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Cj(»  {Ant.)  vide  Abbreviations.  ] 

G.  (Arit/i.)  a  numeral  letter  formerly  denoting  four  hundred, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  G,  forty  thousand. 

G.   {Law)   vide  Abbreviations. 

G.  (Grayn.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

G.  (tier.)  denotes  the  dexter  base,  or  dexter  base  point,  in  the 
escutcheon,     [vide  Herald/y^ 

G.  (Mas.)  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  to 
which  Guido  applied  the  monosyllable  sol. 

G.  is  also  the  name  for  the  treble  cliff,  or  the  highest  of  the 
three  cliffs,  [vide  C/iff'2  —  ^'  ^"'""'.  tlic  first  G  below 
the  bass  cliff. — G  above  the  bass  cl'ilf'note,  the  octave  above 
G  gamut. — G  in  alt,  the  octave  above  G. —  G  in  altissimo, 
the  octave  above  G  in  alt. — G  double,  or  double  G,  the  oc- 
tave below  G  gamut. 

G.  {Med.)  or  the  Greek  letter  r,  among  the  Greek  physi- 
cians was  the  mark  for  an  ounce.  Gal.  de  Compos.  JMed.et 
de  Pond,  et  Men. 

GABA'LIUM  (Dot.)  a  kind  of  spice  growing  in  Arabia,  of 
which  they  made  an  ointment. 

GA'BBARA  {Ant.)  the  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  a 
dead  body  embalmed. 

GA'BEL  (Laxv)  in  Saxon  japel,  French  rrabelle,  an  excise 
in  France  on  salt.  In  our  ancient  records  it  is  taken  also 
for  a  rent,  service,  custom,  &c.  yielded  to  the  king  or  lord, 
not  by  contract,  but  arbitrarily  imposed. 

GA'BERDINE  (Arc/uvol.)  a  coarse  frock. 

GABIA'NUM  (Med.)  vide  Petroleum  riibrum. 

GAIiViilA  lex  {Ant.)  \\Ae  Lex. 

GABI'NUS  cinctns  {Ant.)  vide  Cinctus. 

G.^BIONNA'DE  {Fort.)  a  bulwark  made  with  gabions. 

GA'BIONS  {Fort.)  baskets  about  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  five  or  six  feet  high,  which,  being 
filled  with  earth,  are  placed  upon  the  batteries, 
&c.  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

GA'BLE  {Archit.)  from  the  Saxon  japel,  the  tri- 
angular end  of  a  house. 

GA'BLOCKS  (Sport.)  false  spurs  for  fighting 
cocks. 

GAD  (Com.)  a  measure  of  nine  feet. 

Gad  (Mech.)  a  bar  of  iron  heated  in  the  fire  to  (jnench  li- 
quor; also  a  punch  of  iron  among  miners,  with  a  wooden 
handle,  for  breaking  up  the  ore. 

GADS  (Her.)  such  plates  of  steel  as  are  bor^e  in  the  arms 
of  the  Ironmongers'  Compan}-. 

GA'D-FLY  (Ent.)  an  insect,  the  Oestrus  of  Linnsus,  which 
has  a  face  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  ape.  It  is  ex- 
tremely troublesome  to  horses,  and  other  cattle,  depositing 


its   eggs  in   different  parts  of  the  body,  and  producing 
painful  tumours. 
GA'D.\R  A  (Mil.)  a  Turkish  sabre  with  a  large  blade,  some- 
what curved. 
GA'DUS  {Ich.)  Cod- Fish ;  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Jugular 
Order. 

Generic  Character.  Head  smooth ;  hodij  oblong,  covered 
with  deciduous  scales ;  Jins  all  covered  with  the  common 
skin  ;  ventral  Jins  slender. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — 
Gadus  morhua,  the  Common  Cod. — Gadus  aglejinus,  the 
Haddock. — Gadus  callarias,  the  Torsk. —  Gadus  luscus, 
the  Bib. —  Gadus  barbatus,  the  Whiting-Pout. — Gadus 
merlangus,  the  Whiting. — Gadus  carbonarius,  the  Coal- 
Fish. — Gadus  pollachius,  the  Pollack. — Gadus  merlu- 
ceiiis,  the  Hake. — Gadus  minutus,  the  Poor. — Gadus 
molva,  the  Eing. — Gadus  lota,  the  Burbot. — Gadus  tri- 
cirratus,  the  Rockling,  or  Three-bearded  Cod. 
GA'DWALL  (Orii.)  the  name  of  a  particular  fowl  of  the 

duck  species,  the  Anas  strcpera  of  Linnaeus. 
GA'ELIC  (Gram.)  the   language  of  the  Highlanders,  which 

had  its  immediate  origin  from  the  Celtic. 
GAERTNK'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from  Jo- 
seph Ga^rtncr,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  Class  \0  Decandria,  Order  1 
JMonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai.. perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  parallelepiped.— 
PisT.^cr)»  superior ;  rf^/c  filiform  ;  stigma  sharp. — Per. 
capsule  woody  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Gcertnera 
racemosa,  Hiptage,  Banisteria,  Molina,  Sida  poa,  seu 
Vedal,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
GAFF  (Mar.)  in  French  y;ic  ou  vcrgue   a  come;  a  sort   of 

boom  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the  mizen. 
GA'FFLES  (Mil.)  the  steel  lever  with  which   cross-bows 

used  to  be  bent. 
GAGA'TES  (Min.)  another  name  for  the  agate-stone. 
GAGE  {Law)  French  for  a  pawn  or  pledge.     Glanv.  I.  10, 

c.  6. 
Gage  (Mech.)  or  Gauge,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  mea- 
sures of  various  kinds,  as  the — Gage  nf  the  air-pump,  for 
estimating  the  exact  degree  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mer- 
cury.— Gage  of  the  condenser,  for  showing  the  exact  den- 
sity of  the  air. — Sea  Gage,  for  sounding  the  depth  of  the 
sea. —  Tide  Gage,  for  determining  the  height  of  the  tides. 
—  Wind  Gage,  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Gage  of  a  ship  (Mar.)  a  name  for  the  number  of  feet 
which  a  ship  draws.  —  Weather  Gage,  vide  Weather 
Gage. 
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Gage  (Mil.)  French  for  the  gauntlet,  or  glove  of  defiance. 

[villa  Gaunllet'] 
GA'GER  de  Dclkernncc  (Lnxv)  to  put  in  surety  or  pledges  to 

deliver  up  cattle  that  have  been  distrained.     /'.  N.  B.  67  ; 

Kitch.  145. 
GA'HNIA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called   from  Henry 

Gaiin,  a  botanist,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  JSIonogynia. 

(ieneric  Clmrader.  Cal.  oiie-valved. — CoR.  glume  two- 
valved.  —  St Ayi.fi/nmenls  six;  cintlicrs  linear.  —  Fist. 
germ ohXong;  si i/le erecl;  i//^ma« capillary. — Per.  none; 
seed  single. 

Species.   The  two  species  are,  the — Gahnia  procrea,  native 

of  New  Zealand. —  Galtnia  sclucnoides,  native  of  Otalieite. 

GA'I.\N1TES  (Ecc.)  certain  heretics  so  called,  who  sprung 

from  the  Eutychians. 
GAIDAROTHEMUM  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  SUicJii/s. 
GAIE.ME'NT   {Mus.)    a   French  epithet  which  in  musical 

compositions  denotes  that  the  style  of  performance  must  be 

lively. 
GAILLA'RD.\  (Bot.)  the  Galardia  cdterni folia  of  Linnaeus. 
GAIN  (Build.)  the  levelling  shoulder  of  the  joist,  or  other 

timber. 
TO  Gain  the  wind  r^f  a  ship  {Mar.)  to  get  on  the  weather 

side,  or  to  windward,  of  another  ship  which  is  also  plying 

in  the  same  direction. 
GA'INAGE  {Arcliaol.)  all  plough-tackle  and  instruments  of 

husbandry. 
Gainage   (Laxv)    Gainnginm,    i.  e.   Plauslri   Apparatus,    in 

French   iraignnge ;   the  gain   or  profit  of  tilled  or   planted 

land  raised  by  cultivating  it.     It  was  only  applied  to  arable 

land  when  they   tliat   had  it  in  occupation  had   nothing 

thereof  but   the  profit  raised  from  it  by  their  own  labour; 

whence  a  gainer  was  the  same  as  a  solceman,  one  who  had 

such  land  in  occupation. 
GA'INEll  (Law)  vide  Gainage. 
G.'V'INERY  (Archccol.)  the  profits  arising  from  tillage  or 

husbandry. 
GAL.V'CTIA  (Bot.)  the  C/itnria  gnlaclu  of  LinnxMS. 
GALACTI'NA  (Med.)  milk-diet. 
G.ALACTl'TES    {Min.)    yx^^x.^rirnc,    a  precious  stone,  so 

called  from  resembling  yx>M,  milk,  in  its  colour  and  taste. 

Dioscor.  1.  .5,  c.  1,50 ;  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
G.\LACTO'DES    (Med.)   yct>>xKTiih,i,    lukc  warm,    or    the 

warmth  of -/«;,«,  milk. 
GALACTO'PHORA   (Med.)  from -/«^«,  milk,  and  ipffo',  to 

bring  ;  medicines  which  increase  the  milk. 
GALACTU'PHOROUS  DUCTS  (Anat.)  from  y«A«,  milk, 

and  <ptfu,  to  bring  ;  channels  or  vessels  which  serve  to  con- 
vey the  milk  to  the  breast. 
G.'\LACT01H)ETICA  (Med.)  from  v«^a,  milk,  and  7r«t'»,  to 

make,  milkniaking  ;  an   epithet  for  the  breasts,   which  are 

supposed  to  have  the  ficulty  of  generating  milk. 
GALACTOl'O'.SIA  (Med.)  from  v^Aa,  milk,  and   s-.w,   to 

drink;  a  drinking  of  milk  for  the  cure  of  disorders. 
GAL.\'NGA    (Bot.)    Galangal,  an   aromatic    plant    in    the 

East  Indies. 
GALA'N'GAL  (Bot.)  \k\c  Galanga. 
G.\LA'NTHUS  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 

Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic   Character.      Cm.,    .ipathe    oblong — Cor.    petals 
three. — Stam.  fdamcnts  short;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
pcnn    globular;    .'ittile    filiform;    stigma   simple. — Per. 
capsule  oval  ;  seeds  several,  globular. 
iipecies.     The  species  is  a  bulb,  as  the — Galanthus  nivalis, 
sou  Leucoium,  Snow-drop,  native  of  Switzerland.     Clns. 
Hist.  ;   Dod.  Pempt.  ;   Uanh.  Hist.  ;   Bank.  Pin. 
G.V'EANTINE  (Cuok.)  a  particular  way  of  dressing  Veal, 
Chickens,  &c.  by  taking  out  the  bones,  stuffing  them  with 
liam,  &c.  tying  them  tight,  and  boiling  them  ;  the  Dish  is 
then  served  up  cold. 
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GALA'RDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  Frustrania. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound  ra- 
diate.— Sta.m.    filaments  five;  anthers  cylinduic. — Fist. 
in   the  hermaphrodites,    getm  turbinate,  angular;  style 
filiform  ;  stigmas  two,  spreading :  in  the  females,  germ 
very  small;  style  none;  stigma  none. — Per.  none;  calyx 
unchanged  ;    .iceds,  in  the  hermaphrodites,   solitary ;  in 
the  females,  none. 
Species.     The  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Galardia  alter- 
nifulia,  Gaillarda,  seu  Calunnea. 
GALARICI'DES  (Min.)  vide  Galaclites. 
GA'LARIPS    (Bot.)    another  name   for  the   Allamnnda    of 

LinniEus. 
GALATLIE'A  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  Cancer,  consisting  of  those  species  which 
have  their  antenna;  unequal. 
GALATU'R.E  (Med.)  mucilages  of  the  seeds  of  quinces. 
GA'LAX    (Bot.)   a    genus    of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntandria, 
Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  ten-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.   filaments  short ;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ    ovate ;    style  filiform  ;   stigma  roundish. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  single  species   is  the  Galax  aphylla,    Viti- 
cella,  seu  Anonymos,  native  of  Virginia. 
GALA'XIA  (Ant.)  '/xXulU,  a  festival   among  the  ancients, 
at  which  they  boiled  n'  yaAc.|ia»,  i.  e.  a  mixture  of  barley, 
pulse,  and  milk.      Ilesychius. 
Galaxia    [Anat.)    yx.>.ccija,    the  ways  of  distributing   the 

chyle. 
Galaxia  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  16  Monodelphia, 
Order  1  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  onc-valved. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  three;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform. — Per.  capstde  oblong;  seeds 
many. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  as  tlie — 
Galaxia  ovnta,  seu  Ixia. — Galaxia  graminca, 
GAL.A.'XIAS  (Min.)  vide  Galactltcs.  ' 

GALA'XY   (Astron.)  yaitxitu,  or  milky  way;  that  long  white 
luminous  tract  which  seems  to  encompass  the  heavens  like 
a  swathe  or  girdle,   and  which  is  perceivable  in  a  clear 
night,  particularly  when  the  moon  does  not  shine. 
GA'LBANUM   (Bot.)  v«^/3«»oi',   the  juice  of  a  ferulaceous 
plant  growing  in  Syria.     The  best  sort,   which  resembles 
frankincense,  is  grumous,  pure,   and  pinguious.     It  is  dis- 
cussing, heating,  and  drawing.     Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  97  ;  Plin. 
1.11,   c.  25  ;    Gal.  de  Simpl. ;    Oriltas.  Med.  Coll.  1.12; 
Act.  Tctrah.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paid.  JEginel.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Galbanum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Biibon  galbanum, 
which  is  imported  into  England  in  soft,  pale-coloured  masses. 
GA'LliEUM  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  bracelets  worn  by  the  Romans, 
as  well  for  health  as  for  ornament.   Suet,  in  Gal.  c.  3;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 
G  A'LIiUE.'V   {Orn.)  .lacomar,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order 
Pica,  having  a  very  long  straight  bill,  oval   nostrils,  and 
feet  climbers. 

Species.     This  tribe  of  birds  mostly  inhabits  New  Guinea, 
the  Brasils,  Surinam,  Sec. 
G.\'LBUEUS  (Xat.)  an  epithet  for  the  skin,  which  is  natu- 
rally yellow. 
tJA'LDA  (i\'at.)  a  sort  of  gum  formerly  used. 
(JALE  (Bot.)  another  naine  for  the  Candle-berry. 
Gale  (^lar.)  a  term  used  by  mariners  for  a  storm  or  tem- 
pest, more  commonly  called  a  hard  gale. — A  fresh  n^ale  is 
something  less   in  signification. —  A  top-gallant  gale  is  a 
sort  of  wind   in  which  a  ship  may  carry  her  top-gallant 
sails. — Equinoctial  gales  are  the  storms  observable  about 
the  time  of  the  sun"s  crossing  the  Equator. 
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GA'LEA  {Ant.)  a  liglit  casque,  headpiece,  or  monion, 
coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  called  the  bucculri,  and  the  upper  part  the  crista,  or 
crest.  It  was  made  originally  of  skins,  as  the  origin  of  the 
world  itself  bespeaks,  being  derived  kto  -rm  yxxUi,,  i.e. 
from  the  cat  or  weasel ;  wherefore,  in  the  Greek,  the  galea 
is  called  xwh,  when  made  of  dog's  skin,  and  ^t/icti'»,  if  made 
of  a  wolf's  skin  :  it  was  afterwards  made  of  brass  or  iron. 
Varr.  dc  Ling.  Lut.  1.4,  c.  2i  ;  Diodor.  1.5;  Tacit,  de 
Germ.  c.  6  ;  J'lut.  in  Camil.  ;  Plin.  1.7,  c.  56;  Isidor. 
Oris;.  1.  18,  c.  14-  ;  Seal.  Conject.  Varr.  p.  5(i. 
Galea   {Anat.)  a  name  for  tlie  amnios,  bacause  it  surrounds 

the  fcEtus  like  a  helmet. 
Galea    {Med.)  a  sort   of  head-ache,  so   called  because  it 

surrounds  the  head  after  the  manner  of  a  helmet. 
Galea  (Surg.)  a  kind  of  bandage.  Gal.  de  Fasc. 
Galea   (BoI.)  the  helmet  or  upper  lip  of  a  ringent  corolla, 

so  called  from  its  shape. 
GALEANTHRO'PIA  (Med.)  from  yaAt'a,  a  cat,  and  a-^psjsTo?, 
a  man  ;  a  sort  of  madness  in  which  the  patient  fancies  him- 
self to  be  a  cat. 
GALEA'RII  (Ant.)  the  camp  followers  of  an  army.     J'egct. 

1.3,0.9. 
GALEA'SSE  (Mar.)  a  low-built  Venetian  vessel  with  both 
sails  and  oars,  which  carries  three  masts,  that  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  lowered  as  in  a  galley.  It  has  32  seats  for  rowers 
and  tliree  tier  of  guns  at  the  head. 
GALE'GA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  i-  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  ^  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam. /f/nmg/jis  diadelphous;  anthers  oh- 
long — PisT.   germ    slender;    stj/les    slender;    stigma    a 
small    dot    at    the    end.  —  Per.    legume    long ;    seeds 
many. 
Species.     The   species   are   mostly   perennials,    as   the — 
Galega  rifficinalis.   Officinal   Galega,   or  Goats'  Rice. — 
Galega  Virginica,  Erebiiithus,  seu  Cicer. — Galega  villosa, 
Cracca  seciiriadaca,  scu  Coronella. — Galega  maxima,  seu 
Vicia,  native  of  Ceylon ;  but  the — Galega  pulchella  is  an 
annual  or  biennial,  and  native   of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;   Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist. ;   Tourn.  Inst. 
Galega  (Bot.)  is  also  a  species  of  the  TEschi/nomenc. 
GALE'G/E  ajfinis  (Bot.)  the  Cassia  tora  of  Linnaeus. 
GALE'NA  (.iy/«.)the  ore  of  silver  and  lead.  Plin.  1.34-,  c.  IC. 
Galena  is  now  the  name  of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  lead  with  sulphur. 
GALE'NIC  MEDICINE  (Med.)  a  system  of  practice  ac- 
commodated to  the  rules  of  Galen,  who  applied  the  virtues 
of  roots  and  herbs  in   a  very  particular  manner  to  the 
healing  art. 
GALE'NION  (Med.)  a  cataplasm  in  which  galena  was  an 

ingredient. 
GALEO'BDOLON  (Bot.)  vide  Galeopsis. 
GA'LEON   (Mar.)  \\(le  Galleon. 

GALEO'PSIS    (Bot.)    '/>:Mc^i'„  or  Galeohdohm,  '.aXioil^oXoy, 
a  plant  very  similar  to  the  nettle,  both  in  its  form  and  its 
virtues.     Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  95  ;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  29. 
Galeopsis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
14  Didijnamia,  Order  1  Gi/mnospermia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  mo- 
nopetalous. —  Stam.   filaments  four;  n»/^r?-i  roundish. — 
Fist,  germ    quadrifid  ;    style  filiform ;    stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  none  ;  seed.<t  four. 
Species.     The    species    are    annuals,    as     the — Galeopsis 
hdanum  sideritis,  Ladanum,  seu   Lamium,   Red   Dead 
Nettle,    or    Nettle-Hemp,    Narrow-leaved   Allheal,   or 
Ironwort. — Galeopsis   villosa.    Hairy   Dead    Nettle,    or 
Hemp-leaved  Dead  Nettle.  —  Galeopsis  tctra,  seu  Can- 
nabis, Common  Dead  Nettle ;  but  the  Galeopsis  galeob- 
don,  seu  Cardiaca,  Yellow  Dead  Nettle,  is  a  perennial. 
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Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;   Park.  Thcat.; 
Raii  Hist. 
Galeopsis  is  also  another  name  for  the  Lamium. 
GALEO'TES  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  lizards.     Plin.  1.  20,  c.  4. 
GALE'RICUM   APONEUROTICON    (Anat.)   the  tendi- 
nous expansion  which  lies  over  the  pericranium. 
GA'LEUS  (Ich.)  a  sort  offish  now  called  the  Dog-fish. 
GALE'XIA.S  (Ich.)  yxMllcci;,  a  sort  of  fish  much  valued  by 

the  Romans  for  its  delicacy.     Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac. 
GA'LIA   (Med.)  a  composition  in  which  galls  are  an  ingre- 
dient :  and  an  aromatic  galia  in  which  there  is  musk. 
GALIO'PSIS   (Bot.)  vide  Galeopsis. 
GA'LIPOT  (Nat.)  a  concreted  juice   from  the  fir,  which 

consists  of  a  rosin  mixed  with  oil. 
GA'LIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of   plants,    Class  4    Tclrandria, 
Order  1   Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  small. — Cou.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  filaments  ioixr  ;  anthers  simple. —  Pist. 
germ  twin;  style  filiform;  stigmas  globular. — Per.  berries 
two ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals :  the 
following  are  the  principal  perennials  ;  namely — Galium 
pnlustre.  White  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Galium  procumbens, 
seu  Molluca,  Trailing  Ladies'-15ed-straw. —  Galium  idi- 
ginosnm,  Aparine,  seu  Rubia,  Marsh  Ladies'-Bed-straw, 
native  of  Sweden  — Galium  pusiUum,  seu  Rubeola, 
Dwarf  Ladies'-Bed-straw,  native  of  Provence. — Galium 
vcrum,  seu  Gallion,  Yellow  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Cialittm 
mollugo,  Great  Ladies'-Bed-straw, — Galium  linijhlium. 
Flax-leaved  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Galium  rigidum.  Rigid 
Ladies'-Bed-straw.  The  following  are  the  principal 
annuals,  as  the — Galium  trifidum,  native  of  Denmark. — 
Galium  spurium.  Corn  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Galium  an- 
glicum,  English  Ladies'-Bed-straw. — Galium  viscosum, 
native  of  Tunis.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh. 
Hist.  ;  Bnuh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  ;  Raii 
Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Galium  is  also  another  name  for  the  Asperula. 
GALL   [Anat.)  a  humour  of  the  body,  otherwise  called  the 

Bile,     [vide  Bile'] 
GALL-BLADDER   (Anat.)  the    Vesicula  fellis,  an   oblong 
membranous  receptacle  which  retains  the  bile  that  regur- 
gitates from  the  hepatic  duct. 
GA'LL-FLY  (Ent.)  an   insect,   the    Cynips  of  Linnteus,   so 
called  because  it  produces  the  excrescences  of  galls,  found 
on  the  roots,  branches,   and  leaves  of  trees.     The  larva  is 
without  feet,   soft,   and   cylindrical,   inhabiting  the  galls, 
and  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  tree. 
GA'LL-NUTS  (Bot.)  vide  Galls. 
GA'LL-STONES   (Med.)  biliary  concretions  formed  in  the 

gall-bladder  of  animal  bodies. 
GALLATU'RA  (Nat.)  that  part  of  the  albumen  of  the  egg 
which  is  of  a  denser  substance  than  the  rest,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sign  of  fecundity  in  the  generation  of  the 
chick. 
GA'LLEAS  (Mar.)  vide  Galeassc. 
GA'LLED  (Mar.)  an  epithet   applied  to  a  mast  or  rope 

where  the  surface  is  rubbed. 
GA'LLEON  (Coin.)  the  Spanish  fleet  which  conducted  the 

trade  between  Spain  and  South  America. 
GALLE'RIDAS    (Ich.)    a  sort  of  fish;   the  same  as   the 

Asellus. 
GA'LLERY  (Archit.)   a  kind  of  balcony  that  surrounds  a 
house,  or  a  passage  leading  to  several  apartments  in  a  great 
house. 
Gallery  (Fort.)  a  covered  walk  across  the  ditch  of  a  be- 
sieged town. 
Gallery  (Min.)  any  branch  of  a  mine  carried  on  towards 

any  place. 
Gallery  (Mar.)  an  ornamental  frame  made  on  the  outeide 
of  the  stern. 
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GA'LLEY  (Mar.)  in  French  Galeasse,  a  kind  of  low  flat-  1 
built  vessel,  which  is  managed  with  oars,  particularly  used 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Whence  a  gallcj/stave,  one  con- 
demned to  work  at  the  oar  to  which  he  is  chained  on  board 
a  galley. — Roxv-gnl/ei/  is  an  open  boat,  rowed  by  six  or 
eight  oars,  which  is  used  by  the  custom-house  officers  on 
the  Tliames. 
Gali-ey,  also  the  name  of  the  kitchen  in  a  vessel. 
Galley  (Frint.)  a  frame  into  which  the  compositor  empties 

iiis  stick  as  often  as  it  is  filled. 
GA'LLEY-MEN  (Com.)  merchants  of  Genoa,  formerly  so 

called,  who  imported  their  goods  in  galleys. 
GA'LLEY-SLAVE  (Polit.)  one  condemned  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  galleys. 
G.\'LLEY-\VORM  (Enf.)  a  hairy  insect,  so  called  because 

it  resembles  the  oars  of  a  galley. 
GA'LL-FLY  {E?it.)  vide  Cc/l. 
GALLIA'MBIC  verse  (Poet.)  verses  so  called  from  the  GaJli, 

or  priests  of  Cybele. 
GALLIA'RD  (iSlus.)  a  kind  of  merry  dance. 
GALLIA'RDA  (Mas.)  the  Italian  name  of  a  tune  that  be- 
longs to  a  galliard. 
GA'LLIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  procured  from  the  gall-nuts 

of  oak-trees. 
GA'LLICAN  {Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  France, 
particularly  for  the  church,  or  the  united  body  of  clergy  in 
that  kingdom,  called  the  Galilean  Church. 
GA'LLICISM   {Gram.)  an  idiomatic  form  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  the  French  language. 
GA'LLICUS  morbus  [Died.)  another  name  for  the  Lues  x'e- 

nerea. 
GA'LLIGASKINS  (Archaol)  a  sort  of  wide  breeches  for- 
merly used  by  the  inhabitants  nf  Ciascony  in  France,  and 
so  called  from  the  cnlign.      [vide  Caliga] 
GA'LLIHALFPENCE  (Com.)  a  sort  of  coin  brought  into 

England  by  the  Genoese  merchants. 
GALLI'X.^    (Orn.)    the    Fifth    Order   of  the   Class  Avcs, 
in    the    Linnean    system,    having    the    bill    convex,    the 
upper  mandible  arched  and  dilated  at  the  edge  over  the 
lower ;    nostrils   half  covered    with   convex    cartilaginous 
membrane ;  y?"f/    cleft,    but   connected   at  the  innermost 
joint,     [vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 
(j.'VLLINA'GIXI.S  Caput   (Anal.)   a  caruncle  or  eminence 
in  the  urethra,  near  which  the  semen  is  excreted,  from  the 
seminal  vessels  into  the  urethra. 
GALLINA'GO   (Oni.)    the  Wood-Cock,  the  Scolupax  rus- 

ticola  of  Linnaeus. 
GALLINA'RIA  (Bol.)  the  Cassia  Snphera  of  Linna?us. 
(i.\'LLING  (Fet.)  an  excoriation,  particularly  of  a  horse's 
back,    occasioned    by    heat,    and    the    pinching   of  the 
saddle. 
GALLINULE  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  water-fowl,   the  Ilallus  pur- 

zana  of  Linnaeus. 
(jA'LLIOT   (Mar.)  a  small  galley  designed  for  chase. 
(iALLITRl'CIlL'.M   (Eut.)  \idc 'Callilric/aim. 
(iA'LLlVATS  (Mar.)  large  rowing  boats  used  in  the  East 

Indies. 
(iA'LLIUM  (Hot.)  another  name  for  the  Ga//»H7. 
(JA'LL-NUT  (Dot.)  vide  Galls. 

(iA'LLO  (Com.)  a  silver  money  of  the  kingdom  of  Camboya, 
in  the  East  Indies,  weighing  one  mace  live  condorins  Clii- 
iiese. 
(iA'LLOGLASSES  (Mil.)  a  corps  of  Iri»li  cavalry,  so  called 

under  the  French  monarchy. 
<". .V'LLON  (Com)   an   English  measure   of  capacity,    both 
«et  and   dry,  containing  two  pottles,  or  four  (juarts,  or 
eif;lit  pints. 
G.\LIX)'ON   (Com.)  a  thick  and  narrow  kind  of  ferret,  or 

lace  nnide  of  wool,  sometimes  of  thread. 
GA'LLOl'  (Man.)  the  well  known  pace  of  a  horse,  which 
is  of  two  kinds ;    namely,    the  /laiid  gallop,    or   the  _/<<// 
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gallop,  according  to  the  degree  of  velocity  with  which  the 
horse  goes.     "  To  gallop  united"    is  when   the  hind  leg 
follows  the  foreleg  of  the  same  side.     "  To  i^allop  false"  is 
when  the  legs  are  disunited. 
GALLOPA'DE  (.Man.)  a  hand-gallop,  in  which  a  horse  gal- 
loping upon  one  or  two  treads  is  well  united. 
GA'LLOPER  (Giinn.)  a  piece  of  ordnance  ofsmall  caliber. 
GALLO'WAY    (Matt.)    a    horse   not   more   than    fourteen 
hands  highs,  so  called  probably  because  it  originally  came 
from  Galloway,  a  county  in  Scotland. 
GA'LLOWS  (Print.)  a  part  of  the  stay  of  a  carriage  belong- 
ing to  a  printing  press. 
GALLOWS-Bl'TS  (Mar.)  beams  made   in   the  form  of  a 

gallows  to  support  the  masts. 
GALLS  (Hot.)  or  Gall-mits,  excrescences  produced  by  in- 
sects on  oaks  and  other  trees,  which  are  used  both  in  medi- 
cine, dying,  and  making  ink. 
GA'LLY-15.\NK  (Archccul.)  an  iron  crane  in  the  chimney 

to  hang  a  pot  on. 
GALO'CHES  {Archxol.)  a  kind  of  shoe  worn  by  the  Gauls 
in  dirty  weather,  mentioned  in  the  statutes.    14  &  15  H.  8, 
c.  9. 
GALOPFNA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4.  Telrandria, 
Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  monopetalous. — 
Stam.  filaments  four. — Pist.  germ  inferior  ;  styles  two  ; 
stigmas  simple. — Per.  none ;  seeds  in  pairs. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Galopina  circteoides, 
seu  Atliospernum,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
an  annual. 
GA'LNES  (Law)  in  the  Scotch  Law,  any  kind  of  satisfoc- 

tion  for  murder  or  manslaughter. 
GALRE'DA  (Med.)  another  name  for  a  jelly. 
GA'LTRAP  (Her.)  \\dc  Callrap. 

GALVA'NIC   (Elect.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  appertaining 
to   Galvanism,    as    the    Galvanic   Pile,    or   the    Galvanic 
Trough,     [vide  Galvanism] 
GA'LVANLSM   (Elect.)  a  branch  of  the  science  of  electri- 
city, so  called  from  its  discoverer,  the  late  Professor  Galvani, 
of  Bologna,    who  discovered  that  metals  applied  to  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  animals  occasioned  powerful  and 
sudden  contractions,  which  he  conceived  to  he  produced 
by  means  of  a  fluid  which  he  called  animal  elcclriciti/,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  lodged  in  the  nerves,  and  conveyed  to  the 
muscles  through  the  medium  of  the  metals. 
Signer  Volta,  on  the  otlier  hand,  ascribing  these  effects  to 
the  contact  of  the  two  metals,  was  naturally  lead  to  con- 
clude that  by  increasing  the  number  of  metallic  pieces, 
their  effect  would  be  increased  in  proportion.     Agree- 
ably to  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  cimstrncted  a  gal- 
vanic apparatus,  well  known  by  the  name  ol'the  Galvanic 
ballcri/,  or   Voltaic  pile,  such  as  is 
represented  in  the  annexed   figure, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  silver  about 
the  si7.e  of  half  crowns,  pieces  of 
zinc  of  the  same  size,  and  pieces 
of  cloth,  icalher,  or  other  bibulous 
subbtanco,  a  little  les.s  in  diameter 
than   the   metallic    ))late.s.      These 
pieces  are  disposed  in  order,  silver, 
zinc,    and  wet  cloth,  as  indicated 
by  the  letters  s,  z,  w.     The  pieces 
oi"  cloth   nuist    be   well   sonkcd    in 
water  before  they  are  ap[ilied,  but 
afterwards  squeezed  out  again,  that 
the  superfluous  fluid  may  not  run 
down    the  pile,  and   insinuate  itself  between  the  con- 
tiguous  ])ieces   of  silver   and    zinc.      The  three   rods, 
R  R  R,  are  of  glass  or  baked  wood,  and  the  piece,  n, 
slides  freely  up  and  down  the  rods,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
falling  of  the  jjlates. 
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GAMB  (Her.)  a  name  for  the  whole  leg  of  a  S 
lion,  or  other  beast,  which  is  borne  in  arms, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.    He  bearetli  "  Gules, 
three  lions'  ganibs  erased,  argent,  by  the  name 
Gate." 

GA'MBA  (ArchcBol.)  Gamberia,  Gnmbria,  or 
Gambadoes,  military  boots  or  defences  for  the 
legs. 

GAMBA'DOES  (Archccol.)  vide  Gamba. 

GAMBA'GES  (Arrhceol.)  vide  Gamhn. 

GAMBE'RIA  (.IrchtEol.)  vide  Gamba. 

GA'MBET  (Orn.)  a  water-fowl  of  the  plover  kind,  the 
Triitga  anmbcUa  of  Linna;us. 

GAMBE'YROX  (Archaol.)  Gambezomim,  a  horseman's  coat 
used  in  war.     Fht.  1.  I,  c.  St. 

GA'MBIST  [Miis.)  a  performer  on  the  Viol  di  Gamba. 

GAMBIT  (Sport.)  a  term,  in  Chess,  applied  to  that  kind  of 
game  which  is  commenced  by  pushing  the  King's  and 
King's-Bishop's  Pawn,  each  two  squares  instead  of  making 
the  one  defend  the  other  ;  or  the  Queen's   and   Queen's- 

'..  Bishop's  Pawn.  The  Pawn  first  pushed  is  called  the 
Gnntbil  Paivii. 

GAMBO'GE  (Bot.)  Gambngia,  or  Gutta  gamba,  a  resinous 
juice,  the  produce  of  the  tree  called  by  Linnasus  the  Gam- 
bnrria  giilta.  It  is  used  by  painters,  in  its  concrete  form, 
for  its  j'ellow  colour;  and  in  medicine  as  a  drastic  purge. 

GAME  {.Sport.)  all  sorts  of  birds  or  beasts  that  are  objects 
of  the  chase. 

GA'MMA  (Gram.)  the  third  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 

GA'MM.VIIUS  (Ent.)  a  term  used  by  Fabricius  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  Cancer,  consisting  of  such  insects  as  have 
their  antenna;  pedunculate  and  very  simple. 

GA'MMONTXG  the  Bon-xprit  (Mar.)  the  act  of  binding  the 
inner  quarter  of  the  bowsprit  close  down  to  the  ship's  stem. 

GA'MMOT  [Mcch]  a  sort  of  incision  knife. 

GA'MPHELE  (Aunt.)   the  cheek. 

GA'MUT  (yhis.)  the  table  or  scale  laid  down  by  Guido,  so 
called  because  he  applied  the  Greek  letter,  gamma,  to  the 
note  which  he  added  below  the  proslambanos,  or  lowest 
note  of  the  ancients.  To  this  scale  he  assigned  the  mono- 
syllables Vt,  He,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La. 

GA'NDOL.'V  (Dot.)  the  Basella  rubra  et  alba  of  LinnEus. 

G.\NG  (Mar.)  a  select  number  of  a  ship's  crew  appointed 
on  any  particular  service,  and  commanded  by  an  officer 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  as  the  Press-gang. — Gang-Board, 
a  board  or  plank  for  walking  out  of  a  boat  on  to  the  shore. 
— Gang-lVaij,  in  French  i-chdle,  that  part  of  a  ship's  side, 
both  within  and  without,  b}'  which  persons  enter  and  de- 
part: it  is  also  a  platform  in  ships  that  are  dcep-waisted 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side,  for  the  convenience 
of  walking  more  expeditiously  fore-and-aft.  It  moreover 
signifies  a  narrow  passage  left  in  the  hold.  "  To  bring  to 
the  Gangivay,"  is  to  punish  a  seaman  b}'  tying  him  up  and 
flagging  him  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

GA'NG-'\\'EEK  (Cv.s.)  i.  e.  Going  or  Walking  Week,  the 
time  when  the  bounds  of  the  parishes  are  lustrated  or 
walked  over  hj-  the  parish  officers. 

GA'NGAMON  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  omf«/«»;. 

GA'XGIATORS  (Law)  in  the  Scotch  Law,  officers  whose 
business  it  is  to  examine  weights  and  measures. 

GANGI'TES  (Bot.)  A  species  of  the  \ardus  of  Linna?us. 

Cj.\'XGLI.\  (Bot.)  vide  .Sc.snmum  vcrum. 

GA'NGLION  (Med.)  yUyy >..',.,  a  preternatural  and  unequal 
tumour  just  under  the  skin,  which,  on  compression,  recedes 
sideways.  According  to  the  description  of  the  ancients, 
it  affected  many  parts  of  the  body;  but  Galen  describes  it 
to  be  a  nodous  induration  of  a  nerve.  Hippocrat.  dc 
Artie;  Cch.  1.  G,  c.  7 ;  Gal.  Def.  Mel.  et  Com.  1.  de 
Artie;  Act.  Teirab  2,  serm.  3,  c.  S3;  Paul.  .L'^iuet.  1.  4, 
c.  16;  Ad.  de  Melh.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  11  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.; 
Foes.  CEconoJn.  Hippocrat, 
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Ganglion,    among  the  moderns,    is   a  moveable   tumour 
formed  on  the  tendons,  particularly  of  the  carpus. 
Ganglion  (Anat.)  or  P/cjim,  a  knot  formed  in  the  course  of 
the  nerves  by  the  intermixture  of  several  nerves  one  with 
another. 
GANGRiE'NA  (Surg.)  vxy/fxivx,  from  yfio,  to  feed  upon; 
Gangrene,  an  incipient  mortification,  so  named  from  its 
eating  away  the  flesh.     Cel.  1.  5,  c.  26 ;  Gal.  Comm,  4'.  in 
Hippocrat.  de  Artie.;  Act.  Tetrab.  4-,  serm.  2,  c.  56  ;  Paul. 
A'.ginet.  1.  4,    c.  9 ;    Gorr.  Def.   Med. ;    Foes.   (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

GA'NG-WAY  (Mar.)  vide  Gang. 

GA'NG-WEEK  (Cus.)  vide  Gang. 

GA'NTA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Corchorus  of  Linnaeus. 

GANl'TRUS  (Bot.)  tis^qc'k?.  oiihe  Elceocarpus. 

GA'NXET  (0)7;.)  a  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe,  the  Pelicanus 
bassanus  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  Europe  and  America. 

GA'XTAX  (Com.)  a  weight  used  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  equal 
to  about  three  Dutch  pounds. 

GA'XTLET  {.Wl.)  Gantelct,  or  Gauntlet,  a  large  kind  of 
glove  made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers  covered  with  small 
plates,  which  was  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers;  whence 
"  To  throw  the  gauntlet,"  signifying  to  give  a  challenge, 
[vide  Gauntlet] 

GA'XTLOPE  (Mil.)  or  Gantlet,  a  punishment  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  the  ranks,  receives  a  lash  from 
every  man  ;  whence  it  is  called  running  the  gantlope,  which 
is  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use. 

GA'XZ.VS  (Cojn.)  a  money  made  of  copper  and  pewter  by 
private  persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu. 

GAOL  (/,i7:u)  in  French  geole,  from  the  Latin  cnvcola,  a  little 
cage  ;  a  prison  wherein  a  man  is  confined,  either  for  debt, 
or  for  some  breach  of  the  laws.  The  term  is  particularly 
applied  to  county  prisons — Gaol  Delivery,  a  commission, 
or  patent,  in  nature  of  a  letter,  from  the  King  to  certain 
persons,  authorizing  them  to  deliver  his  gaol  of  the  pri- 
soners in  it. 

GAPE  (Orn.)  the  opening  between  the  mandibles  of  birds. 

Gape  (Conch.)  the  opening  between  the  two  lips  of  an  irre- 
gular coral. 

GA'RAB  (Med.)  an  Arabic  name  for  the  disorder  called 
cFgilops. 

GARAMA'NTITES  (Min.)  a  kind  of  carbuncle.  

GARB  (Her.)  a  wheat  sheaf  signifying  peace 
and  plenty  in  coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

Gahb  Arabum  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Weep- 
ing Willow,  or  Salix  Babi/lonica. 

GA'RBA  Sagittarum  (Arcluvol.)  a  sheaf  of  ar- 
rows. 

GARB.\'XZO  (Bot.)  tlie  Cicer  arielinum  of  Linna?us. 

GA'RBE-FEEDERS  (Falcon.)  the  feathers  under  a  hawk's 
beak. 

GA'RBEL  (Mar)  vide  Gar-board. 

TO  G.\'RBLE  (Co7n.)  to  sift,  or  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad  of  any  thing;  also  to  cleanse  of  the  dust,  &c. 

GA'RBLERS  of  apices  (Lau-)  officers  of  the  city  of  London, 
who  are  empowered  to  enter  into  any  shop  or  warehouse 
to  view  and  search  drugs,  spices,  <S.-c. 

GA'RBLES  (Cum.)  the  dust  or  filth  separated  b)' garbling. 

GA'RBLIXG  of  bow- staves  {Archivol.)  the  sorting  or  culling 
them  out,  the  cood  from  the  bad. 

GA'RBOARD  (Mar.\  the  first  plank  of  a  ship  fastened  to 
her  keel  on  the  outside. 

GARB.S  (.Irchirol.)  sheaves  of  corn. 

GARCi'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecandria, 
Order  I   Monngynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — CoR. 
petals  four. — St ASi.  filatneuls  sixteen;  anthers  roundish. 
— PisT.  germ  superior;  style  scarcely  any;  stigma  flat. — 
Per.  berry  large  ;  seeds  eight. 
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Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Gnrcinin  man- 
gustaim,  seu  Laurij'olia,  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands. 
—Garciiiia  celebica,  seu  Maitgostana,  native  of  Celebes. 
— Garcinia  cornea,  seu  Lignum  coniciim,  native  of  Am- 
boina.  Cliis.Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Raiillist. 
GARCIO'NES  (ArchcEoL)  servants  who  followed  the  camp. 

Inau/p/i.  1  falsing. 
CARD  (LonO   vide  Guard. 

GAKD-MANGE'R  (Archa:ol.)  a  storehouse  for  victuals. 
GA'RD-ROBE  (Mcch.)  a  wardrobe. 
GA'RD.\NT  (Her)  an   epithet  for  a  beast  of 
prey  that  is  borne  full-faced  guarding,   as  a 
lion  gardant,    in   the   annexed  figure.      The 
leopard  is  not  so  termed  because  it  is  always 
borne  so. 
GARDEVISU'RE  (Mil.)  that  part  of  the  helmet 
which  is  the  safe-guard,  or  defence  of  the  face. 
GARDE- VI A'NT  {Mil.)  a  wallet  for  a  soldier  to  put  his 

victuals  in. 
TO  GA'RDEN  a  hawk  (Falcon.)  to  put  heron  a  turf  of  grass 
to  cheer  her  ;  also  to  give  her  an  airing  by  letting  her  fly 
at  large. 
GARDE'NIA    (Bot.)    a  genus  of  plants,   so  called  from 
Alexander  Garden,  Class  5  Pentandria,   Order  1  Mono- 
gtjnia. 
Generic    Characlcr.      Cal.    perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

one-petalled.  —  STA}.i.  filamcnls  none;    anthers    five 

PisT.  germ  inferior  ;  stifle  filiform  ;  stigmas  ovate. — Pek. 
berri/  ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Gardenia  Jlorida, 
seu  Jasminium,  Fragrant  Gardenia,  or  Cape  Jasmin. — 
Gardenia  tlninbergia,    Thnnbergin,  seu  Bergkias,  Starry 
Gardenia,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Gardenia 
genipa,    seu    Janipha,    native    of   Ceylon.  —  Gardenia 
rothmannia,  seu  Rothmannia,  Spotted-flowered  Gardenia, 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 
GA'RDIAN  (Lrnv)  vide  Guardian. 
GARE    (Husband.)    a  sort  of  coarse  wool   such  as   grows 

about  the  shanks  of  sheep. 
GA'RFISH  (/('/(.)  a  sort  of  pike,  the  Esox  osseus  of  Linna;us. 
GA'RGALE  (Med.)  yaf/aAu,  irritation,  stimulation. 
GA'RGANEY  (Om.)  a  sort  of  duck  inhabiting  Asia,  the 

Anas  qnercjuedula  of  Linnaius. 
GARGA'REON  (Anat.)  the  cover  of  the  windpipe. 
GA'RGARISM    (Med.)    v«fy«f-»'/*»;>  a   liquid  medicine    to 

cleanse  the  throat. 
GA'RGATHUM  (Med.)  a  kind  of  bed  to  which  lunatics 

and  da;nioniacs  were  confined. 
GA'RGET  (Vet.)  a  distemper  in  cattle  causing  their  eyes 

and  lips  to  swell. 
GA'RGIL  (Vet.)  a  distemper  in  geese. 
GARGI'LON  (Sport.)  the  principal  part  of  the  heart  of  a 

deer. 
GA'RGLE  (Anal.)  in  hatm  gurgulio,  Trench  gargouille,  the 

gullet  of  the  throat. 
GA'RI  (Cow.)  an  imaginary  specie,  or  nominal  coin,  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  equal  to  about  four  thou- 
sand rupees. 
GARIDE'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Pierre  Garidel,  a  physician  of  Provence,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth   five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  none.  —  Stam.  fdaments  ten  ;    anthers   blunt. — 
PisT.  germs  three;  styles  scarce  any;  stigmas  simple. — 
Per.  capsules  three;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Gnridclla  nigellastrum. 
Nigellastrum,  Nigella,  seu  Mclarithium,    is  an  annual, 
and  native  of  the  South  of  France.     Bauh.Pin.;  Park. 
Thent.  ;   Ilaii  Hist. 
GARLA'ND  (Her.)  in  French  gnirlande,   an  ornament  of 
flowers  for  the  head. 
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Garland  (Mar.)  a  collar  of  rope  wound  about  the  head  of 
the  main-mast  to  keep  the  shrouds  from  galling;  also  a  kind 
of  net  hung  up  to  the  beams  within  the  birth,  which  the 
sailors  use  as  a  locker,  or  cupboard.  —  Shut-Garland,  a 
)iiece  of  timber  nailed  horizontally  along  the  ship's  side, 
and  full  of  cavities  to  hold  the  round-shot. 

GA'RLIC  (Hot.)  a  plant  very  similar  to  the  onion,  the 
Allium  sativum  of  Linneeus. — Garlic  Pear.the  Cralava  tapia 
of  LinnoEUS. 

CiARNESTU'RA  (Archaol.)  victuals,  arms,  and  other  im- 
plements of  war  necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  town  or 
castle.     Matth.  Par.  ann.  1250. 

GA'llXET  (Mill.)  in  the  Spanish  garnata,  ItaWan  garnato, 
and  Low  Latin  granntus  ;  a  garnate-stone,  a  sort  of  car- 
buncle, so  called  from  its  red  colour,  like  that  of  the  seed 
of  the  pomegranate.  In  respect  to  hardness,  it  is  between 
the  sa|)phire  and  the  common  crystal. 

Garnet  (Mar.)  i.  e.  cranet,  a  little  crane  ;  a  sort  of  tackle 
in  a  ship  wherewith  goods  are  Iioisted  in  or  out. — CIck- 
garnet,  vide  Clcu: 

GARNIAME'NTUM  (Archccol.)  any  manner  of  garnishing 
or  trimming  of  clothes,  &c. 

G.\'RNISH  (C'h.s.)  a  prison  fee  paid  to  the  fellow  prisoners, 
&c.  at  the  first  entrance  into  a  prison. 

TO  Garnish  (Laiv)  to  warn,  as  ^' To  garnish  the  heir,"  to 
warn  the  heir.     Slat.  27  Eliz.  c.  3. 

GA'RNISHED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  charge  provided  with 
any  ornament. 

G.^RNISHE'E  (Laxv)  the  party  in  whose  hands  the  money 
of  another  is  attached. 

GA'RNISHMENT  (Law)  a  warning  given  to  one  for  his 
appearance  for  the  information  of  the  court,  and  explain- 
ing a  cause.     Slat.  27  Eliz.  c.  3. 

GA'RON  de  Midaca  (Dot.)  the  Aguilaria  ovala  of  Linnaeus. 

Garon   (Ant.)  or  Garum,  yafcn,  a  kind   of  sauce   made  of 
pickled  fish,  particularly  the  scomber,  or  mackrel. 
Mart.  1.  13,  epig.  102. 

llxxpirantis  adhuc scombri  de  Sanguine  primo, 
Accipe fastosum ,  munera  cara,  ^arum. 

It  was  reckoned  a  great  delicacy  among  the  Romans,  and 
used  also  medicinally  in  clysters.  Ilor.  1.  2,  Sat.  8  ;  Plin. 
1.  31,  c.  7  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.S*;  Gal.  de  Fac.  Alitn.  1.2, 
c.  22;  Art.  Tctrnb.  4-,  serm.  4,  c.  121 . 

GARO'SMUS  (But.)  the  Chcnopndium  vnlwiria  of  Linnaeus. 

CiAROTI'LLO  (Med.)  a  name  for  the  malignant  cynanche. 

GA'RRE  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  hogs. 

GA'RIUSON  (Mil.)  a  body  of  officers  disposed  in  a  fortified 
place  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. — Garri- 
son toxiu,  a  strong  place  in  which  troops  are  quartered  for 
its  security. 

G.MUIO'T  (Mil.)  French  for  the  bolt  of  a  cross-bow;  also 
fur  the  withers  of  a  horse. 

GARSUM.MU'NE  (.hchtcul.)  a  fine,  or  amerciament. 

GA'RTER  (Her.)  the  half  of  the  Bendlut.  [vide  Bend]  — 
Order  of  the  Garter,  vide  Ilcraldri/.  —  Garter  King  at 
arms,  tlie  chief  of  the  three  Kings  at  arms,  the  other  two 
being  named  (!larencieux  and  Norroj'. 

Garter  (Print.)  more  ])ro])erly  the  collar  v/XniAx  is  around 
a  hoop,  encompassing  the  flat  groove,  or  neck,  in  the  shank 
of  the  spindle  of  the  press. 

GA'RTERS  (Orn.)  coloured  rings,  in  some  birds,  round  tho 
naked  part  of  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knees. 

GARTH  (Mech.)  or  Fish-Garth,  a  dam  in  a  river  for  the 
catching  of  fish. 

GA'RTH-MAN  (Com.)  the  owner  of  a  wear,  or  dam,  in 
which  fish  arc  kept. 

GA'RUM  (Ant.)  vide(7nroH. 

CjAS  (Chem.)  a  term  coirupted  by  Van  Helmont  from  the 
(ierman  Gei.'it,  spirit,  to  denote  a  subtle  spirit  not  capable 
of  being  coagulated,  as  Gas  sulphuris,  the  spirit  of  sul- 
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pliur ;  Gas  sylvestre,  the  spirit  arising  from  vegetable  juices. 
Van  Helm,  ile  Compl.et  Mist.  N.  c.  42;  De  Flat.  c.  l'. 
Gas,  in  modern  chemistri/,  is  taken  for  an  elastic  aerial 
fluid,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  some  being  acid, 
as  carbonic  acid  ;  some  alkalies,  as  ammonia;  some  com- 
bustible, as  hydrogen  ;  some  supporters  of  combustion,  as 
o.^Vffen,  &.C.  The  following  table,  from  Dr.  Tliomson's 
Chemiary,  contains  the  principal  gases  at  prestnt  known. 

1.  Simple  Gases. 
1.    Oxygen.      2.    Chlorine.      0.    Iodine.      4-.    Hydrogen. 
5.  Azote.     6.  Sulphur. 

2.  Compound  Gases. 
a.  Simple  gases  combined. 
7.  Hydriodlc  Acid.     8.  Protoxide  of  Chlorine.     9.  Pro- 
toxide of  Azote.     10.  Muriatic    Acid.     11.  Deutoxide 
of  Azote.     12.  Steam.     13.  Ammonia. 

b.  Oxygen  and  a  solid  Base. 

14.  Sulplmric  Acid.  15.  Sulphurous  Acid.  IG.  Carbonic 
Oxide.     17.  Carbonic  Acid. 

c.  Hydrogen  and  a  solid  Base. 

15.  Cyanogen.  19.  Sulphureted  Hydrogen.  20.  Olefiant 
Gas.  21.  Carbureted  Hydrogen.  22.  Hydroguret  of 
Phosphorus.     23.  Bihydroguret  of  Phosphorus. 

d.  Fluorine,  Chlorine,  Cyanogen,  with  a  Base. 
SI.  Phioboric  Acid.     25.  Chlorocyanic  Acid.    26.  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid.     27.  Chlorocarbonic  acid. 

e.  Two  solid  Bases. 
28.  Sulphuret  of  Carbon. 
f.  Triple  or  quadruple  Compounds. 
29.  Hydriodic  Ether.     30.  Chloric  Ether.     31.  Sulphuric 
Ether.     32.  Muriatic  Ether.     33.   Alcohol.     34.  Oil  of 
Turpentine. 
GA'SKET  {Mar.)  in  Trench  parceffe,  a  sort  of  platted  cord 
fastened   to   the   sail-yards  of  a  ship,  and  used  for  furling 
up  the  sail. — Bimt-Gaskct,  that   which  supports  and  ties 
up   the   bunt  of  the  sail. — Quarter-Gasket,  used  only  for 
large  sails. —  Yard-arm  Gasket,  made  fast  to  the  yard-arra, 
serving  to  bind  the  sail  as  far  as  the  quarter-gasket. 
GASTA'LDUS  (.-Irchceol.)  a  governor  of  the  country,  whose 
office  was  temporary,   and  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
common  people. 
GA'STER  {Anal.)   v«?^i!»,  a  terra  used  by  Hippocrates  to 

signify  the  whole  abdomen. 
GASTEllO'STEUS  (M.)  Stickleback;  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Thoracic  Order,  having  the  head  oblong ;  Jmos  armed 
with  minute  teeth ;  ei/es  moderate ;  bodi/  carinate  on  each 
side;  dorsal  Jin  single,  with  distinct  spines  between  it  and 
the  head. 

Sjiecies.     The  principal   species  are   as  follow,  namely — 
Gasterosteus  aculeatus,  Three-spined  Stickleback. — Gas- 
terosteus  doctor,  the   Pilot-Fish. — Gasterosteus   saltatrix, 
the  Skip-Jack,  &c. 
GA'STRIC  {Anat.)  from  -/«r'f,    the  belly;   an  epithet  for 
any  thing  appertaining  to  the  belly,  as   the — Gastrie  arte- 
ries, one  of  which,  the  right  g:istric,  is  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic ;  and  the  other,  the  left,  of  the  splenic. — Gastric 
Juice,  a  fluid  separated  by  the  capillary  exhaling  arteries 
of  the  stomach,  which  open  upon  its  internal  surface.     It 
is  the  principal   agent  of  digestion,  and  changes  the  ali- 
ments into  a  kind  of  uniform  soft  paste.     The  gastric  juice 
of   a    human   subject,  when    healthy,    is   inodorous,  of  a 
saltish    taste,    and   limpid  like  water,  unless  it  is  tinged 
with   the  yellow  colour  of  the  bile  that  has  regurgitated 
into  the  stomach. 
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GASTRI'NUM  (Chem.)  Potash. 

G.ASTRI'TIS  {Med.)  from  v«s-«;-,  the  belly;  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach ;  it  is  a  genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class 
Pi/rexice,   Order  Phleamasict  of  Cullen. 

GASTROBRA'NCHU'S  (7c7(.)  the  Hag-Fish,  or  the  Hag, 
a  genus  of  fishes,  having  the  mouth  terminal,  furnished 
with  cirri ;  the  body  eel-shaped. 

GASTROCE'LE  {Med.)  from  -/«s-'f,  the  belly  and  y.>.>.r,  a 
hernia;  a  hernia  of  the  stomach  occasioned  by  a  protru- 
sion of  that  viscus  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

GASTROCNE'MII  {Anat.)  ya,-fowi),«-/«,  two  muscles  of  the 
tibia,  which  form  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  the  calf  of 
the  leg;  they  are  so  named  because  they  constitute,  as  it 
were,  7«?->i;,  the  belly,  »;>h/a«?  of  the  leg.  The}'  are  ser- 
viceable in  all  motions  of  the  leg.  Hippocrat.  de  j4rtic. ; 
Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1.  I,  c.  16  ;  Gal. 
de  Muscat.  Dissect,  c.  32. 

GASTRO-CO'LICUS  (Anat.)  from  y«5-V.»,  a  belly,  and  >Z^o>, 
the  colon;  an  epithet  for  a  vein  that  proceeds  from  the 
stomach  to  the  colon. 

GASTRODY'XIA  {Med.)  from  v^rif,  the  belly,  aniiivo!, 
the  pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  stomach. 

GASTROEPIPLOI'CA  {Anal.)  -/a5-f«;rrTA<.iic«,  from  -/«?«;-, 
the  belly,  and  iTiT^.ooK,  the  omentum ;  the  name  of  a  vein 
and  artery  that  go  to  the  stomach  and  omentum. 

GA'STRO.MANCY  (Ant.)  yx-^fc/j^MnU,  a  species  of  divi- 
nation through  the  medium  of  round  glasses  filled  with 
water,  which  reflected  certain  images  that  were  supposed 
to  contain  the  answers  of  the  demon.  Gerald.  Si/nfag. 
Dear.  I.  18. 

GA'STROMYTH  (Ant.)  another  name  for  a  ventrilo- 
quist. 

GASTRORA'PHIA  (Anat.)  yxi-f<,fci^U,  from  ycc^]:(,  aheUy, 
and  pa#«,  a  suture;  the  operation  of  performing  a  suture 
of  the  abdomen.  Gal.  de  Mas.  Dissect,  c.  26;  Scribon. 
Laro;.  de  Comj).  Med.  c.  76 ;  Oribas.  Med,  Collect.  1.24, 
C.24. 

GASTROTO'MIA  {Surg.)  yu^p^rcfi^^u,  from  ya^n;,  a  belly, 
and  ToiiK,  cutting;  a  section  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  uterus. 

GATE  (Foii.)  a  door  made  of  strong  planks  and  iron  bars 
to  keep  out  an  enemy. — A  private  Gale  is  that  passage  by 
which  soldiers  can  go  out  of  the  town  unseen  by  the 
enemy. — A  public  Gate  is  that  which  leads  by  the  curtain 
to  some  public  road. 

GATES  of  a  Duck  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  thick  double  door 
hung  at  the  entrance,  and  made  to  open  and  shut  so  as  to 
confine  and  exclude  the  water. 

GATHER  {Mur.)  a  term  used  in  some  sea  phrases,  as 
"  Gather  aft  the  jib  sheet,"  the  order  to  pull  it  tight  in. 
"  To  gather  way,"  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  ship's 
sailing. 

TO  Gather  Books  (Print.)  to  take  the  printed  sheets  off  the 
lines  one  by  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  up  into 
books  ready  for  the  binder. 

GATT  (Mar.)  a  term  used  on  the  Flemish  coast  for  channel. 

GA'UDIES  (Cas.)  another  name  for  the  grand  days  at  the 
inns  of  court,  or  the  rejoicings  on  particular  occasions  in 
the  Universities. 

GAU'DY^  DAYS  (Cus.)  festival  days  observed  at  inns  of 
court  and  colleges. 

GA'VEL  {Lnxv)  a  tribute  or  custom,  [vide  Gabef] — Gavel- 
bread,  corn-rent,  or  provision  of  bread  and  corn,  reserved 
as  a  rent  to  be  paid  in  kind  by  the  tenant. — Gavelcester,  a 
measure  of  ale  to  be  paid  by  way  of  rent  by  the  stewards 
and  bailiffs  of  rents  belonging  to  the  church  of  Canter- 
bur\-. 

GA'VELET  (Law)  an  ancient  and  special  kind  of  cessavit 
used  in  Kent,  where  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  continues ; 
hereby  the  tenant  in  gavel-kind  shall  forfeit  his  lands  and 
tenements   to  the   lord  of  whom  he  holds,  if  he  withdravr 
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from  him  his  due  rent  and  service.    Fizt.  Cess.  60 ;  1  Inst. 
U2. 

GAVELGELD  (Archaol.)  payment  of  tribute  or  toll. 

GAVELGI'DA  (Archccol.)  one  that  pays  toll  or  tribute. 

GA'VEL-KIND  (Law)  a  tenure  or  custom  annexed,  or  be- 
longing to  lands  in  Kent,  whereby  the  lands  of  the  father 
are  equally  divided  at  his  death  among  all  his  sons ;  or  the 
land  of  the  brother  among  all  the  brethren,  if  he  have  no 
issue  of  his  own.     /■'.  A'.  B.  198  ;  Co.  Lit.  210,  &c. 

GA'VELMAN  (Laxc)  or  Gnvcl/itig-man,  one  who  paid  a  re- 
served rent  besides  the  customary  duty. 

GA'VELMED  (Laio)  the  duty  of  mowing  meadow-land  re- 
quired b)'  the  lord  of  his  customary  tenant. 

GA'VELOCK  (Mecli.)  an  iron  bar  to  enter  stakes  into 
the  ground.  Gavelocks  are  also  javelins,  warlike  en- 
gines, &c. 

GA'VELREP  (Laiv)  the  duty  of  reaping  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

GA'UGE-PENNY  (Latv)  the  fee  paid  to  the  King's  gauger 
for  the  gauging  of  wine,   [vide  Ganger'] 

GA'UGE  Line  (Mcch.)  a  line  on  the  common  gauging-rod 
used  for  the  purpose  of  gauging  liquids. 

GA'UGE-POINT  of  solid  measure  (Geom.)  is  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  solid  content  of  the 
same  measure. 

GA'UGER  (Latv)  an  officer  appointed  by  the  King  to  exa- 
mine all  tuns,  pipes,  hogsheads,  barrels,  &c.  Stat.  27  Ed.  3. 
c.  8,  &c. 

GAUGE'TUM  {Archccol.)  a  gauge,  or  the  operation  of 
gauging. 

GA'UGING  [Men.)  the  art  or  act  of  measuring  the  capa- 
cities of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  and  thence  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  liquor  they  contain. 

GA'ULONITES  (T/ieol.)  a  sect  among  the  Jews  who  op- 
posed the  tribute  raised  by  Cyrenius,  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  18,  c.  I,  &c. 

GAULTIIE'RIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Gaulthier,  the  botanist  of  Canada,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  periatith  double.  —  Con.  one- 
petalled. — Sr am.  Jilamcnts  ten;  anthers  two-horned. — 
Pi.sT.  germ  roundish;  sli/le  cylindric;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  capside  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  the  Gaullheria  procumLens, 
seu  Annnijma,  Trailing  Gaultheria,  native  of  Canada. — 
Gaullheria  antipoda,  native  of  New  Zealand. 

GA'UNTLET  (Her.)  an  iron  glove  which  co- 
vered the  hand  of  a  cavalier  when  armed  cap- 
n-pee,  as  in  the  annexed  example.  "  He 
bearcth  sable,  a  horse's  head  erased  or,  be- 
tween three  gauntlets  argent,  name  Giiillim." 
Gauntlets  were  always  borne  with  the  casque 
in  processions,  and  mostly  thrown  by  way  of 
challenge  instead  of  the  glove. 

(iAUNTi.F.T  (Mil.)   vk\e  Gantlet. 

(tA'UNTREE  (Mech.)  a  frame  to  set  casks  upon. 

(iA'\'()T  (.Ui«.)  a  brisk  and  lively  air. 

(;.\U'R.\  (/ioi.)  a  gepus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  I 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Coii. 
petals  four. — Sta^i.  filaments  eight;  anthers  oblong. — 
yinT.  gertn  oblong;  stij/c  filiform;  .stigmas  four. — Pek. 
drnpe  ovate  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  biennial,  namely,  the  Gaura 
biennis,  a  native  of  Virginia. 
Gaura  is  also  the  Comhrctnm  .secundum. 

GAUT  (Geng.)  an  Indian  term  for  a  passage  or  road  from 

the  coast  to  the  mountains. 
G.'VUZE  (Com.)  a  thin  sort  of  silk. 

GA'YNAGE  (Lotu)  vide  Gainnge. 


GAZ.\'NA  (Com.)  a  silver  coin,  and  one  of  the  roupees 
current  in  the  great  Mogul's  territories. 

GAZE  (Her.)  i  e.  at  Gaze;  a  term  in  blazon  signifying 
that  a  beast  of  chase,  as  the  hart,  is  looking  full  at  you. 

Gaze  (Com.)  a  small  copper  money  made  and  current  in 
Persia,  worth  two  French  liards. 

GA'ZE-HOUND  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  hunting  dog  in  the  North 
of  England,  so  called  because  it  uses  its  sight  more  than 
its  nose. 

GAZE'LLE  (Zool.)  an  Arabian  antelope  with  tapering  horns, 
the  Antilope  Gazella  of  Linnaeus. 

GAZE'TTE  (Polit.)  a  newspaper,  particularly  the  official 
paper  published  ISy  order  of  the  government ;  it  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  gazeta,  an  old  Venetian  half-penny,  which 
was  originally  the  price  of  the  newspaper  printed  there. 

G.\'ZONS  (Fort.)  sods,  or  pieces  of  fresh  earth  covered 
with  grass,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  to  line  the  parapet 
and  the  traverses  of  the  galleries. 

GA'ZUL  (Bot.)  a  weed  growing  in  Egypt,  of  which  the 
finest  glass  is  made. 

GE  (Com.)  or  Je,  a  long  measure  in  the  empire  of  the  great 
Mogul. 

GEAR  (Husband.)  harness  for  draught  horses. 

GEARS  (Mar.)  vide  dears. 

GEA'STER   (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Lijcoperdon  of  Linnaeus. 

GEAT  (Mech.)  the  little  spout  or  gutter  made  in  the  brim 
of  casting  ladles  for  the  casting  of  ordnance,  type,  &c. 

GEBE'GIS  (Mil.)  a  name  for  armourers  among  the  Turks. 

GE'BELUS  (Mil.)  Turkish  horsemen,  who  are  supported  by 
the  Tamariots  during  a  campaign. 

GE'DER  (Com.)  a  measure  of  continence  used  by  the  In- 
dians for  their  grain,  containing  near  four  pounds  of  six- 
teen ounces  weight  of  pepper. 

GEIR  (Orn.)  a  vulture. 

GEI'SON  (Anat.)  yttirov,  signifies  properly  the  caves  of  a 
house,  but  metaphorically  the  prominent  part  of  the 
eyebrows. 

GELA'LA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Erythrina  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

GELA'SINOS  (Anat.)  yaan<H,  from  -/£A«ii',  to  laugh;  an 
epithet  for  the  middle  fore-teeth  which  arc  shown  in 
laughter. 

GELA'TINA  (Chem)  Gelatine,  a  clear  gummy  juice;  a 
gelly  extracted  from  animal  substances  by  solution  in 
water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

GELA'TIO  (Med.)  signifies  literally  freezing,  but  is  applied 
medicinally  to  that  rigidity  of  body  which  happens  in  a 
catalepsy,  as  if  the  patient  were  frozen. 

GELD  (Lau')  gcldum  from  the  Teutonic  geld,  money,  sig- 
nified a  tribute,  but  particularly  a  compensation  for  any 
thing,  as — Jl'ere-gcld,  the  value  or  price  ofa  man  slain. — 
— Or/geld,  the  value  of  a  beast  slain. — Angeld,  the  single 
value  ofa  thing. —  Tivi-geld,  double  value,  &c. 

(JE'LDABLE  (Law)  liable  to  pay  taxes. 

GE'LDER-ROSE  (Bot.)  a  well-known  flowering  shrub,  the 
Vibcrnnm  rosea  of  Linna;us.  It  derives  its  English  name 
from  Guelderland,  whence  it  was  first  imported. 

GE'LIBACH  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  superintendant  or  chief  of 
the  gebegis  or  armourers  in  Turke)'. 

GELSE'MINUM  (Bot.)  a  name  for  the  jasmin. 

GEM  (Min.)  a  common  name  for  every  jewel,  or  precious 
stone.  Gems  are  distinguished  generally  into  the  pellucid 
and  the  semipellucid.     [vide  Gemma'} 

GEME'LLES   (Her.)  \\i.\c  Bar-Gemel. 

(iEME'LLI  (Anaf.)  \k\c  Gemini. 

(il'.'MINI  (Anal.)  from  gcmiinis,  twin  ;  a  name  for  a  pair  of 
nuiscles  which  move  the  thigh  outward. 

Gemini  (Astron.)  MufA^m,  the  twins  ;  a  zodiacal  constellation, 
or  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  representing 
Castor  and   Pollux,  marked  thus   n.      The  stars  in  the 
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sign  Gemini,  according  to  Ptolemy,  are  25 ;  to  Tycho,  25 ; 
to  Hevelius,  38  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  85.  One 
star  on  the  top  of  tlie  left  foot  of  Pollux,  of  the  second 
magnitude,  is  called  by  Proclus  z-f^Ts;.  Arat.  Fhanom. 
V.  li?  ;  Eratosthen.  Character. ;  Hi/gin.  Astron.  Poet.; 
Proc.  lie  Sphar. 

GE'MINOUS  Arteries  (Aiiat.)  a  name  for  two  small  arteries 
passing  down  the  joint  of  the  knee. 

GE'MINUS  {Bot.)  double,  an  epithet  for  leaves  and  stipules. 

GE'iVIMA  (Min.)  gem,  a  genus  of  Siliceous  Earths,  consist- 
ing of  silica,  and  a  large  proportion  of  alumina,  with  some- 
times a  small  portion  of  lime  and  oxyde  of  iron.    The  gem 
is  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  internal  lustre. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  as  follow:  —  Gemma 
adamas,  the  Diamond. — Gemma   riibinus,    the   Ruby. — 
Gemma  sappfiiriis,  the   Sapphire. — Gemma  topazius,  the 
Topaz.  —  Gemma  Iiyacintlius,    the   Hyacinth.  —  Gemma 
aquamarina,    the    Beryll.  —  Gemma   chrysoberyllus,    the 
Chrysoberyl. — Gemma  stnaragclus,  the  Emerald. — Gemma 
ciirysolilltiis,    the    Chrysolite.  —  Gemma    garnatus,    the 
Garnet. — Gemma  scorliles,  the  shorlite. 

Gemma  (Bnt.)  vide  Bud. 

GEMMA'TIO  (Bot.)  Gemmation,  or  Budding,  the  con- 
struction of  the  bud,  as  composed  of  leaves,  stipules,  and 
petioles. 

GEMMI'PARUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  what  produces  buds. 

GE':SIMOW-RING  (Meclu)  a  double  ring  in  links. 

GEMO'NI.E  {Ant.)  Gemonice  scales,  or  grndtis  ;  a  place  in 
Rome  elevated  by  several  steps,  from  which  condemned 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
Tyber.  Val.  Max.  1.  6,  c.  3  ;  Pliii.  1.  8,  c.  -10  ;  Suet,  in 
Tib.  c.  53  ;  Dio.  1.  58. 

GEMU'RSA  (Med.)  from  gemo,  to  groan,  on  account  of  the 
pain  which  it  was  said  to  occasion  in  walking ;  the  name 
of  an  excrescence  between  the  toes. 

GE'NA  (Aunt.)  the  cheek. 

GENDARMERI'E  (Alii.)  a  select  body  of  cavalry  in  the 
old  French  service,  that  took  precedence  of  every  regiment 
of  horse,  and  ranked  immediately  after  the  King's  house- 
hold. The  Gens-d'armes  are  still  a  distinct  body  of  men, 
but  are  now  particularly  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
police. 

GE'NDER  (Gram.)  in  French  gendre,  from  the  Latm  genus, 
a  kind ;  the  distinction  of  nouns  in  regard  to  sex.  There 
are  three  genders  in  Latin  and  Greek  Nouns ;  namely,  the 
masculine  for  the  male  sex,  feminine  for  the  female  sex, 
and  the  neuter  for  things  of  no  sex. 

GENEA'LOGY  (Her.)  yinxxcyac,  from  vsVos,  a  race,  or 
famil)',  and  Aa-/=5,  a  discourse  ;  a  description  of  the  stock, 
lineage,  or  pedigree  of  any  family  or  person. 

GENE'IAS  (Surg.)  '/iviixf,  a  bandage  that  comes  under  the 
chin.     Gal.  de  Fasc. 

GENEl'ON  (Anat.)  vide  Antherion. 

GE'NERA  (Mus.)  vide  Genus. 

GE'NERAL  (Mil.)  an  officer  in  chief,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  troops  is  entrusted.  There  are  different  ranks 
of  generals,  as — Captain-General ,  who  is  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  answers  to  the  marechal  of  France. — Liatte- 
nant-Gencral,  the  next  in  dignity  to  the  general. — Major- 
General,  next  to  the  Lieutenant-General. — General  officers, 
all  officers  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  line. 
General  is  also  a  particular  beat  of  drum,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  give  notice  to  the  men  to  be  ready  to  march. 

General  (Ecc.)  the  principal  governor  of  a  religious  order. 
—General  Synod,  a  council  in  which  bishops,  priests,  &c. 
of  all  nations  are  assembled  together. 

GENERA'LE  (Ecc.)  the  single  commons,  or  ordinary  pro- 
visions of  a  convent. 

GENERALl'SSIMO  (Mil.)  the  supreme  general,  or  the 
commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 
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TO  GE'XERATE  (Mus.)  the  operation  of  that  mechanical 
power  in  nature  which  every  sound  has  of  producing  one 
or  more  general  sounds. 

GE'NERATED  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  quantity  pro- 
duced in  arithmetic  by  the  operation  of  multiplication, 
division,  extraction  of  the  roots,  &c.  or  in  geometry,  for 
the  figures  produced  by  the  revolution  of  lines,  A'c. ;  thus, 
twenty  is  the  product  generated  by  four  and  five  ;  and  a 
circle  is  generated  by  the  supposed  revolution  of  a  lint 
about  one  of  its  extremities,  &c. 

GEKERATET'R  (ISIus.)  the  name  first  given  by  Ramcau 
to  the  fundamental  note  of  the  chord,  so  called  because  it 
is  the  principal  sound  by  which  others  are  produced. 

GE'NERATING  line  or  figure  (Geom.)  is  that  which,  by  its 
motion  or  revolution,  produces  any  other  figure,  solid  or  plane. 

GENERATION  (Math.)  the  formation  or  production  of 
figures  and  quantities,     [vide  Generated] 

GENE'RIC  character  (Xat.)  a  term  applied  to  the  characters 
in  plants,  animals,  &c.  by  which  the  genera  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other. 

GE'NESIS  (Geom.)  -/inm:,,  from  ylie/ji^xi,  to  be  made;  the 
forming  of  any  plain  or  solid  figure  by  the  motion  of  some 
point,  line,  or  surface.  The  moving  line,  &c.  is  called  the 
describent,  and  the  line  in  which  the  motion  is  made 
is  the  dirigent.  Thus,  a  right  line  moving  parallel  to 
itself  is  said  to  generate  a  parallelogram  ;  and  a  parallel- 
ogram turned  about  one  of  its  sides  as  an  axis  generates  a 
cylinder. 

GE'NET  (Man.)  a  particular  kind  of  Turkish  bit,  the  curb 
of  which  is  all  of  one  piece,  and  made  like  a  large  ring, 
above  the  liberty  of  the  tongue. 

Genet  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  Viverra 
genetta  of  Linnaeus,  which  resembles  the  civet  cat  in  its 
musk  smell. 

GENE'THLIA  (Anat.)  '/ttilMa,  a  private  festival  observed 
on  the  day  of  a  child's  birth.  Hesychius. ;  Meurs.  Grac. 
Fer.  apud  Gronov.  Thes.  Antiq.  Grcec.  toni.  vii. 

GENE'VA  (Com.)  from  the  French  gcniivre,  juniper;  a 
strong  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  juniper  berries. 

GENIA'NES  (Mill.)  a  precious  stone  said  to  bring  punish- 
ment to  a  man's  enemies.     Plin,  1.  37,  c.  10. 

GENICULA'TUS  (Bot.)  kneed,  or,  according  to  Withering, 
knee-jointed;  an  epithet  applied  to  a  stem,  peduncle,  or 
awn,  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle  at  the  joints. 

GENIOGLO'SSI  (Ant.)  a  pair  of  muscles,  with  which  the 
tongue  is  thrown  out. — Genio-hyoidteus,  a  muscle  which 
pulls  the  OS  liyoides  upwards  and  forwards,  and  also  assists 
the  genioglossi  in  thrusting  the  tongue  out. 

GENIO'STOMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Penlan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  perianth    inferior. — Cor.    one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  five  :  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  sligma  blunt. — Per.  capsule 
oblong  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Geniostoma  rvpestris. 

GE^NIPAT  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree. 

GE'NIPI  (Bot.)   the  Artemisia  rupeslris  of  Linnjeus. 

GENI'STA  (Bot.)  a-nxfTM,  a  plant  recommended  by  Dios- 
corides  and  others  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  particularly  as 
a  purgative.  Dioscor.  I.  i,  c.  158  ;  Plin.  1.  21-,  c.  9,  &c. ; 
Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  8  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  15  ;  Aet. 
Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  Paul.  jEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Genista,  /k  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4'  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam.  ^filaments  ten;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigma  sharp. — Per. 
legume  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Genista  cana- 
riensii,  seu  Cyii-sus,  Canary  Genista,  or  Cytisus,  native 
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of  Spain. — Genista  sagittalis,  GenisleUa,  seu  Chninoe- 
gejiista,  native  of  France. — Genista  tinctoria,  seu  Tinc- 
torius,  Common  Dyer's  Genista,  or  IJroom.  —  Gcniila 
lusitanica,    seu   Scorpiiis,  Portugal   Genista,  or   Broom, 

native  of  Portugal,  &c Cliis.   Hist.  ;   Dod.   Pempt.  ; 

Briiil!.  Hist. ;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat. ; 
Haii  Hist. ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
(Jesjista  is  also  the  A,^palanthus  indica,   chenopoda,  spinnsa; 
the  Aiithi/llis  citysoides  ;  the  Psoralea  pinnata  ;  and   the 
Hedysnrum  alliagi. 
GE'N'ITIVE   [Gram.)    in   Latin  genilivus,    from  gigno,    to 
beget ;  a  name  for  the  second  case  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  implies  property  and  possession. 
GENITU'RA   (Aiiat.)  yo'ii,  the  seed  which  has  been  emitted 
recently  into  the  uterus,  and  is  contained  within  the  vessels. 
It  is  the  first  stage  of  gestation,  in  distinction   from   the 
emhrijo   and   the  foetus,  which   are  the  two   other  stages. 
Hippnrrat.  de  Nat.  Puer.  Sjc. 
GENOVI'LLIER   {Her.)    a  piece  of    armour  that   covers 

GENOVILLIE'RE  (Fort.)  French  for  that  part  of  the  pa- 
rapet of  a  battery  which  lies  under  the  embrasure. 
GE'NTIAN  [Hot.)  vide  Gentiana. 

GENTIA'N.\  [Dot.)  yaTtmy,,  a  plant  so  called,  according 
to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  because  its  medicinal  virtues 
were  first  discovered  by  Gentius,  King  of  the  Illyrians.  It 
was  reckoned  very  efficacious  against  the  bites  of  serpents. 
Dioscor.  1.  ,S,  c.  3  ;  Plin.  I.  25,  c.  7 ;  Gal.  de  Sitnplic.  ; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11  ;  Ael.  Tctrab.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paul. 
JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Gentiana,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
■  Pentandria,   Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. —  Cor. 
petal  one. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  oblong;  styles  none;  stigmas  two. — Per.  cajysule 
oblong ;  .<ieeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Gen- 
tiana viscosa,  seu  Exacum,  Clammy  Gentian. — Gentiana 
purpurea,  seu  Coilantha,  Purple  (Jentian.  —  Gentiana 
asctepiadea,  Swallow  Wort-leaved  Gentian. —  Gentiana 
pneuntnnanthi,  sou  Pneumonanthi,  Marsh  Gentian,  orCala- 
thian  Violet.  But  the  Gentiana  verna,  seu  Gentianella,  and 
the — Gentiana  campestris,  seu  Gentianella,  are  annuals. 
Clus.Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Baub.  Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.;  Jlaii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Gentiana   is  also  the   Orobanche  unijtora,  et   Chlora  per- 

foliata. 
G"ENTIANE'I..LA   (Bot.)  the  Gentiana  campe.itris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
GENTIANO'IDES    (Bot.)    the    Gentiana   sessilis    of    Lin- 

nxus. 
GENTI'LES  (Ant.)  those  who  were  not  Roman  subjects. 
Theodos.  A.  I. fin.  C.de  Qffic.  milit.;  PanciroU.  Notit.  Dign. 
imp.  ocrid.  c.  88. 
fJENTiLEs  (Thenl.)  from  gens,  a  nation;  the  general  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  all  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
The  term  is  now  applied  by  Christians  to  all  heathens. 
Gentiles  (Gram.)  nouns   betokening   the   country   of  the 

person. 
GENTILI'TIUS  (Med.)  another  word  for  hereditary  as  ap- 
plied to  diseases. 
GE'NTLEMAN  (Law)  in  Frc-nch  gentilhomme,  from  gentil, 
i.  e.  (^  bonii  gente,  a  man  born  of  a  good  country  or  family; 
a  term  originally  applied  to  all  who  were  above  the  estate 
of  a  yeoman;  it  is  now  used  for  all   such  as  are   honour- 
able by  their  birth,  education,  or  profession. 
GE'NTLEVVOMAN  (Law)  a  good  addition   for  the  estate 

and  degree  of  a  woman,  as  gcnerosus  is  for  a  man. 
GE'NTRY  (Law)  the  order  and  rank  of  gentlemen,  descended 
of  ancient  families,  which  have  always  borne  coat  armour. 
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GENU'GRA  (Med.)  another  word  for  n^oiio/j?/:. 

GE'NUS  (Z,f;^'.)  vf»6«,  one  of  the  five  predicables,  or  that 
which  is  common  to  a  great  number  of  individual  things. 
This  is  distinguished  according  to  the  ditt'erent  degrees  of 
generality,  into — Genus  summum,  or  generalissimum,  that 
which  appertains  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals,  as 
substance,  which  belongs  to  all  material  things.  This  is 
never  a  species. — Genus  subalternum,  subaltern  genus,  that 
which  is  sometimes  a  genus  and  sometimes  a  species;  thus, 
animal,  in  respect  to  substance,  is  a  species ;  and  in 
respect  to  man,  brute,  dog,  &-c.  is  a  genus.  The  subaltern 
genera  may  also,  in  a  series,  be  proximate  or  remote; 
thus,  7nan  is  the  proximate  genus  to  animal,  body  is  a 
remote  genus.     Porphyr.  Isagog.  c.  1,  &c. 

Genus  (Mus.)  a  distribution  of  the  Tetrachord,  or  the  four 
principal  sounds,  according  to  their  quality.  The  Genera 
were  formerly  three,  namely,  the  diatonic,  itxTmiKo, ;  chro- 
matic, xf"/^*''"'''" ;  and  enharmonic,  i»af|i.t.»io».  [vide  Diato- 
nic, &c.] 

Genus  (Nat.)  one  part  of  the  systematic  division  of  plants, 
animals,  or  minerals,  which  is  contained  under  the  Order, 
and  contains  the  Species. 

Genus  (Med.)  a  division  of  any  order  of  diseases  which 
contains  the  species. 

Genus  (Gram.)   vide  Gender. 

Genus  (Luk)  the  general  stock,  extraction,  &c.  as  the  word 
office,  inlaw,  is  the  o^ej»/«,  or  general  term;  hM  sheriff"is 
the  species. 

Genus  (Rhct.)  is  distributed  into  the  demonstrative,  delibe- 
rative, and  judiciary,     [vide  Rhetoric^ 

GEOCE'NTRIC  (Astron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  planet,  or 
its  orbit,  to  denote  its  being  concentric  with  the  earth,  or 
having  the  earth  for  its  centre.— GVocfH/r/t  place  of  a 
planet  is  the  place  in  which  it  appears  to  an  observer  from 
the  earth.  —  Geocentric  longitude  of  a  planet  is  the  distance 
measured  on  the  ecliptic  between  the  geocentric  place, 
and  the  first  point  of  Aries,      [vide  Astronomy'^ 

GEODQi'SIA  (Mens.)  the  art  of  measuring  or  surveying 
land  or  surfaces,  and  finding  the  contents  of  all  plain 
figures. 

GE'ODES  LAPIS  (Min.)  A^hi  yM^i,  a  stone  so  called, 
from  vS,  the  earth  which  it  contains.  It  is  of  an  astringent 
and  drying  quality.     Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  169. 

(iEOFFRO'YA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Mon- 
sieur Geoffroy,  Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  4-  Decandria. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  filaments    diadelphous;     anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  subulate  ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Peu.  drupe  ovate;  seeds  nut,  subovate. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Geoff'roya  spinosa, 
seu  Umari,  Thorny  Geoffroya,   native  of  Carthagena. — 
Geqjfroija  inermis,  Smooth  Geoffroya,  native  of  Jamaica, 
&c.     Jlaii  Hist.  Plant. 

GEO'GNOSY  (.U/«  )  from  v^,  the  earth,  and  v..^o-x».,  to 
know;  a  name  given  by  Werner  to  his  system  of  mineralogy. 

GEOGRA'PHICAL  MILE  (Math.)  the  (30th  part  of  a 
degree,  in  distinction  from  an  English  mile,  of  which  69^ 
form  a  degree. 

GEO'GRAPIIY,  yiiuyfa^M,  from  vS,  the  earth,  and  yfifv,  to 
describe ;  a  description  of  the  earth,  or  the  habitable  world, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  description  of  the  earth, 
as  one  of  the  planetary  system,  which  falls  under  the  head 
of  Astronomy.  This  science  constitutes  a  branch  of  the 
mixed  mathematics,  as  far  as  the  relative  positions  of 
I)laccs,  the  different  circles  and  lines  imagined  to  be 
drawn  upon  the  earth,  their  measure,  distance,  &c.  are  de- 
termined by  astronomical  computation,  or  deduced  from 
mathematical  principles. 

Geography  is  distinguished  from  Cosmography,  as  a  part 
from  the  whole,  the  latter  comprehending  the  whole 
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viniverse  within  its  description;  it  is  distinguished  from 
Chorograp/ii/,  or  the  description  of  countries  ;  and  Topo- 
graphy, or  the  description  of  particular  places,  as  a  whole 
from   the  part.     The  natural  divisions  of  the  Earth  are 
Land  and  Water.    The  Land  is  divided  into  Continents, 
Islands,    Peninsulas,  Isthmuses,    Promontories,    Moun- 
*        tains,  Volcanoes,   Champaign,   Coasts,  Cliffs,   Archipe- 
lagoes, &c.     [vide  Continent,  Island,  &c.]     The  Water 
is  divided  into   Oceans,    Seas,   Gulfs,    Bays,    Havens, 
Straits,  Lakes,  Rivers,   Creeks,    Cataracts,  &c.     [vide 
Ocean,   Sea,  &c.]     The  political  division  of  the  earth  is 
into   Countries,  Empires,    Kingdoms,    States,    Circles, 
Provinces,  Counties,  Towns,  Cities,  Villages,  &c. 
The  principal  writers  on  geography  among  the  ancients 
are    Ptolemy,     Strabo,    Pomponius    Mela,    Pausanias, 
Arrian,  Dica;archus,  Dionysius,  Stephanus,  &c.    Among 
the  moderns,  Johannes  de  Sacrobosco,  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster,  Clavius,  Cluverius,  Cellarius,  Wolfius,  &c. 
GEO'LOGY  (Sat.)  from    vS,   the   earth,  and  Myn-.,  a  dis- 
course ;  that  branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats  of 
the  structure  of  the  earth  in  regard  to  the  origin,  constitu- 
tion, and  composition  of  its  solid  contents. 
GE'OMANCY  (Ant.)  vi'"/*«'"^!'«,  from  v5,  the   earth,    and 
fjuat-iix,   divination ;    a  kind   of  divination   performed   by 
making  circles  on  the  earth,  or  by  opening  the  earth. 
GEOME'TRA  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  Phaloena,  comprehending  those  insects  of 
this  tribe  which  have  the  antenna;  pectinate. 
GEOME'TRICAL  (Geoni.)  an   epithet  for  what  appertains 
to  the  science  and  principles  of  geometry,  as  a — Geometri- 
cal place,  a  certain  bound  or  cKtent  wherein  any  point  may 
serve  for  the  solution  of  a  local  or  undetermined  problem. 
— Geometrical  solution  of  a  problem,   a  solution  according 
to  the  rules  of  geometry,  &c. 
GEO'METRY,   the  science  which  teaches  the  dimensions 
of  lines,    surfaces,     and    solids.     The    word    is    derived 
from  the  Greek  -,£a«.!Tpij«,  signifying,  literally,  a  measuring 
of  land,  because  the  study  of  geometry  first   took  its   rise 
from  the  measuring  of  lands.     The  invention  of  it  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile,  which  destroyed  all 
their  landmarks,  had  recourse  to  mathematical  admeasure- 
ment to  determine  the  boundaries  of  each  man's  possessions. 
Geometry  is   distinguished  into   theoretical  and  practical. 
Theoretical  Geometry  treats  of  the  various  properties  and 
relations    of   magnitudes    and    the   different  propositions 
which  flow  out  of  these. — Practical  Geometry  is  the  appli- 
cation of  these  general  principles  to  the  various  purposes  of 
admeasurement  in  the  concerns  of  life.     Speculative  geo- 
metry may  again  be  divided  into  the  elementary  and  the 
sublime  geonictr}'. — Klcmcntary   or   Common    Geometry  is 
employed  in  the  consideration  of  lines,  superficies,  angles, 
planes,  figures,  and  solids. — Sublime  or  Higher  Geometry 
enters  into  the  consideration  of  curve  lines,  conic  sections, 
and  the  bodies  formed  of  them. 

Line.  A  Line,  according  to  Euclid,  is  length  without 
breadth,  the  extremities  of  which  are  points  that  have  no 
parts  or  magnitude. — A  straight  line  is  that  which  lies 
evenly  between  the  points,  as  A  B,  fig.  1,  Plate  37.  This 
being  the  shortest  line  between  any  two  points,  is  de- 
nominated their  distance  from  each  other. — A  curve  line 
is  that  whose  parts  lie  unevenly  between  their  points  or 
tend  different  ways,  as  A  C  B. — A  perpendicular  is  a  line 
which  is  normal  or  perpendicular  to  another,  as  C  D 
perpendicular  to  A  B.  This  makes  the  adjacent  angles 
equal, _  namely,  C  D  B  and  C  D  A,  fig.  2,  and  each  of 
them  is  called  a  right  angle. — An  oblique  line  is  that 
which  is  oblique  to  another,  and  makes  the  angles 
oblique,  as  A  B  to  A  C,  fig.  3. — Parallel  lines  are  those 
which  preserve  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  as 
OPandQR,  fig.  7.     These  lines  if  infinitely  produced 


will  never  meet. — Convergent  lines  are  those  whose  dis- 
tance from  each  other  becomes  always  less,  as  T  O  and 
U  Q,   fig.  4. — Divergent  lines  are  those  whose  distance 
from  each  other  becomes  always  greater,  as  O  N  and 
RS,fig.  4. 
Superficies.     The  Superficies  is  that  which  has  only  length 
and  breadth  ;    the  terms  and  boundaries  of  which  are 
lines,  and  the  measure  or  quantity  is   called  the  area. 
Superficies    are   either   plane,    rectilinear,    curvilinear, 
convex,  or  concave. — A  plane  superficies  is  that  in  which 
any  two   points  being  taken,  the  straight  line  between 
them   lies  wholly  in   that  superficies. —  A  rectilinear  SU' 
policies  is  that   which  is   bounded   by  right  lines. — A 
curvilinear  superficies  is   bounded  by  curved   lines. — A 
convex  superficies    is  that  which   is    curved,    and   rises 
outwards. — A  concave  superficies  is   curved,   and  sinks 
inwards. 
Angles.     An  angle  is  the  mutual  inclination  of  two  lines 
or  two  planes  meeting  in  a  point,  called  the  vcrtcr,   or 
angular  point,  as  B,  fig.  5.     Angles  are  mostly  denoted 
by  three   letters,  the   middle  of  which  stands   for  the 
vertex  or  angular  point,  as  A  B  C,   D  B  C.     The  sides 
which   contain  the  angle   are  called  the  legs,  as   A  B, 
B  C,  or  D  B,  B  C.     Angles  are  distinguished  in  respect 
to  the  form   of  their  legs,   their  magnitude,  and  their 
relative  situation,  into — Rectilinear  angles,  whose  legs 
are  both   right   angles. —  Curvilinear  angles,   which  are 
contained  by  curves. — Mixt,  or  mixtilinear  angles,  which 
have   one  leg  rectilinear  and  the   other  curvilinear. — 
night  angles  are  formed  by  one  line  standing  perpen- 
dicularly  on    another,  as  C  D  B,  and  C  D  A,  fig.  2. — 
Oblique  angles  are  those  which  are  not  right;  these  may 
be  either  acute  or  obtuse. — An  acute  angle  is  less  than  a 
right   one,  as  D  B  C,  fig.  5,  A  E  B,  fig.  6. — An  obtuse 
angle  is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  as  F  D  B,  fig.  2. — 
Vertical  angles  are  such  as  have  their  legs  mutually  con- 
tinuations of  each  other,  as  A  and  b,  c  and  d,  fig.  ":  these 
are  also  called  opposite  angles. — Alternate    angles    are 
those  made  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  line  cutting  two 
parallel  lines,     A  y,    fig.   7. — External  angles   are   the 
angles  of  a  figure  made   without  it  by  producing  the 
sides,  as  c,  fig.  7. — Internal  angles  are  those  within  the 
figure,  as  b,  q,  fig.  7.     [vide  Angle'} 
Figure.     A   Figure  is  that  which  is  included  within  one 
or  more  boundaries,   called  sides.     Figures  are,    as    to 
their  form,  either  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  or  mixtilinear. 
Rectilinear  Figures.     Rectilinear  Figures  are  those  figures 
which  are  contained  by  right  lines  :  the   ambit   or  limit 
of  such   a   figure  is  called  the  perimeter.     Rectilinear 
figures  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  number  of 
their  sides,   into  trilateral  figures,  or  triangles ;  quadri- 
lateral figures,   or  squares ;  and  multilateral  figures,  or 
trapeziums. 
Triangles.      Trilateral  figures,    or   Triangles,    are  figures 
contained  by  three  straight  lines;  of  these  there  is  the 
— Equilateral  triangle,  which  has  all  its  sides  equal,  as 
fig.   8. — Isosceles    triangle,    which    has    only    two    sides 
equal,  as  fig.  9.     It  is  proved  in  the  fifth  proposition  of 
the  first  Book  of  Euclid,  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of 
an  isosceles  triangle,  as  FD  E  and  FED,  are  equal  to 
each  other. — Scalene  triangle,  which  has  three  unequal 
sides,    as  C  A  B,  fig.  10. — Right-angled   triangle,  that 
which  has  a  right  angle,  as  MKL,  fig.  11. — An  obtuse 
angled   triangle,    that  which  has   an  obtuse   angle,    as 
P  N  O,    fig.    12. — Acute   angled    triangle,     that    which 
has  all  three  acute  angles,  as  A  C  B,   fig.  8.     To  the 
right-angled  triangle  belongs  the  hypothenuse,  i.  e.  the 
side    which    subtends,     or    is    opposite    to    the     right 
angle,   as  M  L.     In    the  4-7th  Proposition  of  the  first 
Book  of  Euclid,  it  is  proved  that  the  square  of  the  hy- 
nothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides, 
c  2 
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Quadrilnternl  Figures.  A  quadrilateral  figure  is  that  whose 
perimeter  consists  of  four  sides.  The  principal  of  these 
figures  are  as  follow  :  namely — The  square,  i.  e.  a  four- 
sided  figure,  which  has  all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  its  an- 
gles right  angles,  as  A  B  C  D,  fig.  13. — An  oblong  sgiiare, 
a  figure  having  all  its  angles  riglit  angles,  but  not  all  its 
sides  equal,  as  A  B  C  D,  fig.  1.5. —  A  rhombus  is  a  figure 
which  has  all  its  sides  equal,  but  its  angles  are  not  all 
right  angles,  as  E  F  G  H,  fig.  14. — A  rhomboid  is  a 
figure  which  has  its  opposite  sides  equal  to  each  other, 
but  all  its  sides  are  not  equal,  and  its  angles  are  not  right 
angles,  as  O  P  Q  N,  fig.  16. — A  rectangle  is  any  quadri- 
lateral figure  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  such  as 
fig.  15. — Parellelogram  is  any  quadrilateral  figure  whose 
opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  consequently  equal,  as 
fig.  13,  1-1-,  15,  and  16. — "XUc  diagonal  is  the  line  which 
divides  any  parallelogram  into  two  equal  parts,  as  D  B, 
fig.  15,  and  P  N,  fig.  16  ;  and  if  any  two  lines,  as  E  G 
and  H  K,  be  drawn  parallel  to  A  B  and  B  C,  then  four 
parallelograms  will  be  formed ;  namely,  two,  which  are 
called  parallelograms  about  tlie  diameter,  as  H  G  and  E  K, 
fig.  15;  and  two  which  are  complements,  namely,  A  F  and 
F  C.  An}'  one  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter, 
together  with  the  two  complements,  is  called  a  gnomon, 
as  the  parallelogram  H  G,  together  with  the  comple- 
ments A  F,  F  C,  is  the  gnomon,  which  is  briefly  ex- 
pressed by  the  letters  A  G  K  or  E  H  C.  Every  right- 
angled  parallelogram  or  rectangle  is  said  to  be  contained 
by  the  two  lines  which  contain  one  of  the  right  angles : 
thus,  the  rectangle  A  B  C  D  is  said  to  be  conlained  by 
the  lines  B  A  and  A  D.  Trapeziums  are  all  other  four- 
sided  figures,  as  fig.  17. 

Multilateral  Figures.  Multilateral  figures  or  polygons  are 
those  figures  which  consist  of  more  than  four  sides, 
which  are  called  pentagons,  if  they  consist  of  five  sides, 
as  in  fig.  IS;  liexagons,  if  of  six  sides,  as  fig.  19;  oc- 
tagons, if  of  eight  sides,  &c. 

Figures  are  moreover  distinguished  into  —  equiangular, 
which  have  their  angles  equal  ;  equilateral,  when  they 
have  their  sides  equal  each  to  each  ;  regular,  when  they 
are  both  equiangular  and  equilateral  ;  irregular,  when 
they  are  not  equiangular  and  equilateral. — Similar  rec- 
tilinear Jigures  are  those  which  have  their  several  angles 
equal  each  to  each,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles 
proportional. — Reciprocal  Jigures,  i.  e.  triangles  and  pa- 
rallelograms, are  such  as  have  their  sides  about  two  of 
their  angles  proportionals  in  such  manner,  that  a  side  of 
the  one  is  to  a  side  of  the  other,  as  the  remaining 
side  of  the  second  is  to  the  remaining  side  of  the 
other. 

The  Base  of  a  figure  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  perimeter,  as 
K  L,  fig.  11.  The  vertex  of  a  figure  is  the  extreme 
point  opposite  to  the  base,  as  M.  The  altitude  of  a 
figure  is  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  base,  as 
M  K.  A  rectilinear  figure  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  an- 
other rectilinear  figure,  when  all  the  angles  of  the  in- 
scribed figure  are  upon  the  sides  of  that  in  which  it  is 
inscribed,  each  upon  each,  as  ABDC,  fig.  27.  In 
like  manner,  a  figure  is  said  to  be  described  about  an- 
other figure,  when  all  the  sides  of  the  circuniscril)ed 
figure  pass  through  the  angular  points  of  the  figure, 
about  which  it  is  described,  each  to  each. 
C'urviliticar  Figures.  Of  curvilinear  figures  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  circle. 

Circle.  A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  contained  by  one  line, 
called  the  circumference  or  periplienj,  as  B  A  1),  fig.  '10, 
which  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  a  certain  point,  called 
the  centre,  as  C.  All  the  lines  drawn  from  this  point  to 
the  circumference  are  equal,  as  C  A,  C  I'^,  (.'  I). — The 
chord  of  a  circle  is  the  right  line  drawn  from  one  point 
of  a  circumference  to  another,  as  A  B,  fig.  20. — The 


diameter  is  a  chord  which  passes  through  the  centre,  as 
A  E  :  the  semi-diameter,  or  the  half  of  the  diameter,  is 
otherwise  called  a  radius,  as  A  C  or  C  D. — The  arc  is 
any  part  of  the  circumference  cut  otf  by  the  chord,  as 
A  F  B,  fig.  20. — The  arc  of  a  circle  is  the  measure  of  an 
angle :  thus  the  angle  BAG,  in  fig.  3,  is  measured  by 
the  arc  D  E. — The  segment  of  a  circle  is  that  part  whicK*' 
is  bounded  by  an    arc  and  its  chord,  as  the  segment 
A  F  B  A,  comprehended  within  the  arc  F  B  A,  and  the 
chord  A  B.     Jt  is  called  the  greater  segment  when  it  is 
greater  than  a  semicircle  ;  and  the  lesser  segment  when  it 
is  less. — The  sector  of  a  circle  is  the  part,  A  C  D,  com- 
prehended within  the  two  radii,  A  C  and  C  D,  fig.  20. 
— The  tangent  to  a  circle  is  that  line  which  touches  a  cir- 
cle ;  but  if  produced,  falls  wholly  without  the  circle,  as 
H  I,  fig.  21,  which  touches  the  circle  ML,  in  the  point 
L.      A  circle  is  a  tangent  to  another  circle  within  if  it 
lies  wholly  within  the  other  circle,  as  L  M  touches  the 
circle  L  N  within,  as  in  fig.  23.    A  circle  touches  another 
circle    without,    if,    meeting   the   other   circle,    it   falls 
wholly  without  it,  as  L  M  and  L  N  touch  each  other  ia 
the    point   L,    fig.  22. — Straight  lines  are   said  to   be 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  when  perpen- 
diculars, drawn  to  them  from  the  centre,  are  equal,  as 
D  E  and  F  G,  which  have  the  equal  lines  C  A  and  C  B 
drawn  perpendicularly  to  them,  as  in  fig.  24-. — An  angle 
at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  that  which  forms  the  vertex  of 
a  triangle  at  the  centre,  as  B  G  C,  E  H  F,  fig.  25,  26. — 
The  angle  at  the  circumj'erence  is  that  which  forms  the  ver- 
tex of  a  triangle  at  the  circumference,  as  B  A  C,  E  D  F. 
The  angle  at  the  centre  is  double  that  at  the  circum- 
ference, as  proved  by  Prop.  26,   Book  III,  of  Euclid's 
Elements. — An  angle  is  said  to  insist  or  stand  upon  the 
circumference,    intercepted   between  the  straight  lines 
that  contain  the  angle  :  thus  the  angles  B  A  C,  B  G  C, 
E  D  V,  and  E  H  F,  stand  on  the  circumferences  B  K  C, 
E  L  F. — A  rectilinear  figure  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle  when  all  the  angles  of  the  inscribed  figure  are 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  as  ABDC,  fig.  28. 
— A  rectilinear  figure  is   said   to   be  described  about  a 
circle,    when    each    side   of  the    circumscribed    figure 
touches  the  circumference  of  the  circle,   as  ABDC, 
fig.  29. — A  circle  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  rectilinear 
figure  when  the  circumference  touches  each  side  of  the 
figure,  as  A  B  D  C,  fig.  29. — A  circle  is  said  to  be  de- 
scribed about  a  rectilinear  figure  when  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  passes  through  all  the  angular  points  of  the 
figure,    about   which    it    is    described,    as   ABDC, 
fig.  30. 
Solid  Figures.     A  solid  is  that  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.     That  which   bounds  a  solid  is  a  plane, 
or  a  plane  superficies. — A  straight   line   is  perpendicular, 
or  at  right  angles  to  a  plane  when  it  makes  right  angles 
with  every  straight  line  meeting  it  in  that  plane,  as  A  B 
in  fig.  3G. — A  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  when  the 
straight  lines  drawn  in  one  of  the  planes  perpendicularly 
to  the  common  section  of  the  two  planes  are  perpendi- 
oalar  to  the  other,  as  A  B  C,  fig.  37. — The  inclination  of 
a  straight  line  to  a  plane  is  the  acute  angle  contained  by 
that  straight  line,  and  another  drawn  from   the  point  in 
which  the  first  line  meets  the   ])lane,  to  the  point  in 
which   a   per|)endicular   to  the   plane   drawn   from   any 
point  of  the  first  line  above  the  plane,  meets  the  same 
plane,  as   A  C  B,  fig.  38. — The  inclination   of  a  plane 
to  a  plane  is  the  acute  angle  contained  by  two  straight 
lines  drawn   from   any  the  same  point  of  their  common 
section   at  right  angles  to  it,  one  upon  one  plane,  as 
A  B,  and   the   other  upon   the  other,  as   B  C,   fig.  39, 
Two  ])lanes  are  said  to  have  the  same  or  like  inclination 
to  one  another,  which  two  other  planes  have,  when  the 
said  angles  of  inclination  are  equal  to  one  another. — A 
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solid  angle  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  meeting  of  more 
than  two  planes  whicli  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  as  the 
angle  A,  fig.  40,  and  E,  fig.  il,  made  by  the  meeting 
of  C  A  D,  CAB,  B  A  E,  D  A  E,  or  by  the  meeting  of 
H  E  K,  G  E  H,  GEL,  and  K  E  L. — A  pyramid  is  a 
solid  figure  contained  by  planes  that  are  constituted  be- 
twixt one  plane  and  one  point  above  it  in  which  they 
meet,  as  fig.  4-2. — A  prism  is  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  plane  figures,  of  which  two  that  are  opposite  are 
equal,  similar,  and  parallel  to  one  another ;  and  the 
others  parallelograms,  as  in  fig.  4-3. — A  sphere  is  a  solid 
figure  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle,  as 
C  B  A  round  its  diameter  C  A,  as  in  fig.  44. — A  cone  is 
a  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  A  B  C,  about  one  of  the  sides  contain- 
ing the  right  angle,  as  A  B,  fig.  4.5.  If  the  fixed  side  be 
equal  to  the  other  side,  containing  the  right  angle,  as 
A  B  and  B  C,  fig.  45,  it  is  a  right-angled  cone  ;  if  it  be 
less  than  the  other  side,  as  in  fig.  46,  it  is  an  obtuse- 
angled  cone  ;  and  if  it  be  greater  than  the  other  side,  as 
in  fig.  47,  it  is  an  acute-angled  cone.  The  axis  of  a  cone 
is  the  fixed  straight  line,  as  A  B,  about  which  the  tri- 
angle revolves.  The  base  of  a  cone  is  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  that  side  containing  the  right  angle  which 
revolves. — A  cylinder  is  a  solid  figure  described  by  the 
revolution  of  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  A  C  B,  fig. 48, 
about  one  of  its  sides,  as  A  B,  which  remains  fixed, 
and  is  called  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  bases  of 
a  cylinder  are  the  circles  described  by  the  two  revolving 
opposite  sides  of  the  parallelogram. —  A  cube  is  a  solid 
figure  contained  by  six  equal  squares,  as  fig.  49. — A 
tetrahedron  is  a  solid  figure  contained  by  four  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles,  as  fig.  50.  —  Octahedron,  a  solid 
figure  contained  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles, 
as  fig.  51.— A  dodecahedron,  a  solid  figure  contained  by 
twelve  equal  pentagons,  which  are  equilateral  and  equian- 
gular, asfig.  52."An  icosahedron,  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  twenty  equal  and  equilateral  triangles,  as  fig.  53. —  A 
parallelopiped,  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  quadrila- 
teral figures,  whereof  everj'  opposite  two  are  parallel. 

Ratio.  Ratio  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two  magnitudes  of 
the  same  kind  to  one  another  in  respect  of  quantity  : 
thus  the  ratio  of  'i  to  1,  or  of  A  B  to  A  G,  fig.  31,  is 
double  ;  that  of  3  to  I ,  triple,  &c. — A  less  magnitude  is 
said  to  be  a  part  of  a  greater  when  the  less  measures 
the  greater,  or  is  contained  in  it  a  certain  number  of 
times  exactly:  thus  AG  is  a  part  of  A  B,  fig.  31. — A 
greater  magnitude  is  said  to  be  a  multiple  of  a  less  when 
the  greater  is  measured  by  or  contains  the  less  a  certain 
number  of  times :  thus  A  B  is  a  multiple  of  E,  and  C  D 
of  F,  fig.  31. —  Magnitudes  are  said  to  have  a  ratio  to 
one  another  when  the  less  can  be  multiplied  so  as  to 
exceed  the  other ;  and  those  magnitudes  which  have  the 
same  ratio  are  called  proportionals. 

Proportion.  Proportion  is  the  similitude  of  ratios:  thus  the 
ratio  oft)  to  2  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  ;  and  the 
ratio  of  15  to  5  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  3  to  1  :  there- 
fore the  ratio  of  6  to  2  is  the  same  as  that  of  15  to  5, 
which  is  expressed  thus :  as  6:2::  15:5.  The  first  of 
four  magnitudes  is  said  to  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  second 
which  the  third  has  to  the  fourth,  when  any  equimultiples 
whatsoever  of  the  first  and  third  being  taken,  and  any 
equimultiples  whatsoever  of  the  second  and  fourth :  if 
the  multiple  of  the  first  be  less  than  that  of  the  third, 
the  multiple  of  the  second  is  also  loss  than  that  of  the 
fourth  ;  if  equal,  equal ;  and  if  less,  less  :  thus  A,  fig.  32, 
is  said  to  have  the  same  ratio  to  B  as  C  to  D,  supposing 
E,  F  to  be  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  A  and  B,  and 
G,  H  any  equimultiples  whatever  of  C  and  D ;  so  that  if 
E  be  greater  than  G,  F  is  greater  than  H,  if  equal, 
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equal,  and  if  less,  less. — In  proportionals  the  antecedent 

terms  are  called  homologous  to  one  another,  and  the 
consequents  to  one  aJiother. 
Proportion  varies  according  to  the  order  or  magnitude  of 
the  proportionals,  as — Alternate  propoiiion,  when  the 
first  of  four  magnitudes  has  the  same  ratio  to  the  third 
which  the  second  has  to  the  fourth  ;  thus  the  ratio  of 
A  to  C,  fig.  32,  being  the  same  as  B  to  D,  the  pro- 
portion is  alternate. — Inverse  proportion  is  when  the 
second  is  to  the  first  as  the  fourth  to  the  third,  i.  e.  B 
to  A  as  D  to  C. — Compound  proportion  is  when  the  first, 
together  with  the  second,  is  to  the  second  as  the  third, 
together  with  the  fourth,  is  to  the  fourth,  i.  e.  supposing 
A  E  to  be  E  B  as  C  F  to  F  D,  fig.  33,  then,  by  compo- 
sition, A  B  is  to  B  E  as  C  D  to  D  E. — Proportion  hi/ 
division  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  for  supposing 
A  B  to  be  B  E  as  C  D  to  E  F,  then,  by  division,  A  E  is 
to  E  B  as  C  F  to  FD.  Proportion  by  conversion  is  when 
the  first  is  to  its  excess  above  the  second  as  the  third  to 
its  excess  above  the  fourth. — Ordinate  proportion,  or  pro- 
portion ex  crquali,  i.  e.  from  equality  of  distance,  is  when 
any  number  of  magnitudes  more  than  two  are  propor- 
tionals in  such  manner,  that  when  taken  two  and  two  of 
each  rank,  it  is  inferred  that  the  first  is  to  the  last  of  the 
first  rank  of  magnitudes  as  the  first  is  to  the  last  of  the 
others,  as  in  fig.  34,  supposing  A  to  be  to  B  as  D  to  E, 
and  B  to  C  as  E  to  F;  then,  ex  ccquali,  A  is  to  C  as  D  to  F. 
—  Perturbnte  proportion,  or  proportion  ex  crqnali,  in  cross 
order,  is  when  the  proportion  of  such  magnitudes,  taken 
two  and  two  in  cross  order,  is  inferred :  thus,  supposing 
A  to  be  to  B  as  E  to  F ;  and  as  B  is  to  C  so  is  D  to  E ; 
then  A  is  to  C  as  D  to  F. 
The  principal  writers  on  geometry,  besides  Euclid,  are 
Archimides,  Apollonius,  Pappus,  Eutocius,  and  Proclus, 
among  the  ancients ;  those  among  the  moderns  have 
been  already  given  under  the  head  of  Algebra. 
GEOPILY'SIA  (Chem.)  ymzawlx,  a  separation  of  particles- 

by  dilution. 
St.  GEORGE  [Numis.)  on  the  medals  of  Alexis,  John,  and 
Manuel  Comnenus,  this  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  is  re- 
presented  mostly  on   horseback  holding  a  spear  in  one 
hand,  and  a  sword,  &c.  in  the  other,  sometimes  piercing  a 
dragon,  as  he  is  now  commonly  represented;  the  inscrip- 
tion (2)  FGPriOC,  i.e.   ayioj  Fsafyios,  or   Holy   George. 
Bandar.  Numis.  Imp,  Roman. 
St.  George  (Her.)  or  Knight  of  St.  George,  a  denomination 
of  several  military  orders,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Garter,  by  whom  the  figure  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
back is  worn. 
St.  Geoi;ge  {Mil.)  the  English  war  cry. 
GEORGE  D'OR  (Com.)  a  Hanoverian  coin  equal  in  value 

to  about  16.S.  6|rf. 
Gf.ouge  Noble,  a  name  for  the  noble  coined  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VII 1.    [vide  Coinage'] 
GEO'RGIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  so  called  from  one 
David  George,  a  Dutchman,  who  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah. 
GEO'RGICS  (Poet.)  from  v«i  the  earth,  and  ipvov,  a  work ; 
books  treating  on  husbandry,  of  which  Virgil  has  left  an 
example. 
GEO'RGIUM    Sidus  (Astron.)  or  Uranus,  the  name  given 
by  Dr.  Herschei,   in  honour  of  his  late   Majesty,  to  the 
planet  which  he  discovered  in  1781.   [vide  Astronomy'] 
GER/E'STIA  (Ant.)  v^fiVi^-,   a  festival  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, kept  at  Geraestus  in  Eubola.     Stephan.  Byz. ;   Schol. 
Pindar. 
GERA'NIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  16  Mona- 
delphia.  Order  5  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.   five-leaved. — Con.  petals  five. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  ten  ;    anthers   oblong. — Pisx.  germ 
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five-cornered ;  style  awlsliapecl ;  stigmas  five. — Per.  cap- 
sule five-grained  ;  seeds  ovate,  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Geranium 
violle.  Common  Crane's-bill,  or  Uove's-foot. — Geranium 
pratense,  Meadow  Crane's-bill,  native  of  Europe. — GV- 
ranium  robertianum.  Stinking  Crane's-bill,  or  Herb  Ro- 
bert, native  of  Europe. — Geranium  Bohcmicum,  Bohe- 
mian Crane's-bill.  —  Geranium  carolinianum,  Carolina 
Crane's-bill. — Geranium  disscctum.  Jagged  Crane's-bill. 
— Geranium  columbinum.  Long-stalked  Crane's-bill,  na- 
tive of  Europe. — Geranium  lucidum,  Shining  Crane's- 
bill,  or  Dove's-foot. — Geranium  rotundi folium.  Round- 
leaved  Crane's-bill. — Geranium  st/lvnticum,  Wood  Crane's- 
bill. — Geranium  nodosum.  Knotted  Crane's-bill. — Geia- 
Ilium  rejlexum.  Purple-flowered  Crane's-bill. — Geranium 
phccum,  Dark-flowered  Crane's-bill. — Geranium  tubero- 
sum. Tuberous-rooted  Crane's-bill. — Geranium  incanum, 
Hoary-leaved  Crane's-bill.  —  Geranium  sanguineum. 
Bloody  Crane's-bill.  —  Geranium  Sibericnm,  Siberian 
Crane's-bill,  lic.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bank. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.;  Rail 
Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Geranium  is  also  another  name  for  the  Erodium. 
GERA'RAT  (Med.)    a  name  in   Avicenna  for  poisonous 

animals. 
GERA'RDIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didi/namia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  Ji laments  four;  anthers  small. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  simple;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  capside 
ovate ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Gerardia 
delphinifolia,  Larkspur-leaved   Gerardia,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Gerardia  purpurea,  seu  Digitalis,  native 
of  North  America,  &c.  &c. 
GERASCA'NTHUS  {But.)  the  Cordia  gerascanthus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
GERBE'RA  {Bot.)  the  Arnica  crocca  of  Linnaeus. 
GE'RMAN  {Law)  germanus,  whole,  or  entire,  as  respects 
genealogy  or  descent ;    thus  "  Brother-german  "  denotes 
one  who  is  brother  both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side. 
"  Cousins-gernian,"  those  in  the  first  and  nearest  degree, 
i.  e.  children  of  brothers  or  sisters. 
GERMA'NDRA  {Bot.)  the  Teucrium  of  Linnffius. 
GE'RMEN  (Z?o<.)  germ,  ovary,   or  seed-bud ;  the  rudiment 
of  the  fruit  while  yet  in  embryo,  which  is  the  lower  part  or 
base  of  the  pistil:  when   the  germ  is  included  within  the 
corolla,  it  is  said  to  be  superior,  but  when  placed  below 
the  corolla,  inferior  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  corolla 
is  placed  above  the  germ  it  is  called  superior  ;  and  when  it 
encloses  the  germ  so  as  to   liave  its  base  below  the  germ  it 
is  called   inferior :  when  the  germ  is  elevated  on  a  fulcra 
liesides  the  peduncle  it  is  said  to  be  pedicelled. 
GERMINA'TIO  {Bot.)  germination,  the  time  when  seeds 

begin  to  vegetate  ;  also  the  act  of  their  vegetating. 
GEROCO'.MI  A  {Med.)  ytfcKouj.u,  from  v'p",  an  old  man,  and 
r.if/Au,    to   take    care   of;    that    part   of  medicine  which 
prescribes  a  regimen  for  old  age. 
GERONTOCO'MIA  {Med.)  vide  Gerocomin. 
C;ER()NT0.\0N  {Med.)  from  v^f^",  an  old  person,  and  to|o», 
a  bow  ;  a  small  ulcer,  like  the  head   of  a  dart,  appearing 
sometimes  in  the  cornea  of  old  persons. 
GEROP()'(;ON  {Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Synge- 
nrsia.  Order  1  Polygamia  .T-qualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  common  simple.— Con.  com- 
pound uniform. — St  am.  ^filaments  five  ;  anthers  cylindric. 
— I'lHT.  germ  oblong;  iVy/e  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Pi'.R. 
none  ;  seeds  subulate. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  and  natives  of 
Italy,  as  the — Geropogon  glabrHm,sca  Trapogon,  Smooth 
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Geropogon,  or  Old  Man's  Beard. — Geropogon  hirsutum. 
Rough  Geropogon  ;  but  the — Geropogon  calyculatum  is 
a  perennial. 
GE'RRA  {Ant.)  vifp'a,  a  square  sort  of  shield,  used  first  by 

the  Persians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks. 
GE'RRiE  {Mil.)  hurdles  made  of  twigs,  and  filled  with  earth, 

for  the  fortifying  a  place.     Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
GE'RRES  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  pilchard  kind.    Plin.  1.  3'2, 

c.  10. 
GE'RRIS  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus   Cimex,  according 
to  Pabricius,  comprehending  those  species  which  have  the 
lip  rounded,  and  body  long. 
GERSU'MA  {Archaol.)  a  fine,  or  an  income,  among  the 

Saxons. 
GE'RUND  {Gram.)  a  part  of  a  verb  so  called  from  its  double 

use  and  form,  namely,  as  a  verb  and  an  adjective. 
GESNE'RA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Gesneria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
GESNE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  l-t  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-\eave<i. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  Jilameyits  four  ;  anthers  simple. — PiST. 
geryn    infeiior ;    style   filiform  ;    stigynas  capitate. — Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Gesneria  humilis. 
Low  Gesneria,  native  of  New   Spain. — Gesneria  acait- 
lis,  seu  Rapu7iculus,  Stemless   Gesneria,  native   of    Ja- 
maica.— Gesneria  tomentosa,  seu  Digitalis,  Woolly  Ges- 
neria, native  of  Jamaica.     Raii  Hist. 
Gesneria  is  also  the  Digitalis  canariensis  of  Linnaeus. 
GE'SSANT  {Her.)  vide  .lessatit. 
GE'SSERAIN  {Archceol.)  a  breast-plate. 
GE'SSES  (Her.)  \\<!i.s  Jesses. 
GESTA'TIO  {Ant.)  a  place  of  exercise  among  the  Romans, 

similar  to  what  is  now  termed  a  riding-school. 
GESTATION  {Med.)  pregnancy;  the  period  that  intervenes 

between  conception  and  delivery. 
GE'STIO  pro  hcBredc  {Laiv)  behaviour  as  heir;  in   Scotch 
law,  that  conduct  by  which  the  heir  makes  himself  liable  to 
the  debts  of  the  ancestor. 
GE'STU   el  Jamd  (/.niu)  an  ancient  writ  where  a  person's 

good  behaviour  was  impeached. 
GETHIOIDES  {Bot.)  the  Allium  jjallens  of  Linnaeus. 
GETHY'LLIS  (Bot.)    yz^i-AA.V  or    iyA.'flfs,    a  name  for  the 
heads    or    divisions    of    garlick,    which    are    now    callotl 
cloves.      Aristoph.  Acharn ;    Schol.  in    Nicand.;    Theoph. 
Ui.st.  Plant.  I.  7,  c.  4  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  18  ;  Plin.  1. 19,  c.  6 ; 
Athcn.  1.  9,  c.  3. 
Gethyllis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6 
Hcxandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal,    none — CoR.    one-petalled.— 
St  AM.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  linear. — PiST.  germ   infe- 
rior; style  simple;   stigma   capitate.- — Per.  berry  club- 
shaped  ;  seeds  nestling  one  upon  another  in  three  rows. 
S]>ecies.     The  species  are  natives   of  the  Cape,  as   the — 
Gcthi/Uis   villosa,    seu   Papiria,    Hairy   Gethyllis. —  Ge- 
thyllis   ciliaris,    Fringed   Gethyllis.  —  Gethyllis   .ynralis, 
S|)iral  Gethyllis. 
GETIIYON  (Bot.)  another  name  for  Gc%/&. 
GE'L'M    {Bot.)     a  genus   of   plants.    Class  12    Ico.Mndria, 
Order  3  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianlli  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — StAM.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  short. 
— PlST.  germs  numerous  ;  styles  long  ;  stigma  simple.-— 
Per.  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Geum  virgi- 
iiiacnm,  seu  Caryophyllata,  American  Avcns. — Geum  po- 
tentilloidcs,  seu  Dryas,  .Siberian  Avens. — Geum  urbanum. 
Common  Avens,  or  Herb  Bennet.  —  Geum  rivale. 
Water    Geum.       Clus.    Hist.;     Bauh,    Hist.;    BauU, 
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Pin,;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. ;  Rail  Hist.;    Tourn. 
Inst. 

Geum.  another  name  for  the  Dryas  of  Linnaeus. 

GHE'RKIN  (Cook.)  or  Gerkin,  a  sort  of  pickled  cucumber. 

GHE'UX  (Ecc.)  in  French  g/icux,  a  name  former)}'  given  to 
the  Protestants  in  tlie  Low  Countries, 

GHl'NLV  {Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so   called  from  Lucas 
Ghinia,  Class  2  Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cai.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Sta.m.    filaments   four;    anthers   with   oblong 
cells. — PisT.  germ  roundish  ;    style  the   length   of   the 
tube ;   stigma  four-lobed.— Per.  drupe  turbinate ;    seed 
nuts  angular. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Ghinia  spinosa 
Tamonea,    seu  I'erbena,  native  of  the   West   Indies. — 
Ghinia  mutica,  native  of  Guiana  and  the  Island  of  Ca- 
yenne, &c. 

GHI'TT.A.  (Bot.)  vide  Gutta  Gamba. 

GrBBOUS  (Aslron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  moon,  to  ex- 
press one  state  of  her  illumination,  namely,  while  she  moves 
between  her  quadratures,  in  opposition  to  the  sun:  she  is 
said  to  be  gibbous,  i.  e.  bunched,  or  convex. 

GrBBUS  (Bot.)  gibbous,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  swells 
out. 

GI'DDINESS  (Med.)  vide  Vertigo. 

GI'FFyE  (Med.)  tumours  behind  the  ears. 

GIFT  (Law)  donum,  donatio,  a  conveyance  which  passeth 
either  lands  or  goods.  A  gift  is  of  larger  extent  than  a 
grant,  being  applied  to  things  moveable  and  immoveable. 
In  respect  to  personal  property  gij'ts  are  always  gratuitous  ; 
grants  are  upon  some  consideration  or  equivalent. 

GI'FT-ROPE  (Mar.)  the  boat-rope  which  is  fastened  to  the 
boat  when  she  is  swifted,  for  the  purpose  of  towing  her  at 
the  stern  of  the  ship. 

GI'FTA  aqua;  (Archieol.)  the  stream  of  water  belonging  to  a 
mill.     Mon.  Angl.  tom.  3. 

GI'GA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  jig. 

GIG.\LO'BIUM  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  scandens  of  Linnasus. 

GI'GMILL  (Mech.)  a  mill  for  the  fulling  of  woollen  cloth. 

GIGO'T  (Man.)  the  branch  of  a  bridle  after  the  form  of  a 
gigot,  or  leg,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  round,  and  called 
in  French  gargouille. 

GIGS  {  Vel.)  or  giggs,  swellings  growing  on  the  inside  of 
a  horse's  lips. 

GILA'RUM  (Dot.)  vide  Serpyllum. 

GILD  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  jilben,  to  pay,  signified 
properly  a  tribute  or  fine,  but  it  was  employed  to  denote 
a  company  of  men  united  together  by  certain  laws  and 
orders  agreed  upon  among  themselves,  so  called  because 
each  paid  his  share  towards  its  support. — Gild-ale,  a  drink- 
ing match  where  each  paid  his  club  or  share. — Gild-mer- 
chant, a  privilege  by  which  merchants  might  hold  pleas  of 
lands  among  themselves. — Gild-rents,  rents  payable  to  the 
crown  by  any  gild  or  fraternity. 

GI'LD.'V  JSIercatnria  (Law)  mercantile  meetings,  assemblies, 
or  corporate  bodies. 

GI'LE.^D,  Balm  of  (Bot.)  the  Amyris  gileadensis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

GILL  (Ich.)  vide  Gills. 

Gill  (Bot.)  vide  Lamella. 

GI'LL-COVER  (7c//.)  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  substance 
placed  on  the  membrane  which  covers  the  gills. 

GILL-CRE'EP  by  the  Ground  (Bot.)  the  Glicoma  hederacea, 
or  Ground-Ivy,  of  Linnaeus. 

GI'LLIFLOWER  (Bot.)  the  Dianthus  caryophyllus  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  smaller  kind  of  carnation. — .Stock  GiUiHower,  the 
Cheiranthus  maritimus,  an  annual. — Queen's  Gilliflower,  or 
Dame's  Violet,  the  Hesperis. 
Gilliflower  (Her.)  this  flower  has  occasionally  been  borne 
in  coats  of  arms. 
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GILLS  (Ich.)  openings  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  serve 

as  the  organs  of  respiration  to  fishes. 
Gills  (Bot.)  vide  Lamella. 
GI'LT-HEAD  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  fish,  the  Sparus  of  Linnaeus, 

which  inhabits  the  European  seas.    It  feeds  chiefly  on  shell- 
fish, which  it  grinds  with  its  strong  teeth;  weighs  about  ten 

pounds  ;  and  has  coarse  flesh. 
GI'.MBALS  (Mar.)  brass  rings  by  which  a  sea  compass  is 

suspended  in  its  box. 
GI'MBLETTING    (Mar.)   the  act  of  turning  the  anchor 

round  by  the  stock. 
GI'MMEL  Ring  (Mech.)  or  Gemmow  Ring,  a  ring  of  double 

hoops  made  to  pla}'  into  each  other,  so  as  to  join  two  hands 

together,  which  serves   as  a  wedding  ring,  coupling  the 

parties. 
GIN   (Sport.)   contracted    from    engirt,    a    machine    which 

serves    as    a   trap    or    snare    for    catching    wild    beasts, 

birds,  &c. 
GINA'NNI.\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  9  Enneandria, 

Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — CoR.  petals 
three. — Stam.  Ji/amenls  nine;  ««//i«i  versatile. — Pist. 
ge7-m  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  le- 
gume long ;  seeds  many. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the — Ginannia 
guianensis,  seu  Paloue,  native  of  Guiana. 
GI'NGER  (Bot.)  a  well-known  Indian  root,  of  a  hot  quality, 

the  Zingiber  of  Linnaeus. 
GINGIBRA'CHIUM  (Med.)  the  scurvy. 
GIXGI'DIUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Daucus. 
GPNGIV.!^  (Anat.)  from  gigno,  to  beget,  because  the  teeth 

are  as  it  were  produced  in  them  ;  the  gums. 
GI'NGLYMUS  (Anat.)  -/i-/yAt/^c?,  a  sort  of  articulation  of 

the  bones  when  the  head  of  one  is  received  into  the  socket 

of  another. 
GINGO'  (Bot.)  vide  Ginkgo. 
Gl'NKGO  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Maidenhair  Tree  of 

Japan. 
GiaO'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  six. — Stam.  filaments  twelve;  anthers  kidney- 
shaped. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  subulate  ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capsule  flatted ;  seeds  many. 

Species.     The  single  species   is  a  shrub,    as  the   Ginora 
americana. 
GI'NSENG  (Bot.)  the  Panax  of  Linnaeus. 
GIPING  (Com.)  a  peculiar  way  of  curing  herrings,  by  taking 

out  the  entrails. 
GIRA'FF.'V  (Znol.)  another  name  for  the  Cameleopard. 
(jI'RASOL  (Min.)  a  name  for  the  Opal-stone. 
GI'RDERS  (Carpent.)  the  largest  pieces  of  timber  in  floors, 

whose  ends    are   usually   fastened  into  the  summers,    or 

breast-summers,  the  joists  being  fixed  to  the  girders. 
GIRDING  (Mar.)  vide  Girt. 
GI'RDLE,  Queen's  (Polit.)  an  ancient  tax  or  duty  formerly 

imposed   in  France  for  the  maintenance  of  the   Queen's 

household. 
GIRDLER  (Com)  a  maker  of  girdles. 
GI'RDLERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  H+S.    Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  as 

in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Per  fess  azure  and 

or,  a  pale  counter  charged,  each  piece  of  the 

first  charged  with  a  gridiron  of  the  second." 
GI'RON  (Her.)  vide  Gyron. 
GIRTE  (Mar.)  girding,  or  girt,  the  situation  of  a  ship  when 

her  cable  is  so  tight,   or  strained,  that  she  cannot  go  over 

with  her  stern-port,  but  will  lie  across  the  tide. — Girt-line, 

a  rope  passing  through  a  single  block  on  the  head  of  the 

lower  masts. 
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GIRTH  {Mech.)  the  circumference  of  any  thing,  as  ihe  girth 
of  a  piece  of  timber. 

GiKTH  U^/«"-)  a  leathern  girdle  buckled  under  a  horse's  belly. 

Girth  (Print.)  leather  thongs  belonging  to  the  carriage  of 
a  printing  press,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and  out. 

GISA'RME  (Mil.)  a  halbert  or  battle-axe,  so  called  from 
bis  anna,  because  it  wounded  on  both  sides. 

TO  GISE  (Law)  vide  Agislage. 

GISE'KIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  5  Pentagijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  ^/«n;cH/i  five  ;  anthers  roundish. — PiST.  germ 
superior  ;  stijle  short ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsules  five; 
seeds  ovate. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Gisekia 
pharnacioides,  seu  Koelreutcra,  Trailing  Gisekia,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

GIST  of  action  (Lniv)  from  the  French  gist,  the  cause  for 
which  the  action  lieth,  the  ground  and  foundation  thereof, 
without  which  it  is  not  maintainable. 

GITHA'GO  (Bat.)  the  Agrostemma  githago  of  Linnaeus. 

GIVE  (Mar.)  a  word  employed  in  some  sea  phrases,  as 
"  Give  way,"  an  order  to  a  boat's  crew  to  row  after  having 
ceased  for  a  short  time.  "  Give  way  together,"  an  order 
to  keep  rowing  together.     "  To  give  chase,"  to  pursue. 

GI'VEN  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  taken  for  granted  in 
a  problem. 

GI'VING  out  (Mus.)  a  term  used  by  organists  for  the  pre- 
vious or  preluding  performance,  by  which  the  psalm  tune 
about  to  be  sung  is  given  out  to  the  congregation. 

GIULLA'RI  (Mu.s.)  singers  and  actors  who  were  retained 
in  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  houses  of  great  persons 
in  Tuscany,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

GIU'STO  (Mus.)  Italian  signifying  steady,  which  is  written 
before  movements  that  are  to  be  performed  in  an  equal  and 
just  time. 

GI'ZZAIID  (Orn.)  the  stomach  of  birds. 

GLABE'LLA  (Aunt.)  iJuia-i(fif.vo>,  tlie  space  between  the  eye- 
brows, so  called  on  account  of  its  smoothness  or  freedom 
from  hair. 

GLA'BER  (Bat.)  smooth  ;  an  ejjilhet  for  a  stem  or  leaf. 

GLABRA'RIA  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Pulyadel- 
phia.  Order  3  Poli/andria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pma?;//;  one-leaved. — Cor.  ;)e- 
tals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  thirty  ;  anthers  kidney-shaped. 
— PiST.  ^erjH  sub-globose  ;  .s/y/c  filiform;  i//o^)»a  simple. 
— Per.  (/r!(/)e  juiceless;  seeds  oval. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Glabraria 
tersa,  seu  IJgnum  leve,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

GLA'CIERS  (Geog.)  a  name  given  to  the  large  ice-mountains 
in  Switzerland. 

GLA'CIS  (Fort.)  a  gentle  acclivity,  or  an  easy  sloping  bank, 
but  more  especially  that  which  ranges  from  the  parapet  of 
the  Covered-way  to  the  level  on  the  side  of  the  field. 

GLA'DIATOR  (Ant.)  a  fighter  who  contended  in  the  am- 
phitheatre and  other  places  for  the  amusement  of  the  spec- 
tators.     Quintil.  Declam.  'MYi. 

GLADIA'TUS  (hoi.)  sword-shaped  ;  an  epithet  for  a  silique, 
as  in  Cleome  Arabica,  Dolichos  ensijormis,  &c. 

GLA'DIOLE  (Bol.)  vide  Gladiolus. 

GLA'DIOLO  accedens  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Xyris. 

GLA'DIOLUS  (Bot.)  gladiolc ;  a  plant  so  called  from  the 
sword-like  shape  of  its  leaf.     Plin.  1.  21,  c.  1 1. 

(jladiolus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  a  spnthe. — Cor.   petal  one. — 
Sr  AM.  filaments   three;  anthers  ovate. — I'mr.  germ   in- 
ferior ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule  ovate ; 
seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  and  natives  of  the 
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Cape,  as  the — Gladiolus  communis,  Common  Corn  Flag. 

—  Gladiolus    tubiflorus.    Long  tubed    Corn  Flag Gla. 

diolus  plicatus,  Hairy  Corn  Flag. —  Gladiolus  tristis. 
Square-stalked  Corn  Flag. — Gladiolus  blandus,  Blush- 
coloured  Corn  Flag.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bank.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.;  Rati  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

Gladiolus  is  also  the  Feraria  undula  of  Linnaeus. 

GLAIR  (Nat.)  the  white  of  an  egg. 

GL.A.IVfc;  (Mil.)  a  weapon  like  a  halberd. 

GLAOIA  (Med.)  yXuft-u,  the  sordes  of  the  eye  in  a  lip- 
pitude. 

GLAND  (Anat.)  glandula,  an  organ  of  the  body,  composed 
of  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents,  destined  for  the 
secretion  or  alteration  of  some  fluid.  Glands,  according 
to  their  construction,  are  distinguished  into,  simple,  com- 
pound, conglobate,  and  conglomerate ;  according  to  their 
fluid  contents,  into  mucous,  sebaceous,  lymphatic,  salival, 
and  lachrymal. 

GLA'NDAGE  (Husband.)  the  same  as  mastoge,  or  feeding 
on  mast. 

GLA'NDERS  (Vet.)  a  virulent  and  contagious  disease  in 
horses,  exhibiting  itself  by  a  mucal  discharge  from  the 
nostrils. 

GLA'NDULA  (Anat.)  vide  Gland. 

Glandula  (Bot.)  a  gland  or  glandule,  an  excretory  or  se- 
cretory duct  in  plants.  Glands  are  usually  situated  on  the 
leaves,  petioles,  peduncles,  or  stipules. 

GLANDULO'SUS  (Bot.)  full  of  glands  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

GLANS  (Anat.)  iix?,civoi,  the  nut  of  the  Penis.  Ruff.  Ephes. 
de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

Glans  (Med.)  a  strumous  or  scrophulous  humour. 

GLARE'OLA  (Orn.)  Pratincole,  a  genus  of  birds,  having 
the  hill  strong,  short,  and  straight ;  Jeet  four-toed ;  tail 
forked. 

GLASS  (Chcm.)  a  factitious,  brittle,  and  transparent  body, 
produced  by  the  action  of  fire  on  sand  mixed  with 
a  fixed  salt,  lead,  &c.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Low  Latin 
glastum,  the  name  of  a  plant  called  in  the  Greek  iVaT-i;,  by 
the  Romans  vitrum,  in  English,  Woad,  which  produces  a 
dye  of  the  colour  of  glass. — Glass  of  antimony,  a  vitreous 
sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony. 

Glass  (Mar)  a  common  term  for  the  telescope  on  board  a 
vessel — Night-glass,  a  telescope  for  viewing  objects  by 
night. 

Glass  is  also  an  instrument  for  measuring  time.  That  in 
common  use  is  the  Hour-glass,  or  Sand-glass ;  but  there 
are  half-hour  and  quarter-hour,  &c.  glasses,  which  are  com- 
monly used  at  sea.  The  term  glass  likewise  stands  for  the 
duration  of  any  action,  as  "  VVe  fought  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm  three  glasses,"  i.  e.  three  half-hours,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  "  To  flog  or  sweat  the  glass,"  i.  e.  to  turn  it 
before  the  sand  has  quite  run  out,  and  thereby  gaining  a 
few  minutes  in  each  half  hour,  which  makes  the  watch  too 
short. 

GLA'SSWORT  (Bot.)  the  Salicornia  of  Linnaeus. 

GLA'UBERITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  spar  found  in  New  Castile, 
Spain. 

GLAUBER'S  salt  (Chcm.)  sal catharticus  Glauberi,  the  former 
name  of  a  salt,  now  commonly  called  sulphate  of  soda, 
from  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed. 

GLA'UCI  nffinis  (Bol.)  a  species  of  the  Astragalus. 

GLAUCI'SCUS  (Ich.)  a  fish  which  being  eaten  in  broth  by 
women  breeds  plenty  of  milk.     Plin.  I.  32,  c.  9. 

GLAU'CIUiNl  (Bot.)  yXxuKtev ;  a  low  herb  growing  in  Syria, 
near  Jerusalem,     liioscor.  1.  1-,  c.  100;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  10. 

(;LAUC0'IDES  (Ihl.)  the  I'rplis  portula  ofUanxns. 

GLAU'COMA  (A/(y/.)  vide  Calnract. 

GLAUCO'PIS  (Orn.)  Wattle-Bird,  a  genus  of  birds  having 
a  bill  jncurvate ;  nostrils  depressed,  half  covered  with  a  sub- 
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cartilaginous   membrane ;    tongue   fringed ;   Jecl   walkers. 
This  bird  inhabits  New  Zealand. 
GLAUX  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntandria,  Order  1 
Monogynid. 

Generic  Character.     Cai,.  perianth  none. — CoR.  petal  one. 
—Stam.  ^filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — PisT.  gcrtn 
ovate;  st ij/c  filitorm;  i/Zg-ma  capitate. — Pen.  cfl;)sj(/e  glo- 
bular ;  seeds  five. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  perennial,    as  the  Glaux 
maritiina,  seu  Alsini,  Sea  Milkwort,  or  Black  Saltwort. 
Glaux  is  also  the  Andrachne  Telephoides  of  Linnaeus. 
GLA'VEA  (Archteol.)  a  javelin  or  hand-dart. 
GLA'ZIERS,    Company  of  {Her.)    was  incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     Their  ar- 
morial  ensigns  are,    "   Argent   two   grossing 
irons   saltierwise   between    four   closing  nails 
sable,  on  a  chief  gides  a  lion  of  England." 
GLEBE    (Chem.)    a  sort   of   sulphur  used   by 

fullers. 

GLE'BE-LAND  (Late)  that  land,  meadow  or  pasture,  which 
belongs  to  a  parsonage  beside  the  tithes.     Neiu  Nai.  Brcv. 
386;    Woods.  Inst.  163. 
GLECHO'M  A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnosperma. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Sr am. Jilamenis  four. — Fist,  germ  four-cleft; 
style  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The  single  species  is   a  perennial,   namely,  the 
Glechoma  hederacea,   Calamintha,    Chamccclena,  Chamce- 
cissiis,  seu  Hedera,  Ground  Ivy. 
GLE'CHON  (Bot.)  -Aiz"^,  Penny-royal. 
GLECHONI'TES  (i\/e«'.)  y>,y,x'nTv.c,;  an  epithet  for  wine  im- 
pregnated with  penny-royal.     Dioscor.  1.  5. 
GLECO'MA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Glechoma. 
GLEDE  (Archeeol.)  a  hot  ember, 

GLEDI'TSIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from 
Gottlieb  Gleditsh,  of  Leipsic,  Class  23  Polygamia,  Order  2 
Dioecia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth    proper. — Con.  petals 
three. — Stam.  filaments  six ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ 
broad  ;  style  short ;  stigma  thick. — Per.  legume  large ; 
seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The    single   species  is  a  tree,   as  the  Gleditsia 
triacanthos,  Three-horned  Acacia,  native  of  America. 
GLEE  {Mils.)  a  vocal  composition  of  three  or  more  parts, 
and  generally  consisting  of  more  than  one  movement.     It 
was  originally  used  for  convivial  purposes. 
GLEEK  (Mns.)  a  Scottish  term  for  a  musician. 
GLEET  (Med.)  a  purulent  matter  issuing  from  an  ulcer  ;  a 

venereal  discharge. 
GLE'NE  (Anat.)  yMtii,  the  cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye ;  also 
the  socket  or  hollow  of  a  bone  that  receives  another.     Riiff. 
Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  I.  1,  c.  5. 
GLENOrDE.S  (Anat.)  a  name  for  two  cavities  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck. 
GLEUCI'NUM  (Med.)  an  ointment  in  which  must  was  an 

ingredient.  'r 

GLEU'COS  (Nat.)  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
GLE'UXIS  (JMed.)  v^'"l'?,  wine  having  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sapa  or  defrulinn  mixed  with  It. 
GLI'DING  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  serpents,  snakes,  or  adders 

when  moving  forwards  fess-wise. 
GLIOIMERCHAFER  (Ent.)  another  name  for  the  Glow- 
worm. 
GLrNUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1 1   Dodecandria, 
Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  Jilatnenls  fifteen;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
superior;  styles  five;  stigma  simple. — Per. c«;M!//e ovate; 
seeds  many. 
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Species,     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  GUnus  lotoides, 
Alsine,  seu  Portuluca,  Hairy  Glinus,  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  &c. 
Glin'us  Is  also  the  Aizoon  glinus  of  Linnaeus. 
GLI'RES  (Zool.)  an  order  of  animals  under  the  Class  Mam- 
malia, liaving  two  foreteeth  in  each  jaw,   and  no   tusks, 
[vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 
GLI'SCERE  (i"V/c'(/.)  to  Increase  gradually;  a  term  applied 
by  physical   writers  to  the   natural  heat  and  increase  of 
spirits ;  as  also  to  the  exacerbation  of  fevers  which  return 
periodically. 
GLISCHRO'COLOS   (Med.)   y>.i^x(iy^^^cc;    an  epithet  for 

medicines  that  are  viscid,  and  at  the  same  time  bilious. 
(U.I.SOM,V'R(;0  (Min.)  white  chalk. 
GLIST  (Min.)  an  English  name  for  the  Mica,  an  argillaceous 

earth. 
GLO'BB  A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria,  Order  1 
I^Ionogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  superior. — Cor.  cylin- 
dric. —  Stam.  filaments  two;  antJters  fastened  to  the  fila- 
ments.— Plst.  germ  inferior;  style  bristle-shaped;  stigma 
sharp. — Per.  ccy)S!(/t"  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are,  the — Globba  maraniina,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. — Globba  japonica,  native  of  Japan,  &c. 
GLOBE  (xlstron.)  a  round  solid  body  which  is  made  to  re- 
present the  earth  or  the  heavens  ;  when  the  former,  it  is 
called  the  terrestrial ;  when  the  latter,  the  celestial  globe. 
[vide  Astronomy'] 
GLOBE- A'MARI NTH  (Bot.)  the  Gomphrena  of  Linnjeus. 
— Globe  Flower,  the  2'rollius,  a  perennial. — Globe  Thistle, 
the  Echinops. 
GLOBO'SUS   (Bot.)  globular,  spherical;    an  epithet  for  a 

root,  a  corolla,  a  head,  a  germ,  and  also  for  seeds. 
GLO'BULAR  (Bot.)  vide  Globosus. 

GLOBULA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetran- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal,  perianth  common. — Cor.   uni- 
versal.— Stam. filaments  four;  anthers  distinct, — Pist. 
germ    ovate;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none; 
seed  solitary  ;  receptacle  common. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as   the — Globularia 
longifolia,  seu  Alypiim,  Long-leaved  Globularia,  native 
of  Madeira. — Globularia  alypum,  seu  Thymelca,  Three- 
tooth-leaved  Globularia,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
— Globularia  vulgaris,  seu  Aphyllantes,  Common  Globu- 
laria, or  Blue  Daisy. —  Globularia  cordifolia,  seu  Bellis, 
Wedge-leaved   Globularia,    native   of   Switzerland.     J. 
Bauh.  Hist.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;   Rail  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
Globularia  Is  also  the  Protea  argentca. 
GLO'BULES  (Nat.)  or  globulets,  little  globes  or  round  bo- 
dies which  are  particularly  observable  in  fluids. 
GLO'BULUS  Nasi  (Anat.)  the  lower  gristly  part  of  the 

nose. 
GLOCHrDION  (Bot.)  the  Bradleja  glochidion  of  Linnceus, 

a  shrub. 
GLO'CHIS  (So/.)  the  point  of  the  pubes  of  plants. 
GLO'MERATE  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  gland  formed  of  a 
conglomeration  of  sanguineous  vessels,   having  no  cavity, 
but  furnished  with    an  excretory  duct,  as  the  lachrymal 
and  mammary  glands. 
GLOMER.A'TUS  (Bot.)    from  glomus,   a  clue  of  yarn  or 
thread ;  an  epithet  that  signifies  growing  together  in  a  glo- 
bular form,  in  application  to  the  spike  and  pannicle ;  spica 
glomerata,  a  spike  having  the  spikelets  variously  heaped 
together ;  pankula  glomerata,  a  glomerate  panicle  having 
the  flowers  heaped  pretty  close  together,  as  in  Poa  ciliaris, 
Dactylis  glomerata.  See. 
GLO'RIA  PA'TRI  (Ecc.)  a  formulary  in  the  liturgy,  called 
also  the  doxology. 
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GLORICSA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Jlexandria, 

Order  1  Motwgi/nia. 

Generic  Cluirader.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  petals  s\-x.. — Stam. 
filaments  six  ;  anthers  incumbent. — PisT.  germ  globular; 
style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  oval;  seeds 
several. 

Species.     The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Gloriosa 

siiperba,  Methonica,  Lilium,  seu  Mendoni,   Superb  Lily, 

native  of  the  East  Indies. — Gloriosa  simplex.   Tourn.  Inst. 

GLO'llY  [Paint.)  a  Nimbus;  those  beams  of  light  commonly 

drawn  round  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  or  of  Saints,  &c. 
GLOSS  (IJl.)  a  comment  or  exposition. 
GLOSSA'GRA  (Med.)  from  -/.^aora,  the  tongue,  and  «yf«,  a 

seizure  ;  a  rheumatic  pain  in  the  head. 
GLO'SSARY    (Lit.)    from  gloser,    to   comment;    a   small 

dictionary,   or  a  vocabulary,  that  serves  to  explain   the 

obscure  or  antiquated  words  of  a  particular  work  of  a 

whole  language. 
GLO'SSO  (Anal.)  from  yxSa-ra,  the  tongue;  a  word  which 

is  used   in   composition  for   muscles,   nerves,  or  vessels, 

belonging  to  the  tongue,  as  the  Glosso-pliarj/ngeus,   the 

constrictor    pharingeiis    superior,    &c.      Glossu-pharyngcal 

nerves,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves. 
GLOSSOCA'TOCHOS   (Surg.)  yXuir<raKircxoi,  from  yxZira-u, 

the  tongue,  and  xaTe';^;«,   to  hold  down  ;  an  instrument  for 

depressing  the  tongue.     Paul.  Mginet.  1.  6,  c.  SO. 
GLO'SSOCELE  (Med.)  from  y^So-o-a,  the  tongue,  and  ««%, 

a  tumour  ;  an  extrusion  of  the  tongue. 
GLOSSO'COMA  (Med.)  a  retraction  of  the  tongue. 
GLOSSO'COMON   {Surg.)    yAoir<r«o/«,o»,  an  instrument  for 

containing  a  fractured  leg.     Orib.  de  Machin.  1.  7. 
GLOSSOGRA'PHY  (Lit.)  the  art  of  writing  comments. 
GLO'SSOMA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4'  Tetrandria, 

Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals four. — STA->.i.filame7its  four;  anthers  oblong. — Pisx. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigmas  four. — Per.  drupe- 
shaped  ;  seed  single. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Glossoma 
guianensis,  seu  Votomita,  native  of  Guiana. 
GLOSSOPE'TALUM  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,    Class  5 

Pentandria,  Order  5  Pentagyyiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish — 
PisT.  germ  roundish ;  style  none  ;  stigmas  five. — Per. 
herry  roundish  ;  seeds  five. 

Species.     The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the — Glossopetalum 
glabrum,  seu  Coupia,  and  Glossopetalum  hirsutum,  natives 
of  Guiana. 
GLOSSOPE'TRA  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  like  a  man's 

tongue.     Plin.  1.  37,  c.   10;    Solin.  c.  37;    Isidor.  Orig. 

1.  16,  c.  H. 
GLOSSOPHARY'NG.^I  (Anat.)  vide  Glosso. 
GLO'TTA  (Anat.)  the  tongue. 
GLO'TTIS  (Anat.)  yXi^TTii,  the  chink  in  the  larynx  through 

which  the  air  passes  into  the  arteria  aspera. 
Glottls    (Mas.)    an  additional  and  moveable   part  of  the 

ancient  flute,    which   they    placed   between  their  lips   in 

performance,   and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  similar 

to  our  reed. 
fILOVE  SILVER  (Archcvol.)  money  given  to  servants  to 

buy  themselves  gloves. 
GLO'VERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     They  bear 

party  per  fcss,  sable  and  argent,  a  pale  coun- 
ter-charged, on  every  piece  of  the  first  a  ram 

.saliant  of  the  second. 
GLO'VERS'-STITCH  (Surg.)  a  term  used  to 

denote  the  sewing  the  Jips  of  a  wound,  after  the  manner  of 

a  glove. 
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GLO'W-WORM  (Ent.)  a  well-known  insect  that  shines  in 
the  dark,  the  Lampyris  noctiluca  of  Linnaeus.  The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male,  and  emits  u  beautiful  phosphoric 
light,  for  the  purpose  (as  is  supposed)  of  attracting 
him. 

GLOXI'NIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  superior. — Cor.  mono- 
petalous. — Stam.  Jilanients  i'ouT  ;  anthers  ovate. — PlST. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  cap- 
sule one-celled  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Gloxinia 
maculata,  seu  Martynia,  Spotted  Gloxinia,  native  of 
South  America. 

GLU'CINE  (Min.)  a  newly  discovered  earth,  which  is  pro- 
cured by  reducing  the  beryl  or  emerald  to  a  powder,  and 
fusing  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of  potash. 

GLUE  (Chem.)  an  animal  substance,     [vide  Gluten'} 

GLU'iNIA  (Bot.)  from  y^u^nj,  to  scrape,  ami  glubo,  to  peel 
off  the  skin  or  bark  ;  the  husk  or  chaff  of  corn  and  grasses 
which  encloses  the  seed.      Varr.  de  lie  Rust.   1.  1,  c.  118. 

Gluma,  the  Glume  is  now  defined  to  be  the  calyx  or 
corolla  of  corn  and  grasses,  which  is  composed  of  valves, 
and  embraces  the  seed.  It  is  distinguished  according  to 
the  number  of  valves,  into  colorata,  coloured,  or  of  any 
other  colour  than  green  ;  glabra,  smooth  ;  hispida,  rough, 
with  hairs. 

GLUMO'SUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  tor  a.  Qower  :  Jlos  glumosus 
is  a  kind  of  aggregate  flower,  having  a  filiform  receptacle 
with  a  common  glume  at  the  base,  as  in  Corn,  Grasses, 
Scirpus,  Cyperus,  &c. 

GLU'TA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals five  ;  anthers  roundish, — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style 
filiform ;  stigmas  capitate. — Per.  capsule  one-celled ; 
seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Gluta  benghas, 
native  of  Java. 

GLUTjE'US  (Anat.)  the  name  of  three  muscles  belonging 
to  the  buttocks,  namely,  the  maximus,  medius,  and  mi- 
nimus. 

GLU'TEN  (Chem.)  i.  e.  gcluten,  an  adhesive  substance  ex- 
tracted from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies ;  so  called 
because,  gelatur,  it  is  congealed  or  concreted. — Animal 
Gluten,  known  by  the  common  name  of  Glue,  and  in  Greek 
xaPiAo!,  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  fibres  of  all  solid  sub- 
stances in  the  animal  body. —  Vegetable  gluten,  which  is 
also  simply  called  ;"■/«/(?«,  is  a  tenacious,  ductile,  and  elastic 
substance,  forming  a  constituent  part  in  wheat-flour  and 
other  vegetable  bodies. 

GLU'TIA  (Anal.)  the  ?in<cs  of  the  brain. 

GLU'TINANS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  medicine  which  ag- 
glutinates. 

(JLU'TOS  (Anat.)  the  buttock. 

GLU'TTON  (Zool.)  a  cunning  voracious  animal,  larger  and 
slenderer  than  the  Badger,  the  Ursus  gulo  ofLinnxus.  It 
inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
preys  on  hares,  mice,  rein  deer,  carcases,  and  the  like 
i'ood ;  but  seldom  attacks  man,  except  when  pressed  by 
hunger. 

(JLY'CINE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  -i  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  filaments  diadelphous;  anthers 
simple. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  style  cylindric  ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  legume  long  ;  seeds  kidneyform. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennial,  as  the — Glycine 
monoica,  seu  Phaseolus,  Pale-flowered  Glycine. — Gly- 
cine tomentosa,  seu  Anonis,  Downy  Glycine.— G/yc»ne 
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apios,  seu  Astragalus,  Tuberous-rooted  Glycine.— G/y- 
citic  monnphylla.  Lens,  seu  Crotalaria,  Simple-leaved 
Glycine ;  but  the — Glycine  subterranea,  Arachis,  seu 
Manduhi,  and  the  Gli/cine  iribola,  seu  Dolichos,  Three- 
lobed  Glycine,  are  annuals  ;  and  the  Glycine  debilis  is 
a  biennial.  Park.  Theat. ;  Raii  Hist. 
Glycine  is  also  the  Abrus  precatorius. 

GLYC'ONIAN  VERSE  (Poet.)  a  kind  of  verse  which  con- 
sists of  a  spondee,  choriambus,  and  pyrrhichius. 
GLYCYRRHI'ZA  (Bol.)  -/>■""'??'<'',  from  yAu«5,  sweet,  and 
fi'^a,  a  root ;  sweet  root  or  liquorice,  a  plant  so  called  from 
the  sweetness  of  its  root.     It  is  called,   by  Theophrastus, 
the  Scythian  root,  and   also  a^>'4"'5,    because   it  removes 
hunger  and  thirst.      Thcophrasf.   Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,   c.  13  ; 
Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  7  ;  Ptin.  1.  21,  c.  IS;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect. 
1.  11  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1. 
Glycyrrhiza,  in   the  Linnean  system,  a  genus   of  plants, 
Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 
Generic    Character.       Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Con. 
papilionaceous. — Stam.  filaments  diadelphous;  anthers 
simple. — PiST.  germ  short  ;    style  subulate ;  stigma  ob- 
tuse.— Per.  legume  ovate  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Glycyrrhiza 
echinata,   seu   Dulcis  radix,   Prickly-headed   Liquorice, 
native  of  Gargano. — Glycyrrhiza  glabra.    Common  Li- 
quorice.— Glycyrrhiza   hirsuta.   Hairy  Liquorice.     Dod. 
Penip.  ;   Dauh.Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin. ;   Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Dot.;   Raii  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst, 
GLYM  (Archceol.)  a  valley  or  dale. 
GLYSA'NCON  (Bot.)  a  species  of  southernwood. 
GMELI'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  the  length  of  the  smaller  stamens; 
stigma  simple. — Per.  drupe  ovate;  seed  nut  ovate. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Gmelina  Asi- 
atica,  Lyciitm,  seu  Michelia. 
GNAPHA'LIO  ajfinis  (Bot.)  the  Gnaphalium  sanguineum  of 

Linnaeus. 
GNAPHA'LIUM  {Bot.)  ym^ixui,  a  plant,  so  called  from 
its  downy  leaves,  which  were  used  instead  of  cotton  and 
flax.     It  was  reckoned  detersive,  exsiccative,   and  astrin- 
gent.    Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  132  ;  Plin.  1.  27,   c.  10  ;  Gal.  de 
Simpl.  1.  6. 
Gnaphalium,    in  the   Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  2  Polygamia  Superfiua. 
Generic    Character.     Cal.   common. — CoR.  compound. — 
Stam.  filaments  five  ;    anthers  cylindric. — PiST.  germ 
ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
oblong. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  perennials,  and  annuals. 
The  following  are  the  principal  shrubs,  namely,  the — 
Gnaphalium  eximuni,  seu  Eliocrysum. — Gnaphalium  arbo- 
reujn,  seu  Anaxeton,  Tree  Everlasting. — Gnaphalium  mu- 
ricatum,  Argyrocome,  Xeranlhcmum,   Gnaphaluides,   seu 
Lychnis. — Gnaphalium  Stoechas,  Common  Shrubby  Ever- 
lasting, S:c.     The  following  are  the  principal  perennials, 
namely,  the — Gnaphalium  cymosum.  Branching  Everlast- 
ing.— Gnaphalium  crispum.    Curled   Everlasting. — Gna- 
phalium margaritaceum,  American  Everlasting.     The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  annuals,  namely,  the — Gnapha- 
lium lutco  album,  Jersey  Everlasting. — Gnaphalium  un- 
dulatujn.  Waved  Everlasting.   Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Penipt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.; 
Raii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
GNAT  (Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  the  Culex  of  Linnaeus, 
which  lives  by  sucking  the  blood  of  larger  animals.     The 
larva  resides  in  stagnant  waters,  and  has  a  small  cylindrical 
respiratory  tube  near  the  tail.     The  head  is  armed  with 
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hooks  to  seize  upon  the  aquatic  insects  upon  which  it  feeds. 
The  pupa  is  incurved  and  ovate,  with  respiratory  tubes 
near  the  head. 

GNA'THOS  (Anat.)  yw^o?,  signifies  sometimes  the  whole 
cheek,  and  sometimes  only  the  lower  part  between  the 
angles  of  the  eyes  and  ears.  It  is  also  taken  for  the  jaw 
or  jaw-bones. 

GNEISS  (Min.)  German  for  the  decomposed  stone  which 
forms  the  walls  of  veins.  It  has  been  used  by  Werner  for 
a  sort  of  rock  that  lies  immediately  over  granite. 

GNE'MON  (Bot.)  the  Gnetum  gnemon  of  Linna?us. 

GNE'SION  (Orn.)  yyia-ui,  genuine;  an  epithet  for  a  species 
of  eagle ;  signifying  the  real  eagle. 

GNE'TUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  scale  torn. — CoR.  none. — Stam. 
filaments  single ;  anthers  single. — PisT.  germ  ovate  ; 
style  conic;  stigma  acute. — Per.  drupe  ovate;  seed 
oblong. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Gnetum  gnemon,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

GNO'iNIA  (Rhet.)  v>»/aii,  a  sentence  or  sentiment  which 
Aristotle  makes  to  be  a  part  of  the  enthymem.  Aristot. 
Rhet.  I.  2,  2,  c.  20,  &c.  ;   Q,uintil.  1.  8,  c.  .5. 

GNO'MON  (Diall.)  the  stile,  pin,  or  cock  of  the  dial,  the 
shadow  of  which  points  out  the  hour. 

Gnomon  (Astron.)  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  altitudes,  declinations,  &c.  of  the  sun  and  stars.  The 
gnomon  is  usually  a  pillar,  column,  or  pyramid,  erected 
upon  level  ground  or  a  pavement.  The  meridian  height  of 
the  sun  may  be  found  by  this  instrument  in  the  following 
manner,  supposing  A  C  to  be  the  gnomon, 
A  B  the  shadow,  C  B  part  of  a  ray  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  passing  bj' 
the  top  of  the  gnomon  and  terminating 
the  shadow.     These  lines  form  the  right 

angled  triangle  B  A  C,  of  which  the  two    ^       

legs,  A  B  and  A  C,  may  be  supposed  to  ^  ■*■ 

be  given ;  then  having  the  two  sides,  and  one  of  the 
angles,  namely,  the  right  angle  A,  the  angles  at  B  and  C 
are  easily  found  by  the  rules  of  Trigonometry,  the  former 
of  which  gives  the  sun's  meridian,  altitude,  and  latitude  of 
the  place. 

Gnomon  (Geom.)  a  figure  formed  by  the  two  complements 
with  either  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter,  [vide 
Geometry'^ 

GNOMO'NIC  projection  of  the  sphere  (Math.)  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  circles  of  an  hemisphere  on  a  plane  touch- 
ing it  in  the  vertex,  by  the  eye  in  the  centre,  or  by  lines 
or  rays  issuing  from  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  to  all  the 
points  in  the  surface. 

GNOMO'NICS   (Dial.)  another  term  foT  Dialling. 

GNO'SIMACHI  (Ecc.)  from  yiaa-i;,  knowledge,  and  /*a;t;°- 
/*ai,  to  contend  against ;  a  sect  of  heretics  who  were  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  all  study  and  acquired  knowledge  in 
matters  of  divinity. 

GNO'STICS  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  the  first  heretics  in  the 
Christian  Church  who  assumed  to  themselves  an  extra- 
ordinary share  of  -/lao-i?,  knowledge.  They  afterwards 
branched  out  into  a  variety  of  sects,  differing  only  in  the 
degree  of  absurdity  and  impiety. 

GNU  (Zoul.)  a.  particular  kind  of  antelope,  the  Ant  Hope  gnu 
of  Linna;us,  having  horns  bent  forward  at  the  base,  and 
backwards  in  the  middle  ;  the  neck  maned  ;  and  tail  being 
of  a  dirty  white  colour. 

GOA   (Bot.)  a  large  fig-tree  in  Asia. 

GOAD  (Meek.)  a  staff  pointed  with  sharp  iron  to  drive  cattle 
with,  particularly  oxen. 

GO'ARING  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  sail  which  is  cut  gradually 
sloping,  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the  clew  than  at  the  earing. 
D  2 
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OOAT  {S'limis.)  vide  Capra. 

Goat  (ZouI.)  a  well  known  animal,  the  Capra  of  LinnoRUS, 
which  is  fond  of  drj'  I'ocky  situations,  and  feeds  on  aro- 
matic vegetables.     Tiie  varieties  of  the  common  goat  con- 
sist principally  in  the  horns,  as  the  African  Goat,  which 
has  short   horns ;   the  Syrian  Goat,   with  reclined  horns ; 
and  the  Whidaw   Goat,   with   erect  horns.     The  Angora 
Goat  has,    by  a  local   peculiarity,  long,    soft,   and   silky 
hair. 
GOA'T-SUCKER   (Orn.)    the   Caprimnlgus  of  Linnaeus,  a 
bird  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the  teats  of 
goats. 
Goat  (Her.)   in    blazon    this  animal    is    said  to  be  either 
courant,  passant,  or  saliant,  unguled,  &c.    It  is  either  borne 
whole,  or  in  part,  the  head  being  a  frequent  bearing. 
GO.\'T'S  Beard  [Hot.)  the  Tragopogon  of  LinnECus. — Goat's 
Rue,  the   Gnlega  officinalis,  a   perennial. — Goat's  Thorn, 
tlie  Astragalus  galcgiiformis. 
GO'BIUS  [Ich.)  Goby;  a  genus   of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic 
Order,  having  the  head  small ;    eyes  approximate ;    body 
small,   compressed,  with  a  tubercle  behind  the  vent ;  ven- 
tral fins  united  into  a  funnel-like  oval. 
GO'BLET  (Mech.)  a  large  drinking  vessel,  commonly  of  a 

round  form. 
GO'BY  [Ich.)  a  sort  of  sea-fish,   the   Gobius  of  Linnxus,  ] 
which   lies  chiefly  under  stones,  and  sticks  firmly  to  the 
rocks  by  its  funnel-shaped  ventral  fins. 
GO'D-BOTE  (Laio)  an  ecclesiastical   or  church  fine  paid 

for  crimes  and  oft'ences  committed  against  God. 
GO'D-FATHER  (Ecc.)  a  man  who  stands  sponsor  for  a  child 

in  baptism. 
GO'D-GILD  (Ecc.)  that  which    is   offered   to   God,   or  his 

service. 
GO'D-MOTHER  (Ecc.)  a  woman  who  stands  sponsor  for  a 

child  in  baptism. 
GO'DWIT  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  snipe  tribe,  the   Scolopax 

Lapponicus,  rrgoccphala,  &c.  of  l.inna:us. 
GO'GGLE.S  (Mech.)  glasses  usually  worn  in  warm  countries 

to  defend  the  e3'es  from  the  heat  and  the  dust. 
GO'IN'G  to  the  vault  (Sport.)  a  phrase  applied  to  a  hare  that 

takes  to  the  ground  like  a  coney. 
Going  up  the  Form  (Print.)  a  term  among  the  pressmen 
for  beating  the  form  with  the  ink-balls  from  the  hither  to 
the  farther  side. 
(}0'LA  (Archil.)  the  same  as  the  Cymatium. 
GO'LADER  (Mil.)  ov  Goldar,  an  Indian  term  signifying  a 

storehouse-keeper. 
(JOLANDAU'SE  (Mil.)    an  Indian  term   for  an  artillery- 
man belonging  to  the  native  artillery  in  India. 
GOLD  (Min.)  auriim,  the  richest  and  heaviest  of  all  metals, 
except   Flatina.     The  reader  will  observe,  that  under  the 
head  of  aurum  the  comparative  gravities  of  gold  and  pla- 
tina  arc  not  mentioned,    [vide  Aurum']     The  ductility  and 
malleability  of  gold  is  such,  that  one  grain  of  it  will  cover 
564-  square  inches  ;  and  an  ounce  of  gold  upon  silver  wire 
is   capable   of  being   extended  more  than   ISOO  miles   in 
length.     Gold  is  generally  found  in  beds  of  quartz,  sand- 
stone, silicious  seliistus,  &c.  also  in  many  rivers  in  minute 
and  irregular  grains,  when  it  is  called  Gold  dust. 
GOLD  OF  PLEASURE  (Hot.)  the  Myagrum  of  Linnaeus. 
(;0'LDEN  EYE  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  duck  tribe,  the  yiwas 

clani'ula  of  Linnx'us. 
GO'LUEN  FLEECE  (Xumis.)  vide  I'ellus. 
Golden  Flefck  (Ilcr.)   vide  Fleerr. 

(iO'LDEN  FLOWER  (Hot.)  the  Chrysanthemum  of  Linna;us, 

GO'LDEN   FLY  (Ent.)  an   insect   so    called   from   its   gilt 

body,  which   is   generally  found  in  the  holes  of  old  walls, 

the  Chri/sis  of  Linnaeus. 

GO'LDEN  NUiVIliER  (Chrnn.)  a  number  reckoned  from  1 

to  ly,  showing  what  year  in  the  lunar  cycle  any  given  year  is. 
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[vide   Chronology'}     It  was  called  the  golden  number  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  written  in  letters  of  gold. 
GO'LDEN   ROD    (Dot.)    the    Solidago   of   Linnxus.     The 
Golden  Rods  are  natives  of  North  America,  except  two 
species,  which  are  found  in  Europe. 
GO'LDEN    RULE    (Arith.)   a  name  usually   given   to  the 

Rule  of  Proportion,  or  Rule  of  Three. 
Golden   sulphur  of  Antimony  (Chem.)  a  medicine   made   of 

the  Regulus  of  antimony. 
GO'LDEN  TREE  (Dot.)  the  Bosra  Yervamora  of  Linnaeus. 
GO'LD-FINCH  (Orn.)  a  beautiful  kind  of  finch,  the  Frin. 
gilla  carduelis  of  Linna:us,  the  black  quill  feathers  of  which 
are  marked  with   fine   yellow  in  the  middle.     This  bird 
sings  charmingly,  and  is  very  docile ;  builds  on  apple  or 
pear-trees,  and  lays  five  eggs. 
GO'LDFINNY   (Ick.)   a  fish   inhabiting  the  Cornish  coasts, 
that  is   about  a  palm   long ;  a  species   of  the  Labriis  of 
Linnaeus. 
GO'LDILOCKS  (Hot.)  the  Chrysocoma  of  Linnaeus. 
GO'LDSMITHS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were  in- 
corporated  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.     Their 
armorial  ensigns  are  "  Gules,  a  leopard's  head 
or,  quartered  with  azure,"  a   covered  cup  be- 
tw^ecn  two  bucklers  of  the  third. 
GO'LPES    (Her.)  little  roundlets  of  a   purple 

colour. 

GOME  (A/ec/(.)  the  black  and  oily  grease  of  a  cart-wheel. 
GO'.MER   (Ant.)  yide  Homer. 

(lOMO'ZIA   (Dot.)  the  Nerteria  depressa  of  LinnKus. 
GO'MPHIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five. — SrAM.Jilaments  ten ;  anthers  upright. — PisT. germ 
five-cleft ;  style  longer  than  the  stamens ;  stigma  sharp. 
— Per.  berry  ovate ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Gomphia  angusti- 
folia,  Meesia,  seu  Walkera,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
—  Gomphia    nitida,    seu   Ochna,    native   of    the   West 
Indies. 
GOMPHI'ASIS  (Med.)  yoi/.(pU<rii,  a  distemper  of  the  teeth 
when  they  are  loose  in  the  sockets,  and  ready  to  drop  out. 
Dioscor.  I.  2,  c.  63. 
GO'MPHIOI  (Anat.)  ycfu-ipm,  the  Denies  molares. 
GOIVIPHO'MA  (Anat.)  or  gomphosis,  yifx>(pu<rii,  a  mode  of 
articulation  by  which  one  bone   is  fastened  into  another 
like  a  nail,  as  the  teeth  in  the  socket. 
GOMPIIO'SIS  (Anat.)   vide  Gomphoma. 
GOMPIIRE'NA  (Dot.)   a   genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Poi- 
tandria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  coloured. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Sr AM.  Jilayncntsdvc;  anthers  upright. — Visi'.gcnii 
ovate;  style  filiform ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  round- 
ish ;  seed  single. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Gom- 
phrena  globosa,  Amarantho-Flos,  seu  Wadapu,  native  of 
India. — Gomphrcna  hispida,  seu  Min-angana,  native  of 
Malabar. — Gomphrcna  iulcrrupta,  seu  Cclosia,  native  of 
Jamaica;   but   the    Gomphrcna  perennis,  seu    Amaran- 
ihoides,  I'ercnnial  Cjlobe  Amaranth,  and  the  Gomphrcna 
scrrata,  are  perennials.     Tourn.  Inst. 
Gomphrcna   is  also  the   name   of  the  Illecchrum  polygo- 
noidcs,  cS'c. 
GONA'CJRE  (Med.)  v<"«Vfa,  a  gout  in  the  knee. 
GONATOCA'Rl'US  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4.  Te- 
Irandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none CoR.  four-cleft, — Stam. 

fdaments  four. — Visr.  germ  inferior;  style  single. — Per. 
drujic  subglobular ;  seeds  single. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Gonato- 
carpus  micranthus. 
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GO'XDOLA  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  Venetian  pleasure  barge  va- 
riously ornamented. 

GONDOLI'ER  (Mar.)  a  man  who  works  or  navigates  a 
gondola. 

GO'NE  (Med.)  yotii.  tlie  semen  ;  also,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates, the  first  stage  of  gestation.     Hii>pocr(it.  de  Pucr. 

GONE  out  a  Head  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  under  sail,  that 
has  passed  before  the  head  of  another. 

GO'NFALON  (Mil.)  or  Gonfannon,  a  banner  carried  in  the 
Pope's  army. 

GONFA'N'XON  (Her.)  was  a  common  charge 
in  armorial  bearings  abroad,  being  borne  by 
Gonfaloniers,  i.  e.  standard-bearers  to  the 
church,  as  "  Field  or,  a  gonfannon  gules, 
edged  or  fringed  vert,"  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  These  were  the  arras  of  the  counts  of 
Auvergne. 

GONG  (Mus)  a  Chinese  instrument  of  the  pulsatile  kind, 
the  form  of  which  is  a  shallow,  circular  concave. 

GO'NGYLIS  (Bot.)  the  root  of  the  turnip. 

GONIOME'TRY  (Math.)  a  method  of  measuring  angles. 

GONIO'SIS  (Med.)  ymUvn,,  a  sort  of  pulse  so  named,  be- 
cause it  does  not  strike  w  ilh  the  whole  circle  of  the  artery, 
but  only  with  an  angle  of  it. 

GONOFDES  (Med.)  yc,c'.J),i,  from  ym,  seed,  and  ?«Ji5,  a 
likeness;  an  epithet  applied  frequently  by  Hippocrates  to 
the  excrements  of  the  belly,  or  the  contents  of  the  urine, 
when  they  resemble  the  seminal  matter. 

GONORRHGE'A  (Med.)  7».=fp..:£,  from  yo»«,  the  semen,  and 
fU;  to  flow;  an  involuntary  efflux  of  the  seminal  matter, 
occasioned  mostly  b}'  a  venereal  taint.  Aret.  de  dint.  Morb. 
1.  2,  c.  U  ;  Gal.  Def.  Med.;  Act.  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  2. 

GoNORRHCE.v  is  now  the  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class 
Locales,  Order  Apocenoses,  in  CuUen's  Nosology. 

GOOD  Bearing  (Laiv)  Bonus  Gcstus,  an  exact  carriage 
or  behaviour  of  a  subject  towards  the  King  and  the  people. 
Stat.  Ed.  3,  c.  1 ;  Lamb.  Eirin.  1.  2,  c.  2. — Surety  for  Good 
Behaviour  is  the  same  as  surety  for  the  peace,  and  similar 
to  the  preceding. — Good  country,  a  jury  of  good  country- 
men or  neighbours. 

GOOD  HENRY  (Bot.)  the  Chenopodium  lonus  Henricus 
of  Linnaeus. 

GOODE'NIA  iBot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cou.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  ^filaments  five;  anthers  linear. — PiST. 
germ  inferior  ;  sti/le  simple  ;  stigma  cupshaped.  —  Per. 
capside  two-celled ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Goodenia 
ovfila.  Ovate  Yellow  Goodenia. — Goodenia  nZAjWa,  White- 
flow  ered  Goodenia. — Goodenia  paniculata,  Panicled  yel- 
low Goodenia,  &c. 

GOO'DGEONS  (I\Iar.)  or  Braces,  certain  clamps  of  iron, 
or  other  metal,  bolted  on  the  stern-post  of  a  ship,  to  hang 
the  rudder  on. 

GOODS  (Law)  the  valuables  of  which  a  man  is  possessed, 
of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  as  adventitious  goods, 
such  as  arise  otherwise  than  by  succession ;  dotal  goods, 
tliose  w  hich  accrue  for  a  dowry ;  vacant  goods,  those 
abandoned  or  left  at  large. 

GOODS  and  Chattels  [Law)   vide  Chattels. 

GOOLE  (Archicol.)  a  breach  in  a  sea-bank  or  wall;  a  pas- 
sage worn  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea. 

GOOSA'NDER  (Orn.)  a  water-bird,  the  size  of  a  goose,  tlie 
Mergus  impcriatis  of  Linnaeus. 

GOOSE  (Orn.)  a  well-known  domestic  fowl,  which  exists  in  a 
wild  as  well  as  a  tame  state.  The  principal  kinds  of  geese 
are — the  Grey-Lay  Goose,  or  common  wild  goose,  the  A}ias 
nnser  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  British  spe- 
cies ;  being  very  easily  tamed,  it  is  the  origin  of  the  present 
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domestic  breed. — Bean  Goose,  the  Anas  segetnm,  so  called 
because  its  bill  resembles  the  shape  of  the  bean. — Btrnacle 
Goose,  the  A}ias  ei-j/ihropus,  was  formerly  called  tlie  Tree- 
Goose,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  bred  out  of  the 
bottoms  of  ships. — Brent  Goose,  the^««.s  Lernicla,  is  infe- 
rior in  size  to  the  former. 

Goose  (Mcch.)  the  iron  used  by  tailors  for  pressing  seams. 

GOO'SEBERRY  (Bot.)  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  bush  or 
shrub  w  hicli  is  classed  by  Linnajus  under  the  liibes. 

GOO'SE-BILL  (Surg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument. 

GOO'SE-I'OOT  (But.)  the  Chenopodium  of  Linnaeus. 

GOO'SE-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Galium  Apcrine  of  l.innKus.— 
Great  Goose-Grass,  the  Asperugo  procumbens,  annual. — 
Goose-Tongue,  the  Achillea  Ptannica. 

Goose  Neck  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  iron  hook  fitted  on  the  inner 
end  of  a  boom. — Goose  Wings,  the  clews  or  lower  corners 
of  a  ship's  main-sail  or  fore-sail  when  the  middle  part  is 
furled  or  tied  up  to  the  yard. 

GORCE  (Archaol.)  a  pool  of  water  to  keep  fish  in;  also  a 
stop  in  a  river,  as  mills,  dams,  &c. 

GO'RDL\N  KNOT  (Ant.)  \k\c  iXodus. 

GO'RDIUS  (Ent.)  Hair- Worm;  a  genus  of  animals  of  t!ie 
Class  Vermes,  Order  Intestina,  having  a  round,  smooth, 
filiform  body. 

GORDO'NTA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Mona- 
delphia,  Order  8  Poli/andria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  Aouhle.— Cor.  petals  five.-- 
St A'si.Jilainent snumerous ; anthers  oval—Pisx.o^fj/H ovate; 
stj/le  short;  stigmas  five. — Fer. capside  ovate;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Gordonia  Lasi- 
anthus,  Hypericum,  Hibiscus,  seu  Alcea,  native  of  North 
America. — Gordonia  Franklini,  seu  Franklina,  native 
of  Georgia. 

GORE  (Archtxol.)  a  small,  narrow  slip  of  ground. 

Gore  (Her.)  one  of  the  abatements  in  coat-armour,  fvide 
Abateynent^ 

GORES  (Mar.)  the  cut  slopewise  at  one  or  both  ends  of 
such  cloth  as  widen  or  increase  the  depth  of  a  sail. 

GORGE  (Archit.)  that  part  between  the  chambranle  and 
the  crowning  of  the  mantle. 

GoROE  (Fort.)  the  entrance  of  a  bastion,  ravelin,  or  other 
outwork. — Gorge  ofujlat  bastion,  a  right  line  which  bounds 
the  distance  comprehended  between  the  two  flanks  of  a 
half-moon. —  Gorge  of  a  ravelin,  the  space  contained  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  faces  next  the  place. — Gorge  of 
tlie  outworks,  the  space  between  their  wings  or  sides  ne.xt 
the  great  ditch. 

Gorge   (Her.)  another  name  for  a  water  bouget. 

GO'RGED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion,  swan,  ivc.  having  a 
crown,  or  coronet,  represented  about  its  neck. 

GO'RGET  (Mil.)  a  piece  of  armour  round  the  neck;  the 
origin  of  that  ornament  so  called  which  officers  now  wear 
when  on  duty. 

GO'RING  (Mar.)  vide  Goaring. 

GORTE'RL\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  3  Polygamia  Frustraiiea. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
STAT\i.Jilaments  fi\e;  anthers  tubular. —  Pisx.  germ  \\\- 
lose ;  style  filiform;  stigma  none. — Per.  calyx  unchanged ; 
seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the — Gorteria 
rigens,  Great-Flowered  Gorteria. — Gorteria  squarrosa. 
Aster,  seu  Xeranthemum,  Gortei'ia  ciliaris,  Carlina, 
Carduiis,  seu  Aculeosa. — Gorteria  herhacca,  seu  Rohria, 
Herbaceous  Gorteria.  But  the — Gorteria  personata,  seu 
Jacea,  Annual  Gorteria;  and  the  Gorteria  echinnta, 
Prickly-Gorteria,  are  annuals. 

Gorteria  is  also  the  Atroctylis  Rohria  of  Linnaeus. 

GORTFNIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  in  America  much  resembling 
our  quakers. 
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GORZ  {Dot.)  or  Gorse  ;  the  IJlex  europccus. 

GO'SHAWK  (Orn.)  that  species  of  the  hawk  which  was 
formerly  most  used  in  falconry,  the  Fulco  palumbarius  of 
LinnEEUs. 

GO'SPEL  (Bib.)  from  the  Saxon  Eobfpell,  i.  e.  God's 
Word ;  a  title  given  more  especiallj'  to  the  four  books  of 
the  New  Testament ;  namely,  St.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John. 

GO'SPELLER  (Ecc.)  onewho reads  theGospel  in  acathedral 
church. 

GOSSA'MPINUS  [Dot.)  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies  which 
produces  wool  or  cotton. 

GOSSI'PION  (Bot.)  vide  Gossijpium. 

GO'SSOMEU   {Nat.)  a  thin  cobweb. 

GOSSY'PIUM  (Bot.)  or  Gossipion,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
Greek  |i//o»,  the  Cotton-Tree ;  a  tree  that  bears  cotton  or 
bombast.     P!in.  1.  19,  c.  1. 

GossYPiuM,  in  the  Linnean  .\i/.ite>n,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
16  Motiac/elp/iia,  Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Ji/atnents  numerous;  anthers  kidney-form. 
— PiST.  germ  roundish;  sti/le  columnar;  stigmas  three. 
— Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  oval. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Gossypium  her- 
baceum,  seu  Xi/lon,  Common  Cotton,  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  —  Gossypiiim  arboreum,  seu  Cuduparili, 
Tree  Cotton,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Gossj/pium 
barbadense,  Barbadoes  Cotton  Tree.  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.  Pin.;   liaii  Hist.  ;    Toitrn.  Inst. 

GossYPiuM  is  also  the  Bombax  pcntandrum. 

GO'THIC  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  a  style  of  architecture, 
the  principal  characteristic  of  which  is  the  pointed  arch, 
[vide  Architecture'] 

GOUA'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai., perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  none. 
— STAM.Jilaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pisr.  germ 
inferior ;  style  subulate ;  stigma  obtuse. — PsR.J'ruit  dry  ; 
seeds  three  parts  of  the  fruit. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the — Gouania 
dominigensis,  Banisteria,  Paulinia,  seu  Lupulus,  native 
of  St.  Domingo. 

GOVE'RNMENT  (Polit.)  the  supreme  authority  of  a  coun- 
try ;  the  exercise  of  that  authority  in  directing  the  affairs 
of  the  state  ;  and  also  the  persons  exercising  that  autho- 
rity. The  form  of  government  differs  according  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  persons  who  are  invested  with 
the  authority  ;  and  is  divided  generally  into  Monarchy, 
where  one  reigns  alone ;  Aristocracy,  where  the  chiefs  and 
superiors  of  the  people  govern  the  state ;  and  Democracy, 
when  the  state  is  governed  by  officers  chosen  by,  and  from 
among  the  people  at  large. 

GOUGE  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  boring  holes. — Gouge- 
bit,  a  bit  smaller  than  a  centre  bit,  with  a  hollow  edge  at 
its  end  like  a  gouge. 

GOURD  (Bot.)  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  Cucumber,  and 
still  nearer  to  the  Melon,  both  being  species  of  the  same 
genus,  namely,  the  Cucurbita  of  Linnxus  ;  it  is  also  the 
fruit  of  the  Rottlc  Gourd.  Cucurbita  lagenaria  is  used  in 
.Jamaica,  and  other  places,  for  watercups. — Bitter  Gourd 
is  the  Cucumis  Culocynthis,  [vide  Coloquintida'] — Sour 
Gourd,  the  Adnmsnnia. 

GOU'RD-VVORM  (Conch.)  an  hermaphrodite  oviparous  sort 
of  worms,  the  Fasciola  of  Linna;us,  which  infest  the  intes- 
tines and  liver  of  animals. 

(JOUT  (Med.)  a  painful  disease  in  the  feet,  legs,  &c.  [^vide 
Arthritis] 

GO'UTWEED  (Bot.)  a  perennial,  the  JEgopodium  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  received  its  name  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
in  curing  the  gout. 
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GO'WLAN'S  locher  (Bot.)  the  Trollius  europceus  o(  hinnxus. 

GO'WRIE  (Conch.)  vide  Con^ry. 

GR.'VBATA'RII  (Ecc.)  from  vpa/3«7-o?,  a  hanging  bed  or 
couch ;  such  persons  as  anciently  deferred  receiving  the 
sacrament  till  they  were  supposed  to  be  on  their  death-bed. 

GRACE  (Theol.)  the  free  gift  of  God  to  man,  without  re- 
spect to  his  merits,  but  not  without  respect  to  his  actions. 

Grace  (Polit.)  the  title  of  address  to  a  duke,  signifying  as 
much  as  your  goodness. 

Grace,  Days  o/' (Com.)  three  days  allowed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  exchange  after  it  has  fallen  due. 

Grace,  Act  of  (Law)  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors  in  prison,  &c. 

GRA'CES  reversionary  (Ecc.)  benefices  disposed  of  before 
they  become  vacant. 

GRACE  Note  (Mus.)  any  note  added  to  a  composition  as  a 
decoration  or  improvement. 

GRA'CILIS  (A)int.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the  leg, 
rising  by  a  broad  thin  tendon  from  the  os  pubis,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  bend  the  leg  and  thigh  inwards. 

GRA'CULA  (Orn.)  Grakle,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order 
Piece,  having  the  bill  convex,  sharp  edged ;  tongue  entire ; 
feet  formed  for  walking.  This  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

GRADA'TION  (Archit.)  an  artful  disposition  of  several 
parts,  as  it  were,  by  steps  or  degrees. 

Gradation  (Chem.)  a  process  by  which  metals  are  gradually 
raised  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  purity,  <S.c. 

Gradation  (Log.)  an  argumentation,  consisting  of  four  or 
more  propositions,  so  disposed  that  the  attribute  of  the 
first  is  the  subject  of  the  second,  and  the  attribute  of  the 
second  the  subject  of  the  third,  and  so  on. 

GRA'DO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  degree,  which,  with  the  pre- 
position di,  is  applied  to  the  notes  of  any  passage  moving 
by  conjoint  intervals. 

GRA'DIENT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  tortoise  walking. 

GRA'DUAL  Psalms  (Theol.)  fifteen  psalms,  from  the  118th 
or  If 9th  to  the  134th,  which  were  anciently  sung  by  the 
Levites  as  they  went  up  the  fifteen  steps  of  the  temple,  i.  e. 
a  psalm  on  each  step. 

GRA'DUATE  (Lit.)  one  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  a 
University. 

GRA'DUATED  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  divided 
into  degrees,  as  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brazen  meridian. 

GRADUATION  (Math.)  the  dividing  any  thing  into  de- 
grees. 

GRA'DUS  (Lit.)  the  title  of  a  prosodial  dictionary,  useful 
in  the  composition  of  Latin  verse. 

GRAFF  (Hort.)  or  graft,  the  scion  of  a  tree  inserted  or  in- 
grafted into  another  stock,  to  be  nourished  by  its  sap. 

GRA'FFIUM  (Archceol.)  a  register  of  deeds  and  evidences. 

GRAFT  (Hort.)  \\Ae  Graff. 

GRA'FTING  (Hort.)  the  process  of  inserting  a  branch  of 
one  tree  into  the  stock  of  another,  so  that  it  may  receive 
nourishment  from  it,  while  it  retains  its  properties  and 
yields  its  own  fruit. 

Grafting  Tool  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  curved  spade,  made  very 
strong  for  the  purpose  of  dij:ging  canals. 

Grafting  a  rope  (Mar.)  the  act  of  unlaying  the  two  ends 
of  it,  placing  the  strands  one  within  the  other,  and  stop- 
ping them  at  the  joining. 

GRAIN   (Agric.)  a  general  term  for  all  sorts  of  seed-corn. 

Grain  (Com.)  abbreviated  gr.  the  smallest  weight  used  in 
England.  It  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  pennyweight  Troy.  Supposing  the 
value  of  a  grain  of  gold  to  be  2d.  that  of  silver  is  half  a 
farthing. 

Grain  (Nat.)  the  direction  in  which  the  fibres  of  wood  run, 
and  also  in  which  the  lamina:,  or  plates,  of  stones,  run. 

Grain  (Mech.)  the  figure  or  representation  of  grains  on 
leather.— Gra/n-co^ur,  the  dye  made  from  the  cochineal.— 
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Grain-stajf,  a  quarter  stafF  with  short  lines  at  the  end  called 
grains. 
Grains  nf  Paradise  (Bot.)  the  seeds  of  the  Amomum  granum 
paradisi  of  Linnfeus,    which  have  the  fiery  pungency  of 
pepper. 
GRAI'NAGE  (Laiv)  an  ancient  duty  in  London,  consisting 

of  the  20th  part  of  salt  imported. 
GRAI'NER    (Chem.)    a  lixivium    made    of  an    infusion  of 

pigeon's  dung  in  water,  in  which  light  skins  are  steeped. 
GRArNING   (Ich.)   a  fish  resembling  dace,    the   Ci/prinus 

leuciscus  of  Linnaus. 
GRArX-TREE  (Bot.)    the  Cochineal-Tree,   or  the  Cactus 

coccus  of  Linnaeus. 
Grain-Tree  {Her.)  three  sprigs  of  this  tree  are  borne  in 

the  arms  of  the  Dyers'  Company. 
GRA'KLE   (Orn.)  a  bird  not  inhabiting  Europe,  the  Gra- 
cula  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  a  thick  bill  and  sharp-liooked 
claws. 
GRA'LL.^5)  (Orti.)  the  fourth  of  the  six  orders  into  which 
Linnaeus  has  divided   his  Class  Aves,oT  Birds.     It  consists 
of  such  genera  as  have  their  bill  sub-cylindric,  and  a  little 
obtuse  ;  tongue  entire,  fleshy  ;  legs  naked  above  the  knees, 
[vide  Animal  Kingdont] 
GRA'MIA   {Med.)  the  sordes  of  the  eye. 
GRA';M1N.\   (Bot.)    Grasses,    the  fifth  family  in  Linnaeus' 

general  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
GRA'MMA  {Ant.)  o-fa/*/*",  literally  a  letter;  a  name  for 
the  scruple,  so  called  because  it  is  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  an  ounce,  as  a  letter  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
alphabet.  The  character  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
among  the  Romans  was  the  letter  F.  Paul.  j-Eginet.  1.  7, 
c.  26. 
GRAMMA'TIAS  {Min.)  a  kind  of  jasper  with  white  strokes 

or  lines  athwart.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 
GRA'MMAR,  in  Latin  ^rrtmm«//cn,  in  Greek  vp«/i(«/«Tix.li,  is 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  any  language  with  pro- 
priety ;  it  is  so  called  from  ■yf«/«.j«,a,  a  letter,  because 
letters  are  the  elements  or  component  parts  of  all  lan- 
guages. Grammar  consists  of  four  parts  ;  namely,  Ortho- 
graphy, Etymolog}',  Syntax,  Prosody,  and  Figures. — 
Orthography  treats  of  letters,  with  the  proper  division  of 
words  and  sentences. — Etymology  treats  of  the  several  kinds 
of  words  and  their  accidents. — Syntax  teaches  the  con- 
struction of  words  into  sentences,  according  to  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  —  Prosody  treats  of  the  quantity,  &c. 
of  syllables,  and  their  arrangement  in  versification. — 
Grammatical  Figures  are  deviations  from  the  ordinary  rules  | 
of  grammar,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  poets  or 
otherwise. 

Orthography. 

Orthography  comprehends  the  nature  and  power  of  letters, 
and  their  formation  into  words. 

Letters.  A  Letter  is  the  smallest  part  of  every  word  ;  and 
an  assemblage  of  the  letters  used  in  any  language,  and 
disposed  in  a  certain  order,  with  their  names,  powers,  &c.  is 
an  alphabet.  [_\i(ie  Alphabet']  Letters  are  the  conventional 
representatives  of  articulate  sounds,  i.  e.  of  significant 
sounds  of  the  human  voice,  uttered  by  the  help  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  They  are  divided  into  Vowels  and  Con- 
sonants.— A  vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,  that  can  be  ut- 
tered entirely  by  itself,  as  a,  e,  a. — A  conso?iant  is  an 
articulate  sound  that  cannot  be  uttered  perfectly  without 
the  help  of  a  vowel,  as  b,  d,  &c.  Vowels  are  either 
simple  or  compound. — Compound  vowels  consist  of  dip- 
thongs,  i.  e.  two  vowels  sounded  with  one  impulse  of  the 
voice,  as  ce  ;  or  tripthongs,  i.  e.  three  vowels  sounded 
at  once,  as  enu. — A  proper  dipthong  is  that  in  which 
both  the  vowels  are  sounded,  as  ou. — An  improper  dip- 
thong has  but  one  of  the  vowels  sounded,  as  ea. 
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I      Consonants  are  distinguished  into  mutes,  semivowels,  and 
I  liquids.  —  Mutes    are    such    consonants   as    cannot   be 

sounded  at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel,  as  b,  p,  t,  d,  k, 
&c. — Semivonels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of  themselves, 
asjl  V,  s,  z,  X,  &c. —  Liquids  are  semivowels  so  called 
because  they  readily  unite  with  other  consonants,  as 
/,  HI,  n,  r. 
Letters  are  moreover  distinguished,  according  to  the  organs 
that  are  particularly  employed,  into— Labials,  or  those 
which  are  sounded  by  the  lips. —  Dentals,  those  which 
are  sounded  by  the  teeth. — Palatals,  those  which  are 
sounded  by  the  help  of  the  palate  ;  and — Nasals,  those 
which  are  sounded  by  the  aid  of  the  nose.  Letters  are 
combined  so  as  to  form  syllables,  and  syllables  so  as  to 
form  words. 
Syllables.  A  syllable  is  a  sound  pronounced  by  a  single 
impulse  of  the  voice,  which  constitutes  a  word,  or  part 
of  a  word,  as  a,  an,  ant,  ab,  bot.  The  rightly  dividing 
of  syllables,  and  expressing  words  by  their  right  letters, 
is  termed  spelling. 
Words.  Words  are  articulate  sounds  used  by  common  con- 
sent, as  the  signs  of  our  ideas.  In  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  syllables,  they  are  distinguished  into — Monosyl- 
lables, or  words  of  one  syllable — Dissyllables,  or  words 
of  two  syllables. —  Trissyllables,  or  words  of  three  syl- 
lables.— Polysyllables,  i.  e.  words  of  four  or  more  syl- 
lables. In  respect  to  their  formation  they  are  either 
Primitives  or  Derivatives. — Primitive  words  are  such  as 

are  not  formed  from  any  other  words Derivatives  are 

those  which  are  derived  from  other  words,  as  goodness, 
contentment,  &c.  derived  from  good,  content.  What  re- 
spects the  signification,  &c.  of  words  comes  under  the 
other  heads  of  grammar. 
To  letters,  syllables,  and  words,  belong  Punctuation. 
Punctuation.  Punctuation  is  the  distinguishing  of  words  from 
each  other  by  marks  called  points,  or  notes. — Points, 
or  stops,  are  marks  which  serve  to  distinguish  different 
pauses  between  words,  according  to  the  sense  and  pro- 
nunciation, such  as  the  comma,  marked  thus  {  ,  ),  which 
denotes  the  shortest  pause  ;  semicolon,  marked  thus  ( ;  ), 
is  the  double  of  the  comma;  colon,  marked  thus  ( :  ), 
the  double  of  the  semicolon  ;  the  period,  thus  (  . ),  the 
double  of  the  colon.  —  Notes,  or  fulhtops,  are  marks 
which  affect  either  the  pronunciation  or  the  sense,  or 
both ;  as  the  note  of  admiration,  of  interrogation,  of 
reference,  &c.      [vide  Notes,  ic] 

Etymology. 

Etymology  treats  of  words  as  to  their  distribution, 
and  their  several  accidents.  Words  are  commonly 
divided  into  nine  sorts,  called  parts  of  speech  ,-  namely. 
Article,  Substantive  or  Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun, 
Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Interjec- 
tion. These  are  distinguished,  in  most  languages,  into 
declinable  and  indeclinable,  according  as  they  admit  of 
inflections,  or  otherwise. 

Article.  The  article  is  a  small  word  prefixed  to  substan- 
tives to  point  out  their  signification.  It  is  termed — In- 
definite when  it  simply  denotes  unity  of  number  without 
specifying  the  thing ;  as  a  man,  a  house,  i.  e.  any  one  man, 
or  any  one  house.— Definite  when  it  defines,  or  points  out, 
the  particular  thing  referred  ;  as  the  man,  or  the  book. 

Noun.  The  noun,  or  substantive,  is  the  name  of  every 
thing  which  is  the  object  of  our  senses,  or  our  thoughts ; 
it  is  denominated  proper  when  it  is  the  name  of  any  paV- 
ticular  person,  place,  or  thing ;  as  John,  London,  &c. : 
common  when  it  is  the  name  of  many  things  of  the  same 
kind ;  as  Man,  House,  &c.  This  last  kind  of  nouns  is 
likewise  called  appellatives.  Nouns  may  also  be  dis- 
tinguished into  collective,  abstract,  verbal,  &c.     [vide 
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Koun]     To  Nouns  belong  number,  gender,  and  case—  I 
Number  is  that  change  of  nouns  by  which  the  number  I 
of  things   is   denoted.     It  is   called  singular  when  only 
one  thing  is  signified  ;  dual  when  only  two  things  arc 
expressed  ;  plural  when  more  than  one  are  denoted. — 
Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  with  regard  to  sex,  j 
which  is  termed  masculine  n-hen  it   expresses  the  male  i 
se\;Jeminine  when  the  female  sex  ;  neuler  when  it  de-  I 
notes  objects  of  neither  sex ;   epicene  when  it  denotes  , 
an  object  of  both  sexes;  doubtful,  when   it  denotes  an 
object  of  either  sex. —  Case  is  the   inflexion  of  nouns 
that  denotes  the  relation  of  things  to  each  other. _    The 
number  of  cases  varies   in  different  languages ;  in  the 
Latin  there  are  six  ;  namely,  the  Nominative,  Genitive, 
Dative,    Accusative,    Vocative,    and   Ablative.       [vide 
Case]     The  distribution  of  nouns,   according  to  their 
gender,  number,  and  case,  is  termed  a  declension,  the 
number  of  which  is  different  in  different  languages ;  the 
Greek  and   Latin  have  five  declensions.     Nouns  which 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  declension  are  called 
heteroclites,  which  are  either  variants,  redundants,  or  de- 
fectives.—  Variants   are   those  which   have  a   different 
gender,  or  a  different  declension,  for  each  number. — 
Redundants  are  those  which  have  different  endings  in  the 
nominative,  but  retain  the  same  sense. — Defectives  are 
such  as  are  defective   in  number  or  case.     Some  defec- 
tives in   number  want  the   singular,  others  the  plural. 
Defectives  in  case  want  either  all  the  cases,  or  only  par- 
ticular cases  in  either  number ;  they  are  distinguished 
into  Aptotes,  jMonoptotes,  Diptotes,  Triptotes,  Tetrap- 
totes,  Pentaptotes.     [vide  Aptotes,  &c.] 
Adjective.     An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive 
to  denote  the  quality  of  a  thing.     Adjectives  either  vary 
for  the  gender,  number,  and  case  throughout,  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  or  for   the  gender  and  number  only; 
or  for  particular  cases,  &c.     They  admit  of  three  de- 
grees  of   comparison,   which    are   commonly  variable ; 
namely,  the  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative,    [vide 
Positive,  &c.] 
Pronoun.     The  pronoun  stands  for  the  noun,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished into  Personal,  Possessive,   Relative,  Demon- 
strative, and  Indefinite,     [vide  Pronoun,  &c.] 
Verb.     The  verb  is  a  word  which   denotes  either  being, 
doing,  or  suffering.     Verbs  are  of  different  kinds,  as — 
Active  verbs,  which   express  an  action. —  Passive  verbs, 
which  express   passion.  —  Neuter  verbs,   which   express 
neither  action  nor  passion. — Auiiliart/  verbs,  by  the  help 
of  which  other  verbs  are  formed  in  different  parts.     To 
these  may  be  added,  in  respect  to  their  form,  Regular, 
Irregular,  Deponent,  Reflective,  Impersonal,  Defective 
Verbs,  &c.;  and,  in  respect  to  their  signification,  Incep- 
tives,  Treeiucntatives,  Mcditatives,  &c.  [vide  Verb,  &c.] 
To   the  verb   belong   Number,    Person,   Voice,   Mood, 
Participle,  Tense. — Number  is  either  singular,  dual,  or 
plural,  as  in  nouns. — Person  is  that  which  denotes  the 
person  of  the  agent.     There  are  three  persons  in  each 
number ;  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  third  person. — 
J'oice  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  denotes  by  inflec- 
tion either  action  or  passion  in  sotuc  languages.     The 
voices  are  tiiree ;  namely,  Active,  Passive,  and  Middle, 
[vide  Voice,  Sec.]— Mood  is  the  maimer  of  forming  the 
verb  so  as  to  express  different  forms  of  the  action.     The 
moods  are  generally  reckoned  five,  as  the  Indicative,  Im- 
perative,  Potential,  Subjunctive,   and  Infinitive,     [vide 
Mood,  &c.] — Participles  arc  those  parts  of  the  verb  which 
partake  both  of  the  noun  and  the  verb  ;  they  arc  distin- 
guislicd  into   Participles,   properly  so   called,   Gerunds, 
and    Supines,     [vide  I'articiples,  &c.]~Ten.':e  h  ihc  iWs- 
tinction  of  time  in  the  action,  which   is  marked  by  a 
particular  inflection  or  form  of  the  verb.     The  tenses, 


in  most  languages,  are  the  Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect, 
Pluperfect,  Future,  &c.  [vide  Tense, Sfc]   The  disposing 
of  a  verb  m  order,  according  to  its  various  inflections 
for  Mood,   Tense,  &c,  is  called  conjugating  a  verb  ;  and 
the  inflections  so  collected  in  orderly  succession  is  called 
a  conjugation,  of  which  there  are  four  different  sorts  in 
Latin. 
Adverb.     The  adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  joined  to 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb, 
to  express  some  circumstance  of,  or  to  modify  an  action, 
&c.;  as  ivell,  ill,  truly,  sometimes,  &c. 
Preposition.    The  preposition  serves  to  connect  words  with 
one  another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them ;  as 
with,  by,  from,  <Src. 
Conjunction.     The  conjunction  joins  words  and  sentences, 
and   is    principally    distinguished   into   the   conjunctive, 
which  joins   both  the  word  and  the  sense  ;  as  and,  both, 
&c. :  and  the  disjunctive,  w  hich  couples  the  words,  but 
disjoins    or  opposes  the   sense ;    as  nor,  but,  neverthe- 
less, &c. 
Interjection.    The  interjection  is  a  word  thrown  in  between 
the  parts  of  a  sentence   to  express  the  emotions  of  the 
speaker ;  ^s  oh  !  alas .'  <ic. 

Syntax. 

Syntax  treats  of  words  as  they  are  connected  with,  or  de- 
pend on,  each  other  in  a  sentence. 

Sentence.  A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  which 
form  complete  sense.  The  parts  of  a  sentence  are  the 
— Subject,  or  the  thing  spoken  of;  it  is  otherwise  called 
the  nominative,  because  it  is  denoted  by  that  case. — 
Attribute,  whatever  is  affirmed,  or  denied  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  this  is  otherwise  called  the  verb,  because  it  is 
expressed  by  the  verb. —  Object,  the  thing  affected  by  the 
action,  which  is  signified  by  the  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  ac- 
cusative, or  some  other  oblique  case.  Sentences  are  either 
simple  or  compound. — A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  sub- 
ject and  one  finite  verb ;  as  "  The  bird  flies." — A  com- 
pound sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences 
connected  together.  Sentences  may  likewise  be  distin- 
guished into  explicative,  or  explanatory ;  interrogative, 
when  a  question  is  asked ;  and  imperative,  when  a  command 
is  given,  &c.  Syntax  consists  of  Concord  and  Government. 
— Concord  is  the  agreement  between  two  words,  in  regard 
to  gender,  number,  &c.  Concord  is  threefold  ;  namely, 
between  the  nominative  and  the  verb  when  they  agree 
in  number  and  person ;  between  the  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive when  they  .agree  in  gender,  number,  and  case ; 
between  the  relative  and  antecedent  when  they  agree  in 
gender,  number,  and  person. 
Government.  (government  is  that  influence  which  one 
word  has  over  another  to  determine  its  case  or  mood; 
in  this  manner  verbs  govern  nouns  in  different  cases, 
and  verbs  or  conjunctions  govern  other  verbs  in  certain 
moods. 

Prosody. 

Prosody,  the  fourth  part  of  grammar,  treats  of  accent, 
breathing,  quantity,  and  versification. 

Accents.  Accents  are  of  three  kinds;  namely,  aatte, 
grave,  and  circumflex,     [vide  Accent] 

Breathings.  Breathings,  spiritus,  are  of  two  kinds;  namely, 
the  lenis  and  asper,  which,  in  modern  languages,  are  not 
marked  as  in  the  (Jreek;  but  words  which  are  pro- 
nounced with  breathing  arc  now  denominated  aspirate, 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  not  aspirated:  of 
this  description  there  are  several  words,  both  in  Frencli 
and  English,  beginning  with  h. 

Quantity.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  the  time  which 
is  occupied  in  pronouncing  it ;  this  is  either  long,  short, 
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or  common ;  a  long  syllable,  marked  thus  ( "  ),  requires 
double  the  time  in  pronouncing  it  that  a  sliort  one,  marked 
thus  C),  does;  a  common  syllable,  marked  (-'),  is  that 
which  is  either  short  or  long  at  the  option  of  the  poet ; 
as  in  amtibo,  where  the  first  n  is  a  short,  the  second  long, 
and  the  third  common.  Feet  are  composed  of  syllables, 
and  verses  of  feet. 
Feet.  A  foot  is  a  certain  measured  number  of  syllables 
into  which  a  verse  is  divided.  Feet  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  number  of  syllables,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Spondaeus 

- 

- 

musa;. 

Pyrrhichius 

" 

" 

Deiis. 

Trochaeus 

- 

" 

musa. 

Iambus 

" 

- 

De5. 

Molossus 

- 

- 

- 

audlrl. 

Tribrachys 

" 

- 

- 

Priamus. 

Dactylus 

" 

" 

" 

carmina. 

Anapaest 

" 

" 

■ 

domlnl. 

Bacchius 

" 

- 

" 

egestas. 

Antibacchius 

- 

- 

" 

cantare. 

Amphimacer 

- 

" 

- 

castltas. 

Amphibrachys 

" 

" 

" 

amare. 

Dispondasus 

- 

- 

- 

"  concliidentes. 

Proceleusmaticus 

- 

- 

" 

"  hominibiis. 

Diiambus 

" 

- 

" 

severitas. 

DitrochcBus 

- 

" 

- 

"  comprobare. 

lonicus  a  majore 

- 

- 

" 

"  cantabimiis. 

lonicus  a  rainore 

" 

" 

- 

venerantes. 

Choriambus 

- 

- 

" 

historias. 

Antispastus 

" 

- 

- 

"  secundare. 

Epitritus   1. 

" 

- 

- 

salutantes. 

2. 

" 

" 

- 

concitatl. 

3. 

- 

- 

" 

"  communicant. 

4. 

- 

- 

- 

"  Inciintare. 

Pson  1. 

- 

- 

" 

conflcere. 

2. 

" 

- 

" 

resolvere. 

3. 

- 

- 

- 

"  soclare. 

4. 

" 

" 

" 

celeritas. 

The  first  twelve  of  these  feet  are  simple,  of  which  only 
five  are  used  in  poetry ;  namely,  the  Dactyle,  the  Ana- 
paest, the  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  and  the  Spondee ;  the 
remainder  are  compound  feet  composed  of  the  preceding 
feet.  A  verse  is  a  certain  number  of  feet  disposed  in 
a  certain  regular  order  and  cadence  ;  in  the  Greek  it  is 
called  f'X'i',  whence  the  distich  is  a  couplet,  or  two 
verses  ;  and  the  hemistich  is  half  a  verse.  Verses  are 
distinguished,  in  respect  to  cadence,  into  catalectic, 
ataialectic,  &c. ;  in  respect  to  the  number  of  feet,  or 
the  measures  they  contain,  into  hexameter,  pentameter, 
&c. ;  sometimes  from  the  foot  which  prevails,  as  dactylic, 
tambic,  &c. ;  sometimes  from  the  author  by  whom  it  was 
particularly  used,  as  Alcaic,  Archilochian,  &c.  [vide 
rerse'\  To  versification  belongs  scanning,  and  figures 
employed  in  scanning. 

Scanning.  Scanning  is  the  distinguishing  or  distributing 
any  verse  into  the  proper  number  of  feet  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Figures.  Figures  belong  to  Etymology,  Syntax,  or  Pro- 
sody. 

Figures  in  Etymology.  Under  the  head  of  etymology  are 
comprehended  several  irregularities  in  the  formation  or 
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spelling  of  words  introduced  by  the  poets,  which  liave 
been  termed  Jigures ;  the  principle  of  which  are  as 
follow  : — Prosthesis,  which  adds  a  letter,  &c.  to  the  be- 
ginning ;  as  gnatus  for  natus. — Aphceresis,  which  takes 
away  from  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  as  'st  for  est,  &c. — 
Epenthesis,  which  inserts  in  the  middle  ;  as  relligin  for 
religio. — Syncope  takes  away  from  the  middle;  as  dix'ti 
for  di.risti. — Paragoge  adds  to  the  end  of  a  word ;  as 
dicier  for  did. — Apocope  takes  away  from  the  end,  as 
satin'  for  satisne,  &c. — Antithesis  changes  a  letter,  as  olli 
for  illi.  —  Metathesis  transposes  a  letter,  as  Lybia  for 
Libya. — Archaismus,  an  old  mode  of  writing,  as  aulai 
for  aulce,  &c. — Hellenismus,  an  imitation  of  the  Greek 
form,  as  Helene  for  Helena. 

Figures  of  Syntax.  To  the  syntax  belong  certain  pecu- 
liarities termedjigures,  of  which  the  four  principal  are 
Ellipsis,  Pleonasmus,  Enallage,  and  Hyperbaton.  — 
Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sense;  thus,  the  nominative  is  most  commonly 
understood  in  Latin  by  this  figure  ;  as  ita  aiunt  for  ita 
homines  aiunt,  &c.  The  ellipsis  is  of  different  kinds ; 
namely,  apposition,  when  two  nouns  stand  together,  as  te 
duce,  i.  e.  you  being  leader,  where  the  verb  ens  or  existens 
is  understood ;  asyndeton  where  conjunctions  are  omitted, 
asjerte  citijlammas,  date  tela,  impellile  remos  ;  Syllepsis 
is  when  one  adjective  or  verb  agrees  with  two  or  more 
substantives  ;  Zeugma,  when  the  adjective  or  verb  agrees 
with  the  nearer  substantive ;  prolepsrt,  synecdoche,  &c. 
— Pleonasmus  is  a  redundance  of  one  or  more  words  in 
a  sentence,  which  may  be  of  different  kinds ;  as  parelcon, 
polysyndeton,  hendyadis,  and  peraphrasis.  [vide  Pa- 
relcon, Sic.']  —  Enallage  changes  the  genders,  numbers, 
persons,  moods,  and  tenses  ;  as  Romanus  victor  erat  for 
Romani  victores  erant.  The  different  sorts  of  enallage 
are  the  antimeria,  synthesis,  anacolouthoii,  hellen- 
ismus, and  archaismus.  [vide  Antimeria,  &c.] — Hyper- 
baton is  a  derangement  of  the  words  from  their  natural 
order,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds;  as  the  anastro- 
phe,  tmesis,  parenthesis,  hypallage,  synchysis,  and  anaco- 
louthon.     [vide  Anastrophe,  &c.] 

Figures  of  Prosody.  The  figures  employed  in  scanning 
are  the  casura,  echthlipsis,  synalcepha,  systole,  diastole, 
synceresis,  and  diccresis.     [vide  Casura,  &c.] 

Writers  on  Grammar  in  chronological  succession. 

Varro  "  De  Analogia ;"   Trypho  "  De  Dialectis;"  jEHus 
Dionysius  Jrtfi  ixAiV»»  fttf/jaruy ;    Chceroboscus  Tifi    iyK>lte- 
^f»<ui  ;    Apollonius    Alexandrinus    tifl    rKiT<i|sa;;    Julius 
Pollux  "  Onomasticon  ;"   Q.  Rhemnii  "  Ars   Grarama- 
tica;"  Marci  fa/eW/ ProAi "  Institutiones  GramraaticEE;" 
Herodiani    jTti(i%jio?,ccl    /AiyaAs    fifjuurn ;    Suetonius    "  De 
Grammaticis   illustribus;"    Sosipatri  Charisii  "  Institu- 
tiones    Grammaticae;    Diomedes    "  De    Oratione,    <S:c. ; 
Macrobius   "  De  Diiferentiis  et  Societatibus   Grasci  et 
Latini    Verbi;"    D.    Augustinus    "  De    Grammatica;" 
/Elii  Donati  "  De  Arte  Grammatica;"  Prisciani  "  In- 
stitutiones  Grammaticae  ;"  Cassiodorus  "  De  Arte  Gram- 
matica," &c.  &c. 
GRA'MME  (Anat.)  y/x/jt^fjut,  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
GRA'MPUS  (Jch.)  a  fish  of  the  whale  tribe,   the   Orca  of 
Pliny,   and  Delphinus  orca  of  Linnaeus,  which  the  former 
describes  as  "  an   immense  heap   of  flesh,  with  dreadful 
teeth,"    it  being  remarkably  thick   in    proportion   to    its 
length.     It  is  extremely  voracious,  not  even  sparing  the 
porpoise,  a  congenerous  fish.     It  is  likewise  said  to  be  a 
great  enemy  to  the  whale,  whom  it  fastens  on  as  a  dog  on  a 
bull.     Plin.  1.  9,  c.  6  ;  Gesn.  de  Pise.  ;  Rondelet.  de  Pise. 
GRAN  cantore  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  fine  singer. 
GRA'NA  (Med.)  a  term  applied  in  the  pharmacopoeia  to  cer- 
tain seeds  used  medicinally,  as  the  Grana  cnidia.     [vide 
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Cnidin']  Grana  infectnria  tincloria,  or  Icrmes.  [vide 
Kermes]     (irriiin  paradisi,  the  seeds  of  the  Amomum,  &c. 

GKANADI'IvR  (Mil.)  vide  Grenadier. 

GRANADI'LLA  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Cataputia. 

GRANA'DO  (Mil.)  vide  Grenade. 

GRA'NARY  {[Jus/zand.)  a  storehouse  for  threshed  corn. 

GRANATAIUUS  (Archccol.)  the  store-keeper  or  officer 
who  took  charge  oF  the  corn-chamber  in  religious  houses. 

GRA'NAT  (Mill.)  the  Gemma  soraniis  of  Linnaeus,  a  shining 
transparent  gem,  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  form  of  rounded  grains 
mixed  with  sand  or  earth. 

GRAN.VTITE  (Mill.)  a  sort  of  precious  stone  of  the  gra- 
nate  kind. 

GRANATRI'STUM  (Med.)  a  boil  or  carbuncle. 

GRANA'TUM  (Bol.)  the  Fuuica  granaium,  or  Common 
Pomegranate  Tree. 

GRANA'TUS  (Min.)  or  Gemma  granatus,  in  the  Linnean 
S3stem,  the  garnet. 

GRAND  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  a  division  of  troops  consisting 
of  two  companies. 

Grand  (Laic)  an  epithet  for  several  things  in  law,  as — Grand 
assize,  a  writ  in  a  real  action  to  determine  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  lands. — Grand  cape,  a  writ  on  plea  of  land  where 
the  tenant  makes  default  in  appearance  at  the  day  given  for 
the  king  to  take  the  land  into  his  hands.  Reg.  Jitd.  1. — 
Grand  dai/s,  those  days  in  the  term  which  are  solemnly 
kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  i.  e.  Candlemas 
Day,  in  Hilary  term  ;  Ascension  Day,  in  Easter  term ;  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day,  in  Trinity  term ;  and  All  Saint's 
Day,  in  Michaelmas  term;  which  days  are  Dies  non  jnri- 
dici,  or  no  days  in  court. — Grand  distress,  a  writ  so  called 
because  of  its  extent,  namely,  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  party  distrained  within  the  county. — Grand  jury, 
the  jury  which  finds  bills  of  indictment  before  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Gaol  Delivery,  <!tc.  in  distinction  from  the  petit 
jury,  by  whose  verdict  causes  are  tried. — Grand  serjeanty, 
an  ancient  tenure  by  military  service. 

Grand  gustn  (Paint.)  a  term  used  to  express  that  in  a  pic- 
ture there  is  something  very  great  and  extraordinary  to 
surprize  and  please. 

Grand  Seignior  (Folil.)  a  title  by  which  the  Sultan  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  distinguished. 

Grand  Seignior's  cronm  (llcr.)  consists  of  a  turban  enriched 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  held  out  by  a  wire  that 
keeps  it  from  falling. 

GRANDE'  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  grand. 

GRA'NDEBALD  (.■!««/.)  the  hairs  which  grow  under  the 
armpits. 

GUANDE'E  (Polit.)  a  nobleman  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

GRANDIMONTE'NSERS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks  insti- 
tuted in  the  Uth  century. 

GRANDINES  (Med.)  vide  Grando. 

GRANDINO'SUM  OS  (Anat.)  the  Os  cuhoides. 

GR.\'ND0  (Med.)  xa>.uQc;  a  movable  tumour  on  the  margin 
of  the  eye-lid,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  hail-stone. 
Cels.  i.  7,  c.  7  ;  Gal.  dc  Ocul.  c.  9,  &c. ;  Aet.  Tetrah.  2, 
serm.  3,  c.  81  ;  Paul.  A'.giiid.  I.  3,  c.  21  ;  Ad.  de  Mdh. 
Med.  1.  2,  c.  7  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  in  Voc.  jiaPia^"- 

GRANGE  (Archceol.)  a  great  farm,  with  all  the  necessary 
appurtenances,  as  barns,  stables,  granaries,  &c. 

GRANl'EEROUS  (Hot.)  an  epithet  for  such  pods  as  bear 
seeds  like  grains. 

GRA'NITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  speckled  marble  which  is 
classed  under  the  head  Granites  in  the  Linnean  system.  It 
is  valued  for  its  extreme  hardness  and  beauty,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  an  elegant  polish. 

GRANITES  (Min.)  a  genus  of  earths  of  the  Aggregate 
Order,  which  consists  of  i)arts,  mostly  in  the  form  of  cry- 
stals, and  is  oi'  a  granular  texture. 
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GRANI'VOROUS  (Zod.)  an  epithet  for  animals  feeding  or. 
grain. 

GRANT  (Lavi)  a  gift  in  writing  of  such  things  as  cannot 
conveniently  be  passed  or  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
whence  a  thing  is  said  "  To  lie  in  grant"  which  cannot  be 
assigned  without  an  instrument  or  deed.  He  to  whom  the 
grant  is  made  is  the  grantee,  and  he  who  makes  the  grant 
is  the  grantor. 

GRANTE'E  {Lavi)  vide  Grant. 

GRAN'TOR  (Laxv)  vide  Grant. 

TO  GRA'NULATE  (Chem.)  to  pour  melted  lead  through  an 
iron  cullender  into  cold  water,  that  it  may  become  grains. 

Granulate  (Bot.)  vide  Granulatits. 

GRANULA'TION  (Med.)  the  little  grain-like  fleshy  bodies 
that  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds. 

GRANULA'TUS  (Bot.)  granulate,  or,  according  to  Wither- 
ing, beaded  ;  an  epithet  for  a  root,  radix  grannlata,  a  root 
consisting  of  several  tubes  or  fleshy  knobs  resembling  grains. 

GRA'NULE  (Com.)  a  small  grain. 

GRAPE  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  vine. — Grape  Hyacinth,  the 
Hyacinthus  Romanum. — Sea  Grape,  the  Ephedra  dista- 
chya. 

GRAPES  {Chem.)  by  a  chemical  analysis,  are  found  to  con- 
tain supertartrate  of  potash,  tartaric  acid,  citric  and  malic 
acids,  abundance  of  sugar,  a  portion  of  mucilage  jelly, 
some  albumen  and  colouring  matter,  and  also  gluten,  as  is 
said  by  some. 

Grapes  [Vet.)  arrests,  or  mangy  tumours  in  the  legs  of 
horses. 

GRAPH  lOI'DES  (Anat.)  yfi«<pi»iJi)?,  a  process  about  the  basis 
of  the  brain  inclining  backward. 

GRAPHI'SCUS  (Anat.)  yfxtpltritcc,  a  surgical  instrument  for 
extracting  darts,  invented  by  Diodes,  and  described  by 
Celsus.     Ce/.l.  7,  c.  1. 

GRAPHO'METER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  of 
heights,  &c. 

GRA'PHOY  (Bot.)  the  Dormium  germanicum  of  Linnaeus. 

GRA'PNEL  (Mar.)  or  grapling-iron,  in  French  grapin,  an 
anchor  for  a  small  ship  of  war. — Fire-grapnel,  an  instru- 
ment provided  with  barbs  or  points  for  grapling  or  laying 
hold  of  an  enemy's  ship,  in  order  to  board  her. 

TO  GRA'PPLE  (Man.)  is  when  a  horse  lifts  up  one  or  both 
his  legs  at  once,  and  raises  them  with  precipitation,  as  if 
he  were  curvetting. 

GRA'PPLING-IRON  (Mar.)  vide  Grapnel. 

GRA'SIER  (Husband.)  one  who  grazes  or  fattens  cattle. 

GRASS  (But.)  is  the  name  of  several  sorts  of  plants,  of  which 
thefollowing  are  the  principal,  namely— Arrow-headed  Grass, 
[vide  Triglochin'] — Barley  Grass,  [vide  Hordcum'] — Bent 
(irass.  \y\AQ  Agrostis] — Brome  Grass.  \y'\Ae Bromus'] — Ca- 
nary Grass,  [vide  Fhalaris'] — Cat's-Tail  Grass,  [vide 
Fhleum'} — Cock's-Foot  Grass,  [vide  Dactylis] — Cotton 
Grass,  [vide  Eriophoruni] — Couch  Grass,  [vide  Trilicum"] 
— Darnel  Grass,  [vide  Loliuni] — Dog's  Grass,  [vide  Triti- 
cum'\ — Dog's-Tail Grass,  [vide  Cynosurtis'] — FcatherGrass. 
[vide  .S7//>«]— Fescue  Grass,  [vide  Fcsluca']  —  Five-leaved 
Grass.  [videPo/f»/;//n3 — Fox-Tail  Grass.  \\\iS.c  Alnpea(rus'\ 
— Hair  Grass,  .[vide  yi/ra] — Hard  Grass.  [y\i].e  Dactylis'^ 
— Knot  Cirass.  [vide  Polygonum']— 'Lyme  Grass,  [vide 
Klymus'] — Manna  Grass,  [vide  Festuca'\ — Marl  Grass, 
fvide  Trifolium] — Mat  Grass,  [vide  Nardus'} — IMeadow 
Grass,  [vide  Port] —Melic  Grass,  [vide  Mc//ca]— Millet 
Grass,  [vide  Milium'] — Oat  Grass,  [vide  Arena] — Or- 
chard Grass,  [vide  D«c/^//!]  — Panic  Grass,  [vide  Pa- 
?i/(,((m]— Pepper  Grass,  [vide  Pilularia]—Q\ia\<'mg  Grass. 
[vide  /^v':n]— Quick  Grass,  [vide  Triticum] — Ray  Grass, 
[vide  Lolium] — Rye  Grass.  [vide  Hordeuni] — Scurvy 
(irass.  [vide  Coc/z/rarM]— Spiked  Grass,  [vide  Triglo- 
chin'^— Spring  Grass,  [vide  Anthoxnnthum] — Three-leaved 
Grass,    [vide  TrI/hlium} — Timothy  Grass,    [vide  Fhkum'] 
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— Vernal  Grass,  [vide  Anthoxanthuni] — Vetch  Grass, 
[vide  Lathyrus] — Viper's  Grass.  [^vide  Scorzonera]  — 
"Wheat  Grass,  [vide  TriiicurrQ — Wrack  Grass.  Qvide 
Zosteral 

GIIA'SS-H EARTH  {Lato)  the  grazing  or  turning  up  the 
earth  with  a  plough  ;  an  ancient  customary  service  of  te- 
nants doing  one  day's  work  for  their  landlord. 

GRA'SS-HOPPER  (Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  nearly  allied 
to  the  locust  tribe  ;  it  is  the  Gryllus  campestris  of  Linna;us. 

GRA'SS-WEEK  (Ecc.)  vide  Rogation-tveek. 

GRA'TIA  Dei  (Bot.)  a  name  given  to  Herb  Robert  and 
Hedge  Hyssop,  and  other  plants,  because  of  their  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  curing  disorders. 

GRATIiE  cspectalivcv  {Ecc.)  vide  Graces. 

GRATIEUSEME'NT  [Miis.)  the  same  as  Grazioso. 

GRATIFICA'TION  [Law)  a  rewarding  or  making  amends 
for  some  piece  of  service  done. 

GRATINGS  (Mar.)  frames  or  lattice-work  between  the 
mainmast  and  foremast. 

GRA'TIOLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoK.  un- 
equal.— St  AM.  Jilanients  four;  awMer^s  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  conic;  style  straight;  stigma  two-lipped. — Per. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  small. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Gratiola  offi- 
cinalis, Officinal  Gratiola,  Hedge  Hyssop,  or  Water 
Hyssop. — Gratiola  monnicria,  Monnieria,  seu  Annagalis, 
native  of  the  Indies. — Gratiola  veronicifolia,  seu  Ruellia, 
Veronica-leaved  Gratiola;  but  the — Gratiola  Injssopioides, 
Hyssop-leaved  Gratiola,  is  an  annual.  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot, ;  Raii 
Hist.,  &c. 

Gratiola  is  also  the  name  of  the  Holtonia  indica. 

GRATIO'SA  {Mus.)  Italian  for  an  agreeable  manner  of 
playing. 

GKATTERO'NA  (Bot.)  vide  Aparine. 

GllA'TTON  (ArchcEol.)  grass  which  comes  after  mowing. 

GRAVATI'VUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  pain  in  the  head. 

GRAVE  (Gram.)  an  accent  opposed  to  the  acute,  marked 
thus  ("). 

Grave  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  a  low  deep  sound,  in  distinction 
from  the  acute. — Grave,  or  gravement,  is  also  a  term  to  de- 
note a  motion  faster  than  adagio,  and  slower  than  largo. 

GRAVE'DO  (Med.)  a  weight  or  listlessness  which  accom- 
panies a  lessened  transpiration.  Cel.  1.  i,  c.  2 ;  Paul. 
JEgin.  1.  3,  c.  28. 

GR  A'VEL  (Med.)  a  disorder  otherwise  called  calculus,  or  the 
stone,     [vide  Calculus'] 

GRA'VEMENT  (Mus.)  vide  Grave. 

GRA'VER  (Surg.)  an  instrument  for  scaling  the  teeth. 

Gr.vver  (Mech.)  a  tool  used  in  engraving. 

GRAVI'DITAS  (Med.)  the  state  of  being  gravid,  or  preg- 
nant. Spurious  Gravidity  is  that  which  is  produced  by 
water  in  the  abdomen,  uterus,  &c. 

GRAVl'METER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITA'TION  (Phy.)  the  exercise  of  gravity,  or  the 
pressure  a  body  exerts  on  another  body  beneath  by  its 
weight. 

GRA'VITY  (Phy.)  the  natural  tendency  or  inclination  of 
bodies  towards  the  centre,  or  according  to  some,  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  one  body  towards  another,  or  the  mu- 
tual tendency  of  each  body,  and  each  particle  of  a  body, 
towards  all  others :  this  is  otherwise  called  the  centripetal 
force,  or  gravitating  force. 

Gravity  (Mech.)  the  conatus,  or  tendency  of  bodies  by  their 
weight  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This  is  either 
absolute  or  relative. — Absolute  Gravity  is  that  with  which 
a  body  descends  freely  and  perpendicularly  through  an  un- 
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resisting  medium. — Relative  Gravity  is  that  with  which  a 
body  descends  through  a  resisting  medium,  or  as  opposed 
by  some  other  resistance. 

Gravity  (Hydrostat.)  the  law  of  bodies  gravitating  in  fluids, 
which  is  either  absolute  or  specific. — Absolute,  or  true  Gra- 
vity, is  the  whole  force  with  which  the  body  tends  down- 
wards.—  Specific  Gravity,  the  relative  or  comparative  gra- 
vity of  any  body  in  respect  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  or  mag- 
nitude in  another  body ;  as  suppose  there  be  two  equal 
spheres,  each  one  foot  in  diameter,  the  one  of  lead,  and  the 
other  of  wood :  the  leaden  one  in  this  case  is  said  to  be 
specifically,  or  in  specie,  heavier,  and  the  wooden  one  spe- 
cifically lighter. 

GRAY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  badger. 

GRA'ZIER  (Husband.)  vide  Grasier. 

GRAZIO'SO  (Mas.)  vide  Gratiosa. 

GREAT  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  those  circles  of  the  sphere 
which  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  as  the  Equinoctial, 
ISIeridian,  and  Equator. — Great  Bear,  a  constellation,  [vide 
Ursa  jSIajor'\ 

Great  Circle  sailing  [Mar.)  the  manner  of  conducting  a 
ship  in  or  very  near  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  that  passes 
through  the  zenith  of  the  two  places  whence  and  whither 
he  is  bound. 

Great  Seal  (Laiv)  the  king's  principal  seal  for  the  sealing  of 
charters,  commissions,  &c.  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Keeper. —  Great  Men,  a  title  applied  sometimes  to  the 
laity  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

Great  Cannon  (Print.)  a  sort  of  letter  type,  seventeen  and 
a  half  of  which  are  contained  in  one  foot. — Great  Primer, 
another  sized  letter,  fifty  of  which  are  contained  in  one 
foot,     [vide  Printing'2 

GREAVES  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  armour  for  the  legs. 

GRE'BE  (Orn.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Colyniuus,  consisting 
of  such  birds  as  have  their  feet  four-toed  and  lobed. 

GRE'CES  (Her.)  signifies  steps,  as  a  cross  on  three  greces. 

GRE'CIAN(3/i7.)  \k\e  Greek. 

GREE  (Latv)  good  liking  or  allowance,  satisfaction,  as  "  To 
make  gree  to  parties,"  i.  e.  to  agree  with  or  satisfy  the  par- 
ties for  any  wrong  done.  Stat.  R.  2,  c.  15 ;  25  Ed.  3, 
c.  19. 

GREEK  (Gram.)  vide  Alphabets. 

Greek  Fire  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  artificial  fire,  consisting  of 
naphtha,  bitumen,  sulphur,  gum,  and  pitch,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  system 
of  warfare. 

Greek  Orders  (Archlt.)  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Doric  are 
so  named,  in  distinction  from  the  Tuscan  and  Composite, 
which  are  of  Roman  origin. 

GREEN  (Nat.)  one  of  the  seven  primitive  colours. 

Green  (Mech.)  an  epithet  for  a  hide  or  skin  which  is  not  yet 
curried,  but  is  just  as  it  was  taken  off  the  carcase  of  the 
beast. 

GREEN-CLO'TH  (Laiv)  the  compting-house  of  the  king's 
household,  so  called  because  the  table  is  always  covered 
with  a  green  cloth. 

GREEN-SILVER  (Lav:)  a  duty  of  one  halfpenny  paid  an- 
nually in  Writtle,  in  Essex,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

GREEN- WAX  (Latv)  the  estreats  of  fines,  issues,  and  amerce- 
ments in  the  Exchequer,  delivered  to  the  sheriB'  under  the 
seal  of  that  court ;  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  made  in 
green  wax. 

GREE'N-FINCH  (Orn.)  a  yellowish  green  bird,  an  inha- 
bitant of  Europe,  which  builds  in  hedges,  and  lays  five  or 
six  pale  green  eggs,  with  blood-coloured  streaks.  It  is  the 
Loj:ia  chloris  of  Linnaus.  The  native  note  of  this  bird 
has  nothing  musical  in  it,  but  it  may  be  taught  to  pipe  or 
whistle  in  imitation  of  other  birds. 

GREE'N-HOUSE  (Hort.)  a  place  where  exotics  and  tender 
plants  are  sheltered  from  the  cold  and  inclement  weather. 

£2 
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GREE'N-SHANK   {Orn.)    a  sort   of   snipe,   the  Scolopax 

glottis  of  Linnaeus. 
GREEN-SrCKNESS   {Med.)  a  disorder  incident  to  girls. 

[vide  Chlorosis] 
GREE'NWOOD  {Hot.)  the  Genista  tiiiclnria  of  Linnxus. 
GREGGIA  (Bot.)   the  Myrtiis  Gre^ii  of  Linnaeus. 
GREGO'RIAN  Sti/le  [Citron.)  or  Gregorian  year,  otherwise 
called  the  New  Style ;  a  new  account  of  time  according  to 
the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  made  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIIL  in  1582.     [vide   C/ironologi/'] — Gregorian  Calendar, 
the  Calendar  which  was  made  according  to  the  new  or 
Gregorian   style  of  computation. — Gregorian  epocha,    the 
period  or  point  of  time  from  which  the  Gregorian  compu- 
tation took  place. 
GRENA'DE    {Mil.)    granade,    or  grenado,   a  little  hollow 
globe  of  iron,  (ic.  filled  with  powder,  and  fired  by  a  fusee 
at  a  touch-liole,  when  it  flies  into  very  many  pieces.    Some 
grenades  are  thrown  out  of  a  mortar;  others,  called  hand- 
grenades,  are  thrown  with  the  hand.     They  are  principally 
used  in  annoying  the  besieging  party. 
GRENADIE'RS  {Mil)  foot  soldiers,  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  not  only  by  their  dress,  but  by  their  stature, 
being  always  tlie  tallest  and  stoutest  men  in  the  regiment, 
for  which  reason  they  are  always  the  first  to  commence  the 
attack. 
GRE'WIA  {Bol)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20   Gynandria, 
Order  7  Oclandria. 

Generic  Character.  C.\i,.  perianth  fiV&-\ea.\eA. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  numerous  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
VlST.  germ  roundish;  s^^e  filiform;  s/;Vnia  four-cleft. — 
Per.  berry  four-lobed;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Grexvia  occidentalis, 
seu  Ulmifolia,  Elm-leaved  Grewia. — Grexvia  populifolia, 
seu  Chadara,  Poplar-leaved  Grewia. — Grewia  asialica, 
seu  Micros,  SfC. 
GREY  {Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  duck  tribe,  the  Anas  strepera 

of  Linnaeus. 
GRE'Y-HOUND  (Zool.)  a  well-known  variety  of  the  dog, 
having  a  long,  slender,  curved  body,  a  tapering  snout,  of 
the  size  of  a  wolf. 
GRI'AS   {Bot.)    a    genus   of  plants,   Class   13   Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cm-. perianth  one-leaved. — Cou.  jietals 
four. —  Stam.  Jilatnents  numerous;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  germ  depressed  ;  style  none  ;  stigma  thickish.—PER. 
drupe  large;  seeds  nucleus  scored  with  eight  furrows. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Grias  caulijlora.  Anchovy 
Pear,  is  a  tree. 
GRICE  {Her.)  a  term  in  blazon  for  a  young  wild  boar. 
GRID-IRON  (Mech.)  a  utensil  for  broiling  meat. 
Ghid-iron  {Her.)  is  sometimes  borne  as  a  charge  in  coat 

armour. 
GRI'ELUM  {liot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandriay 
Order  4  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  periantli  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five. —  St  AM.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  ovate. — PisT.  ^r(T)K.s 
five;    style  none;    stigma    warted. —  Per.  capsules  five, 
oblong ;  .seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The   single   species   is  the   Grichtm  ienuifolium, 
seu  Geranium,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  IIoiJC. 
(iRI'ITTN  (Ant.)  a  fabulous  creature,   [vide  Gryps] 
(iniFKiN  {Her.)  This  monstrous  creature  is  now 
represented    in    armorial    bearings   after   the 
manner  of  the  figure  given  of  it  by  the  an- 
cients, i.e.   one   half  a   lion,   and    the    other 
half  an  eagle.    It  is  represented  either  passant 
or  segreant,    as    in    the    annixed    figure;    lie 
beareth  "  Or,  a  griffin  scgrvdnt  sable,  in  a  bor- 
dure  gules,  by  the  name  of  Hoys." 
GRIG  (Ich.)  the  smallest  kind  cif  Eel. 
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GRILL  (Ich.)  a  very  small  fish. 

GRI'NDERS  {Anat.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  Denies  molares, 
or  large  teeth,  which  particularly  serve  for  grinding  the 
food  in  mastication. 

GRI'NDLET  (Archaol.)  a  small  drain  or  ditch. 

GRINDLE-STONE  (Min.)  a  kind  of  whitish  gritty  stone. 

GRIND-STONE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  sand-stone,  the  Arenariut 
cos  in  the  Linnean  system,  which  is  principally  used  for 
grinding  stones. 

Grind-stone  (Mech.)  the  stone  on  which  the  edge  of  steel 
instruments  is  set,  or  sharpened. 

GRINGOLLEE'  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross, 
the  ends  of  which  turn  round  somewhat  like 
the  flooks  of  an  anchor,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

GRIPE  of  a  ship  (Mar.)  the  compass,  or  sharp- 
ness of  her  stern  under  water,  especially  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  stern. 

Gripe  Stick  (Surg.)  a  stick  used  in  cutting  off  an  arm. 

TO  GniTE  (^lar.)  in  French  tire  ardent,  is  said  of  a  ship 
when  she  runs  her  head  too  much  into  the  wind. 

GRIPES  (Mar.)  a  machine  formed  of  an  assemblage  of 
ropes,  hooks,  and  dead  eyes,  used  to  secure  the  boats  of  a 
ship  on  the  deck  at  sea. 

GRISLE'A  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Oclandria, 
Order  1  IMonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. —  Co R./Jcin/i 
four.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  eight;  anthers  simple. —  PiST. 
germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — Per.  cap- 
stde  globular  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  two  species  are,  the  Grislea  secunda,  native 
of  South  America. —  Grislea  tomentosa,  seu  Lathyrum, 
native  of  China. 

GRIST  (Husband.)  corn  ground,  or  fit  for  grinding. 

GRIT  (Husband.)  the  coarse  parts  of  meal.  Grits,  in  the 
plural,  is  the  name  for  oats  coarsely  husked,  or  ground. 

Grit  (Min.)  the  smallest  particles  of  sand  which  compose 
dust. 

GROAT  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  first  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  which  was  probably  made  in  imitation  of  the 
PVench  gross,  that  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  largest 
silver  money  then  in  use ;  there  being  at  that  time  no 
larger  coins  than  pennies.  The  groat  has  since  been  used 
only  as  a  money  of  account  equal  in  value  to  four  pence. 

GROATS  (Law)  a  vulgar  name  for  the  allowance  to  pri- 
soners for  debt,  which  was  formerly  4(/.  a  day.  

GRO'CEllS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were  incorpo- 
rated in  134-4  by  the  name  of  grocers,  having 
been  previously  known  by  the  name  of  Pep- 
perers.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  "/J /■n•e«^  a  chevron  n;!//c.s,  between 
six  cloves  in  chief,  and  three  in  base  sable" 

GROG  (Mar.)  a  term  particularly  applied  to  rum  mixed 
with  water,  without  any  sugar. 

GRO'GRAM  (Com.)  stuff  woven  with  a  large  woof  and 
rough  pile,  consisting  of  stuff  and  silk. 

GROIN  (Archit.)  the  liollow  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
two  or  more  vaults  crossing  each  other.  Ciroins  are  either 
regular  or  irregular.  —  Regular  Groins  are  those  which 
have  the  same  diameter. — Irregular  Groins  are  formed  by 
one  arch,  being  a  semicircle,  &c.  the  other  an  ellipsis. 

Gl!0'M.\  (Ant.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  out  ground. 
Hygin.  dc  Ca.itramet.  ;   Fest.  de  Verb.  SigniJ'.  Nonn.  I.  1. 

(JRO'MMETS  (Mar.)  small  rings  fastened  with  staples  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  yard,  to  which  the  lines  called  tlie 
laskets  and  caskets  are  tied  and  made  fast. 

GKO'MWELL  (Hot.)  i\\c  Lithospemuim  of  Linn»us. 

GRO'NNA  (Arcluvol.)  a  deep  pit,  or  bog,  out  of  which  turf 
was  dug  to  bo  burnt,  //oua/.  438  ;  Mon.  Angl.iom.l, 
p.  243. 
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GRONO'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penlandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Charncter.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
inferior;  stj/le  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Fe.r.  berri/ dry; 
seed  single. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  annual,  as  the  Gronovia 
scnndens,  Climbing  Gronovia. 

GROOM  (Z.«ti)  is  commonly  taken  for  an  inferior  servant, 
particularly  one  who  looks  after  horses ;  but  in  certain 
cases  for  officers  of  the  court,  as  the  Groom  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  S,-c.  which  latter  is  a  great 
officer  of  the  King's  household,  who  takes  charge  of  the 
King's  wardrobe.  Le.r.  Constitnt.  p.  1S2. — Groom  Porter, 
an  officer  of  the  King's  household,  who  has  the  direction 
of  the  rojal  games. 

GROOVE  ( Carpenl.)  a  channel  cut  in  wood,  stone,  &c. 

Groove  [Miii.)  a  deep  hole,  or  pit,  sunk  in  the  ground  to 
search  for  minerals. 

GRO'PIKG  (Sport.)  a  manner  of  fishing  by  putting  one's 
hands  into  water-holes. 

GROS  {Mil.)  French  for  a  body,  as  iin  gros  de  cavalarie,  a 
body  of  cavalry ;  le  gros  d'une  armee,  the  main  body  of  an 
army. 

GROSCHE'N  {Com.)  or  gute  groschen,  a  German  money  of 
account,  2i  of  which  go  to  a  Rix- Dollar. 

GROSS  {Laiv)  absolute,  entire,  not  depending  on  another. 
— A  villain  in  gross,  was  such  a  servile  person  as  was  not 
appendant  or  annexed  to  the  lord,  or  the  manor. — Com- 
mon m  gross,  gross  common,  or  common  at  large,  such  as 
is  neither  appendant  nor  appurtenant  to  land,  but  is  an- 
nexed to  a  man's  person :  so  likewise — Advowsoii  in  Gross, 
in  distinction  from  .Advowson  appendant.     Co.  Lit.  120. 

Gross  (Com.)  a  quantity  of  twelve  dozen. — Gross  weight, 
the  whole  weight  of  goods,  including  the  dust,  dross, 
chest,  bags,  &c.  mixed  with  or  containing  them. 

GROSS E  Bois  {Laiv)  i.  e.  great  wood  ;  such  wood  as  by  the 
common  law  is  reputed  timber.     2  Inst.  64-2. 

GROSSUL.\'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Ceanthus  asiaticiis  of  hinnxus. 

GRO'SSUS  (Bot.)  an  unripe  fig. 

GROTE'SQUE  {Paint,  iSt.)  in  French  grotesque,  Italian 
grofesco  ;  ornamental  work  of  foliage  and  capricious  figures, 
resembling  Arabesques. 

GRO'VELLIN'G  (.Sport.)  a  deer  is  said  to  feed  grovelling 
when  she  feeds  lying  on  her  belly. 

GROUND  Annual  (Law)  a  ground-rent  payable,  according 
to  the  Scotch  law,  out  of  the  ground  before  the  tenement 
in  a  burgh  is  built. 

Ground  (A/rhil.)  or  Ground-plot,  the  piece  of  ground  se- 
lected for  building  upon. — Ground-Joists,  the  joists  which 
rest  upon  sleepers  laid  upon  the  ground,  or  on  bricks,  prop- 
stones,  dwarf-walls,  &c.  —  Ground-plan,  the  plan  of  the 
story  of  a  house  on  the  same  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground. — Ground-plates,  the  outermost  pieces  of  timber 
lying  in  or  near  the  ground,  and  framed  into  one  another 
with  mortices  and  tenons  of  the  joists,  the  summer  and 
girders.  —  Ground-sill,  the  lowest  horizontal  timber  on 
which  the  exterior  wall  is  erected.  It  is  otherwise  called 
the  ground-plate.  —  Ground-work;  the  same  as  founda- 
tion. 

Ground  {Mil.)  the  field  or  place  of  action.  "  To  take 
ground,"  is  said  of  a  battalion  when  it  extends  in  any 
given  direction — Ground  arms!  a  word  of  command  for 
the  soldiers  to  lay  their  arms  down  on  the  ground. 

Ground  (Mus.)  any  composition  in  which  the  bass  is  per- 
petually repeated  to  the  continual  varying  of  the  melody. 

Ground  (Perspect.)  the  surface  on  which  the  figures  and 
other  objects  are  raised,  or  represented. 

to  GRouNji  a  SJiip  (Mar.)  to  lay  her  on  her  side,  in  order  to 
bream,   or  to  repair  her. 
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GROU'NDAGE  (Law)  a  tribute  paid  for  the  ground  that 
a  ship  stands  on  in  port. 

GROU'ND-ANGLING  (Sport.)  fishing  under  water  with  a 
float. 

GROU'ND-JOISTS  (Build.)  v[Ae  Joists. 

GROUN'D-r\'Y  (Bot.)  the  Glcchoma  hedcracea  of  Linnaeus, 
a  shrub. 

GROUND-NUT  (Bot.)  the  Arachis,  an  annual. 

GROUND-PINE  (Bot.)  the  Teucrium  Chama-pitys. 

GROUND-RATAN  (Bot.)  the  Rhapisfabelliformis. 

GROUNDSEL   {Bot.)   the  Senecio  vulgaris,  an  annual. 
1  GROU'ND-PLAN   (Archil.)   Yk\e  Ground. 
I  GROU'ND-PLATE  (Archit.)  \-\Ac  Ground. 

GROU'ND-PLOT  (Archit.)  \\<\e  Ground. 

GROU'ND-PLU.MBING  (Sport.)  the  finding  out  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  fishing. 

GROU'NDLING  {Ich.)  the  Cobitis  tania  of  LinnjBUS,  a 
fish  so  called  because  it  keeps  under  stones  in  small 
brooks.  It  makes  a  hissing  noise  when  handled,  and  feeds 
on  worms  and  the  spawn  of  other  fish. 

GROU'ND  SILL  (Archit.)  vide  Ground. 

GROU'ND-TACKLE  (Mar.)  a  general  name  for  all  ropes 
and  furniture  belonging  to  the  anchors,  or  employed  in 
securing  a  ship  in  a  road  or  harbour. — Ground-tier,  vide 
Tier. — Ground-timbers,  timbers  which  lie  on  the  keel. — 
Ground-ways,  large  pieces  of  timber  laid  across  the  ship, 
or  dock,  to  place  the  blocks  upon. 

GROU'ND-TOW  (Mecli.)  the  loose  hemp  that  comes  from 
the  sides  of  the  hatchellers  and  spinners  in  hemp-making. 

GROU'ND-WAYS  (Mar.)  \-\de  Ground. 

GROUP  (Paint.)  a  knot  or  assemblage  of  figures  which,  by 
the  appearance  of  light  and  shade,  appear  to  have  a  con- 
nexion with  each  other. 

Group  (Mus.)  a  word  formerly  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of 
diminution  of  long  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  embellish- 
ment. 

GROUPA'DE  (Man.)  a  lofty  kind  of  manege  higher  than 
the  ordinary  curvet. 

GROUSE  (Urn.)  a  bird  larger  than  a  partridge,  but  other- 
wise very  similar  in  appearance.  It  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous and  woody  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  soli- 
tary, except  in  breeding  time,  when  it  is  very  inattentive 
to  its  safet}',  and  easily  caught.  It  is  classed  by  Linnaeus 
under  the  genus  Tetrao,  with  the  partridge  and  the  quail. 
Grouse  are  called  by  sportsmen  red  and  Llach  heath-game. 

GROWING  (Mar.)  implies  the  direction  of  the  cable  to- 
wards the  anchors.  "  The  cable  grows  on  the  star-board 
bow,"  i.  e.  stretches  towards  the  starboard  or  right  side. 

GROWME  (Mech.)  a  machine  to  stretch  woollen  cloth  on 
after  it  is  woven  ;  mentioned  in  statute  43,  Ed.  3,  c.  10. 

GROWTH  Halfpenny  (Law)  a  rate  paid  in  some  places  for 
tithe  of  every  fat  beast. 

GRUA'RIA  (Archceol.)  the  principal  officers  of  the  forest. 

GRUB   (Ent.)  another  name  for  the  maggot. 

TO  Grub  (Husband.)  to  delve  or  dig  up  trees  by  the  roots. 

GRU'BAGE  (Husband.)  Grubbage,  or  Grub-axe,  a  tool  for 
grubbing  up  roots. 

GRUBS  (Med.)  a  kind  of  small  white  unctuous  pimples  or 
tumours  rising  on  the  face,  chiefly  on  the  ala;  of  the  nose. 

GRU'MA  (Chem.)  the  tartar  of  wine. 

GRUME  (Med.)  grumus,  a  concreted  clot  of  blood,  milk,  or 
any  other  substance. 

GRU'.MOUS  blood  (Med.)  that  which  is  too  thick  for  circu- 
lation. 

Gru.mous  roots  (Bot.)  those  which  are  composed  of  several 
knobs,  as  the  Asphodel  and  Pile-Wort. 

GRU'MUS  (Med.)  vide  Grume. 

GRU'PPO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  trill  or  shake. 

GRUS  (Astron.)  the  Crane,  one  of  the  new  constellations, 
containing  13  stars. 
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Grus  (Oni.)  is  the  Crane,  or  the  Ardea  r^rus  of  I/innaeus. 

GKUTUM  (Med.)  a  hard  white  tubercle  of  the  skin,  resem- 
bling a  millet-seed  in  size  and  appearance. 

GHY'LLUS  (Bot.)  the  A/idrnpo^on  gr^l/ns  of  Linnaeus. 

Gkyi.lus  {Eiit.)  a  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  iiaving  the 
head  inflected,  and  hind  legs  formed  for  leaping.  It  com- 
prehends the  Locust  and  Cricket  tribe. 

GK  Y'PHIERS  (Surg.)  an  instrument  for  extracting  the  mole 
out  of  the  uterus. 

GRY'PHUS  (Alch.)  a  name  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

GRV'POSIS  (Med.)  -/fwaxri;,  an  incurvation  of  the  nails. 

GUYP.S  (Myth.)  vfJ',  a  fabulous  creature,  half 
an  eagle  and  half  a  lion,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  having  the  body  and  paws  of  a  lion, 
and  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  to  express  strength 
and  swiftness  combined.  The  poets  feign 
that  Apollo  had  his  cliariot  drawn  by  griffins. 

GU'ABAM  (Bot.)  a  sweet  and  cooling  fruit  which  grows  in 
the  East  Indies. 

G\j X')i\  pocncii  pica  (Bot.)  the  Af/mara  iw^a  of  Linnaeus. 

GU.YCA'TAXA  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  New  Spain,  effectual  in 
the  haemorrhoids. 

GUAL'^^BA'R.\  (Bot)  a  tree  of  Hispaniola. 

GUAIA'BO  (Bot.)  the  Pddium  pomiferum  of  Linnaeus. 

GUA,JA'CUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  \Q  Decandria, 
Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  subulate;  anthers  oblong. — Fist. 
germ  broader ;  style  short ;  stigma  simple. — Pek.  cap- 
sules two  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Guajacum  offici- 
nale. Officinal  Guajacum,  or  Lignum  Vitse,  native  of  the 
^Vest  Indies. — Gunjacum  of  rum,  Guilandinnides,  Acacia, 
Schotia,  2'heodora,  &ic.  Clus,  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Raii 
Hist. 

GUAJA'VA  (Bot.)  the  Psidium  pyrierum  of  Linnaeus. 

GUAICA'NA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  tlie /)/os;)j//-os. 

GUAJE'RA  (Bot.)  the  Chrysobalanus  Icaco  of  Linnaeus. 

GUAN  {^Orn.)  a  bird  of  Guana,  about  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  the  Penelope  cristata  of  Linna;us. 

GUA'NA  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  lizard  inhabiting  India,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  It  is  the  Lacerta  guana  ct 
cnlotes  of  Linnaeus. 

GU.\NABA'NUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Annona  of  Linnaeus. 

GU'AO  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  Comocladia  dentata  of 
Linnaeus. 

GUAPARA'IBA  (Bot.)  the  Mangrove-tree,  the  TlAizop/iora 
gymnorrhiza  of  Linnxus.     Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

GUARANTE'E  (Polit.)  a  prince  or  power  appointed  by 
stipulating  parties,  to  see  that  articles  of  agreement  arc 
performed  on  each  side. 

Guarantee  (Lav:)  he  whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to 
indemnify,  or  secure  from  damage. 

GUARD  (Laxv)  in  Latin  cnstodia,  French  garde,  custody, 
or  care  of  defence.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  children,  and  sometimes  for  a  writ  of  wardship,  as 
droit  de  t^arde,  ejeclionc  dc  garde,  and  ravishment  de  garde. 

r..\.B.i'.i9. 

Guard  (Mil.)  the  duty  of  guarding  or  defending  any  post  or 
person  from  being  surprized  by  an  enemy.  Tiie  term  Guard 
IS  also  taken  for  the  soldiers  who  perform  the  office  of  guard- 
ing, which  are  distinguished  into — Life,  Horse,  and  Foot- 
gunrds,  troops  kept  to  guard  the  king's  person,  which  are 
collectively  called  Household  Troops. —  Yeomen  of  the 
guards,  a  kind  of  foot  guards,  first  riiised  by  Henry  VH.  in 
1  iS3,  for  the  defence  of  the  King's  person. — Advanced- 
guard  or  Van-guard,  a  party  of  cither  horse  or  foot  that 
marches  before  a  considerable  body  to  give  notice  of  any 
approaching  danger. — Rear-guard,  that  part  of  the  army 
wliich  brings  up  the  rear  in  a  march.     Kear-Guard  is  also 
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a  corporal's  guard,  placed  in  the  rear  of  a  regiment  to 
keep  good  order  in  that  part  of  the  camp. — Main-guard, 
that  from  which  all  other  guards  are  detached. — Piquet' 
guard,  a  given  number  of  horse  always  in  readiness,  in  case 
of  an  alarm,  to  begin  the  attack  if  necessary. — Provost- 
guard,  an  officer's  guard  that  attends  the  provost  in  his 
rounds  to  prevent  desertion,  &(.: — Quarter-guard,  soldiers 
entrusted  with  the  guard  of  a  post. — Grand-guard,  a  guard 
composed  of  three  or  four  squadrons  of  horse,  commanded 
by  a  field  officer,  posted  about  a  mile  from  the  camp  on 
the  right  and  left  wings  towards  the  enemy. — Post-guard, 
a  guard  detached  from  the  main-guard. — Guard-room,  a 
room  where  guards  are  stationed  for  a  given  time. — Stan- 
dard-guard, a  small  guard  under  a  corporal,  which  mounts 
on  foot  in  front  of  each  regiment. 

Guard  (Fenc.)  a  posture  proper  to  defend  the  body  from 
the  sword  of  the  antagonist. 

GUA'RDANT  (Her.)  vide  Gardant. 

GUA'RDIAN  (Law)  custos,  one  who  hath  the  charge  of 
any  person  or  thing.  Guardians  are  distinguished  into— 
Guardians  by  nature,  as  the  father  or  the  mother. — Guar- 
dians for  nurture,  one  appointed  by  the  ordinary  to  take 
care  of  the  infant's  person  and  property. — Guardian  in 
socage,  otherwise  called  guardians  by  the  common  laiv,  the 
next  of  kin  who  acts  in  cases  where  the  minor  is  entitled  to 
lands. — Guardian  by  statute,  or  testamentary  guardian,  one 
appointed  according  to  the  statute  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  1\.~- 
Customary  guardian,  as  the  guardian  of  orphans  by  custom 
in  London  and  other  boroughs. —  Guardians  by  election  of 
the  xvard,  when,  from  a  defect  in  the  law,  a  minor  finds 
himself  unprovided  with  a  guardian. — Guardian  by  appoint- 
ment is  either  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court. — Guardian  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  vide  Warden.^ 
Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities,  he  who  collects  the  spiritu- 
alities of  any  bishopric  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.— 
Guardian  of  the  Temporalities,  the  person  to  whose  custody 
a  vacant  see  or  abbey  was  entrusted  by  the  king,  who,  as 
steward  of  the  goods  and  profits,  was  to  give  an  account  to 
the  escheator,  and  the  latter  into  the  Exchequer. 

GUARE'RVA-OBA  (Bot.)  vide  Cucumis. 

GUARPRIGUIMYMIA  (Bot.)  the  Bignonia  pentaphylla  o( 
Linnaeus. 

GUA'SSEM  (Med.)  black  scorbutic  spots  spoken  of  by 
Avicenna. 

GUASTALL;\'NI  (Ecc.)  a  religious  order  of  monks  and  nuns, 
instituted  by  the  countess  of  Guastalla  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

GIIA'VA  (Dot.)  the  Psidium  pyriferum  o{  hinnseus. 

GU'DGEON  (/(■/;.)  a  fresh-water-fish  of  the  carp  kind,  the 
Cyprinus  gobio  of  Linnaeus,  having  a  narrow-spotted  body, 
which  varies  its  colour  with  age.  It  is  very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  its  flesh  is  very  white  and  dehcious. 

GU'DGEONS  (Mar.)  Rudder-irons. 

GUE'LPHIC  Order  (Her.)  a  new  military  order  of  Hanover, 
instituted  in  1815,  entitled  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic 
Order. 

GUELPHS  (Polit.)  and  Ghibelines,  two  potent  factions  in 
Italy,  the  former  of  which  took  part  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  hitter  with  the  Pope. 

GUK'KITE  (Fort.)  a  small  tower  of  stone  or  wood  generally 
ui)on  the  point  of  a  bastion,  or  on  the  angles  of  the 
shoulder  to  hold  a  ccntinel. 

GIJE'ST-ROPE  (Mar.)  a  rope  by  which  the  boat  is  kept 
steady  while  she  is  in  tow. 

GUE'STE  (Com.)  a  long  measure  in  the  Mogul's  dominions, 
e(|ual  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  Dutch  aune. 

GUE'ZE  (Com.)  a  Persian  long  measure,  equal  to  two  feet 
and  upwards. 

(jUIDE  (Mus.)  a  name  given  to  that  note  in  a  figure  which 
leads  off,  and  announces  the  subject. 
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GUIDO'X  (Mil.)  a  standard  anciently  nsed  by  the  King's 

life-guards. 
Guidon   (Mus.)   French  for  a  direct,     [y'lde  Direct"} 
GUI'DNIA   {Bot.)  the  Guarea  trichilioides. 
GUILANDI'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.   Order  I  Monngt/nia. 

Generic    Character.      C.\l.    perianth    five-leaved. —  Cor. 
petals  live. — SiAJr.  filaments  subulate  ;   anthers  oblong. 
— PisT.  germ  oblong;   style  filiform;   stigma  simple. — 
Per.  legume  one-celled  ;  seeds  globular. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Guilandina  bonduc, 
Bonduc  magntis,  seu  Lobns,  Yellow  Bonduc  or  Nicker- 
tree. — Guilandina  bondiicelhi,  scu  Crista,  Grey  Bonduc. 
Guilandina   moringa,    Moringa   hyperanthera,    Balanus, 
seu    Lignum,    Smooth    Bonduc.      Bauh.   Pin.;    Park. 
Theal.;   Rail  Hist. 
GuiL.iS'Dis.A.  is  also  the  Guiacum  afrum  of  Linnasus. 
GUILD  (Law)  a  fraternity  or  company,  so  called  because 
ever}-  one  was  guildan,  i.  e.  to  pa\'  something  towards  the 
charge  and  support  of  the  company.     Also  a  tribute,  tax, 
or  amercement.     27  Ed.  3  ;  11  //.  6. — Guild  Rents,  rents 
payable  to  the  crown  by  an}-  guild  or  fraternity. 
GUl'LDA  Mercatoria  (Lait')  or  the  Merchants'  Guild,  a  li- 
cence or  privilege  granted  to  merchants,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  hold  certain  pleas  of  land,  &c.     37  Ed.  3,  &c. 
GUl'LDER  (Com.)  another  name  for  the  Florin. 
GUILDHA'LDA    Teutonicorum    (Laxv)    the    fraternity   of 
Easterling  merchants   in   London,    called   the    Still-yard. 
Stat.  22,  H.  S,  c.  8. 
GUILE  of  Ale  and  Beer  (Husband.)   the  quantity  of  beer 

brewed  at  one  time. 
Guile  of' August  (Ecc.)  a  festival  celebrated  on  the  first  of 

August,  the  day  of  St.  Peter  ad  vinculo. 
GUILLOTI'NE  (Polit.)  a  decapitating  machine  which  was 
introduced  into  France  during  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.     Its  use  has  been  since  discontinued. 
GUI'LLEMOT  (Orn.)  a  sea-fowl,  having  a  slender  tongue 
the  size  of  the  bill ;  the  Colymbus  grylle,  &c.  of  Linnaeus. 
GUI'NEA    (Com.)    an   English   gold   coin,    so   called   from 
Guinea,   in  Africa,    because  the  first  guineas  that  were 
struck  were  of  gold  from  that  country.   It  was  at  first  only 
of  20^.  value,  it  then    rose  to  2ls.  6d.  and  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  21s.  which  value  it  has  retained  ever  since.     It 
was  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     [vide  Coin- 
ing'] 
GUi'NEA-HEN  (Om.)  an  African  bird,  the  Kumidia  me- 
karris  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  domesticated  in  Europe,  and 
makes  a  harsh  unpleasant  cry. 
GuiNEA-HEN  (Bot.)    the  Petiveria  of  Linnaeus.  —  Guinea- 
Pepper,  the  Capsicum  annuum. — Guinea- Wheat,  the  Zea 
Mayo. 
GUI'NEA-PIG   (Zool.)  an  animal  betwixt  a  rabbit  and  a 
mouse,   the   Cavia  cobaya  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  Brazil,  but  domesticated  in  Europe.     It  is  per- 
petually restless  when  awake,  running  to  and  fro,  grunting, 
or  eating.      It  feeds  on  vegetables,  drinks  water,  has  two 
teats,  and  brings  forth  young  many  times  a  year. 
GUISARMIE'RS  (Mil.)  French  for  a  body  of  free  archers, 
or  bowmen,  so  called  from  the  guisarme,  a  sort  of  javelin, 
which  was  used  in  hunting  the  boar. 
GUITA'RRE    (Mus.)    Italian    for    a  stringed  instrument, 

somewhat  larger  than  a  violin. 
GULES  (Her.)  probably  from  the  V eriisn guhl,  ^' 
a  rose,    or  rose  colour ;  is   a  name   for   the  ! 
colour  of  red,  which  is  represented  by  per- 
pendicular lines  in  engraving,   as  in  the  an- 
ne.xed  figure. 
GULF  (Geog.)  a  part  of  the  sea  that  runs  be- 
tween two  lands  called  streights. 
GULL    {Orn.)    or  Sea-GuU,  a  bird  with  a  light  body  and 
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long  wings,   the  Larus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  very  vora- 
cious, feeding  on  fish  and  cairion. 
GU'LLING   (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  the  pin  of  a  block  or 
pulley  when  it  eats  into  the  shiver,  or  for  the  yard  when  it 
eats  into  the  mast. 
GU'LLY  (Gcog.)  any  hollow  which  has  been  made  bv  run- 
ning water. 
GULLY-HOLE  (Mech.)  the  hole  at  the  grate  of  a  street 

channel  where  the  water  passes  off. 
GUM    (Bot.)    gummi,  a  concreted   vegetable  juice   which 
exudes  through  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  and  hardens  on 
the    surface.     Chemists    reckon    those    only    to   be    cnims 
which  are  soluble  in  water.     Those  soluble  only  in  spirits 
are  called  resins,  and  those  of  a  middle  nature  gum-resins. 
The  principal  sorts  of  gums  are  the — Gum-Arabic,  called 
simply  gum,  by   way  of  distinction,  is  the  juice  of  the 
Acacia. — Gum-Ammoniac, so  called  from  Ammonia, whence 
it  was  first  brought. — Gum-Lac,  the  juice  of  the  Croton 
laccifera. — Gum-Copal,   Elenii,    Tragacaniha,    &c.     [vide 
Copal,  &-c.] 
GU'MA  (Chem.)  Mercury. 
GU'M-BOIL  (Med.)  v\de  Pandis. 
GU'MMA  (Med.)  a  strumous  tumour  on  the  periosteum  of 

a  bone. 
GU'MMI  (Bot.)  vide  Gum. 

GUMS  (Anat.)  gingivae,  the  vascular  and  elastic  substance 
that  covers  the  alveolar  arches  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaws,  and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 
GUN  (Mil.)  any  sort  of  fire-arms  or  offensive  weapons  with 
which  shot,  bullets,  &c.  are  discharged. — Great  Guns  are 
the  same  as  cannon. — The  Evening  gun,  or  the  Mornina 
gun,  are  those  pieces  of  ordnance  which  are  fired  morning 
and  evening,  to  give  notice  to  the  drums  and  trumpets  to 
sound  the  retreat  and  the  reveille. —  Gun-fre,  the  time  at 
which  the  morning  or  evening  gun  is  fired. — Gun-metal, 
for  brass  guns,  is  composed  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  tin 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  copper. — Gun-poivder,  a  com- 
position of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal. —  Gun-shot, 
the  distance  of  the  point  blank  range  of  a  shot  from  a  can- 
non.— Gun-tackle,  the  ropes,  blocks,  &c.  afiixed  to  the 
carriage  of  a  gun. 
GUN-BOAT    (Mar.)    a   boat    generally  made  with  a  flat 

bottom,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  floating  battery. 
GLTNDE'LIA  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  .SyHi^ejiesia, 
Order  5  Polygamia  segregata. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common. — Cor.   compound.— 
St  AM.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  long. — PisT.  germ  ovate; 
style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary  ; 
rec.  common. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Gundelia 
Tournefortii,    Eryngium,   seu    Silybum,   native  of  the 
Levant. 
GU'N-FIRE  (Mil.)  vide  Gun. 
GU'N-METAL  (Mil.)  vide  Gun. 
GU'NNEL   (Mar.)  vide  Gunwale. 

GU'NNER  (Mil.)  the  lowest  rank  of  private  men  in  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery. — Master-gunner,  one  selected 
from  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  artillery  to  take 
charge  of  the  ordnance,  &c. 
GUNNERA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Ernest 
Gunnerus,  Bishop  of  Drontheim,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  ament  verticelled. — Cor.  none. 
Stam.  Jilaments    two  ;    anthers    oblong. — PisT.   germ 

ovate ;  styles  two ;  stigma  simple Per.  none ;  seeds  single. 

Species.     The    single   species  is   the    Gunncra    perpensa, 
Perpensum,    Petasitcs,   seu   Blitum,  Marsh    ^larj-gold- 
leaved  Gunnera,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
GU'NNERY  (Mil.)  the  art  of  determining  the  motions  of 
bodies  shot  from  cannon,  &c. 
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GU'N-POVVDER  (Mil.)  vide  Gun. 

GUN-POWDER-PLOT  {Ecc.)  a  festival  kept  on  the  fifth 
of  November,  for  llie  iiappy  dehverance  of  King  James  I. 
and  the  estates  of  the  reahii,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Gun- 
Powder-Plot. 

GU'N-SHOT  (Mil.)  videG»«. 

GU'N-STONE  (Her.)  an  ancient  name  for  the  pellet. 

GU'NTER'S  CHAIN  (Math.)  an  instrument  made  use  of 
in  surveying  land,  so  called  from  its  inventor  Mr.  Gunter, 
Geometry  Professor  at  Gresham  College. —  Gunter's  lines, 
lines  of  numbers  employed  in  performing  arithmetical 
operations. —  Gunlcr's  quadrant,  an  instrument  for  finding 
the  hour  of  the  day,  tlic  azimuth,  &c. — Gutter's  scale,  a 
large  scale  for  resolving  questions  in  plain  sailing. 

GU'NWALE  (Mar.)  ox  Gunnel,  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
sides,  from  the  half  deck  to  the  forecastle  :  also,  the  lower 
part  of  that  port  where  any  ordnance  is. 

(jU'PPAX  (Com.)  a  weight  used  in  the  streights  of  Ma- 
lacca. 

GU'RGES  (Her.)  a  whirlpool,  borne  as  a  charge  in  coats 
of  arms. 

GURGY'PTING  (Falc.)  a  term  applied  to  a  hawk  when 
it  is  stiff  and  choked  up. 

GU'RNARD  (/(•/(.)  a  sort  of  sea  fish,  the  Tri<rhi  of  Lin- 
nseus,  remarkable  for  having  articulate  appendages  to  the 
ventral  and  pectoral  fins.  It  feeds  on  crabs  and  testa- 
ceous animals,  and  its  flesh  is  very  good. 

GUSSET  (Her.)  an  abatement  in  coat  armour,  [vide  Abate- 
vient'\ 

GUSTATO'RII  (Anat.)  vide  Hj/poglossi. 

GUSTATO'RIUS  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  third  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

GUSTA'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadd- 
phia.  Order  8  Polynndria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con. petals  six. — Stam. 
filaments  numerous ;  anthers  small. — PiST.  germ  infe- 
rior; style  conical;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  berri/  subglo- 
bose;  ienws  several. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Gustavia  angusta,  seu 
.Japaran-diba,  is  a  tree. 

GU'STO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  taste,  as  con  gusto,  with  taste. 

GUSTO'SO   (Mus.)  an  Italian  word,  signifying  with  taste. 

GU'STUS  (Med.)  the  organ  of  taste. 

GUT  (Mar.)  the  opening  of  a  river  or  brook. 

GU'TTA  (Dot.)  iVte  Gambogia  gutta  o(  lAnnxws, 

GuTTA  (Med.)  a  drop;  a  mode  of  administering  liquid 
medicines.  Gutta  was  also  formerly  the  name  of  the  apo- 
plexy, from  the  supposition  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a 
drop  of  blood  falling  from  the  brain  upon  the  heart. — 
Gutta  opaca,  a  name  for  the  cataract. — Gutla  serena,  vide 
Amaurosis. — Guttic  nigric,  or  Black  Drops,  a  secret  prepa- 
ration of  opium. — Guttcc  rosacea:,  red  spots  upon  the  face 
and  nose. 

GU'TT/E  (Archit.)  the  name  of  six  small  drops,  resem- 
bling bells  in  form,  below  each  triglyph  in  the  architrave 
of  the  Doric  order.      I'itruv.  1.  4,  c.  1. 

GUTTA'LIS  (Anat.)  vide  Arytccnoides. 

GUTTE'E  (Her.)  or  Gutty,  from  the  Latin  gutta,  a  drop; 
an  epithet  for  a  field  or  bearing  filled  with  drops,  which 
alter  their  denomination  according  to  the  tincture  they  are 
of,  as  Gultee  dc  Larmcs,  i.  e.  drops  of  tears   -.  .  , 

when  they  arc  blue,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  f .^  j)  j  a  jl 
he  beareth,  "  .wble,  a  turnip  proper,  a  chief 
or,  gutti'e  de  larmes,  by  the  name  of  Dam- 
mant,  of  Suffolk."  So,  likewise, — Guttcc  dc 
Poix,  drops  of  pitch  for  the  black  drops. — 
Gutlee  d'Eau,  drops  of  water  for  the  white. — 
Guttee  de  sang,  drops  of  blood  for  the  red. — Guilce  d'or, 
drops  of  gold  for  the  yellow. 
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GU'TTER-LEDGE  (Mar.)  a  cross  bar  laid  along  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  hatchway  in  some  vessels  to  support  the 
covers. 

GLITT'ERA  (Archceol.)  a  gutter  or  water-spout. 

GU'TTUR  (Anat.)  ^afvyi,  the  larynx  or  Aspera  arteria. 
Ruff:  Eohes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1.  1,  c.  9. 

GU'TTUKAL  LETTERS  (Gram.)  letters  which  are  pro- 
nounced  with  the  throat. 

GUVE  dc  llonde  (Fort.)  the  same  as  a  single  tenaille. 

GUY  (Mar.)  I.  A  rope  used  to  keep  steady  any  weighty 
body.  2.  A  tackle  for  confining  a  boom  forward.  3.  A 
large  slack  rope,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  mainmast 
to  the  head  of  the  foremast,  for  the  support  of  any  tackle 
with  which  a  ship  is  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Guy  (Com.)  an  Indian  measure  answering  to  the  English 
yard. 

GU'ZES  (Her.)  a  name  for  roundles  when  they  are  san- 
guine. 

GWABR-MERCHED  (Laxv)  a  British  word  for  a  fine  or 
payment  made  to  the  lords  of  some  manors  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  their  tenants'  daughters,  or  otherwise,  on  their 
conmiitting  incontinency. 

GWA'LSTOVV  (Archceol.)  a  place  of  execution.  Leg.  H.  1, 
c.  11. 

GWAYF  (Latv)  goods  left  in  the  highway  by  felons,  which 
were  forfeited  to  the  King  or  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

GWT'NIAD  (Icli.)  a  sort  of  salmon. 

GY'BING  (Mar.)  the  act  of  shifting  a  boom-sail  from  one 
side  of  the  mast  to  the  other. 

GY'LPUT  (Archceol.)  the  name  of  a  court  held  every  three 
weeks  in  the  Pathbew,  a  hundred  of  Warwickshire. 

GY'LT-WITE  (Archceol.)  a  compensation  or  amends  for 
trespass.     LL.  Edgar.  Reg.  Anno.  9G4. 

GYMNA'NDRA  (Bot.)  the  Barfsia  gymnandra  of  lu,innxu8. 

GYMNA'NTHES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Mo- 
noecia.  Order  8  Monac/clphia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  compound. — CoR.  none. 
Stam.  Jilanients  naked  ;  anthers  oblong. — PiST.  ^erTit 
roundish ;  style  scarcely  any  ;  stigma  roundish — Per. 
capsule  three-valved  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Gymnanthes 
lucida  et  ellipta,  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

GYMNA'SIARCH  (Ant.)  yuyiiuriicfx/ic,,  the  governor  of  a 
school  or  college.     Cic.  in  Vcrr.  4,  c.  42. 

GYMNA'SIUM  (Ant.)  yvijjtK<rw,  ari  ts  v^/*'"?"',  i.  e.  from 
exercising  naked;  a  place  where  wrestlers  and  other  game- 
sters exercised  themselves  in  their  several  feats  of  agility  ; 
whence  it  was  afterwards  taken  for  a  public  school  where 
the  mind  was  exercised  after  a  like  manner.  Thucyd.  1.  5, 
c.  82 ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.2,  c.  5  ;  1.  1,  c.  13,  &c. ;  iHin.  1.  7, 
c.  .37;  Plin.  I.  1,  ep.  22. 

GYMNA'STICS  (Med.)  -/"^'"s-""!,  that  part  of  physic  which 
teaches  how  to  preserve  health  by  means  of  exercise. 

GYMNO'SOPHISTS  (Phil.)  ytifx-vcrc-pi^x,,  a  sect  of  Indian 
l)hilosophers  who  always  went  naked  and  lived  a  solitary 
life. 

GYMNOSPE'RMiE  (Bot.)  from  vu/m-ks,  naked,  and  <ririfft,ct, 
seed;  an  epithet  for  plants  having  their  seeds  naked,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  have  their  seeds  inclosed  in  a 
capsule  or  other  vessel. 

GY.MNOSPE'RMIA  (Bot.)  the  Vcrticillatcc  of  Ray,  and 
the  Laliiati  of  Tournefort  ;  the  name  of  the  First  Order  in 
the  Class  Didynamia  in  Linna;us'  Artificial  Arrangement, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have  four  stamens, 
namely,  two  middle  ones  shorter  than  the  two  outer  one« 
within  a  ringent  flower,  succeeded  by  four  naked  seeds, 
[vide  Didynamia'] 

GY.MNOTHO'RAX  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Apodal 
Order,  having  an  eel-shaped  body  and  no  pectoral  fin. 

GYMNO'TUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Apodal  Order, 
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having  a  head  with  lateral  opercula,  two  tentacula  at  the 
upper  lip;  Aorfy  compressed. 

GYN.^'CIA  (Med.)  -/vix^kU,  the  menses. 

GYN.ECE'UM  (Aut.)  yvx^y-^Xc.,  a  place  of  privacy  set  apart 
in  a  building  for  the  women.      Vilmv.  1.  6,  c.  10. 

GYN.^'CIUM  (Cliem.)  a  name  for  antimony,  because  it 
was  used  by  the  women  in  painting  their  eyelids. 

GYN.t:COMA'STON  {Med.)  -/wa.Ko./,*? i. ;  an  epithet  for  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  breasts  of  women.     Gal. 

GYN.'ECOMA'STO.S  {Med.)  v"a'«of*«'5-»5;an  epithet  for  a 
man  having  turgid  breasts  like  those  of  a  woman.  Paul. 
.Tj'inrt.  I.  6,  c.  46. 

GYN/'ECOMY'STAX  {Anat.)  the  hair  on  the  female  pu- 
denda. ,  . 

GYN A'NDRIA  (Bot.)  from  v",  a  woman,  and  «»>:?,  a  man  ; 
the  name  of  the  twentieth  Class  in  the  Linnean  Artificial 
System,  containing  all  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers 
which  have  the  .stamens  growing  upon  the  style.  It  con- 
sists of  four  orders,  namely,  Diandria,  Trinndria,  Hexan- 
dria,  ajid  Dodecnndria.  Among  the  genera  is  the  Orchis; 
Aristolorhin,  or  Birth-Wort ;  Cijtinus,   Rape  of  Cistus,  &c. 

GYNA'NTHROPOS  [Anat.)  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite,  which 
partakes  more  of  the  female  than  of  the  male. 

GYNECA'NTHE  {Bot.)  the  Briony. 

GYNOFO'GOX  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Feiitandria, 
Order  1  Moiwgi^iiia. 

.  Generic  Character.  Cal.  per/an/A  one-leaved.— CoR.  mo- 
nopetalous. — STAM.Jlamcnts  five;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  sii/le  filiform ;  stigma  globular. — Per.  berrt/ 
subglobular :  seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  arc  the — Gynopogon  stellatum. — 
Gi/nopntron  aly.tin. —  Gi/nopogon  scandens,  &c. 

GYPCiSOPHY'TON  {Bot.)  the  Pimpinella. 

GYPSO'PHILA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
drift,  Order  2  Digi/nia. 
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Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth    bell-shaped. — Cor. 
petals    roundish. —  Stam.  Jilaments    subulate;    anthers 
roundish. —  Pist.    germ    almost   globular;    styles    fili- 
form ;    stigmas  simple. — Per.    capsule  globular ;    seeds 
many. 
Specie.!.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Gyp- 
sophila  repens,   Snponaria,  seu  Ahine,  Creeping  Gypso- 
phila. — Gypsophila    prosfrata,    Trailing    Gypsophila. — 
Gypsophila  altissima,  seu  Caryophyllus,  Upright  Gypso- 
phila.— Gypsophila    sa.rifragn,    Diantlius,     Tunica,   seu 
Betonica,  Small  Gj-psophila  ;  but  the  Gypsophila  viscosa. 
Clammy  Gypsophila,   and  the   Gypsophila   muralis,  seu 
Lychnis,  Wall  Gypsophila,  are  annuals.     Bauh.  Hist.  ; 
Bauh.  Pin.  ;    Ger.  Herb. ;    Rnii  Hist. 
Gypsophila  is  also  the  Arenaria  tclraquctia  of  Linnaeus. 
GY'PSUiNI  (Min.)  a  genus  of  Calcareous  Earths,  consisting 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  united  with  sulphuric  acid.     The 
principal  species  is  the  Gypsum  alahastrum,  Plaster  of  Pa- 
ris, or  Alabaster. 
GY'RFALCON    (Orn.)    a  beautiful  species  of  the  Falcon, 
which,    when   falconry   was  in   vogue,  was   used   for   the 
noblest  game,    as   cranes    and   herons.      It   is    called   by 
Willoughby  the  White  Falcon,  because  its  whole  plumage 
is  of  this  colour,  in  some  cases  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other. 
GY'ROX  (Her.)  an  ordinary,  consisting  of  two 
straight  lines   drawn  from  divers  parts  of  the 
escutcheon,  and  making  an  acute  angle  in  the 
Fesse  point  of  the  same,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 
GY'RONNY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  field  that 
is  divided  into  six,   eight,  ten,  &c.   triangular 
parts,  of  two  different  tinctures,  as,  "  Gyronny 
of  eight  pieces,  argent  and  gules," 
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H.  (Ant.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

H.  (Laxc)  vide  Abbreviations. 

H.  (Gram.)   vide  Abbreviations. 

H.  (Her.)  stands  for  the  middle  base,  a  point  in  the  es- 
cutcheon,    [vide  Escutcheon] 

II.   [Arilh.)  formerly  stood  for  t'OO. 

HABA'SCUM  (Bot.)  an  American  root,  like  a  parsnip. 

H.'\'BDALA  {Theol.)  a  religious  ceremony  among  the  Jews 
in  their  private  families,  with  which  they  conclude  the 
sabbath. 

HA'BEAS  corpora  juratorum  (Law)  a  writ  which  lies  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  a  jurj',  or  any  of  them,  upon  a 
venire  facias,  for  the  trial  of  a  cause  brought  to  issue. — 
Habeas  corpus,  a  writ  which  a  man  imprisoned  may  have 
out  of  the  King's  Bench  to  remove  him  thither,  and  to 
answer  the  cause  thereto.  It  is  of  diffident  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as — Habeas  corpus  ad 
respondendum,  when  a  man  hath  a  cause  of  action  against 
one  who  is  confined  by  the  process  of  some  inferior  court, 
in  order  to  remove  the  prisoner,  and  charge  him  with  this 
new  action  in  the  court  above. — Habeas  corpus  ad  satis- 
Jaciendum,  when  a  prisoner  hath  had  judgment  against  him 
in  an  action,  and  the  plaintiff  is  desirous  to  bring  him  up 
to  some  superior  court  to  charge  him  with  process  of  exe- 
cution.—  Habeas  corpus  upon  a  cepi,  where  a  party  is  taken 
in  execution  in  a  court  below. — Habeas  corpus  ad  prose- 
quendum, for  removing  a  prisoner  in  order  to  prosecute  an 
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action. — Habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum,  dtliberandum,  ^-c. 
for  bearing  testimony  in  any  court,  or  for  being  tried  in 
the  proper  jurisdiction  wherein  the  fact  was  committed, 
&c. 

HA'BECK  {Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  clothiers  in  dress- 
ing cloth. 

Habeck  (Her.)  this  instrument  is  borne  in  the  arms  of  the 
Clothiers'  Company. 

HABE'NDUM  (Lou)  a  word  of  form  in  a  deed  or  convey- 
ance, which  must  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  premises 
and  the  habendum,  i.  e.  to  have  and  to  hold. 

HABE'NTIA  (Lavi)  a  term  for  riches;  and  habentes  homines, 
rich  men. 

HABERDA'SHER  {Com.)  a  dealer  in  miscellaneous  goods, 
particularly  small  matters. 

HABERDA'SHERS,  Company  nf  (Her.)  v.-ere 
incorporated  in  I4-1-7.  Their  armorial  ensigns 
are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Barry  nebule 
of  six,  argent  and  azure  ;  on  a  bend,  gules,  a 
lion  passant  gardant  or." 

UAJiER^  facias  posscssioncyn  (Law)  a  judicial 

«  rit  which  lies  where  one  has  recovered  a  term  for  years  in 
action  of  ejectione  firmer,  to  put  him  into  possession. 
F,  X.  B.  167. —  Habere  facias  seisinam,  a  writ  directed 
to  the  sheriff  to  given  seisin  of  a  freehold  estate  recovered 
in  the  King's  Courts  ejectione  firmic,  or  by  any  other  action. 
Old  Nat.  Brev.  154  ;  lieg.  O'rig.  156  ;   West.  Symb.  part  ii. 
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—  Habere  Jacerc  visum,  a  writ  tliat  lies  in  divers  cases  in  1 
real  actions,  us  Fonncdun,  &c. 

HABE'llGEON  (Arclueol.)  a  little  coat  of  mail,  covering 
the  head  and  slioulders. 

HA'BEU.TECTS  (dm.)  a  sort  of  cloth  of  a  mixed  colour. 

HABl'Ll-MENTS  of  ivnr  {Mil.)  all  sorts  of  armour  and 
warlike  stores. 

HA'BIT  (Log.)  t,  a  predicament  denoting  a  certain  ad- 
ventitious quality,  either  of  body  or  mind,  facilitating  the 
power  of  acting. 

riA'BLE  (Arduenl.)  a  seaport  town. 

HACHE'E  (.1///.)  a  punishment  in  the  old  French  service, 
wherein  an  ott'ender  was  compelled  to  carry  a  pack  or  sad- 
dle on  his  back  to  a  certain  distance. 

HA'CIIE^A   {ArcfuEol.)  a  pick-axe. 

HA'CKERY  (Mil.)  an  Indian  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by 
bullocks. 

HA'CKNEY  {Com.)  the  name  of  any  coach  that  is  let  out 
for  hire. 

HA'CUB  {Rol.)  another  name  for  the  Gunddia  of  Linna?us. 

IIA'DBOTE  (L«tt')  a  reconipence  or  amends  made  for 
violence  offered  to  a  person  in  Holy  Orders. 

H  A'DDOCK  {Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  cod-kind,  the  Gadus  ccgle- 
Jiitiis  of  Linnicus,  which  inliahits  the  Northern  seas,  but 
migrates  in  vast  shoals  to  the  Yorkshire  coast  about  Christ- 
mas. It  feeds  on  young  herrings,  and  is  eagerly  hunted 
after  by  seals  and  other  marine  animals.  As  a  food,  its 
flesii  is  white  and  tolerably  good. 

HADE  of  Land  (ArchaoL)  a  small  quantity  of  land. 

HADEIIU'NGA  (Archaol.)  respect  or  distinction  of  persons. 
Le<r.  /EtheL 

HA'DGONEL  [Archceol)  a  tax  or  mulct.     Moit.  A/igL 

HADRO'BOLUM  (Dot.)  a  kind  of  sweet-smelling  gum  in 
Media.     P/in.  1.  12,  c.  9. 

ILECCE'ITY'  {C/icm.)   Quintessence. 

H.E.MACHA'TES  {Min.)  ul^uz^rm,  a  kind  of  blood- 
coloured  agate,  from  aiju/*,  blood,  and  a;t^aT)if;,  agate.  P/in. 
1.  37,  c.  10;  Solin.  c.  5. 

ILEMAGO'GOS  (Med.)  from  S.//-«,  blood,  and  uy^,  to 
draw;  a  medicine  which  provokes  the  menstrual  discharge. 

HyEMALO'PIA  (Med.)  from  a^iJ^x,  blood,  and  o-r«,«,ai,  to 
see  ;  a  disease  in  the  eyes  in  which  all  things  appear  of  a 
red  colour.  GaL  de  Camp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  -l,  c.  8  ;  Gorr. 
Def.  Med.  ^ 

ILli'MALOPS  {Med.)  a.lii>ax<>^,  from  cuj/^a,  blood,  and  ii-^, 
the  face ;  a  blood -shot  eye,  or  a  red  mark  in  the  fiice,  &c. 
GaL  conl.  Lye. ;  Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat.  ;  Foes.  CEconom. 
Hippocrat. 

H;EMANTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  six-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  ^erjH  inferior ;  rf^/e  simple;  itigwa  simple. — Per. 
berry  roundish;  seed  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Hevmanthus  coo- 
cineus,  Scarlet  Hncmanthus,  or  Blood-flower. — Ha-man- 
thtis  puniceus.  Waved-leaved  Hcemantbus. — Ilcvmanlhus 
ciliaris,  Amaryllis,  Lilium,  sen  Bulbiis  fhcmant/ius  mul- 
tijlnrus,  IMany-flower  Haemanthus,  or  Blood-flower,  &c. 

H.(EMATEiVIE'SlS  {Med.)  from  «./*«,  blood,  and  if«.»«,  to 

vomit;  a  vomiting  of  blood. 
H/EMA'TIA  (Med.)  u'i/juutU,  a  sort  of  garum,  made  of  the 

intestines  offish. 
Il/EMATITES  (Min.)  Uii/^ari'Tin,  from  «i/*«,  blood;  the 
bloodstone,  a  kind  of  stone  so  called,  either  from  its  pro- 
perty of  stopping  blood  or  from  its  red  colour.  Pliny 
mentions  five  sorts,  varying  in  colour  and  hardness.  Dios- 
cor.  1.  .5,  c.  H-t ;  Flin.  1.  3G,  c.  20  ;  GaL  de  Simpl.;  Oribas. 
Med.  Collect.  1.  H,  c.  57 ;  Act.  Tttrab.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paul. 
JEgincl.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
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HiEMA'TOCELE  (Med.)  ai>«TOK«A>j,  from  aiji*«,  blood,  and 
KiiAn,  a  tumour  ;  a  hernia  from  extravasation  of  blood. 

H^:MAT0CHY'SIS  (Med.)  from  m^<t,  blood,  and  x'«,  to 
pour  out ;  an  haemorrhage. 

H.'KMATO'DES  (Med.)  from  infjux,  blood,  and  <•<!•.;,  a  like- 
ness ;  a  name  for  a  flesh}'  excrescence  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  blood. 

H/EMATO'LOGY  (Med.)  from  wfij'x,  blood,  and  ^isyos,  a 
doctrine  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  blood. 

H.'E.MATOMPHALOCELE  (Mrd.)  from  m,t,u,  blood, 
oi/,^u>i'<ii,  the  navel,  and  )e>i>,>),  a  hernia  ;  a  species  of  ecchy- 
mosis,  a  tumour  about  the  navel. 

H.'EMATOPHLEBO'ESTASIS  (Med.)  from  «i^.«,  blood, 
'px'i'^,  a  vein  ;  and  s-^o-i?,  a  station ;  a  suppression  of  the 
impetuous  current  and  intumescence  in  the  blood  of  the 
veins.  Gal.  Excges.  Hippocrat.  Vocab.;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.; 
Foes.  CEconovi.  Hippocrat. 

H.'EMA'TOPUS  (Orn.)  the  Sea-Pie,  or  Pied  Oyster-Catcher, 
a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order  GralLr,  having  the  bill  com- 
pressed ;  nostrils  linear  ;  tongue  a  third  part  as  long  as  the 
bill  ;  feet  formed  for  running. 

H/EMATOPO'DESIS  (Med.)  from  «i(«-«,  blood,  and  iri^««, 
to  leap  :  the  leaping  of  the  blood  from  a  wounded  artery. 

H.^MATO'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Hcemorrhage. 

H.EMATO'XYLUM  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  De- 
cnndria.  Order  1  JSIonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— CoB.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  filaments  ten;  anthers  oval. — Pisr.  germ 
oblong ;  style  capillary ;  stigma  funnel-shaped. — Per.  /e- 
gume  flat;  seeds  iew. 

Species.  The  single  species,  the  Hcematoxylon  campechi- 
anum,  seu  Lignum  camprchianum,  Logwood,  Blood- 
wood,  Campeschewood,  is  a  tree. 

HiEMATU'RlA(3/<Y/.)  from  «./*«,  blood,  and  sp»>,  urine; 
the  voiding  of  blood  with  urine. 

H.'EMOCE'RCIIXUS  (Med.)  S.«,4(f;K"?,  from  «<,«.«,  blood, 
and  »ffji'<'!,  a  shrill  noise ;  blood  brought  up  from  the  fauces 
with  a  rattling  noise,  or  that  which  is  at  the  same  time 
bloody  and  dry.  Gal.  Exeges.  Hippocrat.  Vucab. ;  Ero- 
tinn.  Lex.  Hippocrat.  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes.  CEconom. 
Hippocrat. 

H.E.MO'DIA  (Med.)  ai'/i»i?'«,  from  aifji^wSiai,  to  stupify;  a 
painful  stupor  of  the  teeth  caused  by  acrid  and  austere 
substances  touching  them.     Gal.  de  Loc.  Affect.  I.  2,  c.  6. 

H.EMO'PTOE  (.!/(■(/.)  from«:^:.,  blood,  aiid  txc/w,  to  spit; 
a  spitting  of  blood.      Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Fac,  I.  8,  &c. 

lI.EMOPTYICUS  (Med.)  «.>.T7-w.ci?,  one  who  spits  blood. 

H;EM0'PTYS[S  (Med.)  «>>.;rTi,o-.;,  from  ii/.<,a,  blood,  and 
TTTuu,  to  spit ;  spitting  of  blood,  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Pijrexia;  Order  HccmnrrliagicE. 

ILE'MORRHAGE  (Med.)  «;>■=?(.«-//«,  from  u.^u,  blood,  and 
p^vtaai,  to  break  forth;  a  spontaneous  and  pra'ternatural  ef- 
fusion of  blood.  Hippocrat.  I.  4,  aphor.  27  ;  Arct.  de  Acut. 
Morb.  1.2,  c.  2  ;  Gat.  Excges.  Hippocrat.  Vocab.  ;  Gorr. 
Def.  Med. ;  Erotian.  Lex.  Hippocrat. ;  Ccel.  Aurelian.  de 
Morb.  Citron.  1.  2,  c.  J);  Foes,  (Ecnnom.  Hippocrat. 

ILEMORRHA'GLE,  in  Cidlen's  Nosology,  is  the  name  of 
an  order  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Pyrexice,  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  pyrexia,  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of 
blood. 

IiyiiMOURHO'IDAL  (Anat.)  a,>«f>o«,  an  epithet  for  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  rectum.  Hippocrat.  de  Fract.  et 
Gal.  Conim.  2. 

HyEMORRHO'IDE.S  (corruptly  written  Emerods)  (Med.) 
uiy.,cffoi}ii,  from  «!/*«,  blood,  and  fsw,  to  flow  ;  the  piles, 
or  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  of 
the  anus.  Hijipocrat.  dc  llccmorr.  ;  Ccls.  I.  (j,  c.  IS; 
Gal.  Def  Med.;  Oribas.  Si/nop.  1.  9,  c.  18;  Paul.  JEginet. 
1.6,  C.79;  Act.de  Meth.Med.  l.l,c.20;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.; 
Foes.  (Econom,  Hippocrat. 
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H.EMORUHOIS,  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullcu's  Nosology, 

Class  Pyrexia,  Order  Hccmurrhagiw, 
H.EMORKOSCO'PIA  (Med.)  «.>oppV«oT,'«,  from  «.//.«,  blood, 

and  o-KitTTciJbui,  to  inspect;  an  inspection  of  the  blood. 
H.EMO'RRHOUS  (Med.)  a./x-ofjioo?,  an  epithet  for  a  serpent, 
the  bite  of  which  is  attended  with  painful   ha;morrliages. 
Paul.  JEginet.  1.  5,  c.  15. 
H.ff;MORKHOus    (Anat.)    alf/^iffoot;,  an   epithet  for   the  veins 
which  discharge  blood  freely  when  opened,    [vide  Hcemorr- 
fwidal] 
HTliMOSTA'RIA  (Med.)  from  */*«,  blood,  and  iV«/*',  to 

stand  ;  a  stagnation  of  blood. 
H.EMOSTA'TICA  (Med.)  from  «./*«,   blood,  and -'h/*.,  to 
stop  ;  medicines  which  stop  haemorrhages.     Act.  de  Melh. 
Med.  1.  4,  c.  4-. 
H^PH/ESXr A  (./»?.)  iiCjiaiTiix,  an  Athenian  festival  held  in 
honour  of   Hpaifoc,  Vulcan,  at  which  there  were  races  with 
lighted  torches.     Pausan.  1.1. 
H/E'RMIA  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Indian  fruit,  like  pepper. 
H.ERE'DE  abdudo  (Lati:)  a  writ  lying  for  a  lord,  who  having 
the  wardship  of  his  tenant  under  age,   cannot  come  by  his 
body,  he  being  carried  away.     Old  Nat.  Brev.  93. — H<e- 
rcde  delibcrando  atteri,   qui  habct  custodiam   tcrrce,  a  writ 
directed  to  the  sheriff  to  require  one  that  had  the  body  of 
an  heir,  being  in  ward,  to  deliver  him  to  the  person  whose 
ward  lie   was.      Reg-   Orig.  161. — Harede   rapto.      [vide 
Ravisliment'] 
H^EREDITETA  (Archceol.)  the  next  heir  to  lands. 
H^RE'SIARCH  {Ecc.)  ulfic-tifxii,  the  leader  of  a  sect  or 

heresy. 
Hj'ERETA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  give  a  right  of  inheritance. 
H^RE'TICO  comburendo  (Law)  a  writ  which  formerly  lay 
for  the  burning  of   one  who  was  convicted  of  heresy. 
F.  j\.  B.  69. 
H/ERU'CA  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  worms  which  infest  the  intes- 
tines of  the  mouse. 
HA'FNE  (Archceol.)  a  haven  or  port. 
HAFT  (Mcch.)  the  handle  of  a  knife. 

HAG  (Icli.)  Gastobranchus,  a  particular  sort  of  fish,  of  an 
eel-shape,  which  is  said  to  enter  the  mouths  of  fishes  when 
taken  by  the  hook,  and  to  devour  the  whole  except  the 
skin  and  bone.  It  is  of  so  gelatinous  a  nature,  that  when 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water  it  soon  turns  it  to  glue. 
HA'GARD   Haick  (Falcon.)  a  wild  hawk,  which  has  preyed 

for  herself  before  she  was  taken. 
HA'GIOGRAPHY  [Bibl.)  from  «yi»;,  holy,  and  yfic^a,  to 
write ;  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,   [vide  Canon'] 
HAGIOSIDE'RE  (Ecc.)  from  «yio?,  holy,  and  o-i'Jiifo?,  iron; 
an  instrument  used  by  the  Greeks  who  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  people  to 
church,  instead  of  a  bell,  which  is  prohibited. 
HAGS   (Nat.)  a  kind  of  fiery  meteors,  which   appear  on 

men's  hair,  or  on  the  manes  of  the  horses. 
HAIA  [Archaol.)  a  hedge  or  park.     Bract.  I.  2,  c.  40. 
HAIL  (Phi/.)  or  hailstones,  aqueous  concretions,  usually  in 

the  form  of  white  pellucid  spherules. 
TO  Hail  a  ship  (Mar.)  to  salute  her,   and  enquire  whither 

she  is  bound.  Sec. 
HAIL-WORK-FOLK  (Archceol.)  i.  e.holi/-work-foa;  persona 
who  hold  land  for  the  service  of  repairing  or  defending 
some  church. 
HAIMBALDA'TIO    (Laxv)  in  the  Scotch  law,  a  seeking 

restitution  for  goods  and  chattels  wrongfully  taken  away. 
HAIMSU'CKEN  (Laiv)  vide  Homesocken. 
HAIR  [Anat.)  or  hairs,  ;«7/,  capilli ;  the  hairs  of  the  human 
body  are  thin,  dry,  elastic  filaments  arising  from  the  skin, 
■which  consist  of  a  hidb,  or  nervous  vesicle,  lying  under  the 
skin,  and  a  trunk,  which  perforates  the  skin.  The  hair  is 
differently  denominated,  according  to  its  situation ;  that  on 
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the  head  is  called  capilli ;  over  the  eyes,  supcrc.ilia  ;  on  the 
margin  of  the  eye-lids,  cilia ;  in  the  foramina  of  the  nos- 
trils, vibris.m  ;  in  the  external  auditory  passage,  ;;///  auri- 
culares  ;  on  the  upper  lip,  mystax ;  on  the  lower  lip,  and 
on  the  lower  jaw,   barba. 

Hair  (Chcm.)  by  a  chemical  analysis  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  an  animal  matter,  too-ether 
with  some  oil,  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  phosphafe  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  sulphur. 

HAIR-BRA'CKET  (Mar.)  the  moulding  which  comes  at 
the  back  of  the  figure,  and  breaks  in  with  the  upper  cheek. 

HA'IR-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Aira  of  Linnaeus,  some  of  the 
species  of  which  are  perennials,  and  some  annuals. 

HAIR'S-BRE'ADTH  (Ant.)  among  the  Jews  was  accounted 
the  48th  part  of  an  inch. 

HAKE  (A)ckccol.)  a  pot-hook. 

Hake  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  Blenny,  the  Dlennius  phi/cis  ci  trifiir- 
catus  in  the  Linnean  system. 

HA'KEM  (Polit.)  a  term  in  India  for  the  governor  of  a  city. 

H.\'KETIN  (Mil.)  a  military  coat  of  defence. 

HA'LBERD  (Mil.)  or  halberl,  a  weapon  something  like  a 
spear,  which  was  formerly  carried  by  the  Serjeants  of  foot 
and  artillery;  it  has  lately  been  exchanged  for  the  half- 
pike. 

HALBERT  (Te;.)  a  piece  of  iron  soldered  to  the  fore-part 
of  a  horse's  shoe,  to  prevent  a  lame  horse  from  treadin<'  on 
his  toe.  ^ 

HA'LBERT-WEED  (Bot.)  the  Calea  lobata  of  Linn.tus. 

HALBERDE'ER  (/V;7.)  one  who  carries  an  halberd. 

HA'LCYON  (Orn.)  Ux^v'm,  aufa  re  i,  uM  x«.»,  i.  e.  from  lay- 
ing its  eggs  in  or  near  the  sea;  another  name  for  the  Kin'g- 
Fishcr,  which  breeds  on  the  sea-shore,  about  the  Winter- 
Solstice,  and  during  the  time  that  its  eggs  are  hatching 
there  is  no  tempest  or  storm  ;  wherefore,  since  the  mariner 
might  sail  in  full  security  during  that  period,  they  were 
called  dies  halcyon  ides,  i.  e.  halcyon  days. 
Thcocrit.  Idyl.  7,  V.  57. 

Toe  Tt  voToVy  Tof  t'  iZ^oy,  o^  itr^ttru.  (pvy.tcc  Kivn. 

Ovid.  Met.].  11. 

Peri/ue  dies  plucidos  hiberno  tempore  sqitem 
Incubat  Hatci/oiie,  pendetitibvs  tsquore  tiidis. 
Turn  via  tuta  maris;  ventos  ctistodit  et  arcet 
JEolus  egressii. — 

Arisl.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  5,  c.  S  ;  Plin.  1.   10,  c    3''-  1    IS 
c.  24.  ''    ■     "' 

HA'LCE  (Ich.)  a  herring. 
Halce  (Coo^.)  a  salt  liquor  made  of  the  entrails  of  fishes, 

pickle,  brine,  &c. 
HA'LECUS  (Bot.)  the  Croton  laciferum  of  Linnaius. 
HALE'SIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from  Stephen 
Hales,  author  of  Vegetable   Staticks,  Class   11  Djdccan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal. perianth  one-leaved Con.  nio- 

nopetalous. — Stam. ^filamenls  twelve;  anthers  oblou''. 

FifiT.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  «/%,wns  simple p^j,^ 

nut  oblong  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hnlcsia 

tetraptera.  Four-winged  Halesia,  or  Snow-drop  Tree 

Halesia  diptera.  Two-winged  Halesia. 
Halesia  is  also  the  name  of  Guettarda. 
HALF  (Her.)   an  epithet  applied  to  some  things  tiiat  are 
borne  in  coat-armour,  as  a  half-belt,  a  hnlj'-spade,  a  half- 
spear,  &c. 
HALF-BLOO'D  (Laxv)  relationship   by   the  father's  or  the 
mother's  side  only,  which  is  no  impediment  to  descents  of 
fee-simple  lands    of    the  crown,   <ic.  —  Half-feudal,    the 
moiety,  or  one  half  of  a  thing. 
HALF-BLOO'iM  (Min.)  a  round  mass  of  metals  which  comes 
out  of  the  finery. 
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IIALF-MA'RK  (Com.)  a  noble,  or  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  in  money. 
HALr-MO'ON  (Fort.)  an  outwork  having  only  two   faces, 
forming  together  a  saliant  angle  flanked  by  some  part  of 
the  pivice,  and  of  the  other  bastions. 
HALl'-SEA'L  (Law)  sealing  commissions  to  delegates  ap- 
pointed upon  any  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  cases. 
HALF-TA'NGENTS  (Trigon.)  the  tangents  of  half-arcs. 
HALF-TO'NGUE  (Loiu)  a  term  applied  to  the  trial  of  fo- 
reigners where  one   half  of  the  jury  arc  English,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  same  country  with  the  defendant,  &c. 
IIALICA'CABUM  (Dot.)  the  L'ardiospermmn  halicacabum.  of 

Linna;us. 
HA'LIMU.M  (Hot.)  the  Sesamum  portttlacastriim. 
HA'LliMUS  (Bol.)  the  Atriplex  halimus  oi  Linnaus. 
HALINITRON  (Climi.)  Nitre. 

HALIO'TIS  (ToH.)  the  Sea-Ear,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
I'crmes,  Order  Tcstacca. 
Generic  C/iaracti-r,    Aniynnl  a  limax  ;  xlicll  univalve,  dilated, 

ear-shaped ;  spire  lateral. 
Species.     The  species  are  distinguished  by  differences  in 
the  shell. 
HA'LLAGE  (Com.)  a  fee  paid  for  cloths  carried  for  sale  to 

Blackwell  Hall,  in  the  City  of  London. 
IIA'LL.^MAS,   or  Hallowmass  (Arc/ueol.)  an  old  name  for 

the  festival  called  All-Ilallows. 
HALLELU'JAH  (Mns.)  nn'?'7n,  from  hhn,  praise,  i,  ye, 
n',  the  Lord,  i.  e.  praise  ye  the  Lord  ;  a  part  of  church 
nnisic  in  which  these  words  are  repeated.  The  singing  of 
Hallelujahs  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  invitation  to  praise 
tlic  Lord. 
HALLETIIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  I*  Didijnamia, 
Order  2  Aitgiospermia. 

Generic  Character.     C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam. Jilameiits  four;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  .sti//c  none  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.   bcrrt/ 
roundish ;  seeds  small. 
Species.     The  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  llallcria  lu- 
cida,  seu  Solannm,  African  Fly  Honeysuckle. 
HA'LLL'MID.S  (Mar.)  or  hahjards,  those  ropes  which  serve 
for  hoisting  up  the  yards,   except  the  cross-jack  and  sprit- 
sail  yards. 
HA'LLHiUT  (Ich.)  a  fish  like  a  plaice. 
HA'LLIEK  (Sport.)  a  net  for  catching  birds. 
H.'V'LLIMOTE   (Laxv)  or  haUmUc,  from  heall,  a  hall,  and 
re  more,  an  assembly  ;  the  Saxon  name  for  a  court  which 
is  now  called  a  Court-Baron. 
HALM  (Husband.)  or  haulm,  the  Ktalk  of  corn  which  is  left 

after  it  has  been  cut. 
HALMA'DES  (Cook.)  Pickled  olives. 
HA'LMYKAX    (Chem.)  a  sort  of  nitre  produced  in   the 

valleys  of  Media.     Plin.  I.  31,  c.  10. 
HALMYKO'DES  (Med.)  iVf"'''''^.  sa't.  or  salsuginous ;  an 
epithet  for  a  sort  of  fever,  in  which,  according  to  Galen, 
the  external   parts  communicate  to  the  touch  an  itching 
sensation,  such  as  is  felt  from  handling  salt. 
HA'LO  (Aslroii.)  a\ut,  corona;  a  certain  meteor  in  form  of 
a  bright  circle  that  is  sometimes  visible  round  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars. 
Hai.o  (Anal.)  the  red  circle  round  the  breasts  of  females. 
MALORA'GIS  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Oclandria, 
,  (;rdcr  ^  Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  ([uadrifid. — Con.  petals 

four. H-r AM.  filaments   eight;  anthers   oblong, — Pist, 

germ   inferior ;  sli/les  four;  stigma   simple. —  Pkii.  drupe 
dry  ;  seeds  nut  bony. 
Specicn.     The  species  are  the — Haloragis  proslrala,  native 
of  Botany   Island. —  Ilalorngit   Cercodia,  Cercudia,  saw 
Tetrngonia,  native  of  New  Zealand,  &c. 
HALT'  (Mil.)  the  discontinuance  of  the  march  of  troops. 


HAM 

HA'LTER  (Ant.)  aXTr,^,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
pieces  of  lead  or  stone  which  the  leapers  threw  into  the 
air  to  augment  the  elasticity  of  the  body  in  leaping.    PolL 
Onom.  1.    10,  segm.  Gi ;    Lucian.   Gi/mn.;    Lips,  in  Senec. 
Epist.  15,  &c. 
Halter  (Man.)  a  head-stall  for  a  horse. 
HA'LTERES  (Enl.)    or   Poisers,  two  small   round  bodies 
under  the  wings  of  dipterous  insects,      [vide  Enlomology]- 
HA'LTER-CAST  (Vet.)  an  excoriation  or  hurt  in  the  pas- 
tern of  a  horse. 
HA'LTING  (Vet.)  a  limping  or  irregularity  in  the  motion 

of  a  horse  from  lameness. 
HA'LYARDS  (Mar.)  vide  Halliards. 
HA'LYMOTE   (Archreol.)  a  holy  or  ecclesiastical  court. 
HA'LYVVORK-FOLK  (Archcrol.)  vide  Hailwork-Follc. 
HAM  (Anat.)  that  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal  behind  the 

knee. 
HA^L\DRY'ADES  (Myth.)  a  name  given  to  those  nymphs 
who  were  feigned  to  have  inhabited  the  woods,  from  «;«.«, 
together,  and  ^pu?,  an  oak. 
HAMAME'LES   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  \  Tetran- 
dria.   Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.   involucre  three-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  four, — Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  bent  in, — 
Pist.  germ  ovate;   style  filiform;    stigmas  capitate. — 
Per.  none;  seed  nut  ovate. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Hama- 
mcles  virginica.  Witch  Hazel. 
HA'MBARA  (Chem.)  vide  Succinum. 
HA'MBLING  of  Dogs  (Law)  \iAc  Expeditate. 
HAMDAMA'NIAS  (Bot.)  the  Grexvia  asiatica  of  Linnaeus. 
HAM.Ii'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynin. 

Generic  Character.     Cm,,  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  mo- 

nopetalous. — St  am.  Jilaments  subulate;  anthers  oblong. 

Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Hamcelia  grandi- 

Jlora,  Great-flowered  Hamelia. — Hamcelia  Chrysantha, 

seu  Campanula,  native  of  .Jamaica. 

HA'MES  (Husband.)  Heaumes,  the  two  crooked  pieces  that 

encompass  a  horse-collar. 
H.A'MFARE    (Law)   a  breach  of  the   peace   in   a   house. 

Prompt,  in  Leg.  H.  1,  c.  80. 
HA'.MLET  (Law)  Hamel,  or  Hampsel,  a  little  village. 
HA'MMER   (Mecli.)    that   piece   of  iron   which    is   struck 
against  b}'  the  cock  of  a  gun  to  produce  the  sparks  of  fire. 
It  is  called  more  appropriately  in  the  German  the  P/aii- 
nendeckc,  i.  e.  the  cover  of  the  pan. — Hammer-spring,  the 
spring   on  which  the  hannner   of  the   gun-lock   works, — 
Hammcr-cuj),  a  piece  of  leather  which  serves  to  cover  the 
hammer  of  the  firelock. 
H.'V'MMERINXi  (Mcch.)  the  striking  an  impression    on   a 

coin,  or  medal,  by  means  of  a  hammer. 
HAMMI'TES  (M/h.)  a  precious  stone  like  the  spawn  of  a 

fi.sh. 
HA'MMOCK  (Mar.)  a  little  hanging-bed  on  board  a  ship. 
"  Dowri  all  hammocks !  "  an  order  to  carry  them  down 
and  sling  them  in  their  respective  places.  "  Up  all  iiara- 
inocks ! "  an  order  to  unsling  them  and  stow  them  in  their 
respective  places. 
HA'AH'ER  (Mcch.)  the  largest  kind  of  basket  which  is  used 

for  the  packing  up  of  liquors,  <S:c.  for  carriage. 
HA'MSOKEN  (/.am)  vide  Homesoken. 
HA'MSTER  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  mouse-tribe,  the  mus 
cricetus  of  Linn;ieus,  entirely  black,  except  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  edges  of  the  ears,  and  feet,  which  are  white.  It 
forms  burrows  with  many  chambers,  sleeps  part  of  the 
winter,  runs  slowly,  does  not  climb,  but  digs  expertly. 
The  female  is  gravid  once  a  montli,  and  brings  forth  from 
six  to  nine  young.  It  feeds  mostly  on  vegetables,  and  is  a 
prey  to  vultures. 


HAN 

HA'MULUS  (Surg.)  or  Hamus,  an  instrument  used  for  the 

extraction  of  the  child  in  difficult  labours. 
Hamulus  (Anal.)  a  term  applied  to  any  hooklike  process, 
as  the  hamulus  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 
HA'NAPER  (Archcvol.)  in   Low  Latin  hatiapcrium   is    the 

same  as  Hinnpcr. 
Hanapeh  Clerk  of  the  {Law)  vide  Clerk. 
HA'NCHES  {Build.)  the  ends  of  elliptical  arches,     [vide 

Buililiiig'] 
Hanches  {Mar.)  falls  or  descents  of  the  fiferails  placed  on 

ballustrades  in  the  poop,  &c.  and  down  to  the  gang-way. 
HA'NCLIXG  {Sport.)    measuring  the  girth   of  a  fighting- 
cock's  body  by  the  grasp  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 
HAND   {Aunt.)  Manns,  is  composed  of  the  c.'/r/jH^,  or  wrist, 
the  metacarpus,  and  the  fingers,  cligiti.    The  arteries  of  the 
hand  are  the  palmary  arch  and  the  digital   arteries ;  the 
veins  are  the  digital,  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  the  salva- 
tella ;  the  nerves  are  the  cutnneus,  externits,  and  internus. 
Hand  {Ilcr.)  the  hand  is  termed  either  dexter,        p^^^  ^ 
i.  e.  right,   or  sinister,  i.  c.  left.     The  hand, 
when  borne  in  the  escutcheon,  is  supposed  to 
signify  power,  equity,  fidelity,  and  friendship, 
which  is  represented  by  the  shaking  or  clasp- 
ing of  hands  in  ancient  medals,   [vide  Manus] 
and   is    commonly    represented    couped,    ex- 
tended, &c.  aijig.  1,  "  He  beareth  azure  a 
dexter  hand  couped  at  the  wrist  and  extended 
in  pale  argent,  with  a  crescent  for  ditference, 
name  Brome;"  and  fig.  2,  "  He  beareth  argent, 
a  chevron  azure,  between  three  sinister  hands, 
couped  at  the  wrist  gules,   by   the  name   of 
Mai/nard."       It    is   also   a  Baronet's    mark. 
I^vide  Baronef] 
Hand   {Mecli.)  the  index  of  a  clock,  watch,  &c. 
Hand  {Falcon.)  the  foot  of  a  hawk. 

Hand  {j\Ian.)  a   measure    of  four   fingers   in   breadth,  by 
which  the  height  of  a  horse  is  computed,  as  a  horse  four- 
teen hands  high ;  it  is  called  in  the  French  paume. 
Hand  is  also  used  for  the  parts  of  a  horse,  as  the  forehand, 
which   comprehends  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-quarters  ; 
tlie  hind-hand,  which  includes  the  rest. 
Hand  likewise  stands  for  the  horseman's  hand,  as  the  spur- 
hand,  or  the  sn'ord-hand,  which  is  the  right  hand,   and 
the  bridle-hand,  which  is  his  left;  whence  the  horseman 
is  said   "  To  have  no  hand,'"  to  make  use  of  the  bridle 
unseasonably.     "  To  keep  a  horse  upon  the  hand,"  to 
feel  him  stay  upon  the  hand.     "  A  good  hand,"  when 
he  knows  how  to  slacken  or  stiffen  his  hand  at  discre- 
tion.    "  To   slacken   the  hand,"  to  slacken   the  bridle. 
"  To  have  the  horse  tight  in  hand,  "  when  he  keeps  a 
tight  hand,  for  fear  of  his  stumbling.     A  horse  is  said 
"  To  force  the  hand,"  when   he   does  not  regard   the 
bridle :    "  To  be  light   or   heavy  in  hand,"  when  he 
presses  highly   or  bears  hard  upon  the  bit :  "  To  be 
steady  in  hand,"  when   he   is  perfectly  quiet  and  obe- 
dient to  the  rein:  "  To  he  all  hands,"  when  he   turns 
upon  all  hands.     "  Iland-gaWop,"  a  short,  gentle,  kind 
of  gallop. 
HA'ND-BARROW  (Fort.)  a  sort  of  barrow  without  wheels, 

for  carrj'ing  earth,  shells,  &c. 
HA'NDBOROW  {Laxv)  a  surety  or  manual  pledge,  i.e.  an 
inferior  undertaker,  in  distinction  from  a  Headborow. — 
Hand-Frith,  peace  and  protection  given  by  the  King  with 
the  hand,  from  the  Saxon  fpich  peace.  Leg.  H.  1. — 
Hand-liabend,  a  thief  caught  in  the  very  fact,  having  the 
stolen  goods  in  his  hands.  Leg.  H.  Bract.  1.  3,  tract.  '2, 
C.8. 
HA'ND-BREADTH  {Com.)  a  measure  of  three  inches  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  hand. 


HAR 

HAND-GRENA'DES  {Mil.)  small  iron-shells  from  two  to 

three  inches  diameter. 
HAND-GU'N   {Mil.)  a  gun  held  in  the  hand. 
HAND-MA'LLET  {Mech.)  a  wooden  hammer  with  a  han- 
dle. 
HA'ND-SPIKE  {Mech.)  or  Handspek,  a  wooden  lever  for  rais- 
ing heavy  weights. 
HA'ND-TIGHT  {Mar.)  a  moderate  degree  of  tension  on  a 
rope  so  as  to  make  it  nearly  straight.    "  To  hand  the  sails," 
the  same  as  to  furl  them. 
HANDLE  Arms!    {Mil.)  a  word  of  command,  by   which 
the  soldier  is   directed   to  bring  his  right  hand  briskly  up 
to  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock,  with  his  fingers  bent  in- 
wards. 
HA'NEGA  {Com.)  a  corn  measure  at  Bilboa  in  Spain  13-fifths 

of  an  English  bushel. 
TO  HANG  {Print.)  a  letter  is   said  to  hang  when  it  stands 

aslope  in  the  composing  stick. 
TO  Hang  on  a  rope  or  tackle-Jail  (Mar.)  to  hold  it  fast  witli- 

out  belaying. 
TO  HANG/tVe  {Mil.)   a   term  applied  to  fire-arms  when  the 
flame  is  not  speedy  in  communicating  from  the  pan  to  the 
charge.     "  To  hang  upon,"  to  hover  or  impend,  as  "  To 
hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,''  to  follow  the  enemy  so 
closely,  as  to  be  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  them. 
TO  Hang  Doors,  Sfc.  {Carpent.)  to  place  them  on  hinges. 
TO  Hang  over  {Mason.)  is  said  of  a  wall  when  the  top  pro- 
jects beyond  the  bottom. 
HA'NGER  {Mil.)  a  broad,  short,  crooked  sword. 
HA'NGING  {Mar.)  the  name  of  a  plank  with  a  hollow  edge, 

as  the  hanging  of  the  sheers  and  decks. 
HANGING-GUA'RD    {Mil.)    a  defensive  position  in  the 

broad  sword. 
HANGIKG-FE'AR  {Hort.)  a  kind  of  pear  which  ripens 

about  the  end  of.  September. 
HA'NGINGS  {Mech.)  tapestry  hung  or  fastened  against  the 

wall. 
HA'NGWITE  (/.nu')  from  the  Saxon  hangen,  to  hang,  antf 
Jiite,  a  mulct  or  fine  ;  a  liberty  granted  to  a  person  whereby 
he  is  quit  of  a  felon  or  thief  hanged  without  judgment  or 
trial,  or  escaped  out  of  custody. 
HANK  /or  Hank  {Mar.)  in  French  lord  sur  bord ;  a  phrase 
applied  to  two  ships  which  tack,   and  make  a  progress  to 
windward  together. 
HANKS  {Mar.)  wooden  rings  fixed  upon  the  stays  to  con- 
fine the  stay-sails. 
HA'NOCK   {Com.)  a  corn  measure  in   Spain.      [vide  Ha- 

ncga'\ 
HANSE  {Com.)  an  old  word  for  a  society  or  corporation  of 
merchants  combined  together  for  the  usage  and  safe  pas- 
sage of  merchandise  from  place  to  place  ;  whence  the  name 
of  Hans-towns,  which  was  given  to  certain  cities  of  Ger- 
man)' that  were  formerly  so  incorporated  for  the  purposes 
of  trade   and   commerce.      The   principal  of  these  were 
Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck. 
HA'NSEL  {Com.)  i.e.   handsale,  or  what  is  sold  ofF-hand  ; 
the  money  taken  upon  the  first  part  sold  of  any  commo- 
dity. 
HA'NTELODE  {Law)  from  banc,  hand,  and  lobe,  laid;  an 
arrest  which  is  made  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  debtor, 
Sec. 
HAP  {Laxi})  in   old   French  hopper,  to  catch;  as  "  To  hap 

the  rent,  or  to  hap  the  deed  poll,  &c." 
HAPAL.A'NTHUS   (Bot.)  the  Callissia  repens  of  Linnaeus. 
HAQUE  {Mil.)    a   hand  gun  which   was   prohibited  to   be 

used  by  statute  ;i3  H.  8,  c.  6  ;  2,  3  Ed.  6,  c.  14-,  &c. 
HA'QUELINT  (Mil.)    a  larger  sort   of  hand-gun  than  a 

Iiaque.     It  is  otherwise  caWed  harquebuss,  or  hagbul. 
HA'RANES  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  militia  in  Hungary. 
HARA'TIUM  {Archceol.)  a  stud  of  horses  kept  for  breed. 
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HA'RBINGER  {Archaol.)  from  the  Teutonic /lerJerofe)!,  to 
lodge ;  an  officer  of  the  court  who  used  to  provide  lodg- 
ings for  the  prince  and  hi^  retinue  in  the  course  of  his 
progress. 
HA'RBOUR  (Mar.)  a  place  where  ships  may  ride  safely  at 
anchor. — A  drj/  Harbour,  a  port  on  the  sea  from  which  the 
tide  recedes  at  stated  periods,  so  as  to  leave  it  inaccessible 
to  ships  of  burden  ;  of  this  description  are  the  harbours  of 
Dover,   Calais,  and  Ostend. —  Harltour-Masier,  an  officer 
appointed  to  inspect  the  moorings. 
HARD  (Phif.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  which  will  not  yield  to 
any  shock   or  percussion,  in  distinction  from  soft  bodies, 
which  readily  lose  their  form  upon  the  application  of  every 
external  force. 
Hard  Horse  (Man.)  a  horse   that  is  insensible  to  whip  or 
spur ;  and  a  hard  mouth  is  that  which  is  insensible  to  the 
bit. — Hard  meat,  hay  and  oats  for  horses  are  so  called. 
Hard  Work  (Print.)  a  small  letter  and  a  large  form  is  so 
called  by  the  pressmen. — Hard  Ink  is  that  which  is  very 
well  boiled. 
Hard  a  Lee  (Mar.)  an  order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the 
helm  close  to  the  leeside  of  the  ship.     "  Hard  a  port,"  an 
order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  larboard.     "  Hard  a 
starboard,"  an  order   to  put  the  helm   close  to  the  right 
side  of  the  ship. 
HARD-BEAM-TREE  (Bol.)  the  Carpinus  betulus  of  Lin- 
naeus.— Hard-Grass,  {\\q  Dactylis  glomerata,  a  perennial. 
HA'RDENING  (Mcch.)  or  Case  Hardening,  vide  Case. 
HARDIME'NT  (Mus.)  a  term,  in  music  books,  signifying 

with  life  and  spirit. 
HARDS  of  flax  and  hemp  (Mech.)  the  coarser  part  separated 

from  the  fine  stuff. 
HARE  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  which,  with  the  rabbit, 
forms  the  genus  Lepus  in  the  Linnean  system.     The  com- 
mon Hare,  Lepus  timidus,  is  an  animal  of  exquisite  sight 
and  hearing,  with  a  short  tail.     The  varying  Hare,  Lepus 
variabalis,  turns  white  in  the  Winter.    The  Peruvian  Hare, 
Lepus  viscaccia,  has  a  very  soft  fine  fur.     The  least  Hare, 
Lepus  minimus,  which  is  the  size  of  a  rat,  is  a  native  of 
Chili.     The  Cape  Hare,   Lepus    Capensis,   has   a  bushy 
tail. 
HA'RE'S-BELLS  (Dot.)  the  Hijacinthus  nonscriptus  oCLm- 
na.'us. — Hare's-car,  the   liupleurum. —  Hare's-foot   I'carn, 
the  Trichomancs. — Hare's-tail  Rush,  the  Eriophorum  vagi- 
natum,  a  perennial. 
HA'RE-LH'  (Med.)  Lagocheilus,  a  fissure,  or  longitudinal 

division,  of  one  or  both  lips. 
HA'RlvI'lPE   (Sport.)  a  snare  for  catching  hares. 
HA'RIER  (Sport.)  a  dog  whicli  hunts  hares. 
HA'RIOT  (Laxv)  vide  Hcriot. 

HA'KM.\L.\   {Hot.)   tlie  I'aganum  dauricum  of  Linnaeus. 
HARMATI'ON  (Ant.)  uffjuanm,  a  sort  of  melody  supposed 
to  be  so  called,  i/To  t»  ap/*ctT05,  i.  e.  from  a  chariot,  the  rapid 
motion  of  whose  wlieels  it  was  tliouglit  to  represent. 
HARMA'TTAN  (iSlat.)  a  prevailing  wind  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  is  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  parching  ciia- 
racter. 
HARMt'RIAS  (Hot.)  tlie  Broxvnea  rnsa  of  Linnxus. 
HARMO'NIA  (Anat.)  Harmony,  a  shocks  oi  .\ijnarthrosis, 
or  immoveable  connexion  of  bones,  wliich  are  articulated 
bj'  means  of  rough  margins. 
HARMO'NTCA   (Mux.)  ap.u,<i.ixa,  Harmonics,    or  that  part 
of  ancient  music  wiiich  considers  the  dift'crences  and  pro- 
portions of  sound  in  respect  to  acute  and  grave. 
Harmonica  is  also  the  name  given  to  that  species  of  music 

which  is  performed  upon  glasses. 
HARMO'NICAL  (Mus.)  or  harmonic,  an  epithet  for  things 
appertaining  to  jiarmony  ;  as — Harmonica/  .Irit/nnclic,  the 
theory  of  numbers  as  far  as  respects  the  comparisons  and 
reductions  of  musical  intervals  when  expressed  by  numbers. 
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— Harmonical  Composition,  the  composition  both  of  har- 
mony and  melody. — Harmonical  Literval,  the  difference 
of  two  sounds  in  respect  to  acute  and  grave. 

Harmonical  Curve  (Math.)  an  imaginary  kind  of  curve, 
into  which  it  has  been  suppostd  that  a  musical  chord 
would  be  inflected  when  put  into  such  a  vibratory  motion 
as  excited  sound. —  Uarmouical  or  musical  Proportion  is 
that  in  which  the  first  term  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference 
of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  third 
and  fourth. 

H.\'RMONlST   (Mus.)  a  theoretical  musician. 

HA'R.MONIZED  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  melody  to  which 
additional  parts  are  subjoined  to  give  a  full  effect  to  the 
whole. 

HARMONIZER  (Mus.)  a  practical  musician. 

HAR.MONOME'TUE  (Mu.i.)  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  harmonic  relations  of  sounds. 

H.\'RMONY  (Mus.)  ci(u,o'ici,  a  due  proportion  and  pleasing 
agreement  between  several  voices,  cither  vocal  or  instru- 
mental.— Harmony  of  the  sphere,  or  Celestial  Harmony,  a 
kind  of  music  which  ivas  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
produced  by  accordant  motions  of  the  stars  and  planets. 
Plat,  de  Aiiim.  Mund.  I.  1,  c.  19;  Plin.  I.  1,  c.  22;  Pint, 
de  Anim.Procreat.;  Censorin.  de  A'at.  Dier.  c.  13  ;  Macrob. 
de  Somn.  I.  1,  c.  1,  2,  3. 

Harmony  (Archil.)  an  agreeable  relation  between  the  parts 
of  a  building. 

Harmoxy  (Paint.)  a  term  used  in  speaking  both  of  ordon- 
nance  and  composition  as  well  as  the  colours  of  a  picture. 
In  the  ordonnance  it  signifies  the  union  or  connexion  of 
the  figures  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  piece. 

HARMOS  (Anat.)  the  Gums.     \_\\i!ie  Gingiva:] 

HA'RNESS  (^Pd.)  from  the  Teutonic  harnisch,  the  ac- 
coutrements of  an  armed  horseman. 

Harness  (Mech.)  the  accoutrements  and  furniture  of  ahorse, 
particularly  for  such  as  go  in  a  carriage. 

HA'fU)  (jlrchiFol.)  or  Harol,  an  outcry  after  felons  similar 
to  what  is  now  called  Hue  and  Cry.  It  had  its  origin  with 
the  Normans,  from  whom  the  word  is  derived.  Custom, 
de  Norman,  p.  101. 

HA'ROL  (^Pd.)  an  Indian  term  for  the  officer  who  commands 
the  van  of  an  army. 

HARP  (Mus.)  a  stringed  instrument,  the  chords  of  which 
are  distended  in  parallel  directions. 

Harp  (Her.)  is  borne  in  the  third  grand  quarter  of  the  im- 
perial arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  set  there  as  an  ensign 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  said  to  be  stringed. 

IIARPA'(;0  (Ant.)  kf^aym,  a  pole  with  an  iron  hook  at  the 
end  to  stay,  or  hold  fast,  a  ship.  Liv.  1.  37,  c.  10;  Plin. 
1.  7,  c.  56 ;  Dio.  1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Curl.  I.  4,  c.  23 ;  ,Jul.  Frontin. 
I.  2,  c.  3. 

HA'RPAX  (Chem.)  vide  Succinum. 

HARPE'GGIO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  term  signifying  to  cause 
the  several  notes  or  sounds  of  an  accord  to  be  heard,  not 
together,  but  one  after  another. 

IIA'RPER  (Mus.)  one  who  plays  upon  a  harp. 

HARPINE'ERS  (Com.)  those  who  catch  fish  with  harping- 
irons. 

HA'RPING   (Mus.)  playing  on  the  harp. 

HA'RPING-IRGNS  (Mech.)  or  harpoons,  irons  formed  at 
one  end  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and  having  a  rope  fastened 
to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  spearing  whales,  and  other 
great  fish. 

H.V'RPINS  (Mar.)  the  breadth  of  a  ship  at  the  bow,  or  the 
ends  of  the  timbers,  called  the  bends. 

IIARPO'ON  (Mrch.)  vide  Harping-irons. 

IIARI'OONE'ER   {Mcch.)  vide  Harpineers. 

IIA'RPSICIIORD  (Mus.)  a  stringed  and  keyed  instrument 
in  a  mahogany  case. 

HA'RPSICON  (Mus.)  an  old  name  for  the  spinnet. 
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HA'RPY  (Her.)  a  fabulous  monster  which  is 
borne  in  the  arms  of  the  citj'  of  Nuremburgh. 
"  The  field  is,  or,  a  harpy  displayed,  crined, 
crowned,  and  armed,  or,"  as  in  tiie  annexed 
figure. 
HA'RQUEBUSS  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  hand-gun. 
HAIUIE'CTI  canes  (Arc/iceol.)  harriers,  or  dogs, 

that  hunt  hares. 
HA^iIlOW  (Ihtshand.)  a  drag  with  iron  teetii  to  break  the 

clods  of  earth  after  ploughing. 
Harrow  {Her.)  this  implement  is  said  to  be 
toothed,  as  in  the  anne.xed  figure.  "  He 
beareth,  ermine,  three  harrows,  gules,  conjoined 
in  the  nombril  of  the  escutcheon  by  a  wreath, 
argent,  and,  of  the  .second,  toothed,  or  ;  by  the 
name  of  Harroii:." 
HA'llSLET    (Husband.)    or   haslet,    the   liver, 

heart,  and  lights  of  a  hog. 
HART  (Laii')  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  of  the  forest,  which,  if 
hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen,  and  he  escape  alive,  lie  is 
called  a  Hart  liinjal ;  and  when,  by  the  hunting,  he  is 
chased  out  of  the  forest,  then  proclamation  is  usually  made 
in  the  adjacent  places  that  none  shall  hurt  or  hinder  him 
from  returning  to  the  forest;  in  which  case  he  is  called 
a  Hart  Roijal  proclaimed.  JSIanxv.  For.  Law.  part.  2,  c.  i. 
HARTO'GIA  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Hartog,  a  Dutch  gardener.  Class  t  Tclrandria,  Order  1 
Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal. perianlli  five-cleft. — Cor.  petals 
four. — Stam. Jilaments  four;  anthers  ovate. — I'tsT.  germ 
superior;  stj/te  simple;  stigma  acute. — Per.  (//»»e  juice- 
less  ;  seed  nut  with  two  seeds. 
Species.      The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the   Hartogia 
capcnsis,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Hartogia  is  also  the  Diosma  lanccolata  of  Linnaeus. 
HA'RTSHORX  (Chcm.)  a  volatile  spirit,  so  called  because 
it  was  at  first  procured  principally  from  the  horn  of  the 
stag.     It  was  likewise  known  by  the  name  of  volatile  alkali, 
and  is  now  described  under  the  name  of  the  subcarbonatc 
of  ammnnia. 
HA'RT-ROOT  (Bot.)  the    Aihamanla  of  Linna;us,  peren- 
nial.— Hart's-Tongue,  the  Asplenium  scolopendium. — Hart- 
Wort,  the  Tordi/lium  syriacum. 
HA'RVEST  (Husband.)  the  season  for  gathering  the  fruits 

of  the  earth,  particularly  the  corn. 
HARU'SPEX  (Ant.)  vide  Aruspex. 

HA'SEL  (Bot.)  the  Cori/lus  si/lieslris  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. 
HASP  (Mech.)  ].  A   reel  to  wind  yarn  on.     2.   A  sort  of 

fastening  for  a  door. 
HA'SSAGUAY-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Curtisia  fagenia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
HASSELQUPSTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pf«- 
tandria.  Order  2  Digyiiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  spreading. — Cor.  Jlou-ers 
radiate. — STAM.Jilainents  five  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pisx. 
germ  inferior;  s/_yte  filiform ;  stigma  ohtase, — Per.  none; 
seeds  oval. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Hassel- 
quistia  jEgi/ptiaca,  Egyptian  Hasselquistia.  —  Hassel- 
quistia  cordata.  Heart-leaved  ILisselquistia. 
HA'SSOCK  (Mech.)  a  bass,   or  cushion,  made  of  reeds  or 

rushes  for  kneeling  upon  in  churches. 
H.\'.STA  Venditionis  (Ant.)  or  Hasta  Prcvtoris,  a  long  pole 
or  spike  in  the  shape  of  a  spear,  which  was  fixed  up  in  the 
market  place,  where  slaves  and  goods  were  sold  by  public 
auction. 
Juv.  sat.  3,  V.  33. 

Et  prcphere  caput  domiiti  venah  sub  hasta. 

Whence  ad  hastam  locare,  to  make  open  sale.     Cic.  in 
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Verr.i:,  c.  56;  Senec.  de  Ira.  I.  1,  c.  2;  Fest.  de   Verh. 
Signif.;    Turneb.  Adv.  I.  10,  c.  27. 
HASTA  porci  (Archaol.)  a  shield  of  brawn. 
Hasta  regia  (Bot.)  vide  Asphodelus. 
H.ISTA'RIU.M  (Ant.)  an  open  sale.     \\\ Ac  Hasta'] 
HASTA'TUS  (Bot.)  hastate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  /o/i«m 
hastatum,    a    leaf   resembling    a   halbcrt,    as   in    Rumex, 
Scutellaria  hast i folia. 
HASTA'TI  (Anl.)  literally  spearmen,  was  the  name  of  a 
body  of  troops,  who  were  more  advanced  in  age  and  ex- 
perienced in  service  than  the  Velites ;  they  were  originally 
so  called  because  their  principal  arms  were  the  hasta,  or 
spear.      Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4,  c.  IC;  Liv.   1.  8,  c.  8 ; 
Lips,  in  Polyb.  de  Rom.  Milit.  Dialog.  1 . 
HA'STING-PEAR  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  long  pear,  with  a  thin 

skin,  and  a  juicy  sweet  pulp  which  ripens  in  July. 
HASTPXGIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ahorna  of  Linna?us. 
H.-VTCH  (Mar.)  or   Hatchway,  an   opening  in  the  deck  to 
serve  as  a  passage  from  one  deck   to  another,  and  also  to 
the  hold.     The   After-Hatchway  is  between  the  main  and 
mizzen-mast.    The  Fore-Hatchway  stands  a  little  abaft  the 
foremast.     The  Main-Hatchway  is  placed  just  before  the 
main-mast. 
TO  Hatch  (Paint.)  to  shade  by  means  of  lines  in  painting 

or  engraving. 
HA'TCHEL  (Mech.)  an  instrument,  for  dressing  flax,  not 

unlike  a  card. 
HA'TCHES  [Mar.)  trap-doors  in  merchants'  vessels,  through 

which  goods  are  let  down  into  the  hold. 
Hatches  is  also  the  common  name  for  the  covers  which  go 

over  the  hatches,     [vide  Hatch'] 
HA'TCHET- VETCH  (Bot.)   the    Coronilla   securidacea  of 

LinnjEus. 
HATCHING  (Paint.)  or  haching,  the  making  of  lines  with 
a  pen,  pencil,  or  graver,  &c.;  and  the  intersecting  those 
lines  with  others  drawn  a  contrary  way  is  called  counter- 
hatching. 
H.\'TCHMENT  (Her.)  the  vulgar  name  for  Acliievement, 

particularly  of  one  who  is  deceased. 
HA'TCHWAY  (Mar.)  vide  Hatch. 
HATTERS  (Her.)  or  Company  of  Hat-Makers, 
an  ancient  company,  consisting  of  a  master, 
four  wardens,  and  twenly-four  assistants,  but 
no  livery.     Their  armorial  ensigns  are  "  Ar- 
gent, in  chief,  a  hat,  sable  ;  in  base,  a  dexter 
hand,  proper,  between  two  hat-bands,  azure. 
HA'TTOCK  (Husband.)  a  shock,  containing  twelve  sheares 

of  corn. 
HA'UBERK  (Archaol.)  a  twisted  coat  of  mail. 
H.WEll  (Bot.)  the  .-I-.'e«a  of  Linna-us,  root  annual. 
HA'VER-SACK    (Mil.)    a  kind  of  bag,    of  strong  coarse 

linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions  on  a  march. 
HAUL  (Mech.  )    a  haul  or  yarn  in  rope-making   is  about 
four  hundred  threads,  when  warped  ofi'  the  winches,  with  a 
slight  turn  in  it,  to  be  tarred. 
TO  Haul  about  (Mech.)  a  term  used  in  making  a  short  cable- 
laid  rope,  when  one  strand  is  made  long  enough  to  form 
three. 
TO  Haul  (Mar.)  an  expression  much  used  by  seamen  to 
imply  the  pulling  a  single  rope,  without  the  assistance  of 
blocks,  or  other  mechanical  power.     "  To  haul  the  wind," 
is  to  direct  the  ship's  course  nearer  to  that  point  of  the 
compass  from  which  the  wind  arises. 
H.AUNCH  (Vet.)  that  part  of  the  hind  quarters  that  ex- 
tends from  the  reins   or  back   to  the  trough  or  hams  in 
horses,  Sec. 
Haunch  (Mar.)  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  size  of  a  piece  of 

timber. 
H.VUNT  (Hunt.)  the  walk  of  a  deer,  or  the  place  of  his  or- 
dinary passage. 
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HA'URIANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  fishes  which 
are  directly  upright,  as  if  they  were  refreshing 
themselves  by  sucking  in  the  air,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example.  "  He  beareth,  argent,  a 
chevron,  gules,  between  three  soles,  hauriant 
proper,  within  a  bordure  engrailed,  sable. 

HAUT  (Mus.)  high  or  shrill,  as  Haut-Conlre,  Counter- 
Tenor. — Haul-Dessus,  First-Treble. 

HA'UT-BOY  {Mus.)  a  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tube 
gradually  widening  from  the  top  to  the  lower  end. 

HAUT-BO'YS  (Ml/.)  a  term  given  to  the  non-effective  men 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 

HA'UTHONER  (Arc/urol.)  a  man  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail. 

HAW  (Dol.)  the  berry  or  fruit  of  the  white  thorn. 

Haw  ( Vet.)  a  gristle  or  excreSsence  growing  between  the 
nether  eyelid  and  the  eye  of  a  horse. 

HA'W-FINCH  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  finch,  so  called  because  it 
feeds  on  haws  and  cherries,  the  stones  of  which  it  easily 
breaks  with  its  thick  and  strong  bill.  It  is  the  Lo-ria  coc- 
cot/irausles  of  Linnjeus,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  England, 
except  in  winter,  but  is  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

HA'WBERK  (Mil.)  vide  Hauberk. 

HAWGH   (Agric.)  a  green  plot  in  a  valley. 

HAWK  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  prey,  which  is  of  the  eagle  and 
falcon  tribe ;  it  is  classed  in  the  Linnean  system,  under  the 
genus  Falco.  The  principal  species  are  the  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Falco  nisus ;  and  the  Goshawk,  Fa/co  palumbarius  ;  both 
which  sorts  were  formerly  much  used  in  falconry. 

TO  Hawk  (Sport.)  to  fowl  with  hawks,  or  fly  hawks  at  fowls. 

HA'WKERS  (Com.)  are  persons  going  about  the  streets  and 
crying  their  goods.  They  were  originally  fraudulent  per- 
sons who  went  about  selling  pewter,  brass,  tin,  <tc. ;  but 
at  present  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  licence  for  carrying 
on  their  trade. 

HAWK'S  Bell  [Falcon.)  the  bell  put  about  the  feet  of  the 
hawk. 

Hawk's  Bell  ( Her.)  a  bearing  in  the  escutcheon, 
betokened  the  taste  of  the  bearer  for  the  art 
of  hawking.  "  He  beareth  sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  Hawks'  Bells,  or,"  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

HA'WKWEED  (Bot.)  the  Hieraceum  incanum 
of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

HAWN  (Husband.)  that  which  remains  of  the  straw  after 
the  ear  of  corn  has  been  cut  off. 

HAWS  (Archccol.)  mansions  or  dwelling  houses. 

HAWSE  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  the  cables  before  the  ship's 
stem  when  she  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  the 
bows.  A  clear  or  open  Hawse  is  when  the  cables  are  di- 
rected to  their  anchors,  without  being  any  wise  twisted,  in 
distinction  from  a.  foul  Haxv.ie,  when  they  lie  across  the 
stem,  so  as  to  be  rubbed  or  chafed.  "  Cross  in  the  Hawse," 
is  when  one  cable  lies  over  another.  "  An  elbow  in  the 
Hawse,"  is  produced  by  the  ship  riding  round  and  stop- 
ping in  the  middle  of  the  course.  "  A  round  turn  in  the 
Hawse,"  is  produced  by  the  ship  continuing  to  wind  about 
tlie  same  way.  "  A  bold  Hawse"  is  when  the  holes  are 
liigh  above  water.  "  Fresh  the  Hawse!"  an  order  to  lay 
new  pieces  in  the  hawses  to  prevent  it  from  fretting  upon 
the  cable.  "  Burning  the  Hawses,"  when  the  cables  en- 
dure a  violent  stress.  "  Clearing  the  Hawses,"  the  disen- 
tangling the  cables.  "  To  ride  Haivse-full,"  when  in  stress 
of  weather  the  shij)  falls  with  her  head  deep  in  the  sea. — 
Hawse-bags,  canvas  bags  filled  with  oakum  to  stop  the 
hawse-holes  in  a  heavy  sea. — Haxcsc-holcs,  or  hawsers,  the 
holes  in  the  bows  of  a  ship  through  which  the  cables  pass 
in  and  out. — Hawse-pieces,  the  foremost  timbers  of  a  ship 
whose  ends  rest  upon  the  knuckle  timber. — Hawse-plugs, 
certain  plugs  to  slop  the  hawses. 
H.VWSEK  {Mar.)  a  three  strond  rope,  or  small  cablp. 


HA'WSERS  (Mar.)  vide  Hawse-holes. 

HA'WTHORN   (Bot.)  the  Cratcegus  annua  of  LinnauS. 

HAY  (Arclueol.)  a  fence  or  inclosure  formed  with  rails,  &c. 

HAYS  (.-Istrol.)  a  certain  dignity  or  strengthening  of  a 
planet,  by  being  in  a  sign  of  its  own  sex,  and  in  a  part 
agreeable  to  its  own  nature. 

HA'LDEGINES  (Archccol.)  a  country  dance  or  round. 

HA'YWAKD  (Archceol.)  the  keeper  of  the  common  herd  of 
cattle  of  a  town. 

HAZ  (Astrol.)  vide  Hays. 

HA'ZAJlDS{.S/;or/.)the  pockets  in  the  sides  of  a  billiard-table. 

HAZY  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  state  of  the  weather  at  sea, 
which  appears  much  like  a  fog. 

HA'ZLE-NUT  Tree  (Bot.)  the  Corijlus  of  Linnaeus. 

HEAD  (Anat.)  caput,  the  superior  part  of  the  body  placed  on 
the  neck,  containing  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum,  and  Medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  divided  into  the  Face  [vide  Face']  and  the 
liairi/  Scalp.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  Vertex,  or  crown 
of  the  head;  the  Sinciput,  or  fore  part;  and  the  Occiput, 
or  hind  part. — Hcad-ynould-shot,  when  the  sutures  of  the 
skull  ride,  that  is,  have  their  edges  shot  over  one  another. 
Hk.vd  is  also  taken  for  the  extremity  of  a  muscle  that  is 
inserted  into  the  staple  bone,  and  of  a  muscle  which  is 
a  tendon. 

Head  (Mech.)  the  upper  or  more  solid  part  of  inanimate 
and  artificial  bodies,  as  the  head  of  a  nail,  the  head  of  a 
hammer,  <S.c. 

Head  (Paint.)  the  picture,  or  representation  of  that  part  of 
the  human  body. 

Head  (Archit.)  an  ornament  of  sculpture,  or  carved  work, 
often  serving  as  the  key  of  an  arch,  plat  band,  &c. —  Head- 
JVai/  of  a  stair,  the  clear  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
head  of  anj'  step  or  landing  place  to  the  ceiling  above. 

Head  (dunn.)  the  fore  part  of  the  cheeks  of  a  gun  or 
howitz  carriage. — Moor's  Head,  a  kind  of  bomb  or  gre- 
nade shot  out  of  a  cannon. 

Head  of  a  Fort  JVork  (Fort.)  the  front  of  it  nearest  to  the 
enemy,  and  farthest  from  the  body  of  the  place. — Head  of 
a  double  Tenaille,  the  salient  angle  in  the  centre,  and  the 
two  other  sides  which  form  the  re-entering  angle. 

Head  (Mil.)  Head  of  an  army,  the  person  who  holds  the 
chief  command.  —  Head  of  a  body  of  men,  the  front, 
whether  drawn  up  in  lines  or  on  a  march.  —  Head  of  a 
camp,  the  ground  before  which  an  army  is  drawn  up. — 
Head-Piece,  armour  for  the  head  as  a  helmet,  &c. —  Head 
quarters,  the  place  where  the  officer  commanding  any  body 
of  men  takes  up  his  residence.  "  To  make  head,"  to  op- 
pose or  resist  the  attempts  of  another  by  force. 

Head  (Chem.)  a  cover  or  cap  of  an  alembre,  having  a  long 
neck  for  the  conveyance  of  the  vapours  into  a  vessel  that 
serves  as  a  refrigeratory. 

Head  (Mar.)  an  ornamental  figure  on  the  ship's  stem  ;  or  in 
an  extended  sense,  the  whole  front  or  fore  part  of  the  ship ; 
and  in  a  particular  sense,  that  part  on  each  side  of  the 
stern  which  is  appropriated  to  the  private  use  of  the  sailors. 
Head  is  likewise  employed  in  several  sea-phrases,  as  "  By 
the  Head,"  said  of  a  ship  when  it  is  laden  deeper  forward 
than  aft.  "  The  wind  heads  us,"  when  it  veers  round  to 
the  direction  of  the  ship's  course.  "  Head  to  wind,"  the 
situation  of  a  ship  when  her  head  is  turned  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  "  To  give  a  ship  Hcad-IVay,"  to  cause  it  to 
advance  forward  at  sea. —  Head-Fast,  a  rope  employed  to 
fasten  the  head  of  a  ship. — Head-Ledges,  the  thwart  ship 
pieces  that  frame  the  hatch-ways. —  Head-Lines,  the  ropes 
of  all  sails  that  are  next  to  the  yards. — Hcnd-most,  the 
situation  of  any  ship  that  is  the  farthest  advanced. — Head 
of  the  Mast,  the  upper  part  of  any  mast  to  which  the  cap? 
or  trucks  are  fitted. —  I  lead-rails,  the  elliptic  rails  at  the 
head  of  the  ship, — Head-ltupe,  that  part  of  the  bolt  rope 
which  terminates  any  of  the  principal  sails  on  the  upper 
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■  edge. — Head-sails,  those  sails  which  are  e>;tcndccl  on  the 
foremast  and  bowsprit. — Head-Sen,  the  waves  that  meet 
the  head  of  a  ship  in  its  course. — Head-Stick,  a  short  round 
stick  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  througli  which  tlie  head-rope 
of  some  triangular  sails  is  thrust.— Head-Jl'ai/,  the  motion 
of  a  ship  forward  at  sea,  in  distinction  from  the  stcrn-xvnj/, 
or  motion  backward  with  the  stern  foremost. 

Head  (Bot.)  vide  Cnpituhim. 

Head  of  a  Page  {Print.)  the  top  or  beginning  of  a  page  :  so 
also  the  Head  n/'a  line:  and  the  Head  xvord,  the  word  which 

■  stands  at  the  head  of  a  line,  book,  section,  &c. —  Head-line, 
the  line  which  is  drawn  across  the  top  or  head  of  a  page. 

Head  o/" a  Hor^e  [Man.)  the  action  of  the  neck  and  the 
effect  of  the  bridle  and  the  wrist,  as  when  a  horse  is  said  "  To 
plant  his  Iiend  well,"  i.  e.  to  obey  the  hand ;  or  "  To  refuse 
to  place  his  Iiead,"  i.  e.  to  shoot  out  his  nose,  &c. — Head- 
stall, that  part  of  the  bridle  which  goes  over  the  horse's  head. 

He.\d  in  jnqfile  {Her.)  the  head  and  side  face  couped  at  the 
neck. 

HEA'D-BOROUGH  (/.aa)  from  the  .Saxon  heab,  and 
bopje,  borough  ;  formerly  a  chief  of  a  borough,  the  Frank- 
pledge :  now  an  officer  subordinate  to  a  constable — Head- 
pence,  the  sum  of  5]l.  which  the  sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land anciently  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county 
every  third  and  fourth  years,  without  any  account  to  be 
made  to  the  king. — Head-silver,  money  paid  to  the  lord  of 
leats. 

HEADER  {Mason.)  a  name  for  the  bricks,  or  stone,  which 
are  inserted  their  length  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall.  The 
course  of  bricks  so  inserted  is  called  the  heading  course. 

HEA'D-FAST   {Mar.)  vide  Head. 

HEADING  Joint  (Carpent.)  the  joint  of  two  or  more  boards 
at  right  angles  to  the  fibres. 

HEA'D-LAND  {Geog.)  a  high  cape  or  promonlor}-. 

Head-land  (Agric.)  that  part  ploughed  across  at  the  end 
of  the  land,  which,  where  there  are  no  hedges,  separates  it 
from  other  lands. 

HEAD-LE'DGES  {Mar.)  vide  Head. 

HE'AD-LINE   (Print.)  vide  Head. 

HE'AD-LINES  {Mar.)  vide  Head. 

HEAD-MOU'LD-SHOT  (Anat.)  vide  Head. 

HEA'D-PENCE  (Laiv)  vide  Head-BoroiigL 

HEA'D-PIECE  (Mil.)  and  Head-Quarter,  vide  Head. 

HEA'D-RAIL  (Mar.)  and  Head-Rope,  vide  Head. 

HEADS  (Mason.)  tiles  which  are  laid  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

HEA'D-SAILS  (Mar.)  and  Hcad-Sea,  vide  Head. 

HEAD-SI'LVER  (Law)  vide  Head-Borough. 

HEA'D-STALL   {Man.)  vide  Head. 

HEA'D-STICK  (Mar.)  and  Head-Ji'a:/,  vide  Head. 

HEAD-WORD  (Print.)  vide  Head. 

HEA'LFANG  (Laxo)  from  the  Saxon  ^al)-,  neck,  and  pan- 
jep,  to  take;  a  pillory,  or  a  mulct  by  way  of  commutation 
for  the  punishment  of  the  pillor;-.     Leg.  H.  1. 

HE'ALING  (Build.)  the  covering  the  roof  of  a  buildiTig. 

HEAINI  (t'et.)  the  same  in  beasts  as  the  after-birth  in  women. 

HEAP  (Print.)  any  number  of  reams  or  quires  as  is  set  out 
by  the  warehouse  keeper  for  the  pressmen  to  wet  is  called 
a  heap :  before  it  is  wetted  it  is  a  dri/  Heap,  afterwards 
simply  a  Heap.  "  The  /leap  holds  out,"'  i.  e.  it  has  the 
full  intended  number  of  sheets. 

HE'ARING  (Anat.)  one  of  the  five  senses,  that  by  which 
sounds  are  received  into  the  ear.  The  organ  of  hearing 
is  the  soft  portions  of  the  auditory  nerve,  distributed  on  the 
vestibule,  semicircular  canals  and  cochlea. 

HEARSE  (Cus.)  a  close  carriage  for  conveying  dead  bodies 
to  burial. 

Hearse  (Sport.)  a  hind  in  the  second  j-ear  of  her  age. 

HEART  {Anat.)  Cor,  the  seat  of  life  in  the  animal  body  is 
situated  in  the  Thorax,  and  divided  externally  into  the 
Base,  which  is  the  broad  part ;  the  superior  and  inferior 
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surface;  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  margin.  Internally 
it  is  divided  into  the  two  ventricles,  right  and  left,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  fleshy  septum,  called 
the  septum  cordis-.  The  cavities  adhering  to  the  base  are, 
from  their  resemblance  in  form,  called  the  auricles.  Each 
ventricle  has  two  orifices;  the  one  auricular,  through  which 
the  blood  enters  ;  the  oilier  arterious,  through  which  it 
passes  out.  These  four  orifices  are  supplied  v.ith  valves, 
which  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  form,  into  the 
semilunar,  at  the  arterious  orifices  ;  tricuspid,  those  at  the 
right  orifice  of  the  auricle  ;  and  mitral,  those  at  the  left. 
The  vessels  of  the  heart  are  distinguished  into  common  and 
proper.  The  Common  are,  1.  The  Aorta,  arising  from  the 
left  ventricle.  2.  The  Pulmonary  Arteri/,  from  the  right 
ventricle.  3.  The  four  Pulmonary  Veins,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  left  auricle.  1.  The  two  Vcnce  Cava:,  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  right  auricle.  The  Proper  vessels 
are,  1.  The  Coronary  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  aorta, 
and  are  distributed  on  the  heart.     2.  The  Corunary  veins. 

Heart  o/"  a  Pectus  differs  from  that  of  an  adult,  by  having 
a.  foramen  ovale,  by  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  right 
auricle  to  the  left. 

Heart  (Mar.)  a  particular  sort  of  dead-eye,  of  the  shape  of 
a  heart. 

Heart  (Her.)  as  a  bearing,  denotes  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  bearer,  and  is  represented  either 
proper  or  vulned,  &c.  as  "  He  beareth  argent, 
a  fess  gules,  between  three  hearts  vulned,  and 
distilling  drops  of  blood  on  the  sinister  side, 
proper,  name  Tote." 

Heart  (Bot.)  vide  Corculuni. 

HEA'RT-BOND  (Ma.^on.)  the  lapping  of  one  stone  over 
two  others,  which  together  make  the  breadth  of  the  wall. 

HE'ART-BURN  (Med.)  Cardialgia,  a  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach. 

HEART'S  EASE  (Bot.)  the  Viola  tricolor  of  Linnaus,  an 
annua!.. —  Heart- Seed,  the  Cardiospeinnna  helicabum  of 
Linnaeus. 

HEARTH  {Archit.)  the  floor  or  pavement  that  belongs  to  a 
fire  place. 

HEA'RTH-MONEY  (Law)  a  tax  upon  fire  hearths. 

HEAT  (Phy)  1.  The  sensation  created  in  us  by  the  action 
of  fire.  2.  The  cause  of  that  sensation  which  exists  in 
other  bodies  that  are  said  to  be  hot.  This  is  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Caloric,  [vide  Caloric]  Heat  is 
likewise  distinguished  into  absolute,  free  or  sensible,  and 
\ntent.  — Absolute  heat  is  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric 
existing  in  a  body,  in  chemical  union. — Tree  or  sensible  heal 
is  that  which  quits  the  substance  that  holds  it,  and  com- 
bines with  those  things  by  which  it  is  surrounded. — Latent 
heat  is  that  which  is  not  perceptible  by  any  external  sign 
or  organ  of  sense.  Heat  is  moreover  distinguished  into 
actual  and  potential. — Actual  heat  is  an  effect  of  elemen- 
tary fire, — Potential  heat  is  that  which  is  in  wine,  pepper, 
chemical  preparations,  &c. —  .Animal  licnt,  \\de  Animal  heat. 

Heat  (Mcch.)  is  distinguished  by  three  different  degrees  at 
which  smiths,  &c.  use  their  irons  ;  namely,  the — Blood- 
red-heat,  the  smallest  degree ;  the  Flame  or  IVhite  Heat, 
which  is  the  second  degree;  and  the  — Sparkling  or  Weld- 
ing heat  which  is  the  strongest,  and  is  employed  when  the 
iron  requires  to  be  doubled  and  welded. 

Heat  (Sport. )si  term  used  by  gentlemen  of  the  turf  to  imply 
a  certain  preset  ibed  distance  which  a  h.orse  runs  on  the 
course.     A  race  may  consist  of  one  or  more  heats. 

HEATH  {Bot.)  the  Erica  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub.— Sea  Heath, 
the  Frankenia,  a  ])erennial. 

HEA'THER-ROOF  (Build.)  a  kind  of  roof  which  is 
thatched  or  covered  over  with  heather  or  heath. 

to  heave  (Mar.)  to  throw  or  lift,  a  term  used  in  many  sea 
phrases,  as  "  To  heave  overboard,"  to   throw  overboard. 
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"  To  heave  a  flag  aboard,"  to  hang  it  out.  "  Heave  and 
away!"  an  order  importing  that  the  next  effort  will  dis- 
lodge and  weigh  the  anchor.  "Heave  and  rally!"  a 
cheering  order  to  heave  quickly.  "  Heave  and  pawl !"  an 
order  to  turn  the  capstan,  &c.  till  the  pawl  may  be  put  in. 
"  To  heave  out  the  capstan  or  windlass,"  to  turn  it  about 
by  means  of  bars  or  handspikes.  "  To  heave  the  lead,"  to 
throw  it  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  depth. 
"  To  heave  a-head,"  to  draw  a  ship  by  the  cable.  "  To 
heave  a-stern,  to  cause  her  to  recede.  "  To  heave  a-strain" 
to  work  at  the  capstan.  "  To  heave  keel  out,"  to  raise  the 
keel  out  of  the  water.  "  To  heave  in  stays,"  to  tack  or 
put  about.  "  To  heave  out  stay  sails,"  to  unfurl  or  throw 
them  loose  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  rolled. 
"  To  heave  short,"  to  draw  so  much  of  the  cable  into  tiie 
ship,  by  means  of  the  c.ipstan  or  windlass,  as  that  by  ad- 
vancing she  is  almost  perpendicular  above  the  anchor. 
"  To  heave  taught,"  to  heave  about  the  capstan,  &c.  till 
the  cable  or  rope  applied  thereto  becomes  straight  or  ready 
for  action. 

HEA'VEN  (Astron.)  an  azure  transparent  orb  investing  our 
earth,  where  the  celestial  bodies  perform  their  motions.  It 
is  used  in  a  particular  sense  for  an  orb  or  circular  region  of 
the  a;thereal  heaven. 

HEA'VER  (Mcch.)  a  staff  employed  as  a  lever  on  many  oc- 
casions, particularly  at  sea. 

HEA'VY  Bodirs  {Phy.)  vide  Body. 

Heavy  JVork  (Print.)  the  same  as  Hard  Work. 

Heavy  Metal  (Gunn.)  an  epithet  for  guns  of  a  large  calibre: 
thus,  a  ship  is  said  "  To  carry  heavy  metal." 

Heavy  Sea  \Mar.)  a  term  implying  very  strong  and  high 
waves. 

HE'BBER-MAN  {Com.)  one  that  fishes  below  water  for 
whitings,  smelts,  &c.  commonly  at  ebbing  time. 

HE'BBERTHEF  (Archaol.)  the  privilege  of  having  the 
goods  of  a  thief,  and  the  trial  of  him  within  a  particular 
liberty. 

HE'BBING-WEARS  (Mech.)  devices,  or  nets  laid  for  fish 
at  ebbing  time. 

HEBDOMAD.VRIUS  (Law)  \\i\e  Ebdomadarlus. 

HE'BDO.ME  (.-Uil.)  iiiicf,.^,  a  day  sacred  to  Apollo,  who,  on 
that  account  was  surnamed  'f^ji/Aayiii;. 
Hesiod.  Dies. 

.  xai  E/S^o'iA)!,  Itfov  «/*Kf, 

TS  ya^  AjTcMma  Xfvtracfu  yitvara  AriTU, 
It  was  called  Hebdome,  i.  e.  the  seventh,  because  it  was 
kept  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar  month,  when  the 
Athenians  sung  hymns  to  Apollo.     Flut.  Sympos.  Quasi.; 
Suidasy  &c. 
HEBE  ./nssieu  (Bot.)  the  Veronica  dccitssala  of  Linnaeus. 
HEBENSTREl'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Ernst  Hebenstrcit,  Class  14  Didynamia,  Order  2  Angios- 
permia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  mo- 
nopctalous. — Stam.  JilamoUs   four;    anthers    crescent- 
shaped. —  I'isT,  p^erm  small ;  style  filiforra  ;  stigma  simple. 
— I'ek.  capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Hebenstreilia  dentata,    Va- 
lerianella,  seu  Pcdicularis,  Tooth-leaved  Hebcnstreitia, 
a  biennial. —  Hehen.streitia  cordata,  Heart-leaved  Heben- 
streilia, native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
HE'IJRAISM  (Gram.)  an  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 
HECCA'Gni>I  (Lou)  is  supposed   to  be  rent  paid  to  the 

lord  for  lil)erty  to  use  the  machines  called  Hecks. 
HECALE'.SLV  (.-Int.)  Ua^.inu,  a  festival  instituted,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Hecalc.     J'lul. 
in  Thes. 
HECAT.T'yA   (Ant.)  UxrxXx,  statues  erected  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  honour  of  Hecate.     Schol.  in  I'csp.  Aristojih. 
HECATE'SL\  (Ajit.)  ikxtiu-U,  a  public  entertainment  given 
4. 
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by  the  Athenians  every  new  moon,  in  honour  of  Hecate. 
Strab.  1.  14-. 

HECATOMB  (Ant.)  Uxri/j,/!,:,  from  ikxthv,  an  hundred,  and 
fiti,  an  ox;  a  sacrifice  amongst  the  Greeks,  consisting  of 
an  hundred  oxen  offered  upon  some  very  extraordinary 
occasion. 

HECATOMB.Ti'aN  (Ant.)  ;««r»^,3«i'*»,  the  first  month  oi 
the  Athenian  year  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June 
and  the  beginning  of  July,   [vide  Chronology'] 

HECATOMPHO'NIA  (Ant.)  U^toou<Pchu,  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter, by  the  Messenians,  when  they  killed  an  hundred 
enemies. 

HECK  (Mech.)  another  name  for  a  rack. 

HE'CKLE  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  dressing  flax  or  hemp. 

HE'CTIC  Fever  (Med.)  skthcc?  iKfsro;,  a  slow  and  chronical 
fever  which,  by  a  preternatural  heat,  consumes  the  juices, 
produces  a  consumption,  and  impairs  the  strength  ;  it  is  so 
called  because  it  lies,  sV  ibi,  i.  c.  in  the  habit  of  the  body,  and 
is,  therefore,  hard  to  be  cured.  —  Hectic  Pulse,  sxtihos 
(7-pt<7fi05,  a  sort  of  pulse,  which  belongs  to  a  hectic  fever, 
that  remains  invariably  equal.  Gal.  dc  Dijf.  Feb.  1.  1,  c.  7, 
et  de  Puis,  ad  Tyron.  c,  8  ;  Oribas.  Synop.  1.  7,  c.  21  ; 
Trallian.  1.  12,  c.  i;  Act.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  1,  c.  93  ;  Paul. 
Alginet.  1.  2,  c.  32;  Act.  de  Melh.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Gorr. 
Be f.  Med.;    Castel.  Lex.  Med. 

HE'DA   (Arcliceol.)  a  small  wharf,  or  haven. 

HEDA'GIUM  (ArchcBol.)  toll  or  custom  paid  at  an  hithe,  or 
wharf. 

HE'DERA   (Bot.)  xnrtrir,    a  tree   so    called,    according   to 
Isidore,  because  it  affords  abundance  of  food,  hcvdis,  to 
kids  ;  or  because,  adhtcreat,  it  clings  to  other  trees  ;  as 
I'irgil.  Eel.  8,  v.  13. 

Atcjue  hanc  sine  tempora  circum 
Inter  iktrices  hedermn  tilii  serpcre  tanros. 

It  was  used  for  garlands  before  the  introduction  of  laurel. 
A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  applied  with  efficacy  to  sores 
to  cool  and  mitigate  inflammation.  TJieophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
1.  6,  c.  1  ;  Poll.  1.  6,  c.  17  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  210;  Plin. 
1.  16,  c.  35;  Athcn.  I.  15;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11; 
Act.  Tetrab.  1,  scrm.  1  ;  Paul.  jEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3  ;  Isidore 
Orig.  1.  17,  c.  9. 

Hedera,  in  the  Linyiean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  ma.\e. — Cor.  petals  &ye. 
— Stam.  Jilamenls  five ;  anthers  trifid. — Fist,  germ  tur- 
binate ;  style  simple;  stigma  simple. — Per.  berry  glo- 
bular ;  seeds  five. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Hedera  helix, 
Common  Ivy.  —  Hedera  capitata,  seu  Aralia,  Cluster- 
flowered  Ivy.  —  Hedera  quinquifolia,  seu  Helix,  Five- 
leaved  Ivy,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb.  ; 
Park.  'Fhcat.;  llaii  Hist.;   Tourn.  Inst. 

Hedera  is  also  the  Glechoma  hederacea  of  Linnxus. 

HE'DCiE-BOTE  (Archceol.)  necessary  stuff  for  making 
hedges,  which  the  lessee  for  a  term  of  years  may  of  com- 
mon right  take  from  his  ground  leased. 

HE'DGE-IIO(J  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal,  the  Erinaceus 
of  Linna;us,  which  lives  in  thickets,  digs  in  moss)'  places, 
swims  easily  ;  and,  when  frightened,  or  angry,  rolls  itself 
up  in  its  spiny  skin,  screams  if  the  feet  are  pressed  or  hurt, 
and  has  the  smell  of  musk.  It  is  tamed,  by  the  Calmucs, 
like  a  cat.  The  female  has  five  teats,  and 
brings  from  three  to  five  young. 

Heuge-iioo  (Her.)  this  animal,  borne  asa  charge, 
denotes  a  man  expert  in  gathering  substance. 
"  He  beareth,  gules,  a  hedge-hog,  oj^^rcH/,  col- 
lared, or;  by  the  name  of  Hijre  of  London." 

HEDGE-HY'SSOP  (Bot.)  theGratiola  of  Lin- 

na.'us. — Hedge-Mustard,  the  Erysimum.  —  Hedge-Nettle, 
the  Galeopsis. 
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HEDGE-SPARROW  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  sparrow,  so   called 

from  its  frequenting  hedges  :  it  is  the  Motacilla  modularis 

of  Linna;us. 
HEDGE-WAR'BLER  (Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Hedge- 

Sparrow. 
HE'DRA  (Anat)  l\\e  anus. 
HE'DRICOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  remedies  apprgpriated 

to  the  anus. 
HEDWI'GIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  John 

Hedwig,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  filaments  eight ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  conical;  style  none;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
capsule  large  ;  seeds  nut. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  a    tree,  as  the  Hedidgin 
balsimifera,  seu  Bois. 
HEDYCA'RYA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecin, 

Order  1 1  Icosandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth. — Cor.  none.— Stam. 
none;  anthers  many. — PiST,  germs  many;  style  none; 
stigmas  scattered. — Per.  none ;  seeds  nuts  six  or  ten. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as   the  Hedycarya 
dentata,  native  of  New  Zealand. 
HEDY'CREA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chss  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  roundish. —  Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  viliose  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  drupe 
ovate ;  seed  nut  ovate. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Hedycrea  in- 
cana,  seu  Licania,  native  of  Guiana. 
HEDY'C  ROI  {Med.)  from  Axf"",    an   epithet  for  certain 

aromatic  medicines.     Gal.  de  Antid.  1.  1,  c.  10. 
HEDYO'SMUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21   Mo- 

noccia,  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  in  the  male  ;  perianth  none. — 
CoR.  none.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  none;  anthers  many. — 
Cal.  in  the  fema.\e;  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Pist.  germ  oblong;  styk  short;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
berry  roundish  ;  seed  single. 

Species.     The  two  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  as  the 
Hedynsmum  nutans  et  arborcscens. 
HEDYOS.MUS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cunilla  of  Linnseus. 
HEDYO'TIS  (Fjot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  CAh. perianth  oncAeaveA. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. — 'ii am.  filaments  ?o\xr  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per. 
capsule  twin  ;  seeds  few. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  Hedyotis 
graminifolia,  seu  Oldenlandia,  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies.— Hedyotis  rupestris,  seu  Thymelia,  native  of  Ja- 
maica ;  but  the  Hedyotis  pumila  is  an  annual,  and  native 
of  Tranquebar,  &c. 
HEDY'PNOIS  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants  very  nearly  allied 

to  the  Apargia. 
HEDY'SARUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diarff/- 

phia.  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— St  AM.  f laments  simple;  anthers  roundish. 
,^PlsT.  germ  slender;  s/j//e  subulate ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per,  legume  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Hcdysnrum  alhagi, 
Genista,  seu  Agul,  Prickly  Hedysarum. — Hcdy.sarum 
linijblium,  seu  Indignfera,  Flax-leaved  Hedysarum. — 
Hedysarum  sororium,  seu  Lens — Hedysarum  gangeticum, 
Onobrychis,  seu  Phaseolus,  Oval-leaved  Hedysarum. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
HEDI'SMATA    (Med.)   any  thing  that  gives  medicines  a 

pleasant  taste. 
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HEEL  (Mar.)  a  name  usually  given  to  the  aft-end  of  the 
ship's  keel ;  also  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stern  posts. — The 
Heel  of  a  mast  is  the  lower  end,  which  fits  into  the  ship's 
keel. 

TO  Heel  (Mar.)  to  stoop,  or  incline  to  either  side  ;  as  "  The 
ship  heels  to  starboard." 

HEELER  (Sport.)  an  epithet  for  a  cock  that  strikes  much 
with  his  spurs. 

HEELING  (Mar.)  the  square  part  left  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  mast. 

HE'GIRA  (Chron.)  an  Arabic  term  signifying  literally  flight, 
is  the  name  of  an  lEm  which  takes  its  date  from  the  period 
that  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  escape  from  the  city  of 
Mecca,  which  was  Friday,  July,  A.  I  •.622;  from  which 
period  the  Arabians  have  since  kept  their  account  of  time, 
[vide  Chrnnologyl 

HEIGHT  (Geom.)  vide  Altitude. 

HEIR  (Law)  from  the  Latin  hcvres  ;  one,  e.x  justis  nuptiis 
procreatus,  who  succeeds  by  descent  to  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments.  Heirs  are  of  different  kinds,  as  ap- 
parent, presumptive,  general,  special,  by  custom  and  by 
devise. — Heirs  apparent  are  such  whose  right  of  inherit- 
ance is  indefeasible,  provided  they  outlive  the  ancestor. — 
Heirs  presumptive  are  such  who,  if  the  ancestor  were  to 
die  immediately,  would  be  his  heirs,  but  who  are  liable 
to  be  defeated  by  some  contingency  ;  as  the  birth  of  a 
child,  &c. — Heirs  general,  or  heirs  at  laiv,  are  those  who,  by 
the  Common  Law,  inherit  the  lands  and  tenements  of  their 
father  or  ancestor  at  his  death.  —  Heirs  special  are  the 
issue  in  tail  claiming  ;)e;-yormam  doni.- — Heir  by  Custom  is 
one  who,  by  the  custom  of  particular  places,  enjoys  the 
right  of  an  heir  by  Common  Law. — Heir  by  Devise,  other- 
wise called  hceres  Jactus,  is  only  a  devisee  of  lands.  Co. 
Lit.  11,  12,  &c. 

Heir,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  is  distinguished  into  the — Heir 
active,  who  has  the  right  of  action. —  Heir  by  conquest,  who 
succeeds  to  the  deceased  in  lands,  &c.  to  which  the  latter 
did  not  himself  succeed  as  heir  to  his  predecessors, — Heir 
of'  line,  who  succeeds  lineally. — Heir  passive,  he  whom 
the  law  makes  liable  to  be  heir. — Heirs  portioners,  when 
women  succeed  to  their  respective  portions,  —  Heirs  of 
provision,  or  destination,  who  succeed  by  virtue  of  a  parti- 
cular provision, — Heir  in  tailzie,  he  to  whom  an  estate  is 
entailed. 

HE'iR-LOOM  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  such  goods  and  per- 
sonal chattels  as  are  not  inventoried  after  the  owner's  de- 
cease, but  necessarily  come  to  the  heir  with  the  house ;  it 
is  so  called  from  the  Saxon  leome,  a  limb,  or  member.  Co. 
Lit.  18.  185  ;   Spelm.  de  Feud. 

HEIRSHIP  Moveables  (Laiv)  the  best  of  certain  kinds  of 
moveables,  which,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  the  heir  of  line  is 
entitled  to  take. 

HEISTE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Laurence  Hrister,  professor  of  medicine,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria, Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-]ea\eil. — Con.  »e- 
tals  five — Stam. f  laments  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  upright ;  s</^ma  four-cleft. — Per. 
drupe  oblong  ;  seed  nut  oval. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Heistera 
coccinea,  seu  Borbonia,  native  of  Martinica. 

HELCHESA'ITES  (Ecc.)  vide  Elcesaittp. 

HELCO'NIA  (Med.)  from  sAico?,  an  ulcer;  an  ulcer  in  the 
external  or  internal  superficies  of  the  cornea  of  the  e)'e. 

HELCY'DRION  (Med.)  from  a^o;,  an  ulcer,  and  ii^c,^, 
water ;  a  moist  ulcerous  pustule. 

HELCY'SMA  (Med.)  'ixKUTiA-x,  \.\\e  scorice  of  silver  used  as 
a  styptic.     Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  101 

HELCY'STEli  (Surg.)i^'^''i't^,a  hook  for  extracting  thefcetus. 

HELE'NIA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Helcnium  of  Lin- 
na?us, 
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HELE'NIUM  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygatnia  superflua. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    common.  —  Cor.    compound 
radiate. — St  am.  Jilameiits  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pisx. 
germ  oblong  ;  xt^le  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ; 
secils  solitary. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Heleniiim 
autumnale,   Helcnia  chrijsanthcnunn,  sen  Aster,  native  of 
America. — Helenmm pubescens,  Downy  Ilelenium, native 
of  America. 
Hei.enilm  is  also  the  Inula  arahica  of  Linna;us. 
HELE'POLIS  (:1i;7.)  i>~UoMc,  from  sAw,  to  take,  and  !r«Ai.;, 
a  city;  an  engine  for  besieging  cities.    Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  ult.; 
Bald.  Lex.   Vitruv. 
HELI'ACAL  {Astron.)  i^naxo?,  appertaining  to  the  sun ;  an 
epitiiet  for  the  rising  and  setting  of  a  star  or  planet,  when 
it  rises  and  sets  with,   or   at  tlie  same  time  as,  the  sun. 
A  star  is  said  to  rise  heliacallt/  when,  after  having  been  in- 
visible  by  reason   of  the  sun's  beams,   it  goes  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  get  into  sight  ;  and  it  is  said  to  set  heliacalli/ 
when  it  becomes  hidden  under  the  sun's  beams. 
HELLE'A   (Ant.)  'H>.iaU,  a  judicial  court  in  Athens,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  most  frequented  in  Greece  :  it  was  so 
called,  KTo  tS  'HaiW,  i.  e.  from  the  sun,  because  it  was  an 
open  place  exposed  to  the  sun ;  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
i;ro  ri  i/.i^trtei,  i.  e.  from  the  people's  thronging  together. 
Ulpian.    in    Deniosth. ;     Schol.    in    Nub.    SfC.  Arisloph. ; 
Suidas. 
UELIANTIIEMOI'DES    (Bot.)   the    Turnera   cistoides  of 

Linnasus. 
HELl.A'NTHEMUM  (Bol.)  the  Cistus  umbellalus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
IIELIA'NTHUS  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/n- 
genesia.  Order  3  Poli/gamia  Frustanea. 
Generic     Character.      Cal.    common.  —  Cor.   compound 
vadiate.—  Sr AM.  Jtlaments  five;   anther  tubular. — PisT. 
germ  oblong  ;  stijle  filiform  ;  stigma  refiex. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hclianthus  mul- 
tiflorus,  Ilelenium  Coroiui,  seu  Flos  Solis,  perennial  Sun- 
Flower. — Helianthus  tuberusus,  seu  Chri/santhemum,  Tu- 
berous-rooted Sun-Flower,    or  Jerusalem   Artichoke. — 
Helianthus  giganteus,  Gigantic    Sun-Flower.     But   the 
Hclianthus  annuus,  seu  Herba,  Annual  Sun-Flower;  and 
Helianthus  indicus.  Dwarf  Annual  Sun-Flower,  are  an- 
nuals.     Dod.    Pempt. ;    Bauh.    Hist. ;     Bauh,     Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb.;   Parle.    Theat.   Bot.;   Rail    Hist.;    Tourn. 
Inst. 
Helianthus   is    also    the    Buphlhalmum    helianthoides    of 

Linna;us. 
HE'LICE  nifl/or  and  minor  (.islron.)  vide    Una   major  and 

minor. 
HELICHRYSO'IDES   {Bel.)  the   Htcebe  .Elhiopica  of  Lin- 

na:us. 
IIELICIIRY'SU.M  (Bot.)  the  Gnaphaliuni  stoc//ns  of  Lin- 

IIXUS. 

riE'LICOID  Parabola  (.Math.)  a  curve  which  arises  from 
the  supposition  that  the  cone  is  bent,  or  twisted,  till  the 
axis  come  into  the  perijjliery  of  a  circle.  The  equation  of 
this  curve  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  parabola. 

HELICOME'TUY  (Math.)  or  helicoscophij,  an  art  which 
teaches  how  to  draw  or  nieasure  spiral  lines  upon  a  plane. 

HE'I.ICIS  major  and  minor  (Anal.)  the  name  of  two  muscles 
of  the  car  which  contract  the  fissure  of  the  ear,  and  de- 
press the  cartilage  into  wliich  they  are  inserted. 

IIELICO'NIA  (Bot )  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penlandria, 
Order  I  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathcs  common. — Cor.  petals 
ihrec.  —  StAM.Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  sti/le  short;  stigmas  long. — Per.  capsule  oblong; 
seeds  oblong. 
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Species.     The  species  are  the — Heliconia  lihai,  seu  Musa, 
Wild  Plantain. — Heliconia  psittacorum,  seu  Palilia,  8^-c. 
HELPCTERES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gijnnn- 
dria.  Order  6  Hexandria. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth   one-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals    five. — Stam.   filaments    five  ;    anthers    oblong. — 
P  1ST. receptacle  filiform;  sli/le  subulate;  stigma  sub-quin- 
quefid. — Per.  capsules  five  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the — Helic- 
ieres  Baruensis,    Small-fruited   Screw    Tree,   native   of 
Peru. — Hclictcres  isora,  seu  Isora,  Great-fruited  Screw- 
Tree,  &c.  &c. 
IIELIOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dode- 
candria,   Order  2  Digijnia. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Stam. 
Jilaments  sixteen  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; 
sti/les  two ;   stigmas  acute. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;    seeds 
solitary. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Heliocarpus 
Americana,  American  Heliocarpus. 
HELIOCE'NTRIC  (Astron.)  from  «A.»?,  the  sun,  and  «r- 
Tf.Kic,  centric ;  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  as  the — Heliocentric  place  of  a  planet,  the  place 
in  which   a  planet  would  appear  to  be  when  viewed  from 
the  sun. — The  heliocentric  longitude  of  a  planet,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  line  drawn   between   the  centre  of  the  sun 
and  that  of  the  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
HELIOCOME'TE  (Math.)  i.  e.  a  comet  of  the  sun;  aphae- 

nomenon  sometimes  observed  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
HELIO'METER  (Astron.)  or  aslrowctcr,  an  instrument  for 

measuring  the  diameters  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
HE'LION  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Chamacta-. 
HELIO'PHILA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class   15   Tetra- 
dynamia.  Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  four. — Stam.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  cylindric  ;  st^le  short ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  siligue 
columnar ;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Helio- 
phila  integrifolia,  Cheiranthus,  Leucoium,  seu  Nasturtium, 
Whole-leaved  Heliophila,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Heliophila    coronop/Jhlia,     Buck's    Horn-leaved 
Heliophila. — Heliophila  cucoides,  seu  Chamira,  native  of 
the  Cape,  iS:c. ;  but  the — Heliophila  incantt,  Iloary  He- 
liophila, is  a  shrub. 
HELIOSCO'PE  (Mech.)  from  '•iMa,  the  sun,  and  o-x.^-f'^/,  to 
behold;  a  sort  of  telescope  fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body 
of  the  sun  without  otl'ending  the  eye. 
HELIOSCO'PIUM  (Bol.)  ;,Ai.(r«!r.«,  a  sort  of  spurge;  also 

a  kind  of  fig-tree.     Plin. 
IIELIOSTA'TA  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  fixing  the  sun- 
beam in  a  particular  position,  as   in  a  horizontal  direction 
across  a  dark  chamber  while  it  is  used. 
HELIOTROPE  (Bot.)  the  plant  Turnsole,     [vide  Hclio- 

tropiuni] 
Heliotrope  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone   of  the  quartz  family, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  calcedony  with 
green  earth.     It  is   of  a  green  colour,  stained  or  striped 
with  olive,  yellow,  and  red. 
IIELIOTRO'PIl  Jlorc  (Bot.)  the  Tournefortiafoitidissima  of 

Linnxus. 
HELIOTRO'PIUM  (Bot.)  iMoTfimc^,  from  BAi«5,  the  sun,  and 
TfiVn',  to  turn ;  a  flower  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  sun.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  carries  off  pituitous  humours.  Theophrast.  1.  7,  c.  11-; 
Dioscur.  1.  ■!■,  c.  193;  Cels.  I.  6,  c.  27  ;  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  21  ; 
Athen.  1.  15;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11 ;  hid.  Orig.  1.  17, 
c.  9. 
Heliotkopiu.m,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  5  Penlandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con. 
monopetalous. —  Stam.  filaments  five  ;  antliers  small. — 
PisT.  germs  four;  sli/le  filiform;  stigtna  emarginate. — 
Per.  none;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or  shrubs,  as  the 
—  Heliotropium  indiciim,  Indian  Turnsole,  or  Helio- 
trope.— Heliotropium  parvi-Jtonim,  t>niall-flowered  Turn- 
sole, or  Heliotrope. — Heliotropium  curnssaviciim.  Glau- 
cous Turnsole,  or  Heliotrope.  The  following  are  the 
principal  shrubs  —  Heliotropium  peruvianum,  Peruvian 
Turnsole,  or  Heliotrope. — Heliotropium  fruticosum,  seu 
Tournejbrlia.  —  Helintropium  lineatum,  seu  Lithosper- 
mum.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Baulu  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger. 
Herb,;  Park.  Theat.  Hot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Heliotropium  is  also  the  Tournefortia  J'cetidissima  of  Lin- 

na:us. 
HELISPHE'RICAL  Line  {Mar.)  the  rhumb-line  in  navi- 
gation. 
HELI'TIS  (Min.)  the  Squama  Jlris. 

HE'LIX  {Anat.)  from  the   Greek  sAi?,  a  spiral  convolution  ; 
the  exterior  circle  or  border  of  the  outside  ear,  so  called 
because  it  curls  inwards. 
Helix  i.irchit.)  the  caulicoles  or  little  volutes  in   the   ca- 
pital of  the  Corinthian  Order. 
Helix  [Geom.)  a  spiral  line  or  figure. 
Helix  (Conch.)  the   Snail,  a  genus  of  testaceous  animals,  so 

called  from  the  well-known  spiral  form  of  its  shell. 
Helix  (Bot.)  the  Hedera  heli.v  of  Linnsus. 
HELLEBORA'STER  (Bot.)  the  Helleborus  viridis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
HE'LLEBORE  (Bot.)  the  Helleborus  of  Linnaeus,  a  peren- 
nial.— White  Hellebore,  the  Veratrum  of  Linnaeus,  a  pe- 
rennial. 
HELLEBO'RINE    (Bot.)    the    Arethusa    bulbosa    of  Lin- 
naeus. 
HELLEBO'RUS   (Bot.)    or   Elleboms,  J^iAfOofo?    a    poison- 
ous  plant  so    called,  ^xfo.  xi  sAsi»  rji  /2ofa,  because  it  kills 
in  the  eating.     There  are  two  sorts  particularly  mentioned 
by   the  ancients,  namely,  the  black  and  the  white ;   the 
former  of  which  was  reckoned  very  efficacious  for  the  cure 
of  madness. 
Hor.  1.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  82. 

Danda  est  ellebori  muho  pars  marima  aiarts. 

Whence  the  island  of  Anticyra,  which  abounded  in  this 

plant,  was  destined  by  the  poets  for  the  residence  of  mad 

people. 

Pcrs.  sat.  4-,  v.  16. 

.  .  .  .inticiiras  melior  sorbere  meracas. 

Black  hellebore  was  reckoned  to  purge  downwards,  and 

expel  bile  and  pituitous  humours.     Hippocrat.  1.  4-,  aphor. 

13;   Theophrast.   Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.   11;  Dioscor.  I.  4, 

c.  151  ;  Plin.  1.  2.5,  c.  5  ;   Gal.  de  Atra.  Bil. 
Helleborus,    in  the  Linnean   sijstem,   a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  1 3  Polyandria,  Order  7  Polygi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  five. — Stam. 
filaments  numerous;  anthers  upright. — Visi. germs  about 
six;  s/y/e subulate ;  i/An;»!a  thickish. — Per.  c«/;.s!(/es  com- 
pressed ;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Helleborus 
hyemalis,  seu  Aconifum,  Winter  Hellebore,  or  Aconite. 
— Helleborus  viridis,  Hclleborastrum,  Helleborastcr,  Elle- 
borus,  Pseudohelleborus,  seu  Verati'um,  Green  Helle- 
bore.— Helleborus  fcetidus,  seu  Lijcoctonum,  Stinking 
Hellebore,  or  Bear's-foot. — Helleborus  lividus.  Livid, 
Purple,  or  Great  Three-flowered  Black  Helleboi-e. 
Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn. 
Inst. 
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Helleborus  is  also  the  TroUitis  europcetts. 
HE'LLENISTS  (Ant.)  another  name  for  Grecians. 
HELLENO'DIC.E  (Ant.)  h.^.:,'.ly.:c>,  directors  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  who  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  act  impartially,  receive  no  bribe,  nor  discover  their 
reasons  for  disliking  or  approving  any  of  the  contending 
parties.  They  had  to  reside  ten  months  before  the  games 
in  the  Elean  Forum,  in  order  to  see  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  ~fe-/:,/A,>uc-i/.a.Tx,  Or  preparatory  exercises,  of  those 
who  offered  themselves  ;  and  during  the  solemnity  they 
sat  naked. 
HELM  (Mar.)  in  French  gouvernail,  a  piece  of  timber  sus- 
pended at  the  hind  part  of  a  ship's  stern-post,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  or  steering  the  vessel.  The  helm  consists 
mostly  of  three  parts,  namely,  the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and 
the  xi'heel,  except  in  small  vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  un- 
necessary. The  word  occurs  in  many  sea  phrases,  as, 
"  Down  with  the  helm  !  "  the  order  to  push  it  down  to  the 
lee  side  of  the  ship.  "  Ease,  or  bear  up  the  helm !  "  i.  e. 
let  the  ship  go  more  at  large  before  the  wind.  "  Put  the 
helm  a-mid-ships !  "  i  e.  keep  it  even  with  the  middle  of  the 
ship.  "  Port  the  helm  !  "  i.  e.  put  it  over  the  left  side  of 
the  ship.  "  Starboard  the  helm  !  "  i.  e.  put  it  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ship. —  Helm  port,  in  ship-building,  the  hole  In 
the  counter  through  which  the  head  of  the  "rudder  passes. 
— Helm  pnrt-transom,  the  piece  of  timber  placed  across 
the  lower  counter,  within  side. 
Helm  (Chem.)  the  head  of  an  alembic,  so  called  because  it 

resembles  a  helmet. 
HE'LMET  (Her.)  a  head-piece,  or  armour  for  the  head, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  escutcheon, 
and  varies  in  form  according  to  the  degree  of  the  -wearer, 
[vide  Heraldry'] 
HELMET-FLOWER  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Aconite. 
HELMI'XTHAGOGUES  (Med.)  the  same  as  Anthelmintics. 
HELMINTHI'ASIS  (Med.)  tA/.<...(i;«tr>;,  from  JX"-..?,  a  worm  ; 
a  disease  in  which  worms,  or  the  larva;  of  worms,  are  bred 
under  the  skin,  or  some  external  part  of  the  bod}'. 
HEL^H'XTHICA  (.!/«/.)  vide  Anthelmintics. 
HELMINTHO'LOGY  (Sat.)  from  t;\,«..>5,  a  worm,  and  Xoyoc, 
a  discourse;  that  branch  of  zoology  whicii  treats  on  the 
worm  tribe. 
HEL]\nNTHOTHE^CA  (Bot.)    the  Picris  aculea  of  Lin- 

nreus. 
HELMI'NTL\  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Picris  of  Linnceus. 
HE'LMS^L\N  (Mar.)  he  who  is  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  helm. 
HELO'DES  (Med.)  i>^aS'^',,  from  £^05,  a  marsh  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  fever  attended  in  the  beginning  with    profuse  sweats, 
which  afford  no  relief. 
HELO'NIAS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia, 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  six. — Stam. 
Jilaments  six ;  anthers  incumbent. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ; 
styles  three  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds 
round. 
Species.     The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the— Helonias 
bullata,  seu  Veratrum,  Spear-leaved  Helonias. — Helonias 
asphodeloides,  seu  Asphodelus,  Grass-ieaved  Helonias. 
HELO'SIS  (Med.)  '»>.u<ric,  a  disease  in  the  eye,   which  con- 
sists in  the  eversion  or  turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 
HELO'T.i'E   (Ant.)  iU-Jrxi,    Spartan   slaves   so  called   from 
Helos,  a  town  of  Laconia,  which  being  conquered  by  the 
Spartans,  all  the  inhabitants  were  made  prisoners  of  war, 
and  reduced  to  slavery.     Thncyd.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  101  ;  Strab. 
1.  S  ;  Plut:  in  Lycurg.  ;   Harpocralion. 
HELO'TIS  (Med.)  another  name  for  the  Plica polonica. 
HELPS  (Man.)  vide  Aids. 

HEL^■E'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  fungi  having  botJ)  the  upper 
and  under  surface  smooth. 
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HELVE'TIC  League  {Polit.)  or  Helvetic  Body,  the  republic' 
of  Switzerland,  consisting  of  thirteen  cantons.  i 

HELVI'DIANS  {Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the  Arians,   who  main-  ' 
tained,  among  other  things,  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Saviour,  had  otiier  children  by  Joseph. 
HE'LXIXE    {Dot.)  ixlym,  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  re- 
semble tiiose  of  the  ivy.     The  juice   of  the  leaf  was  rec- 
koned purgative.     Dioscor.  1.  4-,  c.39;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
1,  15. 
Helxine,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Parietarin  nfficinalis. 
HEM  (Mcc/i.)  the  edge  or  outermost  part  of  cloth. 
HEMALO'PIA  (Med.)  a  corruption  for  Ila-mnlopin. 
HE'MATIN  (Chcm.)  the  colouring  matter  of  the  hccmatoxy- 

lon,  or  logwood. 
HEMERALO'PIA    [Med.)    from  !,u.tf:^>.o^7:U,    a   distemper 

which  prevents  a  person  from  seeing  except  by  day-light. 
HE'MERALOPS  (Med.)    one   affected   with    the  "heniera- 

lopia. 
HEMERO'BION  (Ent.)  i/Aifi/Sim,  from  i:,u.ifx,  a  day,  and/3«»i, 
to  live ;  an  insect  that  lives  but  one  day.    Cic.  Tusc.  Qucest. 
1,  1;   Plin.  1.  11,  c.  37. 
HEMERO'BIUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  Neuropterous  Order. 

Generic  Character.  Mouth  with  a  short  horny  mandible ; 
feelers  four,  unequal;  wings  deflected;  antennce  seta- 
ceous. 
Species.  These  insects  are,  like  the  Ephemerae,  very  short- 
lived, and  in  every  stage  of  their  existence  prey  with 
avidity  on  plant  lice.  The  larva  is  six-footed,  and  the 
pupa  mostly  folliculate. 
HEMEROCA'LLIS  (Bot.)  a  herb,   in  stalk  and  leaf  much 

like  the  lily.     P/;».  1.  21,  c.  21. 
He.merocallis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  6  Ileiandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  none.— CoR.  six-parted. — Stam. 
Jilnments   six ;    anthers  oblong. — Fist,   gprm    roundish  ; 
style  filiform ;  stigmas  rising. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds 
many. 
Species.      The    species  are  bulbs,  as  the  —  Ilemerocallis 
jiava,  seu  Asphodelus,   Yellow  Day  Lily. —  Hcmerocallis 
fulva,  seu  Ldium,  Copper-coloured  Day  Lily,  &c.  &c. 
Clus.   Hist.;   Bauh.   Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theal.  Bot.  ;   Bail  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
Hemerocallis  is   also   the  Lilium  chatcedonicum   of   Lin- 
naeus. 
HEMERODRO'.MUS  (Ant.)  from  i//-i'f«,  a  day,  and  Jfo/«-»5,  a 

course  ;  a  day  courier. 
HE'MI  (Gram.)  from  ri/Anrv,  half,  is  used   only   in   compo- 
sition. 
HEMICERA'UNIOS   (Surg.)   i,ii,iKt(xuvm,  the  name   for  a 

bandage  of  the  back  and  breast. 
HEMICRA'NTA  (Med.)  y.^ixfxnu,  a  sort  of  head-ache  affect 

ing  only  one  side  of  the  head. 
HE'MICYCLE  (Chron.)  a  half  cycle. 
Hemicvcle  (Arcliit.)  a  term  applied  to  semicircular  vaults. 
HEMIDIAPE'NTE  (Mus.)  an  imperfect  fifth. 
HEMIDl'TONE  (■'V/«.s.)  an  interval  of  a  major  third  dimi- 
nished by  half  a  tone. 
HEMI'.MERIS  (Uot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved — Con.  mo- 

nopetalous. — Sr\u.  Jilamenls  two;  anthers  two. — PjiR 

capsule  ovate ;  seeds  many. 

Species.     The  species  are    natives  of   the   Cape,   as    the 

Hemiineris  sabidosa,  montana  rt  diffusa. 

HE'MINA  (Ant.)  the  half  of  the  sextarius,  answering  to 

the  Cotyle  of  the  Clrccians,  and  equal  to  about  half  a  pint 

English  measure,     [vide  Measure] 

HEMIOBO'LION  (Aut.)  Half  an  obolus. 

HEMl'OLION  (Ant.)  i^fuUMn,  signifies  literally  the  whole  of 
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a  thing,  and  half  as  much  more,  from  'i^'■"^il,  half,  and  iAos, 
the  whole ;  but  is  particularly  used  by  Galen  for  an  ounce 
and  a  half.     Gal.  de  Com.  Med.  sec.  Loc. 

HEMIONI'TIS  (Bot.)  ii/jjictTni,  from  liju-iom?,  a  mule;  a  plant 
so  called  because  it  is  barren  like  a  mule.  The  whole  herb 
is  used  in  medicine,  and,  according  to  Dioscorides,  con- 
sumes the  spleen  if  drank  in  vinegar.  Dioscor.  1.  3, 
C.121. 

Hemionitis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  2i  Cryptogamia,  Order  2  Filices,  having  the  capsules 
digested  into  lines. 

Species.     The  species  are  the  Hemionitis  lanceolata,  seu 
I^ingun. —  Hemionitis  palmata,  scix  Filix,  Sfc. 

HE^nO'NIUM  (Bot.)  ,^.0..=,,  the  name  of  a  plant,  which, 
according  to  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  is  the  same  as 
the  .Isplcniiim. 

HE'MIOPE  (Mus.)  a  wind  instrument  among  the  ancients, 
consisting  of  a  tube  with  three  holes. 

HEMIO'PSL\  (Med.)  from  '^/^ic-v,  half,  and  i'4',  the  sight ; 
a  defect  in  vision,  by  which  a  person  sees  no  more  than  the 
half  of  an  object 

HEMIPA'GL\  (Med.)  from  ».«.<«•,  half,  and  T«y..?,  firm;  a 
fixed  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head. 

HEMIPLE'GIA  (Med.)  from  (.^.o-i/,  half,  and  !TAiiirir»,  to 
strike;  a  jjaralytic  affection  on  one  side  of  the  body. 

HEMI'PTERA  (Ent.)  the  Second  Order  of  Insects  in  the 
Linnean  System,  compi-ehending  such  as  have  their  upper 
wings  semicrustaceous ;  it  comprehends  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely,  Blatta,  the  Cock-roach. — Mantis,  the  Walk- 
ing Leaf — Gryllus,  the  Locust,  the  Cricket,  and  the  Grass- 
hopper.— Fulgora,  the  Lanthorn  Fly. —  Cicada. — Cimex, 
the  Bug.  —  Xotoncctn,  the  Boat-Fly.  —  Kepathe,  Water- 
Scorpion. —  Aphis,  the  Plant-Louse. —  Chermes. — Coccus, 
the  Cochineal. 

HEMISPH/E'RA  (Anat.)  a  hemisphere  orhalf  of  the  brain. 
[vide  Cerebrum'] 

HE'MISPHERA  (Astron.)  a  term  denoting  one  half  of  the 
mundane  sphere;  also  a  map  or  projection  of  one  half  of 
the  sphere. 

HEMLSPHE'RICAL  (Bol.)  an  epithet  for  a  calyx,  ornec- 
tary,  being  in  the  form  of  half  a  sphere. 

HEMISPHEROI'DAL  {Geom.)  an  epithet  for  what  ap- 
proaches to  the  figure  of  a  hemisphere. 

HEMISTICH  (Poet.)  iif/^i^iz"",  f'om  <ii/,t<rv  and  ra«?,  averse; 
a  half-verse. 

HE'MITOXE  (Mus.)  the  same  as  semitone. 

HEMITKIT/E'US  (Med.)  «,«-.7-fiT«.-.?,  from  i>.ir^,  half,  and 
7-fiTKicc,  third  or  tertian,  semitertian ;  an  epithet  for  a  fever. 
Gal.  de  Differ.  Feb.  1.  2,  c.  8;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes. 
(F.cnnom.  llippocrat. 

HE'MLOCK  common  (Bot.)  the  Conium  maculatum  of  Lin- 
nxus. — Water  Hemlock,  the  Cicuta  virosa,  a  perennial. 

HEMP  (But.)  a  .sort  of  fibrous  plant  of  which  ropes  and 
linen  are  made. — Hemp  .Agrimony,  the  Eupatorium  Dalea 
of  Linnxus.  • —  Ba.stard-IIemp  Agrimony,  the  .4geratum 
conijzoides. — Water-Hemp  Agrimony,  the  Bidens  tripartia. 
—  15astard-Hemp,  the  Datisca  cunnabina.  —  Virginian- 
Hemp,  the  Acnida  cannabina  of  Linnaeus. 

HE'N  HARRIER  (Orn.)  a  species  of  falcon,  the  falco 
ci/nncus  of  Linn;uus. 

HE'N  BANE  (Bot.)  the  Hyusciamus  niger  of  Linna;us,  a 
perennial. 

Hl-^'NIUT  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  plant  Archangel. 

IIE'NCHMAN  (ArchiEol.)  one  who  runs  on  foot  attending 
on  a  person  of  honour  or  worship,  from  the  GermaQ 
Hengst,  a  horse,  because  he  attends  on  the  horse  and  the 
rider. 

HENDE'CAGON  (Geom.)  from  "^v-a,  eleven,  and  y«>.'«,  an 
angle ;  a  figure  in  geometry  having  eleven  sides,  and  as 
many  angles. 
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HENDECASY'LLABON   {Gram.)   a   word    consisting    of 

eleven  syllables. 
IIENDI'ADIS    (Gram.)    a  grammatical   figure,   which  is  a 
sort  of  pleonasm,  expressing  one  thing  as  if  it  were  two ; 
as  patrris  libnmus  et  auro,  i.  c.  patcris  aureis. 
HE'XEDPENNY    (Lau)  a  customary  payment  of  money 

instead  of  hens  at  Christmas. 
HE'NFARE  {Lnic)  a  fine  for  flight  upon  account  of  murder, 

mentioned  in  Doomsday-Book. 
HE'XGHEN  (Laii:)  a  prison,  or  house  of  correction. 
HE'XGWITE  (Archa-ol.)  \k\e  Hmigwite. 
HE'XIOCHAS  (Astron.)  or  Ileniochus,  a  northern  constel- 
lation, the  same  as  Auriga.  i 
HE'XN.A,  a  species  of  the  Z.«!woh/(7. 
HE'NTIXG  [Agric.)  the  furrow  between  the  ridges  which  is 

formed  in  ploughing. 
HEO'RDFESTE  (Ardiceol.)  the  same    as  husfnstiie,  which 
signifies  the  master  of  the  house,  or  one  fixed  to  the  house. 
Leg.  Can.  c.  40. 

HE'PAR  (Aunt.)  iirxe,  the  Liver,  [vide  Lher] — Hepar 
uterinum,  the  Placenta. 

HEPAR  SULPHUKIS  (Chem.)  a  solution  of  liquid  pot- 
ash and  sulphur  boiled  together. 

HEPATA'LGI.\  (Med.)  from  «'T«f,  the  liver,  and  «a-a;, 
pain. 

HEPATA'RIUS  (Med.)  hepatic. 

HEPA'TIC  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  appertaining 
to  the  liver,  as — Hepatic  Air  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
—  Hepatic  Artery,  the  artery  which  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver. — Hepatic  Duct,  the  trunk  of  the  biliary 
pores,  which  is  joined  by  the  C3'stic  duct  to  form  the  duc- 
tus communis  cheledochus. —  Hepatic  medicines,  medicines 
good  for  the  liver. —  Hepatic  vein,  the  liver  vein,  the  inner 
vein  of  the  arm. 

HEPA'TICA   (Bot.)  the  Anemona  Hepatica  of  Linnaeus. 

HEP.^TICOI'DES   (Bnt.)  the  Jungertnannia  o(  L'mnxus. 

HEPATICO-CY'STICI  DUCTUS  (Anat.)  that  side  of  the 
body  of  the  gall-bladder  which  lies  next  the  liver. 

HEPA'TICUS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  Earths  of  the  Calcareous 
Order,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  barytes,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  inflaran)able  matter.  It  is  so  called,  because, 
when  rubbed,  it  yields  an  odour  like  liver  of  sulphur. 

HEPATIRRH.E'A  (.Med.)  from  ht^-.,  liver,  and  js^^,  to  flow; 
a  diarrhoea,  in  which  portions  of  flesh  like  liver  are  voided. 

HEPATITIS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  shape  of  iis-aj, 
the  liver.     P/in.  1.  37,  c.  11. 

Hepatitis  (Med.)  from  i-Taj,  the  liver,  an  inflammation  of 
the  liver ;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Pyrexia:,  Order 
PhlegmasicE,  in  the  Nosology  of  Cullen. 

HEPATI'ZON  (Med.)  vide  Morp/uea. 

HEPA'TOCELE  (Med.)  from  ■„^uf,  the  liver,  and  ^x^,  a 
tumour;  a  hernia  in  which  a  portion  of  the  liver  protrudes 
through  the  abdominal  parictes. 

HEPATO'RIUM  (Bot.)  \ide  Eupatorium. 

HEPA'TULE  (C/icm.)  Hydrogen  gas. 

HEPH.E'STIA,  vide  H.ephestia. 

HEPH.^E'STIAS  (Med.)  from  .;?«i,-c;, Vulcan  or  fire;  a  dry- 
ing plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

HEPH^ESTI'TES  (Min.)  from  i^aiVe^,  Vulcan  or  fire;  a 
precious  stone  of  a  fiery  red  colour.  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  10; 
Isid.  Grig.  1.  16,  c.  14-. 

HEPHTHEME'MERIS  (Gram.)  ijiV,"-'?'?.  a  cssura  in  a 
verse,  when  after  the  third  foot  there  is  an  odd  syllable, 
which  serves  to  help  to  make  a  foot  with  the  next  word, 
[vide  Civsura'] 

HE'PIALUS  (.Med.)  from  iimo:,  gentle;  an  epithet  for  a 
gentle  quotidian  fever. 

HEPSE'.MA  (.Med.)  vide  Decoction. 

HE'PTACHORD  tfr.sfj  (Mus.)  from  sttm,  seven,  and  ;t':fai:, 
a  string;  verses  sung  or  played  on  seven  chords,  i.  e.  in 
seven  different  tones  or  notes. 


HER 

HEPTAE'DRON  (Geom.)  isruJ^cr,  a  soh'd  figure  consist- 
ing of  seven  sides. 
HE'PTAGON  (Geom.)  hriyc^,,  fromJTx*, 
seven,  and  ya.ia,  a  corner;  a  figure  con- 
sisting of  seven  sides  and  angles;  when 
the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  a 
regular  heptagon,  otherwise  irregular. 
Heptagox    (Fort.)    a    place   which    has 

seven  bastions  for  its  defence. 
PIEPTA'GOXAL  Xumbers  (Arith.)  a  sort 

of  polygonal    numbers,     wherein    the   difference   of    the 

terms  of  the  corresponding  arithmetical  progression  is  five. 

HEPTA'MERON  (Lit.)  from  t-Tn,  seven,  and  iaiex,  a  daj' ; 

a  book  or  treatise  of  the  transactions  of  seven  days. 
HEPTA'NDRIA  (Bot.)  the  Seventh  Class  in  the  Artificial 
Sj'stem  of  LinnKus,  comprehending  those   plants  which 
have  seven  stamens  to  the  flower.  It  consists  of  four  orders, 
namely,  iMonogynia,  Digynia,Tetragynia,  and  Heptagynia, 
which  include  the  following  genera: — Trientalis,  Chick- 
weed  Winter-green. — .Esculus,  Horse  Chesnut. — Dracon- 
tium.  Dragon. — Saururus,  Lizard's  Tail,  &c.  See. 
HEPTA'NGULAR  (Geom.)  from  i-Tu,  seven,  and  the  Latin 
angnlus,  an   angle;   an  epithet   for  a   figure,   &c.  having 
seven  angles. 
HEPTAPHARMACUM   (Med.)    i>z~x<pif^:cy.c,,  from  i^«, 
seven,  and  <paff/,xxci,  a  medicine  composed  of  seven  ingre- 
dients. 
HEPTA'PHONIA  (Mus.)  tjT»<futM,  an  epithet  for  what  has 

seven  sounds. 
HEPTAPLE'UROS  (Anal.)  irrc'^M^fcc,    from  iTrk,  seven, 
and  ^>.ivf=e,  a  rib ;  an  epithet  for  the  Ligurians,  who  were 
said  to  have  seven  ribs.     Pol/.  Onom.  1.  2,  §  167. 
HE'PTARCHY  (Polil.)  from  ^tt.-,  seven,  and  <ipx'/«.«.,  to 
rule ;  a  name  given  to  the  seven  kings  or  sovereign  princes 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  governed  England. 
HERA'CLEA  (Bot.)  Water-Horehound. 
HERACLI'A   (Ant.)  'Hfiy-Micc,  an   Athenian   festival,  cele- 
brated   every  fifth   year,   in    honour  of  Hercules.     Poll. 
Onom.  I.  1,  segm.  27,  <S:C. 
HERACLEOXITES  (£<<•)  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics  who, 
among  other  things,  denied  the  authority  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament. 
HERACLE'IOS  (Med.)  icfaxAsn?,    from  yfXK^.ii-.f,  an   epithet 
for  the  epilepsy,  so  called,  as  Galen  sujiposes,  because  it  is 
violent  and  difficult  to  be  subdued.     Ilippocrat.  de  Morb. 
Mid.;  Gal.  de  Us.  Part.;  Erot.  Lex.  Hippocral. 
HERACLE'UM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria.  Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic   Character.      CoL.  perianth    obscure. — CoR.    uni- 
versal—  SiTAM.  Jilaments    five;    anthers    small. — Pist. 
germ    inferior;    style   filiform;    stigmas    simple. — Per. 
none  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  species  are  principally  biennials,  as  the — 
Heracleum    sphondylium,    seu    Branca,    Common    Cow- 
Parsley. — Heracleum    panaccs,    seu    Panax,     Palmated 
Cow-Parsley. —  Heracleum  Austriacum,  seu  Sphondylium, 
Austrian   Cow-Parsley.     Dod.   Pempt.  ;    Biiuh.   Hist.  ; 
Bank.   Pin.  ;    Ger.   Herb.  ;     Park.   Theat.  Bot. ;    Raii 
Hist. ;    Tnurn.  Inst. 
HERA'CLEUS  LAPIS  (Min.)  the  Loadstone. 
HER^E'A  (Ant.)  games  in  honour  of  Juno.    Liv.  1.  27,  c.  SO. 
HERALD  (Her.)  from  the  Saxon  bene,  an  army,  and  healto, 
a  champion  ;  an   oflicer  whose  business  it  was  formerly  to 
proclaim  war,  make  peace,  bear  messages  to  the  enemy, 
and  perform  other  services  in  the  field.     The  oflUce  of  a 
herald  at  present  consists  principally  in  marshalling  pro- 
cessions, regulating   armorial  ensigns,  registering  genea- 
logies, and  the  like. 
HER'ALDRY,  or  .-irmory,  is  the  art  which  teaches  the  true 
use  of  arms,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  Blazon,  or 
Blazonr3',  and  Marshalling. 
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Blazonry. 

Blazonry  is  the  explication  of  arms  in  apt  and  sianificant 
terms.  Arms  are  to  be  considered  as  to  their  dift'erent 
kinds  and  their  parts. 

Kinds  of  Arms.  Arms  are  divisible  into — Anns  of  domi- 
vion,  belonging  to  jjrinces,  as  ensigns  of  their  power, 
v.liich  are  stamped  on  their  coins. — Arms  of  pretension, 
those  which  are  borno  by  sovereigns  not  in  possession  of 
the  dominions  to  which  such  coats  belong,  as  the  arms 
of  France  formerly  borne  by  English  Kings. — Arms  of 
community,  those  of  bishoprics,  cities,  &c. — Assumptive 
arms,  such  as  a  man  may  of  his  proper  right  assume 
with  the  consent  of  his  sovereign. — Arms  i<f  patronage, 
belonging  to  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices.  Sec. — 
Arms  of  succession,  or  feudal  arms,  taken  b)'  those  who 
inherit  fiefs.  Sec. — Arms  of  alliance,  those  which  are 
taken  by  the  issue  of  marriage  with  an  heiress,  to  show 
their  descent  paternal  and  maternal. — Arms  of  adoption, 
arms  paternal,  arms  of  concession,  canting  arms,  S)-c. 
[vide  Arms'i 

Parts  of  arms.  The  parts  of  arms  are,  the  escutcheon, 
tinctures,  furs,  lines,  and  figures. 

Escutcheon.  The  escutcheon,  or  shield,  represents  the 
original  shield  used  in  war,  and  on  which  arms  were 
anciently  borne.  The  surface  of  the  escutcheon  is 
termed  the  field,  because  it  contains  those  marks  of 
honour  which  were  formerly  acquired  in  the  field.  The 
forms  of  the  shield  were  of  dift'erent  kinds,  namely,  tri- 
angular, as  in  fig.  1_,  Plate  No.  I.  (3S);  notched  and 
indented,  called  a  shield-chancre,  as  fig.  2  ;  oval,  which 
is  called  a  lozenge,  and  used  by  females,  as  fig.  3 ; 
and  the  square  form,  as  in  fig.  4,  which  is  iu  ordinary 
use  at  present.  The  shield  is  hkewise  distinguished  not 
only  by  the  variety  of  its  forms,  but  also  of  its  position, 
some  being  borne  erect  and  others  pendant,  some  hang- 
ing by  the  right  and  others  by  the  left  corner.  To  the 
escutcheon  belong  points  and  abatements.  The  points 
of  the  escutcheon  are  certain  points  which  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  the  location  of  the  figures  which  the 
field  contains.  These  points  are  distinguished  by  the  first 
nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  in  fig.  5,  which  are  as 
follow  :  namelj', 

A  B  C,  the  chief,  which  represents  the  highest  and  most 
Iionourable  part  of  the  shield.  A  is  the  dexter  chief;  B, 
the  middle  chief;   and  C,  the  sinister  chief. 

D,  the  collar,  or  honour  point,  so  called  because  eminent 
men  wear  badges  of  honour  about  their  necks. 

E,  the  cceur,  or  heart,  otherwise  called  the  centre  or  fessc 
point. 

F,  the  nombril,  or  navel  point. 

G  H  I,  the  base,  i.  e.  G,  the  de.tter  base ;  II,  the  middle 
base ;  and  I,  the  sinister  base.  The  French  call  the 
two  first  the  fanques,  and  the  last  the  base.  The  use  of 
these  points  is  to  ditference  coats  of  arms  charged  with 
the  same  figures  ;  for  arms  having  a  lion  in  chief  differ 
from  those  having  a  lion  in  base  ;  and  so  on  with  the 
other  points. 
Abatements.  Abatements  arc  certain  marks  of  disgrace 
added  to  the  coat  armour  of  divers  persons  on  sundry 
occasions,  which  have  been  distinguished  by  dift'erent 
names,  as  dclf,  inesculcheon  reversed,  point-parted  dexter, 
point  in  point,  point  champagne,  plain  point,  gore,  gusset, 
and  escutcheon  reversed  ;  but  of  all  these  abatements 
there  is  no  example  remaining  except  of  the  last,  [vide 
Abatement'] 
Tinctures.  Tinctures,  or  armorial  colours,  are  altogether 
nine,  namely,  two  metals  and  seven  colours,  which  have 
been  distinguished  by  different  names,    and   made  to 


represent  certain  planets,  stones,  and  virtues,  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  table: 


ColOQ 

Yellow 

White 

Blue 

Red 

Black 

Green 

Purple 

Tenny 

Blood 


rriT 


Or 

Argent 
Azure 
Gules 
Sable 
Vert 
Ptirpure 
Tenneif 
■colour  San; 


usStoHes.       Planets. 

Sul 

Luna 

.^iipiter 

Mars 

Saturn 

A'enus 

IVIercur 


me 


Topaz 

Pearl 

Sapphire 

Ruhv 

Diamond 

Euieraid 

Amethyst 

II>acinth 

Sardoiiis 


Faith 

Innocence 

Loyaltv 

iMagnanimitj 

Prudence 

Love 

Temperance 


Dragon's  Head  Joy 
Dragon's  Tail     Fortitude 


The  two  first  of  the  above  tinctures  are  the  metals,  and 
the  seven  others  the  colours,  of  which  the  two  last  are 
not  so  frequently  used  in  blazon  as  the  rest.  When  not 
given  in  their  natural  colours  they  are  represented  now 
in  engraving  by  points  and  hatched  lines,  in  the  place 
of  letters,  which  were  formerly  employed,  as  follow : 
namely — Or,  Gold,  distinguished  by  small  spots,  as  in 
fig.  6,  formerly  by  the  letter  O. — .-hgent,  Silver,  a  white 
colour,  formerly  marked  by  the  letter  A,  now  repre- 
sented by  leaving  the  space  blank,  as  fig.  7. — Azure, 
Blue,  formerly  represented  by  the  letter  B,  now  by 
horizontal  or  thwart  hatches,  as  fig.  8. — Gules,  Red, 
formerly  distinguished  by  the  letter  R,  now  by  per- 
pendicular hatched  lines,  as  fig.  9. — Sable,  i.  e.  Black, 
formerly  marked  bj'  the  letter  S,  now  by  cross  hatches, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  as  fig.  10. —  Vert, 
i.  e.  Green,  foniierly  known  bj'  the  letter  V,  now  by 
thwart  or  diagonal  hatches  from  right  to  left,  as 
fig.  11. — Purple,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  letter 
P,  now  by  thwart  or  diagonal  hatches  from  left  to 
right,  as  fig.  12. 
Furrs.  Furrs  are  a  sort  of  tincture  which  are  composed 
of  two  or  more  tinctures,  and  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  skins  of  beasts  that  were  employed  for  the  furring, 
doubling,  and  lining  of  robes  and  garments  of  state ; 
whence  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  coat  armours 
themselves.  The  two  principal  furrs  are  ermine  and 
vair. — Ermine  is  represented  by  a  while  field  powdered, 
or  seme,  of  black  spots,  as  fig.  13.  When  the  field  is 
black  with  white  spots  it  is  denominated  rrm/}ies,  to 
which  may  be  added  other  varieties,  as  erminois,  a  field 
or,  with  black  spots;  pcan,  a  black  field  with  white  spots, 
or,  &c. —  lair  is  always  composed  of  argent  and  azure, 
represented  by  figures  of  small  escutcheons,  ranged  in  a 
line,  so  that  the  base  argent  is  opposite  to  the  base 
azure,  as  fig.  M-.  When  the  bells  or  cujis  of  the  same 
colour  are  placed  base  against  base  and  point  against 
point,  it  is  called  countervair,  as  fig.  1.5;  and  when  the 
pieces  of  vair  be  of  other  tinctures,  they  are  denomi- 
nated vairy,  as  vairy  of  gules  and  or.     To  these  two 

principal  furrs  may  be  added  a  third,  called  potent 

Potent,  otherwise  called  C'ounterpotent,  is  a  sort  of  furr, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
figures  bear  to  crutch-heads,  called  potents,  counter- 
placed,  as  in  fig.  1(). 
Lines.  Lines  serve  to  divide  the  shield  into  different 
parts,  and  are  denominated  either  crooked  lines  or  par- 
tition lifies. — Crooked  lines  serve  to  difference  bearings, 
and  are  distinguishid  into  the  Ingraileil,  Invecked, 
Wavy,  Nebule,  Imbattlcd,  IJaguly,  Indented,  Dancettc, 
Dove-Tail,  as  in  fig.  17;  ingrailcd,  is  a  line  consisting 
of  semicircles  with  the  points  turned  upwards;  invcched, 
is  a  line  of  semicircles  with  the  points  turned  down- 
wards; icavy,  a  line  formed  after  the  manner  of  waves  ; 
nebule,  so  called  because  it  represents  a  cloud;  imbattled, 
or  crenelle,  is  the  name  of  a  line  which  represents  the 
battlements  of  a  castle;  ragnly,  represents  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  with  its  branches  cut  oft';  indented,  represents 
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the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  dancelle  differs  from  the  former  by 
having  the  teeth  deeper ;  dove-tail,  a  line  which  resem- 
bles the  dove-tail  joints  of  the  joiners. 

Partition  Lines.  Partition  Lines  are  such  as  divide  the 
shield  into  two  or  more  parts,  which  are  distinguished  into 
jiartij  per  pale,  when  the  field  is  divided  by  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  as  fig.  18  ;  pat-tt/  fcr  /esse,  when  the  field  is 
equally  divided  b}'  a  horizontal  line,  as  fig.  19  ;  partj/  per 
betid,  a  field  divided  by  a  diagonal  line  from  the  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base,  as  fig.  20;  party  per  citevron,  is 
a  field  divided  by  two  half  diagonal  lines  rising  from  the 
dexter  and  sinister  base  tlanks,  and  meeting  in  the  collar 
point  of  the  field,  as  fig  21  ;  parti/  per  cross,  or  quarterly, 
is  when  the  field  is  divided  l)y  two  lines,  one  perpendi- 
cular and  one  horizontal,  as  in  fig.  22  ;  party  per  sallire, 
is  when  the  two  partition  lines,  party  per  bend,  dexter 
and  sinister,  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  as  fig.  23. 

Figures.  Figures  are  the  next  essential  parts  of  armories, 
which  are  to  be  divided  into  Ordinaries,  Charges,  and 
Differences. 

Ordiiiaries.  Ordinaries  are  figures  so  called,  because  they 
are  in  ordinary  use  in  this  science.  They  are  otherwise 
called  proper  Jignres,  because  they  are  proper  to  the 
heraldic  art.  They  are  distinguished  into  honourable 
ordinaries  and  sub-ordinaries,  or  less  honourable  ordina- 
ries. 

Honourable  Ordinaries.  Honourable  ordinaries,  otherwise 
called  simply  ordinaries,  are  so  named  because  they  are 
often  given  by  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  as  addi- 
tions of  honour  to  armorial  bearings.  They  are  nine  in 
number,  namely,  the  Chief,  Pale,  Bend,  Bend  Sinister, 
Fesse,  Bar,  Chevron,  Cross,  and  Saltire. 

Chief.  The  chief  is  formed  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  con- 
tains in  depth  the  third  of  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  as 
fig.  24',  "  argent  a  chief  gules."  By  one  of  the  rules  of 
blazon,  when  a  chief  is  in  a  coat  of  arms  it  is  the  last 
thing  to  be  mentioned,  except  when  it  is  surrounded  with 
a  bordure.  When  the  chief  is  charged  with  any  figure, 
this  is  said  in  blazon  to  be  on  a  chief;  but  when  natural 
and  artificial  things  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
shield,  in  the  place  of  the  chief,  they  are  said  to  be  in 
chief,  [vide  Chiefs  The  chief  is  formed  of  crooked 
as  well  as  straight  lines,  and  is  therefore  distinguished 
into  the  chief  crenelle,  chief  dancette,  &c.      [vide  Chief] 

Pale.  The  pale  occupies  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field  perpendicularly,  as  fig.  25.  The  pale  is  charged 
with  things  which  are  said  to  be  on  a  pale ;  and 
when  things  are  borne  perpendicularly  one  above 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  they  are  said  to  be 
in  pale,  as  in  fig.  2i,  Plate  No.  II.  (39).  The  pale  has 
two  diminutives,  namely,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half  of 
the  pale ;  and  the  endorse,  which  is  the  fourth  of  the 
pallet ;  and  when  the  field  is  divided  into  four  or  more 
even  parts,  by  perpendicular  lines  of  two  different  tinc- 
tures interchangeably  disposed,  it  is  said  to  be  pnliy  of 
so  many  pieces,  as  fig.  23,  Plate  No.  II  ','59),  "  Paly  of  j 
six  argent  and  gules,"  The  pale  is  also  subject  to  the  ! 
accidental  forms  of  lines,  namely,  ingrailed,  as  in  fig.  15,  [ 
Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Or,  a  pale  ingrailed  «ai/e,"  and  in- 
recked,  fig.  16,  "  Gules,  a  pale  invecked  argent,"  &c. 
[vide  Palely 
Bend.  The  bend  is  an  ordinary  drawn  diagonally  from 
the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  in  the  form  of  a 
belt,  and  occupies  the  third  of  the  field,  as  fig.  26.  A 
bend  is  said  to  surmount  when  it  lies  over  other  ordina- 
ries or  other  figures,  keeping  its  just  length  or  breadth  ; 
and  things  are  said  to  be  on  a  bend  when  the  bend  is 
charged  with  them  ;  in  bend,  and  be»dwai/s,  when  they 
are  situated  after  the  manner  of  a  bend,  as  in  fig.  2(), 
Plate  No.  II   (39),  "  Gules,  a  two-handed  sword,  bend- 
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ways,  between  two  mullets  or."  The  bend  is  said  to  be 
subject  to  all  the  accidental  forms  of  lines,  and  has  three 
diminutives,  namely,  the  garter,  which  is  half  the  bend; 
the  cost,  or  cottise,  which  is  half  the  garter;  and  the 
ribbon,  which  is  half  the  cost,  [vide  Bend]  When  the 
field  contains  more  than  one  bend,  they  are  not  called 
bends,  but  bendlcts,  or  more  generally  bendy,  of  so  manj 
pieces,  as  fig.  25,  Plate  No.  J I  (39),  "  Bendy  of  six,  or 
and  azure  ;"  and  when  opposite  to  one  another  in  metal 
and  colour,  they  are  said  to  be  counter-changed. 

Bend  Sinister.  The  Bend  Sinister,  which  is  the  bar  of  the 
French,  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  bend  or  the  bend 
dexter,  but  it  is  drawn  across  the  field  from  the  sinister 
chief  to  the  dexter  base,  as  fig.  27,  Plate  No.  I.  The 
bend  sinister  is  divided  into  the  scarpe,  or  scarfe,  which 
contains  the  half  of  the  bend,  and  the  batune,  which  is  a 
fourth  part  of  the  bend  sinister.  This  is  borne  couped, 
and  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  bend  of 
bastardy,  because  it  is  the  mark  of  illegitimacy. 

Fesse.  The  Fesse  is  an  honourable  ordinary  which  occu- 
pies the  third  middle  of  the  field,  as  in  fig.  28.  The 
fesse  is  said  to  surmount  another  figure  when  it  lies  over 
it,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  be  surmounted  by  it,  as 
fig.  22,  Plate  No.  II  (39);  but  when  the  supercharge  is 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  fesse,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  fesse  charged,  or  to  be  on  a  fesse.  When  the  fesse 
is  placed  higher  than  the  centre,  it  is  said  to  be  trans- 
posed ;  and  when  below  the  centre,  it  is  abaisse.  la 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  lines,  the  fesse  is  tcavy,  as 
fig.  17,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Argent,  a  fesse  xuavi/,  gules, 
betwixt  three  boars'  heads  erased,  sable;"  nebulc,  as 
fig.  18,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "Argent,  a  fesse  nebule  between 
three  escutcheons,  ^uto;"  indented,  as  fig.  21,  Plate 
No.  II  (39),  "  ]'cH,  a  fesse  indented,  ermine  between  a 
buck's  head  cabossed  in  chief,  and  two  escalops,  or;'* 
dancette,  as  fig.  22,  Plate  No.  II  (39),  "  Azure,  a  fesse 
dancette  surmounted  of  a  little  cross  argent  ;"  so  the 
fesse  crenelle,  cheque  interposed,  couped,  voided,  S^c. 
[vide  Fesse'] 

Bar.  The  Bar  is  an  iionourabic  ordinary  which  is  formed 
after  the  manner  of  a  fesse,  but  occupies  only  a  fifth  of 
the  field,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
field,  e\cept  when  there  is  onl3-one  bar,  when  it  is  put  ia 
the  place  of  a  fesse.  Bars  are  mostly  two  in  a  field,  some- 
tim.cs  three  and  more,  as  fig.  29,  Plate  No.  I ;  "  Argent^ 
two  bars,  gules,  surmounted  of  as  many  serpents  nowed, 
and  afl'ronte  in  pale  azure."  When  the  field  is  filled 
with  bars  they  arc  said  to  be  barry,  as  "  Barry  of  four, 
six  pieces  argent  and  azure,  &c."  When  small  figures  are 
ranged  horizontally  above  or  below  the  middle  of  the 
shield  they  are  then  said  to  be  in  bar,  or  barxvays  ;  and 
when  the  bar  does  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  shield  it  is 
said  to  be  couped.  The  diminutives  of  the  bar  are  the 
closet,  which  is  the  half  of  the  bar,  and  the  barulet, 
which  is  the  half  of  the  closet :  when  these  diminutives 
are  placed  two  and  two  in  a  shield  they  are  called  bars 
gemel.  [vide  Bur']  The  bar  is  sometimes  subject  to 
the  accidental  forms  of  lines,  as  imbattled,  ingrailed,  &c. 

Chevron.  The  Chevron  is  an  honourable  ordinary,  made 
of  the  bend  dexter  and  sinister,  issuing  from  the  right 
and  left  base  points  of  the  escutcheon  meeting  and  end- 
ing pyramidically  in  the  collar  point,  as  fig.  30,  "  Argent, 
a  chevron,  gules."  It  occupies,  according  to  the  French, 
a  third  of  the  field  ;  hut  according  to  the  English,  the 
fifth.  The  chevron  is  subject  to  very  many  accidental 
forms,  for  it  is  accompanied  ivith,  or  charged  ivith,  other 
figures,  and  is  also  imbattled,  as  in  fig.  19,  Plate  No.  H 
(39),  "  Parted  per  chevron,  embattled,  vert  and  gules, 
three  crows,  argent ;"  so,  likewise,  couped,  abaissed,  &c. 
[vide  Chevron^     When  any  figures  are  situated  in  a 
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shield  after  the  position  of  the  chevron,  tliey  are  said  to 
be  in  chevron,  or  chevron-wise,  as  fig.  '27,  Plate  No.  II 
(39),  "  Ardent,  two  swords  chevron-ways,  piercing  a 
heart,  in  chief,  proper."  The  diminutives  of  the  chevron 
are  the  chcvronel  which  is  the  half,  and  the  couple  close, 
which  is  the  fourth  of  its  hreadth.  When  tlie  field  is 
filled  with  pieces  of  equal  number  in  the  form  of  chev- 
rons, it  is  said  to  be  chevronvi/  of  so  many  pieces,  as 
chevronny  of  six,  argent  and  gules,  dire. 

Cross.  The  Cross  is  composed  of  the  pale  and  the  fessc, 
which  meet  in  the  centre,  as  in  fig.  31,  "  Argent,  a  cross, 
vert." 

After  the  introduction  of  the  cross  into  the  military 
ensigns  of  the  crusaders,  its  use  became  very  frequent, 
and  its  form  was  in  consequence  more  varied  than  that 
of  any  other  ordinary,  [vide  CVoisJ  A  cross  ragule  is 
represented  in  fig.  '10,  Plate  No.  II  (^9),  as  "  Argent,  a 
cross  ragule,  sable." 

Saltire.  The  Saltire,  or  Sautoir,  is  an  honourable  ordinary, 
composed  of  the  bend  dexter  and  sinister,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  cross  on  whicli  the  apostle  St.  An- 
drew suffered,  as  fig.  32,  Plate  No.  I.  It  is  subject  to  the 
accidental  forms  of  the  lines,  as  ingrailed,  wavy ,  &c.  When 
the  saltire  is  between  four  figures  it  is  said  to  be  can- 
toned, as  fig.  29,  Plate  No.  II  (;iy),  "  Argent,  a  saltire 
ingrailed,  gules,  cantoned  with  four  roses  of  the  last." 
When  figures  are  borne  on  the  saltire  it  is  said  to  be 
charged,  or  they  are  said  to  be  on  a  saltire,  as  fig.  30, 
Plate  No.  II  (.'^9),  "  Argent,  a  saltire  ingrailed,  gules, 
charged  with  another,  or,  and  cantoned  with  four  bugles, 
saljle."  Figures  are  also  borne  sidlireii'ise,  or  in  saltire. 
[vide  Sallire'\ 

Sub-Ordinaries. 

The  Sub-ordinaries  are  the  Bordure,  the  Orle,  the  Tressure, 
the  Inescuteheon,  the  Canton,  the  Quarter,  the  Hillet, 
tlie  (jyron,  the  Pile,  the  Flanche,  the  Lozenge,  the 
Fusil,  the  Rustre,  the  Mascle,  the  Fret,  the  lloundlc, 
and  the  (jutte. 

Bordure.  A  Uordure  goes  round  the  extremities  of  the 
shield,  and  takes  up  mostly  the  fifth  part  of  the  field, 
but  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  bordure 
is  subject  to  all  the  different  forms  of  lines  belonging  to 
the  other  ordinaries,  as  ingrailed,  inveclced,  &c.  and  is 
also  charged  with  different  figures,  from  which  it  derives 
the  name  of  cntoire,  when  charged  with  inanimate 
tilings;  vcrdoy,  when  charged  with  vegetables;  enurci/, 
for  a  charge  of  beasts  ;  and  enaluron,  for  that  of 
birds,  [vide  Bordure,  &c.]  Bordures  are  also  said  to 
be  compone,  or  gobonate,  and  cheeky.  A  bordure 
compone  is  that  which  is  filled  with  one  rank  of  square 
pieces,  as  fig.  33,  Plate  No.  1,  "The  arms  of  I'rance 
within  a  bordure  compone,  argent  as\<}..  gules  •"  when  there 
are  two  ranks  of  pieces  it  is  ca\^ci3i  counter-cnmpone  ;  and 
when  three  or  more,  checLi/.     [vide  Cheeky'] 

Orle.  The  orle  is  an  imier  bordure  which  does  not  touch 
the  extremities  of  the  shield,  as  fig.  31'.  "  Or,  an  orle, 
azure."    The  orle  is  properly  a  diminutive  of  the  bordure. 

Tressure.  The  Tressure,  or  in  French  Treschur,  is  a  di- 
minutive of  the  orle,  and  consists  of  a  trace  or  tract 
flowered,  surrounding  the  inner  \vmI  of  the  escutcheon 
as  an  orle.  When  there  are  two  of  these  tracts  flowered 
and  counterflowered,  within  and  without,  it  is  called  a 
double  tressure,  as  fig.  3.5.  "  Or,  a  lion  rampant,  gules, 
armed  and  langued,  azure,  within  a  double  tressm'c  Hory 
and  counterflory." 

Jnescutcheon.  The  Inescuteheon  represents  the  military 
shield,  and  occupies  the  fifth  middle  of  the  escutcheon. 
It  is  subject  to  the  different  accidental  forms  ol' other 
i)rdiimrie8,  as  fig.  36.     "  Hable,  an  escutcheon  cheque, 


argent  and  azure,  between  three  lions'  heads  erased  of 
the  second  langued,  gules." 

Canton.  The  Canton  is  a  square  figure  possessing  a  third 
part  of  the  chief,  which  is  used  as  an  additament  of 
honour,  and  in  particular  as  a  Baronet's  mark.  The 
canton  is  frequently  charged  with  other  figures,  as 
fig.  37.  "  Azure,  three  stars  with  a  crescent  in  the 
centre ;  all  within  a  double  tressure  flory  and  counter- 
flory, or;  a  canton  of  the  second  charged  with  a  thistle, 
ensigned  with  an  imperial  crown  proper." 

Quarter.  The  quarter  is  a  square  figure  larger  than  the 
canton,  as  fig.  38.  "  Gules,  three  cinquefoils,  argent, 
a.  quarter,  or,  charged  with  a  sword  fessways,  azure." 
This  is  called  by  the  I'rewchjtanc  t/uarlier. 

Billets.  Billets  are  oblong  square  figures  which  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  billets,  or  letters  missive.  The  proper 
position  of  tl'.e  billets  is  erect,  but  when  in  fesse,  or  fesse- 
ways,  they  are  said  to  be  couche  ;  and,  when  diagonally 
placed,  they  are  said  to  be  bendivays ;  and,  when  they 
are  placed  after  the  manner  of  a  crosspall,  which  is 
called  by  the  FVench  pairle,  they  are  then  said  to  be  en 
pairle,  as  fig.  ],  Plate  No.  11  (:',9).  "Gules,  three 
billets,  or."  When  the  field  is  charged  with  more  than 
ten  billets  irregularly,  it  is  said  to  be  billctli/,  or  seme  oj 
billets. 

Gijron.  An  ordinary  of  two  lines  drawn  from  the  side  of 
the  shield,  meeting  in  the  centre,  or  top ;  if  these  two 
lines  are  extended  to  the  other  side  of  the  shield  they 
form  two  girons,  as  fig.  2.  "  Argent,  two  girons,  gules, 
bendways."  When  tlie  field  is  divided  into  six  or  more 
parts  ot  different  tinctures,  all  the  points  uniting  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  it  is  called  gyronnij.  The  Gyrous 
are  also  subject  to  the  accidental  forms  of  lines,  as  in- 
grailed, nebule,  tSrc.      [vide  Gyron,  &c.] 

Pile.  The  pile  is  an  ordinary  consisting  of  a  twofold  line 
formed  after  the  manner  of  a  wedge.  It  is  subject  to 
the  accidental  forms  of  other  ordinaries,  as  fig.  3.  "  Or, 
a  pile  ingrailed,  sable,"  so  a  pile  waved,  invccked.  Sec. 
[vide  i%'] 

Flanche.  The  Flanche  is  an  ordinary  made  by  an  arch  line 
that  swells  towards  the  centre,  and  is  always  borne  in 
couples,  as  fig.  \:  "  Argent,  two  flanchcs,  azure."  The 
Jtasque  and  the  voider,  two  varieties  of  this  ordinary,  are 
said  to  be  less  in  breadth. 

Lozenge.  The  Lozenge  is  a  rhomboidal  figure  that  has 
equal  sides,  and  unequal  angles,  as  fig.  5.  "  Argent,  a 
chevron,  sable,  ensigned  on  the  top  with  a  cross  patee, 
azure,  between  three  lozenges  of  the  second."  The 
shield  in  which  maids  and  widows  bear  their  arms  is  of 
this  form.  When  the  field  is  filled  with  lozenges,  it  is 
said  to  be  lozengy.     [vide  Lozenge'] 

Fusil.  The  Fusil  is  rhomboidal  like  the  lozenge,  luu 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  as  fig.  6.  "  Or,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  fusils,  azure."  ^\'llen  the  field  is  filled 
with  fusils,  it  is  cMc<.\J'usilli/. 

Jhtstrc.  The  Kustre  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the 
middle  so  that  the  field  appears  through,  as  fig.  7. 
"  Argent,  three  rustrcs,  azure." 

Mascle.  The  Mascle  is  also  a  lozenge  voided  of  the  field, 
but  in  a  square  form  instead  of  a  round  one,  as  fig.  8. 
"  Gules,  nine  maseles,  three,  three,  and  three,  or." 

Fret.  The  Fret  is  a  figure  which  resembles  two  sticks 
lying  saltirewisc,  and  interlaced,  within  a  mascle,  as 
fig.  9.  "  Sable,  a  fret,  argent."  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  true  lover's  knot.  Fretty,  or  ^fretted,  is  said  of 
any  figures  that  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  fret,  a.s 
fig.  28.  "  Argent,  three  turbot  fishes  fretted  proper, 
one  fesseways  looking  to  the  sinister,  and  two  to  th? 
dexter  chief  and  fesse  points." 

liouadle.     The  lloundie  is  an  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a 
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ball,  which  receives  different  names  in  English  heraldry, 
according  to  the  tincture,  as  follow  : 

If  they  be  Ur,  they  are  called  Bezanls. 

Argeiif,    Plates. 

Gutes Tortenuxes. 

Azure,     Hurts. 

Sable Pellets. 

Vert,        Pomeys. 

Purpure, Gnlpes. 

Tome,     Oranges. 

Satiguittc Gtizes. 

Baants  represent  pieces  of  gold,  or  silver,  in  coat  armour, 
as  fig.  10.  "  Gules,  a  fesse  between  three  bezants,  or." 
—  Tortenuxes  arc  supposed  to  represent  xvastcls,  or  cakes 
of  bread,  as  fig.  11.  "Argent,  a  chevron,  sable,  between 
three  torteauxes,  gules." — Rings  and  nnnulets  were  marks 
of  nobility  among  the  Romans,  and  became  the  prizes 
of  tournaments  and  jousts;  whence  they  were  naturally 
transferred  to  coat  armour,  as  fig.  12.  "  Or,  three  an- 
nulets, gules ;"  and,  when  these  annulets,  or  great  rings, 
are  borne  one  within  another,  they  are  termed,  by  the 
French,  vires,  as  fig.  13.  "  Gnles,  three  vires,  or  an- 
nulets within  one  another,  argent," 
Guttees.  Gultees  are  figures  which  represent  drops;  and, 
like  the  roundles,  they  vary  in  their  names  according  to 
the  tincture,  as  follow  : 

If  they  be  Or,  they  are  called  Guttees  il'or. 

Argent,    Guttees  il'eau. 

Gules,      Guttees  dc  sang. 

-Izure,     Guttees  dc  hirmcs. 

Sable,      , Guttees  de  poix. 

Vert,       '. Guttees  d'olive. 

An  example  of  the  guttees  de  sang  is  given  in  fig.  14-;  as 
"  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  sable,  a  St.  Katharine's 
wheel,  argent;  second  and  third,  ar^e/i/,  three  guttees 
de  sang,  two  and  one." 

Charges. 
Charges  are  the  figures  of  natural  and  artificial  things, 
which  are  called  common  charges,  because  they  are  com- 
mon to  other  sciences  as  well  as  heraldry.  These 
charges  are  blazoned  variously,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects.  Animals  are  blazoned,  in  re- 
spect to  their  posture  and  actions,  as  follow  ;  rampant,  as 
a  lion  rampant,  fig.  31,  Plate  No.  II,  when  he  is  erect 
standing  on  one  of  his  hind  legs;  sejant,  or  sitting, 
as  a  lion  sejant,  fig.  32;  couchant,  i.  c.  lying  at  rest, 
with  the  head  erect, as  fig.  33  ;  passant,  in  a  walking 
position,  as  fig.  Gl;  gardant,  looking  full-faced,  as  in 
fig.  3.5,  which  is  blazoned,  "  A  lion  passant  gardant;" 
rampant  gardant,  as  fig.  35  ;  saliant,  in  a  leaping 
posture,  as  fig.  36 ;  tripping  is  said  of  the  stag,  as 
fig.  37  ;  courant,  of  the  stag,  and  other  animals,  running, 
as  fig.  38  ;  at  gaze,  of  the  stag  when  lie  looks  full-faced, 
as  fig.  39 ;  lodged,  of  the  stag  when  at  rest  on  the 
ground,  as  fig.  40  ;  volant,  of  birds  in  general  in  a  flying 
posture,  as  il  ;  rising,  of  a  bird  that  is  preparing  to  fly, 
as  fig.  42  ;  hauriant,  of  fishes  when  erect  palewajs,  as 
fig.  1,  Plate  No.  Ill  (40)  ;  naiant,  swimming  of  fishes, 
as  fig.  2.  To  these  may  be  added  other  blazons  of  ani- 
mals generally,  as  dormant,  for  a  sleeping  posture ; 
addorsed,  for  two  animals  back  to  back  ;  nowcd,  i.  e. 
knotted  like  a  serpent ;  counter-passant,  for  two  animals 
walking  ditferent  ways  ;  so  counter-saliant,  counter-trip- 
ping, &c.  [vide  Dormant,  Addorsed,  Ac]  The  teeth 
and  claws  of  lions,  and  other  ravenous  beasts,  are  called 
iheir  arms  ;  and,  when  they  are  of  a  different  tincture, 
they  are  said  to  be  armed;  and,  if  their  tongue  be  of  a 
different  tincture,  they  are  said  to  he  langued ;  as  "  A 
lion,  argent,  armed  and  langued,  gules,"     Tame  animals, 


as  the  ox,  ram,  &c.  which  are  furnished  with  horns  and 
hoofs  ditferent  from  their  bodies,  are  said  to  be  armed, 
ungnled,  or  hoofed,  of  such  and  such  a  tincture ;  but 
deer  are  said  to  be  attired  on  account  of  their  antlers. 
Dogs,  in  respect  to  their  kind,  are  blazoned  beating, 
coursing,  scenting,  &c.  The  beaks  and  talons  of  birds  of 
prey  are  termed  their  arms  ;  whence  they  are  said  to  be 
armed  and  mcmbcred ;  and  tame  birds,  on  the  contrary, 
are  said  to  be  beaked  and  meynbered  :  but  the  cock  is  said 
to  be  armed,  crested,  and  jellopped,  i.  e.  armed,  for  his  beak 
and  spurs;  crested,  on  account  of  his  comb;  aniijellopped, 
on  account  of  his  wattles.  The  falcon  is  generally 
borne  the  same  as  the  eagle,  and  blazoned  in  the  same 
terms,  except  when  he  has  a  hood,  bells,  virols,  or  rings, 
and  leishes,  in  which  case  he  is  said  to  be  hooded,  belled, 
jessed,  and  leished ;  when  in  the  act  of  striking  his  prey, 
he  is  said  to  be  pouncing.  When  the  heads  of  animals 
are  borne  thcj'  are  said  to  be  coupcd,  if  cut  evenly  off,  as 
fig.  3,  Plate  No.  Ill  (40);  or  couped  close,  if  cut  close  ; 
caboshcd,  when  the  head  is  cut  off  close  behind  the  ears, 
as  fig.  4  ;  and  trnnked,  in  particular,  of  bulls'  heads  ; 
erased,  if  the  head  seem  to  be  violently  torn  from  the 
body,  as  fig.  5.  When  the  whole  foreleg  of  a  lion,  or 
other  beast,  is  borne  in  arms,  it  is  termed  a  jamb  ;  and, 
if  conped,  or  erased,  near  the  middle  joint,  it  is  a  paxu. 
When  the  arm  of  a  man  is  borne,  it  is  either  erect,  when 
couped  at  the  elbow  ;  or  cmboived,  when  it  forms  aix 
elbow ;  dexter  for  the  right  arm,  and  sinister  for  the  left. 
The  temples  of  a  man  are  said  to  be  tvreathed  when  de- 
corated with  laurel,  oak,  iv}',  &c.  As  to  his  whole  dress, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  naked,  or  habited,  rustrc,  in  armour, 
or  in  robes.  Animals  in  general  are  said  to  be  crined, 
which  have  the  hair  of  a  different  tincture  ;  sometimes 
thej^  are  said  to  he  dismembered,  when  thej' are  cut  in 
pieces,  but  not  so  as  altogether  to  destroy  the  form  ; 
and  debruiscd,  when  a  bend,  or  any  ordinary,  is  placed 
over  them.  The  wings  of  birds  are  said  to  be  displayed, 
when  their  wings  are  expanded,  as  fig.  G ;  close,  when 
they  sit  close  to  the  body  ;  indorsed,  when  they  sit  back 
to  back  ;  erect,  when  the  points  of  the  wings  are  up- 
wards ;  inverted,  when  the  position  is  reversed,  or  the 
points  downwards.  Fishes  are  said  to  hejinned  if  the  fins 
areof  a  particular  tincture.  Of  heavenly  bodies,  the  sua 
is  said  to  be  /»  his  meridian,  or  his  glory,  or  in  an  eclipse, 
&c. ;  the  moon,  crescent,  increscent,  and  decrescent ; 
a  comet,  streaming,  &c.  Of  vegetables,  the  tree  is 
said  to  be  fructed,  if  bearing  fruit ;  acorned,  if  bearing 
acorns;  ragulcd  and  trunked,  when  its  limbs  are  cut  off, 
leaving  only  the  stumps  ;  eradicated,  when  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  blasted,  withered,  &c. ;  a  branch  is  said  to  be 
slipped,  leaved,  Sec. ;  leaves  ;uid  flowers  are  said  to  be 
pendant,  or  erect,  &c.  The  sheaves  of  corn  are  termed 
garbs.  If  any  thing  seems  to  be  proceeding  from  an- 
other, it  is  termed  issuant,  as  "  An  arm  imbowed 
issuant  ;  "  an  arrow  is  said  to  be  barbed  and  feathered  ; 
a  castle  is  said  to  be  lowered ;  a  key,  endorsed ;  colours, 
disvelopped ;  a  weapon,  imbrued,  that  is  bloody;  a  horse, 
furnished,  when  bridled,  saddled,  and  completely  capa- 
risoned. When  the  field  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
it  is  said  to  be  quarterly  when  they  have  each  their 
charges ;  these  are  said  to  be  on  the  Jzrst,  i.  e.  on  the 
field  of  the  first  quarter;  on  the  second,  i.  e.  the  field  of 
the  second;  and,  when  there  are  several  metals,  or  tinc- 
tures, of  the  ftr.-t,  is  said  to  denote  the  first  mentioned  ; 
and  of  the  last,  to  signify  the  last  mentioned. 
Distinctions  of  Houses.  Distinctions  of  houses  are  certain 
differences  which  serve  to  inform  us  from  what  line  the 
bearer  of  each  is  descended;  which  are  otherwise  called 
mari.s  of  cadcnci/.  The  distinctions  made  use  of  for 
differencing  the  several  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
h2 
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blood  royal  of  England  arc  generally  labels  differently 
charged.  The  distinctions  of  houses  in  general,  as  given 
in  fig.  7,  are  as  follow,  namely, 

First  House. 
Fig.  7,  Plate  III  (+0). 

1.  The  Laid  is  borne  by  the  eldest  son  while  his  father  is 
livipfi;,  to  denote  that  he  is  but  the  third  person,  his  fa- 
ther being  one,  his  mother  another,  and  himself  tlie  third. 

2.  The  Crescent  is  borne  by  the  second  son,  to  show  that 
he  should  increase  the  family  by  estate  or  reputation. 

3.  The  Mutlel,  or  spur-rowel,  for  the  third,  signiKes  that 
he  should  follow  the  pursuits  of  chivalry. 

■t.  The  Martlet,  for  the  fourth  son,  to  denote  that  he  should 
become  a  soldier,  and  defend  castles,  which  were  the 
abodes  of  the  martlet. 

5.  The  Annulet,  for  the  fifth  son,  reminds  him  that  he 
should  achieve  great  actions. 

6.  The  Fleur  de  Lis,  for  the  sixth  son,  reminds  him  of  his 
country  and  his  prince. 

7.  The  lio^e,  for  the  seventh  son,  reminds  him  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  flourish  like  that  flower. 

8.  The  Moline,  for  the  eighth  son,  reminds  him  that  he 
must  strive  for  his  own  advancement. 

9.  The  Double  Qunlrejhil  shows  that  the  ninth  son  is  re- 
moved from  his  eldest  brother  by  eight  degrees. 

The  Second  and  following  Houses. 
The  Second  Houxc  has  the  crescent  with  the  label  on  it 
for  the  first  son  of  the  second ;  with  the  crescent  on  it 
for  the  third  son,  of  the  second  son,  and  so  on  with  the 
others.  The  Tliird  Hoiixe  has  the  mullet  with  the  label 
on  it  for  the  first  son  of  the  third  son,  with  the  crescent 
on  it  for  the  second  son  of  the  third  son,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  different  members  in  this  and  the  other  houses. 
Marshalling. 

Marshalling  is  the  orderly  disposing  of  sundry  coat  armours 
pertaining  to  distinct  families,  marshalled  on  account  of 
descent,  marriage,  alliance,  gifts  of  the  sovereign,  adop- 
tion, &c.  To  this  branch  of  the  science  may  also  be 
added  an  account  of  the  different  degrees  of  Nobility, 
the  orders  of  Knighthood,  and  tables  of  precedency. 

Of  things  marshalled  some  have  their  place  within  the 
escutcheon,  and  some  without. 

Things  marshfdled  within  the  e.'.cutcheon.  The  things  mar- 
shalled within  the  escutcheon  are  the  arms  of  different 
families  marshalled  on  account  of  descent,  marriage,  al- 
liance, (Src.  When  a  shield  is  divided  into  four  or  more 
parts,  the  arms  that  are  so  borne  are  termed  qiiarterlij, 
as  fig.  16,  Plate  No.  Ill  (40)  ;  the  act  of  thus  dividing 
the  shield  \&  tarmcA  quarlcriug ;  and  the  division  itself, 
together  with  the  figures  borne  therein,  is  also  called  a 
quartering.  When  a  coat  is  borne  with  four  or  more  quar- 
terings,  and  anj'  one  or  more  of  these  quarterings  into 
two  or  more  coats,  then  such  a  quarter  is  termed  a  grand 
quarter,  and  is  said  lohc  quarterli/,  ov  counter-quartered ; 
if  the  coats  arc  placed  palewise  in  the  escutcheon,  it  is 
termed  inijialing,  as  in  the  case  of  man  and  wife,  which 
in  blazon  are  termed  Imron  anA  fcmyne. 

Arms  of  a  man  and  his  n-ife,  or  ti:ix'cs.  When  a  man's  arms 
and  his  wife's  are  impaled  together,  those  of  the  man 
are  placed  on  the  dexter  side,  as  in  fig  10,  Plate  No.  HI. 
(40)  and  of  the  woman  on  the  sinister.  If  a  man  marry  two 
wives  the  coat  of  the  first  shall  be  jilaced  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  chief  part,  and  that  of  the  second  on  the 
base  impale<l  with  the  husband  ;  in  case  of  a  man  and 
his  three  wives,  the  two  first  tierced  with  his  own,  and 
the  third  in  base,  &c. 

Arms  of  an  Heiress.     The  arms  of  an  heiress,  when  mar- 


ried, are  not  to  be  impaled  with  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, but  are  to  be  borne  upon  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence, as  fig.  11.  It  is  termed  an  escutcheon  oj'  pretence, 
because  it  denotes  his  pretension  to  her  estate ;  and  if 
the  husband  have  issue  by  her,  the  heir  of  these  two 
inheritors  shall  bear  the  hereditary  coats  of  arms  of  the 
father  and  mother  quarterly  ;  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
containing  the  father's  arms,  and  the  second  and  third 
the  mother's,  as  in  fig.  16. 
ylrnis  of  a  widoiv.  A  widow  impales  the  arms  of  her  late 
husband  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  paternal  coat  of  her 
ancestor  upon  a  lozenge,  as  in  fig.  12.  If  the  widow  be 
also  an  heiress,  her  arms  are  to  be  borne  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence  over  those  of  her  late  husband  in  a  lozenge, 
as  in  fig.  13. 
Arms  of  a  Bachelor.  The  arms  of  a  bachelor  are  as  in  fig.  8.  A 
bachelor,  while  he  remains  such,  may  quarter  his  pater- 
nal coat  with  other  coats  if  they  belong  to  him  ;  but  he 
may  not  impale  it  till  he  is  married. 
Arms  of  a  Maid.  The  arms  of  a  maid  are  to  be  placed  in 
a  lozenge,  as  in  fig.  9 ;  and  if  her  father  bore  any  dif- 
ference in  his  coat,  the  same  is  to  be  continued  to  de- 
note what  branch  she  is  from. 
Arms  of  a  Commoner  and  his  Ladq.  When  a  commoner 
is  married  to  a  lady  of  quality,  he  is  not  to  impale  her 
arms  with  his  own  ;  but  they  are  to  be  set  aside  of  one 
another  in  separate  shields,  as  in  fig.  H,  as  the  lady  still 
retains  her  title  and  rank. 
Arms  of  a  Knight  and  his  Lady.  When  a  knight  of  the 
garter  is  married,  his  wife's  arms  must  be  placed  in  a 
distinct  shield,  as  in  fig.  17,  because  his  arms  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  ensign  of  that  order ;  for  though  the 
husband  may  give  his  equal  share  of  the  shield  and  he- 
reditary honour,  yet  he  cannot  share  his  temporary  or- 
der of  knighthood  with  her. 
Arms  of  alliance.  Arms  of  alliance  are  such  as  betoken 
the  alliance  of  the  bearer  to  other  families,  which  arc 
always  borne  quarterly,  the  paternal  coat  being  always 
placed  in  the  first  quarter.  Examples  of  such  arms  are 
given  in  Plate  No.  V.  (-12).  The  first  that  quartered 
arms  in  England  was  King  Edward  III.  who  bore  Eng- 
land and  France  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Philip  IV.  King  of  France. 
Arms  of  office.  Arms  of  office  are  marshalled  by  way  of 
impale,  like  those  of  man  and  wife;  the  right  side  being 
given  to  the  coat  that  represents  the  office,  and  the  left 
to  the  paternal  coat,  as  tbe  Arms  of  a  Bishop,  in  fig.  15. 
There  are,  besides  these,  other  kinds  of  arms,  as  arms  of 
dominion,  arms  of  pretension,  arms  of  community,  as- 
sumptive arms,  arms  of  patronage,  arms  of  adoption, 
&c.  [vide  Arms'] 
Exterior  ornaments  of  the  Escutcheon.  The  exterior  or- 
naments of  the  escutcheon  are  the  helmet,  mantling, 
crest,  escroll,  wreath,  motto,  supporters,  cap  of  dignity 
and  crown,  which  are  denominated  by  the  general  name 
of  timbres,  from  the  Teutonic  timner,  signifying  a  top  or 
summit;  whence  to  timbre  the  arms  is  to  adorn  them 
Avith  lielmet,  mantle,  crest,  &-c. 
Helmet.  The  helmet,  which  is  placed  on  the  toj)  of  the 
escutcheon,  varies  both  in  form  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  made.  Those  of  sovereign  jirinccs  are 
of  gold,  those  of  the  nobility  of  silver,  and  those  of 
gentlemen  of  polished  steel.  The  full-faced  helmet,  with 
six  bars,  as  in  fig.  18,  is  for  the  King  and  princes  of  the 
blood;  the  side-long  helmet,  with  five  bars,  is  for  dukes 
and  marquisses,  &c.  as  fig.  19.  Thu/ull-faced  helmet  of 
steel,  with  its  beaver  or  vizor  open,  is  for  knights,  as  in 
fig.  20;  and  the  side-long  helmet,  with  the  vizor  shut, 
for  the  esquire,  as  m  fig.  21. 
Mantling.     The  mantling,  or  mantle,  was  anciently  fixed 
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to  the  helmet,  to  which  it  served  as  a  covering,  Mant- 
lings.are  now  used  like  cloaks  to  cover  tliewhole  atchieve- 
mcnt.  The  mantle  in  blazon  is  said  to  be  douhled,  i.  e. 
lined  throughout  with  some  one  of  the  favours  above- 
named.  The  common  tincture,  or  colour  of  these, 
both  for  nobility  and  gentlemen,  is  gules,  but  the  King's 
is  clotii  of  gold. 

Crest,  The  crest,  or  cognizance,  is  placed  upon  the  most 
eminent  parts  of  the  helmet,  but  yet  so  as  to  admit  the 
interposition  of  the  mantle,  wreath,  &c.  Crests  were  an- 
ciently worn  in  the  field  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
wearers  from  others  by  means  of  their  followers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  their  leaders'  crest.  As 
appendages  to  the  crest  are  the — IVreath,  which  serves 
as  a  support ;  it  is  composed  of  two  colours  wreathed  or 
twisted  together,  as  in  fig,  23. — TheA'.MTo//,  as  in  fig.  22, 
which  was  formerly  in  great  estimation  as  a  support  to 
the  crest. 

Motto.  The  motto,  word,  or  saying,  consists  of  the  word 
or  phrase  which  gentlemen  carry  in  a  scroll  under  or 
above  their  arms;  of  which  examples  are  given  in  the 
atchievements,  Plate  No.  V.  (+2). 

Supporters.  Supporters  were  originallj'  only  ancient  de- 
vices or  badges,  which  by  custom  came  to  embellish 
armorial  ensigns.  They  are  called  s'ipportcrs  because 
they  hold  the  shield;  and  if  they  be  of  the  figures  of 
angels,  or  human  beings,  they  are  called  by  the  French 
teneiits.  Of  these  there  are  examples  in  Plate  No.  V.  (-1-2.) 

Cap  of  dianily.  The  Cap  of  Dignity,  otherwise  called 
a  Ducal  Cap,  is  a  head  tire  which  dukes  and  commanders 
were  accustomed  to  wear  in  token  of  excellency,  as 
fig.  24-.  This  cap  must  be  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  turned 
up  with  ermine. 

Crowns  and  Coronets.  Crowns  are  worn  only  by  sovereign 
princes,  in  distinction  from  coronets,  which  are  worn  by 
nobility,  and  are  inferior  to  the  former,  bi>th  in  size  and 
richness.  A  comparative  view  of  the  crown,  coronets, 
&c.  worn  in  England,  is  given  in  fig.  2.5  to  ;^.5,  Plate 
No.  III.  (40);  and  a  more  particular  account  of  each 
may  be  found  under  its  respective  head. 

Ensigns,  civil  and  viilitary.  Ensigns  are  the  insignia  of 
knighthood,  of  which  there  arc  four  orders  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick — The  Order  of  the  Garter,  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Gor- 
ier,was  instituted  by  Edward  III.;  it  consists  of  twenty- 
six  Knights  Companions,  generally  princes  and  peers, 
whereof  the  King  of  England  is  the  sovereign,  forming 
a  college  or  corporation,  and  having  a  great  and  little 
seal.  Their  officers  are,  a  prelate,  chancellor,  register, 
king  at  arms,  and  usher  of  the  black  rod.  They  have 
also  a  dean,  12  canons,  petty  canons,  vergers,  2tJ  pen- 
sioners, &c.  The  habit  and  ensigns  of  the  order  are  a 
garter,  mantle,  cap,  and  collar.  The  collar  is  composed 
of  pieces  of  gold  in  the  fashion  of  garters ;  to  this  is 
affixed  the  image  of  St.  George,  called  the  George, 
■which  is  the  badge  of  the  order,  together  with  the  motto, 
Honi  soit,  qui  mat  y  pense.  The  star,  which  has  been 
introduced  subsequently  to  the  other  insignia,  is  a  sort 
of  cross  irradiated  with  beams  of  silver,  as  fig.  1,  Plate 
V.o.\\.  (\\).— Order  of  the  Bath,  styled  the  most  ho- 
nourable Order  of  the  Bath,  so  called  from  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  creation,  was  instituted  or  revived  by 
Henry  ]V^  at  his  coronation.  By  the  ordinance  of  his 
present  Majesty,  as  Prince  Regent,  in  1815,  it  was 
made  to  consist  of  three  classes  of  Knights,  namely, 
1st,  Knights  Grand  Crosses;  2dly,  Knights  Comman- 
ders ;  and  Sdly,  Knights  Companions.  The  first  Class, 
or  Grand  Crosses,  wear  a  star  of  silver  rays,    having 


in  the  centre  a  cross  of  eight  points,  &c.  thereon 
within  the  circle,  motto,  and  wreath  of  the  order,  three 
imperial  crowns,  and  also  a  broad  crimson  ribbon  from 
the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side,  and  pendent  there- 
from the  badge  of  the  Order,  namely,  a  cross  of  eight 
points,  enamelled  argent,  edged  gold,  having  in  each  of 
the  four  angles  a  lion  passant,  gardant,  crowned  or,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  said  cross  three  crowns  of  gold 
within  the  circle  and  motto  of  the  order,  surrounded  by 
two  branches  of  laurel  issuing  from  an  escrol  azure 
thereon,  inscribed  Ich  dicn,  as  in  fig.  2. — Order  of  the 
Thistle,  st3'led  tite  most  ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle,  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  ."ichaius.  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  therefore  claims  antiquity  above  that  of  the 
Garter.  The  collar  of  this  order  consists  of  thistles 
and  sprigs  of  rue ;  the  badge  consists  of  a  cross  of  St. 
Andrew,  as  in  fig.  3;  whence  this  order  of  knighthood 
has  been  denominated  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew. — Order 
of  St.  Patrick,  styled  the  most  illustrious  Order  of  St. 
Patrick,  was  instituted  by  our  late  Sovereign  in  1783. 
It  is  the  only  order  belonging  to  Ireland,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  Emope,  as  in  fig.  4.  The  foreign 
Orders  of  Knighthood  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  Order. 
Order  of  Precedency.  The  order  of  precedency  as  pre- 
scribed on  all  public  solemnities,  is  as  in  the  following 
table. 

Table  of  Precedency  nf  Men. 

The  King. 

Prince  of  Wales. 

King's  Sons. 

King's  Grandsons. 

King's  Brothers. 

King's  Uncles. 

King's  Nephews. 

Husbands  of  the  King's  Daughters. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord-Primate  of  England. 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  being  a  Baron. 

Archbishop  of  York,   Primate  of  England. 

Lord  High  Treasurer. 

Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  CJreat  Chamberlain. 

Lord  High  Constable. 

Earl  Marshal. 
Lord  High  .Admiral. 
Lord  Steward  of  His  Majesty's  Household. 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  Ilis  Majesty's  Household. 
Dukes  according  to  their  Patents. 
Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Marquesses  according  to  their  patents. 
Dukes'  eldest  sons. 
Earls  according  to  their  patents. 
Younger  sons  of  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Marquisses'  eldest  sons. 
Dukes'  younger  sons. 
Viscounts  according  to  their  patents. 
Earls'  eldest  sons. 
Marquisses'  younger  sons. 
Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  and  all  other  bi- 
shops, according  to  their  seniority  of  creation. 
Secretary  of  State,  being  a  Baron. 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal. 
Barons  according  to  their  patents. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  House- 
hold. 
Secretary  of  State,  being  under  the  degree  of  a  Baron. 
Viscounts'  eldest  sons. 
Earls'  younger  sons. 
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Barons'  eldest  sons. 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 

Privy  Councillors. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  Cliief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

.Judges  and  Barons  of  the  degree  of  the  coif  of  the  said  court, 

according  to  seniority. 

Bannerets  made  bj'  the  King  himself  in  person. 

Viscounts'  younger  sons. 

Barons'  younger  sons. 

Baronets. 

Bannerets  not  made  by  the  King  himself  in  person. 

Knights  of  the  Thistle. 

Grand  Crosses. 

Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath. 

Companions  of  the  Bath. 

Knights  Batchelors. 

Eldest  sons  of  the  youngest  sons  of  Peers. 

Baronets'  eldest  sons. 

Knights  of  the  Garters'  eldest  sons. 

Bannerets'  eldest  sons. 

Knights  of  the  Thistle  and  Baths'  eldest  sons. 

Knights'  eldest  sons. 

Baronets'  younger  sons. 

Esquires  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Esquires  by  creation. 

Esquires  by  office. 

Younger  sons  of  Knights  of  the  (iarter. 

Younger  sons  of  Bannerets  of  both  kinds. 

Younger  sons  of  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Younger  sons  of  Knights  Batchelors. 

Gentlemen. 

Tabic  of  Precedency  of  Women. 

The  order  of  precedency  among  women  is  regulated  on  the 

same  principle  as  that  of  the  men. 
Atchievenienls.  The  atchievcment  is  the  arms  of  every 
gentleman,  according  to  his  degree,  well  marshalled 
with  the  supporters,  helmet,  crest,  cS;c. 
The  following  are  examples  of  atchievements  for  the  dif- 
ferent degrees,  beginning  with  the  lowest. 
Atchievements,  Plate  No.  V  (42). 
Gentry,  l-'i^.  1.  The  paternal  coat  of  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant-General  William  Tatton,  (juniierhj,  first  and 
fourth,  (ii-frent,  a  crescent,  snUc  ;  second  and  thWii  giilex, 
a  crescent  of  the  first ;  another  in  the  Eessc-point  for 
difference  countercharged,  as  the  field.  For  his  crest  on 
a  helmet  mantled  gnlc!,  doubled  arsrcnt,  a  wreath  of  his 
colours  thereon,  a  greyhound  sejant  rir<fcnl,  tied  by  the 
neck  to  a  hawthorn  tree,  fruited  proper,  with  a  band  ur. 
I'i^.  2.  "  He  bcaroth  (juartercd  nine  coats  ;  viz.  1.  Sn/)/c, 
on  a  clievron,  between  three  bulls'  heads  caboshcd,  a 
crescent,  (irarnl,  for  dilference ;  by  the  name  of  Wright. 
2.  Argent,  on  a  chevron,  sakle,  three  pheons,  or,  by  the 
name  of  I'ickerton.  fi.  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented, 
azure,  two  ducal  coronets,  between  them  an  annulet, 
uroctil,  for  difference;  by  the  name  of  Leiic/i.  '1-.  Argent, 
on  a  cross  engrailed,  snble,  five  mullets  of  the  first ;  l)y 
the  name  of  Vrodshnm.  5.  Argent,  an  orle  between 
eight  martlets,  sable;  by  the  name  of  IVninington. 
6.  Gules,  on  a  chief,  argent,  three  annulets  of  the  first ; 
by  the  name  of  ()ferton.  7.  Azure,  a  tyger  passant, 
or;  by  the  name  of  Loxve.  8.  Vert,  on  a  fesse,  between 
three  stags  tripping,  or,  a  trefoil  .slipped  of  the  first;  by 
tlie  name  of  Robinson.     9.  Gules,  a  clievron,  between 


two  tuns  in  chief,  and  an  anchor  in  base,  the  cable  pen- 
dent, or  ;  by  the  name  of  Sliipton.  On  an  helmet,  pro- 
per, mantled,  gules,  doubled,  argent,  a  wreath  of  his 
colours,  whereon  is  placed  a  ducal  coronet,  proper,  out 
of  which  proceeds  a  bull's  head  couped,  sable,  armed, 
argent."  These  are  the  arms  of  the  Wright  family  of 
Cheshire,  who  are  descended  from  Thomas  Buckley, 
■who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Wright. 

Baronets.  Fig.  3.  "  The  field  is  palcways,  of  six  pieces, 
argent  and  azure,  on  a  bund,  gules,  three  cinquefoils,  or, 
in  the  dexter  chief  point  the  arms  of  Ulster  for  the 
Baronet's  mark.  Above,  an  lielmet  suiting  the  dignity 
of  a  baronet,  mantled,  gules,  doubled,  argent  ;  and  for 
his  crest,  on  a  torcc,  argent  and  azure,  a  stag  in  full 
course,  escarfoned  about  the  neck,  argent,  attired  and 
unguled,  or."  This  atchievement  belonged  to  the  right 
worshipful  Sir  Edward  .Stradling,  of  Glamorganshire, 
whose  ancestor,   Sir  John,  was  the  fifth  baronet  created. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Fig.  4.  The  arms  of  the 
Archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury  are  azure,  an  epis- 
copal staff  in  pale,  or,  ensigned  with  a  cross  patee,  ar- 
gent, surmounted  by  a  pall  of  the  last,  charged  with  four 
crosses,  patee  fitcliy,  sable,  edged  and  fringed  of  the 
second. 

Baron.  Fig.  5.  "  He  beareth  quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
argent,  a  chevron,  gules,  between  three  buckles,  sable; 
second,  or,  two  lions  passant  gardant,  gules  ;  third,  ar- 
gent, on  a  bend  ingrailed,  gules,  a  leopard's  head  be- 
tween two  crescents  of  the  field,  and  on  a  chief,  azure, 
three  Catherine  wheels  of  the  last.  Supporters,  two  uni- 
corns, argent,  their  horns,  manes,  tuffs,  and  hoofs,  or, 
each  gorged  with  a  ducal  collar,  party,  per  pale,  or  and 
gules.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  his  colours,  a  moorcock's 
head  couped  between  two  wings  erect,  sable,  his  comb 
and  wattles,  proper  ;  "  the  arms  of  Morton  Lord  Dueie. 

\'iscount.  Fig.  6.  "  He  beareth  quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
sable  ;  in  the  first  a  lion  rampant,  argent  ;  second  and 
third  as  the  lion.  Supporters,  on  the  dexter  side,  an 
antelope,  ermine,  his  horns,  mane,  tuffs,  and  hoofs,  or, 
and  on  the  sinister  a  sea  horse,  argent,  his  mane  and  tip 
of  the  tail,  as  the  dexter,  each  standing  on  a  cannon, 
proper.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  his  colours,  an  antelope 
at  gaze,  as  the  supporter,  and  his  tail  extended ;"  the 
arms  of  Admiral  Byng  ^'iscount  Torrington. 

Earl.  Fig.  7.  "  He  beareth  party  per  pale,  azure  and 
gules,  three  lions  ramjiant,  argent,  supported  on  the 
dexter  side  by  a  leopard  of  the  last  spotted  of  all  co- 
lours ;  on  the  sinister  by  a  lion,  as  in  the  arms, 
each  collared  with  a  ducal  collar,  the  first  azure,  the 
second  gules.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  his  colours,  a  wy- 
vern,  vert,  holding  in  his  mouth  a  sinister  hand,  couped 
at  the  wrist  of  the  second;"  the  atchievement  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Duke.  Fig.  8.  "  Field,  sable,  three  harts'  heads  caboshcd, 
argent,  attired,  or,  supjiorted  by  two  stags,  proper,  at- 
tired as  the  former,  and  each  collared  with  a  chaplet  of 
flowers  and  greens.  Crest,  on  a  wreath  of  his  colours, 
a  serpent  noozed,  proper;"  theatchieveintnt  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

The  Prince  of  Wales.  Fig.  9.  The  arms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  differ  from 
the  Royal  Arms  in  nothing  else  but  the  addition  of  the 
label,  and  the  motto  leh  (lien,  i.  c.  1  serve,  which  was 
brought  into  use  b)'  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  took 
it  from  John,  Prince  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  slew  at  the 
battle  of  Crescy.  Before  the  Union,  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  kingdom  of  England  bad  for  his  proper  and  pecu- 
liar device,  what  was  corru])tly  called  the  Prince's  nn»«,- 
namely,  a  coronet  of  Flcurs  tk  lis,  and  crosses  patee,  or. 
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beautified  with  three  ostrich's  feathers,  argent,  and  on 
an  escroll  the  motto  before  mentioned. 
The  Kins-  i'ig-  It).  The  Royal  ensigns,  armorial,  are  as 
follon- :  quarter]}',  first,  gii/es,  three  lions  passant  gar- 
dant,  in  pale,  or,  for  the  arms  of  England  impaled  with 
those  of  Scotland,  which  are,  or,  a  lion  rampant  within 
a  double  tressure  counterHory,  gii/es  ;  the  second,  a 
rose  in  lieu  of  the  arms  of  Trance,  which  are  no  longer 
quartered  with  the  Royal  Arms  ;  third,  azure,  an  Irish 
harp,  or,  stringed,  argent,  for  Ireland  ;  fourth,  Seme 
part)-,  per  pale  and  per  chevron,  in  the  first,  gutcs, 
two  lions  passant  gardant,  or,  for  Brunswick ;  in 
the  second  partition,  nr,  semy  of  hearts,  gules,  and  a 
lion  rampant,  i^zure,  armed  and  langued  of  the  first,  for 
Lunenburgh  ;  the  base  is  gules,  a  horse  current,  argent. 
Over  these  three  last,  on  a  shield  of  pretence,  gules, 
Constantine's  crown,  all  within  the  garter,  the  chief 
ensign  of  that  most  noble  order.  Al)Ove  the  whole  a 
helmet  suitable  to  his  Majesty's  Royal  dignity;  upon  the 
same  a  rich  mantle  of  cloth,  doubled  ermine,  adorned 
with  an  imperial  crown,  surmounted  with  a  lion  passant 
gardant,  or  crowned  with  the  like  for  the  crest.  Sup- 
porters, on  the  dexter  side,  a  lion  rampant  gardant,  or, 
crowned  as  the  former;  on  the  sinister  side,  a  unicorn, 
argent,  armed,  crined,  and  unguled,  or,  gorged,  with 
a  collar  of  crosses  patee,  and  Jleurs  dc  Us,  a  chain 
thereto  affixed,  passing  between  his  forelegs,  and  re-  j 
flexed  over  his  back;  or;  both  standing  on  a  compart- ! 
ment,  from  whence  issue  two  royal  badges  of  his  .Ma- 
jesty's chief  dominions;  namely,  a  Red  Rose  for 
England,  and  a  Thistle  for  Scotland  ;  and  on  the  com- 
partment an  escroll  with  this  motto,  1)1  EU  ET  MON 
DROIT,  which  words  were  first  used  by  Richard  I.  on 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  French. 
HE'RBA  [B'A.)  the  Herb  is  defined  by  Linnseus  to  be  that 
part  of  a  vegetable  which  arises  from  the  root,  is  termi- 
nated by  the  fructification,  and  comprehends  the  stem, 
leaves,  fructification,  and  hybernacle. 
HERBA'CEOUS  (Zf(j^)  herbaceous;  an  epithet  for  plants  or 

stems  that  perish  annually  down  to  the  root. 
HE'liB.E  (/?;/)  is   the  name  of  the  fourth  nation  or  tribe 

into  which  Linnteos  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
HE'RB.VGE   (Lear)   the  liberty  to   feed   cattle  in   another 

man's  ground. 
HERBA'GIUM  anlerius  (Archaol.)  the  first  crop  of  hay  or 

grass. 
HE'RBAL  (Bot.)  the  title  of  a  book  which  gives  an  account 

of  the  names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants  or  herbs. 
HE'RBALIST  (Bot.)  one  who  is  skilled  in  distinguishing  the 

forms,  virtues,  and  natures  of  all  sorts  of  herbs. 
HERBA'RIUM  (/jo/.)  a  place  set  apart  for  the  cultivation 

of  herbs.  j  I 

HERBA'TU.AI  f^Hflf/en^iHiK  (Bot.)  Sweet-scented  Ail-Heal. 
HE'RHENGER  (Arcfifsol.)  or  harbinger,  an  officer  in   the   ( 
king's  house  who  goes  before  and  allots  to  the  noblemen,  jj 
and  those   of  the   king's  household,  their  lodging.     Kileh. 
fol.  176. 
Hereenger  is  also  an  inn-keeper. 
HERBERGA'GIUM  (Archceol.)  lodgings  to  receive  guests 

in  the  way  of  hospitality. 
HERBERGA'TL'S  (ArchcEol.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  in  an 

inn. 
HERBERGA'RE  (Archaol.)    to   harbour,   entertain;    from 

the  Saxon  haepe  beiij,  a  house  of  entertainment. 
HERCE  (Archcecl.)  signifies  literally  a  harrow,  but  is  taken 
for  a  candlestick  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,  which  is  set  up 
in  churches,  in  which  many  candles  are  placed,  at  the  head 
of  a  cenotaph.     Fht.  I.  'i,  c.  77. 
HE'RCIA  (Archaol.)  vide  Herce. 
HERCIA'RE  (Archceol.)  to  harrow. 
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HE'RCULES  (Astron.)  one  of  the   48   old   constellations 
which  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  29 ;  to  Tycho,  28  ;  and  to  the  I3rltannic 
Catalogue,   1 13  stars. 
HERCU'LEl'S  tnorhus  (Med.)  vide  Ileracleos. 
HERDELE'N(;E  (Spon.)  the  dressing  of  a  roe. 
HR'RDWERCII  (Archccul.)  labours  for  herdsmen,  foimerlv 

done  at  the  will  of  their  lord. 
HEREBA'NNU.M  (Law)  from  the   Saxon  hepe,   an  army, 
and  ban,  an   edict;  a  mulct  for  not  going  armed  into  the 
field  when  summoned. 
HE'REBOTE  (Laiv)  from  the  Saxon  hepe,   an   army,  and 
bote,  a  messenger;  the  king's  edict  commanding  his  sub- 
jects into  the  field. 
HERE'DITAMENTS   (Lmv)    hcBreditamenta,  all  such  im- 
moveable things  which  a  man  may  have  to  him  and  his 
heirs  by  waj-  of  inheritance.     They  are  either  corporeal  or 
incorporeal. —  Corporeal  hereditaments  are  such  as  affect  the 
senses,  as  lands,  houses,  &c — Incorporeal  hereditaments  arc 
rights  issuing  out   of  things   incorporeal,    as  advowsons, 
tithes,  common-ways,  &c. 
HERE'DIT.\RY  diseases  (Med.)  such  diseases  as  children 
derive  from   their  parents  in  the  first   rudiments  of   the 
fcclus. 
HE'REFARE  (Archceol.)  a  being  engaged  in  warfare. 
HE'REGATE  (Arcliceol.)  a  tribute  paid  to  the  lord  for  the 

carrying  on  a  war. 
HE'REGELI)    [  Archceol.)  a  tax  raised  for  maintaining  an 

army. 
HERE'LLUS  (Ich.)  a  little  sort  offish,  perhaps  the  minows. 
HE'RENACH  (Archceol.)  an  archdeacon. 
HE'REMONES   (Archceol.)  followers  of  an  army.     Lamb. 

Leg.  In.  c.  15. 
HERE'SLITA  (.irchceol.)  or  heressa,  a  hired  soldier  that  de- 
parts without  licence  ;  from  the  Saxon  hepe,  an  army,  and 
fliran,  to  slide  or  slip  away. 
HERE'SIARCH  (Ecc.)  utfia-txp^'c,  from  aifso-is,  heres)',  and 
af;c=?,  the  chief  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  or  the  author  of  a 
heresy. 
HE'RETIC  (Ecc.)  one  who  is  tainted  with  heresy. 
HE'RETOG  (.Irchccol.)  from  the  Saxon  hepe,  an  army,  and 

tojen,  to  lead  ;  the  leader  of  an  army. 
HERETO'CHIA  (Archceol.)  vide  Ilereiog. 
HERE'TUM  (Archcvol.)  a  court  in  which  the  guards  of  the 

nobility  used  to  be  drawn  up. 
HERGRi'PPA    (Archceol.)    pulling  by  the  hair,   from   the 

Saxon  haep,  the  hair,  and  jjivpan,  to  seize. 
HE'RICJALDS  (.Irchccol )  a  sort  of  garment. 
HE'RIOT  (Z,rj!u)  from  the  Latin /!o»s,  a  lord,  signified  ori- 
ginally a  tribute  given  to  the  lord  of  the   manor  for  his 
better  preparation  for  war:   it  is  now  used  for  the  best 
beast  that  the  tenant  dies  possessed  of,  which  is   due  and 
payable   to   the  lord  of  the  manor.     Ileriots  are  of  two 
kinds — Ileriot  service,  which  is  due  upon  a  special  reserva- 
tion in  a  grant  or  lease  of  lands,  and  heriot  custom,  which 
depends  upon  immemorial  usage  and  custom. 
HE'RISCHILD  (Laic)  from  the  Saxon  hepe,   an  army,  and 

)'cylb,  a  shield  ;  military  service,  or  a  knight's  fee. 
HE'RISCINDIUM  (Laxv)  a  division  of  household  goods. 
HE'RISLIT  (Laxi:)  a  laying  down  of  arms,  from  the  Saxon 

hepe,  an  army,  and  j-litan,  to  split. 
HE'RISSOX   (l-\irt.)  a  barrier  made  of  beams  stuck  with 

iron  spikes  to  block  up  a  passage. 
HE'RISTAL  (Archceol.)  a  castle,  from  the  Saxon  hepe,  an 

army,  and  j"call,  a  station. 
HE'RITABLE  (Law)  an  epithet  for  what  is  to  be  inherited, 
[vide  Hereditaments'] — Heritable  and  moveable  rights  an- 
swer in  the  Scotch  law  to  what  is  called  in  England  real 
and  personal  property. — Heritable  bond,  a  bond  in  Scot- 
land for  money,  joined  with  a  conveyance  of  land,  or  he- 
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XildLge.— Heritable  jurisdictions,  grants  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, heretofore  bestowed  on  great  families  in  Scotland. 
HEIUTIE'RA   (Bui.)   a  genus    of    plants,    so    called   from 
Charles  L'Heritier,  Class  21   Moiwecin,  Order  8   JMoiia- 
delpliia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.    none;   atilhers  ten. — Pist.  germs  five;  st^le 
short ;  stigma  club-shaped. — Per.  drupe  juiceless  ;  seeds 
sohtary. 
Species.     The  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Heritiera  liltornUs, 
Samundara,  seu  Nngiim,  Looking-glass  Plant. 
IIERM.iE'A  {Ant.)  ipiiSia,  a  festival  observed  in  honour  of 
tfiwc,  i.  e.  Mercury,  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  Greece.     J^schiu. 
in    Timarch  ;     Paus.  in   Arcadic.   Sfc. ;    Athen.    Deipnos. 
1.  14. 
HEKMA'NNIA  (Bat.)   a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Paul   Hermann,  Class  16  Monadclphia,  Order  2  Pentun- 
dria. 

Generic  Character.    C Ai,.  periant/i  one-leaved. —  Cor.  pen- 
tapetalous  —  Stam.  Jilamcnts    five;    anthers    upright. — 
PisT.  germ   roundish;  styles  ^Wiorm;  stigmas  simple. — 
— Per.  capsule  roundish  :  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,   natives  of  the  Cape,  as 
the — Hermannia  allhaifolia,  seu  Ketmia,  Marsh  Mallow- 
leaved  Hermannia. — Ucrmannia  trifitrca,  seu  Althcca, — 
Hermtkinia  plicata,     Plaited-leaved  Hermannia. —  Her- 
mannia alni/'/lia.  Alder-leaved  Hermannia,  &c.  &c. 
Hermannia  is  also  the  Mahernia  pinnata  of  Linnaeus. 
HERMA'PHKODITE    {Anal.)    ^f/^^^ipf Jit.,    from   Hermes, 
Mercury,  and  Aphrodite,  Venus ;  an  epithet  for  an  animal 
which  has  the  genital  parts  of  both  sexes. 
HEitMAPiiRODiTE   {Bot .)  an  epithet  for  a  plant  which  has 

botii  the  anther  and  the  stigma. 
HE'RMAS  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poli/gamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  m»(J.'/ universal. — Cor.  universal. 
— SrA^i.  Jilamcnts  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  in- 
ferior ;  stj/lcs  two ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none ;  seeds 
cordate,  orbicular. 
Species.  The  species  are,  the — Hernias  depaiiperala,  seu 
Bupleurum. — Ilcrmas  ciliata,  seu  Per/aliata,  &c.  &c. 
HE'RMER    {Archceol.)  from   the  Saxon  hep,   a  lord,    and 

ma^rc,  greater;  a  great  lord  among  the  Saxons. 
HE'RMES  {/Vat)  or  St.  Hermes'  Fire,  a  sort  of  meteor  ap- 
pearing ill  the  night  on  the  shrouds  of  ships. 
HER^H•i'SL'\S  {Hot.)  the  Brovinea  rosa  of  Linnx-us. 
HER.AHC'TICAL  art  (('hem.)  a  name  given  to  chemistry,  on 
a  supposition  that  Hermes  Trismcgistus  was  the  inventor 
thereof. — J/crmetical  pliilosophi/,  a  sort  of  philosophy  which 
professes  to  explain  all  the  pliienomena  of  nature  from  the 
three  chemical  principles,  .salt,   sulphur,   and  mercury. — 
Hermetical  medicine,    that  system  in  the  art   of   healing 
which  is  founded  on  hermetical  philosophy. — Hermetical 
seal,  a  manner  of  stopping  glass  vessels  for  chemical  ope- 
rations, so  that  nothing  can  exhale  or  escape. 
HER.MI.A'NIANS  (Kcc.)  a  branch  of  the  Hermogenians. 
HERMI'NUM  (Bot.)  the  Ophri/s  monorchis  of  Linna;us. 
HER.MITO'RUJM  (Kcc.)  an  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer, 

belonging  to  a  hermitage. 
HERMOUA'CTYLUS  (Jiot.)  another  name  for  the  Iris  of 
Linnaus,  which  was  employed  by  the  ancients   as  a  ca- 
thartic. 
HERMOGE'NLVNS  {Kcc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  so  called  from 
their    leader    Herniogenes,   who    in    the    second    century 
broached  many  impious  notions  respecting  God  as  the  au- 
thor of  evil.     He  was  opposed  hy  Terluilian  in  a  treatise 
written    expressly    against    his    doctrines.       Tcrtull.    cunt. 
Ilcrmng.;    Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  170,  &c. 
HICRN  (Or/!.)  the  same  as  Heron;  whence  hcrn-skatv,  the 
place  where  licrons  breed. 
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Hr.RN  at  siege  (Sport.)  a  phrase  for  a  hern  standing  at  the 

water-side,  and  watching  for  prey. 
HERNA'NDIA  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre. — Cor.  petals  six.— 
Stam.  filaments  three;  anthers  upright.— -Plst.  germ 
roundish ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  oblique.— Per.  drupe 
dry  ;  seed  nut  globular. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the — Hernandia 
sonora.  Whistling  Hernandia. — Hernandia  ovigera,  Egg- 
I  fruited  Hernandia. 

i  HERNE'SSUM  (Archceol.)  or  herncsium,  any  sort  of  house- 
hold furniture,  ship's  tackle,  &c.  Plac.  Par.  22,  Ed.  1. 
I  HE'RNIA  (Surg.)  «■■,>.',  a  tumour  or  rupture,  which  is  occa- 
sioned mostly  by  the  protrusion  of  some  viscera,  as  the  Her- 
nia cerebri,  a  rupture  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  tumour 
has  water  for  its  contents,  when  it  is  called  a  Hydrocele,  and 
sometimes  air,  when  it  is  a  Pneumatocele,  or  flatulent  hernia. 
When  the  tears  stagnate  in  t\\e.mccus  lachrymalis  it  is  called 
a  Hernia  lachrymalis.  When  the  testicles  are  filled  with  un- 
natural humours  it  is  a  Hernia  hunwralis.  When  the  tu- 
mour of  the  testicle  is  hard,  like  a  scirrhus,  it  is  called  a 
Snrcocele.  It  is  moreover  distinguished,  as  to  its  contents, 
into  an  eiiterocele,  epiplocelc,  and  entero-epiploccle,  &c.  when 
both  the  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  tumour. — As  to  its  situation,  when  the  hernia  lies  in 
the  groin  it  is  a  bubonocele,  or  inguinal  hernia;  when  in  the 
scrotum,  oscheocele,  or  scrotal  hernia  ;  when  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  a  crural  ov  femoral  hernia ;  when  the  bowels 
protrude  at  the  navel  it  is  an  exomphalos,  or  umbilical 
hernia  ;  and  when  in  any  other  promiscuous  part,  in  the 
front  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  generally  called  a  ventral  hernia  ; 
but  when  a  protruded  portion  of  the  testicle  or  omentum 
adheres  to  the  testicle  after  its  descent  into  the  scrotum, 
this  is  culled  a  hernia  congenita,  signifying  that  it  is,  as  it 
were,  born  with  us,  because  it  happens  mostly  either  on  or 
soon  after  the  birth. — As  to  the  degree,  a  hernia  is  reducible 
when  the  contents  are  readily  put  back  into  the  abdomen ; 
and  an  irreducible  hernia  when  they  cannot  be  put  back. 
It  is  an  incarcerated,  or  strangulated  hernia,  when  a  con- 
striction takes  place  in  the  intestine.  Cel.  I.  7,  c.  18;  Gal, 
(Ic  Turn,  prcct.  Nat.  et  Def.  Med. ;  Paul .  .'Eginet.  &c. 
IIERNIA'itIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal,  ;jem«i/i  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.   filaments   five;    anthers  simple — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;   style  scarce   any ;    stigmas    two. — Per.   capsule 
small ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostlj'  annuals,  as  the — Herniari'a 
glabra.  Smooth  Rupturewort. —  Hernia rin  hir.<:nt(i.  Hairy 
Rupturewort;   hat  thc^ Heruiaria  fruticosa,  seu  Poly.- 
gonum.    Shrubby   Rupturewort,    is   a  perennial.     Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hi.st.  ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;   Park. 
Theat.Bot.;    Bail  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 
HERNIO'TOMY  (Surg.)  from  hernia,  and  xf>.«,  to  cut;_  an 
operation  of  removing  the  strangulated  part  in  cases  of  in- 
carcerated hernia. 
HERO'DIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  .Jewish  heretics  who  took 

Herod  for  the  Messiah. 
HERO'IC  (Poet.)  an  epithet  for  a  poem  that  sets  forth  the 
noble  exploits  of  princes  and  heroes. — Heroic  %'crse  is  the 
hexameter  verse  which  was  used  by  the  poets  in  their  he- 
roic poems. 
IIE'RON  (Orn)  a  bird  similar  in  kind  to  the  crane  and  the 
stork,  with  which  it  is  classed  in  the  Linnean  system  under 
the  genus  Ardea.  It  is  seven  feet  in  height  when  standing, 
is  docile,  easily  tamed,  and  very  voracious,  but  capable  of 
long  abstinence.  It  feeds  principally  on  fish  and  frogs, 
and  was  formerly  reckoned  a  bird  of  game  when  heron- 
hawking  was  the  fashionable  diversion. 
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HE'RPES  {M(d.)  'i[-v.,  from  i'fs-s ,  to  spread ;  a  bilious  pus- 
tule breaking  out  in  different  ways  ;  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ancients  into  srf;0|«,i>c.:,  the  corroding,  and  >-.sv;tf'=<?,  the 
miliary  herpes.  Hippocrat.  Pradict.;  Cels.  1.5,  c. '28  ;  Gal. 
DeJ'.  Med.;  Scn'bon.  Larg.  c.  H;  Oribas.  Synnp.  1.  7, 
c.  S3;  Paul.  J^ginct.  1.  ^,  c.  20;  Act.  Meth.  Med.  1.2, 
c.  12. 

Herpes  is  now  reckoned  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class  Locales, 
Order  Dialyxis,  \n  CuUen's  Nosology.  The  four  principal 
species  are — 1.  Herpes  carnosua,  or  the  Dry  Tetter,  the 
most  simple  of  all ;  2.  Herpes  pustidaris,  in  the  form  of  a 
pustule;  3.  Herpes  miliaris,  the  Miliary  Tetter,  so  called 
because  it  resembles  millet  seed ;  4.  Herpes  exedens,  the 
Corroding  Tetter. 

HERPl'VTIC  eruptions  (Med.)  the  same  as  Herpes. 

HERPR'TICA  (But.)  the  Cassia  alata  of  Linnccus. 

HE'RPETON  (Med.)  from  s'p-a',   to  creep,  a  creeping  ulcer. 

IIE'RRING  (Ich.)  a  well-known  sea  fish,  of  a  green  colour, 
varied  with  blue,  the  Clupea  liurengus  of  Linnaius,  which 
inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  and  migrates  southerly  in  im- 
mense shoals  towards  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  in  its  course  is  followed  by  numerous  predatory 
fishes.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  tasted,  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  oil,  and  dies  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the 
water. — Herring-cob,  a  young  herring. 

HE'RRING-BUSS  (Mar.)  a  vessel  proper  for  the  herring 
fishery. 

HE'R RING-SILVER  (Archcejl.)  money  formerly  paid  to  a 
religious  house  in  lieu  of  a  quantity  of  herrings. 

HERSE  (Fort.)  a  lattice  or  portcullis  made  in  the  form  of  a 
harrow,  and  beset  with  iron  spikes. 

HE'RSHIP  (L«!iO  the  illegally  driving  off  cattle  from  the 
grounds  of  the  proprietor. 

HERSI'LION  (Fort.)  a  plank  stuck  with  iron  spikes,  which 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  herse. 

HESPETvID.'E  (Dot.)  a  name  for  the  forty-first  Order  in 
Linnxus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  containing  the 
three  genera.   Citrus,  Styrax,  Garcinia. 

HE'SPERIS  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetrady- 
nnmia,  Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor. petals 
oblong. — Stam.  Jllaments  six  ;  ant/iers  linear. — Pist. 
germ  prismatic  ;  style  none ;  stigmas  two-parted. — Per. 
siliquc  long  ;  seeds  many. 
Sjyccies.  The  species  are  biennials  and  annuals :  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  biennials^ Hesperis  iristis,  Viola 
leucoiuiii.  Night-smelling  Rocket. —  Hesperis  inodora, 
Unsavoury  Rocket. — Hesperis  lacinista,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  annuals,  as  the — Hesperis  nfri- 
cana,  African  Rocket. — Hesperis  verna,  seu  Rapistrum, 
Early-flowering  Rocket. — Hesperis  lacera,  seu  Cheiran- 
thus,  &c.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tlieat.  Bot. ;  Raii 
Hist.  ;    Tonrn.  Inst. 

Hesperis  is  also  the  Erysimum  altiaria  of  Linnaeus. 

HE'TEROCLITES  [Gram.)  a  name  given  to  such  nouns  as 
deviate  in  gender  and  declension  from  the  ordinary  forms. 

HE'TEROCRANY  (Med.)  ir-.foy.f.nu,  a  pain  in  one  part  of 
the  head.  Aret.  de  Caus.  et  Nat.  acut.  Affect.  1.  1,  c.  2; 
Gnl.  De/:  Med. 

HE'TERODOXY  (Ecc.)  hifoM/cc,  strangeness  of  doctrine, 
particulaily  in  matters  of  religion. 

HETERO'DROMUS  (Mech.)  the  name  of  a  lever  in  which 
the  fulcrum,  or  point  of  suspension,  is  placed  at  one  end, 
and  the  power  at  the  other. 

HETEROGE'NEOUS  (Phy.)  or heterogeneal,  in  the  Greek 
fVffoyivi;:,  from  iVsfot,  another,  and  vf»05,  a  kind  ;  an  epithet 
for  any  thing  that  consists  of  different  or  dissimilar  kinds, 
in  opposition  to  homogeneous,  as — Heterogeneous  bodies, 
those  that  have  their  parts  of  unequal   density. — Hetero- 
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geneous  particles,  such  as  are  of  different  kinds,  natures, 
and  qualities. 

IIeteroceneous  light  (Opt.)  that  which  consists  of  parts  of 
rays  of  different  refrangibility,  retlexibility,  and  colour. 

Heteuogenegus  quantities  (.\iath.)  those  w"hich  cannot  have 
proportion,  or  be  compared  together,  as  to  greater  or  less, 
as  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  in  geometry. 

Heterogeneous  jioyA-  (/}/^pi.)  such  as  have  different  ra- 
dical signs,  as  yn  and  -^b^. 

Heterogeneous  numbers  (Arith.)  such  as  consist  of  in- 
tegers and  fractions. 

Heterogeneous  nouns  (Gram.)  such  as  have  one  gender  in 
the  singular  and  another  in  the  plural. 

HETERORY'TIIMUS  (Med.)  from  ^V^fo?,  another,  and  H- 
/*«,  rythm  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  pulse  when  It  beats 
differently  in  diseases. 

HETERO'SCII  (yii^/oH.)  irifcTxioi,  from  iVrfc;,  another,  and 
FKix,  a  shadow ;  an  epithet  for  such  Inhabitants  of  the  earth 
as  have  their  shadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  those  who 
live  between  the  Tropic  and  Polar  Circles,  whose  shadows 
at  noon  in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward,  and 
in  south  latitude  to  the  southward. 

HEUCHE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pcntandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five.— Stam.  flamcnts  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  long  ;  stigmas  blunt.— Pes.  capsule 
ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Heuchera 
americana,  seu  Cortusa,  American  tsanicla. —  Heuchera 
dichotoma. 

HE'VEA  (Bot.)  the  Siphonia  elastica  of  Linnaeus. 

HE'XACHORD  (Mus.)  an  interval,  otherwise  called  a  sixth. 
[vide  Mu.-iic'] 

HEXAE^DRON  (Geom.)  ilui^m,  a  solid  geometrical  figure, 
consisting  of  six  equal  sides. 

HE'XAGON  (Geom.)  i^s^viio?,  a  geometrical  figure  that  has 
six  sides,  and  as  many  angles,     [vide  Geometry^ 

HEXA'GONUS  (Bot.)  hexagonal;  an  epithet  for  a  stem 
having  six  angles. 

HEXAGY'NlA  (Bot.)  from  i?,  six,  and -/«">?,  one  of  the  Orders 
in  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  Classes  of  the  Linnean  system, 
containing  those  plants  which  have  six  styles  In  the  flowers. 

HEXAMETER  (Poet.)  from  i|,  six,  and  /j^iTfot,  measure;  a 
verse  consisting  of  six  feet,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  throughout. 

HEXA'NDRIA  (Bot.)  from  i'i,  six,  and  «>»!<■,  a  man,  the  name 
of  the  sixth  Class  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system,  compre- 
hending those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
six  equal  stamens.  It  is  divided  into  six  orders,  Monogynia, 
Digynia,  Trigynia,  Hexagynia,  and  Polygynia ;  under 
which  arc  included  the  following  genera — Bromelia,  Pine- 
Apple. —  Tradescantia,  Spiderwort. — Colchiciim,  Meadow- 
Saffron. — Berberis,  Barberry. — Hcemanthus,  Blood-flower. 
—  Bambusa,  Bamboo.  —  Allium,  Garlick.  —  Hyacinthus, 
Hyacinth. —  Convallaria,  Lily  of  the  Valley. — Hcmcrocallis, 
Day-Lily. —  Ornithagalu7n,  Slav  of  Bethlehem. — Asphodelus, 
Asphodel. — Draccvna,  Dragon-Tree. —  Triglochin,  Arrow- 
Grass. 

HEXAPETALOPDES  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  which 
Is  so  divided  at  the  base  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  six 
petals. 

HEXAPE'TALOUS  (Ur/;;.)  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  which 
consists  of  six  petals. 

HEXAPHY'LLOUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  calyx  having 
six  leaflets. 

HEXAPTO'TON  (Gram.)  a  noun  declined  with  sl.'i  ca.ses. 

HEXA'STICH  (Poet.)  an  epigram  consisting  of  six  verses. 

HEXA'STYLE  (Archit.)  i^as-"/',  a  sort  of  temple  among  the 
ancients,  having  six  columns.      I'itruv.  1.  3,  c.  2. 
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HE'XIS  {MeJ.)  f'Ji;,  tlie  habit  or  constitution  of  the  body. 
HE'YI50TE  (Archecol.)  the  liberty  of    cutting  underwood 

for  the  necessary  repairs  of  hedges  or  fences. 
HEYDEtilNES  {An-hcrol.)  country  dances. 
HE'YLOAD  (Lam)  a  customary  load  or  burden  laid  upon  the 

inferior  tenants  for  mending  the  heys  or  hedges. 
HE\;\IEC'TUS  (Arclucol.)  a  net  for  catching  conies. 
HE'YRS   {Husband.)    a  name  for   the  young  timber  trees 

which  are  left  for  standards  in  the  felling  of  woods. 
HrACINTH  {But.)  vide  Hijncinth. 

HIATUS  (Lit.)  a  gap  or  chasm,  particularly  applied  to 
verses  where  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel  and  the  following 
begins  with  one,  so  as  to  cause  an  unnatural  opening  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  also  applied  to  manuscripts  in  which 
there  is  any  deficiency  that  destroys  the  connexion. 
HIBl'SCUS  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadclpliia, 
Order  (i  Polynndria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth   double. — Con.  ■petals 
five. — Stasi.  filaments  Biany;    anthers   kidney-form. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish;  styles  filiform;  stigmas  headed, — 
Per.  capsule  five-celled;  .fefo's  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  |)erennials,  having  shrubby 
stalks,  as   the — Hibiscus  moscheutos,   seu  Allhcea. — Hi- 
hiscus  paluslris,    seu  Sida,   Marsh   Hibiscus. — Hibiscus 
prcemorsus,  Pavonia,  seu  Urena,  Round-leaved  Shrubby 
Hibiscus. — Hibiscus  populoreus,  Alcca,  Novella,  seu  Bn- 
parili.  Poplar-leaved  Hibiscus. — Hibiscus  iiliaccus,   seu 
Kctmia,  Lime  Tree-leaved  Hibiscus. — Hibiscus  rasa  chi- 
.jiensis,  China  Rose  Hibiscus.     Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pemp.  ; 
Bauh.  Hist.:  Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Park.    Theat. 
Bvt.;    Raii  Hiit.;    Tourn.  Inst. 
Hibiscus  is  also  the  Alchnnia  mahax'iscus  of  Linnaeus. 
HI'CCOUGH  (Med.)  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  stomach. 
HIC'KERY  (But.)  the  .Juglans  alba  of  Linn.-cus. 
HICR.VCOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Crepis  alpina  of  Linnaeus. 
HrDA(JE  (Laiv)   an  extraordinary  tax  formerly  payable  to 

the  king  fur  every  hide  of  land.     Bract.  1.2,  c.  6. 
HIDE  of  land  (Arcluvol.)  a  portion  of  land  supposed  by  some 
to  be  120  acres,  by  others  100  acres.     Bede  calls  it  Fam:- 
lia,    others   Mansum,  &c.  —  Hide  and  gain,    arable   and 
ploughed  land. — Hide  lands,  lands  belonging  to  a  hide,  or 
mansion-house. 
Hidf:  (Vet.)  the  skin  of  a  beast.     Hides  are  raw  when  just 
taken  off  the  beast ;  salted  when  seasoned  with  salt  to  pre- 
serve them  from  putrefying. 
HI'DE-BOUNl)  (I'et.)  a  disease  in  horses  and  cattle  when 

the  skin  cleaves  to  the  sides. 
IIiDt-iiou.sD  (Bvt.)  a  term  applied  to  trees  when  the  bark 

sticks  too  close. 
HI'DEL  (ArchcBol.)  a  place  of  protection,  a  sanctuary. 
HI'DdlLD  (Laxv)  or  hidcgild,  from  the  Saxon  hibe,  the  skin, 
and  ^i\b,  money,  or  price;  the  price  by  which  a  villein  or 
servant  redeemed  his  skin  from  a  whipping,  to  which  he 
had  made  himself  liable  by  his  trespass.  Leg.  Canul.  ; 
rlrt.  I.  1,  c,  IT. 

HIDRO.V  (Med.)  from  ic'fs?,  sweat;  a  pustular  disease  pro- 
duced by  sweating  in  hot  weather. 

HIDROCRl'TICA  (Med.)  from  i^"?,  sweat;  signs  taken 
from  sweat. 

niDRONO'SOS  (Med.)  vide  Sudor  Anglicus. 

HIUKO'TICA  (Med.)  from  ii'fu;,  sweat;  medicines  pro- 
moting sweat. 

HIE'R.'V  (Anl.)  from  the  (ireek  iip^,  sacred;  the  name  of  a 
garland  which,  alter  it  has  been  run  for  and  won  by 
neither,  was  consecrated  to  the  gods.     Sencc.  epist.  83. 

HII".R,\  I'ICRA  (Med.)  a  purging  electuary  made  of  aloes, 
spikenard,  &c. 

HIERABO'TANE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Verbena. 

HIERACITES  (Kcc.)  a  .sect  of  heretics  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, wljo,  among  other  things,  denied  marriage. 
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HiERACiTES  (Mill.)    lifxxlr^^,  a  precious   stone   that   is   of 
the  colour  of  the  hawk.     Plin,  1.  37,    c.  10  ;     Act.  I   2 
c.  .SO. 
HIERA'CIUM  (Bol.)  .V«i«.,  Hawkweed,  a  plant,  so  called 
because   blindness  in  hawks  is  cured  by  its  juice.     It  is 
astringent  and  refrigeratory.     Dioscor.  I.  3,   c.  72 ;  Plin. 
1.  20,  c.  7;  Ael.  Tetrab.l,  serm.  2,  c.  30;  Paid.  JEsinet. 
1.  7,  c.  3. 
HiERACIU^f,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
19  Sj/ngenesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  aqiialis. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.   common. — CoR.  compound.— 
St  AM.  Jilaments    five;    anthers  tubulous. — Pist.  germ 
subovate;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none;  seeds 
solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  jierennials,  as  the — Hieracium 
incanum,  Apargia,  Leontodon,  seu  Picris,  Hoary  Hawk- 
weed. — Hieracium  pumilum,  seu   Crepis,  Dwarf  Hawk- 
weed. — Hieracium  Alpiuum,  seu  Pi/osella,  Alpine  Hawk- 
weed. — Hieracium  aurantiacum,  seu  Auricula,  Orange- 
flowered  Hawkweed.     Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempl.;  Bauh. 
Hist.;    Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcal.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist. ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
HiERAciu.M  is  also  the  Crepis  barbata  of  Linna;us. 
HI'ERARCHY    (Ecc.)    lifxf^U,  church   government;    also 
the  nine  Holy  Orders  of  Angels,  consisting  of  Seraphims, 
Cherubims,  Thrones.    Dominions,   Principalities,   Powers, 
Virtues,  -Angels,  --Vrchangels. 
HIER.A'TICA    Charia  (.-int.)  the  finest  sort  of  paper,  set 

apart  for  religious  books  only.     Plin.  I.  13,  c.  12. 
HIERA'TICUiM    (Med.)  a  poultice   for   the   stomach,   so 
named  from  its  supposed  divine  virtues.     Cal.  dc   Com. 
Med.  sec.  Lac.  I.  8,  c.  5. 
IIIEROIJO'TANE  (Bot.)  vide  Hicrabotane. 
HIERO'CLOE  (Bot.)  the  Holcus  odoralus  of  Linnaeus. 
HIEROCO'.MIUM    (Anl.)   a  lazarhouse,   or  a   house   for 

such  as  liave  the  leprosy. 
HIEROGLY'PHICS    (Lit.)   Ufty>u<Pixu,    certain    mysterious 
figures  or  characters  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  place  of 
letters,     [vide  Alphabets'] 
HIERO'GRAPHY    (Theol.)    from  Ufoc,  sacred,   and  yf«?«, 

to  write  ;  sacred  writing. 
IH'EROMANCY   (Anl.)  lifcLt^xym':/,  a   divination   by  sacri- 
fices. 
IIIEROMNE'MON  (Ant.)  ;sfo^!i,>a.>,  from  I'lf*,  sacred  things, 
and  iJit!iifji,ui,  to  take  heed  of;  a  delegate  chosen  by  lot, 
and  sent  to  the  great  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  to  take 
care  of  what  concerned  religion. 
IIlEKOMNEMON  (Ecc.)  an   officer  in   the  (ireek  Church  who 

attended  upon  the  Patriarch.  Codin.  dc  Offic.  Aul. 
IIIERO'NICES  (Aul.)  UftHKtiu  from  I'.'ps,  sacred,  and  fnir., 
a  victory  ;  a  conqueror  at  the  sacred  games,  which  were 
the  four  principal  games  ;  namely,  the  Olym|)ic,  Pythian, 
Isthmian,  and  Nemean.  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  21  ;  Eest.  de  Verb. 
Sign  if. 
HIERONOMO'NIANS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks,  so  called 

after  St.  Jerom. 
HIEROPHA'NTES  (Anl.)  ii(c(pmrrK,  an  expounder  of  mys- 
teries and  sacred   rites  ;  also  a  priest  who  officiated  at  the 
mysteries  of  the  Eleusinia.     [vide  Eleusiuia'} 
HIERO'I'IIVLAX  (Kcc.)  an  officer  in  the  (heck  Church, 
who    had  charge  of  the  sacred    utensils,    &c.  from  I'tfx^ 
sacred  things,  and  ipuAaf,  a  keeper. 
IH'EROPYR    (Med.)  from  i>fci,  sacred,  and  arS«,  fire;    an 

erythmematous  inflammation. 
HICjH  treason  (Lair)  treachery  or  treason  against  the 

sovereign  and  his  government. 
Hk;h   against   Paper  (I'rint.)  a   term   implying   that  if  the 
punch  be  not  sunk  deep  enough  into  the  matrice,  the  let- 
ter cast  will  not  stand  liigh  enough  against  paper. 
Hi(;h  and  dry  (Mar.)  a  phrase  denoting  the  situation  of  a 
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ship  that  is  run  aground,  and  to  be  seen  dry  on  the  beach. 
—  Hig/i-Sca,  the  same  as  Heavy  Sea. — High  Water,  the 
state  of  the  flood  tide  that  has  risen  to  its  greatest  height. 
^High-xvater  Mark,   the  hne  made  by  the  tide  on   the 
shore  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  height. 
HIGH-TAI'ER  {Dvt.)  the  Verbascum  thapsus  oi lAnnveas. 
HIGHWAY  {Law)  a  pubhc  or  free  passage  for  the  King's 
subjects  ;  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  King's  Highwaj'. 
— lliolntiaymen,  robbers  on  the  highway. 
HI'GLER   {Com.)  one  who  buys  poultry  in  the  country  and 

brings  it  to  town  to  sell. 
HIGHNESS   (PoUt.)  a  title  of  honour  given  to  a  prince. 
HIS  TESTIBUS  [Law)  words  signifying  literally,  "  These 
being  witnesses "  were  ancientlj'  added  in  deeds  after  the 
words  in  cujus  rex  tc.4imonium. 
HILA'UIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans  on 
the  eighth  of  the  Calends  of  April,  in  honour  of  the  god 
Pan.     Herodinn,  1.  1,  c.  10  ;  Macroh.  Sat.  1.  I,  c.  12;    Vo- 
pisc.  in   Aurel.   c.    1  ;    Lamprid.   in  Alex.   Sever,   c.  37 ; 
G!/rald.  Si/ntag.  Dear.  1.  17,  p.  lOS. 
HILARO'DI    {Ant.)    i^.xfuS'oi,   itinerant  singers    and  merry- 

andrews.     Aiheti.  1.  I-!',  c.i. 
HI'LLIA    (Dot.)    a  genus    of  plants,   Class   6    Hexandria, 
Order  1  }iIouog>/nia. 

Generic  Cliaradcr,     Cal.  perianth  double. — Cor.  mono- 
petalous. — Bt:ai>\.  Jilaments  sn;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  inferior  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
angular;  seeds  nameroMS. 
Species.     The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Hillia  longi- 
florn  et  tctrandia,  natives  of  Jamaica. 
HI'LUM  (Bat.)  the  eye  ;  an  external   mark  or  scar   of  the 
umbilical  chord,  where  it  adheres  to  the  pericarp,  which 
is   particularly  illustrated   in  the    Bean ;    also  in   Cardio- 
spermitm,  Staphylca,  Dnlichos,  Sjc. 
HLMANTO'SIS  (Med.)  from  .>«?,  a  thong;  a  relaxation  of 

the  uvula,  when  it  hangs  down  like  a  thong. 
HIN  (Ant.)  pn,  a  Jewish  liquid  measure,  equal  to  one  gal- 
lon and  two  pints  wine  measure. 
HINAPARITI  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  mutabilis  oCLmnxm. 
HIND  (Arcliecol.)  a  servant  of  the  family,   especially  one 

employed  in  husbandry-. 
HIND-CA'LF  (Zool.)  a  hart  of  the  first  year. 
HI'ND-MEN  (Archceul.)  from  the  Saxon  Jjmbene,  society; 
a  name  for  those  who  belonged  to  a  particular  class.     The 
Saxons  were  divided   into   three  classes ;  the  first,  txi:elf- 
hiiidmen,   w'ho  were  valued  at  twelve  hundred  shillings ; 
the  second,  sixliindmen,  who  were  valued  at  si.x  hundred  j 
shillings  ;    and  the  third,     tivyhindmen,   at   two    hundred,  i 
Their  wives  were  termed  Hindas.     Brompt.  Leg.  Alfred,  j 
c.  12. 
HINE  (Archccol.)  vide  Hind.  ' 

HINEFARE  {Archaol.)  the  loss  and  departure  of  a  servant  [ 

from  his  master.     Doomsduy-booh. 
HINGE  (Mech)  that  part  of  the  ironwork  belonging  to  a[ 

door  on  which  it  is  made  to  turn. 
HI'NNY   (Zool.)  the  produce  of  a  horse  and  a  female  ass,  a 

variety  of  the  Eqmis  asinus  of  Linnaeus. 
HIP  (Anat.)  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
HPPPA  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division  of 
the  genus  Cancer,  comprehending  those  insects  which  have 
two  pedunculate  antennae. 
HI'PPACE  (Ant.)  'ar-uy.-,,  from  I'tt^,  a  horse;  the  rennet  of 

a  colt,  cheese  made  of  mare's  milk.     Dioscor.].2,  c.  SO. 
HI'PPIA    (Bot.)    a   genus  of  plants,   Class  19    Syngenesia, 
Order  4  Polygamia  necessaria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.   common. —  Cor.    compound. — 

Stam.  Jilaments   five;    anthers   cylindric. — Pist.  ^emi 

Jarge ;  style  bifid ;  stigma  upright. — Per.  capsule  angular; 

seesls  many, 

Spsdcs;     The  species  are   tlie — Hippia   integri/olia,  seu  j 
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Sphceranthus,  an  annual. — Hippia  frutesccns,  Eriocepha- 
lus,  seu  Janncetum,  Shrubby  Hippia,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
HI'PPING-HOLD  (Archceol.)  a  place  where  people  stay  to 

chat  when  they  are  sent  on  an  errand. 
HIPPOBO'SC.V  (Ent.)   Horse-Fly,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
Dipterous  Order. 

Generic   Character.     Mouth   with   a   short  cylindric   two- 
valved   sucker ;  anlenmc  filiform  ;  Jeet  armed  with  nu- 
merous claws  ;  body  flat  and  hard. 
HIPPOCA'MPA  (Anat.)  the   process    or    channel    of    the 

upper  or  foremost  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
HIPPOCA'STANUiM  (Bot.)  the  common  horse  chesnut. 
HrPPOCR.^SS  (Med.)  a  wine  spiced  and  strained  through 

a  flannel  bag,  called  Hippocrates'  sleeve. 
HIPPOCRATE'A   (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3    Tri- 
ayulria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth   one-leaved.  —  Cou. 
petals   five.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  three;    anthers  none. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  three-sided  ;  stigma  blunt. — 
Pek.  capsules  three  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,   as  the — Hippocratca   , 
vobibilis,  seu  Coa,  native  of  Carthagena. —  Hippocratca 
cnntosa,  seu  Bejnco,  native  of  Hispaniola. 
HIPPOCRE'PIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia.  Order  i  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  jtmbel  simple. — Cor.  papiliona- 
ceous.— Stam.  filaments  diadelphous  ;  anthers  simple. — 
Pist.  germ  slender;    style   subulate;   stigma   simple. — 
Per.  legume  compressed;  .'.wrf*  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals.    The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  perennials,  namely,  the — Hippo- 
crepis  balearica.    Shrubby   Horse-shoe  Vetch. — Hippo- 
crepis  comosa,  seu  Ferrum  equinum.  Tufted  Horse-shoe 
Vetch,  &c.     The  followino'  are  the  principal  annuals: — 
Hippccrepis    unisiliquosa,     seu    Sferra,    Single-podded 
Horse-shoe  Vetch,  native  of  Italy. — Hippocrepis  multi- 
siliquosa.  Many-podded  Horse-shoe  Vetch.  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.   Theat.  Bot.;  Rail   Hist.;    Town. 
List. 
HIPPODRO'MUS    (Ant.)   iW^V-'",   from    ::-..:,   a    horse, 
and  ffofx^cc,  a  course ;  a  horse-course,  or  the  ground  where 
chariot  and  horse  races  were  performed.     Martial.  1.  12, 
epig.  5. 
HIPPOGRO'STIS  (Bot.)  the  Panicuni  hippogrostis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
HIPPOLAPA'THUM   {Bot.)  vide  Lapathm. 
HIPPO'.M.VXES  (Bot.)  l/^^tf^xtic,   a  plant,  so    called  from 
i,T3-c5,   a  horse  or  mare,   and   fouvtn,   because  if  eaten  by 
mares  it  makes  them  mad.     Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  6,  c.  17, 
&c.  ;     Theoph.  Hist.    Plant.    1.9,    c.o;  Plin.  1.  S,  c.  42 ; 
Julian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  13,  c.  17;  Solin. 
HiPPO-MANEs,  in   the   Linnean   system,    a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  S  Monadelphia. 
Generic    Character.       Cal.    jierianth    one-leaved. — Coh. 
none. — SrAJt.  Jilaments   single  ;    anthers    four. — Pist. 
gem:    ovate;   style    short;    stigma   sharp. — Per.   drupe 
globular ;  seeds  irregular. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Hippomancs  Man- 
cinella. — Hippomancs  Juglandi,  seu  Mains. — Hippomanes 
higlandulosa,  Laurijhlia,  seu  TithymaJus,  native  of  Ame- 
rica.    Rnii  Hist. 
HIPPO'PHAES  (But.)  .Vt.(?«£?,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
a  shrubby  plant,  which   is  of  use  to  fullers  in  scouring 
clothes;  it  is  also  called  t!:^c(putU,  hippophanes,  Ujnupui^,  hip- 
pophyes,  and  h-rcfit/oi,  hippophyon,  by  Theophrastes.    It  is 
reckoned  good  for  purging  oft'  pituitous  humours.     Hip- 
pocrat.  de   Intern.  Murb. ;    Tlieophrast .    Hist.   Plant.   1.  6, 
c.  6;  Dioscor.  1.   1,  c.  162;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  15;  Gal.  Ex- 
eges;  Oribas.  Med,  Collect.  1.  11  ;  Paul,  ..Eginet.  1.7,  c.  3. 
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HippoPHAES  {Dot.)  3   genus  of  plants,    Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  i  Tctraiidria. 

Generic  Character.  C Ai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
roundisl);  «/ye  simple;  dinma  thickish. — Per.  berry  sa- 
perior ;  xeed  single. 
Species.  Tlie  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Hippnphaes 
rhamnoides,  Usyris  rhamnus,  seu  Uhumnuides. — Hippn- 
phaes Canndensii,  Canadian  Sea  Buckthorn.  Jinuk. 
Hist.;  n.iti/i.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Theat.  But.; 
Rail  Hist.  ;  'I'ouni.  Inst. 
HIPPOl'ILE'STON  (But.)  the  Centaurca  cakilrope  of  Un- 

njeus. 
HIPPOPO'DIUM  (But.)  the   same  as   the   BuxLauhmia  of 

Linnaeus. 
HIPFOPO'TAMUS  (Zool.)  hxiTroroL^cc,  from  ;';r.T.cj  a  horse, 
and  Ti7-«.«.o!,   a  river ;  a  beast  living  in  the  river,  with  a 
back  and  mane  like  a  horse,   and  with  cloven  feet  like  the 
ox,  as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
vvriters,  but  also  from  the  medals  of  the  ancients,  as  may 
be  seen  under   the  head  of  Nilus.     Herod.  I.  2  ;  AriMot. 
Hist.  Anim.  1.  2,  c.  12,  &c.  ;  Diodor.  Sic.   1.  1  ;  Plin.   1.  8, 
c.  23;  Sclin.  c.  30;  A'.lian.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  7,  c.  19. 
HippopoTAMU';,  in  the  IJnncan  system,   the  River-Horse,  a 
genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Be//;ue,  havina; 
four  foreteeth   in  each  jaw,  tusks  solitary,  feet  hoofed  at 
the  margin. 
HIPPOSE'LINUM  (Bot.)  U^«rU„ov,   from   ;'rT<.;,   a  horse, 
and  a-OMm,  parsley  ;  a  kind  of  purslane.     Theophrast.  Hist. 
Plant.  1.  7.  c.  G ;   Dioscor.  I.  ;j,  c.  78  ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8. 
HiPFosELiNUM,    in  the  Linnean  system,    a  species   of  the 

f>myrnin7ii. 

HIPPU'RIS  {Bot.)  i".T-T!<pic,  from  i';.-ir«,  ahorse,  and  a'?'')  a 

tail ;  a  plant,   called  by  the  Latins  erjiiisetiim,  because  its 

leaves  are  in  the  shape   of  a  horse's  tail.     Dioscor.  1.  -i, 

■     C.  46,  4-7;  Plin.  1.26,  c.   l;5;    Oribas.   Med.   Coll.   1.  11; 

Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paul.  /Eginct.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
HiPPURis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1 
Monandria,  Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  a  two-lobed  rim. — Con.  none. — 

Stam.   Jilaments   one;    anther  roundish.- — Pist.    serm 

oblong ;  style  one ;  stigma  sharp. — Per.  none ;  seed  one. 

Spe.ies.     The    species  are   perennials,    as  the — Hippuris 

vulgaris,  Limnopeuce,  Equisetnm,  Polygonum,  seu  Cauda, 

Common  Mare's-tail. — Hippuris  telraphylla,  four-leaved 

Mare's-tail. —  Hippuris    Indica,     seu     Cyperus,    Indian 

I\Iare's-tail.     Dod.  Pempl.;   Bauh.  Hist.';   Bauh.  Pin.; 

Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Hippuris  is  also  the  Eqnisetnm  syhaticum  of  Linn;Eus. 

HI'P-UOOF  (Carpcnt.)  a  roof  that  has  neither  gable  heads, 

shread  heads,  nor  jerkin  heads. 
HIPS  {Bot.)  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Dog-rose,  which  are  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  sweet-meat ;  or,  in  a  preserved  state,  to 
mix  up  with  medicines. 
HIP-SHOT  ( Vet.)  an  epithet  for   the  liip-bone  of  a  horse 

when  it  is  moved  out  of  its  right  place. 
HI'PTAOE  (Bot.)   the  Gcertncria  racemosn  of  Linnxus. 
HI'P-TREE;  (Bot.)  the  Rosa  canina  of  LinnjEus. 
HIRy'E'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Nicol  de 
ia  Hire,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  3  Trigi/nia. 
Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  fivc-Icaved. — Con.  petals 
five. —  Hi'AM.  Jilamcnls    ten;    anthers    roundisli. — Pi.st. 
germ   roundish;  styles  three;  stigmas  bifid.  —  Per.  cap- 
sules three ;  seeds  solitary. 
Sprrir.i!.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Hiraa  rcclina 
of  Linna;us. 
HIRAPATA'NGA  (Bot.)  IJrasil  wood. 
HIRCISCU'ND  A  {/.nio)  the  division  of  an  estate  among  heirs. 
HI'RCULUS  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  spikenard.     Plin.  1.  12,  c.  12. 
HI'RCUS  (Astron.)  another  name  for  Capclla. 
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HIRSU'TUS  (Bot.)  hirsute,  or  rough  with  hair ;  an  epithet 
for  the  stem,  frond,  calyx,  &c.  as  in  Serratula  Alpini,  and 
the  legume,  as  in  Lathyrus  odoratus. 
HIRTL'LLA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Ct  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  petals 
five. — St.\m.  filaments  five;  anthers  orbiculate. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  berry 
oval  ;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Hirtella  Americana, 
native  of  Cayenne. — Hirtella  triandria,    native   of  Ja- 
maica.—  Hirtella  paniculata,  &c.  native  of  (Cayenne. 
HIRTL'S  (Bot.)  rough-haired;  an  ei)ithet  like  hirsute. 
IIIRU'DO  (Ent.)  Leech,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Litest  inn. 
Generic   Character,     The  body  is   oblong  and   truncate  at 

both  ends,  and  moves  by  dilating  the  head  and  tail. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  the — Hirudo  medici- 
nalis,  the    Medicinal   Leech. — Hirudo   sanguisuga,  the 
Horse  Leech,  iS.c. 
HIRUNDINA'RIA   (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  ^«7f;;w. 
HIRU'NDO  (Orn.)  x'^<J~*',  the  swallow  ;  a  bird  remarkable 
for  flying  near  the  water,  and  building  its  nest  with  mud. 
Pliny    mentions    three    kinds   of  swallows,    namely,    the 
House-Swallow,  the  Wild    Swallow,  and   Rock- Swallow, 
which  builds   its  nest  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.     Arist.  Hist. 
Anim.  1.  9,  c.  10,  &c.;  Plin.  I.  10,  c.  33  ;  AUian.  Hist.  Anim. 
1.1,  c.  ,52,  &c. 
HiRUNDO,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  birds.  Order 
Passercs. 

Generic  Character.     Bill  small  and  curved ;  gape  larger 
than   the  head;  tongue  short   and  broad;  tvings   long; 
tail  mostly  forked. 
Species.     The  principal   species  arc  the  Hirundo  rustica, 
the  Common   Swallow. — Hirundo  iirbica,  the  Martin.— 
Hirundo  riparia,  the   Sand  Martin. — Hirundo  npus,  the 
Swift. 
HI'SPA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects.  Order  Colenptera,  having 
ihe  anienticc  cylindrical ; /eefos  filiform ;  thora.x  and  shell 
often  spinous. 
HI'STKR  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects,  Order  Coleoptera,  hav- 
ing the  anlennce  clavate  ;  head  retractile;  mouth  forcipated; 
shells  shorter  than  the  body ;  fore-shanks  toothed. 
III'STORY,  in   Greek  WofU,  signifies  literally  curiosity,  or 
a  love  of  knowledge,  which   being   best  acquired   by  de- 
scription, the  term   has  since  been   applied  to  denote  an 
account  of  events,  circumstances,  and  things,  in  an  orderly 
scries.    History  is  distinguished, according  to  the  subjects, 
into — Civil  history,  or  history  in   its  proper  sense,  a  de- 
scription of  the   civil   affairs  of  nations  in  a  due  order  of 
time. — Sacred  History,  the  historical   part  of  the  sacred 
writings,  which  contains   an   account  of  divine  affairs  de- 
scribed by  inspired  writers. — Profane  history,  a  description 
of  human   affairs  written  by  uninspired  writers. — Ecclesi- 
astical historij,  an   account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Christian 
church  in  due  order  of  time. — Natural  history,  a  descrip- 
tion of  ail  natural  objects  in  a  systematic  order,  according 
to  their  connexions,  properties,  &c. 

To   liistory   belongs  chronology,  by  wliich   the   order  of 
events  is  more  precisely  defined,  according  to  different 
measures  of  time,     [vide  Chronotngy]     15y  the  applica- 
tion of  this  science  to  history,  tal)ks  have  been  formed 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  from  the  creation  of  the 
world;  but  as  it  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  illustrate  this  subject,  suitably  to  its  extent,  and 
importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Patavius,  I'sher,  Ric- 
cioli,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  other  writers  on  Chronology. 
History  (Paint.)  a  picture  composed  of  divers  figures,  or 
)>ersons,  and  rcprestnting  some  transaction,  cither  real  or 
feigned. 
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HITCH  (Mar.)  in  Frencli  cle,  a  sort  of  knot,  or  noose,  by 
which  one  rope  is  fastened  to  another  rope,  or  some  other 
thing,  as  a  bolt,  ring,  &c.  Hitclies  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  a  luilf-hitch,  a  clove-hilch,  a  rolling  hitch,  Ike. 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  knot. 

TO  Hitch  (Mar.)  is  to  fasten  a  rope,  Sec. 

HITHE  [Mar.)  a  little  port  or  haven  for  landing,  loading, 
or  unloading  goods,  as  Queen-hithe,  <ic. 

HIVE  [Mech.)  a  basket  which  serves  as  a  receptacle  for 
bees. —  Hii-e-drop,  a  sort  of  wax  which  bees  make  at  the 
raouth  of  their  hives  to  keep  off  the  cold. 

HLAFORDSO'ENA  {Lmv)  the  lord's  protection,  from  the 
Saxon  hlajrofd,  the  lord,  and  pocn,  liberty.  Leg.  Atlicl.c.  5. 

HLASO'CNER  {Lav:)  from  the  Saxon  lega,  law,  and 
focn,  liberty;  the  benefit  and  protection  of  law. 

HLO'TH-BOTE  [L(ni:)  from  the  Saxon,  hloch,  a  crowd, 
or  riot,  and  bote,  a  compensation ;  a  mulct  set  on  him 
who  is  in  a  riot. 

H0'ASH-3IEN  [Coin.)  an  ancient  compan)-  of  traders  in 
sea-coal,  at  Newcastle. 

HO'AY  (?ilar.)  a  sea  term  added  to  an  exclamation  in  order 
to  attract  attention;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  word  hear,  as 
"  Main -top  !  hi)n^." 

HOB  (Sport.)  a  small  piece  of  wood  in  a  cylindrical  form, 
on  which  boys  are  used  to  lay  to  pitch  at. 

HO'BLEHS  (Laiv)  men  who  by  their  tenure  were  obliged 
to  do  knight's  service  on  little  hobbies. 

HO'BBY  (Men.)  a  small  kind  of  horse  ;  a  pony. 

Hobby  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  hawk  that  preys  upon  doves,  larks, 
&c. ;  it  is  the  Fulco  subhuteo  of  Linnceus. 

HO'BIT  (Gunn.)  a  sort  of  small  mortar. 

HO'CCUS  Salts  (Archccol.)  a  hoke  or  lesser  pit  of  salt. 

HO'CK-TIDE  {Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  heah-tit>,  i.e. 
high  time ;  a  festival  ancientl}^  celebrated  in  England  in 
memory  of  the  sudden  death  of  King  Hardicanute,  and 
the  donnfal  of  the  Danes. —  Hoclc-Tuesdai/-Moiiei/,  a  duty 
that  was  paid  to  the  landlord  that  his  tenants  might  cele- 
brate Hock-Tuesday,  which  was  the  Tuesday  se'nnight 
after  Easter. 

HO'CKET  (3/«i.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  rest,  or  the 
cutting  a  note  short  without  accelerating  the  time. 

HO'CKETTOli  (Archaol.)  or  Hvcqueteur,  an  old  French 
word  for  a  knight  of  the  post,  a  decayed  man,  a  basket- 
carrier.     Siatut.  Ragman. 

HOD  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  tray  used  by  bricklayers  for  carry- 
ing mortar. 

HO'DMAN  (Cus.)  a  young  scholar  admitted  from  West- 
minster-School to  be  a  student  at  Christ-Church  College, 
Oxford. 

HoD.MAN  (Mech.)  the  bricklayer's  labourer  who  fetches  the 
mortar. 

HODGE- POT  (Laiv)  the  putting  together  of  lands  of  seve- 
ral tenures,  for  the  more  equal  dividing  of  them. 

HOE  (Husband.)  a  husbandman's  tool  for  cutting  up  weeds. 

HOFFMA'NNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetran- 
dia.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous. —  S>t Ayi.Jilaments  none;  anthers  four. — Pist. 
germ  inferior;  style  subulate;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  berry 
long;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Hfiffmannia  pedunculafa, 
native  of  Jamaica. 

HOG  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal,  the  Sus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  digs  in  the  earth  with  its  snout,  feeds  on  every  thing, 
however  filthy,  and  is  very  prolific.  The  Common  Hog,  or 
Sus  scrqfa,  inhabits  Europe,  India,  and  Persia. 

Hog  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  flat  scrubbing-broom,  serving  to  scrape 
off  the  filth  from  a  ship's  bottom. 

TO  Hog  a  ship  (Mar.)  to  clean  it  with  a  hog. 

HO'CjA  (Archceol.)  a  mountain  or  hill. 
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HOGA'STEIl  (Husband.)  a  young  sheep  of  the  second 
year. 

HO'GENHINE  (Laxv)  or  Third-Night- Awn-hind. 

HOGGA'CIUS  (Archceol.)  vide  Hogasfer. 

HOG'S  FENNEL  (Bot.)  the  Peucedanwn  officinale  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

HO'GM.\NE  (Man.)  the  mane  of  a  horse  when  cut  short. 

HO'G-PLUM  (Dot.)  the  Spondias  o(  Lhmxus. 

HO'GSHEAD  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  containing  63  gal- 
lons. 

HO'GWEED  (Bot.)  the  Polygonum  aviculare  of  Linnsus, 
an  annual. 

HOIST  of  a  Jlag  or  sail  [Mar.)  its  perpendicular  height,  in 
opposition  to  the  Jly.  Hoist  implies  also  the  foremost 
leeches  of  stay-sails,  and  mast-leeches  of  boom-sails. 

TO  Hoist  (Mar.)  to  draw  up  any  thing  bv  means  of  tackles. 

HO'LCUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Poljgajnia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.  CAi^.glume  one-flowered. —  Cor. glume 
two-valved. — Sr am.  filaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pl.sT.  germ  ovate;  styles  two;  stigmas  oblong.  —  Pek. 
none;  seeds  soWtary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Holcus  spi- 
catiis  Panicum,  seu  Gramen,  Spiked  Holcus. —  Holcus 
sorghum.  Sorghum  jMelica,  seu  Cholomon,  Indian  Holcus 
or  Millet. — Holcus  halepensis,  seu  Andropogon,  Panicled 
Holcus. — Holcus  mollis,  seu  Avena,  Soft  Holcus,  or 
creeping  soft  grass.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Dad.  Pempt. ;  Bauh. 
Hiit.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat.  Bot.; 
Rait  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 

HOLD  (Mar.)  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly  of  a  ship, 
which  is  either  the  After-hold,  or  the  Fore-hold,  according 
to  its  situation  behind  or  before  in  the  vessel.  The  Main- 
hold  is  that  which  is  just  before  the  main-mast.  "  To 
rummage  the  hold,"  is  to  examine  its  contents.  "  To  trim 
or  stow  the  hold,"  to  arrange  the  things  in  the  hold. 
Hold  is  al^o  taken  for  the  situation  of  a  ship ;  whence  the 
phrase  "  To  keep  a  good  hold  of  the  land. "  "  To  hold 
on,"  i.e.  to  pull  back  the  hind  part  of  any  cable,  or  rope, 
which  is  heaved  round  by  the  capstan,  &c.  "  To  hold 
water,"  to  stop  a  boat  in  her  course.  A  ship  is  also  said 
"  To  hold  her  own,"  when  she  goes  as  fast  as  another 
ship. 

TO  Hold  out  (Print.)  a  term  applied  to  paper,  books,  letter, 
&c.  signifying  to  last  out  so  as  to  complete  any  purpose: 
thus,  an  in)pression  is  said  to  hold  out,  if  the  intended  num- 
ber of  gathered  books  is  completed.  Quires  of  paper  that 
have  twenty-five  sheets  a  piece  in  them  are  said  "  To  hold 
out  five  and  twenties." 

HO'LDFAST  (Mech.)  an  iron  hook  particularly  constructed 
for  fixing  any  thing  to  a  wall. 

HO'LDING  oxer  a  term  (Late)  the  keeping  possession  of 
premises,  &c.  against  the  will  of  the  landlord. 

HOLE  (Print.)  any  private  lurking  place  where  unlicensed 
printing  is  carried  on. 

HO'LIBUT  (Ich.)  the  Pleuroiiecles  Hippoglossus,  the  largest 
of  all  aquatic  animals,  except  the  whale  tribe,  frequently 
weighing  400  pounds.  It  has  a  mucous  body,  with  oblong 
scales,  which  stick  firmly  ;  above  liver  coloured,  and  be- 
neath white.  The  flesh  is  fat  and  coarse,  except  the  part 
adhering  to  the  side  fins. 

HOLrPP^F;  (Med.)  thin  cakes  prepared  of  fine  floiir  and 
sugar,  which  were  used  in  the  mixing  up  of  medicines. 

HO'LLI  (Bot.)  a  resinous  liquor. 

HO'LLOW  (Archit.)  a  concave  moulding,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  by  some  called  a  casement,  by  others  an  abacus. 

HOLLOW  SQU'ARE  (Mil.\  a  body  of  foot  drawn  up  with 
an  empty  space  in  the  middle  for  the  colours,  drums,  and 
baggage.  It  faces  every  way,  and  is  covered  by  the  pikes 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  horse. 
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HOLLOW  TO'VVER  {Fort.)  a  rounding  made  of  the  re- 
mainder of  two  brisures,  to  join  tlic  curtain  to  the  orillon 
where  the  small  shot  are  played,  that  they  may  not  be 
exposed  so  much  to  the  view  of  the  enemy. 

HOLLOW  RO'OT  (Bot.)  the  Adoxa  moschatellina  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HOLLOW-WA'Y  (Mil.)  any  pass  or  road,  both  sides  of 
wl)ich  are  commanded  bj'  heights. 

HO'LLY  (Bot.)  the  Ilex  (Kjuijulium  of  Linnxus.  —  Knee 
Holly,  the  liuscus  aculculus. — Sea  Holly,  the  Eryngium 
mnrilimiim. 

HO'LM  Oak  (Bot.)  the  Querctis  Ilex  q{ 'Linno^us. — Sea  Holm, 
the  Erynoium  mnrilimum. 

HOLOCAUST  (Bibl.)  iMy.xv^o;,  a  sacrifice  that  is  alto- 
gether burnt  on  the  altar;  a  whole  burnt  offering. 

HOLOGKA'PH  (Ant.)  from  oAo,,  the  name  of  a  will  written 
all  with  llic  testator's  own  hand. 

HOLO'METER  (Math.)  from  i'/«?,  the  whole,  and  .<*fVf«,  a 
measure;  an  instrument  for  taking  all  sorts  of  measures. 

H0L0SCHCT;'NUS  (Bot.)  the  Sdrpus  lacusti  is  oi'Lmastus. 

HOLO'STEA  (Bot.)  the  Stellaria  hulosteum  of  Linnceus. 

HOLO'STEUM  (Bol.)  iAes-ic.,  from  «a»!,  all,  and  i^Uv,  bones, 
signifying  all  bone ;  a  plant  so  called  by  the  figure  anti- 
phrasis,  because  it  is  soft,  and  totally  without  the  hardness 
which  belongs  to  bones.  Dioscor.  \.A;  c.  1 1 ;  Plin.  1.27,  c.  10. 

HoLosTEUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
3  Triandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — St Ayi.  filaments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundisli ;  styles  three;  stigmas  bluntish. — Per. 
capsule  one-celled  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  —  Ilolosteum 
(Uandrum,  Two-Stamened  Holosteum.  —  Holostemn 
lanbellatum,  Alsine,  Carynphyllus,  seu  Cerastium,  Um- 
belled  Holosteum,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  llcrli. ;   Pari;.  Theat.  Bot.  ;   Itaii  Hist. 

Holosteum  is  also  the  Acrostichum  septenlrionale  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HOLOTHUTUA  (Ent.)  a  kind  of  sea-fish  full  of  prickles. 
Arislot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  ],  c.  1  ;  Plin.  1.  9,  c.  -l-T. 

HoLOTHURiA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  animals,  of 
the  Class  Vermes,  Order  Mollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  detached,  cylindrical,  naked, 
and  open  at  the  extremity ;  Mouth  surrounded  by 
fleshy  lentacula. 
Species.  These  animals  inhabit  the  sea,  and  expand  or 
retract  themselves  at  pleasure.  The  anterior  aperture 
serves  them  both  as  a  mouth  and  a  vent. 

HOLOTO'NICOS  (Med.)  o>orc,.y.,5,  from  c>.cc,  the  whole, 
and  Tf/w,  to  stretch  ;  the  same  as  a  Tetanus. 

JIO'LSOM  (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship  that  rides  without 
rolling  or  labouring. 

HO'LY  Road  (Ecc.)  or  Holy  Cross,  a  festival  kept  on  the 
14-th  of  September,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  or  of  our  Saviour's  Ascension. — Holy  Thurs- 
day, otherwise  called  Ascension  Day.  \\\Ae Ascension  Day'] 
—  Holy  IFater,  the  consecrated  water  with  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  sprinkle  themselves Holy  IVeek,  the  last 

week  in  Lent,  otherwise  called  Passion  Week. 

HOLY-WA'TER-SPRINKLE  (Sport.)  another  name  for 
the  tail  of  a  fox. 

HOLY-TPH'STLE  (Bol.)  the  Centaurea  hcnedicla  of  Lin- 
nscus. 

HOLY-OIIO'ST,  Order  of  (Her.)  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  instituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1569.  The 
jiniglits  wear  a  golden  cross  about  their  necks,  suspended 
by  a  blue  silk  ribband  or  collar. 

HOLY-STO'NE  (Mar.)  a  soft  porous  sort  of  stone  used  in 
shins  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  decks, 

JiO'LY-PUT  (ich.)  vidf  Huliljut. 
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HO'MA  {Med.)  an  anasarcous  swelling. 

HO'MAGE  (Lain)  homagium,  the  submission  and  oath  of 
loyalty  which  a  tenant  makes  to  his  lord  when  he  is  first 
admitted  to  the  land  which  ho  holds  of  the  lord  in  fee.  It 
is  also  the  submission  and  duty  which  an  inferior  prince  or 
a  subject  pays  to  his  sovereign. — Homage  ancestral  is  where 
a  man  and  his  ancestors  have,  time  out  of  mind,  held  their 
land  of  the  lord  and  his  ancestors  by  homage. 

HO'MAGER  (Lan')  one  that  docs,  or  is  bound  to  da^ 
homage  to  another. 

HOMA'LIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyan- 
dria.  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth    one-leaved CoR.- 

petals  six. — Sr  am.  Jilaments  eighteen  ;  anthers  roundish.. 
— Fist,  germ  roundish;  styles  three;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Homalium  race~ 
mosum  ct  liacouhea,  natives  of  Jamaica. 

HO^NIE  (Mar.)  a  term  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  to  denote 
the  situation  which  properly,  or  usually,  belongs  to  any 
object,  or  the  place  where  it  can  act  with  best  effect ;  as 
"  Haul  liome  the  top-sail  sheets!"  an  order  to  extend  the 
bottom  of  the  topsail  to  the  lower  yard-arms,  by  means  of 
the  sheets.  "  Sheet  home,  the  top-gallant  sails!"  an  order 
to  extend  the  clews  of  those  sails  to  the  top-sail-yard  arms. 
The  anchor  is  said  "  To  come  home,"  when  it  loosens  from 
the  ground.  "  The  cartridge  is  home,"  when  it  is  rammed 
close  down,  so  that  the  priming  wire  may  pierce  it  through 
the  touch-hole.  A  cask,  bale,  or  case  is  said  "  To  be 
home"  when  it  lies  close  to  some  object.  "  A  vessel  is 
homeicard  bhund,''  which  is  returning  from  a  voyage  to  the 
place  whence  she  .«et  out. 

HO'ME-STALL  (Archceol.)  a  mansion-house. 

HOME-SE'RVICE  (Mil.)  a  service  which  consists  in  mili- 
tary operations  and  arrangements  for  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  our  native  country. 

HOME-DEPARTMENT  (PoUt.)  that  department  of  the 
executive  government  where  every  thing  relating  to  the 
interior  regulations  is  conducted. 

HOiMESO'KEN  (Laxt^)  Homsokcn,  or  Hamsoken,  from  the 
Saxon  ham  and  )-ocn,  innnunity  or  liberty;  the  privilege 
or  freedom  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  house,  whence 
he  who  enters  the  house  of  another  violently  is  said  "  Facere 
Homesoken."  Leg.  Canut.  C.S9.  Homesoheu  is  also  free- 
dom from  an  amercement  for  committing  the  above  o.Tence. 
Homesoken,  or  Haimsucken,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  is.  tjic 
crime  of  beating  a  man  in  his  own  house. 

HOMESTALL  (Archaol.)  vide  Home. 

HO'MItTDE  (Lav:)  Homicidium,  from  homo,  a  man,  and 
ctvdo,  to  kill;  is  the  causing  the  death  of  a  human  creature, 
which  is  either  justifiable,  excusable,  or  felonious. — Justi- 
Jiablc  Homicide  is  that  which  takes  place  bj'  unavoidable 
necessity,  or  bj'  permission  of  the  law. — Excusable  Homi- 
cide is  that  which  happens  by  misadventure. — Felonious 
Homicide,  the  killing  a  man  without  any  justification  or 
excuse.  This  may  be  simply  Manslaughter,  when  it  is 
committed  without  any  malice ;  and  Murder  where  the  act 
is  wilful,  and  consequently  malicious. 

HOMELETICAL  virtues  (Elh.)  virtuous  habits  required  of 
men  in  all  conditions,  for  the  regulating  their  mutual  con- 
versation. 

HOMILY  (Ecc.)  ii/,a:u,  a  plain  discourse  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, instructing  them  in  matters  of  religion.  St.  August,  in 
Psal.  1 1 8,  in  Proem. ;  Vict.  Uticens.  de  Persecut.  1.  1  ; 
Plwl.  in  Bibl.  Cod.  172.  The  terra  homily  is  now  applied 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  sermons  which  have  been  se- 
lected from  the  Fathers  for  the  service  of  our  Church. 

IIOMINA'TIO  (.irclucol.)  the  mustering  of  men,  and  doing 
of  homage. 

HO'.VHNE  digcndo  (Law)  a  writ  to  a  corporation  for  the 
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choice  of  a  new  man,  to  keep  the  one  part  of  a  seal  ap- 
pointed for  statutes  merchant. — Homiitc  teplcgiando,  a  writ 
to  bail  a  man  out  of  prison. — Ilominc  cnpto  in  Wilherna- 
■minm  is  a  writ  to  take  him  who  hath  taken  any  bondman, 
and  conveyed  him  out  of  the  country,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
replevied. 

HO'MINES  {Laxu)  a  sort  of  feudatory  tenants  who  claimed 
tlie  privilege  of  having  their  causes  and  persons  tried  in 
the  court  of  their  lords. 

HOMIPLA'GIUM  (Lnu)  the  maiming  of  a  man.  Leg. 
Hen.  1,  c.  80. 

HO'MMOC  [Mar.)  a  name  given  to  a  small  eminence  of 
land,  of  a  conical  form,  that  appears  on  a  sea  coast. 

HOMO  {Zool.)  Man,  in  the  order  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  arranged  by  Linn-eus,  is  the  first  genus  of  the  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Primates. 

JHOMOCE'NTRIC  (Mal/i.)  an  epithet  for  what  has  the  same 
or  a  like  centre. 

HOMCEME'RICAL  Principles  [Phij.)  certain  principles 
which,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  are  in  all  mixed  bodies. 

HOMCEOPTO'TON  [Rhet.)  o«,oK-r<t-«,  a  figure  wherein 
several  members  of  a  sentence  end  in  like  cases.  Quinlil. 
1.  9,  c.  3;  Jinlil.  Lup.  1.  2,  c.  13. 

HOMCEOTELE'UTOX  {Rhet.)  iy.^-.^riXivTc,,  a  figure 
wherein  several  members  of  a  sentence  end  alike.  Scftc/. 
nd  Hermog.  -:{i  ;i\  1.  1  ;  Rnfil.  Lap.  1.  2,  c.  IK 

HOMOGE'NEAL  Particles  (Phi/.)  or  Homogeneons  Parti- 
cles, such  as  are  of  the  same  kind,  nature,  and  properties. 

HOMOGE'NEAL  Light  (Opt.)  light  whose  rays  are  all  of 
one  colour  and  degree  of  refrangibility,  without  any  mix- 
ture with  others  of  a  different  kind. 

HoMOGEVEAL  Surils  (.Algeb.)  those  which  have  the  same  ra- 
dical siiin. 

HOMOGE'NEOUS  Equations  (Flux.)  a  term  for  such  forms 
of  the  two  first  fluxions,  of  the  first  order,  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  dimensions  of  j  and  //,  which  affect  .v  and  J',  rise 
to  the  same  degree  in  all  the  terms. 

HOMOGENEUM  .Ailfeclionis  (Algeh.)  the  second  term  of 
a  compound  or  affected  Equation,  being  that  which  makes 
it  affected. — Homogeneum  Comparationis,  tlie  absolute  or 
known  number,  or  term  in  a  compound  or  affected  equa- 
tion, which  is  placed  by  Vieta,  who  first  used  these  terms, 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation,  all  the  others  being 
placed  on  the  left.      I'iet.  Isngrtg.  c.  S,  &c. 

HO'MOGllAPH  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  telegraphic  signals  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  white  pocket  handkerchief. 

HOMOLianON  (Bot.)  crude  flax,  or  coarse  cloth,  made  of 
flax  which  is  not  previously  macerated  and  whitened. 

HOMO'LOGOUS  (Geom.)' h^-.oXoyc,,  from  ifi^h,  like,  and 
/IS-/"?)  ratio  ;  proportional,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  corre- 
sponding sides  of  similar  figures,  which  are  so  called 
because  they  are  proportional  to  one  another.  Euclid. 
Elcm.  1.  6,  prop.  4. 

KoMOLOGOus  Things  (Log.)  such  as  agree  only  in  name, 
being  different  in  nature. 

HOMOLOG.VTION  (Law)  a  ratification  implied  or  ex- 
pressed of  a  deed,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  that  was  null  or 
invalid. 

HOMONOPHA'GL\  (Med.)  a  head-ache. 

HO'MONYM  (Log.)  o«,4<>c<'u,x,  from  ojiic;,  like,  and  S.t/i*a, 
a  name  ;  an  equivocal  term,  or  a  term  which  is  common 
to  different  things  :  as  man,  which  signifies  either  an  ani- 
mal, or  the  picture  of  an  animal.     Aristot.  Categor. 

KOMOPHA'GIA  (Ant.)  i^»?!a-/,a,  leasts  of  the  ancients 
wherein  they  ate  raw  meats. 

HOMOPLAT.^  Os  (Annt.)  the  scapula  or  shoulder  blade. 

HOMOTO'NOS  (Med.)  i^,'rc,c;,  an  epithet  for  fevers  which 
proceed  in  the  same  tenor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

ROMOOU'SION  (Theol.)  o.w-.sVib.,  a  term  among  divines, 
which  signifies  the  being  of  the  same  substance  or  essence. 
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HOMUNCIONIT^  (Ecc.)  a  name  for  heretics  who  denied 
tlie  Divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

HO'ND-HAbEND  (Archu'nl.)  vide  Hand-hahend. 

HONE  (Mech.)  in  Saxon  haen,  a  fine  sort  of  whetstone 
for  razors. 

HO'NESTY  (So/.-)  the  Lunaria  of  Linnasus,  a  plant  so  called, 
probably  from  the  transparency  of  the  seed  vessels. 

HO'NEY-COMB  (Gunn.)  a  flaw  in  the  metal  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  when  it  is  badly  cast. 

HO'NEY-DEW  (Nat.)  a  sort  of  mildew  on  plants,  flowers, 
&c. 

HO'NEY'-FLOWER  (Dot.)  the  Melianthus  of  Linnsus.— 
Hone3--Suckle,  the  Lonicera  caprifolinm — French  Honey- 
Suckle,  the  Hedysarwn  coronarium.  —  Honey-Wort,  the 
Cerinthe  major. 

HO'NGRELiNE  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  Hungarian  jacket,  which 
was  supposed  to  resist  a  pistol  ball,  or  a  sword. 

UOyil  soit  qui  inal  1/ pense  (^Her.)  i.e.  evil  be  to  him  that 
evil  thinks  ;  the  motto  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  &c. 

HO'NOR  (Laxv)  the  most  noble  part  of  seignories,  upon 
which  other  inferior  lordships,  or  manors,  depend,  by  the 
performance  of  some  customs,  or  services,  &c. —  Honor 
Courts,  courts  held  within  the  bounds  of  an  honor. 

HoNou  (Polil.)  maids  of  honor,  ladies  in  the  queen's  house- 
hold, whose  office  it  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  she  goes 
out ;  of  these  there  are  six  in  England. 

Honor  (Cus.)  is  a  term  used  by  military  men  upon  different 
occasions,  as  "  .\n  affair  of  honor,"  a  dispute  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  duel,  or  a  single  combat.  "  Word  of  honor,"  a 
verbal  promise,  or  engagement,  which  cannot  be  violated 
w  ithout  entailing  indelible  disgrace  on  the  violator.  "  A 
point  of  honor,"  a  scruple  arising  froai  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  determines  the  actions  of  a  man  on  particular  occa- 
sions. *'  Debts  of  honor,"  which  are  contracted,  and  paid 
solely  on  lionorable  grounds. 

Honor  (Mil.)  a  name  for  the  external  marks  of  honor  paid 
by  militar}'  men  to  sovereigns,  or  their  superiors  in  com- 
mand, which  vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person- — 
Honors  of  -car,  the  teims  which  are  granted  to  a  van- 
quished enemy  on  marching  out  of  a  town,  &c.  These 
vary  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

HO'NOR. \BLE  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  certain  ordinaries,  or 
bearings,  in  coat  armour,  which  are  in  higher  esteem  than 
others. 

HO'NORABLY  acquitted  (Mil.)  a  term  used  in  military  and 
naval  Courts-Martial. 

HO'NORARY'  Feuds  (Lav)  titles  of  nobility  descendible 
to  the  eldest  son  in  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  —  Honorary 
Services,  such  as  relate  to  the  tenure  of  grand  serjeanty, 
which  are  commonly  joined  with  some  honor. 

HoNOR.Auy  (Cus.)  a  salary  given  to  the  professors  of  any  art. 

HONOR-PO'INT  (Her.)  that  point  next  above  the  centre 
of  the  shield,  as  the  point  D  in  the  escutcheon  [vide 
Escutcheon'],  which  divides  the  upper  portion  into  two 
equal  portions. 

HOOD  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  low  wooden  porch  resembling  th« 
companion  of  the  master's  cabin. 

Hood  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  galley 
chimne}',  which  is  made  to  be  trimmed,  or  turned  round 
by  the  wind,  for  the  direction  of  the  smoke. 

HO'ODED-.AHLFOIL  (Bot.)  the  Ulricularia  vulgaris  of 
Linnseus,  a  perennial. 

HOODED-WILLOW  HERB  (Bot.)  the  Scutellaria  orien- 
talis,  a  perennial. 

HOODING  Ends  (Carpent.)  those  ends  of  the  planks  which 
fit  into  the  rabbets  of  the  stem  and  stern  posts. 

HOOF  (  Vet.)  the  horny  part  of  a  horse's  foot. — Boni/  Hoqf', 
a  round  bony  swelling  on  a  horse's  lioof. — Hoof-bound, 
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the  shrinking  of  the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. — Hoof-cast  is 
said  of  the  hoof  when  the  coffin,  or  horn,  falls  clearly  away. 
— Hoof-loo^encd  is  when  the  coffin  loosens  from  the  flesh. 

HOOK  {Mech.\  in  the  Saxon  hoce,  a  bended  iron  for  hang- 
ing things  upon. 

Hook  {Mar.)  there  are  different  kinds  of  hooks  used  at  sea, 
varying  in  shape  and  size ;  as  Boat-hooks,  Breast-hooks, 
Can-hooks,  Cat-liooks,  Foot-hooks,  Loof-hooks,  Src.  — 
Honk  and  Butt,  the  scarfing,  or  laying  the  two  ends  of 
timbers  over  each  other. 

HO'OK-LAND  (Husband.)  land  ploughed  and  sowed  every 
year. 

HOOK-PIlsS  {Carpent.)  taper  iron  pins,  with  a  hook  head, 
to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor  together. 

HOOKS  (Gunn.)  or  Draiighl-fioo/cs,  pieces  of  bent  iron 
fixed  to  the  transom-plates  of  a  field  carriage. 

HOO'KUM  {Mi/.)  an  Indian  word  signifying  order,  or  com- 
mand. 

HOOP  (Orn.)  or  Hoopoe,  the  Upupa  of  lAnnxus ;  a  bird 
inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  is  solitary  and 
migratory.  It  is  twelve  inches  long,  feeds  on  insects  whicfi 
it  picks  out  of  ordure,  builds  in  hollow  trees,  and  lays,  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  six  or  seven  cinereous  eggs. 

HOOPING-COUGH  {Med.)  vide  Pertussis. 

HOOQQU  {Mech.)  or  Hookah,  an  instrument  much  used  in 
India  for  smoking. 

HOP  (Dot.)  vide  //o/M. 

HOPEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Polyadelphia, 
Order  3  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. —  Sr  A^f.  ^filaments  many;  anthers  quadrangular. — 
FisT.gejin  inferior;  s/y/e  permanent ;  s//o-7»a  thickish. — 
Pek.  drupe  dry  ;  seed.s  smooth. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Hopea  tinc- 
toria,  scu  Si/niptocos,  native  of  Carolina. 

HOP-HO'RN-BEAM  [Bot.)  the  Carpinus  betulus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

HO'PLITiE  (Mil.)  oT^rai,  heavy  armed  soldiers  among  the 
Greeks,  who  were  of  the  first  and  principal  class.     Siiidas. 

HOPPER  (Mec.)  a  wooden  trough  belonging  to  a  coi'n-mill. 

HOPS  (Bot.)  the  I.upulus  humulus  of  Linna;us. 

HO'IIA  Aurorte  (Arcliceol.)  the  morning  bell,  or  four  o'clock 
bell ;  in  distinction  from  the  eight  o'clock  bell,  or  the  bell 
in  the  evening. 

HOR.'E'UM  (Ant.)  from  the  Greek  apzw,  a  kind  of  pickle 
made  in  the  spring. 

HP'RARY  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  that  relates 
to  hours  ;  as  the — Horary  Circle,  those  circles  on  the  globe 
which  are  drawn,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  from  each 
other,  to  mark  the  hours. — Horary  Motion,  the  motion 
or  space  moved  in  an  hour. 

HO'RDEOLUM  (Med.)  a  little  tumour  on  the  eye-lids  re- 
sembling a  barley-corn. 

HO'RDEIJM  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  V«,  in  English  iaWey  ; 
a  well-known  plant  so  called,  either  because  it  becomes, 
aridum,  dry  sooner  than  other  plants  ;  or  because  the  car 
consists  of  several,  ordiues,  rows. 

HoRDEUM,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  2  Di^ynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  two-valved. — 
Stah. Jitaments  three;  anthers  oblong. —  Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  similar. — Per.  none ;  seed 
oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Hordeum  vul- 
gare,  scu  Zeocriton,  Spring  Barley. — Hordeum  murinum, 
scu  Granien,  Wall  I5arley-grass.  —  Hordeum  jubatum, 
sen  Elymiu,  J.,ong-bcarded  Barley-Grass.  —  Hordeum 
distichon,  Common  Barley.  —  Hordeum  hexastichon, 
Winter  or  Sijuare  Barley.  Banh.  Hist.  ;  Bauli.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.;  RaiiHist.;    Toum.  Inst. 
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Hordeum  is  also  the  Elymus  Europaus  of  Linnxus. 

HORDICA'LIA  (Ant.)  feasts  wherein  they  sacrificed  cows 
that  were  with  calf. 

HO'RE-HOUND  (Bot.)  or  White  Hore-Hound,  the  Mar- 
rubium  alyson  of  Linnaeus,  a  biennial. — Base  Hore-Hound, 
Ihe  Stacby^  sytvatica,  a  perennial. —  Black  Hore-IIound, 
the  Ballota  nigra,  a  perennial. — Water  Hore-Hound,  the 
Lycopus  Europaus,  a  perennial. 

HO'RIA  (Ant.)  a  fisherman's  boat.  Plant.  Rud.  act.  4, 
seen.  2. 

HORI'ZON  (Astron.)  ofi(Ja»,  signifies  literally  terminating, 
because  it  is  that  which  terminates  or  bounds  our  view  ;  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  which  divides  it  into  upper  and 
lower.     It  is  either  rational  or  apparent,   [vide  Astronomy} 

HORIZO'NTAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  relating 
to  an  horizon,  that  is,  taken  in  the  horizon,  on  a  level  with, 
or  parallel  to,  the  horizon  ;  as  an  horizontal  distance, 
plane,  &-c. — Horizontal  Distance,  that  which  is  estimated 
in  the  direction  of  the  horizon. — Horizontal  Plane,  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  the  place. — Horizontal  Parallax^ 
a  parallax  which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  —  Hori- 
zontal Projection,  a  projection  of  the  sphere  upon  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. — Horizontal  Refraction,  refraction  of 
a  heavenly  body  at  the  horizon,  which  is  the  greatest. 

Horizontal  Dial  (Dial.)  one  whose  plane  lies  parallel  to 
the  horizon. 

Horizontal  Line  (Perspect.)  a  right  line  drawn  through 
the  principal  point  parallel  to  the  hovizon.^Horizontal 
plane,  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon  passing  through  the 
eye,  and  cutting  the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 

Horizontal  Line  (Survey.)  or  base  of  a  hill,  a  line  drawn 
on  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  hill,  or  that  on  wliich  it 
stands. 

Horizontal  Range  (Gunn.)  the  distance  which  a  piece  of 
ordnance  throws  its  shot  on  a  horizontal  plane,  whatever 
be  the  angle  of  elevation,  or  direction  of  a  piece. 

Horizontal  Speculum  (Opt.)  a  speculum  to  find  an  horizon 
at  sea  when  the  atmosphere  is  hazy  near  the  horizon. 

Horizontal  Superjicies  (Fort.)  the  plain  field  which  lies 
upon  a  level,  without  any  rising  or  sinking. 

HORME'SION  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  fiery  colour. 
Plin.  1.  87,   c.  10;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  12. 

HORMINO'DES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  greenish 
colour  like  clary.     Ptin. 

HO'RMINU.M   (/>';/.)   the  Ncpeta  hirsuta  of  Linnoeus. 

HORN  (Mus.)  a  wind  instrument  chiefly  used  in  the  army, 
and  the  chase. 

Horn  with  Horn  (Laic)  or  Horn  under  Horn,  the  promis- 
cuous feeding  of  bulls  and  cows,  or  all  horned  beasts,  that 
are  allowed  to  run  together  upon  the  same  common. 

HO'RN-liEAM  {Bot.)  or  Horn-Beach  Tree,  the  Carpinus 
betulus  of  LinniEus. 

HO'RNBILL  (Orn)  a  foreign  bird,  the  Buccros  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  is  so  called  because  its  bill  is  furnished  with 
a  protuberance  that  resembles  a  horn. 

HORNED-POPPY  (Bot.)  the  Chclidonium  glaucum  of  Lin- 
naeu.<;. 

HO'RNET  (Ent.)  alargesort  of  wasp,  the  Vcspa  crabro  o! 
Linnasus,  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  trunks  of  hollow 
trees,  or  in  the  timber-work  of  lofts.  The  sting  of  this  in- 
sect causes  severe  pain. 

IIO'RN-GELD  (Laiv)  a  tax,  within  the  bounds  of  a  forest, 
for  all  manner  of  horned  beasts. 

HORN-HEAM  POLLENGERS  (Husband.)  trees,  of  about 
twenty  years  growth,  which  have  been  lopped. 

HORNPIPE  (Mus.)  an  animated  dance  supposed  to  be  of 
English  invention. —  Hornpipe  is  also  the  name  of  an  in- 
strument. 

HORNS  (Mar.)  the  jaws,  or  semicircular  inner  ends  of 
booms  and  gafis. 
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IIO'RN-WORT  (Bol.)  the  CeratophyUum  dbnersum,  a  per- 
ennial. 

HO'RODIX  (Hor.)  from  »f«,  an  hour,  and  Jfiy.»u'«i,  to  show  ; 
an  instrument  tor  showing  the  hours  as  they  pass. 

HO'IIOGRAPHY  (Dial.)  from  k^,  an  hour,  and  vf«^'»,  to 
describe  ;  the  art  of  constructing  dials. 

HO'ROLOGE  (Mech.)  ufo^.oytm,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
time  ;  as  a  dial,  watch,  or  clock,      [vide  Horolos:y'\ 

HOROLO'GIOGIl.\PHY  (Mech.)  vide  Horolng,}. 

HORO'LOGY  (Mech.)  or  Huroloo^iogrnphy,  from  afeXayiin, 
an  horologe,  and  7f^<pa,  to  describe ;  that  branch  of 
mechanical  science  which  treats  on  the  measuring  of 
portions  of  time.  The  principal  instruments  for  mea- 
suring of  time  are  Dials,  \Vatches,  and  Clocks.  The 
dial  is  an  instrum.ent  which  serves  to  measure  time  by 
means  of  the  sun  :  it  may  be  more  particularly  defined 
the  draught,  or  description  of  certain  lines  on  a  plane 
or  surface  of  a  given  bodv,  so  contrived  as  that  the 
shadow  of  a  stile,  or  ray  of  the  sun,  passed  through  a 
bole,  shall  touch  certain  points  at  certain  liours.  The 
edge  of  the  plane,  by  which  the  time  of  the  day  is  found, 
is  called  the  stile  of  the  dial,  and  the  line  on  which  this 
is  erected  is  called  the  suli-stile.  The  angle  included  be- 
tween the  Sub-stile  and  the  Stile  is  called  the  elevation,  or 
height  of  the  slilr.  Dials  are  of  dift'erent  kinds,  as  hori- 
zontal, equinoctial,  vertical.  Sec,  [vide  Dial}  ;  and  the  art 
of  drawing  dials  on  any  surface  is  denominated  dialling  : 
thus,  suppose  it  be  required  to  describe  a  horizontal  dial 
geometrically,  as  in  Jig.  1 ,  draw  a  meridian  line,   B  K  L, 

Fig.  1.  fig.  2. 
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and  from  any  part,  C,  erect,  tlie  perpendicular,  C  D,  and 
make  the  angle,  C  A  D,  equal  to  the  latitude  ;  then  draw 
the  line  d  E  meeting  A  B  in  E,  make  E  B  =  B  F  ;  and, 
from  the  centre  B,  at  the  distance  of  E  B,  describe  a 
quadrant,  E  B  F,  and,  through  its  several  subdivisions, 
make  the  lines  Bn,  B  i,  B  c,  &c.  From  E  draw  E  /;,  and 
set  off  E  e,  EyJ  E;^.  &c.  respectively  equal  to  E  «,  E  A, 
E  c,  (ic.  Through  the  point  A  draw  a  XI,  i  X,  c  IX,  do. 
also  f  I,  /II,  g\\\,  &c.  which  will  be  the  several  hour 
lines  required  ;  and  having  erected  at  A  the  gnomon,  or 
stile,  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or 
latitude  of  the  place,  the  dial  will  be  complete.  Watches 
as  well  as  clocks  are  composed  of  wheels  and  pinions,  but 
the  motions  of  a  clock  are  directed  by  means  of  a  pendu- 
lum ;  and  those  of  a  watch  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  a 
balance.  The  wheels  of  a  wa'tch,  like  those  of  a  clock, 
are  placed  in  a  frame  formed  of  two  plates  and  four  pillars. 
rig.  1  represents  the  inside  of  a  watch  after  the  plate  is 
taken  off;  vc\  fg.  3  all  the  wheels,  pinions,  &c.  are  repre- 
sented so  as  to  show  how  the  motion  is  communicated  from 
the  barrel  to  the  balance ;  where  B  is  the  Barrel  which 
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contains  the  spring,  A  the  arbour,  F  the  Fu'iee  which  re- 
ceives the  chain  from  the  barrel  when  the  watch  is  wound 
up,  G  the  Great  Wheel,  I  '\nf<g.  2,  and  'Y,fig.  3,  the  Third 
\\'heel,  C  the  Canting  Wheel,  W  the  Balance  Wheel, 
Y  the  Centre  Wheel,  y  tlie  pinion  which  carries  the  centre 
wheel,  t  the  pinion  which  carries  the  third  wheel,  c  the 
pinion  which  carries  the  canting  wheel,  lo  the  pinion  which 
carries  the  balance  wheel,  H  the  Balance,  V  the  Verge, 
1'  the  end  of  the  Verge,  P  the  Pivot.  Fig.  4  represents  the 
balance  and  wheel,  &c.  apart. 

HORO'.METRY  (Hor.)  from  <vfK>  an  hour,  and  /^""fo',  a 
measure ;  the  art  of  measuring  time  by  hours. 

HORO'PTER  (Opt.)  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  point 
of  concourse  parallel  to  that  which  joins  the  centre  of  the 
e3'e. 

HORO'SCOPE  (Asirol.)  if^r^To?,  the  degree  of  the  ascend- 
ant, or  the  star  ascending  above  the  horizon,  at  the  mo- 
ment an  astrological  figure,  or  scheme,  is  made ;  also  the 
whole  astrological  figure  of  the  twelve  houses,  or  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

HdUoscoPE  (Mech^  a  mathematical  instrument  in  the 
manner  of  a  planisphere. 

HORRl'FICA /eir/i-  (Med.)  a  fever  that  causes  the  patient 
to  fall  into  shaking  fits. 

HORRIPILATIO  (A/«/.)  a  symptom  of  the  approach  of  fever. 

IIO'RROR  (Med.)  the  shuddering  that  precedes  an  ague  fit. 

HORS  de  Son  Fee  (Lau:)  an  exception  to  quash  an  action 
brought  for  rent. 

HORSE  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  classed  by  Linnaeus 
under  the  genus  Etjuus,  with  the  ass  and  the  mule  ;  it  is 
distinguished  into  those  that  are  used  for  draught,  tho.5e 
for  burthen,  and  those  for  the  saddle. 

Horse  (Mil.)  a  body  of  horsemen.  Horse  also  a  wooden 
machine  which  soldiers  ride  by  way  of  punishment.    • 

Horse  (Mar.)  a  name  for  two  different  ropes  in  a  vessel, 
namely,  one  extending  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  arms, 
another  extended  in  a  perpendicular  direction  near  the  fore 
or  after-side  of  a  mast. — Iron  Horse,  a  large  round  bar  of 
iron  fi.xed  in  the  heads  of  ships  with  stanchions  and  netting. 

Horse  (Mech.)  a  sawyer's  frame,  or  trestle. 

Horse  (Print.)  the  form,  or  bench,  on  which  the  pressmen 
set  the  heaps  of  paper  ;  also  the  pressmen  themselves  were 
jocosely  so  called  because  they  worked  the  horse. — Horse 
is  the  surplusage  of  work  which  a  journeyman  printer  sets 
down  in  his  bill  on  Saturday  night  above  what  he  has 
done,  which  he  abates  in  his  next  bill.  This  v.as  formerly 
called  Horse-flesh. 

Horse  near  side  protect  (Fenc.)  a  guard  used  in  the  cavalry 
sword  exercise:  so  likewise  the  Horse  off' side  protect . 

HO'RSE-BEECH  (Bot.)  the  Carpimis  betulus  of  Linnaeus. 

HO'RSE-CHESNUT  (Bot.)  the  Jiscuhis  Hippocraslium. 

HO'RSE-DOCTOR  ( J'et.)  a  person  who  undertakes  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  horses. 

HORSE-EYE-BE'AM  (Bot.)  the  Dolichos pruriens,  a  per- 
ennial. 

HO'RSE-FLY'  (Ent.)  an  insect  so  called  because  it  infests 
horses,  getting  into  their  hair,  and  stickingclose  to  their  skins 
with  its  crooked  niiils  ;  the  Hippoiosca  equina  of  Linna;us. 

HO'RSE-GUARDS  (Mil.)  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the 
British  service. 

HO'RSE-LEECH  (Ent.)  a  large  sort  of  leech  that  fastens 
on  horses,  the  Hirado  sanguisuga  of  LinnEeus. 

HORSE-LE'ECHERY  (J'e7.)  the  art  of  curing  the  diseases 
of  horses. 

HORSE-MA'CKEREL  (/./;.)  or  Scad,  a  sort  of  mackerel, 
the  Scomber  trachnrus  of  Linnaeus. 

H0RSE-:MEA'SURE  (Man.)  a  measure  for  taking  the 
height  of  horses. 

HO'RSE-MINT  (Bot.)  the  Mentha  sijlvestris  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. 
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HORSE-PI'CKER  (J'et.)  a  small  piece  of  iron  which  is  used 
to  extract  pebbles,  &c.  which  get  between  the  shoe  and 
foot  of  a  horse. 
HO'RSE-IMPE  (Bnt.)  the  Equisetum  arvense,  a  perennial 
HORSE-IIA'DLSH  (Dot.)  the  Cocldearia  armnracea. 
HORSE,  .Sen,  (Xnol.)  the  Hippopntnmus.    [vide  Sea-Horse] 
HO'RSE-SHOE  (Vet.)  a  circular  or  semicircular  piece  of 

iron  which  is  fitted  and  nailed  to  the  foot  of  a  horse. 
HoiiSE-sitoE  (Fort.)  a  work,  either  of  a  round  or  oval  figure, 
raised  in  the  ditch  of  a  niarshj'  place,  and  boarded  with  a 

parapet,  either  to  secure  a  gate,  or  to  lodge  soldiers  in  for 

the  prevention  of  a  surprize. 
HoRsE-snoE  (Geog.)  also  a  name  for  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 

on  the  side  of  France,  from  the  resemblance 

they  bear  to  the  form  of  a  horse's  shoe. 
HoRSE-siioE  (Her.)  a  bearing  in  the  escutcheon, 

as  "  He  beareth,  argent,   on   a  bend,    sni/e, 

three  liorse-shoes,  of  the  first,  nailed  as  the 

second  ;  by  tlie  name  of  Fi  rrers." 
HOKSE-SHOE-VE'TCH  (Iht.)  the  Hippocrcph 

uniiiliquo^a,  an  annual. 
HO'RSE-TAIL  (Bot.)  the  Equisetum  arvense,  a  perennial. 

Shrubby-Horse-Tail,  the  Kphidra  linwsum. 
HORSE-TUT'TCHERS  (Vet.)  a  tool  used  by  farriers  for 

holding  unruly  horses  by  tiie  nostrils. 
HO'RSTILEItS  (Arclucol.)  ox  hostelers,  innkeepers. 
HO'RTICULTURE,  from  /tortus,  a  garden,  and  eolo,  to  till ; 

the  art  of  gardening. 
HOSA'NNA  (T/ieol.)  NJrtr'in,  i.  e.  save,  we  beseech  thee; 

a  solemn  acclamation  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  feast  of 

tabernacles. 
HOSE  (Print.)  upright  irons  which  have  screws  at  each  end 

for  lightening  or  loosening  the  platten  cords  of  a  printing- 
press. 
Hose  (Mar.)  or  Leatlicr-Hose,    a  flexible  tube  formed  of 

leather,  or  tarred  convass,  employed  to  conduct  water  from 

the  main  decks  into  the  casks  in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 
HO'SE-HUSK  (Bot.)  a  long  round  husk  within  another. 
HOSPITA  (Bot.)  the  Klcinlmvia  iiospita  of  Linnaeus. 
HO'SPITAL  (Poht.)  Jiospilalium,  from  lio.<:pes,  a  guest,  or 

host ;  a  house  erected  out  of  charity  for  the  relief  of  the 

poor  and  sick. 
HO'SPITALERS  (Her.)  vide  Hospitallers. 
HOSPITAL A'RI A  (Arclucol.)  vide  Ho.^tilnria. 
HO'SPITALLERS  (Her.)  an   order  of  Knights,  who  built 

an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims 

whom  tliey  protCi'ted  in  their  travels. 
HO'SI'ODAR  (Pn/il.)  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wal- 

lachia  and  Moldavia,  who   receive  the  investiture  of  their 

principalities  from  the  (Jrand  Seignior. 
HOSPPTIUM  (Arclucol.)  ])rocuration  or  visitation  money. 
HOST  (Ecc.)  from  the  Latin  liostia,  a  victim  ;  the  conse- 
crated wafer  used  at  the  communion  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 
Host  (Polit.)  from  hospes,  an  entertainer,  or  a  landlord. 
HO'STAGE  (Mil.)  from  ho.ipes,  a  host;  a  person  left  as  a 

surety  for  the  jierformance  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty. 
H0STELA'{J1L'M   (Law)  a  right  which  lords  had  to  take 

lodging  and  entertainment  in  the  houses  of  their  tenants. 
HO'STELER  ( /Jn-.U'o/.)  an  innkeeper. 
HO'S'I'IA  (Ecc.)  vide  Host. 
HOSriLIA'RL-\    (Arclucol.)    a   place,   in  religious  houses, 

where  guests  and  strangers  were  received. 
H()STI'Lri"IES(;V//7.)actsof  warfare  betweenany  two  powers.  ' 
HO'.STINO  (Mil.)  a  former  military  term  to  signify  mustering.  ' 
HO'STIUCLS   (Arcli.col.)  iif^oi^.hawk.  | 

HO'T-liED.S  (Uor.)  beds  made  in  wooden  frames  with  fresh 

horse-dung,  and  covered  with  glasses  to  raise  early  plants,  t 
HOT-SHOO'TS   [Hushand)    a   compound   of   pitcoal,   or  | 

charcoal,  loam,  and  urine,  made  into  balls  for  firing.  ' 
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HOTCH-POT  (LaxK')  signifies  literally  flesh  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  sodden  with  herbs,  or  roots  ;  hence,  metaphori- 
cally it   is  applied  to  the  putting  together  of  lands  for  the 
equal  division  of  them. 
HOTS  (Sport.)  or  Huts,  round  balls  of  leather  fastened  to 

the  sharp  ends  of  the  spurs  of  fighting  cocks. 
HOTTENTOT-CHE'RRY  (Dot.)  the  Cassine  Maurocenia. 
HOTTO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Peter 
Hotton,  Professor  of  botany.  Class  5  Penlandria,  Order  1 
Monogipiia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cou.  petal 
one.  —  St.\:.i.  Jilawents    five;    anthers    oblong.— PisT. 
germ  globular;    st^le  filiform;    stigjua  globular.— Per. 
capsules  globular  ;  seeds  globular. 
Species.      'I'he   species   are  perennials,    as  the — Hottonia 
pnlustris,  Mi/ri<:phi/tlum,  Milk' folium,   seu    ]'iola.   Com- 
mon Water-Violet.— //o//o»/fl7;;(/(c«,  seu  Gratiola,  In- 
dian Water- Violet.    Dod.Pempt.;   Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;   Ger.   Herb.;    Pari:    Theut.   Bot.;    Raii   Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst, 
HOVE'MA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  M. 
Hoven,  Class  .5  Penlandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.   C'.al.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. —  Stam.  Jilaments  five;    anthers  roumWsh. — Pist. 
germ  superior ;  sti/lc  upright ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Hovenia  dulcis,  native  of 
Japan,  is  a  perennial. 
HOUGH  ( ;■(■/.)  or  Ham  of  a  horse,  the  fly,  or  bending  part 
of  the  hind  leg,  comprehending  also  the  hinder  and  oj)po- 
site  part  which  is  called  the  hock. 
HOUND   (Zool.)  a  hunting  dog,  or  a  variety  of  the  Canis 
familiarit,  having  slouching  ears,  with  a  spurious  claw  on 
the  hind  foot.     The  hlood   Hound  is   distinguished  from 
other  varieties  by  its  peculiar  property  of  hunting  down 
men  as  other  hounds  do  animals. 
TO  HouN'D  a  Stag  (Sport.)  to  cast  a  hound. 
HO'UND-EISH  (Ich.)  a  species  of  the  shark,  the  Sjualas 

mustelus  of  Linnsus. 
HOUNDS  (Mar.)  holes  in  the  cheeks  at  the  top  of  the  mast, 

to  which  the  tyes  run  to  hoist  the  yards. 
HOU'ND'S-TONGUE  {Bot.)  the  Ci/noglossum  officinale,  a 

biennial. 
HOUR  (Chron.)  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natural  or  artificial  day. 
HOU'R-CHtCLES  (Astron.)  vide  Horary  Circles. 
HOUR-GLASS  (Hor.)  a  i)opular  kind  of  chronometer,  or 
clepsydra,  for  measuring  time  by  the  running  of  sand,  &c. 
— Hour  lines  on  a  dial,  the  lines  which  arise  from  the  in- 
tersections of  the  plane  of  the  dial  with  the  several  planes 
of  the  hour  circles  of  the  sphere. 
HOU'RIS  { Thcol.)  a  name  given  by  the  Mahometans  to  those 

females  that  are  designed  for  the  faithful  in  Paradise. 
HOUR-SCALE  (Math.)    a   divided  hue   on   the  edge   of 

Collins'  quadrant. 
HOU'SACiE  (Com.)  money  paid  by  carriers  and   others  for 

laying  up  goods  in  a  house. 
House  (Astrol.)  a  twelfth  pnrt  of  the  heavens. 
TO  HOUSE  the  guns  (Mar.)  to  run  them  upon  the  deck,  and 
by  taking  away  the  quoins   from  under  then\,    to  rest  the 
muzzles  against  the  sides,  above  the  ports. 
HOU'SE-BOTE  (Arclucol.)  an  allowance  of  timber  out  of 

the  lord's  wood  to  support  or  repair  a  tenant's  house. 
HOU'SE-CRICKET  (£,'«/.)  a  species  of  cricket  which  in- 
fests   houses,    and    is    the    Gri/llus    domesticus    of    Lin- 
naeus. 
HOU'SED  in  (Mar.)  an  ciiithet  applied  to  a  ship  which  after 
the  breadth  of  her  bearing  is  brought  in  too  narrow  to  her 
upper  works. 
HOUSEHOLD-DA'YS  (Ecc.)  four  solemn  festivals  in  the 
year,  when  the  king,  after  divine  service,  oSers  a  bezant  of 
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gold  on  the  altar  to  God.     These  days  are  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  AH  Saints. 
HOU'SEHOLDER  [Lmv)  one  who  is  occupier  or  master  of 

a  house. 
HOU'SELEEK(Bo<.)  the  Scmpcrvivuriitinclorium, a  psrenma\. 
HOU'SES,  distinction!!  of  [Her.]  \\Ae  Heraldry. 
HO'USING  (il/nH.)  a  horse-clolh  worn  behind  the  saddle. 
Housing  [^lar.)  or  house-line,  a  line  formed  of  three  fine 
strands,  smaller  than  rope-yarn,  chiefly  used  for  the  seizing 
of  block-straps,  (zc. 
Housing  (Maion.)  a  term  for  a  brick  which  is  warped  or  cast 

crooked  in  burning. 
nOUSTO'XIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Wil- 
liam Housioun,  Class  4  Tetrandria,  Order  1  Moiiogj/nia. 
Generic  diameter.     Cal.  perianth  small. — Cou.  petal  one. 
— SxA.Nr.  Jilaments  four;    anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
superior ;    style   simple  ;    stigma   bifid.  —  Per,   capsule 
roundish ;  seeds  few. 
Species.     The  two  species   are,   the — Houstonia   ccerulin. 
Paronychia:,  seu  Chamcejasme,  Blue-flowered  Houstonia. 
— Houstonia  purpurea,  sea  Rubia,  Purple-flowered  Hous- 
tonia. 
HOUTTUYXIA  (Bo^.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  1  Monandria. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  spathe  four-leaved. — Con.  none. 
— St  AM.  Jilainents  many;  anthers  ovate. — ¥isT.  germs 
many  ;  style  none;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule  three- 
cornered  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species,  Houttuynia  cordata,  seu  Po- 
lypara,  is  an  annual. 
HO\\  ITZ  {Gunn.)  or  howitzer,  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted 

upon  a  field-carriage,  like  a  gun. 
HO'WKER  (Mar.)  a  vessel   built  like  a  pink,  but  masted 

and  rigged  like  a  hoy. 
TO   HOWL  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  when  the  foothooks  are 

scarfed  into  the  timbers  and  bolted. 
HOY  (Mar.)  a  small  vessel,   usually  rigged  as  a  sloop,  and 
employed  in  carrying  passengers  from  one  place  to  another. 
HUA'NACO  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  South  American  camel,  the 
Camelus  huanacus  of  Linna;us,  which  has  a  hairy  body,  a 
gibbous  back,  and  an  erect  tail. 
HU'CKLE-BOXE  {.4nat.)  the  same  as  the  Hip-hone. 
HU'CKSTER  (Com.)  a  seller  of  provisions  by  retail. 
HUDSO'XIA  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  jjlants,  so  called  from  W. 
Hudson,  Class  11  Dodecandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic   Character.      Cal.   perianth    three-leaved. — CoR. 

none. — Sr.'Lt.t. Jilaments  fifteen;  anthers  roundish. Ptsr. 

germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma   blunt. — Per.  capsule 
cylindric  ;  seeds  three. 
Sjvcies.     The  single  species,  Hudsonia  ericoides,  is  a  shrub, 
native  of  Virginia. 
HUE  AXD  CRY  (Laii')  hutesium  et  clamor  ;  a  pursuit  after 

a  thief  or  robber. 
TO  HUG  (Mar.)  a  term  which  when  applied  to  a  ship  signi- 
fies to  keep  close  to,  as  "  To  liug  the  land,"  to  sail  as  near 
it  as  possible.   "  To  hug  the  wind,"  to  keep  the  ship  close- 
hauled. 
HUGO'XIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so   called  from   Au- 
gustus de  Hugo,  Class  \Q  Monadclphia,  Order  i  Decandria. 
Generic  Character.    Ca-l.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilament.i   ten  ;    anthers   roundish. — Pist. 
germ   roundish ;    style  filiform  ;    stigma  capitate. — Per. 
drupe  globular;  seed -a-at  globular. 
Species.     The   single  species  is  a  tree,  the  Hugonia,  seu 
Modira,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
HU'GUEXOT  (£(T.)  an  epithet  of  uncertain  derivation,  ap- 
:     plied  by  the  Papists  to  the  French  protestants. 
HU'GUEXOTE  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  kettle  for  a  stove. 
HUISSE'RIUM  (Arclueol.)  the  name  of  a  ship  for  transport- 
.     ing  horses.     Brompt.  Ann,  l\90. 
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HULK  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  any  old  vessel  that  is  laid  by 
as  unfit  for  further  service,  probably  derived  from  the 
o/xi^i!,  or  ships  of  burden  used  by  the  Greeks. 

HULKS  (Lain)  old  vessels  stationed  in  the  river  Thames, 
where  convicts  are  kept  to  hard  labour,  according  to  the 
term  of  their  sentence. 

HULL  of  a  ship  (Mar.)  the  main  body  or  hulk  of  a  ship, 
without  her  rigging;  whence  the  phrases,  "To  strike  a 
hull,"  i.  e.  to  take  in  her  sails,  and  lash  the  helm  on  the 
lee-side  of  the  ship,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm.  "  To  hull, 
or  lie  a  hull,"  i.  e.  to  take  in  nil  the  sails,  and  to  lie  with 
only  her  masts  and  yards  aboard.  "  To  hull  a  ship,"  to 
fire  cannon-balls  into  her  hull.  "  Hull  down,"  is  said  of  a 
ship  when  she  is  at  such  a  distance  that  only  her  masts  and 
sails  are  to  be  seen.  "  Hull  to,"  when  she  is  trying  a  hull, 
or  has  all  her  sails  down. 

HU'LLOCK  of  a  sail  (.Mar.)  is  when  in  a  great  storm  some 
part  of  it  is  cut,  and  left  loose. 

HUaMA'XE  signs  (Astrol.)  those  signs  of  the  Zodiac  which 
have  the  human  form  either  wholly,  as  Virgo  and  Aquarius, 
or  partly,  as  Sagittarius. 

HU'MBLE-BEi:  "(£«<.)  a  sort  of  hairy  black  bee,  the  Apis 
terrestris  of  Linna-us,  which  has  its  thorax  encircled  with  a 
yellow  belt.  It  forms  its  nest  deep  in  the  earth,  and  hovers 
about  the  flowers  with  a  buzzing  noise. 

HU'MBLE-PLAXT  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  pudica  of  Linn.Tus. 

HU^IECTA'XTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  soften  and  make 
moist  the  solids  of  the  body. 

HUMEllA'LIS  (.4uat.)  humeral ;  an  epithet  for  an  artery, 
muscle,  and  nerve  belonging  to  tlie  shoulder. — Thohumeral 
or  brachial  a,tery  is  that  which  runs  from  the  axillary  ar- 
tery down  to  the  bend  of  the  arm — The  humeral  or  deltoid 

muscle  is  that  which  moves  the  arm  at  the  upper  end The 

humeral  nerve  is  the  same  as  the  cervical  nerve. 

HU'MERI  OS  (Aiiat.)  a  long  cylindrical  bone  situated  be- 
tween the  scapula  and  fore-arm. 

HU'MERUS  (.-Inat.)  iiu-tx;,  the  shoulder,  or  joint  which  con- 
nects the  arm  to  the  bod3-.  Ruff'.  Ephcs.  de  Appell.  Part. 
Corp.  Hum.  1.  1,  c.  9  ;  C'cls.  1.  s",  c.  9  ;  Gal.  Com.  1,  in  Hip- 
pocrat.  de  Art.;   Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  25. 

HUME'TTY  (Her.)  a  term  seldom  applied  but  to  ayewc,  and 
signifying  the  same  as  couped. 

HUMI'DITY  (P/;^.)  dampness  or  moisture;  a  state  or  pro- 
perty of  any  bod}-  which  fits  it  for  adhering  to  another 
body  ;  thus  quicksilver  has  the  property  of  adhering  to 
gold,  tin,  &c. 

lAV^llDXJ'Sl  primogeniam  (Med.)  the  blood,  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  generation  before  any  thing  else. — Humidum  radi- 
cale,  the  radical  moisture  of  man's  body. 

HUMl'LIATES  (Ecc.)  a  religious  order  instituted  in  1160, 
the  members  of  which  led  a  very  strict  and  mortified  life. 

HU'MILIS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  which  draws  the 
eye  downward  to  the  cheek. 

HU'.MMIXG  bird  (Orn.)  the  smallest  of  all  birds,  the  Tro- 
cliilas  of  LinnEBus,  which  extracts  the  nectar  from  the 
flowers  with  a  humming  noise,  like  a  bee.  The  humming 
birds  are  gregarious,  build  their  nests  with  moss,  and  lay 
two  eggs,  on  which  the  male  and  female  sit  nkernately. 

HU'MMOCK  (Mar.)  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hillock 
or  small  eminence  of  land,  resembling  a  cone,  and  appear- 
ing on  the  sea-coast  of  a  country. 

HUMMUMS  (Archixol.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  bagnios. 

HU'.MORS  of  the  eye  (Anat.)  are  three  in  number;  namely, 
the  Aqueous,  the  Crystalline,  and  the  Vitreous,  [vide 
Eye-] 

HU'MULUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Diodecia, 
Order  5  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre. — Cor.  none. — Pist. 
germ  small  ;  styles  two  ;  stigma  sharp. — Per,  none;  seed.i 
roundish. 
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Species.     The  single  species  is  perennial,  as  the  Humulus 
lupu/us,  Ltipti/its,  sen  Catinnbis,  Hops. 
HU'NDRF.D  (/-nti)  in  Saxon  lianbpeb;  adivision  in  acount.y 

so  called  because  it  consisted  of  ten  tithings,   and  each 

tithing    of  ten   households. — Uutuired  law,    the   hundred 

court,  from  which  all  officers  of  the  king's  forest  were  paid. 

— Hundred  pcntii/,  a  tax   formerly  raised   in  the  hundred 

by  the  sheriff. — Hundred  secUi,  the  payment  of  persona) 

attendance,    ordering    suit   and   service   at   the    hundred 

court 
TO  HUST  change  (Sporf.)  is  when  hounds  take  fresh  scent, 

hunting  another  chase  until  they  stick  and  hit  it  again. — 

To  huut  counter  is  much  the  same  as  to  hunt  by  the  heel. 
HUNTER  (Man.)  the  name  for  a  horse  qualified  to  carry  a 

person  in  the  chase. 
HU'NTING  Ihefod  (Sport.)  is  when  the  chase  falls  off  and 

comes  on  again. 
HU'IiA  (/Jo/.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  8 

Alonndelphin. 

Geiieric  Cliaracler.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none. — St au.  Jilameuf  cylindric;  anthers  two. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  st^le  cylindric ;  stigma  large. — Per. 
woody ;  needs  solitary. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the — Hura  crepitans,  Hip- 
pmnane,   Barucc,  sen  Q:iauhtlntzin,  Sandbox  Tree. 
HU'RDEIIEFERST  (Archirol.)  a  domestic,  or  one  of  the 

family,    from    the   Saxon   hypeb,    a  family,    and    faej-c. 

Leg.  'H.  I ,  c.  8. 
HU'RDLES  {Husband.)  a  frame  of  hazel  rods  wattled  toge- 
ther to  make  sheep-fold  gates. 
Hurdles  (Fort.)  osier  twigs  wattled  together,  and  laden  with 

earth,  to  make  batteries  firm,  iSrc. 
HU'RL-BONE  {Wet.)  a  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  buttock 

of  the  horse. 
HU'RLERS  (Archcrol.)  a  square  set  of  stones  so  called  in 

Cornwall. 
HU'RRERS  (Com.)  a  common  name  formerly  for  the  cappers, 

Iiatmakers,  and  haberdashers. 
HC'RTER  (Mech.)  a  flatted  iron  fixed  against  the  body  of 

an  axle-tree. 
HURTS  (Her.)  roundles  of  an  azure  colour. 
HU'SB.^ND  (/.nil')  from  the  Saxon  huf,  and  banb,   a  tie  or 

support,  i.  e.  the  tie  or  support  of  the  family  ;  the  master 

of  the  house,   called  in  law  the  baron,  in  distinction  from 

the  fcmmc,  or  wife. 
HU'SBANDRY  (■4gric.)  the  practical  part  of  agriculture. 

[vide  Agriculture'] 
HU'SBRECHE  (Archcrol.)  housebreaking. 
HU'SCANS  (Arcltceol.)  a  sort  of  boot  or  buskin,   made  of 

coarse  cloth,  and  worn  over  the  stockings,  mentioned  in 

the  statute  4  Ed.  4,  c.  7. 
HUSCA'RLE  (Archicnl.)  a  household  servant. 
lIU.Si:'ANS  (Archcrol)  vide  Huscans. 
HUSl-'A'STNE  (Law)  one  who  holds  house  and  lands;  from 

the   SaMOn   huf,   and  J-c)-C,    to  keep  firm.       I'lrnct.  1.  3, 

tract.  2,  c.  10. 
HUSCJA'BLE  (Law)  house-rent;  from  the  Saxon  huj-,  and 

jabel,  a  tax. 
HU'SH-MONEY  (Latv)  a  bribe,  or  sum  of  money  given  to 

a  person  not  to  reveal  something  to  which  he  is  privy  :  it  is 

mostly  taken  in  an  ill  sense. 
HUSSA'RS  (Mil.)  Hungarian  horsemen,  so  called  from  the 

huzza  or  shout  which  they  gave  at  the  first  onset. 
HU'SSELING-PEOPLE  (Archa'ol.)  a  name  for  conniiuii- 

cants  at  the  sacrament;  from  the  Saxon  liu)-j-el,  which 

signifies  sacrament. 
HU'STINGS  (Low)  from-the   Saxon  hupmi^c,  a  court  or 

council;  a  court  before  the  Lord  INIayorand  Aldermen.    It 

is  the  supreme  court  of  the  City. 
HUTE'SlUi\I  (Lcm)  vide  Hue  and  Crij. 
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HU'XIXG  of  a  pike  (Mech.)  a  particular  way  of  catching 
pike-fish. 

HY'ACINTH  (Bot.)  vide  Hyacinthus. 

Hyacinth  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  violet  colour.  Plin. 
1.  37,  c.  9  ;  Marbod.  de  Lapid.  pret.  c.  A: 

Hyacinth,  in  the  Linnean  st/stem,  is  a  species  of  gem. 

Hyacinth  (Her.)  is  used  to  express  the  colour  of  tcnne,  or 
orange. 

HYACPNTHIA  (Ant.)  Wy.hlx,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Aniycl.T,  in  Laconia,  in  the  month  Hecatomb:eon,  in  me- 
mory of  the  beautiful  youth  Hyacinthus ;  on  which  occa- 
sion games  are  performed  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Pausan. 
in  Lncon.  ;    Athcn.  1.  4,  c.  7. 

HYACPNTHINE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  schorl ;  an  argillaceous 
earth. 

HYACINTHIZO'NTES  (M/«.)  a  kind  of  emeralds  approach- 
ing to  a  violet  colour.  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  5  ;  Solin.  c.  52  ;  hid. 
Grig.  1.  IG,  c.  7 ;  Marbod.  de  Pret.  Lap.  c.  9. 

HYACINTHO  nffinis  (Bot.)  the  Agnpanthus  itmbcllatus  of 
Linna;us. 

HYACI'NTHUS  (Bot.)  ii.y.,vhi,  a  plant  so  called,  as  the 
poets  feign,  from  Hyacinthus,  a  beautiful  youth  beloved 
by  Apollo,  by  whom  he  was  accidentally  killed  with  a 
quoit.  Prom  his  blood  sprung  the  flower  which  Apolla 
called  b\'  his  name. 
Nicand.  Tkeraic. 

in'Auffov,  xttfTtmn  woTwff^.vot  vxjciUu 

Garlands  were  made  of  this  flower  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

FhcEbo  sua  semper  apud  me 

Miinera  sunt  lauri  et  suave  rubens  hyacinthus. 

According  to  another  fable,  the  hyacinth  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Ajax,  who  caused  the  first  syllable  of  liis  name, 
ai,    to    be    inscribed   in    the    flower.       Theophrast.   Hist. 
Plant.  1.  fi,   c.  7;  Ovid.   Metamorph.  1.10;  Dioscor.  1.4, 
c.  13  ;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  18;  1.  21,  c.26,&c. ;  Gal.  de  Simpl. ; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11;  Act.   Tetrab.  1,  c.  1;  Paul. 
jEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Hyacinthus,    in  the  Linnean  system,   a.  genus   of   plants, 
Class  6  He.xandrin,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic   Character.     Cal.   none. — Cor.   monopetalous. — 
St  AM.  ^filaments  six;  anthers  converging. — Pist.  ^erm 
superior ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  obtuse.^PER.  none  ;  seeds 
in  pairs. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hyacinthus 
non  scriptus.  Common  Hyacinth,   or  Hare  Bells. — Hya- 
cinthus serotinus,  Late-flowering  Hyacinth. — Hyacinthus 
amethi/stintis,  Amethyst-coloured  Hyacinth. — Hyacinthus 
orientalis,  (iarden  Hyacinth. — Hyacinthus  romanus,  Ro- 
man   Grape    Hyacinth. — Hyacinthus   comosus.    Purple 
(jrape    Hyacinth.     Clus.    Hist.;    Bauh.   Hist.;    Bauh. 
Pin.;   Ger.   Herb.;    Pari:    Theat.  Bot.;    Jlaii   Hist.; 
Tonrn.  Inst. 
IIyacintiius  is  also  the  Agapanthns  unibellatiis  of  Linna;us. 
HY'ADES  (Astron.)  a  cluster  of  five  stars  in  the  face  of  the 
constellation  Taurus,  so  called  from  i'lf,  to  rain,  because 
their  rising  and  setting  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with 
rain  and  storms ;  wherefore  Horace  calls  them  iristcs  Hy- 
ades,  and   Virgil  jyluvias   Hyndcs,  and  Claudian   nimbosas 
Hi/ades.     The  Latins,  according  to  Cicero,   called  thcni 
surulce,  as  if  derived  from  i/e,  a  swine.     Plin.  1.  18,  c.  26; 
Aul.Gcll.].]^^,c.9. 
HY/E'NA  (Zoul.)  a  beast  like  a  wolf,  with  a  mane  like  a 
horse,  which  was  said  by  some  to  be  of  a  double  sex,  male 
and  female,  and  that  it  could  imitate  the  human  voice  in 
.such  a  manner  as   to  decoy   men  within  its  grasp.     Many 
other  wonderful  things  are  likewise  narrated  of  this  animal, 
which  were  the  subject  of  dispute  among  the  naturalists  of 
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old;  but  all  agreed  in  ascribing  to  it  considerable  virtues 
in  the  cure  of  hydropliobia,  and  other  disorders.  I'liny 
also  speaks  of  a  lish  of  the  same  name.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Anhnul.  1. 9,  c.  6  ;  Flin.  1.  8,  c.  32  ;  1.  32,  c.  ult. ;  .T.licn.  Hht. 
Anim.  1.  7,  c.  39 ;  Saiboii.  Larg.  No.  !71  ;  Aet.  Telrub.  1, 
serm.  2,  c.  162. 

IIy.i;na,  in  the  Liniiran  s!/stcm,  is  an  animal  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog  and  the  wolf  as  to  be  classed  under  the  same 
genus,  Cauis,  It  has  a  straight  tail,  erect  hair  on  the  neck, 
naked  ears,  and  feet  four-toed.  It  burrows  in  the  ground, 
infests  burying-grounds,  seizes  whatever  is  presented  to  it, 
and  never  quits  it  while  it  is  alive. 

HV.E'XIA  (Mill.)  a  gem  so  called  from  its  resembling  the 
eyes  of  an  h3a!na.  Ptin.  1.  37,  c.  10  ;  Soliit.  c.  1 7 ;  Isidor. 
Or/>.  1.  16,  c.  8. 

HY'ALITE  (Mill.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  quniiz  family. 

HYALO'DES  (Med.)  t/'aA^J,;;,  glass)',  or  vitreous ;  an  epithet 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  urine.  Gal.  Coinm.  in  Hip- 
pocrat.  Epid.  1.  6. 

HY.\LOrDES  (Aiiat.)  »aAo£i'5i:;,  vitreous,  as  applied  to  a 
humour  and  coat  of  the  eye.  R'iff'-  Ephcs.  de  Appcllat. 
Part.  Corp.  hiinmii.  1.  1,  c.  23. 

HYA'XCHE  (Med.)  iy-'r/j/,  from  o«,  a  swine,  and  ^yx^',  to 
strangle;  a  quinsey  attended  with  external  tumours  on  the 
throat.      Cctl.  Aurcl. 

HY'BA'NTHUS  (Bot)  the  Viola  liyhaiitJiiis  o?  Linnaeus. 

HY'BERNA'CULUM  (Bot.)  that  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
tains its  embryo  within  a  scaly  covering,  to  secure  it  from 
external  injuries  during  the  winter. 

HYBERXA'GIUM  (.•/rc/;<ro/.)  the  season  for  sowing  winter 
corn,  between  ^Michaelmas  and  Christmas. 

HYBL.E'A  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division  of 
the  genus  Phahena. 

HYBO'MA  (Aimt.)  an  incurvation  of  all  the  vertebras. 

HY"'BRID  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  any  animal  whose  sire  is  of 
one  kind,  and  dam  of  another  kind. 

Hybrid  (Hot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  which  are  the  production 
of  two  ditferent  species. 

HYDA'RIDES  (Med.)  vide  EL/datides. 

HYDA'RTHROS  (Med.)  from"i;A'»,  water,  and  affpoi^,  a  joint ; 
a  clear  water  which  issues  from  wounded  joints. 

HYDA'RTHRUS  (Med.)  from  i^H  water,  and  iifCpv,  a  joint; 
a  white  swelling  or  tumour  of  the  joints,  placed  in  Cullen's 
Nosology  as  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales,  Order 
Tiimores. 

HY'DATID  (Med.)  uVaW?,  an  animal  formed  like  a  bladder, 
and  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  which  infests  the  vis- 
cera of  the  human  bod\',  particularly  the  liver.  The  affec- 
tion from  the  hydatid  is  arranged  in  Cullen's  Nosology  as 
a  genus  of  diseases.  Class  Locales,  Order  Tumores. 

HYDATIDS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  are  a  division  of  the 
genus  T tenia. 

HYDA'TIXON  (Med.)  ii^i.riic;,hom  l^Jlaj,  water  ;  a  collyrium 
made  principally  of  rain-water. 

HY''DATIS  (Med.)  tJai-K,  from  iJif,  water;  a  disease  in  the  eye- 
lid, otherwise  called  Aquula,v;\\\c\\  consists  in  a  preternatural 
pinguious  substance  seated  under  the  skin  of  the  eyelid. 
Gal.  Dcf.  Med.;  Paul.  .Eginet.  1.6,  c.  14-;  Gorr.  Def. 
JMed.  ;   Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocraf. 

Hydatis  (.-inat.)  hydatid ;  a  little  transparent  vesicle  or 
bladder  found  in  the  human  liver,  and  elsewhere,  which  is 
now  supposed  to  be  an  animalcule,     [vide  Hydatid^ 

HYDATl'SMUS  (.1/erf.)  iJi^rio-u,;;,  the  noise  or  sound  made 
by  the  humours  contained  in  internal  vomicas  or  abscesses. 
Ccrl.  Aurcl.  dcMorb.  Chrnn.  1.  5,  c.  10;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

HYDATO'CHOLA  (Med.)  wVip^oAa;  an  epithet'for  stools 
which  are  verj-  liquid  and  bilious.  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  3  ; 
Gal.  Execr. 

HY'DATOI'DES  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

HY'DAGE  (^Ldiu)  vide  Hidage. 
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HY'DE-GILD  (Archcsol.)  vide  Hide. 

HYDNO'RA  (Bot.)  the  Aphi//cia  hydiwra  of  Linnaeus. 

HY'DXUM  (Bot.)  ii3>c»,  a  round  root  mentioned  by  Dios- 
corides,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  truffle. 

HvDNUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  horizontal  fungi, 
echinated  beneath,  with  awl-shaped  fibres,  Class  24:  Cryp- 
torrantia,  Order  4  Fungi, 

HY'DR  A  (  Myth.)  'Tif,,  a  celebrated  monster  which  was  said 
to  have  infested  the  lake  Lernaea ;  it  had,  according  to 
some,  a  hundred  heads ;  according  to  others, 
fifty ;  but  according  to  the  general  opinion, 
not  more  than  nine.  It  was  the  fruit  of 
Echidna's  union  with  Typhon,  and  being 
killed  b\-  Hercules,  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  honour  of  him  on  medals,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  Hesiod.  I'hcog.v.Slo;  Apollod.  \.2,c.  5; 
Diodor.  1.  4  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30  ;  Ovid.  Med.  1.  9,  v.  69 ; 
J  irg.  JEn.  1.  6,  v.  276. 

Hydra  (Her.)  this  fabulous  animal  is  sometimes  borne  in 
coat  armour,  with  seven  heads. 

Hydra  {Astron.)  a  southern  constellation,  which  is  made  to 
represent  the  figure  of  a  serpent.  It  consists,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  of  27  stars  ;  to  Tycho,  of  19;  to  Hevelius,  of 
31;  and  to  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  of  60.  The  Hydra  is 
fabled  to  have  been  placed  in  the  heavens  by  Apollo,  in 
order  to  frighten  the  crow  from  drinking.  Eratosthen 
Character;   Hygin.  Poet.  Astron  ;   Plol.  ].  ~,  c.  5. 

Hydra  (Ent.)  Polype;  a  genus   of  animals   comprehended 
under  the  Class  Vermes,  Order  Zoophytes, 
Generic  Character.     Animal  {\\\ng  itself  by  the  base  ;  gela- 
tinous naked  ;  contractile  furnished  with  setaceous  tenta- 
cula,    and  producing  its  deciduous  offspring  from   the 
side. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  fresh  and  stagnant 
waters. 

HY'DRA'CHNE  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects.  Order  Aptera, 
having  the /(f«(/,  thora.r,  and  ahdoincu  united:  feelers  two, 
united  ;  legs  eight,  ciliate,  and  formed  for  swimming. 

HY''DRAG6GUE  (Med.)  v^^ayc'/o^,  from  i^^^f,  water,  and 
ayu,  to  draw ;  medicines  which  bring  away  water,  as  in  the 
cases  of  dropsy.  Gal.  de  Atra.  Bil.  c.  6 ;  del.  Aurelian. 
de  Morb,  Chron.  1.  3,  C.  8 ;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  c.  9 ; 
Gorr.  Def  Med. 

HY'DRA'GOXU.M  (Dot )  the  Andromeda  caliculata  of  Lin- 
n;cus. 

HYDRA'NGEA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish;  styles  two;  stigmas  blunt. — Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hydrangea 
arborescens.  Shrubby  Hydrangea. — Hydrangea  hortensis, 
Hortensia,  Primula,  Viburnum,  seu  Sigo,  &c. 

HYDRARGIXO'SIS  (.t/ff/. )  a  mercurial  unction,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  salivation. 

HYDRA'RGYRUM  '(Min.)  4«fy^p.;,  a  kind  of  paint  used 
instead  of  quicksilver,  for  the  gilding  of  silver;  and  also 
quicksilver  itself.  Thcophrast.  de  Lapid.;  Dio^cor.  1.5, 
c.  110;  Plin.  1.  33,  c.  9;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  13; 
Isidor.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  IS;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

HYDRA'STIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyan- 
dria.  Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  three. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  linear;  anthers  blunt, — Pist.  germ.^ 
ovate ;  sti/le  short  ;  stigma  compressed. — Per.  berry 
oblong  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Hydrastis  Canadensis, 
Ifarnera,  seu  Hijdrophylluin,  Canadian  Y'ellow-root,  is 
a  perennial,  and  native  of  Canada. 

HY''DRATE  (Chein.)  a  modern  name  for  the  combination  of 
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water  with  other  bodies  in  a  soHd  state  ;  thus  tlio  combina- 
tion of  lime  and  water,  otherHisc  called  slacked  lime,  is  a 
hydrate  of  lime. 

HYDllA'ULA  {Mhs.)  l^ixv>f<,  a  player  upon  the  instru- 
ment called  by  tlie  ancients  Hi/d/an/iis.   [vide  Hi/clintiltis'] 

HYDlt  A'UI-.IC  Jtrim  {Mcc/i.)  a  machine  for  raising  water, 
invented  by  Monteolfier. 

HYDRAULICS  (P/ii/.)  from  L.dVt>i«?,  the  science  of  the 
motion  of  water  and  other  fluids,  and  its  application  to  ar- 
tificial water-works  of  all  kinds. 

HYDUA'LL0-PNL;UMATICAL  {P/ii/.)  an  epithet  for 
engines  which  raise  water  by  means  of  the  spring  of  the 
air. 

HYDRA'ULUS  (Mm.)  vl(=i.v>.u,  i.'J);«^;iik..  i'fya.ov,  a  musi- 
cal instrument  supposed  to  resemble  our  organ,  except 
that  it  was  sounded  by  means  of  water  instead  of  air. 
Vitrnv.  1.  10,  c.  13  ;  Plin.  1.  9,  c.  8 ;  Athen.  i.  4,  c.  23. 

HYDREL.IL'U.M  (Med.)  iafh.auv,  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
water.      Gal.  de  Aiitidol.  1.  2;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

HYDHE'NTEROCELE  {Med.)  from  i-'%  water,  J.xfpw,  an 
intestine,  and  mXv:,  a  tumour;  a  dropsy  of  the  scrotum 
attended  with  a  rupture.  Gal.  Drf.  Med.  [vide  Her- 
nia'^ 

HY'DRIODATE  {Clicm.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  Hydriodic  Acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  Hij- 
driodate  of  ammonia,  of  potash,  of  soda,  of  barvtes,  &c. 

HYDRIO'DIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  with  iodine. 

HY'DROA  {Med.)  certain  little  moist  pimples  like  millet 
seeds. 

HYDROCA'RDIA  (Med.)  a  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  so 
tl.at  the  heart  swims  in  water. 

HY'DROCELE  {Med.)  Cifc^c?.^,  from  u^^^,  water,  and  y.ix-i, 
a  tumour;  a  rupture  occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of 
water. 

HYDUOCELO'DES  ISCHURIA  (Med.)  from  'Ag,  water, 
and  KK^iJ^K,?,  attended  with  a  tumour ;  a  suppression  of 
urine  from  a  rupture  of  the  urethra. 

HYDROCE'PHALUS  (Med.)  from  'A^,  water,  and  >=!.?«/,.■, 
a  head ;  a  preternatural  tumour  of  the  head,  arising  from 
an  accumulation  of  lymph.  Aret.  de  Diut.  Morb.  1.  2, 
c.  1  ;  Cel.  1.  4,  c.  2;  Gal.  Def.;  Aet.  Tctnib.  2,  scrm.  2, 
c.  1  ;  Pr.ul.  jEgin.  1.  6,  c.  3. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  a  dropsj-  of  the  brain,  is  arranged  by 
CuUen,  in  his  Nosology,  as  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class 
Cachexia,  Order  Intume.srentitv. 

HYDROCERATOI'HY'LLUM  (Dol.)  the  Ceratophyllum 
(//;>;")■'«»!  of  Linna?us. 

HYDRO'CMARIS  {Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dio- 
eci'i,  Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Clinraclcr.  Cal.  jierianth  proper. — CoR.  petals 
three. — Stam.  filaments  nine;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
irerm  roundish;  ,s/y/es  six;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
roundish :  .sce./i  small. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Ilydrocharis  morsus 
rnnrr,  seu  h'yniphea,  Frogbit. 

HYDKOCHLO'UIC  ACID  (CVie*.)  anothername  for  M«- 
ridiic  Acid. 

HYDROCO'TYLE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
landrin.  Order  2  Digi/tiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  simple. — Con.  universal. 
—Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  small. — Pist.  jjcrw 
uprigiil  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Peu.  none  ;  seeds 
two. 
Hiycies.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  I/i/drocoti/lr 
rulyaris.  Cotyledon,  seu  llanunciiliis.  Common  Marsh 
Penny  Wort. — Ilydrncolylc  nmhellata.  Cotyledon  ervi, 
seu  Acaricnha. —  Hydrocotylc  Asiatica,  J'alerianclla,  Pes 
eqninus,  sou  Codagnm. — Hydrocotylc  villosa,  Cenlella, 
sou  Mercurialis. — Hydrocotyle  tomcnio^a,  geu  Holandra, 
&c. 
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HYDROCYA'XIC  ACID  (Chem.)  an  acid  procured  fro.-.i 
Prussian  blue. 

HYDROCY'.STIS  (Med.)  an  encysted  dropsy. 

HYDRODYXA'MICS  (Mech.)  that  branch  of  mechanical 
science  which  relates  to  the  motion  of  non-elastic  fluids, 
and  the  forces  with  which  they  act  upon  bodies  opposed  to 
them. 

HYDRO'GARIUM  (.Int.)  a  pickle  made  with  water.  Paid. 
,T.oinct.  1.  3,  c.  37  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

HY'DROCiEN  (Chem.)  from  Ih-^,  water,  and  v"'««^,  to  pro- 
duce ;  a  constituent  part  of  water,  which,  when  combined 
with  oxygen,  produces  water.  It  has  so  great  an  affinity 
for  caloric  that  it  can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of 
a  gas,  which  is  thence  called  hydrogen  gas. — Hi/drorren 
Gas,  or  inflammable  air,  so  called  because  it  has  hydrogen 
for  its  base,  is  an  invisible  aeriform  fluid,  which  burns 
rapidly  when  kindled  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  or 
oxygen  gas ;  but  extinguishes  all  other  burning  substances, 
and  is  unfit  for  respiration  ;  so  that  animals  when  obliged 
to  breathe  in  it.  die  almost  immediately. 

HYDROGRA'PHICAL  (Geog.)  belonging  to  hydrography, 
or  the  science  of  rivers,  water-courses,  &c. ;  an  epithet 
for  charts  that  describe  the  situation  and  course  of  rivers, 
bays,  li-c. 

HYDRO'GRAPHY,  from  iXj,  water,  and  ypi.<p«,  to  de- 
scribe ;  a  description  of  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  other 
pieces  of  water. 

HYDRO'GURET  rf  Carbon  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Carbu- 
reted Hydrogen,      [vide  Chemistry^ 

HYDROLE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen/anrfWfl, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  pe- 
tal one. —  Sta^u  f laments  five;  anthers  oblong. — Pisr. 
germs  ovate  ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  truncate. — Pku.  capsule 
ovate ;  .':eeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  the  Hydrolea  spinosa,  incrmis,  &;c. 

HYDRO'LOGY  (Nat.)  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
explains  the  nature  and  properties  of  water  in  general. 

HY'DROMANCY  (^h/.)  .'4=f<-i>Ta«,  from  IJ^o'j,  water,  and 
/AK»rji«,  divination  ;  a  divination  by  means  of  water,  which 
was  performed  in  divers  ways  by  the  ancients.  Gyrald. 
Si/ntag.  Deor.  1.  18. 

HYDRO.AIE'LI  (Med.)  Co^if^iM,  Metheglin,  or  Hydromel ; 
a  mixture  of  water  and  honey.  Columel.\.  12,  c.  12;  Gal. 
de  Dyiunncd.  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

HYDliO'MELON  [Med.)  v^'cimXm,  honey  impregnated  with 
quinces.  Oribas  Med.  Collect.  1.  r>,  c.  25  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2, 
serm.  I,  c.  138  ;  Paul.  .-Eginet.  1.  7,  c.  15. 

HYDRO'METER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
properties  and  effects  of  water. 

HYDROM'ETRA  (Med.)  from  ii^c^;,  water,  and  i^iTfu,  the 
matrix  ;  the  dropsy  of  the  womb. 

HYDlUr.MPHALON  (Med.)  i^foy,i;,uXm,  a  protuberance  of 
the  navel,  proceeding  from  a  watery  humour  in  the  abdo- 
men.    Gal.  Def.  Med.  ;   Gorr.  Def  Med. 

IIYDRONO'SOS  (Med.)  vide  Sudor  Anglicus.  ( 

HYDROPEDE'SIS  (Med.)  from  '<jS-c^,  water,  and  «•«,?«»■,  to 
leap  or  break  out ;  a  breaking  out  into  a  violent  sweat. 

IIYDRO'l'IIILUS  (Knt.)  a  genus  of  insects.  Order  Co/fn;)- 
tcra,  having  clavate  antenna;,  and  legs  formed  for  swim- 
ming. Insects  of  this  tribe  are  the  inhabitants  of  stagnant 
waters. 

HYDROPHO'BIA  (Med.)  C^^ccp^iU,  from  1%?,  water,  and 
tpilitx,,  fear  ;  a  distemper  proceeding  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  so  called  from  the  abhorrence  which  the  patient  has  of 
water  and  all  liquids.  Cel.  1,  5,  c.  27  ;  Gal.  Dif.  Med. 
Cass.  Prob.  73  ;  Scrib.  de  Comp.  Med.  c.  171  ;  Civl.  Aurel. 
de  Acut.  Morb.  1.  3,  c.  9  ;  Gorr.  D(f.  Med. 

Hydropiiobia,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  is  a  genus  of  diseases. 
Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spasmi. 

HYDROPHO'RIA  (Ant.)  ^ctpiftct,  a  festival  so  called,  iiri 
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78  ^tff"  '^^^(,  i.  e.  from  bearing  water,  and  kept  at  Athens  in 
memory  of  tiiose  who  perished  in  the  deluge. 
lYDROPHTHA'LMIOX    (Med.)   from   ii^j,   water,    and 
c(flx>M,tct,  a  disease   in  the  ej-e  ;  that   part   under  the  eye 
which  is  wont  to  swell  in  dropsical  persons. 
lYDllOPHTHA'LMY  (Med.)  from  isVj,  water,  and  »?««;,- 
//y.^,   a  disease  in  the  eye  ;    a  disease  of  the  ej'e,  which 
causes  it  so  to  distend  as  almost  to  start  out  of  the  socket. 
lYDROPHYLA'CIA  (Gcog.)  a  name  given  by  Kircher  lo 
tlie  great  reservoirs  in  mountains,  from  which   rivers  are 
supplied. 

[YDKO'PHYLAX  {Jul.)  from  iJij,  water,  and  ?|"'a«|,  a 
keeper  ;  one  who  had  charge  of  the  water-works ;  a  water- 
bailift'. 
IvDROPiiYLAX  (Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Teirandria, 
Order  1  Munogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal. perintitk  one-leaved.— Cor.  one- 

petalled. — SrAit.  Jila7>ie>its  four;  anthers  sub-hastate. — 

Fist,  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per. 

capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Hijdrophijlax  viaritima. 

.lYDROPHY'LLU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria,  Order  1  Moiiogyiiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pi.st. 
germ  superior ;  slj/le  awl-shaped ;  stigma  bifid. — Per. 
capsule  g\ohu]ar  ;  sp«/ single. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Hi/drophi/l- 
lum  virginicum,  seu  Dentarice,  Virginian  Water-Leaf. — 
Hydrophijllum  canadcnse,  Canadian  ^Vater-Leaf 

Hydrophvllum  is  also  the  Hydrastis  canadensis  of  Lin- 
nsus. 

HYDUOPHY'SOCELE  {Med.)  iS-('.<fu<r=y.i>.:,,  from  ^X., 
water,  ijaira,  ajlatus,  and  x!i«,  a  tumour  ;  hernia  attended 
with  hydrocele. 

HYDRd'PICS  (Med.)  C^fo^ixx,  medicines  which  serve  to 
expel  the  watery  humour  of  a  dropsy. 

HYUROPPPER  (Bot.)  tlie  Elatine  hi/dropiper  of  Linnaeus. 

HYBROPXEU.MOSA'RCA  (Med.)  iSfoz,tvf^i^ufK-x,  from 
uccj^,  water,  -hZujx,  spirit,  or  wind,  and  cofl,  flesh ;  a  tumour 
of  air,  water^  and  solid  substances. 

HY'DROPOI'DES  (Med.)  C^f^To-.J).-,,  from  iiifu^',  "  dropsy, 
and  ufc',,  a  likeness ;  an  epithet  for  aqueous  excretions, 
such  as  take  place  in  dropsies. 

HY'DROPS  (Med.)  l/Jf^-v,  dropsy;  a  preternatural  collec- 
tion of  serous  or  water)'  fluid  in  the  cellular  substance,  or 
ditlcrent  cavities  of  the  bod}'.  \Vhen  it  is  diifused  through 
the  cellular  membrane,  it  is  an  .Anasarca;  when  it  is  de- 
posited in  the  cranium,  an  Hydrocephalus ;  when  in  the 
chest,  an  Hydroth,ra.T ;  when  in  the  abdomen.  Ascites; 
when  in  the  uterus,  Hydromctra  ;  and  in  the  scrotum, 
Hj/drocele. — Hydrops  ad  Matidam,  the  same  as  the  Dia- 
betes.— Hydrops  ArticuU,  a  white  swelling  in  a  joint. — 
Hydrops  ri/sticiis,  an  encysted  drops}'. — Hydrops  genu,  an 
accumulation  of  synovia  under  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  knee. —  Hydrops  Ovarii,  a  species  of  Ascites. — Hy- 
drops Pectoris,  tlie  Hydrothorax. — Hydrops  Pericardii, 
the  Hydrocardia. —  Hydrops  Pulmonum,  water  in  the 
cellular  interstices  of  the  lungs,  &c.  Hippocrai.  Epidem. 
1.  2 ;  Aret.  de  Sig.  et  Cans.  Dint.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Gal. 
Introd.  c.  13;  Cet.  1.3,  c.  21  ;  Ciel.  Aurclian.de  Morb. 
Chron.  1.  ?i,  c.  S. 

HYDROPY'RETOS  {Med.)  vide  Sudor  Anglicus. 

HYDRORACHI'TES  (Med.)  from  A=,  water,  and  oiyj'., 
the  spine ;  a  fluctuating  tumour  on  the  lumbar  vertebra;  of 
new-born  infants,  classed,  in  Cullen's  Nosolog}',  as  a  genus 
of  diseases.  Class  Cachexia:,  Order  IntumesccntiiV. 

HYDRORO'SATON  (Med.)  i%.5-«T«,  a  mixture  of  water 
and  roses. 

lYDRORHO'DINON  (3/e(/.)  C^6ffif»<,>,  from  iX^,  water, 
and  p'jir,  a  rose ;  a  mixture  of  water  with  the  oil  of  roses. 
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^jHYDRO-SA'CCHARUM    {Med.)    from    i^V.    "ater,    and 

caxxxfr,,  sugar ;  a  drink  made  of  sugar  and  water. 
j  HYDPvOSA'RCA  (Med.)  from  i<,\«,  water,  and  <r«fl,  fiesh. 
[vide  .'nasr.rca^ 

HYDROSA'RCOCELE  (Med.)  from  iJk..,  water,  tr«f?,  flesli, 
and  >c>,x>i,  a  tumour  ;  a  sarcocele  with  an  etfusion  of  water 
into  the  cellular  membrane. 

HY'DROSCOPE  (Mech.)  vl'fccry.ir^o-,  an  instrument  for  dis- 
covering the  watery  vapours  of  the  rir. 

HYDRO.SE'LINUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  purslane 

HYDROSIDE'RUM  (Min.)  a  sort  of  iron  otherwise 
cold  short  iron. 

HYDROSTA'TICS,  from  i:Vf,  water,  and  i-xny.'r,  the  art  of 
weighing ;  that  part  of  the  science  of  statics  that  relates  to 
the  gravities  of  liquors,  and  teaches  how  to  weigh  bodies  in 
water,  or  any  other  liquid,  and  thereby  to  estimate  their 
specific  gravity,     [vide  Gravity"] 

HYDROSTA'TICAL  Balance  (Mech.)  a  balance  for  the 
exact  and  easy  finding  the  gravities  of  bodies,  both  solid 
and  fluid. — Hydrostatical  BeiloKS,  a  machine  for  sho-A  ing 
the  upward  pressure  of  fluids. 

HYDROSU'LPHURET  (Chem.)  a  union  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  with  different  bases,  as  the  hydrosnlphurct  of  an- 
timony, lie. 

HYDROSULPHU'RIC  Acid  (Chem.)  another  name  for  sul- 
phureted hydrogen. 

HYDROTHO'RAX  (Med.)  from  vh.^.,  water,  and  .J^'pf.  the 
,      breast;  dropsy  in  tlie  chest. 

H\DRO'TICS    (Med.)    ic^mxa,    medicines    which    cause 
I      sweating. 

HY'DRUS  [Zool)  vide  Hydra. 

HYGI'DION  (3/frf.)  a  coUyrium.    Paul.  ,Eginet.  1.  7,  c.  1(3. 

HYGl'N'A   {Med.)  ayif/.ji,    that  part   of   the"  medicinal    art 
I      which  teaches  the  preservation  of  health. 

HY'GRA   {Med.)  ivf^,  liquid  iilasters. 

HYGROBLEPFLVRIEUS  (Med.)  from  •>/?'?.  'lumid,  and 
/3>iitp-^.f(>:,  the  eyelids ;  an  epithet  applied  to  some  eniunctory 
ducts  in  the  eyelids. 

HYGROCl.'RSOCELE  {Med.)  from  :/Vp«,  humid,  >..?=-«,  a 
varix,  and  xv«,  a  tumour ;  a  species  of  aqueous  and  vari- 
cous  hernia. 

HYGROCOLLY'illUM  (.Med.)  from  ^Vpcc,  m.oist,  and  «;.- 
>»fit',  a  collvrium  ;  a  collyrium  composed  of  liquids. 

HYGRO'LOGY  (Phy  )  from  r'vfc^,  fluid,  and  Acycc,  doc- 
trine ;  the  doctrine  of  the  fluids. 

IIYGRO'METER  (Mech.)  from  J',(ii?,  moist,  and  /AsVfc,  a 
measure ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

HV'GROMETRY  (Phy.)  from  Cyi'o,,  fluid,  and  /.<.:rft«,  to 
measure ;  the  science  of  measuring  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere. 

HYGROOIYRON  (Med.)  from  Jvf",  moist,  and  ,<*.>»,  an 
ointment ;  a  liquid  sweet  ointment.  Act.  Telrab.  i,  serm  i 
c.  114. 

HYGROPHO'BIA  (Med.)  from  v-,fic,  liquid,  and  >ro,j«  ;  a 
species  of  hydrophobia  in  which  the  patient  is  afraid  of  all 
liquids,  as  well  as  of  water. 

HYCiROPHTHA'LMICUS  (Med.)    vide  Hugroblepharicns. 

in'GRO-SCOPE  (Phy.)  the  same  as  Hygrometer. 

HY'LE  (Med.)  i>..:,  the  Materia  .Medica,  or  whatever  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician.  Gal.  Comvi.  i  in 
Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  6. 

HY'LEG  (Astral.)  a  planet  which  in  a  man's  nativity  be- 
comes the  moderator  and  significator  of  life. 

HYLE'GL\L  places  (A.'itrol.)  those  in  which,  when  a  planet 
happens  to  be  set,  it  may  be  said  to  be  fit  to  have  the  go- 
VL-rnment  of  life  attributed  thereunto. 

IIY'.MEX  (Anat.)  from  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage;  a 
thin  membrane  of  a  semilunar  or  semicircular  form,  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  which  it  partly  closes.  It 
belongs  generally,  if  not  always,  to  unmarried  women, 
and  is  made  the  test  of  virginity.     What  remains  after  its 
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rupture  on  the  consummation  of  marriage  is  called  Glan- 
(lulii-  mi/)ii/hn»es. 
IIYMKN.E'A  {Bof.)  a.  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decaiulria, 
Order  I  Monoaynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cm,,  perianth  onc-leavcd. — Con. petals 
five. — ^T\M. Jilaments  ten;  aitl/iers  linear. —  VinT.  germ 
sabre-shaped;  stjjie  long;  stigma  thickened. — Per  .le- 
gume woody ;  seed  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Hymencea  cotirharil,  Ceratia, 
sen  Jetaiba,  Common  Locust-Tree. 
IIYMENOPIIY'LLUS  {Bot.)  the   Trichomancs  tunhrigcnse 

of  Linnxus. 
HY'O   (Ar.at.)  a  word  which  in  composition  is  used  for  an)- 
muscle  that  is  inserted  in  the  os  hyoides,  as  Hyo-glossus, 
a  muscle  which  pulls  the  tongue  upwards  and  downwards, 
Hyo-Pharyngeus,  Hyo-Genio-Glossus,  <S.-c. 
HY.MEKO'PTER  A  (Eiit.)  from  v/m.v,  a  membrane,  and  ^rifiv, 
a  wing,  the  fifth  Order  of  Insects  in  the  Linnean  system, 
including  those  whicli  have  four  membranaceous  wings, 
and  the  female  mostly  armed  with  a  sting.     The  principal 
genera  in  this  Order  are — Ci/nips,  the  Gall-Fly. —  Tetlircdo, 
the  Saw-Fly. — Ichneumon,  the  Ichneumon. — Sphcx. — Am- 
mnphila,  the   Sand-Wasp.  —  Vexpa,  the  Wasp. — Apis,  the 
Bee. — Formica,  the  Emmet  and  Ant,  iSrc. 
HY''OBANCME  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  U  Didy- 
iiainia.  Order  2  Anginspermia. 

Generic   Character.     Cai..  perianth  seven-leaved.  —  Con. 
petal  one. — Stam. ^filaments  four;  anthers  ovate. — Fist. 
germ  ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Stiecies.     The  single  species  is  the  Hyobanche  sanguinea, 
seu  Orohanche,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
HY'OIDE.S  OS  (Anat.)  v«.5«,  a  forked  bone  at  the  root  of 
tlie  tongue,  so  called  from  its  resemblance   in  figure  to 
the  (Jreek  letter  v. 
HV()PIIAUYNG.^;US  (Anat.)  the  name  of  three  muscles 
belonging  to  the  pharynx,  each  of  which  compresses  the 
part  to  which  it  belongs. 
IIYOSCYA'MUS  (5o/.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  Munogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one.  —  Sta'su  Jilamenls  five:  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ    roundish;    style   filiform;    stigma   headed. — Per. 
c/ipiule  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     The  species  are  biennials,  as  the — Hyoscyamiis 
}iigcr,  Black  or  Common  Henbane. —  Hyoscyamtis  albus, 
White  Henbane. —  Hynscyamus  pusillus.  Dwarf  Henbane. 
—  Hyoscijamus  physalnides,   seu    Pidmonaria,     Purple- 
flowered  Henbane:  but  the  Hyosajamus  aureus,  GoXAnn- 
flowered    or   Shrubby  Henbane,  is  a  perennial.     Clus. 
Hist.;    Dnd.   Prmpt.;    Biiiih.   [list.;   Bauh.  Pin. ;    Ger. 
Herb.;   Park  Tin  at.  Dot.  ;   liaiiHist.;    Toiirn.  lust. 
HYOSE'JHS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngeuesia, 
Order  1  Polygamia  A'.qualis. 

Generic  Character.     C.\L.  perianth  common. — Con.  com- 
pound.—.Sta.m.   /T/nwe/f/s-  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pisr. 
oblong:  style  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per.  capsule  none; 
seeds  solitary,  oblong. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Hyoseris 
se/iljra,  lUtagndiolns,  Taraxaconastium,  Dens  leonis,  seu 
Ilicracium,   Hugged   Hyoseris. — Hyoseris  minima,  Lap- 
sina,   seu  Intybus,   Least  Hyoseris. — Hyoseris  Hedyp- 
nnis.    Branching    Hyoseris;    but   the   Hyoseris  feet ida, 
seu  Lamps<tna,  Stinking  Hyoseris,  and — Hyoseris  radi- 
aln.     Starry    Hyoseris,    are    perennials.       Clus.  Hist.; 
Bauh.    Hi.st.;     Bauh.    I'm.;    I'arL    Thcal.    Bot.;    Itaii 
Hist.  ;    'I'ourn.  Inst. 
IIYOTHYllOl'DES    (Anat.)   from   ^o.^i?,  the   hyoid   bone, 
and  Ci-poi.^ie,  the    thyroid    carlilage;  a   muscle  so   named 
from  its  origin  in  tlie  hyoid  bone  and  insertion  in  the  thj'- 
ruid  cartilage.     It  serves  to  dilate  the  ciiink  of  the  larynx. 
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IIY'PA'CTICS  (Med.)  from  tVa  and  «'/",  to  bring  down; 
medicines  which  serve  to  evacuate  the  faeces. 

HYPALE'IPTUON  (Surg.)v.iccXu.-r(o.,(rom  u>,n'cpu,io  anoint; 
a  sort  of  spatula. 

HYP.\LL.\GE  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  wherein  the  order 
of  the  words  is  contrary  to  their  signification,  as  in  Virgil, 
dare  classibns  austros,  for  dare  classes  Auslris. 

HVPATE  (Mus.)  i^ur,.,  an  epithet  by  which  the  Greeks 
distinguished  the  lowest  tetrathord,  and  each  of  the  chords 
of  the  two  lowest  tetrachords.  The  Tetrachord  Hypaton 
was  the  deepest  of  all,  and  immediately  above  the  proslam- 
banomene.  —  Hypute-hypaton,  i.  e.  the  principal  of  the 
jirincipals,  the  first  chord  of  the  tetrachord  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  preceding. — Hypiite-meson,  i.  e.  the 
principal  of  the  mean  tetrachord,  was  the  last  or  highest 
of  the  first  tetrachord  ;  and  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  second 
tetrachord,  because  these  two  tetrachords  had  one  sound 
common  to  both,  whence  they  were  called  conjoint.  The 
hypate-meson  was  equivalent  to  our  E  natural,  in  the  third 
space  in  the  bass. 

HYi'ATOl'DES  (Mus.)  v-u.t^uH^,  an  epithet  among  the 
Greeks  for  their  deep  or  bass  sounds. 

HY'PECOUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  2  Dygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  four. — St  AM.  Jilaments  four ;  anthers  erect. — PiST. 
germ  oblong  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  silique 
long ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Hypecoum  pro- 
cumbens,  seu  Cuminum,  Procumbent  Hypecoum. —  Hij- 
pecoum  pendulum,  seu  Hypecoi,  Pendulous  Hypecoum. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;   Rail  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 

HYPE'LATE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con. petals 
five. — Stam. Jilaments  eight;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ 
globular ;  style  short ;  stigma  ovate. — Per.  capsule  round- 
ish ;  seed  nut  oval. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Hypelate  trifoliata,  seu 
Ci/tisus,  is  a  tree,  and  native  of  Jamaica. 

HYTliNE'MIUM  (Nat.)  a  wind-egg,  or  an  egg  which  a  hen 
lays  without  a  cock,  which  will  never  produce  a  chicken. 

HY'Plill  (Mus.)  v^cf,  a  Greek  preposition  which,  in  con- 
junction with  anj'  mode  or  interval,  signifies  that  it  is  higher 
than  when  without  it;  as  the  Hyper- Lydian,  Hyper- 
Dorian,  S;c. 

HYPER/E'STIIESIS  (Med.)  from  tV,.  and  «.H«i.»^«.,  to 
feel ;  a  fault  in  the  appetite,  either  of  excess  or  defi- 
ciency. 

HYPE'KBATON  (Rhet.)  in-lf2c^T,>,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
where  the  words  are  transposed  from  their  natural  order. 
.4rist.  Rhet.  1.  3,  c.  6;  Longin.  c.  22;  Hermog.  xifl  fni  Jiir. 
(luintil.  1.  8,  c.  2. 

HYPE'RBOLA  (Geom.)  virtfiioXr,,  a  particular  kind  of  curve, 
formed  by  cutting  a  cone  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis. 
[]vide  Conic  Sections'] 

HYPE'llBOLIi  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech,  whereby  things 
are  represented  in  an  exaggerated  maimer,  either  larger  or 
smaller,  better  or  worse,  «.Vc.  than  they  really  are.  Quiii- 
til.  1.  8,  c.  a. 

HYPEllBO'LIC  (Conic)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  appertain- 
ing to  an  hyberbola ;  as  an — Hyperbolic  Conoid,  a  solid, 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola,  otherwise  called 
an  Hypcrboloid. —  Hyperbolic  Cyliudroid,  a  solid,  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  an  hjperbola  about  its  conjugate  axis. 
—  Hiyperbolic  Leg  of  a  curve,  is  that  which  has  an  asymp- 
tote or  tangent  at  an  infinite  distance. —  Hyperbolic  Littc, 
another  name  for  tlie  hyperbola  itself. — Hyperbolic  Loga- 
rithm, a  logaritlim  so  called,  being  similar  to  the  as3'mp- 
totic  spaces  of  the  hyperbola. — Hyperbolic  Mirror,  a  mirror 
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ground  in  the  shape  of  the  hyperhoh. —Hyperbolic  space, 
the  area,  space,  or  content,  whicli  is  comprehended  be- 
tween the  curve  of  an  hyperbola,  and  the  whole  ordinate. 

HYPERBOLICUM  aciitum  (Geom.)  a  sohd  made  by  the 
revolution  of  the  infinite  area  of  the  space  made  between 
the  curve,  and  its  asymptote  in  tlie  Apollonian  Hyperbola, 
turning  round  that  asymptote  whicli  produces  a  solid  infi- 
nitelj'  long,  which  is  nevertheless  cubable. 

HYPEKBOTX)ID  (Come)  vide  H^/perbolic  Conoid. 

HYPERCATALE'CTIC  verse  {Poet.)  izifr.xTxM*T,Kc,,  a 
verse  which  has  a  syllable  or  two  too  many  in  the  end. 
Hejihcesl.  'f/z^'f-''- 

HYPERCATHA'RTICS  {Med.)  purgatives  which  work  too 
long  and  too  powerfully. 

HYPE'RCRISIS  {.Vr(/.)V-!p«p<i7-i;,  a  voiding  any  thing  above 
measure  in  the  turn  of  a  disease ;  as  when  a  fever  termi- 
nates in  a  looseness,  so  that  the  humours  flow  faster  than 
the  strength  can  bear. 

HYPERDU'RIAX  {Mus.)  a  Greek  mode,  which  was  a 
fourth  above  that  of  the  Dorian. 

HYPERICOI'DES  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Hypericum. 

HYPE'RICUM  {Bot.)  »Tif.«i.,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dios- 
corides  and  Plinv,  as  vulnerarv  and  stvptic.  Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  172;  PUn.  l."27,  c.  4;  Gal.  de  S'impl.;  Oribas.  Med. 
Coll.  1.  11;  Act.  Tetrab.y,  serm.  1  ;  Paul.  .Egiiiel .  I.  7,  c.  7. 

Hypericum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
18  Polyadclphia,  Order  3  Polynndria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  small. — Pisx. 
germ  roundish  ;  styles  three ;  sligmas  simple. — Per.  cap- 
sule roundish ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.      The  species  are  shrubs,  or  under  shrubs,  as  the 
—  Hypericum     calearicum,     Myrtacistus,     seu     Cistus, 
Warted  St.  John's  Wort. — Hypericum  haccif'erum,   seu 
Coapia,    Berry-bearing    St.   John's  Wort. —  Hypericum 
androscemum,    seu    Clymenum,    Common    Tutsan,    &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;    Bauh.  Hift.  ;    Bauh.  Pin.;    Gcr.   Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;   Rail  Hist.  ;    Tonrn.  Inst. 

HYPERINE'SIS  {Med.)  isiflitifrii,  an  immoderate  evacua- 
tion. 

HYPE'RMETER  {Poet.)  an  epithet  for  a  verse  which  has  a 
syllable  above  its  ordinary  measure. 

HYPERO'A  {Anat.)  v-tfuz,  two  holes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Ossa  Palati.  Ruff]  Ephes.  de  .ippell.  Part.  Corp.  hum. 
1.  1,  C.8. 

HYPERO-PHARYNGiE'I  {.inat)  muscles  so  called  from 
their  situation  above  the  pharynx. 

HYPEROSTO'SIS  {Anat.)  vide  Exostosis. 

HYPERO'UM  {Anat.)   vide  Hitperna. 

HYPEROXYMU'RIATE  of  Potash  {Chem.)  a  salt  formed 
from  the  combination  of  hypero.\yrauriatic  acid  and 
potash. 

HYPERSARCO'MA  {Med.)  from  C-^i,  signifying  excess, 
and  (Taif?,  flesh ;  a  fleshy  excrescence. 

HYPERSARCO'SIS  {Med.)  vide  Hypersarcoma. 

HYPERYDRO'SIS  {.Med.)  from  C^t^,  signifying  excess, 
and  i^i'j,  water ;  a  great  distension  of  any  part  from  a 
collection  of  water. 

HYPE'RTHYROX  (.irchaol.)  vTri^tufat,  the  upper  post,  or 
lintel  of  the  door  post.      Vitruv.  1.  4-,  c.  6. 

HYPHE'XODOS  {Med.)  vr^lc^o^,  from  kVo,  down,  and 
fjix^o;,  a  passage;  an  excessive  flux  of  the  belly. 

HYPHY'DRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  .■V/onoma, 
Order  10  Gynandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  none. 

— St  AM.  Jilaments  six;    anthers  roundish. — PiST.  fffr/» 

roundish  ;  style  triangular  ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule 

one-celled ;  seeds  single. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the^HyphydraJluviatilis, 

Tonina,  seu  Eriocaulon. 
VOL.  ir. 
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HY'PNALE  (Zool.)  it^nXA,  a  sort  of  adder  that  kills  a  man 
by  casting  him  into  a  deep  sleep. 

HYPNOBA'TES  (Med.)  :;t»./3«7.k,  from  i-V-o?,  sleep,  and 
;3ai'>a,  to  go  ;  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

HY'PNO'LOGY'  (Med.)  fromus-io?,  sleep,  and  Asyo?,  discourse; 
a  discourse  on  the  regulation  of  sleeping  and  waking. 

HYPNO'TICS  (Med.)  i,V.»TiK«,  medicines  which  cause  sleep. 

HY'PNUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  mosses. 

Hypnum  is  also  the  Brynum  of  Linnaeus. 

HY'PO  (Med.)  t^-Ts,  a  Greek  preposition  answering  literally 
to  under,  is  taken  in  the  composition  of  medical  terms 
in  the  sense  of  remission  or  diminution,  as  hypobrychios, 
hypncatharsis,  &c. 

HYPOi'E'MA  (Med.)  from  uVo,  under,  and  ulf/jx,  blood,  be- 
cause the  blood  is  under  the  cornea  ;  an  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

HYPOBOLE  (Rhet.)  a  rhetorical  figure,  whereby  we  answer 
briefly  to  those  things  which  may  be  objected  against  by 
an  adversary. 

HYPO'BOLUM  {Law)  a  term  in  the  Civil  Law  for  that 
which  is  given  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  at  his  death, 
above  her  dowry. 

HY'POBRY'CHIOS  {Med.)  Cv<,p-f^x,"i,  from  «Vi,  and  .Vx"?) 
i.  e.  latent,  or  deeply  seated ;  an  epithet  for  the  slow  be- 
ginning of  a  fever. 

HYPOCAPXI'SMA  (Med.)  sufTumigation. 

HYPOCARO'DES  (Med.)  C;TcKX(i^i„f,  from  i^^o,  signifying 
diminution,  and  ««po4,  caros  ;  an  epithet  for  one  labouring 
under  a  sopor  or  lowest  degree  of  caros.     Hippocrat. 

HYPOCATH.^RSIS  (Med.)  a  gentle  purgative. 

HY'POCA'USTUM  (Archit.)  Chukxv^cv,  a  subterraneous 
place,  where  there  was  a  furnace  to  heat  the  baths  of  the 
ancients,  called  by  Cicero  vaporarium,  a  stove  or  hot- 
house. Cic.  ad  Frat.  1.  3,  ep.  1 ;  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  10;  PUn. 
1.2,  epist.  17. 

HYPOCERCHA'LEON  {Med.)  t;.Tox«p;K«Afo*,  astridulous  kind 
of  asperity  of  the  Fauces  and  the  Arteria  aspera. 

HYPOCHEO'MEXOS  (Med.)  from  i^'o  and  -^iu,  to  pour; 
an  epithet  for  one  who  labours  under  a  cataract. 

HYPOCHO'ERIS  (But.)  a  species  of  Sonchus. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIA  (Med.)  from  U-„,  under,  and  z''^f„  a 
cartilage,  that  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  both  sides,  which  lies 
under  the  spurious  ribs.     Gal.  Isagog.  c.  10. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  (Med.)  i.«;i^<i.4i««?,  an  epithet  for 
what  belongs  to  the  hypochondria  ;  as  the  hypochondriac 
regions,  lying  under  the  spurious  ribs,  on  each  side  the 
epigastrium. 

Hypochondriac  is  also  the  name  of  one  troubled  with  the 
hypochondriac  affection.  Gal.  de  Loc.  Affect.  1.  3,  c.  7 ; 
Oribas.  Synop.  1.  8,  c.  7 ;  Act.  de  Spirit.  Anim.  Nat.  I.  2, 
c.  2. 

HYPOCHONDRPASIS  {Med.)  Hypochondriacus  morbus, 
Passio  Hi/pochondriaca,  the  hypochondriac  aft'ection,  va- 
pours, spleen,  &c.  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology, 
Class  Neuroses,   Order  Adi/anamia. 

HYPOCHY'MA  (Med.)  vide  Amaurosis 

HY'POCPSTIS  (Bot.)  the  Asarum  hypocistis  of  Linnaeus,  a 
parasitical  plant  growing  in  warm  climates  from  the  roots 
of  the  cistus. 

HYPOCLE'PTICUM  Vitrum  (Med.)  a  glass  funnel,  con- 
trived for  separating  oil  from  water. 

HYPOCCE'LOX  (Med)  J-^oi^t',  from  i'.ts,  under,  and  xor^.r, 
a  cavity  ;  a  cavity  under  the  lower  eyelid,  in  distinction 
from  the  ccelon,  or  cavity  under  the  upper  eyelid.  Ruff. 
Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  •!■. 

HYPOCOPHO'SIS   (Med.)  the  Cophosis  in  a  less  degree. 

HYPOCRA'NIUM  (.Med.)  a  kind  of  abscess  or  suppuration, 
so  called  because  it  is  seated  vTih,  under,  xfaiio»,  the  cranium. 

HYPO'DERIS  (Anat.)  JiToJip.!,  the  extremity  of  the  foreparts 
of  the  neck.  Ruff.Ephes.de  .4ppell.  Part .  Corp. hum.  1.1;  c.9. 
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HYPODE'llMIS  (Med.)  vide  Epidermis. 

IIYPODE'SIS  (.Sm^x.)  t'-:«!fWi5,  a  bandage  used  by  surgeons 
before  the  bolster  be  laid  on. 

IIYPODY'TES  (Ant.)  Jir^V^;?,  an  under  garment  worn,  in  a 
particular  manner,  by  the  liigli  priest. 

IlVl'OG.'EUM  (AstroL)  the  fourth  house,  otherwise  called 
Imum  cccii. 

KYPO'GALA  (Mrd.)  from  v':o,  under,  and  yaAa,  milk;  a 
collection  of  white  humour  like  milk  in  the  chambers  of  the 
eve. 

HYPOGA'STRIC  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs 
to  the  hypogastriura  ;  as  the  hypogastric  region,  i.  e.  the 
region  of  the  hypogastrium ;  the  hypogastric  artery,  the 
artery  spreading  itself  over  the  hypogastrium. 

HYPOGA'STRIUJNI  [Aimt.)  t-»v«5-p'",  the  lowermost  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen,  reaching  from  a  little  below  the  navel 
to  the  Os  Pubis.  Riiff".  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum. 
1.  1,  c.  11. 

IIYPOGA'STROCELE  (J\lcd.)  from  i/Voy^fp,..,  the  hypogas- 
trium, and  wM,  a  humour;  a  hernia  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

HY'GOGE'UM  [Archil.)  v^cyuiv,  a  cellar  or  vault  arched 
over,  a  place  under  ground.      Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  2. 

HYPOGLO'SSI  (Anat.)  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
just  above  the  ^/brumeii  mngnum,  and  pass  out  at  the  holes 
on  its  sides  above  the  condyles  of  the  Os  uccipitis. 

HYPOGLO'SSIS  (AiKit.)  or  hypoglottis,  tVov^j^ffo-.';,  a  little 
piece  of  flesh  that  joins  the  tongue  to  the  nether  part  of 
the  mouth.    Rnff'.  Ephcs.  Appell.  Prut.  Corp.  hum,  1.  1,  c.  9. 

HYPOGLO'TTIDES  (Med.)  medicines  to  be  held  under  the 
tongue  until  the}'  are  dissolved. 

HYPOGLU'TIS  (Anat.)  Ctcy>.>ST\,i,  from  i^)>,  under,  and 
V^.istW,  the  nates  ;  the  fleshy  part  under  the  nates  towards 
the  thigh.  Rujf.  Ephcs.  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1, 
c.  15. 

HYPO'MIA  (Anat.)  iTruft^U,  the  part  subjacent  to  the  upper 
part  of  tiie  shoulder.     Gal.  Exeges. 

HYPOMO'CHLION  (Mech.)  v;:<>^ix>^m,  the  fulcrum,  or 
point  of  suspension  in  a  lever. 

HYPO'XO.MOS  (Med.)  v,7o,i>y.ci,  from  i^rl,  under,  and  «,«-i, 
a  phagedenic  ulcer,  or  a  deep  sinuous  phagedenic  ulcer. 

HYPOPO'DlUiM  (Med.)  from  uVi,  under,  and  sii,  the  foot; 
a  cataplasm  for  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

HY'POPHA'SIA  (Med.)  i/.Toifi^o-ia,  from  i-Vo?i«i'»<ijm-«i,  to  ap- 
pear a  little ;  a  sort  of  winking  when  the  eyelids  are  drawn 
pretty  close  together. 

IIYPO'PHORA  (llhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  which  produces 
the  objection,  as  the  anthypophora  answers  it.  Cic.  ad 
Herenit.  1.  4,  c.  23  ;   Ucrmug.  sripi  lu'f. 

Hypoi'hora  (Med.)  a  deep  fistulous  ulcer.  Dioscor.  1.4, 
c.  18,5  ;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  per  gen,  1.  6,  c.  1  ;  Gorr.  Def. 
Med. 

IIYPOPPIO'SPHITE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  hypophosphorous  acid  with  any  base,  as  the 
hi/pophospliilc  of  lime,  &c. 

I1YP0PH()'.SPI10K0US««'(/  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  hydrogen. 

IIYPOPIITH.VLMION  (Anat.)  »><.<3««A;U,.o.,  or  hypnpia, 
the  part  immediately  under  tlie  eye  which  is  subject  to 
swell  in  a  cachexy  or  drojisy.  Itujj'.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part. 
Corp.  hum.  1.1,  c.  (i. 

IIYPO'PHYSIS  (Med.)  from  C^rl,  under,  and  p"'",  to  grow; 
a  disease  of  the  eyelids  when  the  hairs  grow  so  much  as  to 
olfend  the  pupil. 

HYPOPIA  (Anat.)  i/VaVia,  the  bones  under  the  eyes,  [vide 
IJypoplhalmia] 

IIvroi'iA  (Mrd.)  sugillations  in  the  parts  immediately  under 
the  eye.  Gal.  Isagng.  c.  1.5;  Oribas.  de  Virt.  Simpt.  1.2; 
Act.  J'ctrab.  2,  serni.  4,  c.  2. 

HYP0PLEU'K10.S   (Anat.)  \idc  Pleura. 

liYPO'PlON  (Med.)  v7ta!noi,  an  accumulation  of  a  yellow 
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glutinous  fluid  like  pus,  which  takes  place  in  tlie  chambers 
of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eve.     Gal.  Isagnrr.  e.  15. 

IIYPORUl'XION  (Anat.)  Czdi.nm,  a  name  for 'the  parts  of 
the  upper  lip  below  the  nostrils.  RnJf.  Ephes.  de  Appell. 
Part.  Coip.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  6. 

IIYPOSA'llCA   (Med.)  the  same  as  .J;mwrcr;. 

IIYPOSCE'NIUM  (Archit.)  »-=<rx,>.«,  a  partition  under  tlie 
pulpit  for  the  music.     Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  c.  19. 

liYPOSPADLE'OS  (Med.)  from  v-'c,  under,  and  o-^ruo,,  to 
draw ;  one  whose  urethra  is  terminated  under  the  glans. 
Gal.  Isagng.  c.  16. 

HYPOSPATHl'SMUS  (Surg.)  i^>^'ru(,Tu.'i^,  an  operation 
formerly  used  for  removing  defluxions  in  the  eyes.  Gal. 
Isagng.  c.  15  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  92  ;  Paul.  /Eginct. 
1.  6,  c.  8. 

IIY'POSPHA'GMA  (Med.)  vytca-tpaywce,  or  Aposphagma,  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye. 
Gal.  Def.  Med.  ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  4,  c.  30  ;  Act.  de  Mcth. 
Med.  1.  2,  c.  12. 

HYPOSPLE'NIA  (Med.)  a  small  tumour  of  the  spleen. 

HYPCSTA'PHYLE  (Med.)  a  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

HY'PO'STASIS  (Med.)  ^Vorao-i?,  the  thick  substance  which 
generall}'  subsides  at  the  bottom  of  the  urine.  Gal.  Comm. 
4  in  Ilippocrat.  de  Hat.  Vict,  in  Acut.  Morb.;  Act.  de  Mdh. 
Med.  I.  2,  c.  12;  Eoes,  Oecnnom.  Hippocrat. 

Hyi'o.stasis  (Theol.)  tVoVairi;,  a  term  among  divines,  sig- 
nifying the  subsistence  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity. 

HYPOSU'LPHUROUS  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  of  sulphur  with  oxygen  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion,    [vide  Chemistry"] 

IIYPO'THECA  (Lav)  an  obligation  in  the  Civil  Law, 
whereby  the  debtor's  effects  are  made  over  to  his  creditor ; 
a  mortgage. 

HYPO'TllENAR  (Anat.)  vrritax^,  a  muscle  which  helps  to 
draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest.  Poll.  Onnm.  I.  2, 
segm.  142;  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1, 
c.'lO;  Gnrr.  Def. 

IIYPO'THENUSE  (Geom)  v^^nyiic-cc.  in  a  right-angled 
triangle,  is  that  side  which  subtends  the 
right  angle,  as  B  C  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram. According  to  the  47th  Proposition 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
other  two  sides,  as  B  C^  =  B  A^  -f  A  C^ 
i.  e.  the  square  B  E  equal  to  the  squares 
BGand  C  II. 

IIY'PO'THESIS  (Rhct.)  vncha-K,  a  supposition,  case,  or  con- 
troversy, wherein  the  main  point  lies;  also  the  argument 
or  contents  of  a  book.  Dionys.  Comp.  c.  4;  (iuintil.  1.  5, 
c.  10 ;  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  38 ;  Demet.  Eloc.  §  76. 

Hypothesis  (Math.)  a  proposition,  or  principle,  taken  for 
granted  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  therefrom  for  the 
proof  of  a  point  in  question;  thus,  in  the  proposition,  a 
triangle  is  half  a  parallelogram,  if  they  have  the  same 
base,  and  are  between  the  same  parallels,  the  latter  part 
is  the  hypothesis,  namely,  "  if  they  have  the  same  base, 
lie."  Any  principle  supposed  or  taken  for  granted,  for 
the  solution  of  any  phenomena  in  natural  philosophy,  is 
also  called  an  hypothesis. 

HYPOTIIE'TICAL  (Log.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to 
an  hypothesis,  as  hypothetical  proposition,  one  which  con- 
tains a  condition,  or  supposition,  &'C. ;  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, a  syllogism  formed  of  hypothetical  propositions. 

IIYPO'TIIETON  (Med.)  i^ihro,,  from  C^orth/'^i,  to  put 
under ;  a  suppository  medicine  introduced  into  the  rectum 
to  procure  stools. 

IIY'POTIIYIION  (Archit.)  the  threshold  or  groundsel.  Vi- 
truv. 1.  4,  c.  6. 

IIYPOTRACIIE'LILM  (Archit.)  Cir<,Tpxxn>^!«,  the  neck  of 
any  column,  or  that  part  of  the  capital  below  the  astragal. 
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It  is  also  taken  for  a  little  frize  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric 
capital.      Vilruv.  1.3,   c.  2;  Poll.  Onom.  1,2,  segm.  136; 
Piiiland.  in  I'itriiv.  ;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitntv. 
HYl'OTUI'MMA  (Med.)  J«Vp.p«,K ;  a  sort  of  aliment  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  which  Ilesychius  supposes  to  have 
consisted  of  honey,  dates,  &c.     Hippocriit.  de  Dial. 
HYPOTYPO'SIS    (Rhet.)    vVon-Tao-..,    a  figure   of  speech, 
which,  by  a  very  lively  description,  represents  any  person, 
or  thing,   as  it  were  in  a  picture,  set  before  the  eye,  or  a 
lively  and  exact  description  of  any  object  made  in  the 
fancy. 
HYPO'XIS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Moiiogj/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  glume  two-valved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — ^lA'si.  filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.^crw 
inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  bluntish. — Per.  capsule 
oblong ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Hijpoxis  erecta, 
seu   Ornitltogahtni,  upright  Hypoxis. — Hypoxis   dectim- 
bens,  seu  Anlhericum,  Trailing  Hypoxis. — Hypoxis  pli- 
cata,    seu   Fabricia,    Plaited-leaved  Hypoxis ;   but   the 
Hypoxis  aurea  is  an  annual. 
Hypoxis  is  also  the  Ornilhogalum  7ninimiim  of  Linnaeus. 
HYPOZEU'GMA    (Gram.)    a    part   of    the   figure    called 

Zeugma. 
HYPOZO'MA  (Anal.)  a  name  for  the  diaphragm. 
HYPSILOGLO'SSUS   (Anat.)   \k\e  Hioglos.ius. 
HYPSISTA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 
century  who  blended  paganism  with  the  Jewish  religion  ; 
for  they  kept  the  Sabbath  with  the  Jews,  and  worshipped 
fire  with  the  heathens.    S.  Greg,  yazienzen.  de  Fun.  Pat.; 
Sander.  Harres.  c.  36. 
HYPTPASMUS  (Med.)  from  t-Vni^^.,  to  lie  with  the  face 
upwards ;  a  supine  decumbiture,  or  a  nausea  with  inclina- 
tions to  vomit. 
HY'PTIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  acute. — Cor.  jyetal  one. 
— Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ  four- 
cleft  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Hyptis  veiiicella 
et  capitata,  native  of  St.  Domingo. 
HY'PULUS  (Med.)  an  ulcer  lying  under  a  cicatri.x. 
HY'R AX  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammalia,  Order 
Glires. 

Generic  Character.     Fore-teeth  upper  2,  lower  4  ;  grinders 
large,  four  each  side  each  jaw ;  J'ore-Jcct  four-toed ;  hind- 
feet  three-toed  ;  tail  none  ;  clavicle  none. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
HY'SSOP  (Bot.)  the  Hyssopus  officinalis,  Lophanthus,  &c.  of 

Linna?us,  perennials. 
HYSSOPIFO'LIA    (But.)    the   Lathyrum    Hyssopifolia    of 

Linnaeus. 
HYSSOPl'TES   (^led.)    t,Vira's-t'T«,  wine   impregnated   with 

hyssop.     Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  50. 
HY'SSO'PUS  (Bot.)  io-s-niTos,  a  plant  so  called,  from  j-V,  to 
rain  or  sprinkle,  and  i-J',  the  face,  because  it  was  used  in 
expiatory  aspersions,  to  which    allusion  is   made  by  the 
psalmist,  Psalm  li.    It  is  described  by  Dioscorides  as  very 
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similar  to  the  origanum,  and  was  reckoned  healing,  open- 
ing, and  attenuating.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  30;  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  17, 
&c.;  Gal.  de  Top.  1.  5,  c.  1  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  12; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  ]  ;  Pa\d.  JF.ginet.  1. 7,  c.  3. 

Hyssopus,  in  the  Linnean  St/slem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  l-i 
Didynamia,  Order  1,  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  C.VL.  picrianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one.  —  St.\m.  f  laments  four;  anthers  simple.  —  PisT. 
genns  four-parted;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. —  Per. 
none ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Hyssopus  of- 
ficinalis. Common  Hyssop. — Hyssopus  Lophanthus,  seu 
Cataria,  Mint-leaved  Hyssop.  —  Hyssopus  Xepetoides, 
seu  Betonica,  Square-stalked  Hj'ssop.  Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;  Raii  Hist.  ;   Tourn.  Inst. 

Hyssopus  is  also  the  Dracoccrphalum  austriacum  of  Linnaeus. 

H\'STERA  (Anat.)  i'Tipx,  the  Greek  name  for  the  uterus. 
Ruff.  Ephcs.  de  Appcll.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  31. 

H\STERA'LGL\  (Med.)  iV/pa,  the  womb,  and  aA-/o;,  pain  : 
a  pain  in  the  uterus  occasioned  by  an  inflammation,  or  any 
similar  disorder.     Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  I.  2,  c.  2. 

HYSTE'RIA  (Med.)  Passio  hysterica.  Hysterics;  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  CuUen's  Nosology,  Class  Neuroses,  Order 
Spasmi. 

HYSTE'RICA  (Med.)  vrif^Ku,  affections  of  the  uterus,  or 
womb ;  whence  the  Hysterics,  or  Hysterical  Affections  of 
the  moderns,  which  comprehend  all  spasmodico-convulsive 
passions  of  the  nervous  kind  peculiar  to  women,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  hypochondriac  affections  peculiar  to 
men.  Gal.  de  Loc.  Ajfcc.  1.  6,  c.  5 ;  Gorr.  Dcf.  Med. ;  Foes. 
CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

HYSTE'RICS  (Med.)  vide  Hysteria,  Hysterica. 

HYSTERI'TLS  (Med.)  from  t'Wfa,  the  womb  ;  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  womb,  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class  Pyrexia, 
Order  Phle<rmasi(S. 

HYSTE'ROCELE  (Med.)  tV<fo«A.,  the  rupture  or  falling 
down  of  the  womb. 

HYSTERO'LOGY'  (Gram.)  iVspoAoyia,  the  speaking  that 
first  which  should  be  last. 

HYSTERO.ALA.TO'CIA  (Surg.)  vide  Hysterotomy. 

Hysteron  (Anat.)  the  Placenta. 

HYSTERO'PHORUS  (Bot.)  the  Parthenium  hystcrophorus 
of  Linnaeus. 

HY'STEROPHYSE  (Med.)  from  Uifu,  the  womb,  and 
C-jiT'.,  flatus ;  a  distension  of  the  womb  by  means  of  air. 

HYSTERO'TOMY  (Med.)  tV^for^^x,  from  C.ifc,  the  womb, 
and  T£,u,»i,  to  cut ;  an  anatomical  dissection  of  the  womb. 

HYSTRICl'ASIS  (Med.)  from  irpi?,  a  porcupine;  a  disease 
in  the  head  which  causes  the  hair  to  stand  erect  like  por- 
cupine's quills. 

HY''STRIX  (Zool.)  v^fii,  the  porcupine  ;  an  animal  so  called 
from  i';,  a  swine,  and  (fil,  hair,  because  its  quills  resemble 
hog's  bristles.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  9,  c.  39 ;  Plin.  1.  8, 
c.  36 ;  £Han.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  1,  c.  31  ;  Solin.  c.  30. 

Hystrix,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class 
Mammalia,   Order   Glires,    having   two   fore-teeth,    eight 
grinders,  and  a  body  covered  with  hair  and  spines. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  hot  climates. 

Hystrix  (Bot.)  the  Barberia  Hystrix  of  Linnxus. 
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I.  {Ant.)  vide  Abbrevialinns. 

1.  {Law)  vide  Abbreviations. 

J.  (Her.)  stands  for  the  sinister  base  in  the  escutcheon. 

I.  (Lna.)  stands  for  propositions  which  are  particular  affir- 
matives,    [vide  Logic] 

J.AA'ROBA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Pliaseolus,  growing  in 
Brazil. 

J.VBl'RA  (Orn.)  a  South  American  bird,  the  Mtjcteria  of 
Linna;us,  which  inhabits  marshes;  is  about  six  feet  long, 
migratory  and  gregarious  ;  feeds  on  fish  ;  builds  in  trees 
hanging  over  the  waters,  and  la3's  two  eggs. 

JABORA'XDI  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  Brazil,  which  grows  to 
the  lieight  of  two  feet.  Pis.  de  Med.  Brazil.;  Marcgrav. 
Hid.  SiC. 

Jaborandi,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Piper  reticidatum. 

JABOTAPI'TA   (Iwt.)  a  species  of  the  G'omp/Hrt. 

.I.\'CA-TREE   (Bot.)  the  Arlocarpus  incissa  of  Linna;us. 

JA'CAMAR  (Orn.)  the  Galbuta  of  Linna;as,  a  bird  of  Bra- 
zil, the  size  of  a  lark. 

JA'CANA  (Orn.)  the  Porra  of  Linnseus,  a  bird  inhabiting 
the  warm  parts  of  America,  about  eleven  inches  long. 

JA'CAPE  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Rush-Grass. 

JACAPUCA'YA  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Brazil,  \\\e  Lecythusjaca- 
pucaya  of  Linnaeus. 

IACCHAGO'GI  (Ant.)  MKxayuyol,  those  who  bore  the  sta- 
tue of  lacchus  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia. 

JA'CEA  (Bot.)  the  F/o/rt  ^r/coZor  of  LinnaDus. 

I'ACINTH  (Min.)  vide  Hyacinth. 

JACK  (ArchiBol.)  a  kind  of  defensive  coat  armour  formerly 
worn  by  horsemen,  not  made  of  solid  iron,  but  of  many 
plates  fastened  together. 

Jack  (Meek.)  an  instrument  in  common  use  for  raising  very 
great  weights  of  any  kind.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  culinary  utensil  for  roasting,  of  which  a  Smoke- 
.Jack  is  a  particular  kind,  so  called  from  its  being  turned 
by  smoke. 

Jack  (Sum.)  an  Irisli  coin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Jack  (Mar.)  the  flag  which  is  hung  out  in  the  bowsprit  end, 
or  hoisted  on  the  sprit-sail  or  top-mast  head. 

Jack   (Sport.)  the  mark  bowled  at  in  bowling. 

Jack   (Falcon.)   the  male  of  birds  of  sport. 

.Iack  (/(■/'.)  another  name  for  the  Pike. 

JACK-ARCH  (Archil.)  an  arch  one  brick  thick. 

.IA'CKAL  (Zool.)  a  beast  of  prey  which  is  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog  that  it  is  classed  by  Linn.-cus  under  the  same 
genus  Canis.  It  inhabits  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Bar- 
bary,  lurks  by  day  in  mountains  and  woods,  prowls  b}' 
night  in  flocks  of  '200,  and  rouses  the  other  beasts  by  its 
cry,  60  that  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  lion,  whence 
it  is  called  the  Lion's  provider. 

JACKDAW  (Orn.)  the  Corvus  monedula  o?  lAnnscus.,  a  hWd 
very  similar  to  the  crow  ;  it  breeds  in  old  towers,  is  very 
gregarious,  and  easily  tamed.  It  is  also  remarkable  for 
liavmg  a  wliite  collar  about  its  neck. 

J.\'CK-IIEAD  (I^neiim.)  a  part  sometimes  annexed  to  the 
forcing  pump. 

J.'V'CK-SNH'E  (Orn.)  a  snipe  with  a  variegated  body,  the 
.Srolopax  g/d/innla  of  Linnaeus. 

JACK  bi/  Ibr  Hedge  (Hot.)  the  Erysimum  alliaria  of  Einn.Tus. 

JACKS  {Mrrb.)  small  bits  of  wood  fixed  to  the  keys  of  vir- 
ginals, harpsichords,  and  spinnets. 

JACK  mth  the  J.anthorn  (Sat.)  a  vulgar  name  for  a  meteor 
that  hovers  in  the  night  about  marshy  places,  and,  appear- 


ing like  a  candle  in  a  lanthorn,  has  occasioned  travellers 
sometimes  to  lose  their  way.  It  is  properly  called  Igtiii 
Jaiuus. 

JACOB/E'A  (Bot:)  the  Athanasia  erithmifuUa. 

JACOB.i:.A'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Cineraria  cymbarifolia  of 
Linnaeus. 

JA'COBITES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  sixth  century, 
so  called  from  their  ringleader  Jacob  Bardai,  who,  among 
other  heresies,  maintained  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
Christ.  Nicephor.  1.  18,  c.  52;  Matlh.  Par.  in  Hen.  Ill; 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  535. 

Jacobites  {Polit.)  a  name  given  to  the  partisans  of  King 
James  II. 

JACOB'S  STAFF  (Math.)  a  mathematical  instrument  for 
taking  heights  and  distances. 

Jacob's  Staff  (Ecc.)  a  sort  of  staff  formerly  used  by  pil- 
grims in  Spain. 

JACO'BUS  (Com.)  a  name  given  to  the  gold  coins  stamped 
by  King  James  I.  namely,  Broadpieccs,  at  20s.  23s.  and 
25.?.      [vide  Coining'] 

JACQUI'NIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pcntandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C.\L.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  ^f- 
tals  one. — Stam.  Jilamenis  five;  flH//«v  spear-shaped. — 
PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens. — 
stigma  headed. — Per.  berry  roundish  :  seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Jacqninia  armila- 
ris,  Chrysophyllum,  seu  Xylocysle,  Obtuse-leaved  Jac- 
quinia. — .Jacijuinia  rnscifolia,  iSIedeola,  sen  Fruticidus, 
Prickly  Jacquinia,  native  of  South  America. 

.Tacciuinia  is  also  the  Trilax  lutea  of  Linnaeus. 

JACTITATION  of  Marriage  (Lav:)  a  matrimonial  cause 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  when  one  of  the  party  boasts 
or  gives  out  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  the  other,  which 
being  denied  and  no  adequate  proof  brought  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  oft'ending  party  is  enjoined  silence  on  that  head. 

JACTI'TIOUS  (L«u)  he  that  loseth  by  default. 

JA'CULUS  {Zool.)  a  serpent  that  shoots  out  from  under 
trees,  and  springs  upon  the  passers  by. 

JADE  (Min.)  the  name  of  a  talcose  earth,  otherwise  called 
Nephrite.  It  is  a  very  hard  stone,  of  an  olive  colour, 
witli  which  the  handles  of  swords  and  sabres  were  made  in 
Poland  and  Turkey. 

JA(r  (Bot.)  lacinia ;  a  division  or  cleft  in  a  leaf,  calyx,  or 
corolla.  This  term  relates  chiefly  to  monophyllous  calyxes 
and  monopetalous  corollas,  which  are  called  hijid,  trijid, 
&c.  according  to  the  number  of  jags. 

JA'GGED  (Bot.)  lacinialns ;  cleft  or  divided  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  jag.      [vide  Jag] 

JA'GRA  (Med.)  a  particular  species  of  sugar  prepared  from 
the  cocoa-nut. 

JA'LAP  (Med.)  the  root  of  the  Convolvulns  .Jalapa,  which 
is  in  daily  use  as  a  purgative.  Its  efficacy  principally  lies 
in  the  resin  which  it  contains. 

JA'LAPA  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  jalapa  of  h'mnxus. 

JAM  (Min.)   vide  Jamb. 

JAMACA'RU  (Bot.)  a  name  for  several  species  of  American 
fig  trees.     Raii.  Hist.  I'lant. 

JAMB  (Min.)  or  Jam,  a  thick  bed  of  stone  which  obstructs 
the  miners  in  their  pursuing  the  veins  of  ore. 

L\'MB1C    Verse  (Poet.)  a  verse  consisting  of  Iambic  feet. 

lA'MBLICHI  sales  (Med.)  a  preparation  with  sal  anmioniac. 

JAMBOLA'N.\  (Bot.)  or  Jambolijera,  the  Calyphantcs  jam- 
bolifcra  of  Linnasus. 
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JA'MBOLOES  garcice  (Bot.)  a  slirub  growing  in  the  East 
Indies.     Rnii  liht.  Plant. 

JAMBOS  (Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  Malabar,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  of  sweet  and  grateful  taste. 

JAMBS  [Carpcnt.)  or  jnumbs,  the  side  posts  of  a  door. 

JA'MBUS  (Gram.)  Ixu^iliic,  an  Iambic  fool,  consisting  of  two 
syllables,  the  first  short  and  the  other  long,   [vide  Grnmmar] 

JAMBU'S.\  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Gmclina  of  Linnsus. 

St.  JAMES,  Knights  of  (Her.)  a  military  order  in  Spain, 
first  instituted  in  the  year  1170,  by  Ferdinand  II,  King  of 
Leon  and  Gallicia. 

JA'MMA  GOB  A  {Bot.)  the  Phytolacca  odandra  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

JA'NGOMAS  {But.)  a  tree,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  palm, 
bearing  a  fruit  like  that  of  the  Service  tree  in  Turkey. 
Bauh^Hist.  Plant.;    Rait  Hist.  Plant. 

J.\NIPABA  (Bot.)  a  Brasilian  tree,  the  juice  of  which  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  Aphthce. 

JA'NIPHA  (Bot.)  \\k  Gardetiia  genista  o£  hmnx\is. 

JA'NITOR  (Anat.)  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

JA'NITKIX  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  Vena  Porta. 

JANIZAR  AG.VSI  (Mil.)  the  officer  who  has  the  chief 
command  of  the  Janizaries. 

JA'NIZaRIES  (Mil.)  the  foot-guards  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

JAN  IIA'IA  (Bot.)  the  Raiania  jan  raia  of  L,\nns£us. 

JA'NSEKISM  (Ecc.)  the  tenets  of  Cornelius  Jansenius, 
Bishop  ofYpres,  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Augus- 
tine concerning  grace,  and  opposed  the  Jesuits. 

J.\NU.\'UII  Cataplasma  (Med.)  a  cataplasm  for  the  spleen, 
so  called  from  its  inventor  one  Januarius. 

JA'NUAIIY  (Ant.)  Januarius,  the  first  month  in  the  year, 
so  called  either  because  it  is,  as  it  v;exe,janua,  the  gate,  or 
door,  to  the  year ;  or  rather,  as  others  suppose,  from  the 
god  Janus,  to  which  it  was  sacred. 

JAPA'N  Earth  (Bot.)  Terra  Japonica,  a  sort  of  drug,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  an  earthy  substance,  produced  from  the 
Acacia  catechu  of  Linnaeus. 

J.\PA'NNIN'G  (Mech.)  the  art  of  drawing  and  varnishing 
figures  on  wood,  metal,  &c.  after  the  manner  practised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  Sec. 

JAPARA'XDIBA  (Bot.)  a  pomiferous  tree  of  Brazil,  with 
a  flower  like  a  Rose.  Pis.  de  Med.  Bras,  ct  Marcgrav. 
Hist. ;  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

JAPO'NICA   (Bot.)  vide  Terra  Japonica. 

Japonica  (Mech.)  Japan,  a  varnish  made  of  gumlac,  and 
spirit  of  wine. 

.lAPOTAPITA  (Bot.)  the  Ochna  squarosa  of  Linnaeus. 

J.^R  {Com.)  the  name  of  a  measure  for  different  kinds  of 
things;  a  jar  of  oil  contains  from  I  y  to  26  gallons;  ajar 
of  ginger,  about  100  pounds,  &c. 

TA'RDES  (  Vet.)  or Jardons,  callous  and  hard  swellings  in  the 
hinder  legs  of  a  horse. 

JA'RGON   (Min.)  vide  Zircon. 

JARNI'XA  (Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies  re- 
sembling a  tig  tree.     Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

JASIO'XE  (Bot.)  Urtiny,,  a  flower  with  a  single  leaf  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  Theophrast.  1. 1,  c.  21 ; 
Plin.l  21,  c.  16. 

Jasione,  in  the  Linnean  .system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syngenesia,  Order  6  Monogamia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  five. — Pisx.  germ 
roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid.  —  Per,  capsule 
roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Jasione 
montana,  Rapunculus,  seu  Scabiosa,  Mountain  Jasione, 
or  Hairy  Sheep  Scabious.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bnuh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail 
Hist.;  Tourn.Insi. 
Jasione  is  also  the  Astrantia  jasione  of  Linnaeus. 
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JASMEL^^i'UM  (Med.)  a  sort  of  medicinal  oil  composed 

of  the  flowers  of  violets,  and  the  oil  of  Sesamum. 
J.-iSMIXO'IDES   (Bot.)   the  Cestrum  nocturnum. 
J.VSMINUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth   one-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petal. — Stam.  filaments  two  ;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ 

roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  berry  oval. 

Species.      The    species    are   shrubs,    as   the  —  Jasminum 

sambac,  seu  Syctanthis,    Arabian   Jasmin.  —  Jasminum 

fruticans,    seu    Trifolium,    Common    Yellow  Jasmin. — 

Jasminum  officinale,  Common  White  Jasmin. — Jasminum 

grandiflorum,   seu   Gclseminum,   Spanish  Jasmin.      Clus. 

Hist.;   Bauh.  Hist.;    Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 

Theat.  Bot.  ;   Rail  Hist.;    Tonrn.  Inst. 

JASP.^CHA'TES  (Min.)   a  sort   of  agate,  so  called  from 

its  affinity  to  the  jasper  stone.     Aetius  recommends  it  to 

be  inwardly  taken  on  account  of  its  lenient  virtues.    Plin. 

1.  .ST,  c.  10;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serra.  2,  c.  37. 

JA'SPER  (Min.)  vkleJaspis. 

JA'SPIS  (Min.)  <Wti;,  Jasper,  a  precious  stone  of  a  green 
transparent  colour,  with  red  veins,  &c.  ;  its  virtues  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Cornelian.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  160; 
Plin.  1.  37,  c.  8,  9;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Fac.  1.  9 ; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect,  de  Loc.  Affect.  Curat.  1.  \,  c.  S3  ; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm  2,  c.  85;  Paul.  sEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3; 
Prise,  in  Dionys.  Perieges. 
Jaspis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  silicious  Earths, 
consisting  of  silica,  with  a  small  portion  of  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  magnesia,  and  potash. 
J.\'SPONIX   (Min.)  ixinraivl,    a  kind  of  jasper  of  a  white 

colour  with  red  streaks. 
J.\'SS-HA\VK  (Falcon.)  a  young  hawk  newly  taken  out  of 

the  nest. 
lATRALEI'PTES  (Med.)   I'xTfuMiTTnc,  from  larfcf,   a  phy- 
sician, and  <i/ii^«',  to  anoint;  a  physician  who  undertakes 
to  cure  disorders  by  frictions  and  ointments.    Gal.  de  Conip. 
Med.  secund.  Loc.  1.  7,  c^  5. 
lATRE'ON  (Med.)  iuTfilot,  the  art  or  function  of  a  physi- 
cian, on  which  Hippocrates  wrote  a  book. 
PATRICE  (Med.)  UrfiM,  the  art  of  medicine. 
lATROCHY'.MICK  (Med.)    from  Ut(c:„    a  physician,  and 

/C''f''>i,  a  humour ;  a  chemical  physician. 
lATROLPPTICE  (Med.)  vide  latraleiptes. 
JATRO'PHA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoeeia, 
Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  CoL.  perianth  scarcely  manifest. — 
Cor.  petal  one. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  roundish. 
— Pist.  iTcn)i  roundish  ;  styles  three;  .stigmas  simple. — 
— Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Sjtecies.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  tlie — Jatropha 
gossypifolia,  seu  Ricinus,  Cotton-leaved  Physic-nut.  — 
Jatropha'  glauca,  seu  Croton,  Glaucous-leaved,  Ph3'sic- 
nut. — Jatropha  curcas,  seu  Mundubiguacu. — Jatropha 
mnltifida,  seu  Avellana,  French  Physic-nut.  Bauh. 
Hist'.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Rail  Hist. ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
L\T110PHYSICUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  anyone  who  treats 

of  physical  subjects  in  relation  to  the  studv  of  medicine. 
JA'VELIN  (Mil.)  probably  from  7aa//!(OT,  a  dart;  a  sort  of 

half  pike,  or  spear. 
JAUMBS  (Carpent.)  vide  Jambs. 

JAU'NDICE  (Med.)  from  the  French  jVim«c,  yellow  ;  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  gall. 
JAUNTS  (Mech.)  the  felloes  of  a  wheel. 
JAW,  locked  (Med.)  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the   lower 
jaw  commonly  produced  by  some  external  injury  affecting 
the  tendons,  or  ligaments. 
JAWS   (Anat.)  vide  Fauces. 
J.\ws  (Bot.)  vide  Fauces. 
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JAY  [Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,   the   Corvus  glandii-  | 
rius  of  Linnaeus,  whicli  has  a  particoloured  plumage,  and  is 
ver)'  restless  but  docile,  easily  tamed,  and  taught  to  speak. 
JAZEL  (Mlii.)  a  sort  of  precious  stone  of  a  blue  colour. 
IDAME'TRA   [Hot.)  the  Spondins  myrobalanus  of  lAnnxMs. 
IBACUllAPA'llI  {Bot.)  a  pruniferous  umbellated  fruit  tree 
of  Brazil.     Pis.  de  Med.  Braz.  et  Marcgrav.  Hist.;  lluii 
Hid.  Phint. 
IBACURUPA'RI  (Bot.)  a  nut-bearing  tree  of  Brazil,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  the  shape  of  a  gourd.     Pis.  Med.  Braz. 
Marcnr.  Hist.  Braz. 
r3EI.\.U'.\IA  [But.)  a  bacciferous  tree  of  Brazil,  bearing  a 
fruit  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball.    Marcgrav.  hist.;  liaii  Hist. 
PUmt. 
I'BEllI.S  (Bo/.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetradijnamia, 
Order  1  Siligiiosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
four.  —  STA'si.Jitaments  six;  anthers  roundish. — PiST. 
germ  roundish ;  style  simple ;  stigma  obtuse.  —  Pek. 
silique  upright ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Uteris 
semperflorens  Leucoium,  seu  Thlaspi,  Broad-leaved- 
Evergreen  Candy  Tuft. — Iberis  snxatiUs,  Rock  Candy 
Tuft. — Iberis  rotimdifolia.  Round-leaved  Candy  Tuft. 
— Iberis  linifolia,  Flax-leaved  Candy  Tuft.  But  the 
Uteris  umbellata,  seu  Thlaspidium,  Purple  Candy  Tuft ; 
Iberis  amara,  White  Candy  Tuft;  and  the  Iberis  odorata. 
Sweet-scented  Tuft,  are  annuals.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Baiih. 
Hist.  Bank.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  But. ; 
Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
I'BE.X  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  wild  goat  mentioned  by  Pliny.    Plin. 

Hiit.  Xat.  1.  8,  c.  35 
luEx,    in  the  Linnean  sysltem,    is    a  variety  of  the    Capra 

cEga^rus. 
IBIPITA'N'GA  [Bot)  the  Brazilian  cherry-tree. 
IBI'RA  [Bnl.)  a  Brazilian  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  in  shape  like 

a  filbert,  with  an  aromatic  and  acrimonious  taste. 
IBIR.-V'CE   (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  G»fl/«a<»i. 
IBIKA'CEM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  wild  liquorice. 
IBIRARE'MO  [Bot.)  a  sort  of  Brazilian  rWiVinVz. 
IBIKL''B.\  [Bot)  a  Brazilian  plum-tree. 
I'iiiS    {Orn.)    an   Egyptian  bird  resembling  a 
stork,    which,   having   freed  the  country  of 
serpents,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  is   one   of  the  emblems  of  Egypt,  as  in  IJ""^ 
the  annexed  figure.  X^yf: 

Ibis,  //;  the  Linnean  system,  the  genus  Tantalus. 

a  bird  of  New  Holland. 
IB1SCU.S   {Bot.)  vide  Hibiscus. 

IBIXU'.M.'V  (But.)  the  Sapnnaria  arbor,  or  Soap-Tree. 
IC.-^'CO  (Bot.)  the  Chrysohalamis  Icaco  of  Linnasus. 
rCE-PLANT  (Piot.)  the  Mcsembryanthemnm  crystalinum  of 

Linnaius. 
ICII  dien  (Her.)  i.  c.  I  serve  ;  the  motto  taken  by  the  Black 
Prince,  and  since  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Heir  Apparent 
to  the  crown  of  England. 
ICHNEU'MON  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Hymen- 
opt  era. 

Generic  Character.      Mouth  with  a  straight   horny  jaw  ; 
feelers  four  unequal  filiform  ;  antenna:  setaceous  ;  sting 
exserted. 
Species.     The  insects   of  this  singular  tribe  derive  their 
nourishment  from  other  insects,  in  tiie  body  of  whicli 
they  deposit  their  eggs.     The  larva  is  without  feet,  soft, 
and  cylimlrieal  ;  the  pupa,  sometimes  naked,  and  some- 
times folliculate.     [vide  Kntunittlogy,  Piute,  No.  II] 
ICHNOGRAPIIY  (Archit.)  i;k»o-/p«'P'»,  from  Ix'^i,  a  draught, 
and '/(""?<»',   to  delineate;  a  geometrical  plan   or  platform 
of  an   edifice,   or  the  ground  plot  of  a  house  or  building 
delineated  upon  paper.    Vitruv.  1.  J,  c.  2;  Bald.  Lex.  Viiruv. 
(i 
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I'CHNOGRAPHY  (Perspcct.)  the  view  of  any  thing  cut  off 

by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  just  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

IcHXOGUArHY  (Fort.)  a  draught  of  the  length  and  breadtii 

of  the  works  raised  about  a  place. 
rCIINOS  (Med.)    i-..?,  literally  the  sole   of  the   foot,  but 
taken  by  Hippocrates  for  a  kind  of  sock  made  of  leather, 
and  accommodated  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.     Hippocrat. 
de  Art. 
I'CHOR    [Med.)    ix"?,    a  sulphurous  and  watery  humour 
which  flows  from  ulcers.     Cels.  1.  5,  c.  2G  ;  Gal.  Comm.  2. 
in  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  6. 
I'CIITHYA    (Nat.)    the  skin  of  the    Squatina  marina,    or 

Monk-fish. 
IcTHYA  (Surg.)  iyjuic,  a  hook  for  the  extraction  of  the  fcetus ; 
so  called,  says  Galen,  from  its  likeness  to  the  scale  of  a 
fish.     Gal.  Exeges. 
ICHTHYRL.'E'UM  (Nat.)  the  oil  of  fishes. 
ICHTHYE'MATA  (Nat.)  iyM^xra,    signifies  literally  the 
scales  of  fishes  ;  but  figuratively  the  raspings  or  scrapings 
of  the  bark  of  trees. 
ICHTHYI'TES  (Min.)  a  stone  so  called  because  it  has  a 

cavitj'  in  it  resembling  a  fish. 
ICHTHYOCO'LLA    (Nat.)    ;xfvix,;^>.a,    isinglass;    a    glue 
made   of  the  skin  of  fish.     Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.   102  ;   Plin. 
1.  32,  c.  7  ;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  ;   Paul.  .Eginet.  1.  7,   c.  3. 
ICHTHYOLI'THUS  (Min.)  a  stone  formed  by  the  petri- 
faction of  a  fish,  or  any  of  its  parts. 
ICHTHYO'LOGY,  from  i'a;^W,  a  fish,  and  ^^oy"?,  a  discourse; 
that  part  of  general  zoology  which  treats  of  fishes.     Under 
the  Class  of  Pishes  are  included   those  animals  which  in- 
habit the  water,  breathe  by  means  of  gills,  swim  by  means 
of  fins,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  cartilaginous  scales. 
Structure  of  Fisties.     In  respect  to  their  general  structure, 
the  body  of  fi.-hes  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  o(  com- 
pressed, when  the  diameter  from  side  to  side  is  less  than 
from  back  to  belly  ;  depressed,   on  the  contrary,  when 
the  diameter  from  side  to  side  is  greater  than  from  back 
to  belly ;  oblong,  when  the  longitudinal  exceeds  the  trans- 
verse diameter;  oval,  when  the  base  is  likewise  circular; 
orbicular,  when  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters 
are  nearly  equal  ;  gibbous,  when  the  back  presents  one 
or  more  protuberances  ;  so  likewise  carinatc,   cnsijbrm, 
cunijhrm,  or  ii:edgcshapcd,  &c.     The  surface  of  the  body 
is  termed  naked,  when  destitute  of  scales  ;  scaly,  when 
furnished  with  scales;  smooth,  when  the  scales  are  with- 
out angles,  &c.;  lubricous,  when  provided  with  a  mucus; 
iuberculate,    when   covered   with    tubercles,    &c. ;    lo7-i- 
catc,  or  mailed,  when  inclosed  in   a  hard  integument ; 
fasciate,  or  banded,  when  marked  with  transverse  zones 
from  the  back  to  the  belly  ;  so  also  spinous,  striped,  reti- 
culate, or  chequered,  S:c. 
Parts  of  the  Body.     The  parts  of  the  body  arc  external  or 
internal.     'Ihe  external  are  the  Head,  'I'runk,  and  Fins. 
Head.     The  head  is  always  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of 
body,  and   is  obtuse,  acute,  slanting,  aculeate,  unarmed, 
Ac.     To  the  liead  belong  the  Mouth,  Nose,  .Jaws,  Lips, 
Teeth,  Tongue,  Palate,  Eyes,  and  the  Branchial  Opercles, 
Membrane  and  Aperture. — The  mouth  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior, when  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  inferior, 
when  at  the  lower  part ;  vertical,  when  it  descends  per- 
pendicularly from  the  upper  part ;  horizontal,  when  it  is 
parallel  to  the  water  in  which  the  fish   swims;  oblique, 
when  it  is  neither  vertical  nor  horizontal. — The  nose,  or 
snout,    is   the    forepart  of  the  head,    and  is  cuspidate 
when  its  apex   terminates   in   a   sharp   point;    spatula- 
shaped,  when  its  extremity  is  flattened  ;  triquetrous,  or 
tctraquctrous,    having  three   or   four   flat  sides ;    reflex, 
when  it  is  incurved  towards  the  belly. — The  jaxus,  which 
are  always  two   in  number,  vary  in  respect  to   figure, 
proportion,  &c.   being  subulate,    or  awl-shaped ;  cari- 
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>iate,  or  keel-shapod ;  dentate,  or  provided  with  teeth ; 
linked,  not  covered  with  lips,  &c.  The  lips  are  not 
distinctly  visible  in  many  fislies,  and  are  either  of  a 
tleshy  or  a  bony  consistence ;  they  are  distinguished 
into,  plicate,  or  consisting  of  folds :  retractile,  or  ca- 
pable of  being  drawn  in  or  out. — The  teeth  are  either 
acute,  olitiise,  serrate,  similar,  dissimilar,  &c.  —  The 
tonaue  is  either  «c»/e  or  obtuse  ;  bijid,  or  divided  into  two 
lobes  ;  carinate,  or  ridged  on  the  surface  ;  dentate,  or 
covered  with  teeth ;  papilloiis,  or  covered  with  fleshy 
points. — The  palate  is  smooth  when  destitute  of  teeth 
or  tubercles,  or  it  is  denticulate. — The  nostrils  are  mostly 
situated  before  the  eyes,  and  are  anterior  when  they  oc- 
cupy the  fore  part  of  the  rostrum,  or  snout ;  posterior 
when  they  occupy  the  base ;  superior  when  they  are  on 
tlie  crown  of  the  head ;  cylindrical  when  they  form  a 
tube ;  single,  or  solitary,  when  there  is  only  one  on  each 
side  the  head ;  double  when  there  are  two. — The  e^/es, 
which  are  two  in  number,  consist  of  two  principal  parts, 
namely,  the  pupil  and  the  iris ;  besides  which  most  of 
them  have  a  hrm  pellucid  membrane,  called  the  nictitant 
membrane,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  an  eyelid.  The 
eyes  are  said  to  be  covered,  semi-covered,  or  naked,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  furnished  or  otherwise  with  this 
membrane ;  vertical,  or  lateral,  when  situated  on  the 
crown  or  the  sides  of  the  head  ;  binate  when  both  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head ;  plane,  or  depressed,  when 
the  convexity  of  the  ball  does  not  rise  above  the  surface 
of  the  head ;  convex  when  they  exceed  the  surface  ;  .sa- 
li^int  when  they  are  very  prominent. — The  branchial  oper- 
cles,  or  gill-covers,  are  scaly  or  bony  processes  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  head,  which  close  the  gills,  and  are 
simple  when  composed  of  a  single  piece;  diphyllous,  tri- 
pliyllous,  &c.  when  composed  of  two,  three,  or  more 
pieces ;  ciliate,  having  the  margin  fringed ;  scabrous 
when  covered  with  asperities ;  striate,  or  marked  with 
hollow  lines  ;  radiate  when  the  marks  run  like  rays,  &c. 
— The  branchial,  or  branchiostegous  membrane,  formed  of 
crooked  bony  substances,  lies  under  the  opcrcula,  to 
which  it  adheres,  and  is  capable  of  being  folded  or  ex- 
panded at  pleasure ;  it  is  either  patent,  i.  e.  projecting 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  opercula  ;  latent,  or  covered, 
according  as  it  is  more  or  less  concealed  under  them. — 
The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  a  cleft,  commonly  lateral, 
formed  by  means  of  the  gills,  and  closed  by  means  of 
the  opercula.  It  is  arcuate,  or  arched ;  operculate 
when  quite  covered  by  the  opercles  ;  pipe-shaped,  in  the 
form  of  a  tube. — The  nape  is  the  hind  terminating  part 
of  the  head,  attached  to  the  first  vertebra  of  the  trunk, 
and  is  either  carinate,  i.  e.  sharply  angulated,  plane,  or 
sulcate,  &c. 
Trunk,  The  trunk  in  fishes  comprehends  all  the  body, 
from  the  nape  to  the  fins,  and  consists  of  the — Branchicc, 
or  Gills,  Throat,  Thorax,  Back,  Sides,  Abdomen,  La- 
teral Line,  Anus,  Tail,  and  Scales. — The  o-;7/i  are  formed 
mostly  of  four  unequal  bones,  furnished  with  small  soft 
appendages,  like  the  beards  of  a  feather,  and  generally 
of  a  red  colour.  They  are  aculeate  when  provided  with 
spines ;  denuded  wdien  wanting  opercles,  &c. — The  throat 
is  placed  between  the  branchial  apertures,  and  is  said  to 
be  sxcelling  when  it  exceeds  the  level  of  the  body  ;  cari- 
nate when  angulated  underneath  ;  plane  when  on  a  level 
with  the  thorax  and  head. — The  thorax  is  comprehended 
between  the  throat  and  the  pectoral  fin. — The  back, 
which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  extends  from  the 
nape  to  the  origin  of  th6  tail.  It  is  apterygious  if  without 
fins ;  monopteri/gious,  dipterygious,  &c.  if  furnished  with  one 
or  two,  iS:c.  fins  ;  convex,  serrate,  &c. — The  s/(/cs  lie  be- 
tween the  back  and  the  abdomen. — The  abdomen  is  the 
under  part  of  the  trunk,  between  tlie  posterior  extremity 


of  the  thorax  and  the  origin  of  the  tail ;  it  is  either  en- 
jinate,  serrate,  or  plane.  —  The  lateral  line  is  a  line 
formed  b}'  tubercles  or  lines  running  along  the  side?,  and 
terminating  at  the  fins ;  it  is  either  straight,  curved, 
broken,  obliterated,  double,  &;c. — The  anus,  or  vent,  is 
the  external  orifice  of  the  rectum,  which  h  Jugular  when 
situated  under  the  branchial  opercles  ;  pectoral  when 
under  the  gills;  remote  when  distant  from  the  head; 
mean  equally  near  the  head  and  the  tail. —  The  fail  is  the 
solid  part  of  the  trunk,  which  is  either  round,  carinate, 
muricate,  or  apterygious,  &c.  —  The  scales  are  cartila- 
ginous integuments,  which  are  oval ;  orhiculate,  i.  e. 
nearly  round ;  smooth  ;  ciliate,  i.  e.  set  with  setaceous 
processes ;  serrate,  i.  e.  toothed  like  a  saw  ;  imbricate, 
when  the  scales  partly  cover  one  another,  &c. 
Fins.  The  Fins  consist  of  several  bony  rays,  connected 
together  by  a  tender  membrane  ;  they  are  denominated, 
according  to  their  position,  Dorsal,  Pectoral,  Ventral, 
Anal,  or  Caudal. — The  dorsal  Jins  are  situated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  bod}-,  between  the  head  and  the,  tail, 
and  vary  in  number ;  whence  called  monopterygious,  dip- 
terygious, &c. ;  they  are  said  to  he  fleshy  when  covered 
with  a  thick  skin  or  muscular  substance ;  and  ramenta- 
ecous  when  furnished  with  filamentous  appendages,  S-c. — 
The  pectoral  Jins  are  situated  on  each  side,  about  the 
aperture  of  the  gills,  and  are  solitary,  double,  or  altoge- 
ther wanting. — The  ventral  Jins  are  placed  in  the  under 
part  of  the  fish,  and  are  abdominal.  Jugular,  thoracic, 
cS:c.  according  to  their  situation. — The  anal  Jin  is  placed 
between  the  anus  and  the  caudal  fin,  and  is  bifurcate, 
or  two-forked ;  coalescing,  i.  e.  united  with  the  caudal 
fin ;  longitudinal,  extending  from  the  anus  to  the  tail  ; 
posterior  when  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  near  the 
caudal  fin. — The  caudal  Jin  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  and  is  equal  or  entire  when  its  rays  are  of 
equal  length  ;  lanceolate  when  the  middle  rays  are  the 
largest ;  emnrginate  when  they  are  the  shortest ;  coales- 
cing, cuspidate,  setijerous,  &c. 

Internal  Parts. 

The  internal  part  comprehends  the  organs,  viscera,  bones, 
muscles,  and  vessels. 

Organs  and  viscera.  The  principal  organs  and  viscera  dis- 
tinguishable in  fishes  are,  the  Brain,  CEsophagus  or 
Gullet,  Stomach,  Swimming  or  Air-Bladder,  Heart,  In- 
testines, Liver,  Gall-Bladder,  Spleen,  Urinary-Bladder, 
Kidneys,  Diaphragm,  Peritonffiura,  and  Ova.  Fishes 
have  no  external  organ  of  hearing,  and,  as  has  been  ge- 
nerally supposed,  also  none  internal;  but  modern  natu- 
ralists conceive  that  they  have  found  indisputable  traces 
of  this  organ  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  at  some  distance  be- 
hind the  eyes  of  some  fishes,  as  the  skate,  cod-fish,  &c. 
Those  who  deny  the  sense  of  hearing  to  fishes  suppose 
they  perceive  sounds  through  tha  medium  of  their  feel- 
ing, which  is  affected  by  the  vibratory  motion  that 
sounds  occasion  in  the  water. — The  brain  is  a  small 
organ,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  surrounded  by  u 
frothy  matter,  resembling  saliva.  In  this  region  the 
optic  and  ohactory  nerves  are  easily  discovered. — The 
cesophagus,  or  gullet,  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  to  be 
distinguislied  from  the  stomach,  which  is  a  membranous 
sack  divided  into  two  lobes. — The  sii-imming,  or  air- 
bladder,  otherv.ise  called  the  sound,  is  an  oblong  white 
membranous  bag,  in  which  is  contained  a  quantity  of 
elastic  air.  This  organ  lies  close  to  the  back-bone,  near 
a  red  glandular  substance,  and  has  a  strong  muscuhir 
coat,  by  which  it  can  occasionally  contract  itself.  The 
flat-fish  are  unprovided  with  this  bladder. — Tlie  heart  is 
a  viscus  of  a  triangular  form,  « ith  the  base  downwards, 
and  apex  upwards,  consisting  of  one  auricle  and  one 
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ventricle.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  membrane,  which  is  called 
the  pericardium. — The  intestines  are  in  general  very  short, 
making  only  three  turns,  the  hist  of  which  terminates  in 
a  common  outlet,  or  vent. — The  liver  is  remarkably 
large,  lies  connnonly  altogether  on  the  left  side,  and 
contains  a  great  proportion  of  oil  or  fat. — The  gijU- 
blrtdder  is  oval,  and  lies  under  the  right  side  of  the  liver. 
It  communicates  with  the  stomach  or  intestines  by  means 
of  the  cystic  duct  and  the  clioledochic  canal. — The 
spleen,  which  varies  in  form  and  colour,  is  situated  near 
the  back-bone,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  alternate  con- 
striction and  dilatation  of  the  air-bladder. — The  nrinary- 
blndder  is  distinguishable  in  most  fishes,  being  of  an 
oval  form,  and  terminating  under  the  tail — The  kidneys 
are  two  flat  bodies,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  the  length  of  the  abdomen.— The  diaphragm 
is  a  white  and  shining  membrane  which  separates  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen. — The  peritonccum  is  a  thin 
membrane,  of  a  blackish  colour,  that  invests  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen. — The  ova,  or  roe,  in  the  females,  are 
disposed  into  two  large  oblong  bodies,  one  on  each  side 
tlie  abdomen  ;  and  the  mill,  or  soft  roe,  in  the  male, 
appears  in  a  similar  form  in  the  same  part. 

Bones.  The  bones  which  constitute  the  skeleton  of  a  fish 
may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  Head,  Thorax,  Abdo- 
men, and  Fins. — The  head  contains  a  vast  number  of 
bones,  even  as  many  as  eighty  in  the  perch  ;  those  of  the 
skull  are  the  principal ;  besides  which  are  the  bones  of 
the  palate,  the  jaw-bones,  the  opercular  bones,  &c. — 
The  thorax  is  a  cavity  formed  by  the  sternum,  or  back- 
bone, the  vcrtebrce,  clavicles,  and  scapidct. — The  abdo- 
men is  encompassed  by  the  ribs  and  ossa  pelvis,  which 
defend  the  viscera. — The  tail  is  composed  of  certain 
bones,  which  terminate  the  vertebral  column  ;  and  the 
Jins  consist  of  an  intertexture  of  ossicles  and  firm  mem- 
branes. 

Muscles.  The  principal  muscles  in  fish  are  the  two  lateral 
muscles,  which  proceed  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  along 
the  side,  which  have  also  transverse  muscles  that  are  si- 
milar and  parallel.  The  caudal  and  pectoral  fins  have 
four  muscles  each ;  namely,  two  erectors  and  two  de- 
pressors. Each  ventral  fin  has  three  muscles,  one  erector 
and  two  depressors. — The  carinal  muscles  of  the  back  and 
tail  arc  slender,  and  closely  united,  their  number  being 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  dorsal  fins.  Fishes,  for  ex- 
an.plo,  having  one  dorsal  fin  have  one  pair  of  carinal 
muscles  ;  those  with  two  dorsal  fins  have  three  pair,  &c. 
— The  intcrspinous  muscles  are  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
raise  and  depress  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  of  which  there 
are  four  to  each  interspiuous  ray ;  namely,  two  erectors 
and  t«o  depressors. 

Vessels,  i)'c.  The  principal  vessels  are,  the — Aorta,  an 
artery  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  sends 
out  numerous  branches  to  the  gills,  and  is  afterwards 
subdivided  into  very  minute  ramifications. — The  sinus 
rienosus,  which  communicates  with  the  auricle  by  a  large 
aperture,  and  receives  at  the  other  end  three  large 
trunks  of  other  veins  ;  besides  these  are  the  lacteals  and 
li/mphalics,  which,  together  with  the  thoracic  duct,  &c. 
furm  a  network  about  the  heart,  and  in  other  parts. 

Classification  of  Fishes. 
Tlie  sy.stematic  arrangement  of  fishes  was  reserved  for 
L<inna;us,  previous  to  whose  age  no  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject liad  done  much  more  than  describe  the  different 
kinds  of  fish.  The  Linnean  Orders,  which  were  four  in 
number,  were  instituted  from  the  absence,  presence,  or 
situation  of  the  ventral  or  belly  fins,  which  were  consi- 
dered by  him  to  be  analogous  to  the  feet  in  (piadrupeds  : 
they  are  denominated  Apodal,  Jugular,  Abdominal,  and 
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Thoracic. — The  apodal  comprehend  those  fish  which  are 
destitute  of  ventral  fins,  as  the  Eel,  Gymnote,  Wolf-fish, 
Sword-fish,  &c. — The  jugular  fisJtes  have  the  ventral  fins 
placed  more  forward  than  the  pectoral,  or  breast  fins,  as 
the  Haddock,  Blenny,  &c. — The  thoracic  Jishes  have 
their  ventral  fins  situated  immediately  under  the  pectoral 
ones,  as  the  Bull-Head,  Band-Fish,  Remora,  &c.— 
The  abdominal  fishes  have  the  ventral  fins  situated  be- 
hind or  beyond  the  pectoral  fins,  as  in  the  Barbel,  the 
Carp,  the  Pike,  the  Salmon,  the  Flying  Fish,  &c.  Mo- 
dern naturalists  have  added  a  fifth  order  to  these  by 
transferring  the  cartilaginous  fishes  from  the  Class  Avi- 
phibia,  where  they  had  been  placed  by  Linnasus,  under 
the  name  of  nantes,  from  the  supposition  that  they  had 
both  lungs  and  gills,  a  supposition  which  has  since  been 
found  to  be  incorrect;  they  are  called  cartilaginous  be- 
cause the}'  have  a  cartilaginous  instead  of  a  bony  ske- 
leton, as  the  Shark,  the  Ray,  the  Angler,  Pipe-Fish, 
Sucker,  [vide  Plates  No.  I.  II.  (43,  M),  and  Animal 
Kingdom"] 

Explanation  of  the  Plates. 

Plate  No.  I  (43). 

Order  I.  Apodal  Fishes,  Fig.  1.  The  Conger  Eel,  having 
no  ventral  fin :  a  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  united  with  the 
tail. — Fig.  2.  The  Trichiiirus lepturus ,  or  Silver  Trichiure, 
with  the  dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  head  almost  to 
the  extremit}'  of  the  tail. — Fig.  3.  The  Electric  Gym- 
note. —  Fig.  4.  Sli/lephorus  chordatus,  v/ilh  its  lengthened 
snout  retractile  towards  the  head  by  means  of  a  mem- 
brane.—  Fig.  5.  Odontognathus,  having  a  mouth  furnished 
with  a  strong  moveable  lamina,  or  process,  on  each  side 
the  upper  jaw. — Fig.  6.  The  Sword-Fish,  with  an  ensi- 
form  snout.  Order  II.  Jugular  Fishes.  Fig.  7.  The 
Haddock,  having  n  the  pectoral  fins  ;  b  the  ventral  fins  ; 
c  the  anal  fins;  d  the  caudal  fin,  or  the  tail;  e  dorsal 
fins;/  bony  opercles,  or  gill-covers;  g  branehiostegous 
rays,  and  their  membranes  ;  /(  lateral,  or  side  line. — 
Fig.  8.  The  Oceilated  Blenny.  Order  III.  Thoracic 
Fishes.  Fig.  9.  Father  Lasher,  having  a  the  ventral  fins 
placed  beneath,  b  the  pectoral  fins. — Fig.  10.  Common 
Band- Fish. 

Plate  No.  II  (44). 

Order  III.  Thoracic  Fishes  continued.  Fig.  1.  The  Echi- 
neis  liemora,  or  Indian  Remora. — Fig.  2.  The  Trickopus, 
having  ventral  fins,  with  two  extremely  long  filaments. 
Order  IV.  Abdominal  Fishes.  Fig.  3.  The  Ci/prinut 
barbus,  or  Barbel,  having  a  the  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
hind ;  b  the  pectoral  fins ;  c  the  cirri,  or  bearded  ap- 
pendages, one  on  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  one  on 
each  side  the  nose. — Fig.  4.  Exococtus  volitans,  or  the 
I'lying  Fish,  having  pectoral  fins  almost  as  long  as  the 
body.  Order  \.  Cartilaginous  Fishes.  Fig.  5.  The 
Picked  Shark,  or  Dog-Fish,  having  a  the  lateral  aper- 
tures.—  Fig.  6.  Squalus  vulpes,  or  the  Long-tailed  Shark. 
— Fig.  7.  The  I.opliius  piscatorius,  or  Common  Angler. 
— Fig.  8.  Raia  clavntn,  the  Thornbaeked  Ray. — Fig.  9. 
Si/ugnathus  Imrbatus,  the  Longer  Pipe-Fish. — Fig.  10. 
The  Bimaculate  Sucker. 

ICHTHYOME'TIIIA  [Bot.)  the  Psidia  crithina  of  Lin- 
nfEUS. 

ICHTHYO'SIS  (Med.)  from  .'i^fiM,  the  scale  of  a  fish ;  a  dis- 
ease in  the  skin  when  it  is  harsh,  dry,  and  scaly. 

ICrCLE  (Her. )  a  bearing  in  an  escutcheon,  which  is  other- 
wise called  a  gutty. 

I'CON  (Paint.)  Mm,  a  picture,  or  representation  of  a  thing. 

I'CONISM  (llhet.)  iiVo»i(r,«.oc,  a  figure  of  speech  which  con- 
sists in  representing  a  thing  to  the  life. 
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I'CONOCLAST  (£cc.)  EiV.»fc^.;i«5-i5,  fromsiVw,  an  image,  and 
kXuh',  to  break  ;  i.  e.  a  breaker  or  demolisber  of  images,  a 
name  tjiven  to  some  of  the  Greek  emperors. 

ICONO'GRAPHY  (Lit.)  ily-ovoyfu^pU,  from  iUa>,  an  image, 
and  vf*'P'',  to  describe;  a  description  by  means  of  images. 

ICOSAE'DRON  (Genm.)  i:y.o<r^ii)c<,  a  regular  solid  body, 
bounded  by  20  equal  triangles,  having  20  equal  sides. 

ICOSA'XDlilA  [Dot.)  from  u'-cn,  twenty,  and  i-nf,  a  hus- 
band ;  the  name  of  the  twelfth  Class  in  the  Linnean  system, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  twenty  stamens,  or  more,  growing  on  the  in- 
side of  the  calyx,  not  on  the  receptacle.  The  situation, 
and  not  the  number  of  the  stamens,  is  here  to  be  observed ; 
also  that  the  calyx  is  monophyllous,  and  concave.  There 
are  eight  Orders  in  this  Class,  namely,  Moiioffi/iiia,  Digij- 
nia,    'Trigynia,  Tetragj/nia,  Pentugynia,    Odngijnia,  Deca- 

fynin,  Polijgijnia,  which  contain  the  following  genera — 
'^ctus,  IMelon  Thistle,  Torch  Thistle. —  Cereits,  Indian  Fig. 
— Pki/adc/p/iits, Syr'mga. — .1/y;7«(;,  Myrtle. — P»;i/ra, Pome- 
granate.— Amygdala,  Almond. — Pniiiits,  Plum,  Cherry. — 
Cratccgiis,  Hawthorn. —  Sorhus,  Service.  —  Pyrus,  Pear, 
Apple,  Quince. — Mespihts,  ISIedlar. — Rosa,  Rose. — Rubus, 

Raspberry,  Bramble Potentilla,  Cinquefoil. — Calycanthus, 

All-Spice,  &c.  &c. 

I'CRIUM  (Ant.)  'U^m,  a  cross  set  upon  one's  tomb. 

ICTE'RIAS  (Mill.)  a  stone  or  gem,  recommended  by  Pliny 
against  the  jaundice.     Plin.\.o1,c.\0. 

ICTERI'TIA  (Med.)  vide  Icterus. 

rCTERUS  (Med.)  IxTifCi,  the  jaundice,  a  disease  which  turns 
tlie  skin  yellow.  Aret.  Chron.  Morb.  1.  1,  c.  15  ;  Gal.  de 
Symptom.  Differ,  c.  4;  Aet.  Tetrab.  3,  serra.  2,  c.  17; 
Paul.  .Eginet.  1.  3,  c.  50. 

Icterus  is  placed  by  Cullen  in  his  Nosology  as  a  genus  of 
diseases,  Class  Cachexies,  Order  Impetigiiies. 

IDENTITA'TE  nominis  (Lnrv)  an  ancient  but  obsolete  writ 
that  lay  for  one  taken  and  arrested  in  any  personal  action, 
and  committed  to  prison  for  another  man  of  the  same  name ; 
which  writ  was  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
whether  he  were  the  same  person  against  whom  the  action 
was  brought  or  not. 

IDES  (Ant.)  vide  Idus. 

IDIOCRA'SIA  (Med.)  the  proper  temperament  and  disposi- 
tion of  a  thing. 

I'DIOM  (Gram.)  iciuf/,!t,  from  i^io;,  proper,  or  peculiar;  a 
phrase  or  manner  of  expression  peculiar  to  any  language. 

I'DIOPATHY  (P/iy.)  :lo'^h:x,  from  '.h^,  proper,  and  T<i«»;, 
affection ;  the  peculiar  affection  which  one  has  for  any 
thing. 

Idiopathy  (Med.)  a  primary  or  original  disease,  which  nei- 
ther depends  on,  nor  proceeds  from,  any  other. 

IDIOSYN'CRASY  (Med.)  :Aoa-jy^p:,<rl=:,'a  temperament  pe- 
culiar to  any  animal  bodj',  whereby  it  has,  either  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health,  a  peculiar  inclination  to,  or  aversion  from, 
particular  things. 

IDIO'TA  inquirendo  de  (Lmv)  a  writ  or  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  a  person's  mind. 

I'DIOTIS.M  (Gram.)  the  same  as  Idiom. 

IDIOTRO'PIA  (Med.)  vide  Idiosyncrasy. 

I'DOCRASE  (Min.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  hya- 
cinth kind. 

IDO'NEUM  se  facere  (Latv)  to  purge  oneself  by  oath  of  a 
crime  of  which  one  is  accused.     Leg-  H.  1,  c.  15. 

IDOU-MOU'LLI  (Dot.)  an  Indian  tree,  which  grows  seventy 
feet  high,  and  bears  a  sort  of  plum. 

IDUS  (.Int.)  the  Ides,  the  eighth  day,  or  eight  days  in 
ever}'  Roman  month,  that  immediately  follows  the  Nones: 
it  is  so  called  because  iduat,  that  is  dividit,  divides  the 
month  into  equal  parts  ;  whence  it  is  called  by  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus  i\^cf^/,nix  i/z-spsij,  the  dissecting  day.  These 
days  were  held  sacred  to  Jupiter,  according  to  Ovid. 
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Ovid.  Fast.  I  1,  v.  56. 


Idihus  alba  Jmii  grandior  agna  cadil. 

And  on  these  days  usurers  received  their  interest.  Dionys. 
Antiq.  I.  9;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1, 
c.  15. 

I'DYLL  (Poet.)  u'^u^Mtt,  a  little  pastoral  poem,  treating  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 

ICANA'TES  (Mil.)  soldiers  posted  round  the  outside  gates 
of  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 

JEA'R-ROPE  (Mar.)  a  piece  of  hawser  fastened  to  the  main 
and  fore-yanl,  to  help  to  hoist  up  the  yard,  and  to  keep 
the  yards  from  falling  if  the  tyes  should  break. 

JECORA'RIA  t'f?!n  (Anat.)  the  hepatic  vein. 

JE'CUR  (Anat.)  the  liver. — Jecur  uterinum,  another  name 
for  the  placenta. 

JEE  (Polit.)  a  title  of  respect  in  India. 

JEER  (Mar.)  vide  Jear. 

JEHO'VAH  (Bibl.)  mn»,  the  proper  name  of  the  Most  High 
in  the  Hebrew,  denoting  Him  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  is 
to  come. 

JE'JUNUM  intestinum  (Anat.)  the  second  portion  of  the 
small  intestines ;  so  called  because  it  is  mostly  found 
empty. 

JE'LLOPPED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  wattles  of  a  cock. 

JE'LLY  (Chem.)  that  part  of  any  liquid,  as  the  juice  of  fruits, 
&c.  which  has  coagulated  into  a  tremulous  soft  substance. 
This  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
hot;  and  when  the  solution  cools  it  again  coagulates  into 
the  form  of  a  jelly.  When  long  boiled  it  loses  the  property 
of  gelatinizing,  and  becomes,  when  cooled,  analogous  to 
mucilage. 

JE'MIDAR  (Mil.)  a  black  officer,  who  has  the  same  rank  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

JENIZER-EFFE'NDI  (Mil.)  an  appointment  among  the 
Turks,  similar  to  that  of  provost-marshal  in  the  European 
armies. 

JE'NNETS  (Man.\  a  sort  of  Spanish  horses. 

JEO'FAIL  (Law)  is  when  a  cause  or  issue  is  so  badlj'  pleaded 
or  joined  that  there  can  be  no  proceeding  without  error. 

JER'BOA  (Zool.)  an  animal,  much  resembling  the  dormouse, 
which  makes  prodigious  bounds  b)'  means  of  its  long  hind- 
legs,  and  uses  its  fore-paws  to  carry  food  to  its  mouth ;  it 
is  the  Dipus  of  Linnasus. 

JER'GUER  (Law)  an  officer  of  the  custom  house  who  over- 
sees the  waiters. 

JE'RKIN  (Cus.)  from  the  Saxon  cypt:el;  a  short  upper  coat. 

Jerkin  (Falcon.)  a  male  hawk. 

JE'RSEY-COMB  (Her.)  a  bearing  used  by  the  wool-comberg. 

JERU'SALEM,  Cross  of  (Her.)  another  name  for  the  Cross 
crosslet. 

Jehus..\lem  Arliclwkc  (Bot.)  the  IleliantJius  tuberosus  oCLin- 
noeus,  an  annual. — .lerusalem  Cowslip,  a  species  of  the 
Pnlmonaria. — Jerusalem  Sage,  the  Phlomis  J)  uticosa. 

JE'SSAISIIN  (Bot.)  a  shrub  bearing  sweet-scented  flowers, 
the  Jasminum  of  Linnaeus. 

JE'SSANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  linn  or  beast 
when  erected  over  two  or  more  colours,  as 
"  He  beareth  argent  a  chief  ermine,  a  lion 
rampant  jessant  azure,  by  the  name  of 
Trotter." 

Jessaxt  also  signifies  shooting  forth,  as  vege- 
tables spring  or  shoot  out,  and  is  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  fleur-de-lis,  as  "  Field  sable, 
three  leopards'  faces  jessant  fleurs-de-lis,  or, 
by  the  name  of  Morley,  Sussex." 

JESSE  (Archceol.)  a  large  brass  candlestick, 
with  many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  choir. 

JESSED   (Her.)  an   epithet  for  a  hawk   or   falcon  having 
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jesses  or  straps  of  leather  to  tie  the  bells  on  the  legs, 
wliich  are  generally  of  a  dift'erent  tincture. 
JE'SSES  (Her.)  leather  thongs  used  to  tie  the  bells  on  the 

legs  of  the  hawk  or  falcon. 
JESUITA'RUM  Pulvis  {Med.)  another  name  for  Peruvian 

Bark. 
JE'SUITS  (Ecc.)  a  religious  order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  soldier,  and  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  15tO. 
Jesuit's  Dark  [Med.)  the  Peruvian  Bark,  so  called  because 
it  was  first  introduced  into   Europe  by  the  Jesuits ;  it  is 
the  Cinchona  rifficincdis  of  Linnaeus. 
JET  {Min.)  a  deep  black  sort  of  bitumen. 
Jet  d'Eau  (Mech.)  the  pipe  of  a  fountain  which  throws  up 

the  water  into  the  air. 
JE'TSAM  (Lmo)  any  thing  thrown  out  of  a  ship  which  is 

in  danger  of  a  wreck. 
JE'WEL   Office  {Lrnv)  an   office  where  the  King's  plate  is 
fashioned,   weighed,   and  delivered  out  by  the  warrant  of 
the    lord    chamberlain ;    also   the  place  where  the  regal 
ornaments  are  deposited. 
JEWE'LLER   {Com.}  one  who  works  or  deals  in  jewels. 
JEWS-MA'LLOW  {Bol.)   the   Corchorus  olitorius  of  Lin- 

nxus. 
JE'WS-STONE  (Min.)  an  extraneous  fossil  being  the  ele- 
vated spine  of  a  very  large  egg-shaped  sea-urchin  petrified 
by  lying  in  the  earth. 
IGBUCA'INI  (Dot.)  a  Brazilian  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  like  a 

small  apple.     Rail  Hist.  Plant. 
IGNA'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  ISlonogynia. 

Generic  Character,     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  ^filaments   five;    anthers  five. —  Pist. 
frerm  ovate  ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  slender. — Per.  berry 
large ;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Ignatia  ainara,  seu 
Strychnos,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Ignatia  longijlora, 
native  of  Guiana,  die. 
I'GNIS  Judicium  (Archcvol.)  the  old  judicial  trial  by  fire. 
Ig.n-is  actunlis  (Surg.)  actual  fire  that  burns  at  the  first  touch, 
as  fire  itself,    or   heated  iron ;    in  distinction  from  Ignis 

poicntialis Ignis  Persicus,  a  gangrene. 

Ignis  sacer  (Med.)  the  disease  vulgarly  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Anthony's  fire. — Ignis  sylvestris,  a  sort  of  pimple, 
otherwise  called  p/di/ct(cna. 
loiifi/atuiis  iPhij.)  a  fiery  meteor,  vulgarly  known  by  the 
names  of  U'dl-xvilli-a-wisp,  av  Jack-mth-a-lanthorn.  It  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  summer  nights,  and  consists  of  a  viscous 
substance,  or  fat  exhalation,  which,  being  kindled  in  the 
air,  reflects  a  thin  flame  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
a  lighted  candle. 
Ignis  Rcverberii  (Chcm.)  a  revcrberafory  fire,  the  flame  of 
which  beats  back  upon  the  vessel. — Ignis  Rutcc,  wheel-fire, 
when  the  flames  cover  the  copper,  or  melting  pot,  entirely 
over,  both  round  the  sides  and  at  the  top. — Ignis  Supprcs- 
sionis,  a  fire  above  the  sand,  sometimes  made  use  of  in  che- 
mical operations. 
IGNITE'GIUM   (Archceol.)   another  name  for  the  curfew. 

[vide  Curfcxv'\ 
IGNI'TION  (Chcm.)  1 .  The  act  of  kindling,  setting  on  fire,  or 
being  on  fire.     2.  The  application  of  fire  to  metals  till  they 
become  red-hot  without  melting. 
IGNOR.V'.ML'S  (Lau')  i.e.  we  know  not;   words   used  by 
the   (jraiul  ,kiry   on  any   bill   of  information  which  they 
throw  out  for  want  of  suHicient  evidence. 
JILL  (Cum.)  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 
I'LECII  (Alch.)  a  term  used  by  Paracelsus  to  denote  a  first 

principle. 
I'LEUa\I    (Annt.)    i:m\i,    the   third  intestine,   which   begins 
where  the  Jejunum  ends,  and  is  so  called  from  uMu,  to 
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involve,  from  its  many  and  complicated  folds.     Aret.  de 
Cans,  et  Sig.  Acut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  6;   Cels.  1.  4,  c.  11  ;  Act. 
de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  21. 
I'LEUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  the  Iliac  Passion. 
I'LEX  (But.)  in   Greek  jif'o^,   a  tree  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  oak,    but  with  an  aculeate  leaf.      Thcophrast.    Hist. 
Plant.  1.    3,    c.   16;    Plin.  1.   16,    c.  6;    Gal.  de   Alim. 
fac.  1.  6. 
Ilex,  Holly,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4 
Tetrandria,  Order  3  Tctragynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth    four-toothed. —  CoH. 
one-pctallcd. — Sr a:>i.  Jilameiits  four;    anthers  small.— 
Pist.  "■«■»;  roundish;  styles  none;  stigmas  four. — Per. 
berry  roundish  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species,     The  species  are   trees,   or  shrubs,  as  the — lies 
aquifolium,  seu  Agrijhlium,  Common  Holly. — Ilex  Cas- 
sine,   sou   Aquifulium,  Dahoon  Holly. — Ilex  vomitoria, 
seu   Cassine,    South   Sea  Tea,    or   Evergreen    Cassine, 
native  of  West  Florida.    Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger, 
Herb.;   Park.  Theai.  ;   Raii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
Ilex  is  also  the  Hippomanc  spinosa  of  Linna-us. 
I'LIA   (.'Inat.)  xinHiii,  the  flanks,   or  that  part  in  which  are 
enclosed  the  small  intestines,  so  called,  in  the  Greek,  be- 
cause  it   is  hollow  and  empty.     R';ffi  Ephes.  de  Apprllat. 
Fart.  Corp,  hum.  1.  1,  c.  1,5;  Gal.   Com.  2.  in  Hippocrat, 
Kur'  I'lT-f . ;    Cels,  1.  4,   c.  1. 
I'LIAC  Arteries  (Annt.)  the  arteries  formed  by  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  aorta  near  the  last  lumbar  vertebra:. — Iliac  Re- 
gion, the  side   of  the  abdomen  between  the  ribs  and  the 
hips. 
Iliac  Passion  (Med.)    a   disease    called  by   Ca;lius   Aure- 
lianus    Tormentum,  which   consists  in  an  inversion   of  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  so  that  their  contents  are 
thrown  up  by  vomiting.    It  is  considered  by  some  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  colic.     Aret.  de  Cans,  ct   Sign.  Morb. 
Acut.  1.  2,   c.  6;   Cels,  1.  4,  c.  13;  Cisl,  Aurel.  de  Acut, 
Morb.  1.  3,  c.  17. 
ILI'ACUS  internus   (Anal.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh  which 
serves  to  assist  the  psoa  magnus  in  bending  the  thigh  and 
bringing  it  forward. 
ILI'NGOS   (Med.)  a  vertigo,  or  giddiness. 
I'LION  (Anal.)  vide //puw. 
I'LIOS  (Med.)  vide  Iliac  Passion. 
ILI'PPE   (Bot.)  the  Bassia  longifoUa  of  Linnaeus. 
I'LIUM  O.v  (Anat.)  Aayovm  i^it,  from  Ilia,  the  small  intes- 
tines ;  the  Haunch  Bone,  so  named  because  it  supports  the 
Ilia,     It  is  the  superior  portion  of  the   Os  Innuminntum, 
which,   in  the  fcetus,  is  a  distinct  bone.     Ruff'-  Ephes.  de 
Appcllal.  Part.   Corp.  hum.  1.    1,    c.   15;   Gal.  de   Ossib. 
c.  20;    Gor.  Def.  Med. 
I'LL  A   (Bot.)  the  Callicarpa  lomentosa  of  Linnaeus. 
ILLE'CEBUA  (Bot.)  the  Sedum  acre  of  LinnKus. 
ILLECE'BKUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  ,5 /'en/an- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor 

— Si-am.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  simple.  —  Pi.sT.  germ 
ovate  ;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds 
single. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Illece- 
brum  cymosum,  seu  Polygonum. — Illecebrnm  capitatum, 
seu  Herniaria,  native  of  Provence. — Illccebrum  achy, 
ranlha,  seu  Acliyranthes,  Creeping  Illccebrum,  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres. — Illccebrum  sessile,  Gomphrena,  Alter- 
nanthcra,  Amaranthus,  Olus,  seu  Colnppa,  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  But  the  Illecebrum  lanatnm,  Woolly  Illece- 
bruni  ;  and  the  Illccebrum  aristatum,  Bearded  Illece- 
brum, are  biennials  :  and  the  Illecebrum  sanguinolentum, 
seu  I'erbena,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is  a  perennial. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger,  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  ;  Raii  Hist,  Tourn,  Inst, 
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ILLEGITIMATE  (Law)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  child  that 
is  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

ILLI'CIUM  {nol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polj/aiulria, 
Order  7  Potygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — Con.  petals 
many. — St  am.  filaments  many;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germs  many;  stigmas  oblong. — Per.  capsules  several; 
seeds  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — IlUcium  anisalnm, 
Zingi,  sou  Somo,  Yellow-flowered  Aniseed  Tree,  native 
of  China. — I/licium  J/oridanum,  Red-flowered  Aniseed 
Tree,  native  of  Florida. 

ILLINCTUS  (Med.)  an  electuary. 

ILLIQUA'TION  (Chem.)  the  act  of  melting  one  thing  down 
into  another. 

I'LLOS  (Anat.)  the  Eye. 

ILLO'SIS  {Med.)  a  distortion  of  the  eyes. 

ILLO'TI  Pisces  (Nat.)  fishes  that  smell  and  taste  of  mud. 

TO  ILLU'MINATE  (Paint.)  to  lay  colours  on  maps  and 
prints:  to  gild  the  initial  letters  of  manuscripts. 

ILLU'MINATIVE  lunar  month  (Astron.)  the  space  of  time 
in  which  tlie  moon  is  visible  between  one  conjunction  and 
another. 

ILLUTAME'NTUM  (Med.)  an  ancient  form  of  an  external 
medicine,  like  the  ccroma  with  which  the  limbs  of  wrestlers 
and  others  were  rubbed,  especially  after  bathing. 

ILLUTA'TIO  (Med.)  the  besmearing  any  part  of  the  body 
with  mud  with  the  view  of  heating,  drying,  and  dis- 
cussing. 

I'LLYS  (Med.)  a  person  whose  eyes  are  distorted. 

ILU-MU'LLU  (But.)  the  Spinifei  sguarrosus  of  Linnaeus. 

I'LY  (Bot.)  the  Arundo  bambos. 

I'LYS  (Med.)  i'ak;,  the  faeces  of  wine;  an  epithet  for  the 
sediment  in  stools  resembling  wine  lees. 

I'M  AGE  (Opt.)  the  spectre,  or  appearance  of  an  object, 
made  either  by  reflection  or  refraction. 

IMAGINA'I'iII  (Ant.)  soldiers  who  were  so  only  in  name 
without  doing  any  duty ;  also  those  who  carried  the 
pictures  of  the  emperors  painted  on  the  standards.  Ve<ret 
1.  2,  c.  7. 

DIA'GIN.'^RY  Quantities  (Algeb.)  or  impossible  Quantities, 
the  even  roots  of  negative  quantities,  such  as  ^  —  a  a, 
or  \/  —  a*,  &c.  which,  as  it  cannot  be  found,  is  called 
imaginary,  or  impossible. — Imaginary  Roots  of  an  equation, 
those  roots  or  values  of  an  equation  which  contain  an 
imaginary  quantit}'. 

IMA'GINES  (Ant.)  images,  or  portraits,  representing  their 
ancestors,  which  the  nobility  of  Rome  kept  in  their  galleries, 
or  under  the  porches  of  their  houses,  in  wooden  cases  for 
the  purpose.  Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  57  ;  Cic.  in  Pison.  c.  1  ;  Senec. 
de  Belief.  I.  3,  c.  '28  ;   Val.  Max.  I.  5,  c.  8. 

IMA'GINING  the  King's  Death  (Latv)  is  high  treason  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  of  the  25  Ed.  S,  stat.  5,  c.  2. 

IMAGINIS  Jus  (Ant.)  vide  Jus. 

TO  IMBA'LM  (Mcch.)  to  anoint  a  dead  body  with  certain 
drugs  or  spices  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

IMBA'RGO  (Mar.)  vide  Embargo. 

IMBA'SING  the  Money  (Law)  mixing  the  specie  with  an 
alloy  below  the  standard. 

IMBA'TTLED  (Her.)  vide  CrenelU. 

I'MBER   (Orn.\  a  species  o{  Colytnbus. 

TO  IMBE'ZZLE  (Lazv)  to  waste,  consume,  or  take  to  one's 
private  use  things  committed  to  one's  trust. 

IMBIBITION  (Chem.)  an  eager  drinking,  or  soaking  in  of 
any  fluid. 

IMBO'RDURING  (Her.)  is  when  the  field,  and  circumfer- 
ence of  the  field,  are  both  of  one  metal  colour,  or  furr. 

IMBO'SSED  (Sport.)  a  deer  is  said  to  be  imbossed  when 
she  is  so  hard  pursued  that  she  foams  at  the  mouth. 

IMBO'WED  (Her.)  vide  Embowed. 
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IMBRACERY  (Law)  vide  Embracery. 

IMBRICA'TUS  (Bot.)  imbricated,  an  epithet  for  leaves 
that  are  hollowed  within  like  an  iynbrex,  or  gutter-tile. 

IMBROCA'DO  (Com.)  cloth  of  gold  or  silver. 

I'MBROCUS  (Archccol.)  a  drain,  or  water-course. 

IMBRU'ED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  bloody,  as 
spears'  heads,  &c.  when  spotted  with  blood. 

I'MITATIVES  (Gram.)  verbs  which  express  imitation  or 
likeness,  as  patrissare,  to  take  after  the  father,  &c. 

IMITA'ZIONE  (Mus.)  a  term  in  music  books  denoting  a 
particular  way  of  composition,  wherein  each  part  is  made 
to  imitate  the  other. 

IMM.ATU'RE  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  juices  or  humours 
of  the  animal  body  that  are  not  sufficiently  digested  or 
concocted. 

IMME'RSION  (Phy.)  the  dipping  or  plunging  any  body  in 
a  fluid. 

IMME'RSION  (Cliem.)  the  dipping  any  metal  in  some 
corrosive  matter  to  reduce  it  to  a  powder. 

IMME'RSION  of  a  Star  or  Planet  (Astmn.)  is  when  a  star 
or  planet  comes  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  hid  in  the  rays  of 
that  luminary. 

Immersion  denotes  also  the  beginning  of  an  eclipse,  or  an 
occultation,  when  any  part  of  the  body  begins  to  dis- 
appear. 

Immer.sion  (Med.)  is  the  method  of  preparing  medicines  by 
steeping  them  in  water  to  take  away  some  quality,  or 
ill-taste. 

IMMOLA'TIO  (Ant.)  a  ceremony,  used  in  the  Roman  sacri- 
fices, of  throwing  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  salt,  or 
frankincense.     Cic.  de  Div.  1.  1,  c.  52. 

IMMORTAL-FLOWER  (But.)  the  Gnaphalium  arboreum 
of  Linnaeus. 

IMMORTALS  (Mil.)  a  term  of  derision  applied  to  soldiers 
who  never  see  war. 

IMMO'VEABLE  Feasts  (Ecc.)  festivals  which  constantly 
fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  though  they  vary  in  the 
day  of  the  week,      [vide  Chronology'} 

IMMU'NES  (.4nt.)  an  epithet  applied  to  such  provinces  as, 
by  their  submissive  and  peaceable  behaviour,  had  obtained 
an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  tribute.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  soldiers  that  were  exempt  from  military  service. 

IMMU'TABLE  Circles  (A.Uron.)  the  Ecliptic  and  Equator, 
so  called  because  they  never  change,  but  are  the  same  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Immutable  Voivels  (Oram.)  the  vowels  u  and  w,  which,  in 
forming  the  tenses  of  a  Greek  verb,  remain  unchangeable. 

I'MPACT  (Mech.)  the  simple  or  single  act  of  one  body  upon 

another  to  put  it  into  motion.     This  is  direct  or  oblique 

Direct  Impact  is  when  the  body  struck  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stroke. —  Oblique  Impact  is  when  it  moves  in  a 
different  direction. — The  Point  of  Impact  is  the  point  or 
place  wiiere  the  body  acts. 

IMPALA'RE  (Law)  to  put  in  a  pound. 

TO  IMPA'LE  (Her.)  to  conjoin  two  coats  of  arms  pale-ways, 
which  is  done  mostly  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  other- 
wisecalled  Baronand  Fcmme.  iiaro72expressesthehusband's 
or  dexter  side  of  an  escutcheon ;  and  Femme,  the  wife's  side, 
or  the  sinister  side  ;  as  "  He  beareth  parted  per 
pale.  Baron  and  Femme,  two  coats;  i.  e.  First, 
gules,  a  cheveron  between  three  roses,  argent  ; 
by  the  name  of  JVadham :  Secondly,  gules,  a 
bend,  or,  between  two  escallops,  argent;  by 
the  name  of  Petre."  The  arms  of  Nicholas 
Wadham  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  the  worthy 
founders  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  which  college,  in 
gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  use  these  conjoined  as  their 
armorial  ensigns. 

IMPANA'TION  (Thcol.)  a  term  applied  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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IMPA'NNEL  (Lmo)  impannlarc,  the  writing  and  entering  into 

a  parchment  schedule,  bj'  the  sheriff,  the  names  of  the  jury. 

IMPAllCAME'NTUM  (Arcliaol.)   the  right  of  pounding 

cattle. 
IMPARISYLLA'BIC  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  words  having 

unequal  syllables. 
IMPA'RLANCE  (Laiv)  a  motion  made  to  the  declaration 
of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  whereby  he  craveth  re- 
spite, or  another  day,  to  put  in  his  answer. 
IMPAUSONE'E  (Law)  an  epithet  implying,  put  into  the 

possession  of  a  benefice. 
IMPASTA'TION  (Mason.)  a  sort  of  masonry  wrought  with 

stone  beaten  to  powder,  and  made  up  like  paste. 
IMPATIENS  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,    Class  19   S^i/ngc- 
ncsia,  Order  6  Monogamin,  according  to  the  old  system  of 
Linnaeus ;  but  the  plants  of  this  order  have  been  since  re- 
moved into  the  Class  Puiilanilria. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  two-leaved. — CoR.  five- 

petalled St  am.  filaments  dve ;  anthers  as  many. — Plst. 

ger7n  superior  ;  stj/le  none  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule 
one-celled  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Impatiens 
opposilifolia,    seu   Kondani,    native   of   Ceylon. — Impa- 
tiens cornuta,  seu  Balsamina. — Impatiens  Noli  tangere, 
Noli  me  tangere,  Persicaria,  seu  Mercurialis,  Common 
Yellow   Balsam.     Dod.  Pempt. ;    Bauh.   Hist.;    Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.Theat.;  Rail  Hist. ;   Tourn. 
Inst. 
IMPEA'CHMENT  (Law)   the  accusation  and  prosecution 
of  a  person  for  treason,  or  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  : 
it  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
Parliament  against  a  member  of  their  own  or  the  other  house. 
Impeachment  ()/"  ii'ns/c   (Laxv)  a  restraint  from  committing 

waste  on  lands  or  tenements. 
IMPECHIA'RE  (Law)  to  impeach. 

IMPE'DIMENTS    (Lniv)    persons    under   impediments   are 
those  under  age,  or  those  that  are  non  compotes  mentis,  &c. ; 
these  are  otherwise  called  Disabilities. 
IMPEDIATI   Canes  (Lmv)  dogs  that  are  lawed  or  expedi- 

tated.     [vide  Expedilate'] 
IMPENETRABI'LITY  (Phi/.)   the  property  which  many 
bodies  possess  of  excluding  others  from   the   space  which 
they  themselves  occupy. 
IMPE'UATIVE  Mood  (Gram.)  a  form  or  mood  of  the  verb, 

which  denotes  a  command  or  bidding  to  do  an  action. 
IMPEllA'TOH  (Ant.)  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  gene- 
rals after  a  victory,  first  by  the  acclamation  of  the  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
IMPERATO'RIA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  2  Digipiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  amie/ universal. — Cov..  universal 
uniform. — Stam.  Jilameiits  five;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  germ  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per. 
none  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Impera- 
loria  ostruthium,  Aslrantia,  MagiUrantia,  seu  SclinJim 
Master-wort,  native  of  the  Alps.  Cliis.  Hist. ;  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.Theat. 
IMPE'RPECT  Tense  (Gram.)  a  tense  which  denotes  time 

indefinitely,  being  neither  perfectly  past,  nor  present. 

Imperfect  (But.)  an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  wants  flowers, 

or  seeds ;  or  for  a  flower  which  wants  the  anther  or  stigma. 

Imperfect  Numbers  (Arilh.)  such  whose  aliquot  parts  taken 

together   do   either   exceed   or   fall   .short    of  the   whole 

number  of  which  they  are  parts. 

IMPERIAL  Crown  (Her.)  a  circle  of  gold  adorned 

with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  heightened  with 

fleurs  de-lis,    bordered   and    seeded    with    pearls  ij^ift^ 

raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  bordered  at  the  top  '     '" 

with   crescents.      From  the  middle  of  the  cap 
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rises  an  arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  surmounted 
of  a  mound,  whereon  is  a  cross  of  pearls. — Imperially 
crowned,  an  epithet  for  any  charge,  arms,  crest,  or  sup- 
porters that  are  crowned  with  a  regal  crown. 

IMPE'RIALISTS  (I'ulit.)  the  subjects  or  forces  of  the  em- 
jieror  of  Ciermany. 

niPE'RSONAL  I'erbs  (Gram.)  such  as  are  used  in  the 
third  person  only. 

IMPE'RVIOUS  (Opt.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  which,  byreason 
of  the  closeness  of  their  parts,  or  their  particular  configura- 
tion, will  not  permit  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through 
them. 

IMPESCA'TUS  (Law)  impeached  or  accused. 

IMPETI'GINES  (Med.)  an  order  of  diseases  in  Cullen'» 
Nosology,  including  such  genera  in  the  Class  Cachexice  as 
deform  the  external  parts  of  the  body  with  tumours,  erup- 
tions, &c. 

IMPETI'GO  (Med.)  >^iix;'.',  a  disease  in  the  skin,  which  is  a 
sort  of  leprosy,     [vide  2./c/ie«] 

IMPETI'TIO  (Law)  Impeachment. 

IMPETRA'TION  (Luiv)  an  obtaining  of  any  thing  by  prayer 
or  petition ;  in  our  ancient  statutes,  it  signifies  a  pre- 
obtaining  of  church  benefices  in  England  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the  gift  of  the  King  or  other 
lay  patrons. 

I'MPETUS  [Mech.)  the  blow  or  force  with  which  one  body 
strikes  against  another. 

Impetus  (Gunn.)  the  altitude  due  to  the  first  force  of  pro- 
jection, or  the  altitude  through  which  a  body  acquires  that 
velocity  by  falling. 

IMPI'EllMENT  (Law)  impairing  or  prejudicing. 

I'.MPING  (Sport.)  the  inserting  a  feather  into  the  wing  of  a 
hawk,  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  broke. 

TO  IMPLE'AD  (Laxv)  to  sue  or  prosecute  by  course  of 
law. 

I'MPLEMENTS  (Mech.)  all  things  necessary  for  following 
any  mechanical  trade,  as  tools,  furniture,  &c. 

I'MPLICATED  (Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  fevers  when  a 
patient  is  afflicted  with  two  of  them  at  a  time. 

IMPLICA'TION  [Law')  an  inference  of  something  not  di- 
rectly declared  between  parties  in  deeds,  agreements,  &c. 
arising  from  what  is  admitted  or  expressed.  When  the 
law  giveth  any  thing  to  a  man,  it  giveth  implicitly,  i.  e. 
impliedly,  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  same.  Implication  is  either  necessary  or  possible. 
Whenever  an  estate  is  raised  b}'  that  means  in  a  will,  it 
must  be  by  necessary  implication,  for  the  devisee  must  ne- 
cessarily have  the  thing  devised. 

IMPLU'VIUM  (Med.)  a  shower-bath. 

Imfeuvium  (Ant.)  the  gutter  of  a  house,  for  the  water  to 
pass.  The  impluvinm  differs  from  the  cumpliivium,  accord- 
ing to  Festus,  in  this,  that  the  rain  falls  down  into  the 
Impluvium,  but  collects  from  different  parts  of  thp  roof 
into  the  Compluvium  :  both  are  derived  from  pluvia,  rain. 
Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.4;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  1,  c.  56 ; 
Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  4s  Test,  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Bald.  Lex. 
Vitrnv. 

IMPORTA'TION  (Com.)  the  act  of  bringing  into  a  king- 
dom merchandises  from  foreign  countries. 

to  IMPO.SI;  (Print.)  to  set  the  i)ages  in  their  proper  order 
in  a  form  or  chase,  in  preparation  for  the  press. 

IMPO'SSIBLE  (Math.)  vide  Imaginary. — Impossible  Bino- 
mial, a  binomial  which  has  one  of  its  terms  an  impossible 
or  imaginary  ([uantity,  as  a  -{-  ^/  —  b. 

IMPOSSlBrLITV  (Law)  what  is  impossible  in  law  is  the 
same  as  impossible  in  nature  ;  if  any  thing  in  a  bond  or 
deed  is  impossible  to  be  done,  such  deed,  &c.  is  void. 

I'MPOST  (Archil.)  in  Italian  imposla,  that  part  of  a  pillar  in 
vaults  or  arches  on  which  the  principal  weight  rests. 
Philand.  in  Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  U. 


Impost  {Latu)  a  tax  or  tribute,  but  more  especiall)'  such  as 
is  received  by  a  prince  or  state,  for  goods  brought  into  a 
liaven  from  other  nations. 

IMPOS'THUME  (Surg.)  a  swelling  of  humours,  or  gather- 
ing of  corrupt  matter  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

I'Ml'OTENCE  {Med.)  a  physical  defect  which  hinders  ge- 
neration. 

Impotence  (Lan<)  is  a  canonical  disability  to  avoid  mar- 
riage in  the  spiritual  court. 

TO  IMPO'UND  Caitle  (Lavi)  to  put  them  in  a  pound  for 
some  trespass  done  by  them. 

IMPRE'GNABLE  {Ml/.)  an  epithet  for  any  fortress  or  work 
which  resists  all  attacks. 

IMPREGNA'TION  {C/iem.)  is  when  any  body  has  imbibed 
so  much  moisture  that  it  will  admit  no  more. 

I'MPRESS   (Lciiv)  vide  Imprest  Money. 

IMPRE'SSING  {Laijo)  or  impresting  seamen,  i.  e.  paying 
them  earnest;  a  compulsory  mode  of  obtaining  men  for 
tlie  King's  service. 

IMPRE'SSION  of  a  Book  {Print.)  the  number  of  copies 
of  any  book  which  is  printed  off  at  the  same  time. 

IMPRE'ST  Money  (Law)  money  paid  to  men  when  they 
are  impressed  or  forced  into  the  pubMc  service. 

IMPRETIA'BILIS  {Archaol.)  Invaluable. 

TO  IMPRI'ME  {Sport.)  to  rouse,  unharbour,  or  dislodge  a 
wild  beast. 

IMPRI'MERY  {Print.)  an  impression  or  print;  also  a 
printing-house,  and  the  art  of  printing  in  general. 

IMPRI'MIS  (Gram.)  first  of  all;  in  the  first  place. 

IMPRrSII  (Archaol.)  those  who  sided  with  or  took  part  with 
another,  either  in  his  defence  or  otherwise.  Math.  Par. 
127. 

IMPRI'SONMENT  (Lnxv)  the  restraint  of  a  man's  liberty 
under  the  custody  of  another.     Co.  Lit.  235. 

IMPROBA'TION  {Law)  the  act  by  which  falsehood  and 
perjury  is  proved. 

IMPRO'PER  Fraction  (Arith.)  a  fraction  whose  numerator 
is  either  equal  to,  or  larger  than,  the  denominator,  as  f 

CT4. 

IMPROPRIA'TION  (Law)  the  act  of  impropriating  or  em- 
ploying the  revenues  of  a  church-living  to  one's  own  use : 
also,  a  parsonage  or  ecclesiastical  living  in  the  hands  of  a 
layman,  or  which  descends  by  inheritance. 

IMPROPRIA'TOR  (Lniv)  he  that  has  possession  of  a  spi- 
ritual living  or  parsonage  by  inheritance. 

IMPRO'VE.AIENT   (Lan)  vide  Approvement. 

IMPRUIA'RE   {Arclucol.)  to  improve  land. 

IMPRUIAME'NTUM   (Archaol.)  the  improving  of  lands. 

I'MPUL.SE  (?ilech.)  the  single  or  momentary  force  by  which 
a  body  is  driven  into  action,  in  distinction  from  a  continued 
force. 

I'MU.M  CCELI  (.istrol.)  the  fourth  house  in  a  figure  in  the 
heavens. 

I'MU.S  Venter  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  abdomen. 

IN  (Laxti)  a  preposition  employed  in  many  law-phrases,  as — 
In  autcr  Droit,  i.  e.  In  another's  right,  as  where  executors 
or  administrators  sue  for  a  debt  or  duty,  &c.  in  right  of  the 
testator. — In  Casu,  vide  Casic,  Sfe. 

INACCE'SSIBLE  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  a  height  or  dis- 
tance which  is  not  to  be  approached  so  as  to  be  measured, 
[vide  Accessible^ 

INA'CHL\  (Ant.)  i'»«jjia,  a  festival  observed  at  Crete,  in 
honour  of  Leucothea  or  Ino,  in  commemoration  of  her  mis- 
fortunes.     Hesychius. 

INA'DEQUATE  IDEAS  (Log.)  such  as  are  but  a  partial 
and  incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes  or 
images  to  which  the  mind  refers  them. 

INiEQUA'LIS  (Bot:)  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  having  the 
parts  corresponding  not  in  size  but  proportion,  as  in  Bii- 
tumus. 
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IN.l'IA  Guncniha  (Bot.)  the  Indian  Palm. 

INA'NIS  (Hot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem  having  a  pithy  or 
spongy  substance  within. 

INANI'TION  {Med.)  want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of 
an  animal. 

INA'RCHING  {Hort.)  a  method  of  ingrafting  by  ap- 
proach. 

INAUGURATION  (Polit.)  an  investment  of  a  person  with 
a  new  office  or  dignitv  by  solemn  rites. 

IN  AUTER  DROIT  "(Lau.)  vide /«. 

INBLAU'RA  (Archaol.)  the  product  or  profit  of  land. 

IN'BORH  and  Outborh  (Law)  an  office  in  old  times  for  ob- 
serving the  ingress  or  egress,  and  allowing  the  passage  of 
those  who  travelled  to  and  fro'  between  England  and 
France. 

I'NCA  (Polit.)  a  title  given  by  the  Peruvians  to  their 
princes. 

INCALE'SCENCE  (Phy.)  the  growing  hot  by  some  inward 
motion  or  fermentation. 

INCALE'SCENT  Mercury  (Mech.)  quicksilver  prepared 
after  a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  paste  when  mixed 
with  leaf  gold. 

INCAMERA'TION  (Ecc.\  the  union  of  some  land,  right, 
or  revenue,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Pope. 

INCA'NUS  (Bot.)  hoary;  an  epithet  for  leaves  which  Lin- 
naeus makes  synonymous  with  tomeniose. 

INCARNA'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  assist  nature  ia 
filling  up  wounds  with  flesh.  Paul.  uEginet.  de  Re  Med. 
1.  4,  c.  .53. 

INCA'RNARDINE  (Nat.)  of  a  bright  carnation  colour. 

INCARNATION  (Surg.)  a  making  of  flesh  to  grow. 

Incarnation  (Theol.)  an  assuming  or  taking  of  flesh,  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  Incarnation  of  our  Blessed  .Sa- 
viour. 

Incarnation  (Chem.)  a  particular  way  of  purifying  gold. 

INCASTELLA'RE  {Archaol.)  to  make  a  thing  serve  in- 
stead of  a  castle. 

INCA'STELLED  (Vet.)  another  name  for  hoof-bound. 

IN  CASU  (Law)  vide  Casu. 

INCENDIA'RIA  (Orn.)  an  unlucky  bird,  called  a  Spight. 
Pliu.  1,  10,  c.  13. 

INCE'NDIARIES  (Laxv)  those  who  set  fire  to  houses  ma- 
liciously. 

INCE'NDIUM  (Med.)  a  burning  fever. 

I'NCENSE  (Theol.)  a  rich  perfume  made  use  of  in  sacred 
rites. 

INCE'NSED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  panthers  when  repre- 
sented with  fire  issuing  from  their  mouth  and  ears. 

INCE'PTIVE  {Grnm.)  an  epithet  for  verbs  which  express 
a  proceeding  by  degrees  in  an  action. 

Inceptive  Magtiitudes  (Geom.)  such  moments  or  first  prin- 
ciples as  though  of  no  magnitude  themselves,  are  yet 
capable  of  producing  such. 

INCE'PTOR  (Cus.)  one  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the 

degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University. 
INCERA'TION   (Med.)  a  mi.xing   of  moisture  with  some- 
thing that  is  dry  till  the  substance  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  wax. 
INCERNPCULUM    (Anut.)  the  pelvis  of  the   kidney,   so 

called  because  it  serves  the  office  of  a  strainer. 
INCH  (Com.)  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot. — Sale  by  Inch  of 
candle,  is  when  goods  being  divided  into  several  lots  or 
parcels,  and  about  an  inch  of  candle  being  lighted,   the 
buyers  bid  during  its  burning,   and  the  last  bidder  when 
the  candle  goes  out  obtains  the  purchase. 
INCHARTA'RE  (Archaol.)  to  give,  grant,  or  assure  any- 
thing by  an  instrument  in  writing. 
TO  INCI'DE  (Med.)  vide  Inoidenlia. 

I'NCIDENCE   (Mech.)  or  Line  of  Incidence,  the  direction 
or  inclination  in  which  one  body  acts  or  strikes  on  another. 
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In  tlie  incursions  of  two  moving  bodies  tlieir  incidence  is 
said  to  be  direct  or  oblique,  as  the  directions  of  their  mo- 
tion make  a  straight  line  or  an  angle  at  the  point  of  impact. 
— An<^le  of  Incidence,  the  angle 
comprehended  between  the  line 
of  incidence  and  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  body  acted  upon,  as 
in  the  annexed  diagram ;  sup- 
pose A  1?  to  be  the  incident 
line,  and  B  1"  a  perpendicular 
to  tlie  plane  C  K;  then,  A  B  F  is  the  angle  of  Incidence;  or 
as  Dr.  Barrow  and  some  other  writers  will  have  it,  the 
complement  of  this  angle,  namely  A  B  C,  is  the  angle  of 
incidence The  Axis  nf  Incidence  is  the  line  F  B  perpen- 
dicular to  the  reflecting  plane  at  the  point  of  Inci- 
dence B. 

Incidence  [Opt.)  the  place  where  two  ra)'s  meet. — Point  of 
Incidence,  or  Incident  Point,  is  that  point  in  which  a  ray  of 
light  is  supposed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass. — Line  of 
Incidence,  is  that  line  in  which  light  is  propagated  from  a 
radiant  point  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  speculum, 
otherwise  called  the  Incident  Ray.  The  same  line  in 
Dioptrics  is  that  in  which  light  is  propagated  unrefracted. 
—  Cathetus  nf  Incidence,  is  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
radiant  point  to  the  reflecting  line. 

I'NCIDENT  {Opt.)  vide  Incidence. 

Incident  (Lav;)  a  tiling  necessarily  depending  upon  another 
as  more  principal. — Incident  Diligence,  a  diligence  granted 
in  the  Scotch  Law  before  Litis  Contestation  in  improba- 
tions. 

INCIDE'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  cut 
viscid  humours,  as  acids  or  salts. 

INCINERA'TION  (Chem.)  reducing  of  vegetables,  me- 
tals, &c. 

INCrSION  (Surg.)  the  cutting  the  skin  or  flesh  to  open  a 
swelling  ;  also  a  wound  in  the  skull  made  by  a  cutting  in- 
strument. 

INCISI'VUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  which  draws 
the  upper  lip  upwards. 

INCTSO'RES  (Anat.)  or  Incisivi,  the  foremost  teeth  in  each 
jaw. 

INCISO'RIUM  (Surg.)  the  table  wlicreon  a  patient  is  laid 
for  the  performance  of  any  operation. 

Incisorium  Foramen  (Anat.)  the  foramen  which  lies  behind 
the  Dentes  incisores. 

INCrSUM  (Gram.)  a  short  member  of  a  sentence,  called  a 
comma. 

INCISUS  (Dot.)  gashed;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

INCITE'GA  (Ant.)  a  little  stand  whereon  the  vessel  of  wine 
was  set  during  dinner.     Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

INCLAU'SA  (Arcltrcol.)  a  home-close,  or  an  enclosure  near 
a  house.     Kcnn,  Parocli.  Anti(j.  p.  !U. 

INCLINA'TION  (Chem.)  the  pouring  off  any  liquid  from 
its  settlement  or  dregs,  only  by  stooping  the  vessel. 

Inclination  (Gcnm.)  the  mutual  tendency  of  two  lines 
or  planes  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  angle. — Incli- 
nation of  a  right  Line  to  a  plane,  the  acute  angle  which 
it  makes  with  another  right  line  drawn  in  a  plane,  [vide 
GeomctriA — Inclination  of  txi^'i  Planes,  is  the  angle  made 
by  two  hnes  drawn  in  those  planes  perpendicular  to  their 
common  intersection,  and  meeting  in  any  point  of  that 
intersection. 

Inclination  of  a  Plane  (Diall.)  the  small  arc  of  a  vertical 
circle,  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  the  horizon  inter- 
cepted between. — Inclinntion  of  Meridians,  is  the  angle 
Uiat  the  hour  line  on  the  globe,  which  is  the  perpendicular 
to  the  Dial-])lane,  makes  with  the  meridian. 

Inclination ')/  //(f  //j/.s  of  the  Earth  (Astron.)  the  angle 
that  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  Ecliptic. — Inclination  of 
a  Planet,  the  arc  or  angle  coniprcheadcd  between  the 
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ecliptic  and  the  place  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit.  The 
greatest  inclination  or  declination  is  the  inclination  of  the 
orbit,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  planes  of  the  ecliptic 
and  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet. — Argument  of  Inclination. 
vide  Argument. 

Inclination  of  an  incident  Ray  (Opt.)  is  the  same  as  the 
angle  of  Incidence,  or  Inclination. — Inclinntion  of  a  re- 
Jlected  Ray,  is  the  angle  which  a  ray,  after  reflexion,  makes 
with  the  axis  of  inclination. 

INCLFNED  PLANE  (Aleck.)  a  plane  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon, or  making  an  angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,     [vide  Mechanics'] 

INCLI'NERS  (Diall.)  the  same  as  inclined  Dials. 

INCLU'DENS  (Bot.)  including  or  enclosing  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  calyx  shutting  up  or  concealing  the  corolla. 

INCO'GNITO  (Cus.)  unknown,  or  without  any  marks  of 
distinction ;  a  mode  of  travelling  adopted  sometimes  by 
princes. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE  (Chem.)  a  body  which  is  neither  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  combustion,  or  of  supporting  com- 
bustion, of  which  there  is  but  one  substance  at  present 
known,  namely  azote,  otherwise  called  Nitrogen. 

INCOMME'NSURABLE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  can- 
not be  measured,  or  that  has  not  an  equal  measure  or  pro- 
portion with  another  quantity  ;  incommensurable  numbers  are 
such  as  have  no  common  divisor  which  can  divide  them 
both  equally ;  incommensurable  roots,  surd  roots  which  are 
incommensurable  to  rational  numbers. 

INCOMFA'TIBILITY  (Laxv)  is  said  of  benefices  when 
they  cannot  stand  one  with  another,  if  they  be  with  cure, 
and  of  such  a  value  in  the  king's  books. 

INCOMFLE'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  flower ;/os  in- 
completus,  a  flower  which  is  destitute  of  a  perianth  or  co- 
rolla. An  incomplete  flower,  wants  one  or  both  the  covers, 
in  distinction  from  an  imperfect  flower,  which  wants  one 
or  both  the  essential  parts,     [vide  Imperfecf] 

INCOMFO'SITE  Numbers  (Arith.)  the"  same  as  prime 
numbers. 

INCOMFRESSIBI'LITY  (Phy.)  the  property  of  not  being 
able  to  be  compressed  within  a  less  space,  which  was  for- 
merly ascribed  to  water,  but  not  with  justice,  as  has  since 
been  proved  by  farther  experiments. 

INCONGRUITY  (Phy.)  a  property  by  which  a  fluid  body- 
is  hindered  from  uniting  with  any  other  body. 

INCONTINE'NTIA  (Med.)  an  incapacity  to  retain  the  eva- 
cuations. 

INCORFORA'TION  (Chem.)  the  mixing  of  dry  and  moist 
things  together,  so  as  to  make  but  one  mass. 

Incori'ouation  (Phy.)  the  mixing  the  particles  of  different 
bodies  so  together  as  to  appear  a  uniform  substance,  with- 
out discerning  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

INCORRU'FTIBLES  (Ecc.)  heretics  in  the  sixth  century, 
who  held  that  the  body  of  our  Saviour  had  undergone  no 
passion. 

INCRASSA'NTIA  (Med.)  Trrr/yinu,  medicines  that  thicken 
the  fluids.  Gal.  dc  Sinipl.  Med.  Tac.  1.  5,  c.  SI' ;  Oribas. 
Eupari.'it.  I.  1,  c.  17. 

INCR  ASSA'Tl'S  (Bit.)  an  epithet  for  a  peduncle;  pedun- 
culus  incrnssatns,  a  peduncle  incrassated,  thickening,  or 
becoming  thicker  towards  the  flower. 

INCREA'iSED  in  Number  (Astrol.)  a  planet  is  said  to  be  so 
increased,  when  by  its  proper  motion  it  exceeds  its  mean 
motion. 

I'NCUEMENT  (Flux.)  the  infinitely  small  increase  of  a 
line  growing  bigger  by  motion,  which  Newton  calls  a  mo- 
ment, and  designates  by  the  cipher  0:  thus  ,iO  is  the  mo- 
ment or  increment  of  x.  It  is  now  commonly  designated 
by  the  accentual  mark,  as  x'. 
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Increment  (Rhet.)  a  figure  wherein  the  speech  rises  up 

gradually  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  pitch. 
I'NCREMENTS,  Method  nf  (Aritli.)  a  branch  of  Analytics, 
in  which  a  calculus  is  founded  on  the  properties  of  the 
successive  values   of  variable  quantities,  and  their  differ- 
ences or  increments. 
INCRE'MENTU.M  (Arch(eol.)  increase  or  improvement,  in 

distinction  from  decrementum,  or  abatement. 
INCRE'.St'ENT  (//(■/.)  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  moon  when  she  is  in  her  increase,  as  in 
the  annexed  example:  "  The  field  is  eimiiie, 
three  moons  increscent  gn/es,  name  Si/nimes, 
of  Daventry,  in  Northamptonshire." 
INCROA'CHMENT  (Ltm)  in  French  accrosse- 

ment,  grasping ;  an   unlawful  gaining  upon   the   right  or 
possession  of  another  man  ;  as  where  a  man  sets  his  hedge, 
or  wall,  so  as  to  come  upon  the  ground  of  his  neighbour, 
he  is  said  "  To  make  an  incroachment  upon  him." 
INCRU'STED  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  a  column  consisting 
of  several  pieces  or  branches  of  some  precious  marble,  or 
stone  masticated,  or  cemented  round  a  mould  of  brick,  or 
any  other  matter. 
INCUBA'TION  (Nat.)  a  sitting  upon,  as  birds  on  eggs. 
I'NCUBUS  (Med.)  the  Xight-Mare;  a  disease  which  causes 
a  person  in  his  sleep  to  suppose  that  he  has  a  great  weight 
upon  him.      Ccvl.  Auretiaii.  de  Morb.  Chron.  1.  1,  c.  3. 
INCU'MBENS  [Bat.)  leaning  upon ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  stamens,  as  in  the  Class  Diadelpliia  ;  to  anthers  which 
rest  upon  the  filament,  and  to  the  divisions  of  leaves  which 
lie  over  one  another. 
INCU'MliENT  (Laiv)  one  that  is  in  present  possession  of  a 

benefice. 
INCURRAME'NTUM  (L«tu)  the  incurring  or  being  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  or  penalty. 
INCU'RVATUS  [Dot.)  incurvate,  or  incurved  ;  an  epithet 

for  a  stem,  cauli.i  incurvcitus,  a  stem  bent  inwards. 
I'NCUS  (Anat.)  the  largest  and   strongest  of  the  bones  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resembling  the 
incus  or  anvil  in  shape. 
INDEBITATUS  assumpsit   (Lmv)  an  action   upon  a  debt 

that  has  been  contracted,  and  not  paid. 
INDE'CIMABLE  (Lrm)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  not  tith- 

able,  or  that  ought  not  to  pay  tithe. 
INDEFEA'SIBLE  {Ln-v)  an  epithet  for  an  estate,  or  any 

right  which  cannot  be  defeated  or  made  void. 
INDEEE'NSUS  {Lnxi-)    one  that  is  impleaded  and  refuses 

to  make  answer.     Mich.  50,  Rot.  ;   Par.  II.  3,  Rot.  4. 
INDE'FINITE   {Math.)    or  indeterminate ;    an    epithet   for 
any  number  or  quantity  in  general,  in  distinction  from  a 
particular  or  known  quantity. 
Indefinite  Pai/ment  (Laii.')  is  that  where  a  debtor  owes 
several   debts  to  a  creditor,  and  makes  payment  without 
specifying  to  which  of  the  debts  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Indefinite  Frnnouns  (G'rajH.)  such  as  have  a  loose  and  in- 
determinate signification,  as  ivhosoever,  am/,  some,  &c. 
INDE'MNITY  (Lnu)  a  yearly   pension  of  one  or  two  shil- 
lings paid  anciently  to  the  archdeacon,  when  a  church  was 
appropriated  to  an  abbey  or  college. — Indemnity/,  Act  of,  an 
act  passed  every  session  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  &c. 
to  qualify. 
INDE'NTED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  line  which  is  cut  in  like 

the  teeth  of  a  saw.     [yide  Heraldry  and  Dancette'\ 
INDENTED  LINE  {Fort.)  a  line  made  like  the  teeth  of  a 

saw. 
INDE'NTURE  {LaxK)  a  writing  indented  at  the  top,  con 

taining  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons. 
INDEPE'NDENT  Company  (MU.)  or   Troop,  one  that  is 

not  incorporated  into  any  regiment. 
INDEPE'NDENTS  [Ecc.)  a  sect  of  dissenters  who  manage 
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all  things  relating  to  church  discipline  within  their  own 
congregations,  without  allowing  any  dependence  on  a  na- 
tional church. 

INDETE'RMINATE  Quantity  {Math.)  a  quantity  which 
has  no  certain  or  definite  bounds. — Indeterminate  Problem, 
that  which  admits  of  innumerably  different  solutions. — In- 
determinate Analysis,  that  particular  branch  of  analysii 
which  treats  of  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems. 

I'NDEX  {Mech.)  the  little  stile,  or  hand,  fitted  either  to  a 
clock,  a  watch,  or  a  globe,  &c.  to  mark  the  hours  on  the 
hour-circle. 

Index  (Math.)  otherwise  called  the  exponent ;  the  number 
that  shows  to  what  power  the  quantity  is  to  be  raised,  as 
in  103  or  a',  the  figure  ^  is  the  exponent  or  index,  which 
signifies  that  the  root,  or  quantity  10,  or  a,  is  to  be  raised 
to  a  cube,  or  the  3d  power. 

Index  (Lit.)  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book. 

Index  expurgatorius  (Ecc.)  a  catalogue  of  books  prohibited 
by  the  church  of  Rome. 

Index  (^Ius.)  a  little  mark  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  a  tune, 
showing  what  note  the  next  line  begins  with. 

Index  (.inat.)  from  indico,  to  point  out,  in  Greek  Mx»^'i>i,  the 
fore-finger,  so  called  because  it  is  principally  used  in 
pointing.  R'iff-  Ephcs.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hiim.\.\, 
c.  10;  Gal.  Introduct.  c.  10;  Onbas.  Med.  Collect.  1.25, 
c.  1. 

I'NDIAN  ARROW-ROOT  {Bot.)  the  Maranta  arundi- 
nncca  of  Linnaeus. — Indian  Corn,  the  Zea  Margo. — Indian 
Cress,  the  Tripteolum  minus  et  majus,  —  Indian  Date 
Plum,  the  fruit  of  the  Diospyros  latus;  when  ripe  it  has 
an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  very  nutritious. — Indian  God 
Tree,  a  species  of  the  Ficus. — Indian  Leaf,  the  Laurus 
Cassia. — Indian  Mallow,  the  S/rfn  Ternata. — Indian  Mil- 
let, the  Holcus  sorghum. — Indian  Oak,  the  Tectona  grandis. 
— Indian  Pink,  the  Spigelia  miriandica. — Indian  Reed,  the 
Canna  angusti folia. — Indian  Shot,  the  Canna  Jndica. — In- 
dian Wheat,  another  name  for  Indian  Corn. 

INDIAN  RU'BBER  (Bot.)  Elastic  Gum,  or  Caoutchouc,  a 
substance  prepared  from  the  Siphonia  elaslica,  an  Indian- 
tree.  It  is  generally  brought  to  Europe  in  the  shape  of  small 
bottles,  which  are  formed  by  spreading  the  Siphonia  over 
a  proper  mould  of  clay,  one  layer  after  another  as  it  diies, 
until  it  be  the  thickness  desired. 

Indi.\n  Rubber  (Chem.)  may  be  subjected  to  the  most 
powerful  menstruum,  without  suffering  any  diminution  of 
its  pliability  or  elasticity;  but  some  persons  in  England 
have  discovered  a  menstruum,  by  the  help  ofwhich.it  may 
be  made  into  bougies,  catheters,  <S;c. 

I'NDICANT  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  proximate  cause  of 
a  disease,  or  that  from  which  the  indication  is  drawn. — 
Indicant  or  indicating  days,  the  same  as  critical  days. 

INDICATION  (Med.)  that  which  indicates  in  a  disease 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  its  removal. 

INDI'CATIVE  MOOD  (Gram.)  that  mode  of  a  verb  which 
simply  affirms  or  denies. 

I'NDICATOR  (.4nat.)  one  of  the  muscles  which  extends 
the  fore  finger. 

INDICATO'RIUS  i»/;uci(/;«  (Anat.)  a  muscle  which  turns 
the  eye  aside. 

INDICA'TUM  (Med.)  vide  Indication. 

INDICA'VIT  (Z-nu)  a  writ  by  which  the  patron  of  a  church 
may  remove  a  suit  commenced  against  his  clerk,  from  the 
court  Christian  to  the  King's  court.  Old  Nat.  Brev.  31  ; 
Reg.  Orlg.  35. 

INDi'CTED  (Law)  Indicatus ;  when  any  one  is  accused  by 
bill  preferred  to  jurors  at  the  King's  suit,  for  some  offence, 
either  criminal  or  penal,  he  is  said  to  be  indicted  thereof. 

INDI'CTION  (L/iK)  the  same  as  Indictment. 

Indiction  (Chron.)  or  Cycle  of  Indiction,  a  mode  of  com- 
puting time  by  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  which  was  intro- 
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duccd  by  the  emperor  Constantine    in  the  room  of  the 
Olympiads,     [vide  Chronolou'/'] 

INDl'CTMENT  {Laxv)  from  ' the  Trench  enditer,  Latin  in- 
dicarc,  to  show ;  a  bill  or  declaration  of  complaint  drawn 
up  in  form  of  law,  exhibited  for  some  offence,  and  pre- 
ferred to  a  grand  jurj'. 

rXDICUM  (/)<)/.)  Indigo,  a  dye,  consisting  of  blue  and 
piu'iile,  mentioned  by  Plin.  1.  'i5,  c.  G. 

Indicum,  in  the  Linncan  si/stem,  the  Indigofcra  tincioria  of 
Linna?us. 

IXDl'GENOUS  CSal.)  indif^eaa,  an  epithet  for  animals  or 
plants  that  are  native  in  any  country. 

INDIGITAMK'NTA  {Aiit.)  the  priest's  books,  wherein  were 
set  down  the  names  of  their  gods,  answering  to  the  calen- 
dar of  saints  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Fest  de  Verb. 
Sign;/: 

I'NDlOO  {Mcch.)  a  well  known  dye,  which  is  manufactured 
from  the  plant  named  I  he  Indigqf'era  by  Linnaeus.  It  was 
called  Iiulieum  by  the  Romans. 

INUIGO'FERA  {hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadcl- 
p/iin.  Order  l  Decandria. 

Generic  Chnracler.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  St.vm.  Jilaments  diadelphous  ;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  cylindric ;  sti/le  short;  stigma 
obtuse. —  Per.  legume  roundi.sh  ;  seeds  kidney-shaped. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Indigofcra  tinc- 
ioria, Indicum,  Isatis,  Anil,  sen  Ameri,  Dyer's  Indigo. 
Indigofcra  srricea,  Silk3'-leaved  Indigo. — Indigofcra  lini- 
Jera,  seu  lledysarum.  Flax-leaved  Indigo. — Indigofcra 
ovata.  Ovate-leaved  Indigo. — Indigofcra  spinosa.  Thorny 
Indigo.  —  Indigofcra  psoraloides,  seu  Ci/tisiis,  Long- 
spiked  Indigo. — Indigofcra  candicans,  Wliite  Indigo. — 
Indigofcra  corincca,  seu  Lotus,  Leathery-leaved  Indigo. 
— Indigofcra  hirsuta.  Hairy-leaved  Indigo. — Indigofcra 
and,  Wild  Indigo.  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Park. 
Theat.  ;   liaii  Hist. 

INDIRE'CT  Mode  (Log.)  a  mode  of  a  syllogism,  which 
proves  a  proposition  in  an  indirect  manner,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  are  direct,     [vide  Logic^ 

INDIVI'DUUM  (/%.)  a  body  or  particle,  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  divided. 

Individuum  (Log.)  that  which  denotes  but  one  person  or 
thing. 

INDIVI'SIRLES  (Geom.)  such  elements  or  principles  as 
any  body  or  figure  may  be  supposed  to  be  ultimately  re- 
solved into. 

INDIVI'SU.M  (Lrnv)  that  which  two  persons  hold  in  common 
without  partition.     Kitch. 

INDIVrSUS  (Vwt.)  undivided;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Jissum,  cloven. 

INDO'RSED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  wings,  or  fishes  which 
are  back  to  back,     [vide  Abd(>rscd'\ 

INDO'RSEMENT  [Com)  the  writing  upon  the  back  of  a 
conveyance,  obligation,  &c. 

INDO'VVMENT  [Law)  the  settling  rents  or  revenues  on  any 
place;  also  the  rents  and  revenues  so  settled. 

I'NDRAUCJIIT  {Gcog.)  a  gulf  or  bay  running  in  between 
two  lands. 

INDU'CIyE  Irgales  (Laxu)  the  days  between  the  citation  of 
the  defendant  and  the  day  of  appearance. 

INDU'CTIOK  (Log.)  a  kind  of  argumentation,  or  imperfect 
syllogism,  when  the  species  is  gathered  out  of  the  indi- 
viduals, the  genus  out  of  the  species,  and  the  whole  out  of 
the  parts,  S:c.  as  if  it  be  true  that  all  |)laiuts  borrow  their 
light  from  the  sun,  consecinently  it  is  true  that  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  each  individual  planet  docs  the  same. 

iNDurnoN  (Law)  putting  a  clerk  in  possession  of  his  church, 
by  leading  him  into  it,  and  delivering  him  the  keys. 

INI)L"E  (Falcon.)  a  term  applied  to  a  hawk,  signifying  to 
digest. 
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INDU'LGENCES  (Ecc.)  pardons  for  sin  granted  by  the 
pope  to  such  as  professed  to  be  penitents  ;  or  remissions  of 
their  penances  here  and  hereafter.  These  indulgences 
were  introduced  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
and  have  since  been  an  article  of  regular  sale  in  the  Romish 
church. 

INDU'LTO  (Ecc.)  an  Italian  term  for  a  dispensation  granted 
by  the  Pope,  to  do  or  obtain  something  contrary  to  the 
Canon  Law, — Indulto  of  Kings,  a  power  granted  to  Kings 
by  the  Pope  to  nominate  to  consistorial  benefices. 

Indui.to  (Com.)  an  impost  laid  by  the  King  of  Spain  on  com- 
modities imported  in  the  galleons. 

INDURA'NTI.V  (iSIcd.)  indurants  or  hardening  medicines. 
Gal.  dc  Simpl.  Med.  Fac.  1.  5,  c.  26;  Oribas.  Sj/nops.  1.  1, 
c.  28. 

INDU'SIUISI  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  amnion. 

INE'RMIS  (Bat.)  unarmed;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  without 
prickles  or  thorns. 

INE'RTIA  (Phij.)  or  Vis  Inertice,  a  power  which,  accord- 
ing to  Newton,  is  implanted  in  all  matter,  of  resisting  any 
change  endeavoured  to  be  made  in  its  actual  state. 

INESCU'TCHEON  (Her.)  a  small  escutcheon      \r~ 
borne  within  the  shield,  and  one  of  the  ordi-     \\^ 
naries  usually  placed  in  the  Fess-Point.    "  He 
beareth  sable,  on  a  saltire  engrailed,  argent, 
an  inescutcheon,    or,   charged  with  a  cross, 
gules,  by  the  name  of  Morris." 

IN-E'SSE  (Law)  a  term  signifying  what  is  apparent,  or  has 
a  real  being. 

INFA'MED  (Her.)  vk\e  Defamed. 

I'NFANGTHEF  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  panxan,  to  take, 
and  cheoj:,  a  thief;  a  privilege  of  lords  of  certain  manors, 
to  pass  judgment  of  theft  committed  by  their  servile  te- 
nants within  their  jurisdiction.    Bract.  1.  3,  c.  35 ;  2  Inst.  31 . 

I'NFANT  (Law)  an  epithet  for  all  persons  who  are  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

INFA'NTA  (Polit.)  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain  or 
Portugal. 

INFA'NTE  (Polit.)  a  son  of  the  King  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

INFA'NTICIDE  (Law)  a  killing  or  murdering  of  an  infant; 
also  the  person  who  commits  the  act  of  murder. 

I'NFANTRY  (Mil.)  the  foot  soldiers  of  an  army. 

INFE'CTION  (Med.)  the  communication  of  a  disease  by 
the  effluvia  or  particles  which  fly  off  from  some  distempered 
body,  and  mixing  with  the  juices  of  others,  occasion  the 
same  disorder. 

INFEOD.VTION  i/ZiV/ics  (Law)  the  granting  of  tithes  to 
mere  laymen. 

INFlCO'Fi'iMENT  (Law)  the  act  or  instrument  of  feoffment. 

INFF/'Rl/E  (Ant.)  sacrifices  to  the  Inferi,  or  infernal  gods, 
for  the  dead.  Suet,  in  Cal.  c.  3  ;  ApuL  de  Mund. ;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. 

ItiFF.'iUOli  Planets  (Astron.)  such  as  are  placed  beneath 
the  orbit  of  the  sun. 

Inferior  Courts  (Law)  one  division  of  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  this  kingdom  in  respect  to  the  superior,  which 
form  the  other  division,     [vide  Courf] 

INFE'RNAL  stone  (Med.)  a  perpetual  caustic  which  causes 
great  pain  in  the  operation. 

I'NFERUS  (Bot.)  inferior;  an  epithet  for  the  perianth  and 
the  germ  ;  pcrianlhum  infcrum,  a  perianth  inclosing  the 
germ,  or  having  the  germ  above  the  receptacle  ;  gcmtcn 
infcrum,  a  germ  placed  below  the  perianth. 

INiHU'LA'TIO  (Snrg.)  an  impediment  to  the  retraction  of 
the  prepuce,  which  was  practised  by  the  Romans  on  their 
singing  boys,  to  prevent  the  premature  indulgence  of  ve- 
nery.     Cels.  I.  7,  c.  25. 

I'NFIMUS  Venter  (Anat.)  the  lowest  of  the  three  venters  in 
the  body. 

I'N FINITE  Quantities  (Math.)   quantities  which  are  either 
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greater  or  less  than  assignable  ones.  An  infinite  or  inf- 
nitdy  great  Line  denotes  only  an  indeliiiite  or  indeterminate 
line. — Infinite  Decimals,  such  as  do  not  terminate,  but  go 
on  without  end. — Infinite  Series,  a  series  considered  as  in- 
finitely continued  as  to  the  number  of  its  terms. 

INFINITE'SIMALS  (Arith.)  certain  infinitely  or  indefinitely 
small  parts ;  also  the  method  of  computing  by  them. 

INFI'NrnVE  JSIood  (Gram.)  a  mood  of  a  verb  so  named 
because  it  is  not  limited,  either  by  number  or  person,  like 
the  other  moods. 

INFrUMARY  (Med.)  a  place  for  the  reception  and  cure 
of  sick  people. 

INFLA'MiNIABLE  air  (Chem.)  another  name  for  Hydrogen 
Gas. 

INFLAMMATION  {Med.)  a  swelling  with  heat,  redness, 
and  beating  with  pain.  It  is  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class 
Pijrexia',  Order  Phlegmasice,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

INFLA'TIO  {Med.)  vide  Emphysema. 

INFLATl'VA  (Med.)  medicmes  or  food  which  cause  flatu- 
lence. 

INFLA'TUS  {Bot.)  inflated  or  blown  up  like  a  bladder ;  an 
epithet  for  the  perianth,  as  in  physalis  ;  the  corolla,  as  in 
Calceolaria  ;  the  nectary,  as  in  Cypripedium  ;  the  pericarp, 
as  in  Fiimaria  cirrosa,   Colutea. 

INFLE'CTION  {Opt.)  a  multiplex  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  caused  by  the  unequal  thickness  of  any  medium. 

Inflection,  Point  of  (Geom.)  or  Point  of  contrary  Flexure, 
a  point  wherein  a  curve  begins  to  bend  a  contrary  way. 

INFLE'XUS  (Bot.)  inflected ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is'bent 
inwards  at  the  end  towards  the  stem ;  also  for  a  calyx  that 
is  bent  inwards. 

INFLOHESCE'NTIA  (Bot.)  Inflorescence,  a  name  for  the 
different  modes  in  which  flowers  are  fastened  to  the  stem 
by  means  of  the  peduncle  :  these  are  the  Spadix,  the  Cyme, 
the  Umbel,  the  Spike,  the  Ament,  Strobile,  the  Corymb, 
the  Raceme,  the  Panicle,  the  Thyrse,  the  Fascicle,  the 
Capitulum  or  Head,  the  Whorl,  [vide  Botany,  and  Spa- 
dix,  Cynic,  &c.] 

I'NFLUENT  Juices  {Med.)  juices  of  a  human  body  that, 
by  the  laws  of  circulation,  fall  into  another  current  or 
receptacle,  as  the  Bile  into  the  Gail-Bladder,  <ic. 

INFLUE'NZA  (Med.)  Italian  for  the  word  influence,  is  the 
name  of  a  sort  of  catarrh  or  disease  from  cold,  which  is  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
peculiar  influence  of  the  stars.  It  is  technically  called  the 
Calnrrlnis  a  contagiu,  or  epidemicns. 

IN  FO'KMA  pauperis  (Laxv)  a  mode  of  preferring  a  suit, 
when  the  suitor  making  affidavit  that,  after  his  debts  are 
paid,  he  is  not  worth  five  pounds,  he  has  clerks  and  coun- 
sel assigned  him  without  fee. 

INFOHMATION  (Laiv)  Informatio  pro  rege,  an  accusation 
or  complaint  exhibited  against  a  person  for  some  criminal 
offence,  either  immediately  against  the  king,  or  against  a 
private  person. 

I»FORMATinN,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  is  a  written  pleading  or- 
dered by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  when  he  takes  a  cause  to 
report  to  the  junior  house. 

INFOR.MA'TUS  HOH  jtam  {Laiu)  i.e.  1  am  not  informed  ;  a 
formal  answer  made  in  court  by  an  attorney,  when  he  has 
no  more  to  say  in  defence  of  his  client. 

INFO'RMED  Stars  (Ash-on.)  such  of  the  fixed  stars  as  are 
not  cast  into  or  ranged  under  any  form  or  constellation. 

INFO'RMER  (Law)  one  who  gives  information,  particularly 
private  information,  to  a  magistrate. 

INFO'RTUNES  (Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  Saturn  and  Mars, 
so  called  because  of  their  unfortunate  influences. 

I'NFRA-SCAPULARIS  Muscularis  (^nat.)  a  muscle  of  the 
arm  which  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  scapula. — Infra- 
spinatus musculus,  a  muscle  of  the  arm  placed  below  the 
Spina. 
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I'NFULA  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  garland,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
mitre,  worn  by  the  priests ;  it  was  also  put  upon  the  horns 
of  the  victims,  (ic. 

Infula  (Her.)  vide  Pope's  croxmi. 

INFUNDIBULIFO'RMIS  (Z>V.)  funnel-shaped;  an  epithet 
for  a  monopetalous  corolla,  having  a  conical  border  rising 
from  a  tube. 

INFUNDFBULUM  Cerebri  (Anat)  in  Greek  x°»i,  a  cavity 
of  the  brain,  through  which  serous  humours  are  discharged. 
Gal.  de  Usu.  Part.  1.  9,  c.  3  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  24, 
c.  1  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. — Infundibulum  Renum,  the  basin 
through  which  the  urine  passes  to  the  ureters  and  bladder. 

INFU'SION  (Med.)  a  steeping  of  drugs,  leaves,  roots,  Stc. 
in  any  liquor,  in  order  to  extract  their  virtues. 

INFUSO'RIA  (Ent.)  an  Order  of  animals,  in  the  Linnean 
system,  comprehended  under  the  Class  Vermes,  and  con- 
sisting of  such  genera  as  are  simple,  microscopic,  animal- 
cules, rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  the  Brachionus, 
Vorticella,  &c.     [vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 

I'NGA  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  lutea  of  LinniEUS. 

INGE'MINATED  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  flowers  which  grow 
out  of  one  another. 

I'NGENITE  Disease  (Med.)  a  disease  that  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  person,  as  all  hereditary  diseases  do. 

INGE'NIUM   (Arclucol.)  an  engine  or  device. 

INGE'NUI  (Aid.)  a  designation  of  such  Roman  citizens  as 
had  been  born  free  themselves,  and  of  parents  who  had 
been  always  free,  in  distinction  from  Ubertini  or  libejii. 
Sigon.  de  A)diq.  Jur.  Civ.  Bom.  1.  I,  c.  9. 

INGENU'ITAS  (Archa-ol.)  liberty  given  to  a  servant  by 
manumission.  Leg.  II.  1,  c.  89. — Ingenuitas  Regni,  the 
freeholders  or  commonalty  of  the  realm. 

INGEKUUS  (Aichaol.)  one  free-born,  or  a  gentleman. 

INGINE'ER  (Mil.)  vide  Engiiieer. 

I'NGOT  (Com.)  a  wedge  of  gold  or  silver. 

I'NGRAILED  (Her.)  is  one  of  the  crooked  lines  of  which 
the  ordinaries  are  composed,  having  its  convex  part  out- 
ward, as  in  fig.  1,  in  distinction  from  the  invecked,  which 

Fig.l.  Fig.  2.  Fig.S. 


has  the  convex  part  inward,  as  in  fig.  2.     They  are  both 

distinguished  from  the  indented,  by  being  circular  instead 

of  angular,  as  fig.  3. 
INGRE'DIENT   (Med.)  one  of  the  simples  which  are  put 

into,  or  form  a  part  of,  a  compound  medicine. 
I'NGRESS  (Astron.)  the  sun's  entering  into  the  first  scruple 

of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  signs,  especially  Aries. 
INGRE'SSU  (Laii')  a  writ  of  entry,  whereby  a  man  seeketh 

entry  into  lands  and  tenements. 
INGRE'SSUS   (Lflu.)   a  duty  which  the  heir  at  full  age 

formerlj'  paid  to  the  chief  lord  for  entering  upon  lands 

which  were  fallen  to  him. 
IN  Gross  (Laxv)  absolute,  or  independent,  as  an  advowson 

in  gross,  in  distinction  from  an  advowson  appendant. 
TO  INGRO'SS  {Law)  to  write  over  the  draught  of  a  deed 

in  fair  and  large  characters. 
TO  Ingross  (Com.)  to  buy  up  all  of  a  commodity. 
INGRO'SSER  (Com.)   one  who  buys  up  corn  while  it  i? 

standing,  or  other  provisions  before  they  are  brought  to 

market. 
Ingrosser  (Law)  a  clerk  that  writes  out  records,  convey- 
ances, &c. 
INGRO'SSING  of  a  Fine  {Laxv)  is  when  the  indentures, 
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being  drawn  up  by  tlie  cliirographcr,  are  delivered  to  the 
party  to  whom  the  cognizance  is  made. 

I'NGUEN'  {Aiwl.)  ^viu,,  the  groin. 

IXGUINA'LIA  (Med.)  any  things  applied  as  a  medicine  to 
the  groin. 

INHU'MK  (Bol.)  tiie  Dioscorea  alata  of  Linnreus. 

INME'IUT.VNCE  (Law)  Jutreditas,  an  estate  in  lands  or 
tenements  to  a  man  and  his  heirs.  Inheritances  are  either 
corporeal  or  incorporeal.  —  Corjyoreal  Inheritances  are 
houses,  lands,  &c. — Incorporeal  Inheritances  are  advow- 
sons,  rights,  &c. 

INHIHI'TION  (Laxv)  a  writ  which  forbids  a  judge  to  pro- 
ceed farllicr  in  the  cause  before  him. 

iNiiiiiiTiON',  ill  the  Scotch  Lrnv,  a  process  to  restrain  the 
party  inhibited  from  disposing  of  i)is  real  estate,  in  preju- 
dice of  a  debt  insisted  on  ;  also  a  writ  whereby,  on  the  ap- 
plicption  of  a  husband,  all  persons  are  prohibited  from 
giving  credit  to  his  wife,  &c. 

I'XHOC  (ArJiccol.)  a  corner  of  a  common  field  ploughed 
up  and  sowed. 

INHUMA'TION  (Cus.)  a  burying  or  putting  a  body  into 
the  ground. 

Inhumation  (Chein.)  a  digestion,  made  by  burying  the 
materials  in  dung  or  earth. 

INJACULA'TIO  (Med.)  a  disorder  so  called  by  Van  Hel- 
mont,  which  consists  in  a  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  an  immobility  of  the  body. 

INJE'CTION  (Med.)  the  forcing  any  liquid  medicine  into 
the  body  by  a  syringe,  clyster,  &c. 

IvjECTioN  ('.liiat.)  the  filling  the  vessels  of  a  human  or  ani- 
mal body  with  wax,  or  any  other  proper  matter,  to  show 
their  ramifications. 

I'NILUM  (Aunt.)  the  beginning  of  the  oblongated  marrow. 

I'NION   (Anat.)  vide  Occiput. 

INITIA'LIA  tcstimonin  (Latu)  an  initiatory  testimony  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  whereby  the  disposition  of  the  party  is  ascer- 
tained, who  is  to  give  his  deposition,  in  order  to  know 
whether  he  is  prompted  thereto  by  aiiy  personal  ill-will. 

INJU'N'CTION  (/.«tr)  a  kind  of  prohibition  granted  by 
courts  of  equity  in  divers  cases,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  property  pending  in  a  suit. 

I'NJURY  (Laic)  a  wrong  or  damage  done  to  a  man"s  person 
or  goods. 

INK  (Falcon.)  the  neck  of  any  bird  which  a  liawk  preys  upon. 

Ink  of  a  Mill  (iMcch.)  a  sort  of  forked  iron  which  is  fastened 
on  the  spindle. 

I'NK-1'I.SII  (M.)  vide  Cuttlc-Fid. 

INLA(;.\'HE  (Law)  to  admit  or  restore  to  the  benefit  of 
the  law. 

I'NLACiH  (f.an)  Inldgalux,  i.  e.  homo  sub  lege,  he  who  was 
of  some  frank-pledge,  or  not  outlawed,  in  distinction  from 
the  utla<i^h. 

I'NLAND  (Laxa)  that  part  of  any  land  or  mansion  which 
lay  next  to  the  mansion-house,  and  was  used  by  the  lord 
himself. 
I.NLAND  ((ici>;x)  tl'^it  which  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  a 
country  far  from  tlie  sea -coast. — Inhmd-Tinvn,  one  seated 
far  witiiin  the  land  to  which  no  vessel  can  sail. 
Island  HilU  (Com.)  bills  payable  in  the  country  where  they 
are  drawn. — Inland  Trade,  a  trade  carried  on  within  the 
country ;  a  home  trade. 
INL.A'NTAL  (Laxv)  demesne  or  inland,  in  distinction  from 

dclanlid,  land  tenanted  or  outlawed. 
TO  INLA'Y  (Mrcli.)  to  work  in  wood  or  metal,  with  several 

pieces  of  different  colours,  curiously  set  together. 
INLE'GIAHE  (Law)  or  se  i>de<riarr,  the  same  as  Inlarrare. 
I'NMA'l'ES  (Laiv)  persons  who  are  admitted  to  dwell  with, 
and  in  the  house  of,  another,  and  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves.  The  inmates  were  generally  persons  har- 
boured in  cottages,  who  only  increased  the  burden  of  the 
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parish.      The  suffering  such  persons  to  take  up  their  abode 
was  prohibited  by  stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  7 ;  Kitch.  45. 
INNATE  Principles  (Mctnph.)  ideas,  or  principles  stamped 

upon  the  soul  at  its  creation. 
INNATURA'LITAS  (Archieol.)  unnatural  usuage. 
I'NNINGS  (Laxv)  lands  recovered  from  the  sea  by  draining 

and  banking. 
rNNIU)Ll)EK  (Com.)  ov  Innkeeper,  one  who  keeps  an  inn. 
INNHOLDEIIS,  Company  of  (Her.)  was  incor-  H-KZ^^ 
porated  in  150.5.    Their  armorial  ensigns  are  L_^^_*_ 
"  Azure,    a  chevron,    argent,   between  three 
oat-garbes,  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  2d  St.  Julian's  ., 
Cross,  sahh."  ^ 

I'NKOCENTS'  Day  (Ecc.)  a  festival  observed 

on   the  28th  of  December,   in   memory  of  the  Children 
that  were  slain  at  the  command  of  Herod. 
I'NNOM  Barley  (Husband.)  barley  sown  the  second  crop 

after  the  ground  is  fallowed. 
INNOMINA'TA  Arleria  (Anat.)  the  first  branch  given  off 
by  the  arch  of  the  aorta. — Innominata  ossa,  or  Os  Inno- 
minatum,  from  in,  privative,  and  nomcn,  a  name ;  a  large 
irregular  bone,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  Pelvis,  which  was 
so  called  because  the  three  bones  of  which  it  was  originally 
formed  became  one  bone,  that  was  nameless.  It  is  divided 
into  three  portions ;  namely,  the  os  Ilium,  or  Haunch- 
Bone ;  the  OS  Ischium,  or  Hip-Bone;  and  the  os  Pubis,  or 
Sliare-Bone. — Innominata  Tunica  Oculi,  a  certain  coat  of 
the  eye,  so  called  because  it  wanted  a  name. 
INNOMINATUS  Humor  (.Anat.)  one  of  the  four  secondary 
humours  wherewith  the  ancients  thought  the  body  w-as 
nourished. 
INNOTE'SCIMUS  (Laxv)  the  same  as  wV/emiw,-  an  epithet 
fov  letters  patent,  which  are  always  of  a  charter  of  feoff- 
ment, or  some  other  instrument  not  of  record,  concluding 
with  xXxe  wovAs  Innolescimus  p':r  prcesentes,  iSrc. 
INNO'VATION  (Laxv)  a;i  exchange  of  one  obligation  for 
another,  in  the  .Scotcli  Law,  so  as  to  make  the  second 
come  in  the  place  of  the  first. 
INNS  of  Court  (Laxv)  houses  or  colleges  established  for  the 
entertainment  of  students  in  the  law;  namely,  (iray's  Inn, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  and  the  Middle  Temples,  which, 
with  the  two  Serjeants'  Inns  and  the  eight  Inns  of  Chan- 
cer}', namely,  Cliffoi'd's  Inn,  Symonds  Inn,  Clement's 
Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  Furnival's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn,  Bernard's 
Inn,  and  Thavies's  Inn  (to  which  has  since  been  added 
New  Inn),  make,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  the  nibst 
famous  University  for  the  Law  in  the  world.  Our  Inns  of 
Court,  or  Societies  of  the  Law,  which  have  been  fumed  for 
their  production  of  learned  men,  are  governed  by  Masters, 
Principals,  Benchers,  Stewards,  and  other  officers. 
INNDE'NDO  (Lrnv)  from  innun,  to  nod  or  beckon  to;  a 
word  used  in  declarations,  indictments,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  and  ascertaining  the  person  or  thing 
which  was  before  named  ;  as  to  say,  he,  innuendo,  i.  e. 
meaning  the  plaintiff,  did  so  and  so,  when  there  was  men- 
tion before  of  another  person. 
IKOCA'UPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monvgynia. 
(ieneric  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 

petalled. — Sr.\M.  filaments  ten;    anthers  ovate PisT. 

germ  oblong ;  style  none ;  stigma  pointed. — Per.  drupe 
kidney-form  ;  .lecds  a  nut,  oval. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Inocarpus 
edulis,  native  of  the  Societj'  Islands. 
INOCULATION  (Hurt.)  the  insertion  or  grafting  the  bud 

of  one  fruit-tree  into  the  stock  of  another. 
INOPERA'TIO  (Laxv)  one  of  the  legal  excuses  to  exempt 
a  man  froin  appearing  in  court  inoperationis  causd,  i.  e.  on 
the  days  on  which  all  pleadings  are  to  cease,   or  in  diebus 
nonjuridicis.     Leg.  H.  I,  v.  c.  1. 
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INOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  the  Caryophi/Uum  inophj/llum  of 
Linmus. 

\'S0'11D1S ATE  proportion  (Geom.)  that  in  which  the  order 
of  the  terms  compared  is  irregular  or  disturbed,  \yide 
Gcomelry] 

INORDINA'TUS  (iaic)  one  ivho  died  intestate.  Matth. 
U'estm. 

IXOSCULA'TIOX  {Aiiaf.)  the  joining  the  mouths  of  the  i 
capillary  veins  and  arteries.  | 

I'NPENNY  (Lnu)  or  oulpcnny ;  money  paid  by  the  custom  of 
some  manors  on  the  alienations  of  tenants,  &c. 

INPRI'SII  (ArchcEol.)  accomplices  or  abettors. 

I'NQUEST  (Lnu-)  inguisitio;  an  inquisition  of  jurors  in 
causes  civil  and  criminal,  on  proof  made  of  the  fact,  when 
it  is  referred  to  their  trial.  This  is  otherwise  called  an  in- 
quest of  (ifftcc,  being  an  inquisition  or  inquiry  made  by  the 
king's  officer,  his  sheriff,  coroner,  escheater,  virlute  officii, 
or  by  writ  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Inquest  signifies  also  the  jury,  or  the  persons  themselves  ap- 
pointed to  try  such  causes. 

INQUESTS,   Court  of  (Laic)  vide  Court. 

IXQUIRE'NDO  (Laiu)  an  authority  given  to  some  person  or 
persons  to  inquire  into  something  for  the  king's  advantage. 
Reg.  Grig.  72. 

INQLT'RY,  u'rit  of  (L,av3)  a  writ  that  issues  out  to  the  sheriff 
to  summon  a  jury  to  inquire  what  damages  a  plaintiff  hath 
sustained  in  an  action  upon  the  case  where  judgment  goes 
by  default. 

IsQUiny,  Board  of  (Mil.)  a  term  used  in  contradistinction 
to  a  court-martial,  to  signify  the  meeting  of  a  number  of 
officers  (who  are  not  sworn)  to  inquire  into  matters  which 
may  afterwards  become  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation. 

INQUISI'TION  (LoTv)  vide  Inquest. — Inquisition  ex  mcro 
officio  was  formerly  one  way  of  proceeding  in  ecclesiastical 
courts.     Wood.  Inst.  596. 

Ikquisition  (Ecc.)  a  tribunal  or  great  council,  first  erected 
by  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  Jews  and  Moors  to  account  for  their  infi- 
delity, but  afterwards  its  power  was  directed  againat  those 
who  were  nut  friendly  to  the  Romish  Church. 

IXQUI'SITOR  (iflti)  a  designation  of  sheriffs,  coroners, 
super  visum  corporis,  and  the  like,  who  have  power  to  in- 
quire into  certain  matters. 

Inquisitor  {Ecc.)  or  grand  inquisitor,  a  name  for  the  judges 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

IXRO'LLMEXT  (La:i)  the  entering  or  registering  any  law- 
ful act,  as  a  recognisance,  fine,  &c. 

IXSA'XIA  (Mrd.)  from /;(,  privative,  and  Si;?i!«,  sound;  in- 
sanity, or  unsoundness  of  mind  or  intellect ;  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Cullen's  Xosolog)',  Class  Xeuroscs,  Order  VesanicB. 

IX'SCHI  (Dot.)  a  species  of  the  .\momum. 

IXSCO'XSED  (Mil.)  a  terra  applied  to  a  small  body  of  men 
secured  within  a  sconce  or  small  fort. 

IXSCIU'BED  (Matli.)  an  epithet  for  figures  that  are  drawn 
within  others  ;  also  for  bodies,  otherwise  called  regular  bo- 
dies.— Inscribed  hyperbola  is  one  that  lies  wholly  within  the 
angle  of  its  asymptote,  as  the  common  hyperbola  doth. 

IXSCRI'PTI  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  those  who  were  branded 
with  any  ignominious  mark,  after  the  manner  in  which 
slaves  were  treated. 
Mart.  1.  8,  epig.  75,  v.  9. 

Quatititr  iriscripti  portabant  lile  cadaver. 

They  are  called  by  Plautus  Literati. 
Plaut.  Cas.  act.  2,  seen.  6,  v.  49. 

5i  hie  titcratus  me  sinat. 

Pollux  calls  them  ^tyf/jctrUi.  Pollux.  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  78 ; 
Senec.  de  Ira.  1.  3,  c.  3;  Valer.  Max.  1.  6,  c.  8;  Petron. 
Arbit.  c.  63;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  3;  Auson.  1.  15,  epig.  3; 
Vcgel.  1.  1,  c.  8 ;  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  7,  c.  31. 
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IXSCRTPTIO  {.'Int.)  branding,  a  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  Romans  on  their  run-away  slaves,     [vide  Inscriptf] 

rXSECT  (Ent.)  insectum,  from  iuseco,  to  cut  in,  because 
the  body  of  insects  is  commonly  split  into  segments ;  any 
small  living  creature  that  creeps  or  flies, and  that  is  eithernot 
divided  into  limbs  and  joints,  as  other  creatures,  but  en- 
compassed with  rings  and  divisions  capable  of  being  parted 
without  utterly  destroying  life,  as  worms,  &c.  or  else  di- 
vided between  the  head  and  bod}',  as  flies,  bees,  &c.  Lin- 
na;us  has  separated  those  which  fall  under  the  first  part  of 
this  definition,  and  placed  them  under  a  distinct  class, 
named  Vermes,  Worms,      [vide  Insecid] 

IXSE'CTA  (Ent.)  the  Fifth  Class  of  animals  into  which 
Linnaeus  has  divided  the  animal  kingdom,  comprehending 
those  small  animals  which  breathe  through  lateral  spiracles, 
armed  on  all  sides  with  bony  skin,  or  covered  with  hair. 
This  definition  excludes  worms  which  are  c6mmonly 
reckoned  as  insects,  and  are  explained  under  the  head  of 
Entomology  throughout  this  work,  [vide  Entomology  and 
Animal  Kingdom'\ 

INSE'SSUS  (Med.)  another  name  for  a  vapour-bath,  over 
which  the  patient  sits. 

IX'SIDE  guard  (Mil.)  a  guard  with  the  broad-sword  to  se- 
cure the  face  and  front  of  the  body  from  a  cut  made  at  the 
inside  position  above  the  wrist. 

IXSIDI'AXS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  diseases  which  break  out 
by  surprize,  without  betraying  any  previous  symptom. 

IXSIDIATO'RES  t-ianon  (Archccol.)  way-layers. 

INSI'GXIA  (Her.)  ensigns  on  arms. 

IX  SI'MUL  compntnssct  (Laiv)  a  writ  or  action  of  account 
that  lies  not  for  things  certain,  but  only  for  things  uncer- 
tain.— In  simid  tcnnit,  one  species  of  the  writ  formcdon. 

IXSiXUA'TIOX  (Laii:)  the  creeping  into  a  man's  mind  or 
favour  covertly;  it  is  mentioned  in  statute  //.  8,  c.  5. — In- 
sinuation of  a  iviJl  is  in  the  civil  law  the  first  production 
of  it,  the  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar. 

TO  IXSI'ST  (Ccom.)  the  angles  of  any  segment  are  said  to 
insist  or  stand  upon  the  arc  of  another  segment,  [vide 
Geometry'] 

IXSITIOX  (Hort.)  another  name  for  grafting. 

IXSOLA'TIOX  (Med.)  the  digestion  of  any  ingredient  or 
mixed  body  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun-beams.  Oribas. 
Med.  Collect.  1.  10,  c.  10;  Aet.  Tctrnh.  1,  serm.  3,  c.  9. 

INSOT^VEXCY  (Law)  the  condition  of  one  who  is  not  able 
to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

IXSOLVEXT  (Lf/:i)  one  who  is  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 

IXSPE'CTIOX  (Mil.)  a  particular  examination  or  surve)-, 
and  also  a  superintendance,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds,  as  the  general  Inspection,  the  regimental  Inspection, 
the  private  Inspection  of  companies,  Ax. 

Inspection  (Laiv)  or  trial  by  inspection,  or  examination,  is 
when  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  testimony  of  their 
own  senses,  decide  the  point  in  dispute. 

IXSPE'CTOR  (Mil.)  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
regiments,  companies,  &c. 

IXSPE'XIiMUS  (Law)  i.  e.  we  have  inspected  ;  a  word  used 
in  letters  patent,  being  the  same  with  exemplification,  and 
called  in.ipcvimtis,  because  it  begins  re.t  omnibus,  &c.  in- 
speximus  irrotulamentum,  quariind'  litcrar'  patent',  &c. 

IXSPIRA'TIOX  (/J«n;.)  the  taking  in  air  or  breath  by  the 
dilatation  or  widening  the  chest. 

Inspir.\tion  (Theol.)  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  either  extraordinary  and  mi- 
raculous, as  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  converts,  or  it  is 
the  ordinary  gift  of  the  spirit,  which  has  been  promised  to 
those  who  seek  for  it  with  sincerity  of  heart. 

INSPISSA'TION  (Chem.)  the  bringing  a  liquid  to  a  thicker 
consistence  by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

IXSTA'LMEXT  (Lou)  a  settlement,  establishment,  or  sure 
placing  in,  as  instalment  in  dignities. 
n2 
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Instalment  (Com.)  the  payment,  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, of  different  portions  of  money,  whicli,  by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  instead  of  being  paid  in  the  gross,  are  paid 
in  different  parts. 

I'NSTAXCE  (Laxv)  tliat  which  may  be  insisted  in  at  one 
diet,  or  course  of  probation. 

INSTA'NTER  (/.««•)  instantly. 

INSTAUK A'TA  terra  (Arc/ueol.)  land  ready  stocked  or  fur- 
nished with  all  things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  employ- 
ment of  a  farmer. 

INSTA'UllUM  (Archcrol.)  a  stock  oi ca.n\e.—Instaiirum  cc- 
desicc,  the  vestments,  plate,  and  all  utensils  belonging  to  a 
church. 

rN.STiNCT  (Nat)  an  aptitude  or  disposition  in  any  creature, 
which  naturally  qualifies  it  for  the  performance  of  certain 
actions. 

INSTIRPA'RE  (Archaol.)  to  plant  or  establish.  Brompt.  385. 

I'NSTITUTES  (Law)  a  collection  of  the  Roman  laws  made 
by  order  of  Justinian  ;  also  certain  works  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke,  which  are  cited  as  the  first,  second,  and 
third  Institutes. 

INSTITU'TION  to  a  benefice  (Law)  the  putting  a  clerk  into 
the  possession  of  the  spiritualities  of  a  benefice. 

INSTITUTIONS  (Med.)  the  same  as  elements  which  teach 
the  necessary  prcecognita  to  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

IN'STRIMENT  (Law)  a  public  act  or  deed  in  writing  drawn 
up  between  two  or  more  parties,  and  containing  several  co- 
venants agreed  upon  between  them. 

INSTRUME'NTAL  {Mu.f.)  an  epithet  for  any  performance 
by  means  of  instruments,  in  distinction  from  vocal  per- 
formance, or  singing. 

IN'SUCKEN  mullures  (Law)  the  quantity  of  corn  paid  by 
those  who  are  thirled  to  a  mill. 

INSUFFLA'TION  (Med.)  the  blowing  into  any  cavity. 

IN'SUL.\TE  (Archil.)  an  epithet  for  a  column  or  other  edi- 
fice which  stands  alone. 

IN'SULATED  (Elect.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  that  are  sup- 
ported by  electrics,  or  non-conductors,  so  that  their  com- 
munication with  the  earth  is  interrupted. 

IN'SUl'ER  (Laxv)  a  term  used  by  the  auditors  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  their  accounts ;  as  when  so  much  is  charged 
upon  a  person,  as  due  on  his  account,  they  say  so  much 
remains  innipcr  to  such  an  accountant. 

INSU'RANCE  (Com.)  a  contract  or  agreement,  by  which 
one  or  more  individuals  engage  to  secure  a  party  against 
the  risk  of  loss  happening  from  certain  events  marked  out 
by  the  contract.  The  persons  who  enter  into  this  contract 
are  termed  in.mrers,  or,  from  the  form  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  signed  by  them  alone,  underwriter.'! ;  and  they  in 
whose  favour  the  insurance  is  made  are  called  the  insured, 
or  assured;  the  sum  of  money  paid  for  insurance  is  the 
jiremium  ;  and  the  contract  entered  into,  the  policy  oj  in- 
surance. 

INTA'CT  (derm.)  an  epithet  for  right  lines,  to  which  curves 
do  continually  approach  without  ever  touching  them. 

INTA'(JIJ0S  (Sculp.)  precious  stones  engraven  with  the 
Iteads  of  great  men,  or  inscriptions,  &c.  such  as  are  set  in 
rings,  &c. 

IN'T.\KERS  (Archtrol.)  persons  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
who  were  the  receivers  of  such  booty  as  their  accomplices, 
called  (lulpnrlers,  used  to  bring  in. 

I'NTE(iER  (Arith.)  a  whole  number,  in  distinction  from  a 
fraction. 

INTl'JJK'RRIMUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  having  its 
margin  or  edge  quite  entire,  without  any  notches. 

IN'TEORAL  M»m6fr  (/J)iV/(.)   ihe  same  as  httc^rr. 

I.VTEGiiAi,  cnlculm  (Al;j,el>.)  the  finding  of  the  integral  from 
the  differential,  which  answers  to  the  inverse  method  of 
fluxions,  or  the  finding  the  fluent  to  a  given  lluxion. 
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INTEGUME'NTA  [Anat.)  the  integuments;  a  name  com. 
monly  given  to  the  culicula,  cutis,  and  membrnna  ndipnsa. 

INTEMPE'RIES  (Med.)  a  dyscracy,  or  ill  habit  of  body. 

INTE'NDANT  (Mil.)  one  who  has  the  inspection,  conduct, 
or  management  of  certain  affairs ;  also  the  name  of  a  ko- 
vcrnor  m  trance. 

INTE'NDMENT  [Law)  intention,  as  applied  to  criminal 
actions. 

INTE'NSION  {Phil.}  or  intensitij,  the  degree  or  rate  of 
the  power  or  energy  of  any  quality,  as  remission  is  decrease, 
or  diminution. 

INTE'NTION  (Med.)  that  judgment  or  particular  method  of 
cure  which  a  physician  forms  to  himself  from  a  due  exami- 
nation of  symptoms. 

INTENTIO'NE  (Lan')  a  writ  against  one  who  entere  after 
the  death  of  a  tenant,  and  holds  another  out  in  the  re- 
mainder or  reversion.     F.  A'.  B.  203. 

I'NTER  canem  et  lupum  (Law)  words  formerly  used  in  ap- 
peals to  signify  the  crime  being  done  in  the  twilight.  Inter. 
Plac.  de  Trin.  7  Ed.  1,  Hot.  12 ;  Glouc.  Plac.  Cor.  apud 
Nov.  Castrum.  24  Ed.  G,  Rot.  G. 

INTE'RC ALARY  (Chron.)  in  the  Greek  Ift/SD'Ai/ttio? ;  an  epi- 
thet for  an}'  portion  of  time  which  is  taken  into  the  year 
to  adjust  it  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  as  the  odd  day  insert- 
ed in  the  leap-year. 

Intercalary  dai/s  (Med.)  those  days  during  the  course  of 
a  distemper  in  which  nature  is  excited  to  throw  off  her  load 
unseasonably,  as  the  3d,  5th,  9tli,   l:jtli,  and  19th. 

INTERCAL'ATION  (Chron.)  the  putting  in  a  day  in  any 
month,  ;-s  in  the  month  of  February  in  leap-year. 

INTERCE'DENT  {Med.)  or  Litercedcntnl  Dai/,  an  extra- 
ordinary critical  da}',  caused  by  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
order. 

TO  INTERCE'PT  (Math.)  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is 
comprehended  between  two  given  points. 

INTERCE'PTED  Axis  (Conic)  or  Diameter,  the  same  as 
Absciss. 

INTERCE'SSIO  (Ant.)  the  interference  of  a  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  h;w  in  the 
senate,  which  was  commonly  done  by  the  single  word 
veto.  Varr.  apud  Cell.  I.  It;  Cic.  de  Le^.  I.  3.  c.  9; 
Dioni/s.  1.  8,  10,  \c. ;   Liv.  1.  7,  c.  17  ;  A.^^coii  in.  Cic. 

INTERCrSI  Dies  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  half  holidays  among  the 
Romans,  one  part  of  which  was  allotted  to  business  and 
the  other  to  religion.      Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  5,  c.  4. 

INTERCOLUMNIA'TION  (Archit.)  the  distance  or  space 
between  the  pillars  of  a  building,  [vide  Architecture,  and 
Plate  No.  III.  (11)] 

INTERCO'MMONING  (Law)  the  feeding  of  cattle  pro- 
miscuously on  two  adjoining  commons. 

INTERCO'STAL  (Anat.)  /AecroTAssfie?,  intercostalis,  from 
inter,  between,  and  costcc,  ribs  ;  an  epithet  for  any  thing 
that  lies  between  the  ribs,  as  the — Intercostal  Arteries, 
which  run  between  the  ribs. — Intercostal  Muscles,  which 
are  divided  into  the  Intercostalcs  ctterni  et  interni,  which 
are  both  now  supposed  to  serve  the  office  of  raising  the 
ribs  during  respiration;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Galen  and 
the  aneiLMits,  the  external  intercostals  served  to  raise,  and 
the  internal  to  depress,  the  ribs. — Intercostal  Nerve,  a 
nerve  proceeding  from  the  spinal  marrow  and  spreading 
itself  in  the  belly,  through  all  the  bowels.  Gal.  de  Loc, 
Affect.  I.  5,  c.  33. 

IN'i'ERCOSTA'LIA  (Anat.)  fi-itnu-Mufici,  spaces  between  the 
rib'.     Jiujf.  Ep/ies.  I.  1,  c.  11. 

INTKRCU'RRENT  FEVERS  (Med.)  those  which  happen 
at  dill'erent  periods  of  the  year,  in  distinction  from  those 
whieli  happen  at  certain  seasons  only. 

INTERDE'NTIU.M  (Anat.)  the  intervals  between  teeth  of 
the  same  order. 

I'NTERDICT  (/-«iu)  a  prohibition  in  the  civil  law,  or  the 
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■  Scotch  law,  equivalent  to  an  injunction  in  tlie  court  of 
Chancery. 

INTERDICTED  of  Water  and  Fire  (Laiv)  a  judgment 
passed  on  those  who  were  banished,  whereby  all  persons 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  them  into  their  houses,  and 
affording  them  the  use  of  water  and  fire,  the  two  most  ne- 
cessary elements. 

INTERDFCTION  (Ecc.)  or  Interdict,  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, prohibiting  the  administration  of  divine  ceremonies, 
except  the  baptism  of  children,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  extreme  unction  at  the  point  of  death. 
This  used  formerly  to  be  put  in  force  by  the  Pope  against 
such  as  had  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  of  which  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  reign  of  king  John. 

INTERDI'GITUM  (Sled.)  a  corn  betwixt  the  toes,  or  a 
wart  between  the  fingers.     McirceH.  de  Medicam.  c.  33. 

INTERDU'CES  (Carpent.)  vide  Inter-ties. 

I'NTEREST  (Com.)  the  legal  profit  or  recompence  allowed 
on  loans  of  money,  to  be  taken  from  the  borrower  by  the 
lender. 

Interest  (Arith.)  a  rule  by  which  the  interest  of  money 
is  computed  for  a  given  time  at  a  given  rate.  It  is  either 
simple  or  compound. — Simple  Interest  is  that  which  is 
counted  and  allowed  upon  the  principal  only. — Compound 
Interest,  or  Interest-upon-Interest,  is  that  which  is  counted 
not  only  on  the  principal  sum  lent,  but  also  for  its  interest 
as  it  becomes  due  at  the  end  of  each  stated  time  of  pay- 
ment. 

I'NTERESTED  Witness  {Ltm-)  one  who  is  suspected  or 
[noved  to  have  an  interest  in  the  concern  upon  which  he 
proposes  to  give  his  testimony ;  such  an  one  may  be  ex- 
amined upon  a  voir  dire. 

INTERFE'MINEUM  (Anat.)  ^^<roa.i:f,u,  the  perinaeum,  or 
space  between  the  anus  and  pudendum.  Rujf'.  Ephes.  de 
Appel/at.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  I.  1,  c.  16. 

INTERFE'CTOR  (Astro/.)  a  destroying  planet  placed  in 
the  eighth  house  of  a  figure,  either  five  degrees  befoie  the 
cusp  or  twenty  five  after. 

INTERJE'CTION  (Gram.)  an  Indeclinable  part  of  speech, 
which  servesto  express  the  affections  orpassions  of  the  mind. 

INTERFOLIA'CEOUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  flowers  or 
peduncles  that  are  between  opposite  leaves  which  are 
placed  alternately,  as  in  Asclepias. 

I'NTERIM  (Theot.)  i.  e.  in  the  meantime  ;  a  name  given  to 
the  formula  of  doctrine  tendered  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
to  the  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

INTE'RIOR  (Fort.)  an  epithet  for  the  polygon  and  talus, 
[vide  Polygon,  S;c.'\ 

INTERLA'CED  (Her.)  the  same  as  i^ca/. 

INTERH'NEARY  Bible  (Lit.)  a  bible  which  has  one  line 
of  a  Latin  translation  printed  between  every  two  lines  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals. 

INTERLOCUTION  (Law)  an  intermediate  sentence  before 
a  final  decision. 

INTERLO'CUTORY  Order  (LnK)  or  Decree,  tliat  which 
does  not  decide  the  cause,  but  only  settles  some  inter- 
vening matter  relating  to  a  cause. — Interlocutor!/  Judgment, 
such  as  is  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  upon  some  plea 
proceeding  on  default,  which  is  only  intermediate  and  does 
not  finally  determine  the  suit,  as  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

INTERLO'PERS  (Com.)  those  who  without  legal  authority 
intercept  the  trade  of  a  company. 

INTERLOCA'TION  (Husband)  a  lopping  off  branches  to 

let  in  light  between. 
I'NTERLUDE  (M„s.)  part  of  a  stage  play ;  that  which  is 
sung  or  represented  between  the  several  acts. 

INTERLU'XIUiSI  (Astron.)  the  time  in  which  the  moon  has 

no  appearance  or  pliases. 
INTERLU'NIUS  morbus  (Med.)  a  name  for  the  Epilepsy, 
60  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  affect  those  who  were 
born  in  the  wane  of  tlie  moon. 
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INTERME'WING  {Falcon.)  the  mewing  of  a  hawk  from 
the  first  change  of  her  coat  till  she  turn  white. 

INTERMI'SSIONS  (Archit.)  the  spaces  between  the  wall 
and  the  pillars,  or  between  one  pillar  and  another. 

INTERMI'TTENT  Fever  (Med.)  a  fever  which  comes  at 
certain  times  and  then  abates  a  little. 

Intermittent  Stitch  (Surg.)  a  sort  of  stitch  made  at  cer- 
tain separate  points  in  the  sewing  of  a  cross  or  travei'se 
wound. 

INTERMITTING  Pulse  (Med.)  that  which  is  stopped  by 
the  fit  for  a  while  and  then  beats  again. 

INTE'RNAL  Angles  (Geom.)  al  ivr^^ymUi,  the  angles  made 
within  any  figure  by  the  sides  of  it.  In  a  triangle,  as 
ABC;  tiie  two   angles   A  and  C   are   peculiarly   called 
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internal  and  opposite,  in  distinction  from  the  external 
CB  D,  which  is  equal  to  both  together,  as  demonstrated  in 
Euclid's  Elements,  1.  1,  prop.  32. — Internal  Angles,  be- 
tween parallel  lines,  which  ai'e  intersected  by  another 
right  line,  are  those  on  each  side  the  intersecting  right 
line,  as  a,  b,  c,  d,  formed  between  the  parallels  E  F  and 
G  H  on  each  side  of  the  intersecting  line  I  K. 
INTERNO'DII  (Anat.)  the  E.vtensores  Pol/icis. 
INTERNO'DIU^I   (Bot.)  the  space  contained  between  any 

two  knots  or  joints  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 
INTERNU'NTII  DIES  (Med.)  critical  days. 
INTERNUNTIO  (Ecc.)   from  the  Italian   internuncio ;    an 
agent  for   the   court  of  Rome,    in  the  courts  of  foreign 
princes  where  there  is  no  express  Nuntio. 
INTE'RNUS  Muscuhis  Auris  (Anat.)  the  inward  muscle  of 
the  ear,   lying  in  a    channel  of  the  bone  called  Os  ne- 
trosum. 
INTERO'SSEI  Musculi  Manus  (Anat.)  the  muscles  of  the 
hands  between  the  bones,  which  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal,   and  serve  to   extend   the  fingers  into  which 
they  are  inserted. — Interossei  Pedis,  seven  muscles  of  the 
toes,  which  serve  to  extend  the  toes. 
INTERPASSA'TION  (Med.)  the  stitching  of  bags  at  cer- 
tain distances,  to  prevent   the  drugs   contained  in  them 
from  falling  together  in  a  lump. 
to  INTERPLE'AD  {Luu)  in  Latin  interplacitare,  in  French 
enterplaider,  to  discuss  or  trj'apoint;  incidentally  happen- 
ing as  it  were  before   the  principal   cause  can  be  tried. 
INTERPOLATION  (Algeb.)  a  mode  of  finding  an   inter- 
mediate term  of  a  series,  its  place  in  the  series  being  given. 
Interpolation  (Late)  the  falsifying  an  original. 
INTERRE'GNUM  (Polit.)  the  space  of  time  between  the 
death    or   deposition  of  one  king  and  the   succession  of 
another. 
I'NTERREX  (Polit.)   he  who   governs   while    there    is   no 

king. 
INTERROG.VTION,  Xole  of  (Gram.)  a  point  of  distinc- 
tion thus  expressed  (  ?  ). 
INTERRO'G.^TIVES  (Gram.)  certain  particles  which  are 

made  use  of  in  asking  a  question. 
INTERRO'GATORIES  (Lau')  are  particular  questions  in 
writing,  demanded  of  witnesses  brought  in  to  be  examined 
in  a  cause,  especiallv  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
INTERRUPTE-PINNA'TUS     (Bot.)     interruptedly    pin- 
nated, an  epithet  for  a  leaf:  yo//«(H  interrnpte  pinnatiwi,  a 
leaf  having  smaller  leafiets  between  each  pair  of  larger 
ones. 
INTERRU'PTION   (Law)    is,  in  the  Scotch    Law,    when 
during   the   course  of  prescription,    the  true    proprietor 
claims  his  right. 
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iNtERROPTioN  {Geom.)  the  same  as  disjunction  of  proportion, 
marked  thus  ( :: ) ;  as  B :  C  ::  D  :  E,  i.  e.  as  B  is  to  C,  so  is 
D  to  E. 
INTEKRU'PTUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  spike  ;  spica  inter- 
rtipla,  a  spike  divided  by  intervals  of  smaller  flowers,  as  in 
^leniha  spicnta. 
IXTEllSCAPULA'RIA  (Anat.)   the  cavities  between  the 

Scapula  and  the  Vertebrae. 
INTEKSCA'l'L'LUM  (Anal.)  the  spine  of  the  Scapula. 
IXTEKSCE'XDENT  (Ahj^eb.)  an  epithet  for  quantities  when 

the  exponents  of  their  powers  are  radical  quantities. 
INTEKSE'CANTS  [Uur.)  pertransiciit   lines  that  cut  one 

another. 
INTERSE'CTION  {Gcom.)  the  cutting  of  one  line  or  plane 

by  another. 
INTERSE'I'TUM  [Anat.)  xi«»,  the  uvula  and  septum  na- 

riuui.     Gal.  Iiitrod.  c.  10;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  in  voc.  kIuv. 
IsTERSEi'TUM  is  also  the  Latin  name  for  the  diaphragm. 
INTERSO'lLING   {Husband.)  tiie  laying  one  kind  of  earth 

upon  another. 
INTERSPINA'LES  Col/i  (Anal.)  small  muscles  of  the  neck, 
arising  from  the  upper  parts  of  each  double  spinal  process 
of  the  neck. 
IN'TERSTE'LLAR  {Aslron.)  a  term  used  to  express  those 
parts   of  the  universe  which  are  without  and  beyond  our 
solar  system. 
INTER-Tl'ES    (Carpent.)    or   interdiices,    small   pieces    of 

timber  which  lie  horizontally  between  the  sommers. 
INTERTI'GNIU.M  {Archil.)  the  interjoist  or  space  between 
the  mortise-holes  of  rafters  and  planks.      Vitruv.  1.  '!■,  c.  2. 
INTERTRAXSVERS.V'LES  Liimbonnn  (Anat.)   four  dis- 
tinct small   bundles  of  Hesh,  which  fill  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween   the   transverse   processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins. 
INTERTRI'GO  (Med.)  an  excoriation  of  the  parts  about 
the  anus,  groins,  axilla,  &c.   attended  with  inflammation 
and  moisture.     Oribns.  de  Virtul.  Sitnplic.  1.  2,  &c. 
I'NTERVAL  (Miis.)  ^m^hu^x,  the  distance  or  difference  be- 
■     tween  any  two  sounds,  whereof  one  is  grave  and  the  other 
acute.    Intervals  are  distinguished  into  simple,  compound, 
true  or  false,  consonant  or  dissonant,     [vide  Music'] 
INTERVERTEBRA'LES  (Anat.)  the  muscles  which  draw 

the  vertebra;  nearer  to  each  other. 
•INTESTATE  (Low)  a  person  dying  who  has  made  no  will 
or  testament.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Intestates :  those  who 
die  without  making  any  will,  and  those  who  make  a  will  and 
nominate  executors,  but  they  refuse  to  act.  These  are  said 
to  die  intestate,  and  the  ordinary  commits  administration. 
INTE'STINA  (Anal.)  'ivT.fu,  intestines,  from /«/«,?,  within  ; 
the  convoluted  membranous  tube  that  extends  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus,  and  serves  to  convey  the  ficces  out 
of  the  body.  They  are  divided  into  small  and  large. — 
.Smart  Intestine.i  consist  of  three  portions,  namely,  the 
Duodenum,  i«ipi/o-i? ;  the  .Jejunum,  (So-ts;  and  the  Ileum, 
uXici. — Large  Intestines  consist  also  of  three  portions, 
namely,  the  Ccecum,  rv<p^tr ;  the  Colon,  xi/ov ;  and  the 
Rectum,  u^i>h<rfi.i>c>,  which  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  anus.  The  small  intestines  have  internally  folds,  called 
valvula  connivcntr; ;  and  the  large  intestines  have  muscular 
bands  :  all  have  likewise  fatty  appendages,  called  appendi- 
culec  epiploiccc.  Itnlf'.  Ephes.  de  .-Ippellnt.  Part.  Corp.  hum. 
1.  1,  c.  27;  Gal.  dc  Ihu.  Part.  1.  'V,  c.  17,  18,  &c. ;  Ceh. 
1.  4,  c.  1  ;  Oribns.  Med.  Collect.  1.  2.),  c.  1. 
IsTESTiNA  (Kut.)  the  First  of  the  five  Orders  in  the  Class 
Tcrmcs  of  the  Linnean  .system,  comprehending  those  ani- 
mals which  are  the  most  simple  in  their  structure,  and  live 
within  other  bodies.  Some  of  them  live  in  animals,  as  the 
Ascarides  ;  I'asciola,  or  (lourd-worm  ;  Ticnia,  the  Tape- 
worm, &c.  Some  in  the  waters,  us  the  llirudo,  or  Leech, 
Src. :  and  some  few  in  the  earth,  as  the  Gordius,  or  Hair- 
worni,   which  perforates  clay  so  as  to  give  a  passage   to 
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springs;  the  Lumbricus,  the  Earthworm,  which  pierces  the 
earth  so  as  to  admit  the  air  and  moisture,  &c. 

INTE'STINE  motion  (Xat.)  a  term  applied  to  the  motion 
which  takes  place  in  the  corpuscles  or  component  parts  of 
fluids. 

I'NTOL  (Lati')  toll  or  custom  paid  for  commodities  bought 
in  or  sold  out. 

INTON,\'TK)N  (Mus.)  the  action  of  sounding  the  notes  in 
the  scale  with  the  voice  or  any  other  given  order  of  musi- 
cal tones.  This  is  either  true  or  false,  too  high  or  too  low, 
too  sharp  or  too  flat. 

INTORSIO  (Hot.)  the  twisting  or  bending  of  any  part  of  a 
plant  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

I'N'ITIADA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  an  entry,  much  the  same  as 
a  prelude  or  overture. 

I'NTRADOS  (/Irchit.)  the  interior  and  lower  side  or  curve 
of  an  arch,  in  distinction  from  the  extrados.     [vide  Build- 

INTRA'NSITIVE  (Gram.)  an  epithet  fora  verb  whose  action 

does  not  pass  over  to  any  object. 
INTRA'RE  Mariscum  (Ai-chcEol.)  to  drain  any  low  ground, 
and,  by  dykes,  walls,  Src.  reduce  it  to  hcrl)age  or  pasture. 
INTRE'NCHMENT  (Fort.)  any  work  that  shelters  a  post 

against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
I'NTRICATE  (Bot.)    an  epithet  for  a   Surculus,    or  shoot 

with  numerous  branches. 
INTRICA'TUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  ear,  so  called  from 

its  intricate  folds. 
INTRI'NSECT  (Med.)  painful  disorders  of  the  internal  parts. 
INTROCE'SSION  (Med.)  a  depression  or  sinking  of  any  parts 

inwards. 
NTROMI'SSION  (Lnrv)  in  the  Scotch  Law,  the  assuming 
possession   of  property  belonging   to  another,    either  on 
legal  ground,  or  without  any  authority. 
INTROSUSCE'PTION  (Med.)    a   preternatural   ingress  of 
one  portion  of  an  intestine  in  another,  or  a  reduplication 
of  the  intestine. 
INTRU'SION   (Laxu)  a  violent  or   unlawful   seizing   upon 
lands  or  tenements,  void  of  a  possessor,  by  one  who  has  no 
right  to  them. — Intrusion  de  Guard,  a  writ  that  lay  where 
the  infant  within  age  entered  into  his  lands  and   held  out 
his  lord. 
INTRUSIO'NE  (Law)  a  writ  that  lay   for  one  against  an 

intruder. 
I'NTSIA  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  inslia  of  himiocus. 
INTUMESCE'NTI/E  (Med.)  the  second  Order  of  diseases 
in  the  Class  Cachexicc  of  Cullen's  Nosology,  comprehend- 
ing those  disorders  which  are  attended  with  a  swelling  in 
any  |)art  of  the  body. 
INTU'RN  (Sport.)    a  term   applied  to  wrestlers  when   one 
puts  his  thigh  between  the  thighs  of  his  adversary  and  lifts 
liim  up. 
INTUS-SUSCE'PTIO  (Med.)  vide  Introsusceptio. 
I'NTYBUS  (Hot.)  the  Cichorium  indivia  of  Linnasus. 
INVADIA'RE  (.4rclucol.)  to  mortgage  lands.     Mon.  Angl. 

toni.  1,  p.  478. 
INVADl'ATUS    (Latii)    one  who  having  been  accused  of 
some  crime  that  is  not  fully  proved  is  put  sub  dcbita  Fide- 
jussione,  i.  e.  is  obliged  to  find  sureties. 
INVASIO'NES  (Law)  a  name  by  which  some  titles,  in  the 
Inquisition   of  Serjeancies  and  Knight's  fees,  were  distin- 
guished in  the  reign  of  King  .John. 
INVALl'D  (Mil.)  a  person  wounded  or  disabled  in  war,  and 

unfit  for  further  service. 
INVE'CKEI)  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  one  of  the  lines  of  par- 
tition by  which  ordinaries  are  diversified,  composed  of  semi- 
circles that  enter  into  the  charge,     [vide  Ingrailrd] 
INVE'CTA   et  illata  (Laii:)   terms  applied,    in   the   Scotch 

Law,  to  articles  subject  to  certain  liens  or  services. 
INVE'NTION  (Log.)  that  part  which  supplies  argument  for 
disputation. 
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Invention  (Rhet.)  that  part  which  consists  in  finding  out 
proper  means  to  pursuade.     Cic.  de  Invent.  1.1,  c.  7,  &c. 

INVENTIO'NES  (Archcvol.)  a  term  used  in  old  charters 
for  Treasure-trove,  i.  e.  money,  or  goods,  found  by  any 
person,  and  not  cliallenged  by  the  owner. 

^N^'liNTOUY  [Law)  an  account  or  catalogue  of  goods  or 
chattels  of  a  party  deceased. 

IN  VliNTRE  sa  mere  (Law)  i.  e.  in  the  Mother's  belly;  a 
term  a])pliod  to  a  cliild  with  which  the  mother  is  big  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death. 

INVEKECU'NDU.M  Os  (Aunt.)  the  Os  Fronfis,  so  called 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  impudence. 

INVERlTA'llE  (ArchcTol.)  to  verifj',  or  make  proof  of  a 
thing.    Lerr.  Inc.  c.  16. 

I'NVERSE\Pro;;or//o«  (Math.)  or  lialio,  uvi!r=tM</ ?,iyo:,  the 
assumption  of  the  consequent  for  the  antecedent,  and  the 
antecedent  for  the  consequent;  as  if  a  :  h  ::  c  :  d ;  then  by 
inversion   of  ratios,  as  b  :  a  ::  d  :  c.     Euclid.   Elem.   1.  5, 

def.  14' Inverse  Method  of  Tangents,    the  method  of 

finding  the  curve  belonging  to  a  given  tangent. 

I'SVERsE  liide  of  T/iree  [AritJi.)  a  method  of  working  the 
Rule  of  Three,  which  seems  to  be  inverted,  or  the  Rule 
of  Three  turned  backwards. — Inverse  Method  of  Flii.vions, 
the  method  of  finding  fluents  from  the  fluxions  being  given. 

INVE'RSION  (Geom.)  Inverlendo,  or  by  Inversion,  the  chang- 
ing antecedents  into  consequents,  et  c  contra,  in  the  terms 
of  proportion,      [vide  Inverse'] 

Inversion  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  rhetoric  answering  to  the 
allegory,  or  kXMycflx.  of  the  Greeks,  where  words  are  taken 
in  a  sense  dift'crent  from,  and  sometimes  contrary  to,  the 
literal  meaning ;  as,  in  Horace,  a  ship  taken  for  the  state, 
the  waves  for  civil  tumults,  &c.     Quintil.  1.  8,  c.  G. 

Inversion  of  the  Uterus  (Med.)  vide  Retroversion. 

INVE'RTED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  turned  the 
wrong  way,  as  wings  inverted,  i.  e.  the  points  turned  down. 

INVE'RTENS  somnus  [Dot.)  a  term  denoting  the  sleep  of 
plants,  during  which  the  leaves  are  inverted. 

TO  INVE'ST  (Laxo)   vide  Investiture. 

TO  Invest  a  Place  (Mil.)  is  said  of  any  fortified  town  when 
all  the  leading  avenues  have  been  seized  upon  by  hostile 
troops. 

IN^^ESTIGA'TION  (Math.)  the  analytical  way  of  de- 
monstration. 

INVE'STITURE  (Latv)  the  giving  livery  of  seisin,  i.e.  put- 
ting into  possession  of  an  estate,  &c. 

INVITATO'RIA  et  venitarium  (Archaol.)  those  psalms  and 
hymns  that  were  sung  in  the  church  to  invite  the  people 
to  prayer;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's 
church. 

INU'LA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  SnpeiJ/ua. 

Generic  Chnrncter.  Cal.  common  imbricated. — Con.  com- 
pound radiated. — St.km.  Jilaments  five;  an/hers  cvlin- 
drical. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  bifid. 
—  Per.  none;  seeds  solitary'. 
Species.  The  species  are  ))rincipally  perennials,  as  the 
Inula  helenium,  seu  Ilelcnium,  Common  Inula,  native  of 
Japan. — Inula  oadus  Chrisli,  Aster,  seu  Conyza,  Hoary 
Inula,  native  of  Austria. — Inula  salicina,  seu  Bubonium, 
■yVillow-leaved  Inula,  native  of  Germany,  &c.  The 
following  are  the  principal  annuals : — Inula  Pulicaria, 
seu  Erigeron,  Trailing  Inula,  or  Flea  Bane. — Inula  In- 
dica,  Indian  Inula,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Inula 
iindidnia,  Wave-leaved  Inula,  native  of  Egypt,  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.,-  Bnuh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.;  Rail  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 

\v\TL.\  is  also  the  Perdicium  rndiale  of  Linnfeus. 

INULO'IDES  (Bot.)  the  Com/za  pedunculata  of  Linnasus. 

mUNDA'T.^  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  forty-fifth  order  in 
Linnaeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
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INVOCATION  (Poet.)  an  address  to  a  superior  being,  par- 
ticularly by  poets  to  their  favourite  muse,  which  is  reckoned 
the  third  part  of  the  narration. 

I'NVOICE  (Coi)i.)  a  particular  account  of  the  value,  custom, 
charges,  &c.  of  any  goods  sent  by  a  merchant  to  his  cor- 
respondent in  another  country. — Invoice  Tare,  the  weight 
of  the  cask,  bag,  &c.  in  which  the  goods  mentioned  in  the 
invoice  are  contained. 

INVOLUCRA'TUS  (Bot.)  involucred,  or  having  an  invo- 
lucre ;  an  epithet  for  whorls,  umbels,  &c. 

INVOLU'CRUiM  (Anat.)  a  name  for  membranes  in  general 
which  cover  any  part  of  the  body,  particularly  the  Involu- 
crum  Cordis,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Pericardium. 

Involucrum  (Bot.)  involucre,  a  sort  of  calyx  remote  from 
the  flower,  particularly  in  the  umbel,     [vide  Cali/.r'] 

INVOLUCE'LLUM  (Bot.)  an  involucret,  a  little,  or  partial 
involucre. 

INVO'LUNTARY  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  any  natural  excre- 
tion which  happens  through  debility,  or  want  of  power  to 
restrain  it. 

Involuntary  Homicide  (Law)  differs  from  excusable  homi- 
cide by  misadventure  in  this,  that  the  latter  always  hap- 
pens in  the  performance  of  some  lawful  act;  but  the  former 
is  the  consequence  of  an  unlawful  act. 

I'NVOLUTE  (Genm.)  a  name  for  a  figure,  or  curve,  which 
is  traced  by  the  outer  extremity  of  a  string  as  it  is  folded 
or  wrapped  upon  another  figure,      [vide  Evolute'] 

INVOLUTION  (Mnlh.)  the  raising  of  powers  from  a  given 
root  as  distinguished  from  evolution  ;  thus,  suppose  the 
number  3  to  be  involved,  or  raised  to  a  cube,  then  3x3 
X  3  :=  27  is  the  involution  of  that  number,  i.  e.  the  mul- 
tiplying of  it  into  itself  twice,  and  so  on  with  any  other 
numbers. 

INVOLUTUS  (Bot.)  involuted;  an  epithet  for  a  .sort  of 
foliation,  or  vernation  ;/b/i(7//o  involnfn,  when  the  leaves 
within  the  bud  have  their  edges  rolled  spirall}'  inwards, 
[vide  Bud.f] 

INVO'LVULUS  (Ent.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  worm  found 
on  vine-leaves. 

TO  INU'RE  (Archceol.)  to  take  effect,  as  "  The  pardon 
inureth."     Staundf.  Prcer.  fol.  40. 

INU'STION  (Med.)  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  dry  and 
parching  weather. 

IxusTioN  (Surg.)  an  application  of  the  cautery. 

JOA'NNITICKS  (E,cc.)  an  order  of  monks  distinguished  by 
the  figure  of  a  chalice,  which  they  wear  on  their  breasts. 

JOB'S-'fEARS  (Bot.)  the  Coix  Lachryma  of  Linnasus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

JO'BBER  (Com.)  one  who  buys  and  sells  cattle  for  others. 

JOCA'LIA  (Law)  in  French  joyau.v,  jewels,  so  called  from 
jocus,  or  Joculus,  signifying  any  thing  that  pleases  ;  a  term 
applied  to  those  things  which  are  ornaments  to  women,  as 
diamonds,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  &c. 

JOCA'RIUS  (Archceol.)  a  jester. 

JO'CELET  (Law)  a  little  farm,  or  manor. 

JO'CUS  partitus  (Law)  is  when  two  proposals  are  made, 
and  a  man  hath  liberty  to  choose  which  he  will.  Bract. 
1.  4,  tract.  1,  c.  32. 

lO'DES  (Med.)  iaih<„  from  I'o;,  verdigrise ;  green  matter 
thrown  off  by  vomiting. 

I'ODATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  iodic 
acid  with  salifiable  bases  ;  as  the  lodate  of  Ammonia  of 
potash,  of  soda,  &c. 

lO'DIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  combination  of 
iodine  with  oxygen. 

I'ODIDE  (Chem.)  a  substance  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 
with  any  of  the  metals ;  as  the  Iodide  of  mercury,  which 
is  a  beautiful  red  powder. 

rODINE  (Chem.)  a  substance  discovered  in  ISll,  which  is 
obtained  principally  from  kelp.     It  is  solid,  of  a  black  me- 
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tnllic  lustre,  lias  an  acrid  taste,  and  an  odour  like  that  of 
chlorine,  but  niuili  weaker.  l-"roni  the  combination  of 
Iodine  with  oxygen  is  t\)rnied  the  acid  called  Iodic  Acid ; 
from  its  union  with  any  metals  is  formed  a  substance  called 
Iodide,  as  the  Iodide  of  Mercurif,  &c. ;  and  from  its  union 
with  any  saliable  base  are  formed  the  salts  called  loJates, 
as  the  lodale  of  Ammonia ,  Potash,  &c. 

.TOHNSO'NIA  \Bot.)  the  Callicarpa  Americana  of  Linnaeus. 

.lOI'NAXT  (Her.)  vide  Conjoined. 

.lOI'XDER  in  Action  (Laxv)  the  coupling,  or  joining  of  two 
in  an  action.  1'.  S.  B. — Joinder  i/f' demurrer,  a  demurrer 
in  which  tlie  plaintiff  and  defendant's  counsel  agree  to  join 
issue  in  matter  of  fact. 

JOI'NUUH E  0/ /ssue  (Lair)  when  both  parties  tender  their 
issue  in  the  same  form  of  words ;  namely,  that  "  Of  this 
he  i)uts  himself  upon  the  country,"  and  the  like. 

JOrNER  (Cnrpent.)  a  worker  in  wood,  who  assembles  and 
tits  together  various  parts,  or  members.  He  is  distin- 
guished from  the  common  house  carpenter,  both  by  the 
smallness  and  fineness  of  his  work. 

JOINEKS,  Compani/  of  (Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1.570.  Tlie  armorial  ensigns  of  the 
joiners  are  "  Gidcs,  a  chevron,  argent,  be- 
tween two  pair  of  compasses  above,  and  a 
sphere  in  base,  or;  on  a  chief  of  the  third, 
two  roses  of  the  first,  and  betvveen  them  a 
pale,  sable,  charged  with  an  escallop  shell  of 
the  second. 

JOINT  (Anat.)  vide  Articulus. 

Joint  (Bot.)  vide  Arlicidiis. 

Joint  (Lau')  an  epithet  applied  to  several  objects,  as  Joint 
Actions,  [vide  Joinder  in  Action'] — Joint  Fines,  where  a 
whole  vill  is  to  be  fined. — .Joint  indictments,  where  several 
are  included  in  the  same  indictments. — .Joint  lives,  i.  e.  as 
long  as  two  persons  are  living  at  the  same  time. — .Joint 
'J'euants,  they  who  hold  lands  or  tenements  by  one  title. 

Joist  Stock  (Com.)  a  stock,  or  fund,  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  shares  from  difterent  persons. 

Joist  (Carpent.)  the  place  where  one  board  or  member  is 
joined  to  another;  as  a  mortise-joint,  a  dove-tail  joint,  &c. 

.foiNT  (Build.)  the  separation  between  the  stones  which  is 
filled  up  with  mortar,  or  cement. 

JOINTED-GLASS-WOUT  (Bol.)  the  Salicornia  herliacea 
of  Linna}us. 

JOINTED,  ariieuhitus,  is  also  an  epithet  for  a  root,  stem,  &c, 
which  is  separated  by  joints. 

.lO'INTER  (Carpent.)  a  sort  of  plane  to  smooth  boards  with. 

JOl'N'TIVES  (Build.)  laths  joined  together,  or  placed  so 
close  that  the  plaster  may  be  conveniently  spread  over. 

JOI'N'IL'RE  (I.nn')  a  settlement  of  lands  and  tenements  made 
to  a  woman  in  consideration  of  marriage;  so  called  cither 
because  it  is  granted,  ratione  jiinclnne  in  matrimonio,  or 
because  land  in  frank-marriage  was  given  jointly  to  husband 
and  wife. 

JOIST.S  (Carpent)  pieces  of  timber  framed  into  the  girders 
ajid  soiumerg,  on  which  the  boarding  of  floors  is  laid. 
'i'liey  arc— Common  ./oisls,  which  are  framed  level  or  flush 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  girders.  —  'J'riniminn  Joists, 
which  aie  framed  into  two  other  joists  that  other  joists 
may  be  framed  into  them. — Binding;  .Joists,  which  are  laid 
across  from  girder  to  girder. — Bridginf;  .Joists,  which  are 
laid  parallel  to  the  binding  joists. — Ceiling  .Joists,  which 
are  turned  into  the  binding  joists,  and  are  generally  made 
slender,  having  but  little  weight  to  bear. 

JOL.S  (.Mar.)  IVench  for  certain  barges  used  in  Denmark 
and  liiishiH. 

JO'Ll'l'IlUS  (Bol.)  another  name  for  the  Bj/s.tns  of  Lin- 
na-us. 

JONCQUE'TIA  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 /Ja(i»- 
diia,  Order  i  I'entagi/nia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.;)f- 
tals  five. — Stam.  Jilanients  ten  ;  anthers  roundish. — PisT. 
germ  pentagonal ;  sti/les  none  ;  stigynas  five. — Per.  cap' 
sule  nearly  globose ;  seeds  five. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Joncquetia 
guiancnsis,  native  of  Guiana. 

JONDR.A'B.\   (Bot.)  the  Biscutclla  auriculata  of  Linnaeus. 

lO'NIC  Order  (Archit.)  the  second  order  of  columns  among 
the  Greeks,  which  was  invented  in  imitation  of  the  pro- 
portions and  dress  of  women,  as  the  Doric  was  in  imitation 
of  those  of  men.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  lonians,  by 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented,    [vide  Architecture'} 

Ionic  Dialect  (Gram.)  a  manner  of  speech  peculiar  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  lonians. 

Ionic  Mood  (Mus.)  a  light  and  airy  sort  of  music  among 
the  ancients  consisting  of  soft  and  melting  strains. 

rONIS  (Med.)  from  i'o»,  a  violet ;  a  carbuncle  of  a  violet 
colour. 

JONQUI'L  (Bot.)  the  Narcissus  jonquil  of  Linnaeus. 

JONTHL.V'SPI  (Bot.)  the  Alyssum  incanum  of  Linnxus. 

JO'NTHUS  (Med.)  1W05,  a  little  hard  callous  swelling,  in 
the  skin  of  the  face,  called  by  the  Latins  Varus. 

lO'TA   (Gram.)  a  tittle,  or  point. 

lOTACT'SMUS  (Med.)  from  iZra. ;  a  defect  in  the  organs  of 
speech,  which  prevents  a  person  from  pronouncing  certain 
letters. 

JO'UI  (Med.)  a  restorative  alimentary  liquor  prepared  in 
Japan. 

JOVI'XL'VNISTS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 
century,  so  called  from  one  Jovinian,  a  monk  of  INIilan, 
who,  among  other  impieties,  denied  the  virginity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  S.  Amhros.  cpist.  'iS ;  S.  August,  dc 
Htvrcs.  c.  82 ;  S.  Hieron.  cont,  Jovin. ;  Baron.  Annal. 
ann.  382,  &c. 

JOU'RNAL  (Lit.)  any  periodical  work,  whether  published 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  &c.  which  gives  an  abstract  of 
daily  transactions,  works  published,  and  the  like. 

Journal  (Com.)  a  book  used  in  Merchants'  Account!, 
wherein  every  particular  is  posted  out  of  the  Waste  Book. 

JouKNAL  (Mar.)  a  book  wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the 
ship's  way  at  sea,  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  other  oc- 
currences. 

JOTJ'RNEY  (Law)  the  money  which  is  coined  within  a  cer- 
tain period  ;  a  journey  of  gold  is  fifteen  pounds  weight ; 
a  journey  of  silver  sixty  pounds. 

Journey  (Husband.)  a  day's  vrork  in  ploughing,  sowing,  &c. 

JOURNEY-CHOPPERS  (Com.)  sellers  of  yarn  by  retail. 
— Journey-Man  is  properly  one  who  works  by  the  day, 
but  is  generally  applied  to  such  as  work  under  a  master. 

JO'VVLLOPPED  (Her.)  or  jellopp.-d,  an  epithet  for  the  gill* 
of  a  cock  when  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  head. 

JOYS  of  the  Planets  [Astrol.)  certain  dignities  which  happen 
to  the  i)lanets  by  being  in  the  place  of  a  planet  of  like 
quality  or  condition,  or  when  they  are  in  a  house  agree- 
ably to  their  own  nature. 

IPECACU.V'NH.V  (Bot.)  the  J'iola  ipecacuanha  of  Linnaeus, 
from  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  medicinal  root  known 
by  that  name  was  procured  ;  but  the  medicinal  ipecacuanha 
is  now  considered  to  be  the  Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

IPOMCE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1   IMonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C At, .perianth  five-toothed. — CoR.  one- 
petalled.  —  Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — 
I'isT.  gcrjn  roundish;  s/y/c  filiform ;  stigma  globose.— 
Per.  capsule  roundish;  seeds  subovate. 
Species.  The  species  arc  principally  annuals,  as  the — 
Ipomcva  quamoclit,  Quamoclil,  Convolvulus,  Jasminum, 
Allerum,  Flos  cardlnalis,  sen  I.yuria,  Wing-leaved  Ipo- 
meca. — Ipomcea  rubia,  seu  I'olemonium,  Upright  Ipomoea, 
native  of  Carolina, — Ipomcea  lacunosa,  seu  Scammonia, 
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Starry  Iponicea,  native  of  Virginia. — Ipomcea  bona  nox, 
seu  Smilai,  Prickly  Ipomcea,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
But  the  Ipomcea  glniicifolia,  Glaucous  Iponicea,  is  a 
perennial,  native  of  Mexico.  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcal. ;  Raii 
Hist.  Plant.  ;  Tuiini.  Inst. 
Ipo^^cEA  is  also  the  Convolvulus  verticnlatus  of  Linnaeus. 
IPS  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Silplia,  consisting  of  those 

species  which  have  the  lip  emarginate,  and  the  jaw  bifid. 
I'RA  (Bol.)  seu  Bilari,  the  Ci/prus  Ira  of  Linnaeus. 
I'RESINE    (Bat.)    a  genus    of  plants,    Class   22    Dioecia, 
Order  5  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  periant/i   two-leaved. —  CoR. /;e- 
tals  five  —STAM.^/rt/HfH^.s  five;  anthers  roundish. — PlST. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  none  ;  stigmas  two. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  perennial,  as  the  Iresine 
celosia,  seu  Amaranthus,  native  of  Jamaica. 
Iresine  is  also  the  Illecebriim  Javanicum. 
I'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Cyprus  iria  of  Linnaeus. 
IRI'DIUM    {Chem.)    a   metallic   substance   obtained    from 

crude  Platina  by  dissolving  it  in  nitro-niuriatic  acid. 
I'RIO   (^Bot.)  the  Erysimum  qfjicihnle  oi  Liniuxus. 
IRIO'RI   (Bot.)  the  Roridul'a  dentatn  of  Linn;vus. 
i'RIPA   (Bot.)  the  Cynometria  unjjlora  of  Linnaeus. 
I'RIS  (Anat.)  1(1%,  the  fibrous  circle  next  the  pupil   of  the 
eye,  distinguished   for  the  variety   of  its   colours.     Ruff. 
Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  hum.  Carp.  1.  1,   c.  S. 
Irts  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  plant,  so  called   from  the  iris,  or 
rainbow,  which  it  resembles  in  the  diversity  of  its  colours. 
All  the  species  of  the  iris  were  reckoned  of  a  heating  and 
attenuating  quality.      Thcophrast.   Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  12; 
Dioscor.  I.  ),   c.  1;  Plin.  1.21,  c.  6;  Oribas.  Med.   Coll. 
1.  1 1  ;  Paul.  /Eginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Iris,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 
andria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.   spathes  bivalved. — Cor.   six- 
parted. —  STAM.Jilametits  three;  anthers  oblong. — PiST. 
gerin  inferior;  style  simple;   stigmas  three. — Per.  cap- 
sule oblong  ;  seed  large. 
Species.     The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Iris  pseudacorus 
Acorus,  seu  Pseudo  Iris,  Common  Yellow,  or  Water  Iris. 
— Irispumila,  seu  Chamceiris,  Dwarf  Iris. — Irisplumarin, 
seu  Morea,  Feathered  Iris. — Iris  .viphium,  seu  Xiphium, 
Bulbose  Iris.- — Iris  fcetidissima,  seu  Xyris,  Stinking  Iris. 
—  Iris   sisyrinchium,    seu    Sisi/rinchium,    Crocus-rooted 
Iris. — Iris  luberosa,  seu  Hermodactyhis,  Snaked-headed 
Iris.     Clus.   Hist.;   Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.   Hist.;   Bauh. 
Pin. ;   Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Thcat.  ;   Raii  Hist. ;   Tourn. 
Inst. 
Iris  is  also  the  Morcca  iriopetella  of  Linnaeus. 
I'RON  (Min.)  Jl'rrum,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  universal 
of  all  metals,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  hardness,  elas- 
ticity,  and  magnetic  properties.      It  is  attracted   by  the 
magnet,  and  acquires,  under  various  conditions,  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  other  iron.    Pure  iron  is  of  a  whitish- 
grey  colour,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  a  specific   gravity 
varying  from  7*6   to  7"8.     It  is   extremely  infusible,  but 
may  be  so  softened  by  heat  that  different  pieces  may  be 
united   together   by  the  process    called   xvelding.      [vide 
Fcrrum  and  Chemistry'] 
Iron  (Chem.)  is  called  Mars,  and  represented  by  this  cha- 

I'RON-MONGER  (Com.)  a  dealer  in  iron. 

I'RON-MONGERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  was  in- 
corporated in  1462.  Their  armorial  ensigns 
are  "  Argent,  on  a  chevron,  gules,  between 
three  gads  of  steel,  azure,  as  many  pair  of 
shackles,  or." 

I'RON-MOULDS  (Min.)  certain  yellow  lumps 
of  earth,  or  stone,  found  in  chalk  pits. 
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Iron-moulds  (Chem.)  certain  spots  in  linen  which  are  left 

from  siains  of  ink. 
IRONS,   Clerk  of  the  (Lniv)  an   officer  in  the  mint,  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  irons  that  they  may  be 
kept  fit  for  working. 
I'RON-WOOD   (Bot.)    the   Fagara  pteroia   of  Linnseus.— 

Iron- Wort,  the  Galeopsis  sudanum. 
I'RONY  (Rhct.)  ufmnu,  which  Cicero  calls  dissimulatio,  a 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the  orator  conceals  his  censures 
under  a  show  of  praise.  Aristot.  lUiet.  ad  Alcvand.  c.  22; 
Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  3,  c.  52 ;  Quintil.  Instil.  I.  9,  c.  2  ;  Hero^ 
dian.  Hermng.  tuft  t^. 
IRR.ADIA'TION  (\at.)  the  emission  of  subtile   effluvia  in 

all  dn-ections  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
II'RA'TIONAL  lines  (Math.)  such  as  are  incommensurable 
to  a  rational  line. — Irrational  quantities,  those  which  are 
not  commensurable  to  a  given  quantity. — Irrational  roots, 
the  same  as  surd  roots. 
IRREDU'CIBLE  Case  (Algeb.)  that  case  of  cubic  equations 
where  the  root,  according  to  Cardan's  Rule,  appears  under 
an  impossible  or  imaginary  form,  and  yet  is  real. 
IRRE'GUL.^R   (Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  deviatin" 
from  the  common  forms,  or  rules,  as  an  irregular  fortifica- 
tion,  an   irregular   building,   &c. — Irregular  Figures  are 
those,  whether  plane  or  solid,  whose  sides  as  wellas  angles 
are  not  all  equal,  and  similar  among  themselves. 
IRREfiULA'KIS  (Bot.)  irregular,   an  epithet  for  a  corolla 
which  wants  uniformity  in  size,  proportion,  &c.  of  the  parts 
of  the  border. 
IRREGULA'RITY  (Laiv)  an  impediment,  in  the  canon  law, 
to  the  taking  of  orders,  as  being  base-born,  notoriously 
guilty  of  any  crime,  maimed,  much  deformed,  &c. 
IRREPLE'VIABLE   (Law)  an  epithet  for  any   thing  that 
neither  may  nor  ought  to  be  replevied,  or  delivered  on 
sureties. 
I'RRITANCY  (Laxv)  the  becoming  void,  in  the  Scotch  Law. 
— Irritant  Clause  is  a  clause  by  which  certain  acts  speci- 
fied in  a  deed  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 
IRSIO'LA  (Bot.)  the  Cissus  Scyciodes  oi  lAnnxus. 
IRUCA'HA  (Bol.)  a  large  tree  in  India,  which  bears  a  fruit 

like  a  pear. 
I'SAGOGE  (Lit.)  iWnymyyt,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note an  introductory  treatise,  as  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry 
to  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle. 
rSAGON  (Geom.)  u<ra.ymict;,    an  epithet  for  a  geometrical 

figure  having  equal  angles. 
rSAROS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Annn. 
ISA'TIS    (Bot.)    I'a-x-ic,    a  plant,  now   called   woad,    from 
which  a  dye  is  extracted.     The  plant  was  reckoned  di- 
cutient  and  vulnerary.    Dioscur.  1.  2,  c.215;  Plin.  1.20, 
c.  7  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  1.  11  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serni.  1 ; 
Paul.  /Eginet.  1.  7,  C  3. 
IsATis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  15 
Tetradynamia,   Order  1  Siliculosa. 

Generic  Character.  Caj..  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor.  four- 
petalled..^ — St. \m.  f laments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ   oblong;    style  none;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  silicle 
oblong ;  seeds  single. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Isatis 
lusitanica,  Portugal  Woad — Isatis  Armenia,  American 
Woad. — Isatis  JEgyptiaca,  Egyptian   Woad.      But   the 
Isatis  linctoria,  seu  Glastum,  Dyer's  Woad,  is  a  biennial. 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.; 
Raii  Hist.  ;    Tournef.  Inst, 
Isatis  is  also  the  Indigofera  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus. 
rSCA   (Med.)  I'FKa,    a  sort  of  fungous  excrescence  which 
adliered  to  oaks  and  hazels,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients 
as  a  sort  of  cautery.     Paul.  JUginet.  1.  6,  c.  49;   Gorr. 
Def  Med. 
ISCH^'MON  (Med.)  from  «r;K«',  to  restrain,  and  «(/*»■,  the 
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blood ;    a  name    for  any  medicine   which   restrains   the 
blood. 
ISCH.E'.MUM  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polyga- 
viia.  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  glume  two-flowered.  —  Cor. 
glume  bivalve. — Stam.  Jilauicnis  three  ;  antliers  oblong. — 
V\%T.  i^erm  oblong;  styles  tv/o  ;  stigmus  oblong. —  1'eii. 
none;  seeds  single. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  the — Isclucmum  impor- 
tuiuim,  a  perennial. — Ischesmum  rugosum,  an  annual,  &c. 
Iscii.F.MU.M  is  also  the  Piinicum  sanguinale oilAxvaxni. 
rSCH.\S  {Bot.)  a  dried  fig. 
ISCHIA'DICUS  (Med.)  vide  Jschias. 

I'SCHIAS  {Med.)  iV;tia!,  the  sciatica,  or  rhuematic  affection 
of  the  hip-joint.     Aret.  de  Sign,  et  Cans.  ncut.  Morb.  1.  2, 
c.  11  ;  Gal.  Def.  Med.;   Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  6. 
IscHlAS  (Aitat.)  a  branch  of  the  crural  vein,  which  is  either 

major  or  minor. 
ISCHIA'TOCELE   {Med.)  from   .V^/o',    the  hip,  and  >t»'>i», 
a  rupture ;  an  intestinal  rupture  through  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments. 
rSCHIOCELE  (Med.)  vide  Ischiatocele. 
ISCHIO-COCCYG.E'US  (Anat.)  vide  Coccygceus. 
rSCHIU-M  (.'liiat.)  !<ryjoy,  a.  hor\c  oi  \hc  pelvis  o(  the  fcetus, 
and    part    of   the    Os    Iniiomiiialuin    in    adults.      Homer 
calls  the  head  of  the  Jemiir  the  Ischion.    Pollux  gives  the 
same   name   to  the  ligament  which   retains  the  thigh   in 
the  acetabulum.     Arislot.   Hist.   Anim.   1.  4,   c.  10;   Ru^f. 
Kphes.  de  Appcll.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1  ;  Gall.  Com.  2.  in 
Hippocrat.  de  Fract. ;  Poll.  Otiom.l.  1  ;  Cccl.Aurel.  de  Morb. 
Curat.  1.  4-,  c.  3;  Gorr.  lief.  Med. 
ISCHNOPHO'NIA  (Med>^   ,V^.o(f»,»i«,  from  iV;^^?,  slender, 
•    and  <?)<^'>',  the  voice  ;  a  shrillness  of  voice;   but  more  fre- 
quently taken  for  a  hesitation,  or  stammering. 
ISCHNO'TES  (Med.)  vide  Ischnophunia. 
ISCHUUETICA  (Med.)  from  iryjifU,  an  ischury;  medicines 

which  cure  a  suppression  of  urine. 
ISCIIU'IUA  (Med.)  iirxuftu,  an  ischury,   or  suppression  of 
urine.     Gal.  Def.  Med.  ;  Aet.    Tetrab.  3,  serm.  .3,  c.  21  ; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
KcJiuRiA,  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales,  Order  Epis- 

dieses,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
r.SEHIXE   (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone;  an  ore  of  Titanium. 
ISE'RTIA   {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Iscrt, 
a  German  Botanist,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Mono- 
gynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jtlnments  six;  anthers  linear. —  PisT. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  six-cleft.  ~  Peu. 
pome  suhglobulose ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Isertia  coccinca,  seu  Guet- 
tarda,  is  a  tree. 
I'.SINCiLASS  (Chem.)  a  kind  offish-glue  used  in  physic,  and 

in  clearing  of  wines. 
l'SL.\ND  (Gcog.)  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  altogether  by 

water. 
ISLE.S  (Archit.)  vide  Aides. 

I.SN".\'UDIA   [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  M.  A. 
[snard,  Cla.ss  '!■  Tclrandria,  Order  1  Monngynia. 
Generic    Chnracler.     Cal.   perianth    bell-shaped.  —  CoR. 
none. —  UTAM.f laments  four;    anthers  simple. —  Pisx. 
^crm  inferior  ;  s/iy/e  simple  ;  stigma  thickish. — Vi^R.  cap- 
sule four-cornered ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Isnardia  jxiluslris,  Dantia, 
Ocymopltyllum,   Glaux,  seu   Alsine,   is  an   annual,    and 
native  of  Italy. 
ISO'CIIUONAL  Line  (Geom.)  that  in  which  a  heavy  burden 

is  .«.upposed  to  descend  without  any  acceleiatinn. 
ISO'CIIRONK    nbnilions   (fa  Pendulum   (Mcch.)  such  as 
are  made  in  e(jual  times. 
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ISO'CHRONOS  (Med.)  !<rixr"i  isochronal ;  an  epitliet  for 
pulses  that  are  of  equal  duration.     Gal.  de  Puis. 

ISOCO'LON  (Gram.)  iirixuXoy,  a  term  applied  to  two  sen- 
tences that  are  of  equal  length. 

ISO'DOMON  (Archit.)  .V,.V=",  a  form  of  building  where 
every  thing  is  equally  straight. 

IStE'TES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Cryptogamia, 
Order  1  Filices. 

Crcneric    Character.       Cal.   scale   cordate.  —  Cor 

— Sr  AM.  Jilaments  none  ;  anthers  roundish. — Plst.  germ 
ovate. — Per.  capsule  subovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Iscetes  lacuslris, 
Cnlamaria,   seu  Subularia,   Common  Quillwort. — Iscetes 
cnromandelina,  Coromandel  Quilhvort,  Ac. 

ISOMCE'RI.\  (Med.)  i'o-<i«,oif/(i,  signifies,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates, an  equality  of  the  seasons. 

Isomceria  (Algeb.)  a  term  used  by  Vieta  to  denote  the  freeing 
from  fractions,  which  is  done  by  reducing  all  the  fractions 
to  a  conmion  denominatoi",  and  then  multiplying  each 
member  of  the  equation  b)'  that  common  denominator,  that 
is  rejecting  it  out  of  them  all.  Viet,  de  Emendat.  jEquat, 
c.  4. 

ISO'NOMY  (Polit.)  iVuMu-ia,  an  equality  of  the  laws. 

ISOPERIME'TRICAL  Figures  (Geom.)  such  as  have  equal 
perimeters,  or  circumferences. 

ISOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  the  Bupleurum  isojihyllum  of  Lin- 
na:us. 

ISOPY'RUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Potyandria, 
Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Covl. petals  &ve. — Stam. 
fdaments  numerous  ;  anthers  simple. — Vi&t. germs  ovate; 
styles  simple ;  stigmas  blunt.  —  Per.  capsules  several ; 
seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Isopyrum  ihaliclroidcs,  seu 
Thalictrum,  Ranunculus,  seu  Aquilegia,  Meadow-rue- 
leaved  Isopyrum,  a  perennial.- — Isnjiyrum  fnmaroides, 
seu  Helleborus,  Fumatory-leaved  Isophyrum,  an  annual. 

ISO'RA-MUNE  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  INIalabar. 

ISO'SCELES  (Geom.)  ij-oirxiMi,  the  name  of  a  triangle 
having  two  sides  or  legs  equal.  According  to  the  fifth 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  elements,  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

ISOSTE'MONES  (Bot.)  a  name  given  by  Haller  to  one  of 
his  classes  of  plants. 

ISO'TONI  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  fevers  which  retain  an 
equal  degree  of  strength  during  the  whole  of  the  paroxysm. 
Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  I.  2,  c.  1. 

I'SPIDA  (Orn.)  vide  Alccdo. 

PSSUANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion  or  other  beast  coming 
out  of  the  bottom  line  of  any  chief  or  fess,  as  //"■.  1,  "  He 
bearetli  azure,  on  a  chief,  or,  a  derai-lion  issuant,  gules, 

I-la.  1.  Pig.  2. 


name  Markham."  \Vhen  any  animal  .arises  out  of  the  midst 
of  an  ordinary,  it  is  said  to  be  naissant,  as  fg.  2.  ■  [vide 
Nais.'iant'] 
rSSUE  (Laiv)  signifies,  1.  The  children  begotten  between 
a  man  and  his  wife.  2.  The  profits  arising  from  lands,  te- 
nements, fines,  (Src.  3.  The  point  of  matter  issuing  out  of 
allegations  and  pleas  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon 
which  the  parties  join,  and  put  their  cause  to  the  trial  of  a 
jury.  Issues  arc  of  two  kinds,  upon  Matter  of  Fact,  and 
Matter  of  Law. — Issue  in  Fact  is  where  the  plaintiff  and 
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defendant  have  agreed  upon  a  point  to  be  tried. — Issue  in 
Law  is  where  there  is  a  demurrer  to  a  declaration,  plea, 
&c.  and  a  joinder  to  a  demurrer,  which  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Judges.  Issues  in  point  of"  Fact  are  either  general 
or  special. — General  Issue  is  that  whereby  it  is  referred  to 
the  jury  to  bring  in  their  verdict,  whether  the  defendant 
hath  done  any  such  thing  as  the  plaintiff  lays  to  his  charge. 
Not  Guilty  is  the  General  Issue  in  all  criminal  cases. — 
Special  Issue  is  that  when  special  matters  being  alleged  by 
the  defendant  in  his  defence,  both  parties  join  thereon,  as 
in  action  of  assault  and  battery,  where  the  defendant  pleads 
that  the  plaintiff  struck  first.  1  Iiisl.  71,  72,  126,  &c. — 
Feigned  Issue,  vide  Feigned  Action. 

Issue  (Med.)  Fonticulns,  a  small  artificial  aperture  to  give 
vent  to  noxious  humours  in  the  body. 

I'SSUES  (Mil.)  certain  sums  of  money  which  are  imprested 
into  the  hands  of  agents,  &c.  for  the  payment  of  the  army. 
When  these  sums  exceed  the  expenditure,  they  are  called 
over- issues  ;  and  when  they  are  less,  they  are  under-issiies. 
They  are  also  sums  of  money  paid  to  public  accountants 
for  the  public  service,  as  the  regimental  Issues  paid  by 
regimental  agents,  acting  under  the  authority  of  their  re- 
spective colonels. 

Issues  (Fort.)  outlets  or  passages  from  a  fortified  town, 
place,  or  camp. 

rSTH.MlAN  Games  (ylnt.)  itrS/Atx,  Games  celebrated  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  from  which  they  took  their  name. 
They  were  celebrated  either  every  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  according  to  the  account  of  different  writers.  Me- 
morials of  these,  as  well  as  the  other  public  games,  are  pre- 
served on  ancient  medals,  [vide  Actian^  Polyh.  1.  2,  c.  12  ; 
Poll.  Onom.  1.5;  Plin.l.S,  c.  5  ;  Pint,  in  T/ics. ;  Pans, 
in  Corinth.  ;    Vaill.  Numis.  Grac. 

I'STHMION  (Anat.)  from  iVfl/Aos,  an  isthmus;  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  mouth  and  the  gullet ;  the  fauces. 

PSTHiVIUS  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Isthmion. — Isthmus  vieus- 
senii,  the  ridge  surrounding  the  oval  Fossa,  or  the  remains 
of  \,hc  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  human  heart. 

Isthmus  (Geog.)  a  little  neck  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to 
a  continent. 

ITA'IBA  (Bot.)  the  Hymenaa  hourharil  of  Linnjeus. 

ITA'LIC  (Print.)  an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  letter  which  is 
used  much,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Roman,  as  in 
the  word  Hymencea  in  the  line  above. 

ITCH   (Med.)  Psora,  a  disease  in  the  skin,     [vide  Psora] 

ITCH-MITE  [Ent.)  the  Acarus  exulcerans  of  Linnaeus,  a 
small  white  insect  with  reddish  legs,  found  in  the  small 
pellucid  vessicles  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  persons  infected 
with  the  itch,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disorder. 

ITEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order 
1  JMonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stam.  f  laments  five  ;  anthers  roundish — Pist. 
germ  ovate ;  style  permanent ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate  ;  seeds  small. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Itea  virgi- 
nica,  seu  Diconangia,  Virginian  Itea. — Itea  Cyrella,  seu 
Cyrella,  Entire-leaved  Itea. 

I'TEM  (Com.)  signifies  literally  also,  and  is  used  in  accounts 
to  denote,  a  separate  article. 

ITERA'RIUH  (Surg.)  vide  Itinerarium. 

ITHYNTE'RION  (Ant.)  ih<ry.fw,,  the  staff  of  laurel  which 
prophets  usually  carried  in  their  hands,  that  was  otherwise 
called  trnTTTfov,     He.^ychius. 

lT\''i\'E,\{.A^T  Justices  {Larv)  justices  formerly  sent  into 
divers  countries  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  especially 
those  which  were  pleas  of  the  crown. 

ITINERA'RIUM  (Stcrg.)  an  instrument  which,  being  fixed 
in  the  urinary  passage,  shows  the  sphincter  or  neck  of  the 
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bladder,  for  the  more  sure  making  of  the  incision  in  the 
operation  for  the  stone. 

ITPNERARY  (Lit.)  any  book  which  serves  as  a  guide  to 
travellers,  by  pointing  out  the  roads,  distances,  and  places, 
&c.  by  the  way. 

I'VA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  5 
Pe7itandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound  con- 
vex.— St  AM.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  none;  seeds 
solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Iva  annua,  Annual  Iva. — 
Iva  frutescens,  Parthenium,  seu  Pseudo-Flichrysum, 
Shrubby  Iva,  or  Bastard  Jesuit's  Bai'k. 

Iva  is  also  the  Teucrium  paniculatum. 

JU'BILATE  (Fee.)  a  monk,  canon,  or  doctor,  who  has 
been  fifteen  years  a  professor. 

JU'BILEE  (Theol.)  from  the  Hebrew  hiv,  a  ram's  horn; 
a  year  of  rejoicing  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year  among 
the  Jews,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt.  This  festival,  according  to  Buxtorf,  was  called 
the  Jubilee  or  Ram's  Horn,  because  the  proclamation  of  it 
was  made  with  that  instrument. 

Jubilee  (Ecc.)  was  a  solemnity  instituted  by  the  Popes  at 
different  times.  Pope  Boniface  Vlll.  ordered  it  to  be  ob- 
served every  hundred  years,  Clement  VI.  every  fiftieth 
year,  and  Pope  Sextus  VI.  every  twenty-fifth  j'ear. 

JU'CCA  Peruana  (Bot.)  the  Jatropha  mauihot. 

JU'CKING  Time  (Sport.)  the  season  of  going  to  the  haunts 
of  partridges  early  in  the  morning  or  evening,  to  listen  for 
the  call  of  the  cock  partridge. 

JU'DAISM  (Theol.)  the  rites,  customs,  and  doctrine  of  the 
Jews. 

JUDAI'SMUS  (Law)  signified  originally,  1.  A  mortgage 
or  usury.  2.  The  mansion  or  residence  of  the  Jews  in  any 
town.     £.r  Magno.  Rot.  Pipcc  de  Anno  9  F.d.  2. 

JU'DAS  Tree  (Bot.)  the  Cercis  siliquastrum  of  Linnaeus. 

JU'DEX  (iuccslionis  (Ant.)  was  a  person  in  the  Roman  courts 
deputed  by  the  Pra;tor  to  manage  trials  ;  the  Praetor  him- 
self transacting  only  the  most  important  concerns.  This 
magistrate  is  sometimes  called  Princeps  Judicum.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  c.  76,  &c. ;  Sigon.  de  Jud.  1.  2,  c.  5. — Judices  selecti 
were  persons  summoned  by  the  Pra;tor  to  give  their  ver- 
dict in  criminal  matters  as  juries  do  now.  Sigon.  de  Jud. 
1.  1,  (Src;  Pollet.  For.  Rom.  I.  .5,  c.  7,  &c. 

JUDGE-MA'RTIAL  (Mil.)  Judge- Advocate,  or  Advocate- 
General,  the  supreme  judge  in  martial  laws,  as  to  the  juris- 
diction and  powers  of  military  courts. 

JU'DGES  (Law)  chief  magistrates  in  the  law  appointed  to 
execute  justice  in  civil  and  criminal  causes.  In  England 
they  are  twelve  in  number;  namely,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's-Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  three  Puisne,  i.  e. 
younger  or  inferior  Judges  of  the  two  former  courts,  and 
the  three  Puisne  Barons  of  the  latter  ;  to  whom  may  be 
added  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor. — Judge  Lateral  is  one  who  sits  on  the 
bench  with  another  judge. 

JU'DGEMENT  (Laiv)  the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced 
by  the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record.  It 
may  be  given  in  four  distinct  cases  ;  namely,  1.  Upon  de- 
fault, if  the  defendant  puts  in  no  plea,  when  judgment  is 
said  to  go  by  default.  2.  B3'  confession,  when  the  defend- 
ant acknowledges  the  action.  3.  Upon  demurrer,  in  case 
the  defendant,  in  an  action  of  debt,  pleads  a  bad  plea  in 
bar,  and  the  plaintiff  demurs  upon  it,  when  the  court  gives 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  to  recover  his  debt,  costs,  and 
damages.  4'.  On  trial  of  the  issue,  where  the  court  gives 
damages  without  writ  of  inquiry.  Judgments  are  either 
interlocutory  or  final. — Interlocutory  Judgments  are  such  as 
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are  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  upon  some  plea,  pro- 
ceeding, &c.  as  on  default,  which  is  only  intermediate, 
and  doth  not  finally  determine  the  suit.  —  Final  Judii- 
ments  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  action. — Arrest  of  Judg- 
ment, [vide  Arrest'\ 
JuDO.MEST  o/Gorf  {Archceal.)  a  name  given  by  our  ancestors 

to  the  Ordeal  Trial  by  l?attle  and  the  like. 
JU'DGER  (Lam)  a  name  given  in  Cheshire  to  any  one  in  a 

town  who  has  served  a  jury  there. 
JU'DGING   {Log.)  a  facnlty  or  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  pronounces  immediately  on  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  two  ideas  set  before  it. 
JUDICATO'RES  Termrnm    (Lfiw)    persons  in  the   county 
Palatine  of  Chester  who,  on  a  writ  of  error  in  Chancery, 
are  to  consider  on  the  judgment  given  thei'e,  and  rctbrni  it. 
JUDICATO'RIUS  {Med.)   a   term   originally  applied  to  a 
synoclia  of  four  days,  because  its  termination  may  certainly 
be  foreseen. 
JU'DICATURE  (Law)  a  judge's  place  or  office. — Court  of 
Judknture,  an  assembly  of  judges  and  other  officers  for 
the  trying  and  determining  causes. 
.JU'DICES  (Ant.)  \\tle  Judex. 

JUDI'CI  AL  {[.(ik)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  the  ju- 
dicature, or  the  proceeding  of  a  court,  as — Judicial  Deci- 
sions, Opinions,  or  Determinalions,  the  sentiments  of  the 
judges  delivered  in  causes  that  come  before  them,  which 
constitute  the  decree  or  judgment  of  the  court.  Hale  Hist. 
Com.  Z-oir,  68,  69. — Judicial  Power,  the  power  or  autho- 
rity vested  in  judges. — .Judicial  Writs,  the  Capias,  and  all 
others  subsequent  to  the  original  writ,  not  issuing  out  of 
Chancery,  but  from  the  court  into  which  the  original  was 
returnable. 
Judicial  Astrology  (Astrol.)  a  science  which  pretends  to 
judge  of,  and  foretel  future  events,  by  observing  the  mo- 
tions, &c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
.IU(IA'I..E  Os  (.inat.)  another  name  for  the  Os  malcc,  or  Cheek- 
Hone. 
.lUGA'LlS  Sutura  (Anat.)  the  suture  by  which  the  os jugale 

is  articulated  to  the  upper  jaw-bone. 
JUGLA'NUl   qffiiiis    [liot.)    the    Hippomane   mancineUa   of 

Linna;us. 
JU'GLANS  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21   Monoecin, 
Order  7  J'oli/andria. 

Generic  Character .     Cal.  in  the  male  flower,  anient  cylin- 
drical;  perianth  elliptic.     Cal.  in  the  female;  perianth 
one-leaved. — Cou.  none. —  Stam. Jilaments  many. — Cor. 
one-petalled.  —  Pist.    germ  oval;   sli/le  short;   stigmas 
two. — Peu.  drupe  dry;  seed  nut  very  large. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Juglans  regia,  seu 
Nux  juglans.    Common  Wahmt-Tree.  —  .Juglans   alba. 
White    Walnut- Tree. — Juglans  nigra.    Black    VValnut- 
Tree. — .Jaglans  oblonga.    Oblong   Fruited  Walnut-Tree. 
.higlans  angustijolia.   Narrow-leaved  Walnut-Tree. 
JU'(iULA    (Astron.)    another   name    for   the   constellation 
Orion,  or  rather  a  star  near  the  shoulder  of  Orion.    Festus. 
JL'GUEAR  Veins   {Anat.)    I'eiuc  jngnlares,  from  jugulum, 
the  throat  ;  those  veins  which  run  from  the  head  down  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  in  regard  to  their  situation,  are  ex- 
ternal or  internal. 
JU'GULl'.M  {.'Inat.)  the  throat  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck; 
so  called  from  jugum,  the  yoke,  because  the  yoke  was 
fastened  to  that  part. 
lU'GL'.M  {Ant.)   1.  A  yoke,  or  a  structure  resembling  a  gal- 
lows, made  with   forks  and  spears,  under  which  the  van- 
(|uislied  enemy  was  obliged  to  pass.      Dioiiys.  1.  y,  p.  \r>'.); 
l,iv.  I.  3,  c.  2.'6;  Festus.  de  I'crh.  Signif.     2.  A  weaver's 
bca.n. 
Ovid.  Met.  1.  1,  v.  53. 

Tclajttf^ojmicta  ixt. 

8.  The  bench  or  seat  in  a  ship  where  the  rowers  sate. 
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Virg.  JCn.  1.  6,  v.  411. 

ImU  itlius  aitimas,  qute  per  Umgajuga  sedehant, 
Veturbat. 

i:  An  acre  of  land,  or  as  much  land  as  two  oxen  can 
])lough  up  in  one  day.      Varr.  de  lie  Runt.  1,  1,  c.  10. 

JutiU.M  Terne  (Archccol.)  a  yoke  of  land  in  Domesday  book, 
containing  half  a  plow-land.     1  Inst.  5.  a. 

JUICE  {Anat.)  a  fluid  in  the  animal  body,  as  the  Pancre- 
atic Juice,  separated  in  the  gland  of  the  Pancreas. 

JUJU'B/li  {Bot.)  jujube,  a  half  dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  olive,  the  produce  of  the 
lihamnus  si.\!/phus  of  Linnaeus. 

JU'LAP  {Med.)  01- julep,  a  medicine  invented  by  the  Ara- 
bians, which  is  liquid,  clear,  and  sweet;  so  called  from 
Juleb,  which,  in  the  Persian,  signifies  a  sweet  potion. 

JU'LIAN  Year  {Cliron.)  a  space  of  time,  consisting  of  365 
days,  six  hours,  so  called  from  .lulius  Ca:sar,  b}'  whom  it 
was  established.  This  mode  of  computing  time,  called  the 
Old  Style,  was  continued  till  the  introduction  of  the  Gre- 
gorian, or  New  Style,  by  which  it  was  superseded  in  most 
countries  of  Europe.  The  calendar  which  contained  the 
Julian  account  of  time  was  called  the  Julian  Calendar,  and 
the  time  when  it  was  first  instituted,  namely,  fortj'-six 
years  before  Christ,  is  called  the  Julian  Epoch.  —  Julian 
Period,  a  cycle  of  7,980  consecutive  years,  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  three  cycles  ;  namely,  the  Cycle  of 
the  Sun  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  Cycle  of  the  ISIoon  of 
nineteen  years,  and  the  Cycle  of  the  Indiction  of  fifteen 
years,     [vide  Chrouologi/'] 

JU'LUS  {Bot.)  ibAo;,  the  moss  or  down  of  fruit,  as  of  the 
peach,  quince,  &c. ;  also  another  name  for  the  Anient  or 
Catkin. 

JULY'  (Chron.)  .Julius,  or  Quinlilis,  the  fifth  month  in  the 
year  reckoning  from  March,  and  the  seventh  from  Decem- 
ber. It  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Julius  Cassar.  It  con- 
sists of  thirty-one  days;  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  the 
sun  enters  Leo,  Q^.    Dio.  1.  44  ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

July  Floiver  {Bot.)  the  Dianthus  cari/ophi/llus  of  Linnaeus. 

JUNCA'GO  {Bot.)  the  Triglochin  palustre  of  'Linnxus. 

JUNCA'RE  (/,(7ti>)  to  strew  rushes,  a  practice  common  in 
former  times  in  parish  churches,  and  even  the  chambers  of 
princes. 

JUNCA'RIA  {Archceol.)  a  place  where  rushes  grow.  Pat. 
6  Ed.  3,  p.  1,  m.  2,5;   1  Inst.  5. 

JuNCAiii.i  {Bot.)  the  Orlegia  hispanica  of  hmnsens. 

JUNCE'LLO  accedens  {Bot.)  the  Schcenus  nigricans  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

JUNCE'LLUS  {Bot.)  the  Scirpus  acicularis  of  Linna;us. 

JU'NCO  affinis  {Bot.)  the  Schcenus  nigrans  of  Linnxus. 

JUNCOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Jungus  trifdus  of 'Lmnxus. 

JUtiCOl'Ul  affinis{Bot.)lhc .Schcnchzeria palustrisoflAnnisus. 

JU'NCUS  (liot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  fi  /7e.raH(/r/a,  Order 
1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  two-valved. — Cob,  none. 
— SxAAt.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — PiST.  germ 
acuminate;  style  short;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule 
covered  ;  seeds  a  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Jun- 
cus  ejfusus,  Common  Soft  Rush. — Juncus  tcna.r.  Common 
IlardRush. — Juncus  scjuarrosus,  seu  Gramen,  Moss  Rush 
or  Goose  Corn.  —  ./uncus  compressus,  Lesser  .Jointed 
Rush. — ./uncus  bulbosus.  Bulbous  Hush. — Juncus  cam- 
pestris,  seu  .funcnides.  Hairy  I'icid  Rush.  But  the  .Jun- 
cus bufonius,  Toad  Rush,  is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist.; 
Dod.Pempt.;  Banh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Gar.  Herb.; 
Park.Theat.;    Rail  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 

Juncus  is  also  the  Butomus  umbcllatus  of  Linnaeus. 

JUNE  {Chron.)  the  fourth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  and 
the  sixth  of  that  of  Numa  and  .Julius  Cxsar.  Thesun  enters 
Cancer  on  the  twenty-first  of  this  month,  which  consists  of 
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thirty  days.     Some  suppose  it  to  be  so  called  in  honour  of 
Junius  Brutus,  who   expelled  the  Tarquins  in  this  month. 
Fest.de  Verb.  Signif. ;   Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  12. 
JUXGERMA'XNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 
JUNGHA'N'SIA  (Dot.)  the  Curlisiafagaria  of  Linnaeus. 
JUNGIA  (Bot.)   a  genus   of  plants,   Class   19  Syngeneim, 
Order  5  Fulygamia  segregata. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound  uni- 
form.— Stam.  Jilnmetits  five  ;    anthers  connate. — Pist. 
germ  inferior  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Peii.  none ; 
seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  is  the  Jungia  Jemiginea,  native  of 
South  America. 
JUNrPEUUS   [But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Diodccia, 
Order  13  Monadelphia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  in  the  male,  ament  conical. — 
Cal,  in  the  female,  perianth  three-parted. — Cor.  petals 
three. — Stam.  filaments  three  to  eight. — Pist.  germ 
inferior  ;  styles  three  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  berry  fleshy; 
seeds  three. 
Species.  Tlie  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Juniperus  thuri- 
Jera,  seu  Ccdrits,  Spanish  Juniper. — Juniperus  Sabina, 
seu  Sabina,  Savin,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. — 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  seu  Oxycedrus,  Brown-berried 
Cedar,  native  of  Spain. — Juniperus  barbadensis,  Barba- 
does  Juniper. — Juniperus  bermudeana,  Bermudas  Juni- 
per.— Juniperus  lycia,  Lycian  Juniper  or  Cedar. 
JUNK  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  Indian  ship. 

JU'XO  {Astron.)  the  name  of  a  new  planet,  situated  between  1 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  was  discovered  by  i 
Jlr.  Harding  in  180i:  it  is  distinguished  by  the  cha- 
racter -5-.  [vide  Astronomy'] 
JU'NT.\  (Polit.)  juncto,  or  Junto,  a  Spanish  term  for  a  meet- 
ing of  men  sitting  in  council. 
I'VORY  (S'at.)  a  finer  sort  of  bone,  which  is  prepared  from 

the  elephant's  tooth. 
JUPIC.\'I  (Bot.)  the  Xyris  americana  of  Linnaeus. 
JU'PITEU  (Astron.)  the  largest  planet  in  our  system,  marked 
1/  .     It  is  the  fifth  in  order  from  the  sun,  with  regard  to  the 
old  planets,  and  the  ninth  in  regard  to  the  four  new  planets 
lately  discovered  between  him  and  Mars.     Jupiter  is  at- 
tended with  four  moons,  called  his  satellites,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  surrounded  with  stripes,  which  are 
called  belts.     He  is  the  most  brilliant  star  after  Venus,  and 
performs  his  sidereal  revolution,  or  revolution  about  the 
sun,  in  4,332'*  U''  18'  41",  or  in  11,862  Julian  year*. 
Qvide  Astronomy'] 
Jt;piTER  (Astral.)  'is  sXy\ei}Ll\\e  greater  fortune,  as  being  of  a 

kind  and  temperate  nature. 
Jupiter   (Her.)  another  name  for  the   tincture   commonly 

called  azure. 
Jupiter  (Chem.)  another  name  for  tin. 
JUPITER'S  DEA'RD  (Bot.)  the   Anthyllis  barba  Jovis  of 

Linnaeus,  a  shrub. 
JU'RA  regalia  (Law)  vide  Regalia. 
JU'R.A.TS  (Law)  a  name  for  magistrates  in   a  corporation, 

more  comnionlj'  called  aldermen. 
JURE  divino  (Law)    i.  e.   divine  riglit,    a   term  applied  to 

kingly  authoritv,  and  the  right  to  tithes. 
JUREPI'BA  (But.)  a  tree  of  Brazil. 
JURI'DICAL  days  (Law)  court  days  on  which  the  law  is 

administered. 
JURISCOXSU'LTUS  (Ant.)  a  lawyer,  or  one  learned  in  the 

law.  Cic.  Orat.  1.  1,  c.  41. 
JURISDI'C TION  (Law)  in  Latin  jurisdiaio,  or  the  power 
dicendi  jus,  i.e.  of  administering  the  laws;  tlie  povver  or 
authority  invested  in  any  individual  or  court  of  doing  jus- 
tice in  the  causes  brought  before  them ;  also  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature, or  its  verge  and  extent. 
JURIS  ulrum  {Law)  a  writ  lying  for  the  possessor  of  a  be- 
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nefice  whose  predecessor  has  alienated  his  lands  or  tene- 
ments.    F.  N.  B.  48,  &c.;  \ew  \at.  Brev.  111. 
JURN.A'LE   (Archeeol.)  from  the  French  Journee,  a  day  ;  a 

journal  or  diary  kept  in  a  religious  house. 
JURXE'DU.M  {ArchcEol.)  a  journey,  or  one  day's  travelling. 
JU'ROR  (L'lw-)  from  juro,  to  swear;  a  man  who  is  sworn  to 

serve  on  a  jury. 
JU'RY  (ZLaio)  a  certain   number   of  jurors,    or  sworn  men, 
either  twelve  or  twenty-four,  who  are  sworn  to  inquire  the 
matter  of  fact,  and  declare  the  truth  upon  such  evidence 
as  shall  be  given  to  them  relating  to  the  matter  of  fact. 
Juries  are  of  different  kinds,  namely — Grand  Jury,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  substantial   men,    gentlemen,  or 
yeomen,  chosen  to  consider  of  all   bills   of  indictment 
preferred  to  the  court,  which  they  either  return  as  true 
bills,  by  writing  upon  them  Billa  vera,  or  throw  out,  by 
indorsing  the  word  Ignoramus. — Petty  Jury,  consisting 
of  twelve  men  impaimelled,  i.  e.  arrayed  in   the  panel, 
or  little  square  pane  of  parchment,  on  which  the  names 
of  the  jurors  are  written.     This  jury  tries  all  cases,  cri- 
minal and  civil,  and  returns  what  is  called  vere  dictum, 
their  verdict,  or  true  decision  of  Guilty,  or  Xot  Guilty  ; 
in  the  former  for  the  plaintiff,  for  defendant  in  the  latter 
case,     [vide  Verdict]     When  any  of  the  jury-men  are 
objected  to  by  either  party,  they  are  said  to  be  1^4'/- 
lenged.     Challenges  are  of  two  sorts,  either  to  the  array, 
i.  e.  to  the  whole  panel  arrayed,  or  to  the  poll,  i.  e.   to 
particular  heads  or  persons  of  the  array,   [vide  Challenge] 
If   a   sufficient   number  of    unexceptionable  jurors   do 
not  appear,  then  either  party  may  pray  a  tales,  i.  e.  a 
supply  of  such  men  as  are  returned  on  the  first  panel,  in 
order  to  make  up  the   deficiency. —  Special  Jury  is  one 
that  is  returned  for  a  particular  cause. — Common  .fury 
is  one  returned  by  the  sheriff  according  to  the  directions 
of  the   statute  3  G.  2,   c.  2.>,  vvliich  appoints  that  the 
sheriff  shall  not  return  a  separate  panel  for  each  separate 
cause,  but  one  and  tlie  same  panel  for  all  causes  to  be 
tried  at  the  same  assizes,  containing  not  less  tlian  48 
jurors,  nor  more  than  "2. — ('oroner's  jury,  a  jury  consist- 
ing of  no  determinate  number,   being  twelve  or  more, 
which  are  summoned  by  the  coroner  in   matters  of  in- 
quest.— Jury  of  t tie  vieic,  a  jury  of  six  or  more  jurors, 
who  are  appointed  by  special  writ  of  habeas  corpora,  or 
distringas,   to   have   the  matters  in   question  shewed  to 
them.     Such  jurors  as  have  had  the  view  and  appear, 
shall  be  sworn  on  the  inquest  previous  to  any  other. 
JURY-MAST  (.Urt/-.)  a  yard  set  up  instead  of  a  mast  which 

has  been  broken  down  by  a  storm. 
JUS  (Ant.)  law,  right,  or  that  which  was  made  the  measure  to 
determine  what  is  just  to  be  done  or  omitted,  which  was  of 
different  kinds,  namely — ./»«  divinum,  which  was  either 
natural,  or  what  nature  teaches,  or  pontijicium,  what  the 
pontifex,  or  priest,  enjoins  ;  thus  a  house  was  protected 
jure  divino  ;  but  the  house  of  Cicero  was  liberated  jure 
pontificio,  i.  e.  by  the  pontifical  law.  Cic.  Harus.  c.  16, 
(i-c. — Jus  humanum,  human  law,  as  distinguished  from  the 
jus  divinum.  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.3,  c.  5  ;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  18. — Jus 
gentium,  the  law  of  nations,  comprehending  not  only  the 
law  of  nature,  but  the  law  of  compact  between  nations. — 
Jus  pratorium,  the  praetorian  law,  or  the  edicts  of  the 
praetors.  Cic.  Offic.  1.  1,  c.  10,  &c. — Jus  privatum,  what 
belonged  to  private  individuals. — Jus  publicuiyi,  as  distin- 
guished from  \.\ie  privatum,  comprehended  the  jus  pontiji- 
cium and  the  Jus  prqfanum.  Cic.  aclDiv.  1.  4,  c.  14  ;  Sueton. 
in  Aug.  c.  10. — Jus  civile,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  other- 
wise called  the  ,Jus  (luiritium,  because  it  belonged  at  first 
exclusively  to  the  Quirites,  or  Roman  citizens,  or  Jus  ur- 
banum,  because  it  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
This  was  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  law.  Cic.  in  Verr.  2, 
c.  12;  Plin.  1.  10,  ^p.  22;  Aid.  Cell.  1.  16,  c.  13;  Manui^ 
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de  Civil.  Homan.  opud  GrcEV.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Rom. — Jus. 
Lata,  the  Latin  hnv,  which  was  next  to  the  jus  civilix. — 
Jus  ilnlicum,  tiie  law  or  rights  belonging  to  tlie  other  coun- 
tries of  Ital)',  wliich  was  inferior  to  the  two  former. — Jus 
imagiiiis,  the  right  of  using  pictures  and  statues,  similar  to 
the  modern  right  of  bearing  coats  of  arms,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  none  but  those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had 
borne  some  curule  office. — Jus  hntwrum,  the  right  of  bear- 
ing offices. — Jus  npplicationis,  the  right  of  patrons  to  in- 
herit the  property  of  their  clients,  which  was  a  species  of 
jus  liareditarium.  Sigoii.  dc  Ant.  Jur.  civ.  Rom.  ;  Pallet. 
For.  Rom.  1.  5  ;  Gut/icr  de  Offic.  dom.  Aug.  ;  Lcet.  de  Ma- 
gistrnt.  Roman. 

Jus  is  also  another  name  for  a  court  of  justice,  or  the  place 
where  jus  dicilur,  i.  e.  justice  is  administered.  Cic.  pro 
Quint,  c.  95. 

Jus  (Laiv)  this  term  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  law  and  right 
in  many  modern  phrases,  as — Jus  accrescendi,  the  right  of 
survivorship  between  joint-tenants.  Lit.  280;  Co.  Lit. 
180. — Jus  ad  rem,  an  inchoate,  or  imperfect  right,  such  as 
a  parson  when  promoted  to  a  living  acquires. — .Jus  in  re,  the 
complete  and  full  right  which  a  parson  acquires  by  corporal 
possession. — Jus  Anglnrum,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
West  Saxons  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. — .Jus 
corona,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  distinction  from 
the  right  of  the  subject. — Jus  curialitatis  Ang/ia;  the  cur- 
tesy of  England,  [vide  Curlcsi/'} — ,/us  dnplicatum,  where 
a  man  hath  the  possession  as  well  as  property  in  any  thing. 
Bract.  I.  4,  tract  i,  c.  4. — Jus  habendi  ct  retinendi,  the 
right  to  have  and  retain  the  profits,  tithes,  offi^rings,  &c.  of 
a  rectory  and  parsonage. — ,Jus  palrunatus,  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage, or  presentation  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  otherwise 
called  the  advowson.  1  Ed.  6,  c.  2,  sect.  3  ;  1  Inst.  1 1(3. — 
,7us  possessionis,  the  right  of  seisin  or  possession  which  the 

parson  hath  to  the  tithes,  Sec Jus  post/iminii,  a  right  to  a 

claim  after  recapture,  as  applied  in  maritime  law. — ./us 
nrtesenlationis,  the  right  of  presentation,  the  same  as  Jus 
patronalus. — ,Jus  recuperandi,  intrandi,  &c.  the  right  of 
recovering  or  entering  lands,  &c. 

Jus  is  also  applied  in  the  Scotch  law,  as — .Ins  deliberandi, 
the  right  of  deliberating,  which  belongs  to  an  heir,  who  is 
not  compelled  to  enter  into  an  estate  within  a  year  and  a 
day  from  the  death  of  his  ancestor. — Jus  mariti,  the  right 
of  a  husband  to  his  wife's  goods,  and  the  rents  of  her  he- 
ritage.— fus  rclictcc,  the  right  which  a  wife  hath  after  her 
husband's  death  to  a  third  of  his  moveables  if  there  be 
children,  and  one  half  if  there  be  none. 

JUSSIE'UA  (Rot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Jussieu, 
a  distinguished  botanist,  Class  10  Dccaiulria,  Order  1  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft;  leaf  ovate. 
— Con.  petals  five,  sessile. — Stam.  Jihnnenls  ten,  very 
short;  anthers  roundish. — I'lsr.  germ  ahXon^,  inferior; 
style  filiform;  stig)na  flat. — l'i:u.  capsule  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as — ,/ussieua 
repent,  seu  Nir  Carambu,  Creeping  Jussieua. — .lussieua 
erecta,  seu  Onagra,  Upright  or  Ked-stalked  Jussieua,  &c. 

Jussieua  is  also  the  name  of  the  Jatropha  herbacea. 

JUST  A  (Archfcnl.)  a  certain  measure  of  li(iuor,  being  as 
much  as  was  sufficient  to  drink  at  once. 

JUST  DIVISOR  (Math.)  another  name  for  the  Common 
measure. 

JU'STICE  (Ant.)  vide  .Kijuitas. 

JusriCK  [Law)  that  which   is  just  and  right  between   man 

and  man,  or  the  actof  administering  justice. — .Justice-Seat, 

the  highest  court  that  is  lield  in  a  forest.     Mantv.  For.  Laxvs. 

c.  2i. — Justice  Ayres,  or  Justiciary  Courts,    [vide  Juslices'\ 

JU'STICEMENTS  [Lavi)  all  things  belonging   to  justice. 

Co.  on  ll'cstm.  'I'23. 
JU'STICES  (Law)    Justiciarii ;    officers  appointed  by  the 
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King  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment;  so  called  (xomjus- 
titia,  the  ancient  name  for  a  judge,  for  that  he  hath  his 

authority  by  deputation  not  jure  magistratus.     Glanv.  1.  2, 

c.  6. 

Justices  were  of  different  kinds,  as — Justices  of  Assize, 
such  as  were  wont  by  special  commission  to  be  sent  into 
this  or  that  county,  to  take  assizes  for  the  ease  of  the 
subjects. — Justices  in  Fyre,  justiciarii  itinerantes,  those 
who  were  sent  into  divers  counties  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine causes,  especially  such  as  were  termed  pleas  of  tlie 
Crown. — Justice  (if  the  Forest,  a  lord  by  his  office,  who 
hears  and  judges  all  ott'ences  within  the  King's  forest 
conmiitted  against  venison  or  vert. — ■lusticcs  (if  Gaol- 
Delivery,  those  who  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
appertaining  to  such  as  for  any  oft'ence  were  cast  into 
gaol. — Justices  of  the  .lews,  justices  for  regulating  the 
contracts  of  Jews,  appointed  by  Richard  I.  Hoxved. 
Llist.  Eccles. — .Justices  of  Labourers,  those  who  regu- 
lated the  aft'airs  of  labouring  men.  31  Ed.  1,  c. 'j ; 
21  Ed.  3,  c.  1  ;  15  Ed.  3,  &c.— .Justices  of  Nisi  Priiis 
are  now  what  Justices  of  the  Assize  were,  for  it  is  a 
common  adjournment  of  a  cause  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
to  put  it  ott"  to  such  a  day,  Nisi  Prius  justiciarii  vene- 
rent,  Sfc. — ,/ustices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  those  who  are 
deputed  upon  some  special  or  extraordinary  occasion. 
F.  N.  B.  110. — Justices  of  Pavillion,  judges  of  the  Pie- 
Powder  Court. — Justices  of  the  Peace,  Conscrvatores 
Pads,  judges  of  recoid  appointed  by  the  King's  com- 
mission to  maintain  the  peace  within  certain  limits.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  all  the  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  general  con- 
servators of  the  peace  throughout  England.  The  Coro- 
ner is  a  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  own  county. 
1  Ed.  3,  Stat.  2,  c.  16 ;  Britt.  c.  3  ;  F.  N.  B.81;2  Inst.  ; 
Lamb.  Eiren.  12. — Justices  of  the  Quorum,  particular 
justices  of  the  peace,  whose  commission  begins  Quorum 
aliquem  vesirim,  A.  B.  C.  D.  Stc.  tntum  esse  volumits, 
"Anyone  of  you,  the  aforesaid  A.  B.  CD.  &c.  we 
will  shall  be  one." — .Justices  of  Tryal,  or  Tryal  Baston, 
certain  justices  appointed  by  King  Edward  I.  to  make 
inquisition  through  the  realm  upon  all  officers,  touching 
bribery,  extortion,  &c.  as  also  upon  breakers  of  the 
peace,  (S:c. — Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom  are  persons 
deputed  to  be  regents  or  chief  governors  of  the  realm 
during  the  king's  absence. 
JUSTPCIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  ZJ/a/jt/n'n,  Order 

1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled,  ringent ;  tube  gibbose  ;  border  two-lipped  ;  lip 
superior  oblong;  lip  inferior  of  the  same  length — Stam. 
filaments  two,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  upright. — Vist. germ 
top-shaped  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Peii.  capsule 
oblong,  obtuse  ;  seeds  roundish. 

Species.     The  species  are  mostly  shrubby  or  herbaceous 
annuals,  as  the — .Juslicia  fastunsa,  sulcata,  S^-c. 
JUSTrCIARY    (Laxv)    Justiciarius,   in    I'rench    .Tusticier; 

another  name  for  a  judge.     Bakers  Chron.  Angl.  fol.  118; 

Speed,  fol.  473. 
JUSTl'CIES    (Latv)    or  .Tnstitics,   a   writ   directed    to   the 

sheriff  for  the  dispatch  of  justice  in  some  special  cause, 

wherewith  of  his  own    authority  he  cannot   deal   in   the 

County  C'ourt.    This  writ  enables  him  to  hold  plea  of  a  great 

sum;  whereas  by  his  ordinary  pow(>r  he  is  limited  to  sums 

under  40s.     Bract.  I.  4:  /•'.  N.  B.  117  ;  Kitch.  74. 
JUSTIEI'ABLE  HOMICIDE   [Law)  vide  Homicide. 
JUSTIITCA'TION   ('rhcol.)  the   clearing  sinners  from  tlie 

guilt  of  their  transgressions  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's 

righteousness. 
Justification  (Laxu)  the  giving  a  good  reason  in  court 
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why  a  man  hath  done  a  thing  for  which  he  is  called  to 

answer. 
JUSTIFICA'TORS  (Lniv)  a  kind  of  compurgators,  or  those 

who  by  oath  justified  the  innocence  or  oaths  of  others,  as 

in  the  case  of  wagers  of  law. 
TO  JU'STIFY  (Lntu)  vide  Justification. — Justifying  Bail  is 

when  the  bail  personally  appear  in  court  to  justify  theni- 

gelves  against  the  exceptions  entered  by  the  plaintiff. 
TO  Justify  (Print.)  to  make  the  lines  equally  tight  or  slack. 
JUSTI'NIANS  {Ecc.)  a  religious  order  founded  in  IH  I. 
JUSTI'TIA  (Law)  a  statute  law  or  ordnance.     Hovedon.  1. 
JUSTS  (Arc)ucol.)  or  Jousts,  engagements  by  men  on  horse- 
back with  spears,  by  way  of  diversion. 
JU'TER  (Chem.)  the  fruitful,  congealing,  saltish  quality  of 

tlie  earth. 
JU'TTY  (Arc/tit.)  the  part  of  a  building  which  juts  or  stands 

out  farther  than  the  rest. 
JUVEN'ALIA  (Ant.)  a  feast  instituted  for  youth  by  Nero, 

when  his  beard  was  first  shaven.   Tacit.  Annal.  1.  H,  c.  15 ; 

Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  11  ;  Dio.  1.61. 
JU'XTA-POSITION  (Anat.)  that  disposition  of  parts  in  a 

body  whereby  they  are  joined  and  combined  together. 
I'VY  (Bot.)  the   Hedera   Helix  of  Linnaeus. — Ground  Ivy, 

the  Glecoma  Hederacea,  a  perennial. 
rXIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1 

Mono<:ynia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  bivalve. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — St.im.  Jilnments  three  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  n-fn«  inferior  ;  .'(/j//f  simple ;  stigmas  three. — Per. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Ixia  bulbocodium 
sysrinchium,  seu  Crocus  ixia  aristata.  Bearded  Ixia. — 
Ixia  longijlora,  seu  Gladiolus,  Long-flowered  Ixia. — Ixia 
rosea,  seu  BidLocodiuni,  Rose-coloured  Ixia,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Ixiaparviflora,  Small-flowered 
Ixia. — Ixia  cinnamomea.  Cinnamon-coloured  Ixia. — 
Ixia  Jiexuosa,  Bending-stalkcd  Ixia. — Ixia  Chinensis, 
China  Ixia,  &c.     Clus.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. 

Ixia  is  also  the  Gladiolus  plicatus  of  Linnneus. 

IXI'NA  [B:it.)  the  Kramerin  ixiua  of  Linnaeus. 

IXO'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4;  2eir«H0?na,  Order 
1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong. — PiST. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  two-cleft. — Per, 
berry  roundish  ;  seeds  by  fours. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Ixora  coc- 
cinea,  .Jasminium,  Arbor  Indica,  seu  Schetti,  Scarlet 
Ixora,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Ixora  alba,  seu  Bern 
schetti.  White  Ixora, native  of  Cochin-China. — Ixora  Ame- 
ricana, American  Ixora,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  &c. 
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K.  vide  Abbreviations. 

KA'AL-CAT  (Zool.)  a  country  word  for  a  male  cat. 

KABBA'DE  (Mil.)  in  French  cabade,  a  military  dress  which 
is  worn  by  the  modern  Greeks. 

K'ABBALA  (Ant.)  vide  Cabala. 

K  A'BIN  (Po//<.)  a  sort  of  temporary  marriage  among  the  Turks. 

KADA'LI  (Bot.)  the  Osbeclia  Chinensis  of  hinnxus. 

KADANA'KU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Aloe. 

KA'DARITES  (Theol.)  a  sect  among  the  Mahometans  who 
deny  the  generally  received  tenet  of  predestination. 

KADENPO'LE.\  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Carcx  or  Sedge. 

KADEZADETI'TES  {Bot.)  a  modern  sect  of  Mahometans, 
who  have  introduced  several  ceremonies  in  praying  for  de- 
parted souls  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

KAEMPFE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  superior. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. —  Stam.  Jilament  one  ;  anther  linear. —  PiST. 
germ  roundish ;  style  the  length  of  the  tube ;  stigma 
roundish. — Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Kaernjyferia  Galanga,  Kat- 
spda,  Cakeolus,  Contrajerva,  seu  Galanga,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Kaempferia  rotunda,  Zedoaria,  seu  Malan, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

KA'HA   (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  C!«-e;()Ha. 

KAJA'MA  [Polit.)  a  collection  of  treasure  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  a  Jaghirdar,  or  military  chief,  in  the 
Indian  empire. 

KAKA-MU'LLU  [Bot.)  the  Pedalium  murex  of  Linnaus, 
an  Indian  siliquose  tree,  the  bark  of  which,  boiled  in  milk,  is 
good  for  a  diabetes.     Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

KA'KAPU  (Bot.)  the  Torenia  Asiatica  of  Linnaeus.  Rheed. 
Hort.  Mai. 

KAKA-TO'DDALI  (Bot.)  the  Paullinia  Asiatica  of  Lin- 
naeus.    Rheed.  Hurt.  Mai. 

KAK  TO'WD  A  ( Mil.)  fine  mould  beaten  strongly  in  between 


two  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  arrows  into  when  the 
walls  are  taken  away. 

KACU  VALLI  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dolichos. 

KA'LAI  (Mil.)  a  fort  or  fortress  among  the  Turks. 

KALE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Brassica. 

KALE'E  (Myth.)  an  Indian  deity  to  which  human  sacrifices 
were  offered. 

KALENDyE  (Ant.)  the  Calends,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  first  day  of  each  month,  so  named  from  tlje 
obsolete  word  calo,  and  the  Greek  word  Kx>.tu,  to  cal! ; 
because  the  priests  called  the  holidays  of  each  month  on 
that  day.  The  Calends  were  consecrated  to  Juno,  but  the 
Calends  of  January  were  also  sacred  to  Janus,  Jupiter,  and 
iEsculapius.  On  this  day,  which  was  New-Year's  day, 
there  was  great  rejoicing;  the  magistrates  entered  their 
office,  and  the  people  made  a  commencement  of  any  new 
work  that  they  were  going  to  undertake,  [vide  Kalendariuni] 

KALENDARIUM  ROMANUM  (/Int.)  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar, is  the  account  which  the  Romans  took  of  time  and  its 
several  divisions,  together  with  all  the  important  public 
concerns  which  fell  within  the  different  periods.  The  Roman 
month  was  divided  into  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  all 
which  are  reckoned  backwards.  The  Calends  are  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  as  Kalendis  Januarii,  the  first  day  of 
January;  Pridie  Kalendarum  vel  Kalendas,  the  31st  of 
December  ;  III.  Kal.  the  30th  ;  IV.  Kal.  the  29th,  &c. 
The  Nones,  being  four,  follow  the  Calends;  thus,  IV.  No- 
nas Jan.  is  the  'id  of  January  ;  III.  Non.  Jan.  the  3d ; 
Pridie  Non.  Jan.  the  4th  ;  and  Nonis  Jan.  the  5th.  In 
March,  May,  July,  and  October,  there  are  six  Nones. 
After  these  the  Ides  in  each  month,  being  eight,  as 
VIII.  Id.  Jan.  i.  e.  Octavo  Idium  vcl  Idus  is  the  6th  of 
January,  and  so  on  till  you  come  to  the  Ides  themselves ; 
Idilms'januarii,v/\nQ\\\st\\(i  13th.  The  Calends  follow- 
ing the  Ides  are  to  be  reckoned  to  the  next  month. 
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Tlic  following  Table  exhibits  the  view  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  containing  an  account  of  the  Festivals,  Games,  and  the 
Deities  to  which  the  several  days  are  consecrated,  <S:c. 


Junuarius. 

F.lTUarius. 

jMartius. 

^prili!. 

1 

Kal.           Junoni,  Jano,Jovi, 

1 

Kal.           Lucarja,  Junoni. 

1 

Kal.            Malronalia    Juno- 

1 

Kal.           Vcncri  et  Fortunac 

Msciilavio, 

2 

IV.  Non. 

nisLncinijt,  An- 

virili. 

2 

XV.  Non. 

3 

III.  Nun. 

cilia  Martis. 

2 

IV.  Non. 

3 

III.  Non. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

2 

VI.  Non. 

3 

III.  Non. 

4 

Pritl.  Nun. 

5 

Nona.. 

3 

V.  Nun. 

4 

Pnd.  Non. 

5 

Non.-v. 

6 

VIII.  Id. 

4 

IV.  Non. 

S 

Nona\            Me^ak'sia. 

6 

VIII.  Id. 

7 

VII.  Id. 

5 

III.  Non. 

6 

VIII.  Id.     Fortuna;    poblic* 

VII.  Id. 

8 

VI.  Id. 

6 

Prid.  Non.  Vestae. 

Uigno.'  natalis. 

h 

VI.  M. 

9 

V.  Id. 

7 

NoniE. 

7 

VII.  Id.     Natalis  ApoL 

9 

V.  Id.     Agonalia. 

10 

IV.  Id. 

8 

VIII.  Id. 

8 

VI.  Id. 

10 

IV.  Id. 

11 

III.  Id. 

9 

VII.  Id. 

9 

V.  Id.     Cerealia,  Ludi  Cir- 

11 

III.  Id.     Carmcntalia. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

10 

VI.  Id. 

censes. 

12 

Prid.  Id.     CompitaJia. 

13 

iHus,           Fauni  Fest.  ct  Jov. 

11 

V.  Id. 

10 

IV.  Id. 

13 

ldii&,            Jovi  6taton'. 

14 

XVI.  Kal.  U. 

12 

IV.  Id. 

11 

III.  Id. 

14 

XIX.  Kal.  F. 

15 

XA'.  Kal.  Lupercalia. 

13 

III.  Id. 

12 

Prid.  Id.     IMagna  Mater  Ro- 

ij 

XVI 11.  Kal. 

IB 

XIV.  Kal. 

14 

Prid.  Id.     Equiria  altera. 

manl  adducta. 

16 

XVII.  Kal. 

17 

XIII.  Kal.  Quirinalia,  Forni- 

15 

Idus,            Anna;  Perenna:. 

13 

Idus,           Jovi,  Viclori,  et  Li- 

17 

XVI.  Kul. 

calia,  Diismani- 

16 

XVII.  Kal.  A. 

bertati. 

1« 

XV.  Kal. 

bus  sacra  teralia. 

17 

XVI.  Kal.  Liberalia  Agonia. 

14 

XVIII.  Kal.  W. 

19 

XIV.  Kal. 

IS 

XII.  Kal. 

18 

XV.  Kal. 

15 

XVII.  Kal.  Fordicidia. 

eo 

XIII.  Kal. 

19 

XI.  Kal.  Dea?  MuUe. 

19 

XIV.  Kal.  Quinquatria. 

16 

XVI.  Kal. 

81 

XII.  Kal. 

20 

X.  Kal.  Charistia. 

20 

XI 11.  Kal. 

17 

XV.  Kal. 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

21 

IX.  Kal.  Temiinalia. 

21 

XII.  Kal. 

18 

XIV.  Kal.  Equiria  in  Cir.  Mai. 

S3 

X.  Kal.  Sementinrc  feria;. 

22 

VIII.  Kal. 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

19 

XIII.  Kal. 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

23 

VII.  Kal.  Regifugiura. 

23 

X.  Kal.  Tubelustrium. 

20 

XII.  Kal. 

25 

VIII.  Kal. 

24 

VI.  Kal. 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

21 

XI.  Kal.  Palilia,    Agonalia, 

26 

VII    Kal. 

25 

V.  Kal. 

25 

VIII.  Kal.  Hilaria       Malris 

lioma;  natalis. 

27 

VI.  Kal.    Castori    et    Pol- 

26 

IV.  Kal. 

Deum  Festa. 

22 

X.  Kal. 

lusi. 

27 

III.  Kal.  Equiria. 

26 

VII.  Kal. 

23 

IX.  Kal.  Vcnalia,    Jovi   ct 

28 

V.  Kal. 

28 

Pnd.  Kal. 

27 

VI.  Kal. 

Veneri. 

29 

IV.  Kal.  Equiria. 

28 

V.  Kal.  Megalcsia. 

24 

VIII.  Kal. 

30 

III.  Kal.  Paci. 

29 

IV.  Kal. 

25 

VII.  Kal.  Uobigalia. 

31 

Prid.  Kal.  Diis  Pcnatibus. 

30 

1 1 1.  Kal.  Jano,    Concordiae, 
Saluti,  Paci. 

26 

27 

VI.  Kal.  Latina;  Feriop. 
V.  Kal. 

31 

Prid.  Kal.  Dianic. 

28 
29 
30 

IV.  Kal.  Floralia. 
in.  Kal. 
Prid.  Kal.  Vo^ta-  Palalinn. 

Maius. 

Junius. 

Julius. 

./iuguslus. 

1 

Kal.          Bona;  Den;  Laribus 

1 

Kal.           Marti,  Carnae  Dea;. 

1 

Kal. 

1 

Kal.            Spci. 

prxstitibus      ara 

2 

IV.  Non. 

VI.  Non. 

2 

IV.  Non. 

posiu. 

3 

III.  Non.  Bcllonaf. 

3 

V.  Non. 

3 

III.  Non. 

2 

VI.  Non. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

4 

IV.  Non. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

3 

V.  Non. 

5 

Nona;. 

5 

III.  Non.  Populifugium. 

5 

NonaD.            Saluti. 

4 

IV.  Non. 

6 

VIII.  Id.     Sponsoris  Jovis. 

6 

Prid.  Non. 

6 

VIII.  Id. 

.■; 

III.  Non. 

7 

VII.  Id.     Ludi  piscatorii. 

7 

Nona;.             Caprotin.-r,  Ancil- 

7 

VII.  Id. 

B 

Pnd.  Non. 

8 

VI.  Id. 

larum  lestuni. 

8 

VI.  Id.     Soli  Indigeti. 

7 

Non-e. 

9 

V.  Id.     Vesta;,  Asinus  Co- 

8 

VIII.  Id. 

9 

V.  M. 

u 

VIM.  Id. 

ronatur. 

9 

VII.  Id. 

10 

IV.  Id.      Opi  et  Cercri. 

9 

VII.  Id.      Lcmuria. 

10 

IV.  Id.     Matralia. 

10 

VI.  Id. 

11 

111.  Id.     IKrculi       magna 

10 

VI.  Id. 

11 

HI.  Id.     Forti  Fortuna;. 

11 

V.  Id.     Eudi  ApoUinares. 

custodi. 

11 

V.  Id. 

12 

Prid.  Id.     Matris  Malut.T. 

12 

IV.  Id.    Fortuna;muliebris. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

12 

IV.  Id.      Martisbisultoris. 

13 

Idus,            Jovi  invRti  Quin- 

13 

III.  Id. 

13 

Idus,           Diana;,  Vcrtninno. 

i:: 

III.  Id. 

quatruus  minus- 

14 

Prid.  Id. 

14 

XIX.  Kal.  S. 

14 

Pnd.  Id. 

c'ula-. 

15 

Idus,           CastorisetPollucis. 

15 

XVIll.  Kal. 

I.** 

Idus,            IVTcrcurii    natalis. 

14 

XVIII.  Kal.  J. 

1(> 

XVII.  Kal.  A. 

16 

XVII.  Kal. 

.MiMcatorumdics 

15 

XVII.  Kal. 

17 

X\I.  Kal.  Allicnsis  diesatra. 

17 

XVI.  Kal.  Portuninalia. 

I'lStUS. 

16 

XVI.  Kal. 

18 

XV.  Kal. 

18 

XA'.  Kal.  Consualia,  Sabina- 

16 

XVn.  K,al.  J. 

17 

XV.  Kal. 

19 

XIV.  Kal. 

runi  raptus 

17 

X%  1.  Kal. 

18 

XIV.  Kal. 

20 

XIII.  Kal. 

19 

XIV.  Kal. 

IH 

XV.  Kal. 

19 

XIII.  Kal.  Minerv.-ein  Avent. 

21 

XII.  Kal. 

20 

XIII.  Kal.  Venalia  secunda. 

19 

XIV.  Kal. 

20 

Xll.  Kal.  .Sutnmanalia. 

XI.  Kal. 

21 

Xll.  Kal.  ^'cnalla  rustica. 

20 

Xlll.  KaL 

21 

XI.  Kal. 

23 

X.  Kal. 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

21 

XII.  Kal.  Agonalia  Vejovi. 

22 

X.  Kal. 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

23 

X.  Kal.  Vulcanalia. 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

23 

IX.  Kal. 

"5 

VIII.  Kal.  Furinalia. 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

2.1 

X.  Kal.  Vcilcano,      IMai.T, 

24 

VIII.  Kal.  Fortis  Fortuna;. 

26 

VII.  Kal. 

25 

VIII.  Kal.  OpiCoBfei*. 

'rubilu.striuin. 

25 

VII.  Kal. 

27 

VI.  Kal. 

26 

VII.  Kal. 

21 

IX.  Kal.  Ucgifugium      Al- 

26 

VI.  Kal. 

•8 

V.  Kal.  Neptunalia. 

2T 

VI.  Kal. 

teruin. 

27 

V.            Jovi  Slatori.ct  La- 

29 

IV.  Kal. 

28 

V.  Kal.  Aroo  Victoria. 

23 

VIII.  Knl. 

ribus. 

.10 

III.  Kal. 

29 

IV.  Kal. 

86 

VII.  Kal. 

28 

IV.  Kal. 

31 

Pnd.  Kal. 

SO 

HI.  Kal. 

27 

VI.  Kal. 

29 

III.  Kal. 

31 

Prid.  Kal. 

2R 

V.  Kal. 

30 

Prid.  Kal.  Ilcrculis    et   Mu- 

29 

IV.    Kal. 

sarum. 

30 

III.  Kal. 

31 

Pnd.  Kal. 
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ScpU-mbcr. 

October. 

XuvcmU-r. 

Di-ccmbcr. 

1 

Kal.            Vulcani        tutela 

1 

Kal. 

JIartis  tutela  Oct. 

1 

Kal. 

Dian.T  tutela  hie 

1 

Kal.            Fortun.-i;     INIulie- 

Septcmb. 

2 

VI.  Xon 

mensis. 

bris  t'estum. 

2 

IV.  Non.  Dionysia. 

3 

V.  Xon 

IV. 

Non. 

o 

IV.  Non. 

S 

III.  Non. 

4 

IV.  Xon 

3 

III. 

Non. 

3 

III.  Non.  Neptuno   et    Mi- 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

5 

III.  Non 

4 

Prid 

Nou.  Jovis  epulum. 

nerva;. 

S 

Nona?. 

6 

Pnd.  Non 

5 

Non.-E. 

Neptunalia. 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

6 

VIII.  Id.      Erebro. 

7 

N0I1.X-. 

6 

VIII. 

Id. 

5 

Nonaj.            Faunalia. 

7 

VII.  Id. 

8 

VIII.  Id. 

Pyajnepsia  Apoll. 

7 

VII. 

Id. 

6 

VIII.  Id. 

8 

VI.  Id. 

9 

VII.  Id. 

8 

VI. 

Id. 

7 

VII.  Id.      Junoni  Jueali. 

9 

V.  Id. 

10 

VI.  Id. 

Oschophoria. 

9 

V. 

Id. 

8 

VI.  Id.                       ^ 

10 

IV.  Id. 

11 

V.  Id. 

10 

IV 

Id. 

fl 

V.  Id. 

11 

III.  Id. 

12 

IV.  Id. 

Aueu^tifolia. 

11 

III. 

Id.      Maria  claiiduntur 

10 

IV.  Id. 

12 

Prid.  Id. 

13 

III.  Id. 

Fontinalia. 

usque adVl.  Id. 

11 

III.            Agonalia,     Alcy- 

13 

Idus,            Jovi  Capitolii  De- 

14 

Pnd.  Id. 

aiart. 

onii  dies. 

dic.  PrjEtor  Cla- 

Ij 

Idus, 

Jlercurio  Jlerca- 

12 

Prid 

Id. 

12 

Prid.  Id.     Equiria. 

yum  pangit. 

turessacr.JIarti. 

13 

Idus, 

PithcTgia,    Lectis- 

13 

Idus, 

14 

■S.VIU.  Kal. 

16 

XVII.  Kal. 

ternTa. 

14 

XIX.  Kal.  Bi-umali.i. 

15 

XVII.  Kal.   Ludi  Roman!  sive 

17 

XVI.  Kal. 

14 

XVIII. 

Kal. 

15 

XVIII.  Kal. 

JIagniper4dies. 

18 

XV.  Kal. 

Jovi  Libcratori. 

IS 

XVII. 

Kal.  Ludi  Plebeii. 

Ifi 

XVII.  Kal. 

16 

XVI.  Kal. 

19 

XIV.  Kal. 

Arinilustrium. 

16 

XVI 

Kal. 

17 

XVI.  Kal.  Saturnalia. 

17 

XV.  Kal. 

20 

XIII.  Kal. 

17 

XV. 

Kal. 

18 

XV.  Kal. 

13 

XIV.  Kal. 

21 

XII.  Kal. 

18 

XIV 

Kal. 

19 

XIV.  Kal.   Opalia. 

19 

XIII.  Kal. 

22 

XI.  Kal. 

19 

XIII. 

Kal.   Crna  Portificum 

20 

XIII.  Kal.   .Sigillaria. 

20 

XII.  Kal.   Romuli  natalis. 

23 

X.  Kal. 

Hoc    mense    Li- 

in           h.inorem 

21 

XII.  Kal.   Angeronalia,Hor- 

21 

XI.  Kal. 

bero  sacr.  fiebat« 

IMagna  Jlatris. 

culi,  et  Cereri. 

2'2 

X.  Kal. 

24 

IX.  Kal. 

20 

XII. 

Kal. 

22 

XI.  Kal.   Feria;,Compitalia. 
X.  Kal.   Feria-.JoTis,  Lau- 

23 

IX.  Kal. 

25 

VIII.  Kal. 

Vertumni  ferine. 

21 

XI. 

Kal. 

23 

24 

VIII.  Kal. 

26 

VII.  Kal. 

22 

X. 

Kal.   Plutoni  et  Proser- 

rontinalia. 

25 

VII.  Kal.  Veneri,     Saturno, 

27 

VI.  Kal. 

Laudi  Victoria. 

pina;. 

24 

IX.  Kal.  Juvenalis  dies. 

ilania;. 

28 

V.  Kal. 

23 

IX 

Kal. 

25 

VIII.  Kal. 

26 

VI.  Kal. 

29 

IV.  KaL 

24 

VIII. 

Kal.   Bi-umalia. 

VII.  Kal. 

27 

y.  Kal.  Fortuna;  reduci. 

30 

III.  Kal. 

25 

VII. 

Kal. 

27 

VI.   Kal. 

28 

IV.  K.,1. 

31 

Prid.  KaU 

26 

VI 

Kal. 

28 

^".  Kal.  Hie    mensis    Sa- 

29 

III.  Kal. 

£7 

V 

Kal. 

turno  sacer. 

30 

Prid.  Kal.  JIeditrinalia,Epu- 

28 

IV. 

Kal. 

29 

IV.  Kal.  VestiE  ver  tutcU-. 

lum  Minerva. 

29 

III. 

Kal. 

30 

III.  Kal. 

30 

I'rid. 

Kal. 

31 

Prid.  Kal. 

J'an:  lie  Ling.   Lnt.;     Fest.  de   Signif.    Verb.;    Macrob. 

SatitDwl.  Siccam.  rle  Fcst.  apiid  Grav.  Thrs.  Aniitj.  torn.  viii. 

KALENDE'RS  (Theol.)  an  epicurean  sect  araont;  the  31a- 

hometans,   who   pretended  to  practise    their   religion   by 

means  of  libertinism  and  debauchery. 

KA'LI  (Bnt.)  \.\\(:  Aizonn  catiaricnse  oi\Annx\ii. 

KA'LL.\.-\T  (Polit.)  an  Indian  dress  given  to  anj'  person 

invested  with  a  new  office. 
KALMIA   {Bof.)  a  genus   of  plants,  so  called  from  Peter 
Kalm,  Professor  of  Botany,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic    CItarncter.      Cal.    perianth    five-parted. — Cor. 
pefal  one. — St. K'm.  filnments  ten  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
ffgnn  roundish;  .?/_y/(?  thread-form ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
capsule  sub-globose  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Kalmia  latifolia, 
Andromeda,   Chamic-Dapline,  seu  Ledum,  Broad-leaved 
Kalmia,  native  of  Carolina. — Kalmia  angustifvlia,   seu 
Cisius,  Narrow-leaved  Kalmia,  &c. 
Kalmia  is  also  the  Rhododendron  maximum  of  Linnocus. 
KAM  (Polit.)  or  Cham,  an  elective  Prince  belonging  to  one 
familj',  who  has  full  power  over  the  small  states  of  Tartary. 
KA'MSIN  (Xat.)  the  hot  winds  blowing  over  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert,  and  reaching  Egypt  about  the  period 
of  the  equinox. 
KANAU'TS  (Mil.)  a  term  used  in  India  to  express  the  walls 

of  a  canvas  tent. 
KANGURO'O  {Zool.)  an  animal  in  New  Holland,  the  Di- 
delphis  gigantea  of  Linnaeus,  which  when  full   grown  is  as 
large  as  a  sheep.     It  has  a  long  thick  tail,  leaps  and  eats 
like  a  squirrel,  feeds  on  flesh  and  vegetables,  and  burrows 
in  the  ground. 
KA'NTREF  (Laxv)  vide  Cantred. 
KA'OLIN  (Min.)  a  sort  of  clay;  one  of  the  ingredients  of 

tlie  Chinese  porcelain. 
KAPA  ynava  (Bot.)  the  Anacardium  occidentale  of  Linnaeus. 
Rhced;  Hort.Mal. 
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KAPATSIA'KA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Bromelia. 

KA'PPA  kelenger  [Bot.)    the   Convolvulus  batatas  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

K.AR.VTAS  (Bot.)  the  Bromelia  penguin  and  Bromelia  ka- 

ratas  of  Linna;us. 
KA'REMYLE  (Bot.)  the  Orobus  of  Linnaus. 

KARFE  (Rot.)  another  name  for  Cinnamon. 

KARE'N.A  (Med.)  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  smallest 
drop. 

KA'RIL  (Bot.)  the  Sterculiafcetida  of  Linnaeus.     Rail  Hi't  ■ 

I       Rhced  Hort.  Mai. 

KARIL  KA'NDEL  (Bof.)  the  Rfiizophora  ctjUndrica  of  Lin- 
naeus.    Rail  Hist.;  Rhecd  Hort.  Mai. 

KA'RIN7;o/o  (Bot.)  a  species  of  tlie  Arum. 

KARI'NTA  kali  (Bot.)  the  Psi/chotria  herbacea  of  Linnrcus. 

KA'RITE  (Arclueol.)  a  name  given  formerly  to  the  best  beer 
in  a  monasterj-. 

K.VRI  WE'LLI  panna  (Bot.)  the  Polypodium  parasiticum  of 
Linn«us. 

K.ARLE  (Archcsol.)  from  the  Saxon   ceopl,  a  clown  or  ser- 
vant. 

KA'ROB  (Com.)  a  sort  of  small  weight  used  by  goldsmiths 
being  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  grain. 

KARllA'TA/ceni  (Archo'ol.)  a  cart  load  of  haj-. 

KA'TIK  (Chron.)  an  Indian  month  corresponding  nearly  to 
our  October. 

KATOU-A'LOU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ficus. 

KATOU-CO'NNA  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  bigemina  of  LinnEeus 

KATOU-IN'DEL  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Elate. 

KATOU-IN'SCHI-KUE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Amomum 

KATOU-KA'RUA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Laurus. 

KATOU-TESTA'CEA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Nauclea 

KATSJI  KELE'NGU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dioscorea. 

KATSJULA  KELE'NGU  (Bot.)  the  Kaempferia  galanga  of 
Linnaeus.  '^ 

KATTU  KELE'NGU  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  malaiarictis  of 
Linnaeus. 
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KAttUKO-KE'LANG  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Chitin. 

KATTU-TA'GUA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Indignfera. 

KATU-BA'LA  {Bnt.)  the  Carina  iitdka  of  Linnxus. 

KATU-BELOO'UEN  [Bot.)  a  species  of  Hibiscus. 

KATU-KA'PEL  (But.)  a  species  of  Alntris. 

KATU-KA'UA  xialli  [Bot  )  a  species  of  the  Pisonia. 

KATU-KA'TS.IIL  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Dioscorea. 

KATU-PITJE'GAM  mulla  (But.)  a  species  of  the  Jasmimm. 

KA'TZEN  silver  (Min.)  a  species  of  stone  whicli  is  said  to 
resist  fire  and  water. 

KAV'ARA  PU'LLU  {But.)  a  species  of  C^nosiirus. 

KAV'Kl  {But.)  the  Mimusops  l<auki  of  Linnaeus. 

KAUSA'KA/'in^^f/  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Bigiioiiia. 

KA'YAGE  {Com.)  money  paid  for  wharfage. 

KA'YSIR  {Min.)  the  pumice-stone. 

KE'BBERS  {Husband.)  refuse  sheep  taken  out  of  the  flock. 

KECHERKLE'CHI  {Mil.)  guards  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  King  of  Persia. 

TO  KE'CKLE  {Mar.)  to  wind  or  twine  some  small  ropes 
about  the  cable  or  bolt-rope,  to  preserve  them  from  galling 
in  the  hawse. 

KECKS  {Bot.)  dry  hollow  stalks  of  plants. 

KEDA'LI  {Bot.)  the  Melastoma  malabatlirica  of  Linnaus. 

TO  KEDGE  {Mar.)  to  set  up  the  fore-sail,  fore-topsail,  and 
raizen,  and  let  a  ship  drive  with  the  tide  when  the  wind  is 
contrary  to  the  tide. 

KE'DGER  [Mar.)  ked^e,  or  hedge-anchor,  a  small  anchor 
used  in  calm  weather  and  a  narrow  stream. — Kedge-rope,  a 
rope  belonging  to  the  kedge-anchor. 

KEEL  [Mar.)  from  the  Greek  ^co.ao?,  hollow;  the  lowest 
piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  at  the  bottom  of  her  hull,  one 
end  whereof  is  at  the  stem,  and  the  other  at  the  stern. — 
False  keel,  a  second  keel,  which  is  sometimes  put  under 
the  first. — Rank  keel,  a  deep  keel,  which  is  good  to  keep  a 
ship  from  rolling. — Keel-haling,  or  keel-raking,  a  punish- 
ment of  offenders  at  sea,  by  letting  them  down  with  ropes, 
and  drawing  them  underneath  the  keel  from  one  side  to 
the  other. — Keel-rope,  a  hair  roi)e,  running  between  the 
keelson  and  the  keel  of  a  ship,  to  clear  the  limber-holes 
when  they  are  choakcd  with  ballast. 

Keel  is  also  the  name  of  a  low  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  in 
the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down  from  Newcastle. 

Keei,  {Bot.)  vide  Carina. 

KEE'LACiE  [Mar.)  a  duty  paid  at  Hartlepool,  in  Durham, 
for  every  ship  coming  into  that  port. 

KEELED  {Bot.)  vide  Carinalus. 

KEE'LICRS  (Mar.)  small  tubs  which  hold  stuff  for  the  calk- 
ing of  ships. 

KEEL-MEN  [Mar.)  those  who  manage  the  keels. 

KEELS  {Mar.)  in  the  Saxon  caelej-,  a  sort  of  long-boats,  in 
which  the  Saxons  invaded  England. 

KEELSON  {Mar.)  the  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship  next  to  her 
keel,  lying  right  over  it,  immediately  above  her  floor- 
timbers. 

KEEP  {Mil.)  a  strong  tower  in  the  middle  of  a  castle,  which 
was  commonly  the  last  resort  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  case 
of  a  siege. 

TO  Keep  {Mar.)  a  term  employed  in  several  phrases,  as  "  To 
keep  the  land  aboard,"  i.  e.  to  keep  within  sight  of  land  as 
much  as  possible.  "  To  keep  the  luff,"  or  "  To  keep  the 
wind,"  to  continue  close  to  the  wind,  or  sail  in  a  course 
inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  wind."  "  To  keep  off  from 
the  shore,"  i.  e.  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  the, 
shore. 

TO  Keep  (Mil.)  is  also  used  in  military  phrases,  as  "  To  keep 
off,"  i.  e.  to  beat  off  from  a  town,  or  any  other  post.  "  To 
keep  up,"  is  in  military  movements  to  keep  a  regular  pace; 
and  in  firing,  "  To  keep  up  a  heavy  fire,"  is  to  continue 
firing  in  regular  succession. 

KEE'PEK  (Law)  a  terra  applied  in  several  phrases,  as — 
4< 
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Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  lord  by  his  oflRce,  and  one  of 
the  King's  Privy  Council. — Keeper  of  the  Privi/  Seal,  a 
lord  by  his  office,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  charters 
signed  by  the  King,  before  they  come  to  the  (jreat  Seal, 
and  also  such  deeds  as  do  not  pass  the  Great  Seal  at  all. — 
Keeper  of  the  Forest,  an  officer  who  has  the  principal  go- 
vernment of  all  things  belonging  to  the  forest. — Keeper  of 
the  Touch,  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  now  called  the  Master 
of  the  Assay. — Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England,  [[vide 
Custodcs  libertatis'] 

Keeper  r>f  the  Boat  [Mar.')  one  of  the  boat's  crew,  who 
stands  sentinel  in  his  turn  to  take  care  of  the  boat. 

KEE'PING  (Paint.)  a  term  signifying  the  management  of 
the  colours,  i.  e.  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  produce  the 
proper  relievo,  or  in  fact  to  make  all  the  parts  of  a  picture 
subordinate  to  the  principal  figure. 

KEE'VER  [Husband.)  a  brewing  vessel  for  the  liquor  to  work 
in  before  it  is  put  into  the  cask. 

KEG  (Com.)  a  vessel  for  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  other  pickled 
fish,  &c. 

KEI'RI  (Bot.)  the  Cheirantlius  chceiri  of  Linnxus. 

KE'LLUS  (Mill.)  a  substance  like  a  soft  white  stone,  found 
in  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall. 

KELP  (Chem.)  the  ashes  of  the  Salsola  soda,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  salsola  which  grow  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and  when 
dried  and  burnt  yield  the  mineral  alkali  called  soda. 

KEMPFE'RA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Kaempfera. 

KEN  (Cum.)  a  sort  of  aune,  or  ell,  used  at  Siam,  not  quite 
three  feet. 

KENKS  (Mar.)  doublings  in  a  cable  or  rope,  when  it  does 
not  run  smooth  as  it  is  handed  in  or  out.  "  To  make 
keuks  "  is  said  of  a  rope  that  makes  turns,  and  does  not 
run  clear  in  the  blocks  or  pullies. 

KE'NNEL  (Sport.)  properly  signifies  a  place  made  for  dogs 
to  lie  in,  but  is  also  used  for  the  hole  in  which  a  fox  lies ; 
whence  a  fox  is  said  to  kennel  when  he  lies  close  in  his  hole. 

KE'NNETS  [Mar.)  small  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  the  in- 
side, to  which  the  tacks  or  sheets  are  belayed  or  fiistened. 

KE'NTLEDGE  (Mar.)  pigs  of  iron  for  ballast,  which  are 
laid  upon  the  floor,  near  the  keelson,  fore  and  aft. 

KE'PATH  (Cojn.)  a  small  weight  used  in  Arabia. 

KERA'NA  (Mil.)  a  long  trumpet  in  Persia,  similar  in  shape 
to  the  speaking  trumpet,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  extraordinary  noise. 

KER.^TOPHY'TON  (Bot.)  a  submarine  plant  of  a  viscid  or 
glewy  consistence. 

KERB-STONE  (Mason.)  vide  Curb-stone. 

KE'RCHIEE  (/lrc/irt;o/.)  i.e.  cover-chief,  from  the  French 
couvrer  le  chef,  i.  e.  to  cover  the  head  ;  a  sort  of  linen  dress 
formerly  worn  by  women  on  their  heads. 

KEREE'i'  (Chron.)  one  of  the  two  seasons  into  which  the 
year  is  divided  in  India. 

KERF  (Carpent.)  the  way  made  by  the  saw,  or  the  sawn 
away  slip  in  a  piece  of  timber  or  board. 

KE'RHERE  (Archauil.)  a  custom  to  have  a  cartway;  or  a 
conmiutation  for  the  customary  duty  for  carriage  of  the 
lord's  goods. 

KERIMCHA'RRY  (Polit.)  an  inferior  officer  under  the  Ze- 
mindar in  India,  who  collects  the  tribute  from  the  villages, 
and  keeps  the  accounts.  . 

KE'RMES  (But.)  from  the  Arab  chervtah  ;  Granum  tindo-       ■ 
rium,  seu  Coccus  baphica,  a  name  for  the  round   reddish       y 
granules,  about  the  size   of  peas,   found  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and   the  South  of  France,   adhering  to  the   scarlet   oak. 
They  contain  a  small  insect  called  the  coccus  qucrcus  silicis. 

Keiim  es  mineralis  (Med.)  a  preparation  of  antimony  so  termed 
from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  in  colour  to  the  insect 
of  that  name. 

KERN  (Mil.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  an  Irish  foot-soldier, 
who  was  armed  with  a  dart,  or  skene. 
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KE'RNEL  (Nat.)  the  eatable  part  of  a  nut. 

KEHNELLA'RE   (Arc/urol.)  to  build  a  house, 
tower  kernelled  with  crannies  or  notches. 

KERNES  (Law)  idle  persons  or  vagabonds.  Ordin.  Hi- 
bern.  3i  Ed.  3,  m.  11,  12. 

KE'RPA  (Bot.)  the  Saaharum  spontaneum  of  Linnaeus. 

KE'RSEY  {Com.)  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

KE'STRIL  (Urn.)  a  kind  of  hawk,  the  Falco  tinnuncidus  of 
Linn.xus,  which  was  formerly  trained  for  catching  game. 
It  inhabits  the  tops  of  buildings,  and  preys  on  mice  and 
small  birds. 

KETCH  (Mar.)  or  bomb-ketch,  a  vessel  particularly  con- 
structed for  the  carrying  bombs,  &c.  It  is  generally  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  a  vigorous  bom- 
bardment. 

KE'TCHUP  (Cook.)  liquor  for  sauce  prepared  from  the  mush- 
room, walnut,  lie. 

KE'TMIA  (Bot.)  the  Rombax  goss^piniim  of  Linna;us. 

KE'TTLE-DRUM  (Mil.)  a  large  kind  of  drum  used  in  the 
cavalry  regiments,  which  consist  of  two  large  basins  of 
copper  or  brass,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with 
vellum,  or  goat-skin. 

KE'TTON-STONE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  marble  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Britain.  It  is  opake,  without  lustre,  and 
compact. 

KE'VILS  (Mar.)  small  wooden  pins  in  a  ship,  upon  which 
the  tackle  and  sails  are  hung  to  dry. 

KEY  (Com.)  or  qua!/,  a  long  wharf  by  the  side  of  a  harbour 
or  river,  usually  built  of  stone,  and  provided  with  store- 
houses for  landing  or  shipping  of  goods  ;  also  a  station  for 
ships  to  ride,  where  they  are,  as  it  were,  locked  in  by  the 
land. — A'fj/5  are  also  certain  sunken  rocks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Key  (Mus.)  1.  Another  name  for  the  clef,  or  diffi  2.  A  name 
for  the  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory  in  an  organ  or  harpsichord 
which  are  struck  by  the  finger  in  playing  an  instrument. 

Key  (Mecli.)  another  name  for  ihe  Jire-locks  and  spring  Jire- 
lochs  of  gun-carriages. — Keys  with  chains  and  staples  are 
those  fixed  on  the  side-pieces  of  a  carriage  or  mortar-bed. 

Key  (Carpent.)  the  last  board  that  is  laid. — Keys  in  naked 
Jlouriiig,  pieces  of  timber  framed  in  between  every  two 
joists  by  mortise  and  tenon;  they  are  caWed strutting-pieces 
when  driven  fast  between  each  pair,  with  their  ends  butting 
against  the  grain  of  the  joists. — Keys  in  joinery,  pieces  of 
timber  let,  transverse  to  the  fibres,  into  the  back  of  a  board, 
which  are  used  to  prevent  the  boards  from  warping. 

Key  (Polit.)  or  gold  key,  a  key  which  is  worn  by  the  lords 
of  the  bed-chamber  in  England,  and  in  most  European 
courts. 

Key  (Her.)  the  key  is  an  ensign  of  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  as  "  He  beareth  azure,  two 
keys  endorsed,  placed  sallireways  or,"  which 
are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Gloucester. 

KEYED-DA'DO  (Carpent.)  a  dado  that  is  se- 
cured from  warping  by  bars  grooved  into  the 
back. 

KE'Y-STONE  (Mason.)  the  last  stone  placed  on  the  top  of 
an  arch  or  vault,  which  being  wider  and  fulkr  at  the  top 
than  the  bottom,  wedges  and  binds  in  all  the  rest.  The 
Dame  key-stone,  or  arch-stone,  is  sometimes  given  to  all  the 
stones  which  form  the  sweep  of  an  arch,  answering  to  what 
the  French  call  xwussoirs. 

KEY'AGE  (Com.)  money  paid  for  landing  goods  on  a  key. 

KE'YING  (Husband.)  tine  felu,  or  sheep-skins  with  their 
wool  on  them. 

KEYLES  (Mar.)  vide  Keels. 

KE'YUS  (Archceol.)  or  keys,  a  guardian  warden  or  keeper ; 
a  name  given  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  twenty -four  com- 
moners, who  are,  as  it  were,  conservators  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 
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KHAN  (Polit.)  an  Indian  lord  or  chieftain. 

KIBED-HEELS  (Vet.)  scabs  breeding  about  the  nether 
joint  and  athwart  the  fetlock  of  horses. 

KIBES  (Surg.)  chilblains,  attended  with  inflammation  on  the 
heels. 

KI'BRIC  (Alch.)  the  philosopher's  stone. 

KIBRIT  (Chem.)  Sulphur. 

KID  (Archieol.)  a  small  brush  ftiggot. 

KI'DDER  (Com.)  a  huckster  who  carries  corn,  victuals,  &c. 
up  and  down  to  sell. 

KTDDLE  (Mech.)  a  wear  in  a  river  to  catch  fish. 

KIDNA'PPER  (Cus.)  one  who  decoys  children  or  young 
persons  away  from  their  homes.  They  were  more  fre- 
quent formerly  than  they  are  at  present,  particularly  when 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  transporting  such  young 
people  to  the  plantations  in  America. 

KI'DNEY  bean  (Dot.)  the  Phaseolus  vulgaris  of  Linnajus. — 
Kidney  Bean-tree,  a  species  of  the  Glycine. — Kidney 
Vetch,  the  Anthyllis  tetraphylla. — Kidney  Wort,  a  species 
of  the  Saxifraga. 

KI'DNEYS  (Anat.)  renes,  a  name  for  the  abdominal  viscus, 
shaped  like  a  kidney- bean,  which  secretes  the  urine.  There 
are  two  kidneys,  one  situated  in  each  lumber  region.  These 
organs  are  composed  of  three  substances,  a  cortical,  tubu- 
lous,  and  papillous  substance.  The  kidneys  have  a  proper 
membrane,  called  the  Membrana  propria,  and  a  large  bag, 
called  the  pelvis,  which  forms  the  excretory  duct,  called 
the  Ureter,  that  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder. 

KIGGELA'RGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dio- 
ecia.  Order  9  Decandria. 
Generic    Character.       Cal.    perianth    one-leaved. — Cor, 

petals  five. —  Stam.  JUameuts  ten  ;  anthers  oblong PiST. 

germ  roundish  ;  styles  {i\e  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule 
leathery  ;  seeds  eight. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Kiggelargia 
africana,  seu  Laurus,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

KIKEKUNEMA'LO  (iV«<.)  a  gum  resin  having  a  subacrid 
resinous  taste. 

KI'LDERKIN  (Covi.)  a  liquid  measure  containing  eighteen 
gallons. 

KI'LKETH  (Law)  an  ancient  servile  payment  made  by  te- 
nants in  husbandry. 

KI'LLADAR  (Mil.)  the  commandant  or  governor  of  a  fort 
in  India. 

KILLA'GIUM  (Archeeol.)  keelage. 

KI'LL.AS  (Min.)  a  sort  of  argillaceous  earth,  of  a  fibrous 
texture,  found  in  Cornwall. 

Kl'LLOVV  (Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Turkey,  equal  to  about 
thirty-nine  pecks  English  measure. 

KILLYTHSTA'LLION  (Archceol.)  a  custom  by  which  lords 
of  manors  were  bound  to  provide  a  stallion  for  the  use  of 
their  tenants'  mares. 

KILN  (Mech.)  a  furnace  to  burn  chalk  for  making  lime ;  also 
for  burning  bricks  or  tiles,  and  a  place  for  drying  malt  and 
hops. 

KI'LN-DRYING  (Husb.)  the  drying  of  wetted  barley  on  a 
kiln,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  into  malt. 

KINA-Kl'NA  (Bot.)  the  Peruvian  Bark. 

KI'NATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  kinic 
acid  with  different  bases,  as  kinate  of  lime,  iSrc. 

KIND  (Law)  a  term  which,  when  applied  to  tithes,  signifies 
the  thing  itself;  as  tithe  in  kind,  i.  e.  in  corn,  cattle,  &c. 
in  distinction  from  tithe  in  money. 

Kind  (MU.)  is  taken  in  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 
ratios ;  as  "  Ratios  supplied  in  kind,  and  not  compounded 
for  in  money." 

KI'NDAL.\HS  (Polit.)  a  vagabond  outcast  people  in  India, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Hindoo  tribe. 

KI'NDER  (Sport.)  a  company  of  cats,  &c. 
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KI'XDRED  (Law)  persons  of  the  same  blood  or  descent,  of 
which  there  are  three  degrees  ;  namely,  one  in  the  riglit 
line  descending,  another  in  the  right  line  ascending,  and 
the  third  in  the  collateral  line. 
KING  {Laiv)  in  the  Saxon  CNnjii,  from  Konnsn,  to  know, 
on  account  of  the  eminent  knowledge  with  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  endowed ;  the  sovereign  prince  or  ruler  of 
a  nation. 
Kl'N'G-APPLE  {Hot.)  a  superior  sort  of  apple. 
KING  ,'\.T  ARMS  (//.•(■.)  an  oKicer  at  arms  that  has  the 
pre-eminence  over  the  society.      Of  these  there  are  in 
England    three ;    namely,    Garter,    Norroy,    and   Claren- 
cicux,  whereof  Garter  is  the  principal. 
KI'NG-FISII  (/(,■/;.)  the  Zeus  linm  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  that 
exceeds  all  otiier  European  fish  in  the  splendour  of  its 
colours. 
Kl'NG-FISHER  (Oni.)  the  Alcedo  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  so 
called  because  the  colour  of  its  plumage   resembles  tlie 
purple  worn  formerly  by  princes.     It  is  called  Fisher  be- 
cause it  feeds  on  fish. 
Kl'NG-PIECE   [Cnrpcnt.)    or   King-Post,    the   chief  beam 
standing    perpendicularly   in   the    middle,    between    two 
rafters  under  the  roof. 

KI'NGDOM  (Nat.)  a  general  division  which  Linnaeus  has 
made  of  natural  objects,  all  which  he  has  comprehended 
under  the  three  heads  of  the  Animal,  Mineral,  and  Vege- 
table Kingdoms,     [vide  Animal  Kingdom,  &c.] 

KI'NG-GELD  (Laxv)  escuage  or  royal  aid. 

KING'S-BE'NCH  (Law)  Bancus  llegius,  or  simply  B.  It. 
the  supreme  court  of  Common  Law  in  the  kingdom,  so 
called  because  the  Kings  of  England  in  ancient  times 
used  to  sit  there  in  their  own  persons.  This  court  is  more 
especially  exercised  about  criminal  matters,  and  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice,  styled  the  Lord 
Chief  Ju.^tice,  and  three  puisne  judges. 

KINCj'S-E'VIL  (Ma/.)  the  abscessus  isckiatictis,  a  disease  so 
called  because  the  gift  of  curing  it  was  ascribed  to  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England. 

KING'S  SI'L^'EIl  (Law)  money  due  to  the  King  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  a  licence  there  granted  to  any 
man  for  passing  a  fine.  2  Insl.  .011. —  C/erk  of  the  King's 
Silver,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas,  to  whom 
every  fine  is  brought  after  it  has  been  with  the  Custos  Brc- 
vium. 

KING'S  JVidow  (Law)  a  widow  of  the  King's  tenant  in  chief, 
who,  to  keep  her  lands  after  her  husband's  decease,  is 
obliged  to  make  oath  in  chancery  that  she  will  not  marry 
without  the  King's  leave. 

KI'NIC  yield  (C/irm.)  an  acid  so  called  because  it  is  extracted 
from  the  Kiit-Kina,  or  Peruvian  Bark. 

KINK  (Mar.)  a  twist  or  turn  in  any  cable  or  rope,  occa- 
sioned by  its  being  stitFor  close-laid. 

KINKrN.\   (But.)  or  Uninquina,  vide  Cincltoiin. 

KI'NO  (Bol.)  a  gum  obtained  from  a  tree  that  grows  on  the 
river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  It  has  the  appearance  of  the 
Sanguis  Draconis,  but  is  much  redder. 

KI'NT.\L  (Com.)  vide  Qidnlat. 

KIPE  (Mce/i.)  a  basket  made  of  ozier  twigs,  which  is  used 
in  Oxfordshire  for  catching  fish. 

KIPPAKKLE'NCJA  (Hot.)  the  name  as  Botlalas. 

KI'PPEU-TI.VIK  (Com.)  the  time  between  the  third  and 
twelfth  of  May,  during  which  salmon-fishing  is  forbidden 
in  the  river. 

KI'llAT  (Com.)  a  weight  of  three  grains. 

KIRBY'S  QUl'.'ST  (Archevnl.)  an  ancient  record  reniuiniiig 
with  the  remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer  ;  so  called  froi 
its  being  the  Incjuest  of  John  de  Kirby,  treasurer  to  Kin 
Edw.  I. 

KllUJA'NELE  (Bot.)  the  Plujllnnthus  Niritri  of  Linnxus. 

KlUK  (Ecc.)  a  name  for  the  ijcotch  presbyterian  churdi. 
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KI'RK-.MOTE  (ArcJuvol.)  vide  Chirch-gemot. 

KI'RTLE   (Cus.)  a  sort  of  short  jacket. 

KIST  (Mil.)  the  amount  of  a  stated  payment  In  India. 

KISTYBU'NDY  (Mil.)  a  monthly  payment  in  India. 

KIT  (Mil.)  a  composition  of  resin,  pitch,  bees-wax,  and 
tallow,  used  for  the  last  covering  of  carcasses. 

Kit  (Mks.)  a  small  violin. 

KI'T-FLOOR  (Min.)  a  particular  bed  or  lay  in  a  coal  mine. 

KITE  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  Falcon  kind,  the  Fako 
niilvus  of  Linna;us.  It  is  about  two  feet  long ;  feeds  on 
offal  and  poultry  ;  flies  smoothly,  and  fbrtels  storms  by  its 
clamour.  The  tail  of  this  bird,  which  is  forked,  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  British  birds  of  prey. 

KI'TGAP  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Dolic/ios. 

KI'TTIWAKE  (Orn.)  the  Lams  tridach/lns  of  Linn.TUs,  a 
bird  of  the  gull  tribe,  which  Inhabits  the  islands  of  Scot- 
land. 

KLEINHO'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gijnan- 
dria.  Order  G  Ilexandria. 

Generic  Character.  C.-VL.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  fifteen  ;  anthers  twin. — 
PiST.  germ  ovate  ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  crcnated. — Per. 
capsule  five-lobed ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Kleiidtovia  hospiia,  seu 
Ciilimarns,  is  a  tree. 

KLEI'NIA  (Bol.)  the  Cacalia  Antcuphorhium  of  Linna?us. 

KLI'CKER  (Com.)  one  who  stands  at  the  door  of  a  shoe- 
maker, salesman,  &c.  and  invites  in  customers. 

KLINKETS  (Fort.)  small  gates  made  through  pallisades  for 
the  purpose  of  sallying. 

KLI'NKSTONE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  floetz  trap 
formation,  and  of  the  basalt  family. 

KNA'CKER  (Mech.)  a  maker  of  collars  for  horses. 

KN.\'P\VEED  (Bol.)  the  Centaurea  nigra  of  Linnaeus. 

KN.\'PS.\CK  (Mil.)  from  the  Saxon  cnapa,  a  boy,  and 
j-acjc,  probably  because  in  time  of  war  it  was  carried  by  a 
boy ;  a  leathern  bag  in  which  soldiers  carry  their  neces- 
saries. 

KN.AU'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — CoR.  uni- 
versal.—  St.\m.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  incumbent. — 
PisT.  germ  inferior;  slijle  filiform;  stigma  thickish, — 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Knautia 
palicitina. — Knaulia  plumosa,  Sj-c.  But  the — Knaidia 
propnntica,  sou  Scabiosa,  is  a  biennial. 

KNA'VE-LINE  (Mar.)  vide  Navel-Line. 

KNA'VESIIIP  (Lnxv)  a  portion  of  grain  given  to  tlie  ser- 
vant at  the  mill  where  it  is  ground,  from  tenants  of  lands 
bound  to  grind  there. 

KNAU'EL  (Bol.)  or  Knawel,  the  Scleranthus  annuus  of 
Linn;cus. 

KNECK  (Mar.)  the  twisting  of  a  rope  or  cable  as  it  is  veer- 
ing out. 

KNE!']  (.Inaf.)  in  Latin  genn,  in  Saxon  cneo;  the  upper 
part  of  the  jointure  of  the  leg  and  thigh. 

KNEE'-HOLLY  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Riiscus. 

KNElvJOlNTED   (Bot.)  vide  Genicnlatus. 

KNEE'PAN  (Atiat.)  Patella,  the  bone  placed  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  knee. 

KNEES  (Mar.)  in  French  Conrhes,  crooked  pieces  of  timber 
having  two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  used  to  con- 
nect the  beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides. —  Dagger  Kne£3 
arc  those  which  are  fixed  rather  obliquely,  to  avoid  an 
adjacent  gunport,  Sec.— Knee  of  the  Head,  or  Cut-lVatcr, 
a  large  flat  piece  of  timber  fixed  edge  ways  upon  the  fore- 
most part  of  the  ship's  stem. — I,odging  Knees  are  fixed 
horizontally. — Standard  Knees  are  vertical  curves,  em- 
ployed generally  with  the  orlop  beams.— 2'ra«sonj  Knees 
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are  those  which  support  the  highest  transoms  of  the  ship's 
quarter. 
KXE'TTLES  {Mar.)  two  pieces  of  spun  yarn  put  together 

untwisted  into  a  block  pulle}',  &c. 
KNIGHT  {Her.)  from  the  Saxon  cnijhc,  a  servant,  because 
t]iey  were  originally  either  the  King's  domestic  servants, 
or  his  life-guards;  a  title  of  honour  bestowed  by  the  King 
on  such  as  he  chooses  to  single  from  the  class  of  gentle- 
men,  of  which  there  are  several  orders  in  England  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,     [vide   Order^     A  knight  is 
called  ia  Latin  cqiics  anratus,  from  his  gilt  spurs,  whence 
they  were  anciently  called  Kniglds  of  the  Gilt  Spur. 
Knight  Heads  {Mur.)    or  Bollard  Timbers,   those  timbers 
on  each  side  of  the  ship  neai-est  to  the  stem.    In  merchant 
ships  the  Knight  Heads  are  two  strong  frames  of  timber 
tixtd  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  main  deck. 
KNIGHTS  o/' ///c  Shire  {Polit.)  two  knights,  or  other  gen- 
tlemen of  worth,  chosen  t'5  serve  in  Parliament  for  shires 
or  counties  by  tlie  freeliolders  of  Great  Britain. — Knight's 
i'ee,  so  much  inheritance  as  is  sufficient  yearly  to  maintain 
a  knight,    wliich  in  the  time  of  Henr3'  III.   was  fifteen 
pounds,  or  two  hundred  acres  of  land. — Kniglil's  Service, 
a  tenure  whereby  several  lands  were  anciently  held  of  the 
King,  upon  condition  to  bear  arms  in  his  service.     This 
tenuie  drew  after  it  Homage,  Escuage,  Marriage,  Ward- 
diip,  and  other  incumbrances,  wherefore  it  was  entirely 
abolished  by  stat.  12  Car.  21. 
K.NiGiiTs  Marshal  (Law)  officers  who  have  jurisdiction  and 
cognizance  of  all  transgressions  within  the  King's  house 
and  verge. — Knights  of'  the  post,    persons    who    for   hire 
will  swear  any  thing  that  is  asked  of  them. 
KNI'GHTEN-COURT  (Law)   a  Court-Baron  or  Honour- 
Court,  held  twice  a  year  under  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  at 
his  palace,  where  lords  of  the  manors  and  their  tenants, 
holding  by  Knight's  Service  of  the  honour  of  that  bishopric 
are  suitors. — Knighlen-gyld,  an  old  guild,  or  company  in 
London,  founded  by  King  Edgar,  consisting  of  nineteen 
knights. 
KNIGHTS  errant  (Mil.)  wandering  knights  who  went  about 
in  search  of  adventures,  which  have  furnished  matter  for 
romances. 
KNIGHT'S-COU'RT  {Law)  vide  Knighten. 
KNIGHTS-SE'RVICE  (La-w)  vide  Knight. 
KNI'TTING    (Mech.)    the  act   of  tying   together   certain 
quantities  of  yarn,  and  then  warping  them  into  hauls  to 
be  tarred. 
KNI'TTLES  (Mar.)  small  lines  composed  of  two  or  three 

rope-yarns,  either  plaited  or  twisted. 
KNOT  {Mar.)  a  large  knob  formed  on  the  extremity  of  a 
rope,  by  untwisting  the  ends  thereof,  and  interweaving 
tliem  regularly  with  each  other.  Iliey  dilTer  as  to  form, 
size,  and  name,  according  to  their  difierent  uses,  as  the 
Bowline  Knot,  Buoy-Rope-Knot,  Diamond  Knot,  Reef 
Knot,  ^yale  Knot.  Knot  is  also  the  division  of  the  log- 
line,  which  answers  to  half  a  minute,  as  a  mile  does  to  an 
hour. 
Knot   (Orn.)   a  fen  bird,  the   Tringa  canutus  of  Linnajus, 

the  flesh  of  which  is  ver}-  delicious. 

Knot  Grass  (Bot.)  the  lUecelirum  snjfruticosum  of  Linnaeus. 

KNOUT   [Polit.)  a  Russian  punishment,  which  consists  of 

barbarous  scourging,  slitting  the  nostrils,  and  maiming  the 

body  in  different  ways. 

KNO'WMEN    (Ecc.)    a  name   given  to  the    Lollards    in 

England  before  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
KNO'XIA   (Dot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class  -i    Teirandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generie  Character.  C.'kL.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Con. 
petal  one. —  St. \m.  Jilamenis  four;  anthers  oblong. — 
Fist,  germ  roundish;  j/ye  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Pkr. 
none ;  seeds  two. 
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Ij       Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Kncxia  zeijlaiiica,  sou 

I  Deiitellaria,  native  of  tlie  East  Indies. 

IKO'BBE  (Dot.)  a  species  of  the /?/»«. 

j  KO'DDA-PALI    {Bot.)    the    Pistia   stratiotes   of  Linnreus. 

Eheed.  Hort.  Mai. ;   Plum.  Gen. 
I  KCELRUTE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poli/- 
gainia.  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals four. — Stasi. /.laments  eight;  anthers  blunt. — PisT. 

germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigma  bifid Per.  capside 

oblong  ;  seeds  in  pairs. 
Species.     The  single  species,  Kcelreuteria  paullenoides,  seu 
Sapindns,  is  a  tree. 
KCENl'GIA  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class  3   Triandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. —  St  am.  filaments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  styles  none  ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  single. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Koenigia  islandica,  is  an 
annual,  and  native  of  Iceland. 
KOFF  {Mar.)   a  Dutch  vessel  of  burden  with  a  main  and 

foremast. 
KOLLEE  JO'GUE  (Chron)  the  fourth  of  the  four  sras  or 

periods  in  Indian  chronologv. 
Kl.)L'TO  (Med.)  the  Plica  Polonica. 
KO'NDAM  Pallii  (Bot.)  the  Impatiens  oppositifolia  of  Lin- 

n;Eus. 
KO'NSII  (Bot.)  the  Abrus  precatorius  of 'L'mnccus. 
KORAN   {Tkeol.)  vlO.e  .Ilcoran. 

KORTSCH-BASCHI  (Mil.)   a  commanding  officer  of  the 
Kortchis  or  Persian  cavalry,  who  is  the  second  in  com- 
mand. 
KOULS  (Mil )  a  corps  of  Persian  soldiers,  who  are  men  of 
birth  and  rank. — Koids-Agi,  the  commander  of  the  Kouls. 
KOUOIISS   (Chem.)    a  spirituous  liquor  prepared    by   the 

Tartars  from  mare's  milk. 
KR.A.'.MA  (Cus.)    wooden  sandals  worn  by  the  women  of 

India. 
KRAME'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  four. — Staaf. 
filaments  four;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style 
awl-shaped  ;  stigma  acute. — Per.  berry  dry  ;  seed  single. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Krameria 
Ixina,  native  of  South  America. 
KRAME'RLE  f7^"»ij;  (Bot.)  a  species  of  y^cand. 
KRI'MNA  (Med.)  vide  Alphita. 

KU'HNIA  (But.)    a.  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polygamia  jEqiudis. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  com- 
mon.— Stam.  filaments    five  ;    anthers  sub-cylindric. 

— Pist.  genn  inferior;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens  ; 
stigmas  two. — Per.    calyx   unchanged  ;    seeds  solitary  ; 
receptacle  naked. 
Species.     The  single  species  is   the   Kuhnia  eupatoridei, 
Cartonia,  seu  Eupatorium. 
KU'HUL  (Chem.)  Lead-ore. 
KUL  (Polit.)  a  Turkish  word  for  all  the  officers  about  the 

Sultan,  as  the  Grand  Vizier,  Bachas,  &c. 
KU'NDNEE  (Polit.)   a  sum  of  money  paid  in  India  by  an 

inferior  governor  to  his  superior. 
KU'RTUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Pisces,  Order 
Jugtdares,  having  the  body  carinate  on  each  side,  and  the 
back  elevated. 
KURU'DU   (Eot.)  another  name  for  C/«?;n7now. 
KU'SH-BACK  (Mil.)  men  who  enjoy  lands  rent-free  on  con- 
dition of  giving  (heir  military  service  when  called  upon. 
KU'TUBUTH  (Ent.)   an  Arabic  name  for  a  water-spidet 
that  is  ever  in  motion. 
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KYLLrNGIA.  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  anient  ovate.  —  CoR.  glume 
longer. — Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  erect. — Pisx. 
germ  ob-ovate  ;  sti/le  tiliform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none  ; 
seed  oblong. 
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Species.    The  species  are  the — KyUingia  monocephala,  Cy 
perils,  geu  Sclicenus. — KyUingia  pnnicea,  geu  Mariscus. 
KY'LYW  (Archaol.)  a  kind  of  liquid  victuals. 
KY'MIA  -{Cliem.)  a  chemical  cucurbit. 
KY'NA  (Chcm.)  0|)oponax. 
KYTH  (Archaol.)  Kindred. 
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L.  (Ant.)  vide  Abbreviations. 

L.  (Arith.)  stands  for  fifty,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus, 
L,  formerly  stood  for  50,000.  LL.  S.  is  a  mark  for  the 
coin  called  the  sesterce.  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Gncv. 
Thes.  Rom.  Antiij.  vol.  ii.  p.  831. 

L.  (Gram.)  is  one  of  the  letters  called  liquid,  on  account  of 
its  soft  and  melting  pronunciation.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
abbreviation  for  liber,  book,  <S.'C.     [vide  Abbreviations'] 

LA   (i\/«.!i.)  the  sixth  note  of  the  gamut,     [vide  Mms/c] 

LA'BARUM  (MU.)  called  by  Sozomenes  A«,3«^fo.,  the  im- 
perial standard  embroidered  and  beset  with  precious 
stones,  that  was  wont  to  be  carried  before  the  Roman 
emperors  in  the  wars.  Terlull.  Apnlog.  c.  16;  Prudent, 
contra.  Si/mmach.  1.  1  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  1.  1,  c.  4. 

LABATIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Telrandia, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. —  CoR. 
petal  one.  —  Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  upright. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish ;  style  awl-shaped ;  stigma  simple. 
— Per.  capsule  larae  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Labatia  sessili- 
Jlora  et  guianensis,  seu  Poulerica,  &c. 

LA'BDANUM  (Bot.)  the  Cistus  creticus  oihmwEns. 

LABE  (Med.)  xxjIk,  from  Aa/x/Saw,  to  seize  ;  the  first  access 
of  a  fever. 

LA'BEL  (Mech.)  a  thin  brass  ruler  with  sights,  commonly 
used  with  a  circumferentor  to  take  heights.        

Label  (Her.)  is  used  to  distinguish  the  arms 
of  the  eldest  son  from  the  younger,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  It  is  otherwise  called  a  file, 
and  is  supposed  to  represent  ribbands  worn 
about  the  neck  ;  for  the  ribbands  which  hang 
down  from  a  mitre  or  coronet  are  still  called 
Labels,     [vide  Heraldry'] 

LA'BELS  (Law)  narrow  slips  fastened  to  deeds  or  writings; 
also  any  paper  joined  by  way  of  addition  to  a  will. 

LA'BES  (Surg.)  a  standing  or  bunching  out  of  the  lips. 

LA'BIA  (Anat.)  the  Lips,  the  red  part  of  which  is  called 
Prolabium  ;  the  sphincter.  Orbicularis  Labiorum  ;  and  the 
cuticle,  Epithelium. — L/ibia  Pudendi,  so  called  from  the 
similarity  of  form  arising  from  the  Mons  Veneris. — Labia 
leporina,  a  Hare-Lip,  consists  in  a  division  of  the  upper 
lip.  Rujf.  Ephes.  dc  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum,  1.  1,  c.  G  ; 
Winsloiu,  Sfc. 

LA'BIAL  Letters  (Gram.)  such  as  in  pronunciation  princi- 
pally require  tiie  use  of  the  lips. 

Labial  (Anat.)  from  labium,  a  lip;  an  epithet  for  the  arte- 
ries and  glands  wiiich  belong  to  the  lips 
LA'BIATE  (Con.)  an  epithet  for  an  irregular  coral  with  two 

lips. 
LABIA'TUS  (Bot.)  labiate;  an  epithet  for  flowers  answer- 
ing to  what  is  called  ringens  by  Linmus. 
LABI'NA   (Archaol.)    Watery  land.     Man.   Angl.  tora.  ii. 

p.  372. 
LA'BIUM  (Dot.)  the  Lip,  the  exterior  part  of  a  labiate  or 
rijigent  corolla.     It  in  distinguished  into  upper  and  lower  ; 
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but  sometimes  the  upper  lip  is  called  the  labium,  and  the 
lower  galea. 

LA'BIUM  Veneris  (Dot.)  the  Dipsacus  syhestris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LA'BLAB  (Bot.)  the  Dolichos  Lablab  of  Linnaeus. 

LA'BOR  (Surg.)  the  same  as  Parturition. 

TO  Labor  (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  vessel  which  rolls  or 
pitches  heavily  in  a  turbulent  sea. 

LA'BORANT  (Chem.)  one  who  assists  or  works  under  the 
chemists,  whilst  engaged  in  any  operation. 

LABORA'RIIS  (Laiv)  a  writ  which  lies  against  such  as 
refuse  to  serve,  though  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  live. 
Reg.  Grig.  189. 

LA'BORATORY  (Chem.)  a  chemist's  workshop. 

Laboratory  (Gunn.)  a  place  or  workhouse  where  the  fire- 
workers or  bombardiers  prepare  their  stores,  as  driving 
fusees,  filling  shells,  making  quick  match,  filling  carcasses, 
&c. — Laboratory  Tent,  a  large  tent  carried  along  with  the 
artillery  into  the  field,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  tools  and 
metals  for  the  fireworkers. 

LABRADOR  TE'A  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Z,e(/«m. 

LABRISULCIUM  (Med.)  from  labrum,  a  lip,  and  sulcus,  a 
furrow  ;  a  chap  in  the  lip. 

LA'BRUM  Venereum   (Bot.)  a.  species  of  Dipsacus. 

LA'BRUS  (Ich.)  the  Wrasse,  or  Gold  finny,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order,  having  the  teeth  sharp,  lips 
simple,  gill  membrane  with  six  rays,  lateral  line  straight. 

LABRU'SCA  (Bot.)   the  Vilis  labrusca  of  Linnaeus. 

LABU'RNUM  (Bot.)  the  Cyt/sus  laburnum  of  Linn.TBUs. 

LA'BYRINTII  (Ant.)  in  Latin  Labyrinthus,  in  French  La- 
byrinthe,  from  the  (Jreck  i^ujiuijultit, ;  a  maze,  or  place  full 
of  windings  and  turnings,  which  no  one  who  had  entered 
could  get  out  of  again  without  a  guide  or  clue  to  direct 
hini.  The  most  celebrated  place  of  this  kind  was  the 
Egyptian  labyrinth,  built  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt  in  the 
lake  Moeris.  Herod.  1.  2,  c.  14-8;  Strab.  1.  1  ;  Plin.  1.  5, 
c.  9,  1.  36,  c.  13  ;  Isidor.  Grig.  1.  15,  c.  2. 

Labyrinth  (Anat.)  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  behind  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  constituted  by  the  cochlea  vesti- 
bulum  and  semicircular  canals. 

LABY'ZUS  (Bot.)  Pii/3i;^o;,  a  kind  of  gum  which  was  used 
with  myrrh  by  the  Kings  of  Persia  in  their  perfumes. 

LAC  (hied.)  signifies  properly  milk  [vide  Mil/,-];  but  is 
taken  figuratively  for  other  liquids  which  resemble  milk  in 
their  appearance  or  properties;  as  Lnc  Amygdalcc,  an  al- 
mond mixture,  a  cooling  demulcent  liquor. — Lac  Ammo- 
niaci,  a  mixture  of  Ammoniac. — Lac  Sulphuris,  a  white 
liquor  made  of  brimstone  dissolved  in  vinegar. —  Lac  Lunee, 
a  sort  of  white  earth  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  tinges 
it  of  a  milky  colour. 

Lac  (Bot.)  or  Gum-Lac,  from  the  Arabic  Lakah,  a  con- 
crete brittle  substance,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  taken  from  the  tree  which,  in  the 
Linnean  system,  is  called  the  Croton  laccijerum.  When  the 
resinous  matter  is  broken  otf  from  the  wood  in  grains,  it 
is   called  Seed-lac ;    but,  when  melted  and  formed  into 
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plates,  it  is  called  SheU-Iac.     This  substance  is  principally 

useii  as  sealing-wax,  and,  on  that  account,  called  Stick-lac. 
LACCA  ( Bor) "Gum-lac,  or  Stick-lnc.     [vide  Lrar] 
LA'CCA-HERBA  {But.)    the   Lnpatiens   bahamiiia   of  Lin- 
naeus.    Rumph.  Herb.  Amb. 
LACCIC  Acid  (C/tem.)  an   acid  lately  procured   from  the 

Gum-Lac,  or  Lac. 
LACCOPE'DON  (Atifjt.)    Acix«^r.J^»',    the  lax   part   of  the 

scrotum.     Ruff.  Ephes.   de  Appell.   Part.    Corp.  hum.  I.  1, 

c.  12. 
LACE  (Com.)  a  work   composed  of  many  threads  of  silk, 

linen,  gold,  or  silver,  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other. 
LA'CE-BARK  (Bat.)  the  Daphne  lagetto  of  hinnxus. 
LA'CER  {Dot.)  lacerated,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  and  corolla; 
Jblium  lacerum,  a  leaf  having  its  edges  variously  cut  into 

irregular  segments,  as  if  it  were  rent  or  torn  ;  laccra  corolla, 

a  corolla  having  the  border  very  finely  cut. 
LACERATU'R.^   (Surg.)  a  laceration,  or  wound. 
LACE'RX.A.  (.4iit.)  a  cloak  which  was  used  to  keep  off  rain 

and  cold  in  camps  and  other  places. 

Propert.  1.  3,  Eleg.  12. 

Tii  tamin  injecta  tectus,  vesane,  lat'eriia, 
Potabis  galea  Je$sus  .iraxis  aquam. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  745,  speaking  of  Lucretia. 

Mitteiida  est  domiuo,  nune,  nunc prcpej ate  yuellx, 
Quam  pr'unum  nostra  facta  lacernm  manu. 

Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  30;  Paicrc.  1.  2,  c.  70 ;   Sigon.  de  Judic. 

1.  3,  c.  18,  &c.;  Salinas,  ad  Script.  Hist.   Aug.  pluribus 

locis. 
LACERTA  {Archirol.)  a  fathom.     Domesd.  Bk. 
Lacerta  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Amphibia,  Order 

Reptilia. 

Generic  Character.  Body  four-footed,  tailed,  naked,  and 
long;  legs  equal. 

Species.  An  active  nimble  tribe  of  animals,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  aquatic  species,  feed  on  insects. 
The  principal  species  are  the — Lacerta  crocoddus,  Cro- 
codile.— Lacerta  alligator,  the  Alligator. — Lacerta  vul- 
garis, the  Brown  Lizard. — Lacerta  guarta,  the  Guana, 
native  of  Amboyna. — Lacerta  basUiscus,  the  Basilisk. — 
Lacerta  chnmipleon,  the  Chamaeleon. — Lacerta  palustris, 
the  Waned  Newt. — Lacerta,  the  Water  Newt. — Lacerta 
salamandra,  the  Salamander. — Lacerta  seps,  the  Eft. — 
Lacerta  scincus,  the  Skink. 
Lacerta    {Astron.)    one  of  the  new  constellations   in    the 

Northern  hemisphere  added  by  Hevelius,  near  to  Cepheus 

and  Cassiopeia.     It  contained,  according  to  Hevelius,  ten 

stars  ;  according  to  Flamstead,  sixteen. 
LACE'RTI  (Auat.)  a  name  given  by  some  to  the  bundles 

of  fibres  which  compose  the  muscles.    The  smaller  bundles 

are  distinguished  by  the  diminutive  Lacertuli. 
LA'CERU.M  Foramen  (Anat.)  one  of  the  inner ybraw/na  of 

the  head. 
LACHE'NALIA  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexan- 

dria.  Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  petals  six. — Stam. 
Jilaments  six;  anthers  oblong.  —  PisT.  germ  superior; 
style  awl-shaped ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  subovate ; 
seeds  several. 

Species.     The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Lachenalia  orchi- 
oides,  Phormium,  seu   Hi/acinthus,   Spotted-leaved  La- 
chenalia.— Lachenalia  tricolor.   Three-coloured  Lache- 
nalia.— Lachenalia  pendida.  Pendulous  Lachenalia. 
LA'CHES  (Archceol.)  negligence,  or  slackness.     Lit.  136. 
LACHN.E.A.  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8  Octandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
—Stam.  filaments  eight;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  Alifonn;  stigma  headed. — Per.  none;  seed 
single. 
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Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
(iood  Hope,  as  the — Lachncea  eriocephala,  seu  Passerina, 
Wooly-headed  Lachnrea. — Lachncea  conglomerata,  Thy- 
melea,  seu  Sanamunda. 

LA'CHRY^LE  (Anat.)  Tears,  a  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  theeye. 

LachryMjS  (Rot.)  whatever  drops  naturally,  or  exudes  from 
any  part  of  a  plant. 

LA'CHRY^LAL  (Anat.)  lachrymalis,  from  lachryma,  a  tear; 
an  epithet  for  different  parts  of  the  body  appertaining,  or 
adjacent  to  the  eye,  as  the — Lachrymal  Bones,  Unguis 
Ossa.  —  Lachrymal  Ducts,  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
lachrj'mal  gland. — Lachrymal  Gland,  a  glomerate  gland 
situated  above  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit.  It  secretes 
the  tears,  and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by  its  excretory 
ducts. — Lachrymal  \crvc,  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  from 
the  head,  which  is  chiefly  dispersed  on  the  lachrymal 
gland. — Lachrymalia  Puncta,  two  small  orifices  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye. 

LACHRY.MA'LIS  Fistula   (.ShV?.)  x\de  Fistula  lachrymalis. 

LACHRYMATORIES  [Arc/urol.)  small  earthen  vessels, 
in  which  the  tears  of  surviving  friends  were  reposited,  and 
buried  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

LA'CING  (Mar.)  the  rope  or  line  used  to  confine  the  heads 
of  sails  to  their  gaffs,  or  jards  ;  also  a  piece  of  compass, 
or  knee-timber,  fayed  to  the  back  of  the  figure. 

LACl'NIA  (Ant.)  the  lappet  hem,  or  fringe  of  a  garment, 
called  in  the  Greek  -Tsffyio*,   or  xpao-s-sJit. 
Plaid.  Merc.  act.  1,  seen.  2,  v.  16. 

At  tu  tsiiepot  sume  lachiiam,  atque  absterge  sudorem  tibi. 

Val.Ma.T.  1.11,  C.7;  Flut.  in   Gracch. ;  Suet,  in  Claud. 

c.  15. 
LACINI.A  (Uut.)  a  jagg,  or  any  part  into  which  a  monope- 

talous   corolla  is  cut ;  it  is  also  applied  to  monophyllous 

calyces  ;  and  a  calyx  which  has  two  or  more  lacinice  is  said 

to  be  bifidus,  &c. 
L ACINI  A'TUS  (Bot.)  jagged,  an  epithet  for  a  \eaX;  folium 

laciniatum,  a  leaf,   the   edge  of  which  is  irregularly   di- 
vided. 
LA'CIS    (Bot.)   a   genus  of   plants.    Class   13   Polyaudria, 

Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Cor.  none. — STA>!.yf/(j- 

ments  man)';  anthers  oblong PisT.  o^erm  oblong;  styles 

two  ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.      The  single   species   is   the    Lacis  Jluvialis,   seu 
M our  era. 
L.ACISTE'MA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 

Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  common. — Cor.  petal  one. 
—  Stam.  Jilaments  single;  anthers  roundish. — PisT.  germ 
globose  ;  styles  two;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  capsule  ovate; 
seeds  single. 

Species.    The  single  species,  the  Lacisiema  Myricoides,  seu 
Piper,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 
LACK  (Com.)  the  number  of  100,000  rupees. 
LA'CKER  (Mech.)  or  lacquer,  a  sort  of  varnish  used  over 

leaf-silver. 
LACO'NICUM   (Ant.)    a    stew-house,   or  sweating-house, 

among  the  Romans.      Vitruv,  1.  5,  c.  10. 
LACO'TOMUS  (Diall.)  a  line  that  cuts  the  left  semicircle. 

Vitruv.  1.  9,  c.  8. 
LA'CTA  (Aichirol.)  a  defect  in  the  weight  of  money. 
LACTA'NTIUM  tabes  (Med.)  the  hectic  of  nurses  chiefly 

arising  from  debility. 
LACTA'RIA  (Med.)  aliments  prepared  of  milk. 
LA'CTATE  (Chem.)   salts  formed   by  the  combination    of 

lactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  lactate  of  potash,  &c. 
LACTEA  Febris  (Med.)  the  Milk-Fever. 
L.A'CTEALS  (Anat.)  I'asa  lactea,  the  absorbents  of  the  me- 
sentery, which  originate  in  the  small  intestines,  and  convey 
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tlic  chyle  from  thence  to  tlic  thoracic  duct.     They  are 
tender  and  transparent  vessels  having  innumerable  valves. 

LACTESCli'NTlA  [Bui.)  Lactescence,  or  Milkiness;  the 
milky  liquor  which  Hows  abundantly  from  sonic  plants  upon 
their  being  wounded. 

LA'CTIC  yield  {Clicm.)  the  acid  of  sour  milk. 

LA'CTICA  (Med.)  an  Arabic  name  for  the  Typhus  fever. 

LACTI'FEROUS  (/Jo/.)  an  epithet  for  plants  abounding  in 
a  milky  juice. 

LACTU'CA  [Bot.)  in  the  Greek  Cf/»a|,  a  plant  so  called  be- 
cause it  abounds  in  a  milky  juice.  It  is  narcotic  and  so- 
poriferous,  and  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  as  an  enemy 
to  the  venereal  passion.  Tkenpliraxt.  1.  7,  c.  4 ;  Varr.  de 
Lot.  Lino;.  1.  i ;  Culiimrl.  da  lie  nusl.  1.  2,  c.  3 ;  Dioscor. 
1.  2,  c.  165  ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8  ;  Gal.  de  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  2, 
c.  1  ;  Al/ien.  1.  2,  c.  18. 

L.\CTUCA,  in  the  Linnean  sijstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Syiigenesid,  Order  1  Pol^gamia  ^-Equalis. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  common.  —  CoR.  compound. — 
^Stam.  JUaments  five  ;    antliers   tubular. — PisT.  germ 
subovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none ;  seed 
ovate. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals  or  biennials.     Among 
the  former  are  the — Lactuca  sativa,  Garden  Lettuce. — 
Lactiica  inti/hacea.  Endive-leaved  Lettuce.     Among  the 
latter  arc  the — Lactuca  quercina.  Oak-leaved  Lettuce. — 
Lactuca  tubcrusa.  Sec. ;  but — Lactuca  perennis,  the  Pe- 
rennial Lettuce. — Lactuca  scariu/a,   Prickly  Lettuce. — 
Lactuca  virosa,  Strong-scented  Lettuce,  are  perennials. 
Dod.  Pcmpt.;   Bank.  Hist.;   Bauh.Pin.;   Ger.  Herb. ; 
Park.  T/ieat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Ilist. ;    Tourn.  Lift. 

Lactuca  is  also  the  Chondrilla  nudicaulis  and  the  Valeriana 
l/jCHsta.     Gcr.  Herb.  &c. 

LACTIICE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Sowthistlc. 

LACTUCI'MINA  {Med.)  aphtha;,  or  little  ulcers  on  the 
skin. 

LACTU'MEN  (Med.)  the  Achor,  or  scald-head;  also  a 
little  crusty  scab  on  the  skin  chiefly'  affecting  children  at 
llie  breast. 

LACU'NTE  {Anof.)  excretory  ducts  in  the  vagina  and  glans, 
so  called  from  lacus,  a  channel. 

LACU'NAR  {.'irchit.)  an  arched  roof  or  ceiling,  more  espe- 
cially the  planking  and  flooring  above  porticoes.  Vilruv. 
1.7,  c.  2. 

L.\CUXO'SUS  {Hot.)  lacunosc,  or  pitted,  an  epithet  for  a 
ha?;  folium  lacntiosum,  a  leaf  having  the  disk  depressed 
between  the  vein.s. 

L.VCUTU'RRIS  [Bot.)  a  large  sort  of  cabbage,  or  cauli- 
flower.    Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8. 

L.\'DA  (Arclucol.)  1.  A  Lath,  or  inferior  court  of  justice, 
from  the  Saxon  lathian,  to  convene,  or  assemble.  2.  A 
purgation  by  trial.  LL.  JEthelred.  3.  A  Lade,  or  water- 
course. 

Lada  (lint.)  the  same  as  Ladatuim. 

LA'DAXUM  (T'>')t.]  the  Cislus  crcticus  of  Linnxus,  from  which 
exudes  the  resinous  juice  so  called.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Arabic  Laduii,  which  is  tlie  name  of  this  tree. 

L.'VD.W'EE'  (Com.)  a  release,  or  acquittance,  from  any  de- 
mand in  India. 

LA'DDER,  Scaling  (Mil.)  a  particular  kind  of  ladder  made 
of  ro))es,  or  flat  staves,  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  or 
mounting  an  enemy's  walls. 

Laddku,  Scaling  (Her.)  this  ladder  is  borne  as  a  ■ 

charge  in  some  coat  armour,  as  in  the  annexed 
cut.  "  He  beareth,  sable,  three  scaling  lad- 
ders in  bend,  argent  ;  by  the  name  of  Ships- 
ton." 

L  A'DDERS  (Mar)  in  a  ship,  are  of  three  kinds  ; 
namely,  the  entering  ladder,   made  of  wood ; 
the  quarter  ladder,  made  of  ropes  ;  and  the  bollsprit  ladder 
ftt  the  beak-head,  which  is  only  used  in  great  ships. 
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LADING,  Bill  of  {Com.)  vide  Bill. 

L.'V'DLE  (Gunn.)  a  long  statf,  with  a  hollow  place  at  the 
end  of  it,  which  will  hold  as  much  as  is  the  due  charge  of 
the  piece  it  belongs  to. — Ladle  for  a  great  gun,  a  copper 
instrument  used  for  drawing  the  charge  of  a  great  gun. 

LA'DY-BIKD  (Ent.)  ot  Lady-Cun',  a  species  of  the  Coccj- 
«£■//«  of  Linna:us;  an  insect  which  feeds  upon  plant-lice, 
and  is  serviceable  in  clearing  plants  of  vermin. 

LADY-DA'Y  {Ecc.)  the  25th  of  March,  so  called  because 
it  is  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

LADY'S-DE'DSTR  A  W  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Galium  of  Lin- 
nxus.— Lady's-Bower,  a  species  of  Clematis.  —  Lady's- 
Finger,  the  Anthijllis  -cidneraria. — Lady's-IIair,  the  Briza 
media.- — Lady's-Slantle,  a  species  of  the  Alcttemilla. — 
Lady's  Slipper,  a  species  of  Cypripedinm. — Lady's-Smock, 
a  species  of  Cardamine. — Lady's-Traces,  the  Ophrys  spi-  m 
talis.  M 

LAE'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1   Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved — Cor.  petal 
none. —  Stam.  f laments  numerous;  anthers  roundish. —     _ 
PiST.  germ  oblong;  style  longer  than  the  stamens  ;  stigma     I 
headed. — Per.  berry  globose  ;  seeds  many.  * 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Laetia  apetala, 
seu  Guidonia. — Laetia  thamnia,  seu  Thamnia,  native  of 
Jamaica. 

Lj^'S/E  majestatis  crimen  (Law)  the  crime  of  high  Treason. 
Glanv.  1.  1 ,  c.  2. 

L/ESIONE  Fidci  (Law)  suits  entertained  by  the  clergy 
under  that  name  in  cdse  of  non-payment  of  debts,  or  any 
breach  of  civil  contracts,  as  if  they  were  spiritual  offences 
against  the  conscience.  Such  suits  were  checked  by  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon.     10  Hen.  2,  c.  15. 

L.ETIFICA'NTIA  (Med.)  compositions  which  are  intended 
to  serve  as  cordials. 

L.iEVIGA'TIO  (Chcm.)  levigation,  or  reduction  of  any  hard 
substance  to  powder  by  grinding  it  on  a  porphyry  or  red 
marble.     Cels.\.  5,  c.  \2. 

LTE'VTS  (Bot)  smooth,  an  epithet  for  a  stem. 

LAFO'RDSWICK  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  hlajronb,  a  lord, 
and  swic,  treachery;  betraying  one's  lord  or  master.  Leg. 
Canut.c.  (31  ;  Hen.  1,  c.  13. 

LA'GA  (Archceol)  Law. 

LA'GAN  (Artii)  goods  sunk  in  the  sea,  from  the  Saxon 
hjjan,  to  lie  ;  and  the  right  which  the  chief  lord  of  the 
fee  has  to  take  such  goods,     [vide  IVrcck'] 

LA'GANUM  (Ant)  a  thin  kind  of  cake  made  of  flour. 
Schol.  in  Hor.  I.  1,  sat.  G,  v.  115  ;  hid.  Orig.  I.  20,  c.  2. 

LA'GAROS  (Ana)  Aav^f^i  an  epithet  for  tlie  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart. 

LAGEDA'YUM  (Arcluvol)  a  Law-Day,  or  time  of  open 
court. 

LA'GEMEN  (Archetol)  or  Laghmen,  i.  e.  Lawmen,  what 
are  now  called  good  men  oj  the  jury.  LL.  Edw.  the  Con- 
fess. Domesday  Boole. 

L'AGE'NA  (.'hit)  a  flagon,  or  stone-bottle.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
1.  16,  cp.  26  ;  Bayf.  de  Vase,  apiid  Gronov.  Thes.  Antiq. 
GrcEC.  tom.  ix.  p.  "01. 

Lac:ena  {Archwol.)  was  formerly  reckoned  to  be  a  measure 
of  six  sextarii,  or  quarts.     Flet.  I.  2,  c.  8,  9. 

LAGERSTRO'EMIA  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13 
Polyandria,   Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  peria?ith  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  six. — Stau.  filaments  many;  anthers  ova]. — Pist. 
gertti  sub-globcsc ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple.— Per. 
capsule  sub-globose;  seeds  oval. 
Species.  'Ihe  species  arc  trees,  as  the  —  Lagerstroemia 
Indica,  seu  Tsjinlcin,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Lager- 
stroemia  speciosa,  seu  Munchhausia,  native  of  China,  &c. 

LAGOECI.A  {But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  I^Ionogynia. 
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Generic  Character.    Cal.  involucre  universal. — Cor.  petals 
Qve.—ST  AM.  Jilaments  five;    anthers   roundish. — PiST. 
germ  roundish :  st^le  the  length  of  the  stamens. — Per. 
none  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.     The  single  species   is  annual,  as  the  Lagoecia 
cuminoides,   Cumir.um,  seu    Vmbelliferus,  native  of  the 
Levant. 
LAGOCHE'ILOS  (Surg.)  vide  Labia  leporina. 
LA'GON  (Anal.)  ;^av4,»,  the  Flank.     Ruff:  Ephes.  1. 1,  c.  15. 
LAGONOPO'XOS  (Med.)  from  A:^-^',' the  flank,  and  !r««-:, 

pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  sides,  the  Stitch. 
LAGOO'N  (Mar.)  a  name  for  large  ponds  in  America. 
LAGOPHTHA'LMIA  (Surg.)  yk\c  Ectrnpiiim. 
LAGO'PUS  (Orn.)  from  Accya;,  a  hare,  and  jtS;,  afoot;  a 
dainty  bird  about  the  Alps,  so  called  because  it  has  rough 
hairy  feet  like   a  hare.      Bellonius  supposes  it  tu  be  tlie 
white  partridge  of   Savoy.     Plin.  1.   10,    c.  49;    Bcllon. 
1.  5,  0.  17. 
Lagopus  (Bot)  the  Trifolium  cherleri  of  Linnaeus. 
LAGO'STOMA    {Siir<r.)  vide  Labia  leporina. 
LAGOTRO'PHIUM  \Ant.)  from  Aaya^,  a  hare,  and  Tp/<f^, 

to  nourish  ;  a  warren  of  hares. 
LA'GSLITE  (Arclueol.)  or  Laghslite,  from  the  Saxon  Laga, 
law,  and  j-litan,  to  break  ;  a  breaking  or  transgressing  the 
law.     Let^.  Hen.  1. 
LAGUN.E'A  (BcA.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Monadel- 
phia.  Order  6  Poli/andria, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.petals 
five. — St  AM. ^laments  several;  anthers  roundish. — PisT. 
germ   oblong;    st^le   five-cleft;    stigmas   headed. — Per. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  a  few. 
Sjjecies.     The  species  are  the — Laguncea  aculeata,  Prickly 
Laguna:a,   Laguucca  solandra,  Solandra,   Triguera,  seu 
Hibiscus,  lie. 
LAGU'RUS   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  3   Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  glume   one-flowered. — Cor.   a 
bivalve. — St  am.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  top-shaped;  sti/les  two;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none; 
seed  solitary. 
Species.      The  single   species,    the   Lagurus   ovatus,    seu 
Alopecurus,  is  an  annual. 
Lagurus  (Bot.)  several  species  of  the  Andropogon  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
LA'IC   (Ecc.)  in  Greek  Aai>.o5,  from  >coic,  people;  an  epithet 

applied  to  one  who  has  not  taken  Holy  Orders. 
LAI'D-UP  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  a  ship  that  is  unrigged 

and  dismasted  to  lie  by  without  being  used. 
LAINES  (Build.)  courses  or  ranks  laid  in  the  buildings  of 

walls. 
LAIR  (Archceol.)  a  place  where  cattle  usually  rest  under 

some  shelter. 
L.\iR   (Sport.)  the  place  where  deer  harbour  by  day. 
LAIRD  [Polit.)   a  title   of  honour,  in   the   High-Lands  of 

Scotland,  equivalent  to  that  of  Lord. 
LAI'RWTTE  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  laegan,  to  lie,  and  ]nte, 
a  fine  ;  a  fine  laid  on  those  who  commit  adultery  or  forni- 
cation. 
LAKE  (Paint.)  a  red  colour   ne.xt  to    Carmine,  which   in 

serves  to  shade  and  heighten. 
Lake  (Geog.)  a  large  body  of  water,  encompassed  entireh' 

by  land. 
LA'MA  (Thcol.)  the   Grand  Lama   of  Thibet,   who  is  the 
high-priest  and  monarch  of  the  country.  They  suppose  him 
to  be  immortal,  and  that  on  the  dissolution  of  his  mortal 
frame,  his  soul  enters  into  the  body  of  a  new-born  child. 
Lama  (Zool.)  an   animal   of  the   camel   kind,    the    Camelus 
glama  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  a  bunch  on  the  breast,  long 
soft  hair,  and  a  neighing  voice.     It  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Peru  and  Chili. 
VOL.  u. 
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LA'MAC  (Chem.)  Gum  Arabic. 

LAMB  (//'•;■.)  The  Holy  Lamb,  with  the  staff, 
cross,  and  banner,  was  borne  as  a  typical  repre- 
sentation of  Our  Blessed  Saviour,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  gules  three 
Holy  Lambs,  Staff,  Cross,  and  Banner,  argent, 
by  the  name  of  Howe,  of  Lamerton." 

LA'MBATIVE  (.\led.)  from  lambo,  to  lick  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  pectoral  medicine,  to  be  licked  off  from  a  piece  of  li- 
quorice-stick, &c. 

LA'.MBUOCISM  (Gram.)  a  fiuilt  in  speaking,  where  one 
insists  too  much  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Letter  L. 

LAMBDOl'DAL  (Anat.)  xiu^Hionin,  an  epithet  for  a  suture 
of  the  occiput;  so  called  from  the  likeness  which  it 
bears  to  the  Greek  letter  Lambda.  Ruff.  Ephes.  1.  1,  c.  18  ; 
Gal.  Inlrod.  c.  1.5  ;   Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  25,  c.  2. 

LAMBEAU'X  (Her.)  across,  which  is  a  cross-pattee  at  the 
top  and  issuing  out  at  the  foot  into  three  labels,  having, 
according  to  Morgan,  great  mystery  in  relation  to  the  cross 
whereon  our  Saviour  suffered. 

LAMBRE'QUIN  (Her.)  an  ornament  which 
was  worn  on  the  helmet,  and  also  served 
to  keep  off  the  sun,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  the 
obverse  of  a  quarter-florin  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE   (Bot.)  the    Valeriana  oli- 
toria  of  Linna?us. 

LAME'LL/E  (Bot.)  gills;  thin  plates  which  compose  the 
under  part  of  some  fungusses.     [vide  Botany  and  Fungus'] 

Lamell.i;  (Con.)  the  little  plates  of  which  the  shells  of 
shell-fish  are  composed. 

LAMENTA'TIONE  (Mus.)  an  epithet  denoting  a  plaintive 
or  doleful  sort  of  melody. 

LA'MENTINE  (Ich.)  another  name  for  the  sea  cow. 

LA'MINA  (Min.)  a  plate  or  thin  piece  of  metal. 

LA'MINjE  (Anat.)  the  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull,  of 
which  there  are  two. 

LA'MIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didijnamia, 
Order  1  Gijmnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tal one. — STAM.f laments  four;  anthers  ah\ong. — PisT. 
germ  four-cleft;  style  filiform;  stigmas  sharp. — Per. 
none;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the— La- 
niium  orvala,  seu  Galeopsia,  Balm-leaved  Archangel.— 
Lamium  album,  seu  Urtica,  White  Archangel,  or  Dead 
Nettle. — Lamium  rugosum,  Wrinkled  Archangel,  &c. ; 
but  the— Lamium  purpureum.  Purple  Archangel,  and 
the  Lamium  moschatum.  Musky  Archangel,  are  annuals. 
Clus.Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Lamium  is  also  the  Galcopsis  ladaimm  of  Linnaeus. 

LA'MM AS-DAY  (Ecc.)  the  first  of  August,  so  called,  as 
some  say,  because  the  priests  used  to  get  in  their  tithe- 
lambs  on  that  day. 

LAMPADA'RII  (Ant.)  officers  in  the  emperor's  court,  who 
took  charge  of  the  lamps,  &c.  Pancirol.  Not.Dignit.; 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  66  ;  Buleng.  de  Imperat.  Rom.  1.  2,  c.  26. 

LAMPA'DIAS  (S'at.)  a  blazing  star  resembling  a  torch. 

LA'MP-BLACK  (Paint.)  a  kind  of  black  colour,  so  called 
because  it  is  made  by  holding  a  lamp  under  the  bottom  of 
a  bason,  and,  as  it  is  furred,  striking  it  with  a  feather  into  a 
shell  and  grinding  it  with  gum-water. 

LA'MPERN  (Ich.)  the  Pctromyzon  brancialis  of  Linna;us,  a 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  lamprey  kind,  which  inhabits  the 
rivers  of  England,  particularly  the  Isis. 

LA'MPERS  (I'et.)  or  Z.o)";;a«,  a  disease  in  horses  when  the 
throat  is  swelled. 

LAMPE'TIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  second 
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century,  who  maintained  that  Christiana  were  at  liberty 
to  do  what  they  pleased.     Sau7ider.  de  Htcres.  c.  326. 
LAMPE'THA  {Ic/i.)  the  Lamprey,  or  Pet romi/zon  o(  Un- 

nxus. 
LAMPOO'N  (Lit.)  a  poem  or  pamphlet  in  which  some  per- 
son is  treated  witli  ridicule  or  abuse. 
LA'iMPREY  (Ich.)  the   Pelromi/zon  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of 
fish,  which  adheres  firmly  to  rocks  and  other  bodies  by  the 
mouth.     It  is  eel-shaped,  slippery,  and  mucous ;  lives  a 
long  time  out  of  water,   and  feeds  on  worms,   lesser  fish, 
and  dead  bodies.    Lampreys  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy 
either  when  potted  or  stewed,  and  have  always  been  held 
in  high  esteem  by  our  monarchs,  insomuch  that  Henry  IV. 
granted  protection  to  such  ships  as  brought  over  lampreys 
for  the  table  of  his  consort ;  and,  according  to  an  olcl  cus- 
tom, the  city  of  (iloucester  annually  presents  his  Majesty 
with  a  laniprcy-pie   covered   with  a   large   raised   crust. 
The  best  season  for  lampreys  is  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,   and  ^lay,  when  they  are  most  firm,    being    just 
arrived  out  of  the  salt  water. 
LAMPKO'PHORI  (Ecc.)  >M/x,z-(e<pi(oi,  a  name  formerly  given 
to  the  new  converts,  because  they  were  dressed  in  white  at 
their  baptism.     Gregor.  Naz.  Oral.  2  in  Pascha. 
LAMPS  (Her.)  are   borne  in   coat   armour  either   with   or 
without  fire.     In  the  former  case  they  are  said  to  be  in- 
flamed, as  in  the  arms  of  the  Wax-chandlers. 
LAMPS.^'NA   (Bnt.)  the  CVf/j/j  w'ceHs  of  Linnxus. 
LAMPU'GIUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Amomum. 
LA'MPYKI.S  (Em.)  the  Fire-fly,  or  Glow-worm,  a  genus  of 
Insects,  Order  Coleoplera. 

Generic  Character.  AnieniKC  aWform  ;  Jeelerx  four;  shells 
flexile  ;  thorax  surrounding  and  concealing  the  head ; 
abdomen  having  segments  that  terminate  in  folded  pa- 
pilla; ;  female  usually  apterous. 
Species.  The  most  remarkable  species  of  this  tribe  of 
insects  is  the  Lainpt/ris  iioctiluca,  the  common  Glow- 
worm, the  female  of  which  is  larger  than  the  male,  and 
emits  a  beautiful  phosphoric  light,  [vide  Entomology'^ 
LA'NA  PHILOSOPHICA  (Client.)  an  ancient  name  for  the 

oxide  of  zinc. 
Lana  (Bot.)  wool,  or  close  and  thick  curling  hair. 
LA'NAR  (Orn)  vide  Z,n»ncr. 

LAN'ARIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6   Ilexandria, 
Order  1  JSlonogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  six ;  anthers  ovate. — Pisr.  germ  infe- 
rior; sli/le  filiform  ;  stigmas  three-cleft. — Per.  capsules 
ovate  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Lanaria  plumosa,  sou  Hyacin- 
Ihus  lanntiis,  Woolly  Lanaria,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoj)e. 
LANA'KUS    (Hot.)   woolly;  an  epithet  for  the  stem,  the 

leaf,  &c. 
LANCE  (Mil.)  an  offensive  weapon,  which  was  formerly 
used  by  chevaliers  and  knights,  particularly  in  their  tilts 
and  tournaments.  Lance  signifies,  also,  a  rod  which  is  fixed 
across  the  earthen  mould  of  a  shell,  and  which  keeps  it  sus- 
pended in  the  air  when  it  is  cast. — Lance-Corporal,  an  as- 
sistant to  che  corporal,  who  receives  pay  as  a  jirivate  soldier. 
LA'NCEA  (Ant.)  an  offensive  weapon  with  a  long  staff' like 
a  half  pike.  It  consisted  of  three  parts — the  shal't,  the 
wings,  and  the  dart.  Pliny  ascribes  its  invention  to  the 
JEtolians.  Varro  makes  the  word  to  be  of  Spanish  extrac- 
tion, and  Uiodorus  traces  it  to  Gaul.  Varr.  apud  Gcll. 
I.  15,  c.  30;  Sallns.  Bell.  Catil.;  Dionys.  1.8;  Plin.  1.7, 
c.  56;  Schel.  in  I'tilyh.  Ant.  Rom.  Grav.  torn.  x.  p.  1276. 
LANCE0L.\'TUS  (Bot.)  lanceolate,  or  lance-shaped;  an 

epithet  for  a  leaf. 
LANCEPESA'DE  (Mil.)  from  the  ItaVian  Lancia  spezzata, 
broken  or  spent  lunce;  signified,  originally,   a  man  who 
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having  broken  his  lance  upon  the  enemy,  was  entertained 
as  a  volunteer-assistant  to  a  captain  of  foot :  it  is  now 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  lance-corporal,     [vide  Lance'] 

LA'NCERS  (Mil.)  a  body  of  men  in  Poland  armed  with 
long  lances  and  mounted  on  swift  horses. 

LA'NCET  (Surg.)  in  French  lancet,  in  Italian  lancetto; 
a  surgeon's  instrument  used  in  letting  blood,  in  cutting  of 
fistulas,  &c. 

LANCET-WI'NDOW  (Archit.)  a  window  having  a  lancet, 
or  pointed  arch. 

LA'NCIER  (Mil.)  a  lance-man,  or  soldier  armed  with  a  lance. 

LAND  (Law)  in  an  extended  sense,  signifies  not  only  arable 
land,  meadow,  pasture,  woods,  moors,  waters,  &c.  but  also 
messuages  and  houses;  for  in  conveying  the  land  the 
buildings  pass  with  it :  but  in  a  restrained  sense,  it  signifies 
only  arable  land.  Co.  Lit.  4-,  10,  Sec. — Land-Buc,  from 
the  Saxon  hoc,  a  book ;  a  charter  or  deed  whereby  land 
was  held. — Land-Cheap,  an  ancient  customary  fine  paid  at 
every  alienation  of  land  lying  within  some  manor  or  liberty 
of  a  borough. — Land-Galiel,  or  Land-Gavel,  a  tax  or  rent 
issuing  out  of  land  according  to  Domesday-Book. — Land- 
lord, he  of  whom  lands  or  tenements  are  holden. — Land 
Tax,  a  tax  heretofore  imposed  on  all  lands  and  tenements 
in  England. — Land-tenant,  or  Land  Man,  he  who  actually 
possesses  the  land. 

Land  (Mar.)  this  word  occurs  in  several  sea-])hrases,  as — 
iMnd-Dreeze.  [vide  Breeze] — Land-Fall,  the  first  land 
that  is  discovered  after  a  sea-voyage. — Head-Land,  a  point 
of  land  which  lies  further  out  into  the  sea  than  the  rest. — 
To  lay  land,  to  sail  from  it  just  as  far  as  you  c-in  see  it. — 
I^and-layed,  is  when  the  ship  is  just  got  out  of  sight  of 
land. — Land-locked,  is  said  of  a  ship  when  she  rides  at 
anchor  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  point  open  to  the  sea, 
so  that  she  is  safe  from  wind  and  tide.  The  harbour 
is  likewise  said  to  be  land-locked. — I^and-Mnn,  one  on 
board  a  ship  who  has  never  been  before  to  sea. — Land- 
Mark,  any  mountain,  rock,  steeple,  &c.  whereby  the  pilot 
knows  how  to  steer  his  course. —  To  set  land,  to  see  by  the 
compass  how  it  bears. — Land  shut  in,  when  another  point 
of  land  hinders  the  sight  of  that  which  a  ship  is  come 
from. — Land-to,  when  a  ship  lies  so  far  from  the  shore  that 
she  can  but  just  ken  land. — Land-Turn,  the  same  off  the 
land  by  night  as  a  breeze  oft' the  sea  by  day. 

L.\NDA'U  (Mcch.)  a  coach  which  parts  at  the  top  so  as  to 
form  an  open  carriage. 

LAND-BOC  (Law)  vide  Land. 

LAND-CAPE  (Geog.)  the  same  as  Cape. — Land-Gate,  a 
long  and  narrow  piece  of  land. 

LAND-CHEAP  (Law)  vide  Land. 

LAND-FALL  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 

LAND-FORCES  (Mil.)  troops  who  are  trained  only  for 
land-service,  in  distinction  from  seamen  and  marines. 

LAND-GABEL  (Laxu)  vide  Land. 

LA'ND-GRAVE  (Polit.)  a  German  title  for  one  who  has 
the  government  of  a  certain  district  or  province. 

LA'NDBIERS  (Archccol.)  measures  of  land. 

LA'NDING  (Mar.)  the  act  of  going  upon  land  from  a  boat 
or  vessel,  or  the  place  where  one  lands. 

Landing  (Archit.)  the  first  part  of  a  floor  at  the  head  of  a 
flight  of  stairs. 

LANDIRECTA  (Law)  services  and  duties  laid  on  those 
who  held  land  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 

LA'ND-LAYED  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 

LA'ND-LOCKED  (Mar.)  \iiie  Land. 

LA'NDLORD  (Law)  vide  Land. 

LA'NDMAN  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 

LA'ND-MARK  (Agric.)  a  boundary  set  up  between  lands. 
— Land-Mate,  one  who  reaps  with  another  the  same  or 
another  ridge  of  land. 

La'.nd-mark  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 
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LA'ND-PIKE  (Zool.)  an  American  animal  which  is  nearly 

allied  to  the  fish  tribe,  but  has  legs  instead  of  fins. 
LANDRETUN  (Min.)  a  sort  of  brown  stone  with  streaks 

or  veins  of  red  intermixed. 
LA'NDSKIP  (Paint.)  or  Z«HrfiC(j/)f,  a  representation  of  any 

rural    scene,    consisting  of  hills,    vallies,    woods,   rivers, 

houses,  &c. 
LA'ND-TAX  (Law)  vide  Larid. 
LAND-TENANT  (Laxv)  vide  Land. 
LA'ND-TUUN  (Mar.)  vide  Land. 
LA'ND- WAITER   [Laxv]  vide  Tiden-aiter. 
LANE    (Mil.)    a  passage  formed  by  two  lines  of  soldiers 

facing  each  other. 
LA'NGATE  (Sitrg.)  a  linen  roller  for  a  wound. 
LANGEMA'NNr  (-•Jfc/irt'o/.)  lords  of  manors,  according  to 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  1  List.  ,5. 
LA'NGEOLUM  (Ardurol.)  an  under  woollen  garment  for- 
merly worn  by  monks.     Mon.  Angl.  torn.  i.  p.  H9. 
LA'NGREL  SHOT  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  shot  which  runs  loose, 

with  a  sliackle  or  joint  in  the  middle. 
LA'NGUED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  tongue  of  an  animal, 

represented  in  coat  armour  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 

body. 
LANGUE'NTE  [Mas.)  the  same  as  Lamentationc. 
LANGUrSSANT  (Mus.)  the  same  as  Lamcntatione. 
LANI'EERA  ARBOR  (Bot.)  the  Bombax  pentandrtim   of 

Linna'us. 
LA'NIEICE  (Mech.)  the  act  of  spinning,  carding,  or  work- 
ing wool. 
LANI'GEROUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  trees  bearing  a  woolly 

or  downy  substance. 
LANIS  de  cresceiitia  Jf'allia  traditcendis  ahquc  cnstiima  (Laxt;) 

a  writ  which  lies  to  the  customer  of  the  port,  for  permitting 

one  to   pass  over  wool  without  custom  because  he  has  paid 

custom  in  Wales  before.     Reg.  Grig.  279. 
LANI'STA  (Ant.)   signified   literally   an   executioner,    but 

was  afterwards  employed  to  denote  one  who  bought  and 

trained  gladiators  for  the  public  shows.     Senec.  de  Bencf. 

1.  6,  c.  I'i  ;    Prudent,  cont.  Si/mmach.  1.  2. 
LA'NIUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  .4ccipit>es,  having 

a  straiglitish  bill,  with   a  tooth  on  each  mandible  at  the 

end,  and  a  tongue  jagged  at  the  end. 

Species.     The  principal  species  of  this   tribe  of  birds  are 
the  Laiiius  excubitor,  the  Great  Shrike,  and  the  Lanius 
colluris,  the  Butcher-Bird,  or  Wood-chat. 
LA'NNER  (Orn.)  the  Falco  lanariusofL'mnxus,  a  sort  of 

hawk  which  was  much  esteemed  in  falconry.     It  is  some- 
what less  than  the  Buzzard ;  migrates,  and  builds  its  nest 

in  low  trees. 
LA'NNIERS  (Mar.)  or  laniards,     [vide  Lanyards] 
LA'NS   tiiger  (Nutn.)  a  sort  of  base  coin  formerlj'  current  in 

this  kingdom. 
LA'N.SQUENET  (Sport.)  a  game  at  cards. 
LA'NTAN.A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didj/namia, 

Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  C/iaracler.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  j'e- 
tal  one. —  Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
PiST.  ^enw  roundish ;  stijle  filiform;  stigmas  refracted. 
— Pek.  drupe  roundish  ;  seeds  nut  round. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the — Lantana 
mista,  seu  Viburnum,  Various-flowered  Lantana. — Lan- 
tana trifolia,  Pericli/momm,  seu  Camara,  Three-leaved 
Lantana. — Lantana  Camara,  Various-coloured  Lantana. 
— Lantana  odorata.  Sweet-scented  Lantana ;  but  the 
Lantana  oninm,. Annual  Lantana,  is  an  annual. 
Lantana  is  also  the  name  of  the  Varronia  lincata,  the  Spiel- 

mannia  A/ricaua,  and  the  Bradlea  salvijhlia. 
LANTE'RIUM  (Archaol.)  a  lantern  or  cupola. 
LA'NTER.V  (Archit.)  a  turret  raised  above  the  roof,  with 

windows  around. 
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Lantern  (Opt.)  or  Lanthom,  Magic.     [y\Ae  Magic'] 
LA'NTHORN  Fly  (Eut.)  the  Fulgora  of  Linnicus,  an  insect 

which  inhabits  South  America,  and  emits  so  strong  a  light 

from  the  hollow  part  of  its  head,  that  two  or  three  only  are 

sufficient  to  light  a  traveller  on  his  wa}-. 
LANU'GO  (Bot.)  down;  the  soft  hair  clothing  the  parts  of 

plants. 
LANX  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  broad  dish  or  platter,  which  was 

used  in  sacrifices,  and  when  filled  with  various  fruits  to  be 

offered  to  Ceres  or  any  other  of  the  gods,   it  was   called 

satiira. 

Virg.  Georg.L  2,  v.  191. 

Lancibus  et  pamlis  fumantia  reddiiiius  exta. 

Diomed.  1.  ,'?  ;  Pnrpht/r.  in  Horat. 
LA'NV.ARUS  (Mar.)  short  pieces  of  rope  or  line  fastened 

to  several  machines  in  a  ship,  and  serving  to  secure  them 

more  conveniently. 
'LA.O'KW  \  curatio  (Med.)  a  method  of  curing  by  warm  ap- 
plications. 
TO  LAP  (Mar.)  to  cover  one  board  with  another. — A  lopsided 

Ship,  is  one  built  so  as  to  have  one  side  heavier  than  the 

other,  which  makes  it  always  lean  to  the  heavier  side. 
LA'PAR  A  (.^;m/.)  Aa3-«f«,  the  flanks.  Riif.  Ephes.  de  Appell. 

Part.  Corp.  hum.  I.  1,  c.  16. 
L.VPAROCELE  (Med.)  from  A«Tap«,  the  flanks,  and  y-iXn,  a 

tumour;  a  rupture  through  the  side  of  the  belly. 
LA'PATHUM  (Hot.)  xicn^.U,  a  herb  so  called,  from  X«.zk{u^, 

to  empty,  because  it  is  of  a  laxative  nature. 

Hot.  1.  2,  sat.  4,  v.  27. 

.Si  dura  morabitur  alius, 
Milulus  et  viles  peltent  obstanlia  cmtche, 
Et  hpathi  brevis  herba. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  very  bitter  and  astringent.  Theo- 
phrast.  1.  7.  c.  G  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  140;  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  21  ; 
Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  1.  2,  c.  47  ;  Schol.  in  Theoc. ;  Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.  1.  11  ;  Aet.  Telrab.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paul.  Jilginet. 
1.  7,  c.'i. 

L.'iPATiiuM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  name  of  several 
species  of  the  Uumex,  as  the — Rumex  alpinus,  Bastard 
Monk's  Rhubarb. — Rumex patientia.  Monk's  Rhubarb,  or 
Patience  Dock.  —  Rumex  obtusijhiius.  Common  or  Wild 
Dock,  &c.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Tlicat.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.; 
Tournef.  Inst.;   Boerh.  Index. 

LA'PHRI.\  (.-Int.)  hi'-iff^a.,  an  anniversary  festival  at  Patr£E, 
in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Laphria,  pro- 
bably u7!o  Ta>  ?iu(p-j(uy,  i.  e.  from  the  spoils  which  she  took 
from  wild  beasts.     Pans,  in  Achaic. 

LA'PIDARY  (Lit.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  engraved 
stones,  as  lapidari/  verses,  or  epitaphs,  and  the  lapidary 
style,  the  style  used  in  epitaphs. 

Lai'idary  (Mech.)  one  who  polishes  and  engraves  stones;  a 
jeweller. 

L.APID.E'xV  ossa  (Anat.)  bones  of  the  head.  Ruff.  Ephes. 
1.  I.e.  9. 

LA'PIDES  cancrorum  (Med.)  crab's  eyes,  or  crab's  claws; 
stony  concretions  in  tlie  stomach  of  crabs. 

LAPIDE'SCENT  (C/ifH! )  an  epithet  for  waters  which  turn 
substances  into  stone. 

LAPIDIFICA'TION  {Chem.)  the  turning  any  substance  into 
stone,  the  same  as  petrifaction. 

LAPIDI'LIUM  (Surg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument  for  extract- 
ing the  stone  out  of  the  bladder. 

LAPILLA'TION  (Med.)  the  faculty  in  a  human  body  of 
turning  things  to  a  stony  substance.     Lex.  Paraccl. 

LAPPLLI  cancrorum  (Med.)  vide  Lapides  Cancrorum. 

LA'PIS  (Min.)  a  stone  ;  a  term  which  is  employed  with  dif- 
ferent epithets  to  denote  particular  substances,  as — Lapit 
admirabilis,  an  artificial  stone,  compounded  of  saltpetre, 
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alum,  &c.  which  was  formerly  much  esteemed  in  medicine. 
— Lapis  nrmenus,  the  Armenian  stone,  a  sort  of  green  blue 

stone,    formerly    much   used   in   medicine Lapis  beznar. 

[vide  Be:oar'\ — Lapis  ccendeiis  an^liciis,  a  blue  stone  found 
in  Lancashire,  where  it  is  called  killow. — Lapis  ca/camis, 
Lime-stone. — Lapis  hcematitis.  [vide  llirmatilis'] — Lapis 
hibcrniciis,  Irish  Slate,  a  sort  of  slaty  hard  stone,  of  a 
black  colour,  which  in  the  fire  yields  a  sulphureous  gas, 
and  acquires  a  pale  red  colour,  and  additional  hardness. — 
Lapis  infcrnalis,  another  name  for  caustic  potash. — Lapis 
juddicus,  a  little  stone  so  called  because  it  is  found  in 
Judxa ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  olive,  with  lines  or  streaks 
as  equally  disposed  as  if  tliey  had  been  made  by  art. — 
—Lapis  lazuli,  a  stone  of  an  azure  or  blue  colour,  of  which 
the  paint  called  ultramarine  is  made.  It  is  a  copper  ore, 
very  compact  and  hard,  consisting  of  sile.K,  blue  fluate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  iron.  It  is  found  in  detached 
lumps,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  richly  variegated  with 
clouds  of  white  and  veins  of  shining  gold  colour.  Ultra- 
marine is  only  a  calcination  of  this  stone,  wliich  suffers  no 
diminution  of  its  colour  from  the  action  of  fire,  nor  anv 
alteration  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  was  for- 
merly exhibited  as  a  purgative  and  vomit,  and  given  in  epi- 
lepsies.— Lapis  limacis,  Snail-stone,  a  small  white  stone, 
of  an  oval  figure,  found  in  the  heads  of  snails  that  are  with- 
out shells. 

Lapis  marmoreus  ( Archccol.)  a  marble  stone  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  chair  wherein  our 
kings  anciently  sat  at  their  coronation.  The  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench  were  erected  over  this  stone. 

LAPLI'SIA  (Eld.)  Sea-Hare,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Molusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  creeping,  and  covered  with  a 
membranaceous  shield  on  the  back ;  aperture  placed  on 
the  right  side;  vent  above  the  extremity  of  the  back; 
Jcclers  four,  resembling  ears. 
Species.  Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  European  seas,  and 
discharge,  when  touched,  a  black  sanies,  which  is  ex- 
tremely nauseous  and  fetid,  and  causes  the  hair  to  fall 
otJ'  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

LA'PPA  (Bot.)  the  Arctium  lappa  of  Linna!us. 

LAPPA'GO  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  grasses  described  under  Cen- 
chriis,  Agrostis,  &c. 

Lappago  is  also  the  Triumjetla  hartramia  of  Llnn.Tus. 

LA'PPICE  (Spurt.)  the  opening  or  barking  of  a  dog  at  his 
game, 

LA'PPULA  (Bot.)  the  Caucalis  grandiflora  of  Linnaus. 
Bauh.  Hist. 

LAPS.VNA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Poli/gamia  Alqiialis. 

(icneric  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoR.  compound. — 
i^TAM.Jilaments  five;  anthers  tuhu\ar. — PiST.  o-enK  ob- 
long; style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  so- 
litary. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lapsaua  com- 
munis, ECU  Soncho,  Common  Nipplewort. — Lapsana  za- 
cintha,  Zacintha,  Chondrilla,  Cichorium,  seu  Endivia. — 
Lapsana  stellata,  Rhagadiolus,  seu  Ilieraceum,  &c.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Dod.  I'cmpt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  'J'hcat.  Bot. ;   RaiiHist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 

LAPSE  (Law)  the  omission  of  a  patron  to  present  to  a 
church  within  six  months  after  it  has  been  void. 

LA'PSED  (L«ti))  fallen  or  lost  by  a  lapse.  A  lapsed  legacy 
is  that  which  is  lost  or  sinks  into  tlie  residue  when  the  le- 
gatee dies  before  the  testator. 

LA'P\VTN(i  (Oru.)  the  'J'riuga  vanelliis  of  Linna3us,  a  bird 
so  called  from  the  lapping  of  its  wings.  It  is  otherwise 
called  pewit,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  and  also  bastard 
plover.  It  inhabits  heaths,  and  lays  four  or  five  dusky  olive 
eggs  spotted  with  black. 
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LA'QUEUS  {Surg.)  a  band  so  tied  that  if  it  be  pressed  with 
any  weight  it  shuts  up  close.     Uribas.  de  Lnq. 

Laqueus  gutturis  (Med.)  a  malignant  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils. 

Laqueus  (Anat.)  the  navel. 

LAUA'KIUM  (Ant.)  the  interior  of  the  house,  dedicated  to 
the  lares,  or  household  gods.     Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  c.  29. 

LA'RBOARD  (Mar.)  in  French  babord,  the  left  side  of  a 
ship  when  looking  forward  from  the  stem. — Larboard  tack, 
in  French  nmures  a  babord,  is  when  a  ship  is  close-hauled 
with  the  wind  on  her  larboard  side. — Larboard  xvntch,  in 
French  le  quart  de  babord,  a  division  of  a  ship's  company 
on  duty,  while  the  other  is  relieved  from  it. 

LAPlBO'WLINES  (Mar.)  a  cant  word  for  the  larboard  watch^ 

LA'RCENY  (Laxv)  in  French  Inrcin,  Latin,  latrocinium,  a 
wrongful  taking  away  of  another  man's  goods,  with  a  de- 
sign to  steal.  Larceny  is  divided  into  grand  and  petit,  or 
petty. — Grand  larceny  is  when  the  goods  stolen  exceed  the 
value  of  one  shilling. — Petit,  ox  petty  larceny,  is  when  the 
goods  are  under  that  value. 

LARCH  (Bot.)  the  Pinus  larix  of  Linn.xus,  a  tree  which  is 
raised  by  seed,  the  wood  of  which  is  much  commended 
for  its  durability  and  usefulness  in  building.  The  timber 
has  the  good  property  of  resisting  the  worm  and  the  rot, 
and  has  therefore  sometimes  been  used  in  the  building  of 
ships,      [vide  Larix] 

TO  LARD  (Cook.)  to  stick  slices  of  fat  bacon  in  a  hare,  &c. 

LARDARIU3I  (Archaol.)  a  larder,  or  place  where  vic- 
tuals are  kept. 

LARDERA'RIUS  regis  (Ant.)  the  clerk  of  the  king's 
kitchen. 

LA'RDING  money  (Archccol.)  money  paid  for  keeping  hog's 
in  any  one's  wood. 

LARDOO'N  (Cook.)  a  small  slip  of  bacon  proper  for  larding. 

LARENTA'LIA  (Ant.)   a  festival  dedicated  to  Lnrentia,  the 
wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus  and 
Remus.     It  was  celebrated  on  the   10th  of  the  calends  of 
January. 
Ovid.  Fast.  I.  3,  V.  53. 

Noil  ego  te,  tavta:  nutrix  Larentia  gentls, 
Nee  laceam  vestrus,  Fanstule  pauper  opes, 
Vtstcr  honos  venietf  cum  Laurentulia  dwam. 
Acceptus  geiiiis  ilia  December  habet. 

It  is  called  Laurentalia  by  Varro.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling. 
I.  5,  c.  3  ;  Fcst.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Macrob.  Sal.  I.  1,  c.  10; 
Gyrahl.  Synlagm.  Dear.  p.  42  ;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Roman,  apiul 
Grccv.  Tlics.  Antiq.  Roman,  ton).  II,  p.  799. 
LARES  (Ant.)  familiar  or  household  gods  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  de- 
ceased friends.  They  were  distinguished  by  different  epi- 
thets, as — Lares  Jhmiliarcs,  who  presided  over  the  house 
and  family. 
Plant.  Aid.  Prol.  v.  2. 

EgosumLarfamiliarh. 
Cic.  pro  Quint,  c.  27 ;   Apid.  de  Deo.  Soc.  ;   Suet.  Cal.  c.  5, 
V.  2. — Lare.i grundiles,  whom  Romulus  instituted  in  honour 
of  the  sow  with  her  tliirty  young  ones.     Diometl.  I.  1. — 
Lares  hostilii,  who  kept  the  enemy  off  from  the  city. 
Propert.  1.  3,  cleg.  3,  v.  11. 

Ilamtilmlemtjitc  I^res  Romana  setlefugaittcs. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. — Lares  parvi,  so  called  because  they 
were  small  in  size,  and  worshipped  without  any  pomp. 
Juvcn.  Sat.  9,  v.  137. 

0  parvi,  noslrique  Lares,  quos  thure  niinuto 

Aut  Jarre  et  tcimi  soleo  exornare  Cfyrana. 

Horat.  1.  3,  od,  23,  v.  15. 

Varvoi  Ci-rrtmantem  mariuo 
JLire  Deos,  fragiiupie  mifrtc. 

— Lares  permarini,  mentioned  by  Livy.     Liv.  1.  iO,  c.  52. 
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— Lares  prtvstites,  because  they  kept  every  thing  in  se- 

curitv. 

Ovid^Fast.l.5,v.  133. 

Causa  tamen  positi  fuerat  cognominis  UtiSf 
Quod  prtrstant  oculis  omnia  tuta  suis. 

Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares  pra:stites  on  the  Calends 

of  May. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  129. 

Fmstitihus  Majts  Lariints  videre  Katend(B 
Aram  constitui,  parvaque  signa  deum. 

Pint.  Qucesi.  Rom. 50;  Gi/rald.  Si/ntng.  Deor.\.\5;  Spanh. 
de  \'est.apud  Grav.  Tlies.  Aid.  Rom.  torn.  5. — Lares  viales, 
those  nho  presided  over  the  highways. 
Plant.  Merc.  seen.  5,  act.  2,  v.  24^. 

inioco 

T"os  Lares  liuks,  ut  7ne  bene  jiivetis. 

Arnoh.  1.  3  ;   Titrneb.  Adv.  1.  7,  &c. ;    Ursat,  de  Not.  Rom. 
apiul  Gnvv.  Tlies.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  xi. 

LARGE  (Mks.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  greatest  mea- 
sure, containing  two  longs. 

Large  {Mar.)  a  phrase  applied  to  the  wind  when  it  crosses 
the  line  of  a  ship's  course  in  a  favourable  direction,  parti- 
cularly on  the  beam  or  quarter;  as  if  a  ship  is  steering  next 
the  wind  in  any  point  of  the  compass,  eastward  or  north- 
ward, it  may  be  said  to  be  large.  "  To  go  or  sail  large,"  is 
to  sail  right  before  the  wind.  "  To  large,"  is  when  the 
ship  goes  neither  before  the  wind  nor  upon  the  wind,  but 
as  it  were  quartering  upon  both. 

LAliGESS  yHusband.)  a  term  for  what  is  given  gratuitously 
to  liarvest-men  during  the  harvest  season. 

LARGE'TTO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  a  movement  that 
is  a  little  quicker  than  largo. 

LARGI'TIO  (Ant.)  a  largess,  or  free  donation  of  corn,  pro- 
visions, clothes,  &c.  which  was  made  occasionally  to  the 
Roman  people.  It  was  begun  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  when 
he  was  tribune,  with  the  view  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  people. 

LA'RGO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  a  slow  movement. 

LARIN  (Com.)  an  old  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Persia. 

LA'RIX  (Bol.)  ^''f'l,  larch-tree,  the  Pinus  larix  of  Lin- 
na;us,  so  called  is-o  tS  Xccfoi,  i.  e.  from  the  fat  or  pitch  in 
which  it  abounds.  This  tree  is  highly  commended  by  Vi- 
truvius  for  its  incorruptibility,  [^vide  Larch']  Dioscor.  1.  1, 
c.  92;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  10;  Gal.  de  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  8,  c.  5. 

LARK  (Orn.)  a  well-known  bird,  the  Alauda  of  Linnaeus, 
the  most  remarkable  species  of  which  is  the  Sky-Lark, 
Alauda  arvensis,  which  sings  so  exquisitely  while  soaring  in 
the  air.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  beneath  a  clod, 
and  lays  four  or  five  greenish  white  eggs. 

LA'RKSPUR  (Bot.)  the  Delphinium  of  Linna;us. 

LA'RMIEIl  (Archil.)  so  called  from  the  French  larmes, 
tears ;  a  flat  square  member  placed  on  the  cornice  below 
the  cjmatium,  answering  to  what  is  now  called  the  corona, 
eaves,  or  drip. 

LARMIERS  (Vet.)  French  for  the  eye  veins  of  a  horse. 

LARONS  (Archaol.)  a  name  for  thieves,  in  the  statute 
IS  Ed.  2. 

LA'RVA  (Ent.)  the  grub  or  caterpillar  state  of  the  insect, 
[vide  Entomology'] 

LARUS  (Orn.)  the  Gull,  a  genus  of  birds,  Ovier  Anseres. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  strait,  sharp-edged  ;  nostrils  li- 
near; «i'i»o-5  long  ;  /po-s  short. 
Species.  Birds  of  this  tribe  inhabit  the  coasts  of  northern 
countries,  feed  on  fish  and  carrion,  are  very  voracious, 
and  when  terrified  discharge  the  contents  of  the  maw. 
The  principal  species  are,  the — Larus  canm,  seu  Ga- 
ledon,  the  Common  Sea  Mall,  or  Mew,  or  the  Common 
Gull. — Larus  tridactylis,  the  Tarrock,  or  Kittuwake. — 
Larus  parasiticus,  the  Arctic  Gull. — Larus  ridibuiidus, 
the  Laughing  Gull,  &c.  SiC. 
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I  LARYNGO'TOMY  (Surg.)  from  Aaft-y?,  and  ri/j/jvu,  to  cut ; 

the  operation  of  dividing  the  forepart  of  the  larynx,  to  as- 
sist respiration,  as  in  the  case  of  quinsey,  lic. 
LA'RYNX  (Ana!.)  >^xfuyl,  a  cartilaginous  cavity  which  forms 

the  protuberance  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 

commonly  called  pomum  .-Idami,  or  the  head  of  the  trachea 

arteria:  it  is  composed  of  five  cartilages,  namely,  the  Curti- 

lagothyroidcs,  the  anterior  and  largest;  the  Cricoides,  which 

is  tlie  inferior  and  basis  of  the  rest ;  the  two   Ari/tenoides, 

the  posterior  and  smallest;  and  the  Epiglottis,' which  is 

above  all  the  rest.     The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  is 

the  Glottis.     Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Human. 

1.   1,    c.  9;  Gal.  de   Usu  Part.  J.  5;    Oribas.  Med.   Coll. 

1.25. 
LASCARS  (Mar.)  Native  Indian  Seamen. 
LASCI'V^US  (Mecl.)  an  epithet  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the 

Chorea  sancti  viti,  or  St.  Vitus'  Dance. 
LASER  (Bot.)  the  herb  Laserwort. 
LASERPl'TIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 

dria.   Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper. — CoK.  petals 
five. — St A}.i.Jilaments  five;  anthers  s'\mp]e. — Fi&t. gerjn 
roundish  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Laserpitium 
latifolium,  Libanotis,  seu  Thapsia,  Broad-leaved  Laser- 
wort. — Laserpitium  Irilobum,  Siler,  Angelica,  Ligusticum, 
seu  Libanotes. — Laserpitium  diffusum,  seu  Panax.  Clus, 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
LA'SERWORT  (Bot.)  the  Laserpitium  of  Linnaeus. 
TO  LASH  (Mar.)  to  bind  or  fasten  any  thing  to  the  ship's 

sides. 
LA'SHERS  (Mar.)  the  ropes  which  bind  fast  the  tackles  and 

breeches  of  the  ordnance  when  they  are  made  fast  with  a 

board. 
LA'SIIING  (Mar.)  a  piece  of  rope  used  to  secure  or  fasten 

any  moveable  body  in  a  ship  ;  also  the  act  of  so  fastening 

any  thing. 
LA'SIANTHUS  (Bot.)  the  Gordonia  lasianthus  of  Linnceus. 
LASIO'STOMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  l^etran- 

dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth    one-leaved Cor. 

petal  one. — Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  oh\ong  ;  style 

larger  than  the  corolla;  stigma  obtuse Per.  capsule  or- 

biculate  ;  seeds  hemispherical. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Lasiostoma 
Rouhamon. 
LA'SKETS  (Mar.)  small  lines  like  loops,  fastened  by  sewing 

them  into  the  bonnets. 
LA'SKIXG  (Mar.)  a  term  for  a  ship  wlien  it  sails  neither  by 

the  wind,  nor  straight  before  it,  but  quartering  between  both. 
LAST  (Com.)  a  certain  measure  or  weight,  as  a  last  of  corn, 

equal   to  ten  quarters;  a  last  of  tar,   pitch,  &c.   equal  to 

twelve  barrels. 
Last   (Laxv)  or  last-court,  a  court  held  in  the  marslies  of 

Kent  by  twenty-four  jurats,  summoned  by  the  bailiff, — 

Last  heir,  he  to  whom  lands  fall  by  escheat,  for  want  of 

lawful  heirs. 
LA'STAGE  (Lato)  a  custom  in  some  markets   or  fairs  for 

carrying  things  ;  also  a  duty  paid  for  wares  sold  by  the  last ; 

and  likewise  for  the  ballast  of  a  ship. 
Lastage  (Mar.)  the  lading  or  ballast  of  a  ship. 
LATCH  (Mil.)  an  old  Engli.sh  cross-bow. 
LA'TCHESo/a  clock  (Mech.)  those  parts  which  wind  up 

and  unlock  the  works. 
LA'TCHINGS   (Mar.)    loops   formed   on  the   line  that  is 

served  to  the  head  of  the  bonnet,  to  connect  it  with  the  foot 

of  the  sail. 
LATEE'N  sails  (Mar.)  in  French  voiles  latines,  triangular 

sails  frequently  used  by  xebecs,   polacres,  settees,  and 
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other  vessels  navigated  in   the  Mediterranean. — Laleeri' 
yard,  a  long  yard  on  which  the  lateen-sail  is  extended. 
LA'TEXT /ita<'(P/»7.)  that  which  is  insensible,  inactive,  or 

dormant. 
LA'TEHA  {Archaol.)  sidesmen,  or  assistants. 
LATERA'L  {Anal)  from  Intus,  the  side  ;  an  epithet  for  any 
tiling  belonging  to  the  side,  as — Lateral  sinusses,  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  sinus  of  the  dura  mnter. 
Lateral  operation  (Surg.)  a  mode  of  operating  or  cutting 

for  the  stone. 
Lateral  equation  (Algeh.)  an  equation  which  has  but  one 
root,  whereas  a  quadratic  equation  has  two,  a  cube  equa- 
tion three  roots,  &c. 
LA'TERAN  {Ecc.)  a  council,  so  called  from  the  place  where 

it  was  held  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
LATE'RCULUM  (,Ant.)  a.  list  of  all  the  officers  in  the  em- 
pire.     TertuU.  Adv.  Vakidin.  c.  29  ;  Pancirol.  Nat.  Dignit. 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  95. 
LATERE  (Ere.)  a  latere,  i.  e.  by  the  side;  an  epithet  given 
to  the  legates  which  the  pope  sends  to  the  courts  of  foreign 
princes. 
LATERI'TIOUS  (Med.)  from  later,  a  brick  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  brick-like  sediment  occasionally  found  in  the  urine  of 
persons  aifected  with  a  fever. 
LATH  (Mason.)  a  thin  piece  of  wood  which  is  nailed  to  the 

beams  of  a  ceiling,  to  receive  the  plaster. 
LATHE  (Mich.)  an  engine  used  in  turning  wood. 
Lathe  (.ArcluEvt.)  a  division  in  a  county,  containing  three  or 
more  hundreds.     Leg.  l^yiw.  Confess,  c.  SB,  npud  Brompton. 

Lathc-reerc,  an  officer  in  the  Saxon  government  who  had 

authority  over  the  third  part  of  the  county,  whose  juris- 
diction was  called  a  tithing. 
LATHR.^i'A  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamia, 
■  Order  '2  Angiospermia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  obtuse. — Fisr. germ 
globose;   i/y^?  filiform ;   stigma  nodding. — Per.  capside 
roundish  ;  seed.'i  few. 
Species.     The  species  are,  the— Lathrtva  clandestina,  seu 
Dentarca. — Lnthrtra pheli/pcca, seu  Orobanche. — Lalhrcca 
nubletum,  scu  Anhletum. — Lathr^ra  squamarin,  seu  Sqna- 
maria,  Great  Toothwort,  &c.    Cliis.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bank.  Pin.;    Ger.    Herb.;    Park.    Theat.  Bat.)    Rail 
Hist. ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
LATHUEE'VE  (Archccol.)  vide  Lathe. 
LA'THYRIS  (Hot.)  the  Euphorbia  lathyris  oi  Linmus. 
LATHYRO'iDES  (Bot.)    the  Orobus   lathi/roides  of   Lin- 
naeus. 
LA'THYRUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4'  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  pmnw//j  one-leaved. — Covi.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  Jihimenis    diadelphous;    anthers 
roundish. — Pi.sT.  germ  compressed;  stijle  erect;  stigma 
villose. — Per.  legume  long;  seeds  several. 
Species.      The  species  are  mostly  annuals,    as  the — J.a- 
thqrus  aphaca,     Aphaca   vicia,    seu    Elatinc. — Lalhijrus 
nissolia,  seu  Nissolia,  Crimson  Lathyrus,  or  Gra.ss  Vetch. 
— Lathyrus  sativus,  seu  Ervum,  Common  Lathyrus,  or 
Blue  Chickling  Vetch,  Sec.  &c.     But  the — Lathyrus  hir- 
siitus.    Hairy   Lathyrus. — Lalltyrus  pralensis.    Meadow 
Lathyrus. — Lathyrus  sylvestris.  Wild  Lathyrus,  or  Nar- 
row-leaved   Everlasting    Pea,    &c.   &c.  are  perennials. 
Clus.  Hist.  ;   Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Hist.  ;   Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.   Theat.  Dot.;   Raii  Hist.;   Tourn. 
Inst. 
Lathyrus  is  also  the  Orobus  tuherosus. 
LATIBIJLUM  (Med.)  the  fomcs,  or  hidden  matter  of  infec- 
tious diseases. 
LATICLA'VIUM    (Ant.)    a   badge   of  distinction  for  the 
Roman  senators,  which  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  a 
broad  stripe  of  purple,  studded  with  nails.     It  was  distin- 
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guished  from  the  Augusticlavium  by  the  difference  in  the 
breadth  of  this  stripe.  He  who  wore  the  Laticlavium  was 
denominated  Lnticlavius.  Suet,  in  \cr.  c.  26  ;  Cassiod. 
Var.  1.  4,  c.  \i;  Turneb.  Adver.  1.  1,  c.  2  ;  Fcrrar.  de  Re 
Vest.  1.  1,  c.  3. 

LATIN/Ey<.v7£S  (Ant.)  vide  Ferice. 

LA'TION  (Nat.)  the  translation  or  motion  of  a  natural  body 
from  one  place  to  another. 

LATl'SSIiNIUS  rforsi  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the 
arm,  which  is  so  called  because,  from  its  great  size,  it  covers 
the  whole  back. 

LA'TITAT  (Laxu)  a  writ  whereby  all  men  in  personal  actions 
are  called  originally  to  the  King's  Bench.     F.N.B.  78. 

LATITUDE  (Geog.)  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the 
Equator  reckoned  on  an  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  place.  The  latitude  is  either  North  or  South. 
North  Latitude  is  that  which  falls  in  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere.— Soidh  Latitude,  that  which  falls  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere.  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  equal  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  above  the  horizon. — Tlie  Difference  of 
Latitude  is  the  nearest  distance  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  of  two  places. — The  Parallels  of  Latitude  are 
small  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  Equator,  so  called 
because  they  show  the  latitude  of  places,  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  meridian. — Middle  Latitude,  the  middle  point 
between  any  two  latitudes. 

Latitude  (Mar.)  the  distance  of  a  ship  from  the  Equator, 
either  North  or  South,  counted  on  the  Meridian,  so  that 
if  a  ship  sail  towards  the  Equator,  she  is  said  To  depress 
the  Pole;  but  if  she  sail  from  it  To  raise  the  Pole  ;  and 
the  way  which  she  gains  in  sailing  from  it  is  termed  her 
Difference  of  Latitude. 

Latitude  (Astro7i.)  of  a  star  or  planet  is  its  distance  from 
the  Ecliptic,  being  an  arc  of  a  Circle  of  Latitude  reckoned 
from  the  Ecliptic  towards  the  Pole,  North  for  the  Northern 
Latitude,  and  South  for  the  Southern  Latitude.— Circle  of 
Latitude  is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  Ecliptic  and  consequently  perpendicular  to  it. — 
The  Latitude  of  the  Moon,  or  any  other  planet,  is  called 
North  ascending  or  descending,  South  descending  or 
ascending,  heliocentric  or  geocentric. —  North  ascending 
Latitude  of  the  Moon,  Sfc.  proceeds  from  the  ascending 
node  towards  her  northern  limit  or  greatest  elongation. — 
North  descending  Latitude  is  when  she  returns  from  her 
northern  limits  to  the  descending  node. — Soutli  descending 
Latitude  is  when  she  proceeds  from  the  descending  node 
towards  her  southern  limit. — South  ascending  Latitude  is 
when  she  returns  from  her  southern  limit  towards  her 
ascending  node. — Heliocentric  Latitude,  the  latitude  of  the 
planet  as  it  would  appear  from  the  sun. — Geocentric  Lati- 
tude its  latitude  as  seen  from  the  earth. — Parallax  nf  Lati- 
tude, vide  Parallax.— Refraction  of  Latitude,  vide  Refrac- 
tion. 

LATITUDINA'RIANS    (Ecc.)     another    name    for    free- 
thinkers in  matters  of  religion. 
LATO'MIA   (.//(/.)   signified  literally  a  stone   quarry,  but 
was  also  taken  for  a  prison  under  ground,  a  dungeon.    Cic. 
in   I'err.  1.  5,  c.  5.'> ;    I'arr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4-,  c.  32;  Liv. 
1.  32,  c.  26  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic. ;  Rhudig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  17, 
c.  9;   Turneb.  Adv.  1.  1+,  c.  7  ;  Bud.  in  Pandect.  Sfc. 
L  A'TRO  (.'Int.)  a  hired  soldier ;  one  of  the  emperor's  guards. 
Plaut.  Mil.  act  1,  seen.  1,  v.  75;  Serv.  in  Ain.  1.  12,  v.  7; 
Fe.it  de  Verb.  Si^nif. 
LATRUNCULATOR  (Archccol.)  a  judge  of  the  assizes  or 

sessions. 
LATTER-MATH  (Agric.)  a  second  mowing  of  grass. 
LA'TTICE  (Ucr.)  vide  Treilee. 
LA'TTICED  (Bot.)  canccllatus,  an  epithet  for  the  involucre 

in  Airaclylis  cancellata,  and  for  the  capsule  of  the  Lily. 
LATUS  Rectum  (Conic)  the  same  as  the  Parameter.     [yid» 
Parameter'] — Latus  tramversum  (if  an  Hyperbola  is  a  right 
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line  lying  between  the  two  vertices  of  tlie  opposite  sec- 
tions, or  that  part  of  the  common  axis  which  is  between 
the  vertices  of  the  upper  and  lower  cone. — Latus  primarium 
is  a  right  hne  drawn  tlirough  the  vertex  of  the  section  of 
a  cone  and  within  it  being  parallel  to  the  base. 
LA'VA  (Min.)  a  stream  of  liquid  minerals   flowing  out  of 

the  crater,  or  hollow  of  burning  mountains. 
LAVA'NDULA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didij- 
namia.  Order  1  Gt/mnoxpermin. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tal one. —  SvAM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  small. — PisT. 
germ  four-parted ;  stj/le  filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse.— Per. 
none ;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Lavandula 
spica.    Common    Lavender.  —  Lavandula   Sfcechas,    seu 
Stcechas,  French  Lavender. — Lavandula  carnosa,  Nepeta, 
seu    Katu,    Thick-leaved    Lavender.      But    Lavandula 
mullifida,  Canary  Lavender,    is  annual.      Clus.  Hist.; 
Bau/i.  Hist.;    liauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;   RaiiHist.;   Tourn.  Inst. 
L.WAXDULA  is  also  a  species  of  Verbena. 
LA'VARET  {Ich.)  or  Giviniad,  a  fish  of  the  salmon  kind, 
the  Salmo  lavarctus  of  Linn£Eus,  which,  in  spawning  time, 
approaches  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  immense  shoals,  and  in 
a  column  with  a  leader  at  their  bead. 
LAVATE'RA  {Bot.)   a  genus    of  plants.   Class  16  Mona- 
delphia,  Order  6  Poli/andria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Sta}.i.  filaments  numerous;  anthers  uniform. — 
PisT.  germ  orbicular  ;  stj/!c  short ;  stigmas  several. — 
Per.  capsule  orh'icaiaT ;  seed  solhary. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — La- 
vatera,  seu  Mnlva,  Tree  Lavatera  or  ^Mallow. — Lavatera 
olbia,  seu  Althea,  Downy-leaved  Lavatera. — Lavatera 
thuringiaca,  Great-flowered  Lavatera.  But  the — Lava- 
tera cretica,  Cretan  Lavatera. — Lavatera  trimestris.  Com- 
mon Lavatera,  are  annuals.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herd. ;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.  List. 
Lavatera  is  also  the  name  of  the  Sida  Abutiloides  of  Lin- 

nxus. 
LAVA'TIO  (.4nt^    a  vessel  for  washing  any  thing.      Vlp. 

1.  25,  jf.  de  Auro.  cVc. 
LAVA'TION  (Min.)  the  washing  and  cleansing  of  metals. 
LA'VATOllY  (Min.)  a  place  in  Peru  and  Chili  where  gold 

is  got  from  the  earth  by  means  of  washing. 
LAUCA'NIA  (Anat.)  AxvKariy.,  the  Oesophagus  Or  gullet. 
LAU'DABLE  Matter  (Surg.)  matter  of  a  wound  which  is 

natural  and  has  no  bad  quality. 
LAU'DANUM  (Chem.)  iinctura  opii,  a  medicine  extracted 
out  of  the  purer  part  of  opium  ;  so  called  from  its  laudable 
qualities. 
LAUDA'RE  (ArchiTol.)  to  advise  or  persuade.     Leg.  Edxc. 

Confess,  c.  39,  apud  Brampton. 
LAUDA'TIO  (Ant)   a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  a  de- 
ceased friend.      Cic.   de   Oral.  1.  2,  c.  Si;  Dionys.  1.  5; 
Senec.    Epist.    2;   Plin.  1.  2.    ep.   1;     Siiet.   Aug.  c.   10; 
Plut.  in  Fab.  ;   Appian  Bell.  civ.  1.  1. 
LAUDICOE'XI  (Ant.)  persons  who  were  hired  to  shout  the 
applauses  of  public  speakers   or  performers.     Plin.  1.  2, 
epist.  13;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  42. 
LAUDS  (yius.)  a  name  for  the  praises  rend  or  sung  last, 
either    at    morning   or   evening    ser\-ice    in    the    Romish 
church. 
LA'UDUM   (Law)   the  decisive  sentence  or  award  of  an 

arbitrator, 
ro  LAVE  a  Design  (Paint.)  to  do  over  a  picture  with  wash. 
TO  LAVEE'R  (Mar.)  to  steer  a  ship,  sometimes  one  way 

and  sometimes  another. 
LA'VENDER  (Bot.)   the  Lavandula  of  Linnsus,  a  sweet 
scenting  shrub. 
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LAVE'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plantb,  Class  19  S^ngaicsia, 

Order  1  Polygamia  A'.qualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
— St  AM.  filame/its  five;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.  germ 
oblong;  style  filiform;  stigmas  flattish. — Per.  none; 
seeds  subclavate. 

Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lavenia  decum- 
bens,   Cotula,  seu   Tanacetum. — Lavenia  erecta,  seu  Pu 
Tumba. 
LA'VER  (Bot.)    an  aquatic  plant,  which  is  called  <r'im  by 

Dioscorides.     Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  154;  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  8. 
Layer  (Mech.)  a  vessel  to  wash  in. 
LA'VER-BREAD  (Cook.)  a  sort  of  bread  made  of  a  sea 

plant  called  Sea  Laver-Wort. 
LAUGE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  ^lonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoH. 
petal  one. — Stam.  Jiiaments  five;  anthers  long. — PisT. 
germ  subovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  headed. — Pbr. 
drupe  roundish  ;  seed  nut  two  cleft. 

Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Largeria  odorata, 
seu  Edechia,  Syc. 
LAUGIEllIA  (Bot.)  the  Laugeria  of  Linnaeus. 
LAU'XCE-FISH   (Ich.)  or  Sand-Launce,  the  Ammodt/tes  of 

Linnaeus,  a  sea  fish,  which  buries  itself  on  the  recess  of 

the  tides  a  foot  deep  in  the  sand.     In  fine  weather  it  rolls 

itself  up,  and  lifts  its  nose  just  above  the  sand.     It  is  the 

prey  of  other  rapacious  fish,  and  is  generally  used  for  baits. 
LAUNCH  (Mar.)  a  particular  kind  of  boat  which  is  very 

useful  in  under-running  the  cables  of  different  ships  that 

are  fastened  across  each  other. —  To  Launch  a  ship,  to  put 

her  out  of  dock,  and  convey  her  into  the  water. — Launch 

Ho  !  the  order  to  let  go  the  top  rope  after  any  top  mast  is 

fidded. — Launching  Planks,  planks  filled  in  the  slip  on  each 

side  for  the  purpose  of  launching  the  ship. 
LAU'NDER  (Min.)  a  term  in  the  tinworks  for  a  trench  in 

the  floor  to  let  the  water  run  away  while  the  ore  sinks  to 

the  bottom. 
LAU'REATE  (Polit.)  or  poet  laureate,  a  title  given  to  the 

King's  poet. 
LAURE  A'TION  (Cus.)  another  name  for  conferring  degrees 

in  the  Scotch  universities,  because  garlands  were  bestowed 

on  the  candidates  after  the  manner  of  the  laurel  crowns 

among  the  ancients. 
LAURE A'TUS  (Ant.)  from  laurus,  the  laurel,  crowned  with 

laurel  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  letters  which  victorious 

generals   sent  to    the  senate  giving  an  account  of  their 

successes;  also  to  the  lictors  who  attended,  crowned  witli 

laurel,  at  the  triumphs. 
L.\U'REL  (Bot.)  the  Lauras  of  Linnaeus. — Laurel  Spurge, 

the  Daphne  laureoln, 
LAUREXTA'LIA  (Anat.)  vide  Larentalia. 
LAURE'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  Lobelia  laureniia  of  Linnsus. 
LAL'RE'OLA  (Bot.)  the   Cestrum  laurifolium  of  Linnaus. 

Rail  Hist.  Plant. ;   Pink.  Almag. 
LAU'RETS  (Nimi.)  a  name   given  to  gold  coins  of  King 

James,  because  he  first  substituted  the  laurel  for  the  crown 

on  his  head. 
LAURE'STINE  (Bnt.)  vide  Lanrvsiinus. 
LAURIFO'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Garcinia  mangostana  of  Linnaeus. 

Banh.  Pin. ;   Raii  Hist. 
LAURO-AFFI'NIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Camocladia. 
LAURO-CE'RASUS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Prunus. 
LAU'RUS  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  ^'^<f<>!,  in  English,  Laurel,  or 

Bay-Tree,  so  called,  adcording  to  Isidor,  from  laus,  praise, 

because  it  was  tlie  emblem  of  praise  or  honour.    This  plant 

was  beloved  by,  and  sacred  to,  Apollo,  as  we  learn  iVcni 

the  poets. 

Theocrit.  epig.  1.  v.  3. 

Tat  ^t  fLiXufJ!j^>.^6i  du^ci  rif  Uu&ki  Tlactut 
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Virgil.  Eclog.  7,  v.  61. 


Papulus  Aleidti  grat 
Formoste  miprtus  Vo 


iima,  litis  laccho, 
•i,  sua  laiirea  Phcebo. 

which  Ovid  attributes  to  the  love  that  Apollo  bore  for 
Daplme,  wliom  he  changed  into  a  laurel.  Prophets  and 
poets  were  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  temples  of  Apollo, 
and  also  ate  of  its  leaves  in  order  to  get  a  prophetic  spirit. 
Hesiod.  I'/ieogon. 

Virg.  JEn.  1.  3,  v.  79. 

Hex  Anhis,  Hex  idem  hominum,  Phabiqite  Sacerdos 
Vittis  et  saa-a  redimitus  tempirra  lauro 
Occurrit. 

Lycophron.  v.  6. 

dix'ptci<pxyM  (fioiiScc^it  ix.  Xat/jitSi  cyrx 

Hor.  1.  3,  od.  4,  v.  19. 

ut  premerer  sacra 

Lauroijuet  cottataque  mijrto. 

Tibull.  1.  2,  eleg.  5,  v.  63. 

Vera  cono ;  sic  usque  sacras  iunoxia  lauros 
Vescar, 

Therefore  tlie  laurel  was  called  f/juvriKin  (paVm',  to    which 

Claudian  alludes  : 

Claud,  de  Rapt.  Proserp.  1.  2,  v.  109. 

Venturi  prescia  taurui. 

and  happy  omens  were   drawn  from  the  noise  which   it 
made    in    the   fire;    but  when  it  made    no  noise  it  was 
reckoned  unlucky. 
Tibull.  1.  2,  eleg.  5,  v.  81. 

Et  succensa  sacris  crepitet  bene  taureajlnnnnit, 

Omiue  quofeiiif  et  sacer  annus  eat ; 
At  laurus  bona  si^na  dedit :  gaudete  coloiii ; 

Distendet  spicii  horrea  plena  Ceres. 

Prop.  1.  2,  eleg.  21,  v.  36. 

Et  tacet  extincto  laurus  adustafoco. 

Lucret.  1.  6,  v.  15. 

AVc  res  uHa  magus,  quam  Phccbi  Delphica 
Laurus  terribili  sonitu Jiamma  crepitante  crematur. 

The  laurel  designated  victory,  and  was  always  used  in  all 

triumphs. 

Hor.  1.2,  od.  1,  V.  15. 

Ciii  lavrus  aternos  konores, 
Dtihnatico  pejierit  Iriumpho* 

whence  It  was  called  triuviphalis. 
Tibull,  1.  2,  eleg.  5,  v.  5. 

Ipse  trlumphali  devinctus  tempora  lauro. 
Theophrasl.  1.  2,  c.  11;  Cccs.  de  Dell.  Civ.  1.  3;  Dioni/s. 
1.2;  P/(H.  1.  15,  c.  30;  Phd.  in  Rom.;  Apnl.  Met.  l.'4s 
Tacit.  Hist.  1.  3  ;  Allien.  1.  ■I. ;  Dio.  1.  53 ;  Obscq.  de  Prodig. 
c.  123  ;  Zonar.  1.  2  ;  Caxsinn.  Ilass.  in  Eclog.  et  Georg.  1.  2, 
C.3;  Nardiii.  Rom.  Fc<.  1.  6,  c.  13. 
L.'VURUS,  in  llie  Linnean  si/slcm,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  9 
Enneandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  pctah  six. — Stam. 
Jilaments  nine ;  anthers  growing  on  each  side  of  the 
filament. — Pist.  germ  subovatc;  style  simple;  stigma 
obtuse. — Pkr.  drupe  oval ;  .'iced  nut  oval. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Laurus 
cinnamonum,  seu  Cassia,  Cinnamon  Tree.  —  Laurus 
cassia,  seu  Canella,  Wild  Cinnamon  Tree.  —  Laurus 
camphora,  seu  Camphora,  Camphire  Tree.  —  Laurus 
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culilahan,    seu   Cortex. — Laurus  chlororylon,  seu    Chlo' 
roxijlon.    Jamaica    Laurel. —  Laurus    nobilis,    Common 
Sweet  Ba)'. — Laurusjletens,  Madeira  Laurel,  or  Til. — 
Laurus    I'ersea,    seu    Persea,    Alligator   Pear. — Laurus 
borbonia,  seu  Dorbonia,  Broad-leaved  Carolina  Bay. — 
Laurus  sassajras,  Sassafras,  seu  Cornus,  Sassafras  Tree. 
&c.     CI  us.  Hist.;  Dod.  Penipt.;  Baiih.  Hist.;   Bauh. 
Pin.;    Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.   Theat.  Bot.;    Rail   Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 
LAURUSTI'NUS  {Bot.)  Laurestine,  the   Vibcrnum  tinus  of 
Linnaeus  is  called  by  Gerarde  the  \Vild  Bay-Tree.     The 
word  literally  signifies  Small  Laurel,  from  the  Greek  toto;, 
small. 
LAW  (Ant.)  vide  Lex. 

Law,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is  taken  for  any  rule  of 
action  ;  but,  in  its  limited  sense,  as  respects  the  conduct 
of  men  in  civil  society,  it  is  defined  to  be  "  A  rule  of  con- 
duct prescribed  by  the  Supreme  power  in  a  state  com- 
manding what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong, 
which  is  otherwise  called  municipal  laiv.  The  Law  of 
England  is  usually  divided  into  the  Common  Law,  Statute 
Law,  Civil  Law,  and  Canon  Law. 

Common  Law.  The  Common  Law  is  the  most  ancient 
and  general  law  of  the  realm,  being  common  to  the 
whole  Kingdom  at  large;  it  comprehends  either  the 
customs  general  and  particular,  otherwise  called  leges 
non  scriptcB,  i.  c.  the  unwritten  law  ;  or  such  statutes  as 
were  passed  before  Time  of  Memory,  i.  e.  before  the 
time  of  Richard  I,  which  is  the  legal  limitation  of  the 
Time  of  Memory. 
Statute  Law.  The  Statute  Law,  leges  scripta:,  i.  e.  written 
laws,  comprehend  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  by 
the  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  since  or 
within  the  Time  of  Memory,  i.  e.  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  I. 
Civil  Law.  The  Civil  Law  originally  signified  that  law 
which  every  particular  nation  established  for  itself, 
now  called  the  Municipal  Law ;  the  term  Civil  Law 
being  chicHy  applied  to  that  law  which  the  old  Romans 
used,  which  has  been  collected  and  digested  into  a 
body  consisting  of  ditferent  parts;  namely,  the  Insti- 
tutes, the  Digests,  and  the  New  Code,  [vide  Civil 
Lawl 
Canon  Law.  The  Canon  Law  consists  of  rules  drawn 
from  Scripture,  from  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  ordinance 
of  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Pope.  It  consists 
of  two  parts ;  namely,  the  Decrees,  which  are  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  made  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals; 
and  the  Decretals,  which  are  canonical  epistles  written 
by  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  for  determining 
matters  of  controversy,  which  have  the  authority  of 
law.  To  these  divisions  of  general  Law  might  be  added 
others,  as  the — Crown  Law,  comprehending  the  prero- 
gative and  pleas  of  the  Crown,  &c. — Forest  Law. — Law 
of  Arms,  U'ar,  and  Chivalry,  Laxv  cif  Merchants,  &c. 
Law  may  be  considered,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  under  the  three  general  heads  of  Civil  Rights  or 
Interests;  Wrongs,  or  Injuries;  and  Pursuit  of  Reliefs, 
or  Remedies  applicable  to  those  wrongs. 

Civil  Rights,  or  Interests. 
Rights  are  either  personal   or   real. — Personal  Rights  are 
those  which    innnediately  concern    the   persons   them- 
selves.— Real  Rights  are  those  rights  which  they  have 
in  things. 

Personal  Rights. 

Persons  are  distinguished  into  natural,  and  civil  or  politic, 
i.  e.  bodies  corporate. 

Rights  nf  Natural  Persons. 
The  rights  of  natural  persons  are  either  absolute  or  rela- 
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tive. Absolute  rights  of  Persons  are  the  interests  which 

every  person  has  in  himself,  i.  e.  in  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  his  person,  in  his  name,  reputation,  &c. — Rclti- 
tive  rights  of  persons  are  sucli  as  respect  their  relative 
condition,  "which  are  of  three  kinds;  namely,  political, 
economical,  and  civil. 

Political  Rights  of  Persons. 
The   political   rights  of  persons  are  such  as  respect  the 
King,  the  Magistrate,  and  the  People. 

The  Rights  of  the  King. 

The  Rights  of  the  King  are  such  as  respect  his  title,  prero- 
gative, government,  and  Family. 

King's  Title.  The  King's  title  is  his  right  to  the  succes- 
sion, which  is  hereditary ;  and,  as  the  King,  in  law,  never 
dies,  his  accession  to  the  throne  takes  place  immediately 
on  the  demise  of  the  reigning  King. 

Kintr's  Prerogative.  The  King's  Prerogative  is  the  special 
pre-eminence  which  he  has  above  and  over  all  other 
persons,  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
King  are  either  substantial  or  incidental.  The  substantial 
prerogatives  are  those  which  are  the  positive  and  sub- 
stantial parts  of  the  royal  character.  The  incidental  are 
such  as  always  bear  a  relation  to  something  distinct 
from  the  King's  person.  The  prerogative  comprehends 
all  that  relates  to  the  King's  character  and  dignity,  his 
royal  authoritj',  revenue,  and  family.  In  respect  to  the 
King's  character,  the  law  ascribes  to  him  the  attribute 
of  sovereignty  and  absolute  perfection.  Rex  (says 
Bracton)crf  vicarius,  et  minister  Dei  in  terra,  &c.  ;  and 
according  to  an  ancient  fundamental  maxim  in  law, 
"  The  King  can  do  no  wrong."  The  King's  Authority  re- 
spects either  foreign  nations,  or  domestic  government. 
In  the  first  case,  the  King  has  the  sole  power  of  sending 
ambassadors,  making  treaties,  declaring  war,  concluding 
peace,  granting  letters  of  marque,  &c.  In  respect  to 
domestic  government,  the  King's  prerogatives  are  of 
a  civil,  military  or  maritime,  and  ecclesiastical  nature. 
The  King  is  held  in  law  to  be  the  fountain,  both  of  law 
and  justice,  being  the  general  conservator  of  the  peace 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  whence  not  only  all  laws,  to  iiave  the 
force  of  laws,  must  have  the  Royal  Assent  [vide  Assent'\ ; 
but  all  jurisdictions  of  courts  arc  either  mediately  or 
immediately  derived  from  the  crown  ;  their  proceedings 
run  in  the  King's  name,  pass  under  his  seal,  and  are 
executed  by  his  officers.  The  King  is  likewise  the 
fountain  of  all  honour,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal, 
being  the  disposer  of  all  offices,  and  the  grantor  of  spe- 
cial privileges  to  private  individuals.  To  the  above 
might  be  added  numerous  other  prerogatives,  as  that 
of  coining  money,  establishing  marts,  regulating  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  In  a  military  and  maritime  sense, 
the  King  is  generalissimo,  or  the  first  in  military  com- 
mand in  the  whole  kingdom,  having  the  sole  power  of 
raising  fleets  and  armies,  building  and  maintaining  forts, 
of  appointing  ports  and  havens,  &c.  In  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal character,  the  King  is  considered,  by  the  law  of 
England,  the  supreme  head  and  governor  of  the  na- 
tional church,  to  whom  it  solelv  belongs  lo  convene, 
prorogue,  restrain,  regulate,  and  dissolve  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal sjnods,  or  convocations,  &c. 

King's  Government.  The  King's  Government  compre- 
hends jttra  potestatis,  the  rights  of  dominion  ;  namely, 
the  choice  of  Councils,  and  the  making  of  laws.  The 
King's  councils  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  Among 
the  ordinary,  the  principal  is  the  Privy  Council,  the 
members  of  which  are  called  Privy-Councillors ;  to  this 
may  be  added  the  Courts  of  Law,  Courts  Martial,  &c. 
The  extraordinary  are  either  secular  or  ecclesiastical. 
The  principal  secular  council  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  I 
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Parliament,  which  especially  assists  the  King  in  the 
making  of  laws,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  are  the  two 
Houses  of  Convocation,  I'pper  and  Lower. 

King's  Revenue.  The  King's  Revenue,  ccmus  regalis,  is 
either  ecclesiastical  or  ten)poral.  The  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  King's  reven\io  consists  of  the  corrodies  from 
bishoprics,  tenths  and  first  fruits  from  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, &c.  besides  occasional  subsidies  from  the  clergy  in 
convocation.  His  temjioral  revenue  is  either  extraordi- 
nary orordinary.  The  extraordinary  reven  ue  comprehends 
hidage,  cornage,  scutage,  aids,  grants  from  Parliament, 
&c. ;  his  ordinary  revenue  are  rents  and  demesnes,  either 
ancient  or  acquired,  by  dissolution,  surrender,  exchange, 
&c. ;  special  purveyance  ;  prisage  ;  customs  ;  bona  va- 
cantia, as  waifs,  strays,  &c.  ;  bona  conjiscata ;  Royal 
Fish;  Royal  Escheat;  Royal  Mines;  Fees  of  the  Seal  ; 
Fines  upon  original  writs,  for  misdemeanors,  fines  on 
vills,  townships,  &c. ;  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  &c. 

King's  Family.  Of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Queen  is  the 
most  considerable  branch,  nho  is  either  queen  regnant, 
i.  e.  reigning  in  her  own  right ;  queen  consort,  the  wife 
of  the  reigning  King;  or  queen  dowager,  or  widow  of 
the  King.  The  Queen  rcgnmt  has  the  same  powers, 
rights,  dignities,  &c.  as  the  King,  and  lier  husband  is 
to  her  a  subject  in  the  same  manner  as  the  queen  con- 
sort is  to  the  King:  but  the  Queen  Consort  and  the 
Queen  Dowager  have  both  of  them  peculiar  privileges 
in  point  of  prerogative  and  revenue,  which  distinguish 
them  eminently  from  all  other  subjects.  The  ilext  in 
consideration  to  them  is  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown 
and  his  Royal  Consort,  as  also  the  Princess  Royal,  who 
are  in  an  especial  manner  regarded  by  the  laws ;  it 
being  as  much  treason  to  conspire  their  death,  or  ofler 
any  violence  to  their  persons,  as  to  conspire  the  death 
of  the  King,  or  offer  the  Queen  any  violence.  The 
remaining  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  have  also  cer- 
tain privileges,  or  distinctions,  conferred  upon  them, 
which  sufhciently  set  them  above  the  class  of  ordinary 
subjects. 

Rights   of  the  Magistrates. 

All  subordinate  magistracy  is  derived  from  the  King.  It 
is  divided  into  temporal  or  ecclesiastical. 

Temporal  or  Civil  HJagiitrales.  Civil  magistrates  are  such 
as  have  a  civil  power  with  jurisdiction,  and  such  as  have 
it  without  jurisdiction.  The  first  of  these  comprehend 
judges  and  judicial  officers,  together  with  the  places  or 
tribunals  where  they  administer  justice,  which  are  called 
courts;  and  the  right  by  which  they  exercise  that  power 
is  called  jurisdiction.  Courts  are  distinguished  into 
Courts  of  Record  and  Courts  not  of  Record.  Courts  of 
Record  are  supreme,  superior,  and  inferior.  The  Saprane 
Court  is  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  which  has  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  law,  as  well  as  the  power,  together 
with  the  King,  of  making  or  altering  laws.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  King  at 
their  head,  form,  in  their  political  capacity,  what  is  de- 
nominated the  English  Constitution ;  and  that  this  court 
is  invested  by  law  with  privileges  which  belong  to  no 
other.  The  principal  of  these  privileges  are  privilege  of 
speech,  for  the  freedom  of  debate  ;  and  the  privilege  of 
their  person,  or  freedom  from  arrest,  which,  in  a  peer, 
by  privilege  of  his  peerage,  is  for  ever  sacred  and  in- 
violable :  in  a  commoner,  the  privilege  of  parliament 
continues  forty  days  after  every  prorogation  and  forty 
days  before  the  i>ext  appointed  meeting.  Moreover,  to 
assault  a  member  of  either  house,  or  his  menial  servant, 
particularly  while  on  his  way  to  the  house,  is  a  high 
contempt  or  breach  of  privilege.  Of  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior courts,  a  further  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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Mngistrates  wil/iout  jurisdiction,  otherwise  called  minisi trial  I 
officers,  are  the  Sheritf  oTthe  Count)-,  who  is  the  Con- 
servator of  the  Peace  of  tlio  County,  and  executes  the  j 
Process  of  the  King's  Courts  ;  Coroners,  who  have 
principally  to  do  with  picas  of  the  Crown,  or  sucli 
wherein  the  King  is  more  inunediately  concerned;  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace ;  .Ma3-ors  of  Corporations  ;  Heads  and 
Governors  of  Colleges,  ^c;  Constables;  liailiffs  of 
Liberties;  Serjeants  of  Mace,  itc. ;  all  of  wiiom,  though 
they  have  no  direct  jurisdiction,  have  a  sort  of  mixtiim 
imperinm,  and  can  demand  subjection  from  others  w-ithin 
the  precincts  and  extents  of  office  assigned  to  them. 

Ecclesiasiical  Magislralcx.  Ecclesiastical  magistrates  are 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary'.  The  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates have  either  jurisdiction  previously  annexed  to 
their  office,  as  Archbishops,  Bisliops,  and  Archdeacons ; 
or  they  have  their  jurisdiction  by  delegation,  as  Chan- 
cellors, Officials,  Surrogates,  Vicars-Generals,  Guardians 
of  the  Spiritualities,  &c.  The  exiraordinary  magistrales 
are  those  who  are  appointed  by  the  King's  commission 
for  hearing  and  determining  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature,  as  in  matters  of  adultery,  fornication,  incest,  &c.  ; 
in  matters  of  coercion,  as  excommunication,  iSrc ;  in 
matters  of  iiterest,  as  testaments,  administrations,  ma- 
trimony, divorce,  tithes,  dilapidations,  institutions,  sus- 
pensions, &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  power  of 
visiting  corporations,  hospitals,  colleges,  &c.  The 
courts  belonging  to  these  magistrates  arc  styled  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  or  Courts  Christian,  of  which,  the  Court 
of  Audience,  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  the  Court  ol' 
Arches,  belong  to  the  Archbishop  ;  the  several  Consis- 
tories and  Chanceries,  &c.  to  the  Bishop. 

Rights  pf  the  Subject. 

The  rights  of  the  subject  are  special  or  general.  Tlie 
aeneral  rights  arc  such  as  belong  to  all  without  distinction, 
and  consist  of  the  rights  t.f  duty  and  the  rights  of  pri- 
yi|j.<re. —  The  rishls  n/'  diiti/  are  towards  the  King  as  su- 
preme, and  to  all  subordinate  magistrates.  To  the  King 
liimself  are  due  from  the  people,  first,  reverence,  honour, 
fidelity,  and  subjection,  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  allegiance,  the  extent  of  which  is  declared,  and  assur- 
ance thereof  is  given,  by  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy. Secondly,  payments  of  all  rights,  dues,  customs, 
&c.  which  by  the  Common  Law,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  are 
to  be  made  to  him.  The  rights  belonging  to  subordinate 
magistrates  are  respect  and  a  just  subjection,  according 
to  their  place  and  authority. — liights  of  Privilege  to 
Suhjccls  are  tho.sc  of  protection  in  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  estates,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Special  Rights  of  Suhjccls.  The  special  rights  of  subjects 
depend  ui)on  their  relation,  condition,  and  rank.  Sub- 
jects, in  respect  to  their  relation,  are  natural-boin  sub- 
jects, aliens,  and  deni/ens  ;  in  respect  to  their  condition, 
clergy  and  laitv;  in  respect  to  their  rank,  nobility  and 
commonalty. — Nnturnl-hom  suhjects  are  such  as  are  born 
within  the  allegiance  of  the  King,  that  is,  within  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  England,  who  owe  a  perpetual 
allegiance  to  the  King  whether  they  arc  at  home  or 
abroad. —  Aliens  are  such  as  are  born  out  of  the  King's 
dominions,  whose  allegiance  is  local  and  temporary, 
continuing  only  while  the}'  remain  within  his  dominions 
and  under  his  ])rotecti()n. — Denizens  arc  aliens  horn, 
who  have  obtained  ex  dimatioiie  Icgis,  letters  patent  to 
make  them  English  subjects.  Neither  the  alien  nor  the 
denizen  have  the  same  ])rivileges  as  the  natural-born 
subjects.  An  alien  cannot  ])urehase  or  acquire  lands  or 
estates  for  his  own  use,  but  he  may  acquire  a  property 
in  goods,  money,  and  other  estates.  A  denizen  may 
take  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  may 
not ;  but  he  cannot  take  by  inheritance  :  neither  can  lie  I 


become  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or  Parliament ; 
nor  hold  any  offices,  grants,  &c. ;  nor  is  he  excused  from 
paying  the  aliens'  duty  and  some  other  mercantile 
duties.  To  these  might  be  added  a  fourth  class  of 
subjects,  namely,  those  who  become  naliiralized  by  .\ct 
of  Parliament,  which  pals  them  into  a  condition  very 
similar  to  that  of  denizens. — The  Clergy  comprehend  all 
who  are  in  Holy  Orders  and  in  Ecclesiastical  offices, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  vocation,  are  exempted  from  all 
personal  service,  as  that  of  serving  on  a  jury,  or  hlling 
any  temporal  office.  On  the  same  ground,  clergymen 
are  disabled  from  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  from  following  any  secular  trade  or  calling,  as 
that  of  farming  and  the  like.  The  clergy  are  distin- 
guished into  different  degrees,  as  Archbishops,  Rishops, 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  .'Vrchdeacons,  who  are  commonly 
denominated  the  dignified  clergy,  in  distinction  from  the 
inferior  clergii,  who  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Parsons  or  Vicais.  The  Parson,  who  is  in  common 
language  called  the  Rector,  is  one  that  has  full  possession 
of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church,  of  which,  while 
he  retains  the  possession,  he  is  also  called  the  Incunihenl. 
The  Vicnr  is  one  who  commonly  receives  no  more  than 
what  is  commonly  called  the  small  tithes,  having  an 
appropriator  over  him,  who  is  entitled  to  the  best  part  of 
the  profits  under  the  name  of  the  large  tithes.  When 
the  officiating  minister  is  appointed  by  the  appropriator 
or  impropriator  he  is  then  called  a  Perpetual  Curate. 
To  become  a  Parson  or  Vicar  four  things  are  requisite, 
namely.  Holy  Orders,  Presentation,  Institution,  and 
Induction.  He  may  cease  to  he  so,  cither  by  death,  by 
cession  in  taking  another  benefice;  by  consecration;  bj' 
resignation ;  or  bj'  deprivation  for  some  infamous  crime, 
as  treason  or  felony ;  gross  immorality  ;  heresy ;  infi- 
delity, &c. — The  Nnhiliti/,  consisting  of  the  different 
degrees  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and  Baron, 
which  derive  all  their  honours  from  the  King,  being 
created  either  by  writ,  that  is,  by  summons  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  or  by  the  King's  letters  patent,  that  is,  by  royal 
grant.  They  are  called  Peers,  or  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
that  is,  equals  ;  because,  notwithstanding  their  distinc- 
tions in  degree,  they  are,  in  their  political  character,  all 
equal.  They  enjoy  many  jirivileges,  as  that  of  being 
the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  King,  having  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament ;  of  being  tried  by  their 
peers  in  all  criminal  cases ;  exemption  from  arrest,  &c. 
— The  Commonaliti/,  like  the  nobility,  consist  of  different 
degrees,  as  Knights,  Knight- Bannerets,  Baronets, 
Esquires,  (jentlemen,  and  Yeomen.  The  rest  of  the 
conmionalty  are  Tradesmen,  Artificers,  and  Labourers, 
who,  as  well  as  others,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute 
1  Hen.  V.  c.  .5,  must  be  styled  by  the  name  and  addition 
of  their  degree  or  mystery,  and  the  place  to  which  tlie\ 
belong. 

Rights  of  Persons  in  their  economical  relations. 

The  domestic  relation  of  persons  are  that  of  Husband  and 
Wife,  Parent  and  Child,  Master  and  .^"ervant. 

lltishand  and  IFifc.  The  relation  of  Husband  and  Wife, 
called  in  old  law  books  liaron  cl  Fcnimc,  is  formed  by 
the  civil  contract  called  marriage,  which,  to  be  valid, 
recpiires  the  parties  to  be  free  from  canonical  disabilities, 
as  pre-contract,  consanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood  'and 
affinity,  or  relation  by  marriage;  and  also  free  from 
legal  disabilities,  as  a  prior  marriage,  want  of  age,  want 
of  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  want  of  reason. 
'I'he  marriage  must  also  be  solemnized  by  a  person  in 
Holy  Orders,  in  a  parish  church  or  public  chapel, 
if  in  pursuance  of  bamis  or  a  licence;  or  elsewlicre  if 
by  special  licence.  Marriages  may  be  dissolved  by 
death  or  divorce.     Divorce  may  be  either  total,  i.  e. 
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n  vinculo  matrimonii ;  or  partial,  if  merely  a  mcns'i  el 
ikoro.  By  the  intermarriage  the  two  parties  become 
one  person  in  law,  and  the  wife  is  said  to  be  n  feinme 
couviirlc,  because  she  is  under  the  coverture  or  protec- 
tion of  her  husband.  For  this  reason  tiiey  are  not 
allowed  in  trials  of  any  sort  to  be  evidence  for  or  against 
each  other  in  any  case  but  v.hcrc  the  offence  is  against 
the  person  of  the  wife.  In  Civi!  Law,  however,  they  are 
considered  as  separate  persons,  who  may  each  sue 
and  be  sued  without  the  other.  In  respect  to  property 
the  man  acquires  by  intermarriage  the  personal  property 
of  his  wife,  and  also  her  lands  at  her  death,  as  teiwnt  by 
ctirtc^i/.  &c. ;  the  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  acquires  a 
right  of  maintenance  during  her  husband's  life,  and  a 
dower  at  his  death. 

Parent  and  Child.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Parent  and 
Child  the  law  considers  the  interests  of  the  father  or 
mother  by  granting  them  the  custody  or  wardship  of  the 
child,  his  education,  and  disposal  in  marriage:  the 
child's  interest  in  the  parent  is  to  be  maintained  in  case 
of  impotenc)- ;  and  their  reciprocal  interests  are  those 
whereby  they  may  maintain  each  others'  suits  and 
defend  each  others'  persons. 

Master  and  Servant.  In  the  relation  of  Master  and  Ser- 
vant the  law  permits  the  master  to  assist  his  servant  in 
auv  action  at  law,  which  in  other  cases  is  unlawful ;  and 
it  also  allows  him  to  bring  an  action  against  any  one  for 
beating  or  maiming  his  servant,  supposing  that  he  can 
prove  his  own  damage  by  los.s  of  services  :  in  like  man- 
ner a  master  may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his 
servant ;  and  in  case  the  latter  h?  enticed  from  his 
service,  he  can  maintain  an  action  against  both  the  new 
master  and  his  own  servant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
law  makes  the  master  answerable  for  whatever  mischief 
the  servant  does  while  in  his  eniploj',  whether  it  be  done 
carelessly  or  ignorantly ;  through  negligence  or  unskil- 
fulness. 

Civil  Relatione.  Civil  relations  comprehend  those  between 
Ancestor  and  Heir,  Lord  and  Tenant,  Guardian  and 
Ward. 

Ancestor  and  Heir.  Under  this  head  the  law  determines 
who  may  be  ancestor  and  who  may  be  heir,  which  com- 
prehends the  laivs  of  desccntt'.  [vide  I'hite  4:5^  Here- 
ditary successions  proceed  in  linen  dcscendenlc  from 
father  to  son,  or  nephew;  in  linea  ascendcnlc,  from 
nephew  to  uncle  ;  in  linea  transversali,  from  brother  to 
brother,  cS:c. 

Lord  and  Tenant.  This  relation  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  is  not  altogether  abolished. 
The  fruits  of  tenures  were  rents,  consisting  of  rent- 
service,  rent-charge,  and  rent-seek  :  service,  consisting 
of  fealty  and  conventional  service,  as  homage,  knights' 
service,  grand  and  petit  serjeanty,  &c.  From  this  rela- 
tion arose  also  certain  perquisites  to  the  lord,  as  ward- 
ship, marriage,  escuage,  relief,  escheats,  fines,  &e. 

■Guardian  and  Ward.  This  relation,  which  supplies  the 
place  of  that  of  parent  and  child,  has  also  many  rights 
and  duties  in  common.  Guardians  are  of  different  kinds, 
namely, — Guardians  bi/  nature,  as  the  parents. — Guard- 
ians for  nurture,  assigned  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts. — 
Guardians  in  socage,  assigned  bv  the  common  law. — 
Guardians  bij  statute,  assigned  by  the  father's  will.  All 
of  whom  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Court  of 
Chancer)-.  The  ward,  or  person  for  whose  benefit 
guardians  are  appointed,  is  said  to  be  within  age,  or  an 
infant,  until  the  age  of  21,  which  is  said  to  he  full  age 
for  both  sexes,  when  the  parties  are  at  full  liberty 
to  dispose  of  themselves  and  their  propcrt}-.  In  the 
interim,  wards  of  different  sexes  have  certain  qualifica- 
tions at  different  ages.  A  male  at  twelve  years  old  may 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  at  fourteen  may  choose  a 


guardian,  or  consent  to  marriage  ;  and  at  seventeen  may 
be  an  executor.  A  female  may  be  betrothed  at  seven, 
consent  to  marriage  at  twelve,  choose  a  guardian  at 
fourteen,  and  be  an  executrix  at  seventeen.  Infants 
cannot  be  sued  but  under  the  protection  and  joining  the 
name  of  their  guardian,  or  prockein  am:/  ;  nor  can  tl'.e}' 
alien  lands,  or  do  any  other  legal  act  which  shall  bind 
them  when  they  come  of  age.  In  like  manner,  an  infant 
is  in  general  secure  from  all  detriment  in  case  of  non- 
claim  or  neglect  of  demanding  his  right,  &c. 

Rights  of  Bodies  corporate. 

Bodies  Corporate,  or  Corporations,  are  artificial  persons 
established  into  distinct  bodies,  for  the  preservation  of 
certain  rights  in  perpetual  succession,  ^\hich  if  vested  in 
natural  persons  would  with  them  bo  extinct.  In  respect 
to  their  title,  they  are  either  by  c7.r/)to-  or  hy  prescrip- 
tion. In  respect  to  their  qualhy  or  condition,  either 
sole,  i.  e.  consisting  of  a  single  person,  as  Chamberlain 
of  London  ;  or  aggregate,  as  the  JNIayor  and  Corpora- 
tion, Master  and  Scholars,  &c.  In  respect  to  their 
object,  they  are  either  ecclesiastical,  if  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  rights  of  a  church;  or /rny,  if  erected  for 
temporal  purposes  :  eleemosynary,  which  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  charity  of  a  founder.  The  powers  vested  in 
all  corporations  are,  to  maintain  perpetual  succession; 
to  act  in  their  corporate  capacitj'  like  an  individual;  to 
hold  lands  subject  to  the  statute  of  mortmain;  to  have  a 
common  seal ;  and  to  make  bye-laws.  To  enforce  this 
duty,  corporations  are  subject  to  visitations,  namely, 
-•ipiritual-corporatlons  by  the  ordinary,  and  lay-corpora- 
tions by  the  founder,  or  his  representatives.  Corpora- 
tions may  be  dissolved  bj-  act  of  parliament ;  by  the 
natural  death  of  all  their  members  ;  by  surrender  of 
their  franchises  ;  or  by  forfeiture  of  their  charter. 

Real  Rights,  or  Rights  in  Things. 

Under  Real  Rights  are  to  be  considered  the  things  them- 
selves and  the  property  in  those  things.  Things  are 
generally  divided  into  temporal  and  ecclesiastical. 
Temporal  Things.  Temporal  Things  are  cither  juris  pub- 
lici,  as  Common  Highways,  Bridges,  Rivers,  Forts,  iS'c. 
the  right  of  repairing  which  is  either  b}'  tenure  or  by 
custom ;  or,  Juris  privati,  things  personal  or  real; — 
Things  personal  are  either  in  possession,  as  mone}', 
jewels,  plate,  household  stuff,  cattle  of  all  sorts  ;  or  in 
action,  as  debts,  whether  bj-  contract,  deed,  or  obliga- 
tion, recognisances,  legacies  not  paid,  annuities,  &c. — 
Things  real  are  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which  arc 
again  distinguished  into  simple  or  aggregate — Simple 
corporeal  things  consist  of  lands  of  different  kinds,  as 
messuages,   cottages,    mills,    gardens,   orchards,   arable 

lands,  meadows,  pastures,  woods,  mar.shts,  moors,  &c . 

7'hiiigs  corporeal  and  aggregate  are  Iionours,  consisting 
of  man}'  manors;  manors,  consisting  of  things  corporeal, 
as  demesnes  and  things  incorporeal,  as  reversions,  <S:c. ; 
glebe  and  tithes;  rills,  hamlets,  granges,  &c. —  Things 
incorporeal  are  reversions,  remainders,  estate  of  land, 
whether  transferred  by  deed  or  without  deed;  rent 
a'eserved  or  granted,  as  rent-service,  Sec. ;  commons  oi' 
all  sorts  ;  pensions  and  offices  of  all  kinds,  <ic. 
F.cclesiaslical  Things.  Ecclesiastical  things  are  either  so 
in  their  use,  as  churches,  chapels,  &c.  which  are 
parochial,  or  chapels  of  ease,  &c. ;  or  they  are  ecclesias- 
tical in  their  nature,  namely,  dignities,  as  Archbishopric, 
Bishopric,  Deanery ;  benefice  with  cure,  as  parsonage, 
vicarage,  lic. ;  or  w ithout  cure,  as  prebends,  &c.  To 
these  belong  advowsons,  presentations,  appropriations, 
dispensations,  qualifications,  vacancy  by  pluralities,  de- 
privation, cession,  &c. 
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Properties  in  Things. 


Properties  are  either  in  things  personal  or  things  real. 
Under  the  head  of  property  in  things  personal  may  be 
considered  the  ditTerent  kinds  of  property  ;  the  capacity 
of  the  owner  ;  the  title  or  manner  of  acquest. 

Properli/  in  things  personal. 

Properties  in  things  persona!  are  distinguished  into  those  in 
action  and  those  in  ])ossession,  or  mixed  properties. — 
Properti/  in  action  is  such  where  a  man  has  not  the  occu- 
pation but  the  bare  right  to  the  occupation,  the  right 
whereof  is  recoverable  by  an  action  at  law,  whence  the 
thing  is  called  a  clinsc  in  action.     Property  is  simple  and 
absolute  when  a  man  lias  it  and  no  one  else  ;  special,  or 
particular,  when  others  have  a  concurring  interest,  or  a 
man  has  only  a  temporary  interest  in  the  thing,  as  goods 
bailed,  or  distrained,  iS:c. — Properties  in  possession  arc  in 
xXrmgsJerte  tinturce,  as  young  birds  in  a  nest,  hares,  &c. 
while    on    the    premises. — Mixed  properties,    partly    in 
action  and  partly  in  possession,  as  annuities,  wherein  a 
man  may  have  a  personal  inheritance.  Sec. 
Capacity  of  the  owner.     In  regard  to  the  capacity  which  a 
man  may  have  in  things  personal,  this  may  be  either 
in  propria  jure,  or  injure  alterius  ;  in  this  latter  case,  the 
capacity  may  belong  to  a  body  politic,  an  executor,  or 
administrator,  <S:c. 
Tide  or  manner  of  acquest.     In   regard  to  the  title  to,   or 
the  manner  of  acquiring  property,  this  may  be  either  by 
the  act  of  law,  by  the   act  of  the  party,  or  by  a  mixed 
act  consisting  of  both. 
Title  by  act  inlaw  is  of  different  kinds,  namely — By  Occu- 
pancy, in  cases  where  there  is  no  legal  owner,  as  the 
elements,  animals  ycr^c  natnnv,  literary  property,  &c. — 
By  prerogative,  as  the  acquisition  of  property  in  wreck, 
m  treasure-trove   warfs,  strays,   royal  Jlsh,  swans,  chase, 
park,  free  warren,  free  fishery. — By  succession,  as  in  the 
case   of  corporations  aggregate,  where  one  set  of  men 
may  succeed  another. — By  marriage,  where  the  husband 
acquires  an  absolute  property  in  the  persona!  substance 
of  his  wife,  and  the  wife  acquires  a  property  in  so;ne  of 
her  liusband's  goods  which  shall  remain  to  her  after  his 
death,  and  are  called  paraphernalia. — By  custom,  as  in 
the  case    of  heriots,    heir   looms,    customary   services, 
mortuaries,   &c. — By  foreign  attachment,  and  execution 
thereupon,  which  may  be  hy  fieri  facias  and  elegit. 
Title  by  act  of  the  party,  which  is  of  different  kinds,  namely ; 
by  gift  or  grant,  which  vests  a  property  in  po.'^session  ; 
by  contract,   which  vests   a  property  in  action.     To  tlie 
grant  belongs  an  agreement,  consideration,  and  something 
to   be   done  or  omitted.     Contracts  are  either  express, 
implied,  executed,  or  executory.     The  different  sorts  of 
contracts  are  by  sale  or  e.tchange;   bailment  or  deliver//  of 
goods  in  trust  ;  hiring  or  borrowing  ;   and  debt,  as  a  debt 
of  record,  or  a  sum  of  money  due  Ijy  the  evidence  of  a 
court  of  record ;  a  debt  of  specialty,  or  liy  special  con- 
tract;  and   a   simple  debt,   or  debt   by  simple   contract, 
comprehending  !)ills  of  exeliange  and  promissory  notes. 
To  tlie  head   of  contracts  belong  the  doctrine  of  bot- 
tomry, or  respondentia,  and  insurance. 
Title  hy  niixt  action,  as  by  tlie  act  of  the  party  with  custom 
co-operating,  as  in  the  assigning  a  bill  of  exchange;  by 
operation  of  the  law  concurring  with   tlic  act  or  default 
of  the  party,   as  in  tlie  case  of  forfeitures  by  outlawry, 
attainder,  dcodand,  Ac;  also  in  the  case  of  bankruptci/ 
where  the  personal  property  of  the  bankrupt  becomes 
vested  in  the  assignees. 

Property  in  things  real. 
Under  this  head  are  comprehended  the  different  kinds  of 


estates  or  interests  in  things  real,  in  regard  to  their 
nature,  extent,  &c. ;  and  also  the  different  relations  of 
tliose  estates  with  respect  to  the  possessors. 

Different  kinds  ofi  estates.  Estates  are  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  interest  tliat  the  tenant  has  in 
them,  into  freehold  and  customary,  or  copyhold. 

Freehold  estates.  A  freehold  estate  is  that  which  is  created 
by  livery  of  seisin  at  Common  Law,  or  in  tenements  of 
an  incorporeal  nature  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 
Freehold  estates  are  either  of  inheritance,  or  less  than 
inheritance.  Estates  of  inheritance  are  distinguished 
into  the  absolute,  or  fee-simple;  and  the  limited,  or 
fee-tail. 

Estates  in  Fee  Simple.  A  tenant  in  fee  simple  is  he  that 
hath  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  Estates  in  fee  simple  are  transmissible 
by  a  right  of  succession  to  the  heir,  in  the  case  of 
natural  persons  by  descent;  to  other  persons  by  aliena- 
tion. The  rules  of  descent  are  directed  cither  by  cus- 
tom, as  to  all  the  sons  in  gavel  kind,  to  the  youngest  in 
Borough  English,  &c.  By  the  Common  Law,  as  re- 
spects the  quality  of  the  persons  in  the  line,  ascending, 
descending,  and  transverse.  In  relation  to  the  number 
of  persons  inheriting  ;  namely,  if  it  be  a  male,  one  is 
heir;  but  if  females,  all.  As  to  the  inipedinicnts  of 
descent,  they  are  illegitimacy,  half  blood,  attainder. 

Estates  in  Fee-tail.  An  Estate  in  Fee-tail  is  general,  when 
given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male,  or  heirs  female  of  his 
body  ;  and  special  when  limited  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's 
body  by  such  a  woman,  otherwise  called  a  conditional, 
limited,  or  base  fee,  was  a  fee  restrained  to  Konie  parti- 
cular heir,  exclusive  of  others,  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  mans 
body,  in  exclusion  of  collateral  heirs.  It  was  called 
conditional,  because  such  a  gift  to  a  man,  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  was  looked  upon  as  a  gift  upon  con- 
dition that  he  had  issue  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  grantee  had 
any  issue  born  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  fee  simple,  which 
could  be  aliened  or  forfeited.  But  by  the  statute,  de 
Donis  conditionaliius,  the  tenant  had  no  power  of  alien- 
ing so  as  to  bar  the  issue,  whence  such  fees  received 
the  name  oC fee-tail  or  estate-tail.  By  subsequent  en- 
actments, however,  the  tenant  in  tail  is  now  enabled  to 
alienc  his  lands  and  tenements,  by  fine,  recovery,  and 
other  means.  The  incidents  to  tenancy  in  tail  by  tlie  stat. 
Westmin.  2,  are,  that  the  tenant  in  tail  may  commit 
waste ;  the  wife  of  the  tenant  in  tail  shall  have  her 
dower  ;  that  the  husband  may  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy 
of  England,  and  that  it  may  be  barred  and  destroyed  by 
a  fine,  &c. 

Estates  le.ts  than  inheritance.  Estates  not  of  inheritance, 
or  for  life  only,  are  freehold,  or  less  than  freehold. 

Freehold  Estates.  Freehold  estates  are  either  conventional, 
i.  e.  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties  ;  or  legal,  i.  e. 
created  by  operation  of  law. —  Conventional  Freeholds 
are  created  by  an  express  grant  for  term  of  one's  own 
life,  or  for  the  life  of  another,  in  which  case  the  tenant 
is  called  tenant  par  autre  vie.  The  incidents  to  estates 
are  estovers ;  namely,  housc-botc,  wood  for  repairs  of 
buildings;  fire-botc,  i.e.  wood  for  firing;  pluugh-bote, 
i.  e.  wood  for  repairing  ploughs ;  hay-botc,  wood  for 
repairing  hedges,  &c. ;  and  also  emblements,  i.e.  pro- 
fits from  the  last  sown  crop.  To  estates  par  autre  vie 
general  occupancy  was  formerly  incident  ;  as  special 
occupancy  still  is  if  cestui  ipie  vie,  survives  the  tenant. — 
Ecgal  estates  are,  that  of  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of 
issue  extinct ;  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England ;  and 
tenant  in  dower.  Tenancy  in  tail  is  where  an  estate  is 
given  in  sjieeial  tail,  and  before  issue  had,  a  person  dies 
from  whose  body  the  i.ssue  was  to  spring.  This  estate 
]>artakes  of  the  incidents  to  an  estate  tail,  as  also  to  an 
estate  for  life.     Tenant  by  courtesy  is  where  a  man's  wife 
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18  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  lie  by  her  has 
issue  born  alive,  and  capable  of  inheriting;  in  this  case, 
he  shall  hold  the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by  the 
courtesy  of  England.  To  make  a  tenant  by  courtesy 
four  things  are  requisits;  namely,  marriage,  actual  seizin 
of  the  wife,  issue  born  during  the  life  of  the  mother,  and, 
lastly,  the  death  of  the  wife.  Tenant  in  doiver  is  where 
a  woman's  husband  is  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance 
and  dies:  in  this  case,  the  wife  shall  have  her  dower,  or 
third  part  of  the  estate,  to  hold  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life.  In  respect  to  a  tenant  in  dower,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  first,  that  she  must  be  the  actual  wife  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  ;  secondly,  that  she  must  be  en- 
dowed of  such  lands  and  tenements  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  seized  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  of  which  any 
issue  which  she  might  have  had,  might  by  possibility 
have  been  heir.  Thirdly,  dowers  are  of  different  kinds, 
as  dower  by  the  common  Iniv ;  dower  by  particular 
custom  ;  dower  ad  ostium  ecclcsicc,  and  dower  e.v  assen- 
sii  patris.  [vide  Doii:er'\  In  the  last  place,  it  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  a  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  by  elopement,  divorce, 
being  an  alien,  &c. 

Estates  less  than  Jreehohl.  Estates  less  than  freehold  are 
estates  for  years,  estates  at  will,  customary  estates,  or 
copyholds,  and  estates  by  sufferance. — An  Estate  for 
years  is  a  contract  for  the  possession  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments for  some  determinate  period.  To  this  estate  are 
incident  estovers,  and  also  emblements,  if  it  determines 
at  an  uncertain  period. — An  Estate  at  iiill  is  where  lands 
and  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to  another,  to  have 
and  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties,  landlord  and 
tenant. — A  customary  estate,  or  copijhohl,  is  an  estate 
held  by  a  cop\'  of  court-roll,  which  was  at  first  only  an 
estate  at  will,  but  is  now  held  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  manor  whence  it  derives  its  name.  In  respect  to 
the  incidents  of  copyholds,  they  may  be  acquired  or 
transferred  by  hereditary  descent,  by  surrender  in  court, 
or  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  <S;c.  They  may  be  forfeited 
by  w-aste,  alienation,  refusal  to  perform  services,  iSrc. — 
Estate  at  snfferance  is  where  one  comes  into  possession 
of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  afterwards  without 
any  title  at  all. 

Estates  on  condition.  To  the  above  may  be  added  estates 
held  on  some  condition,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds,  as — Estates  on  condition  implied,  as  where  a  grant 
of  an  estate  has,  from  its  essence,  a  condition  inseparably 
annexed  to  it,  though  not  expressed  in  words. — Estates 
on  condition  expressed,  are  such  as  have  an  express  quali-  , 
fication  annexed  to  the  grant. — Estates  in  t-adio,  i.  e.  in 
gage  or  pledge,  are  granted  as  a  security  for  money 
lent,  which  is  either  a  vii'iim  vadium,  i.e.  a  living  gage, 
■when,  on  payment  of  the  debt,  the  grantor  regains  his 
estate  ;  or  a  mortuum  vadium,  a  mortgage  or  dead  gage, 
when  an  estate  is  granted  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  I 
void  if  the  grantor  pay  the  debt  on  a  certain  day ;  but 
on  failure  of  payment,  that  the  estate  shall  become  abso- 
lutely dead  to  the  mortgager,  and  the  mortgagee's  estate 
in  the  land  becomes  then  absolute. — Estates  by  statute 
staple,  or  statute  merchant,  are  estates  conveyed  to  cre- 
ditors by  certain  statutes,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt 
until  it  be  paid. — Estates  by  elegit,  are,  in  consequence  of 
the  writ  so  called,  delivered  to  the  sheriff  till  their  profits 
shall  satisfy  a  debt  adjudged  to  be  due  by  the  law. 

Time  of  enjoying  estates.  Estates,  in  respect  to  the  time 
of  enjoyment,  are  either  in  inmiediate  possession,  as 
tenants  in  fee  for  life,  &c. ;  or  they  are  estates  in  expec- 
tancy, as  remainders  and  reversions,  [vide  Remainder, 
Ac] 

Number  and  connexion  of  tenants.     In  respect  to  the  num- 


ber and  connexion  of  tenants,  estates  may  be  held  in 
severalty,  in  joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in  com- 
mon.—An  Estate  in  severalty  is  an  estate  which  one 
tenant  holds  in  his  own  sole  right,  without  a;iy  other 
person  being  joined  with  him. — An  Estate  in  j'.int- 
ienancy  is  where  lands  are  granted  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons, in  which  case  the  law  construes  them  to  be  joint- 
tenants,  unless  the  words  of  the  grant  expressly  exclude 
such  construction.  Joint-tenancy  comprehends  unity  of 
interest,  unity  of  title,  unity  of  time,  and  unity  of  pos- 
session, i.  e,  joint  tenants  have  one  and  the  same  interest, 
being  seized  per  my  and  per  tout,  i.  e.  by  the  half,  or  by 
moiety,  and  by  all :  so  that  upon  the  decease  of  one 
joint-tenant,  the  whole  interest  remains  to  the  survivor. 
Their  estate  is  created  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance, 
commences  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  is  held  b_v 
one  and  the  same  possession.  By  destroying  any  one  of 
these  unities,  joint  tenancy  ma}-  be  dissolved. — Estates 
in  coparcenary  are  where  lands  of  inheritance  descend 
from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons  called  copar- 
ceners, or  parceners  only,  who  make  but  one  heir.  Co- 
parcenary is  either  by  common  law,  as  where  a  man  dies 
seized  of  an  estate,  and  his  next  heirs  are  females ;  or  by 
particular  custom,  as  where  lands  descend  in  gavel- 
kind to  all  the  males  in  equal  degree.  The  properties  of 
parceners  are,  in  most  respects,  like  those  of  joint- 
tenants;  they  have  the  same  unities  of  interest,  title,  and 
possession.  To  this  kind  of  estate  is  incident  what  is 
called /;o/c7i-/;o/,  when  one  of  the  daughters  has  an  estate 
given  with  her  in  frank  marriage,  which  is  blended  with 
those  in  fee-simple,  and  then  divided  in  equal  portions 
among  all  the  parceners.  The  estate  in  copaixenary 
may  be  dissolved  by  partition,  which  disunites  the  pos- 
session ;  by  alienation,  which  destroys  tlic  unitj'  of  title  ; 
or  by  the  whole  vesting  at  last  in  one  person. — Estates 
in  common  are  held  by  several  and  distinct  titles,  but  by 
unity  of  possession,  because  none  knoweth  his  own  se- 
veralty. The  incidents  attending  tenancy  in  common 
are,  that  the  tenants,  like  joint  tenants,  are  compellable 
to  a  partition  by  the  statutes  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  Will.  HI. 
though  not  by  common  law.  They  have  no  entirety  of 
interest,  and  therefore  there  is  no  survivorship  between 
tenants  in  common.  Tenancy  in  common  may  be  dis- 
solved by  uniting  all  the  titles  or  interests  in  one,  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  or  by  making  partition  of  the 
several  tenancies. 

Title  to  things  real.  The  title  whereby  the  owner  of  lands 
hath  the  just  possession  of  his  property,  comprehends 
in  it  both  the  right  of  possession,  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty united.  The  right  of  possession  ma}'  reside  in  one 
man,  while  the  actual  possession  is  in  another.  Likewise 
the  mere  right  of  property  may,  in  some  eases,  belong 
to  one  in  whom  there  is  neither  possession,  nor  the  right 
of  possession.  Titles  to  things  real  arc  distinguished 
into  titles  by  descent,  and  titles  by  purchase. 

Titles  by  Descent.  Descent,  or  hereditary  succession,  is 
the  title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
acquires  his  estate  by  right  of  representation,  as  his  heir 
at  law.  Descents  depend  upon  the  nature  of  consan- 
guinity, or  alliance  by  blood,  which  is  eitlier  lineal  or 
collateral. — Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists 
between  persons,  of  whom  one  is  descended  from  the 
other  in  a  direct  line,  as  between  the  propositus  in  the 
Table  of  Descents  [vide  Plate  4-5],  and  his  father, 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  &c.  in  the  direct  ascend- 
ing line  ;  or  between  him,  and  his  son,  grandson,  great- 
grandson,  &e.  in  the  direct  descending  line. — Collateral 
consanguinity  is  where  they  are  lineally  descended,  not 
one  from  the  other,  but  from  the  same  common  ances- 
tor, as  in  the  case  of  cousins,   who  are  both  lincall}* 
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descended  from  the  two  sons  of  the  same  propositus. 
The  rules  of  descent,  or  cnnoiis  nf  inheritance,  arc  a? 
follow  ;  iiamel)',  1.  Inheritances  shall  lineally  descend  to 
the  issue  of  the  person  last  actuallv  seized  in  injinihnn, 
but  shall  never  lineally  ascend.  2.  The  male  issue  shall 
be  admitted  before  the  female.  3.  Where  there  are  two 
or  more  males  in  equal  degree,  the  eldest  only  shall  in- 
herit; but  the  females  all  together.  1.  The  lineal  de- 
scendants in  injiniium  of  any  person  deceased,  shall 
represent  their  ancestor,  i.  e.  shall  stand  in  the  same 
place,  as  the  person  himself  would  have  done  had  he 
been  living :  thus  the  child,  grandchild,  great-grand- 
child, either  male  or  female,  of  the  eldest  son  succeeds 
before  the  jounger,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  5.  On 
failure  of  lineal  descendants,  or  issue  of  the  person  last 
seized,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  his  collateral 
relations,  being  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser,  per- 
quisilor,  i.  e.  of  him  who  first  acquired  the  estate  to  his 
family.  6.  The  collateral  heir  of  the  person  last  seized 
must  be  his  next  collateral  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood. 
7.  In  collateral,  as  well  as  lineal  inheritance,  the  male 
stocks  shall  be  preferred  to  the  female.  Thus  the  rela- 
tions on  the  father's  side  are  admitted,  ad  injiniium,  be- 
fore those  on  the  mother's  side. 
Titles  bij  I'urchase.  Purchase,  pcrquisitio,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  defined  by  Littleton  to  be  the  possession 
of  lands  and  tenements  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own 
act  and  agreement,  and  not  by  descent  from  any  of  his 
ancestors  or  kindred.  Purchase  comprehends,  therefore, 
the  five  following  modes  of  acquiring  a  title  to  estates, 
Escl;eat,  Occupancy,  Prescription,  Forfeiture,  and 
Alienation. 
Escheat.  Escheat  is  the  c:;s«al  descent  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments to  a  lord,  in  failure  of  issue  of  the  person  last 
seized,  in  fee-simple.  Inheritable  blood  is  wanting, 
when  the  tenant  dies  without  any  relation  on  the  part  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  or  on  the  part  of  those  ancestors 
from  whom  his  estate  descended.  So  likewise  if  the 
kindred  be  half  blood,  monster.*,  bastards,  aliens,  and 
their  issue,  persons  attainted  of  treasons,  papists  in  re- 
spect of  themselves,  by  the  statute  law  there  is  a  want 
of  heirs. 
Occupancy.  Occupancj',  in  respect  to  real  property,  has 
been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England  to  a  single  in- 
stance ;  namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant,  ;;nr  autre  vie, 
and  dying  during  the  life  of  cestui  que  vie,  or  him  bj' 
whose  life  it  was  holden,  then  he  that  could  first  enter 
on  the  land  might  lawfully  retain  the  possession  so  long 
as,  cestui  que  vie,  lived  by  right  of  occupancy.  The  title 
of  common  occupancy  is  now  extinct,  though  that  of 
special  occupancy  by  the  heir  at  law  continues  to  this 
day.  As  to  lands  gained  from  the  sea,  either  by  allu- 
vion, i.  e.  by  the  washing  up  of  sand  and  earth  ;  or  liiy 
dereliction,  as  when  the  sea  shrinks  back  below  the 
usual  water-mark,  the  law  is  held  to  be  that  if  this  gain 
be  by  little  and  little,  it  shall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
adjoming. 
Prescription.  Prescription,  as  distinguished  from  custom, 
is  a  method  of  acquiring  real  property  by  a  personal  im- 
memorial usage  of  enjoying  a  right  in  some  incorporeal 
hereditament  by  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  or  those  whose 
estate  of  inheritance  he  hath.  All  prescription  must  be 
in  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  which  is  called  prescribing 
in  his  ancestors,  or  in  a  man  and  those  whose  estate  he 
hath,  which  is  called  prescribing  in  a  que  estate.  No- 
thing can  be  claimed  by  prescription  but  incorporeal  he- 
reditaments, as  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  itc.  and  none 
can  prescribe  but  the  tenant  in  fee. 
]'nr/eilure.  Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  like  per. 
sonal  propert}',  are  liable  to  forfeiture  from   a  variety  of 


causes  ;namel)',  1.  For  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  as  trea- 
son, felony,  misprision  of  treason,  praemunire,  drawing 
a  weapon  on  a  judge,  or  striking  anyone  in  the  presence 
of  the  king's  principal  courts  of  justice,  and  popish  re- 
cusancy. 2.  For  alienations  contrary  to  law,  as  aliena- 
tion in  morttnain,  alienation  to  an  alien,  or  alienation  by 
particular  tenants ;  in  the  two  former  cases  the  forfeiture 
arises  from  the  incapacity  of  the  alienee  to  take,  and  in 
the  latter  from  the  incapacity  of  the  alienor  to  grant. 
To  this  class  of  illegal  alienations  might  be  added  the 
civil  crime  of  disclaimer,  where  a  tenant  who  holds  of 
any  lord  neglects  to  render  him  the  due  services,  and 
upon  an  action  brought  to  recover  them  disclaims  to 
hold  of  his  lord.  o.  For  a  lapse,  i.  e.  a  species  of  forfei- 
ture whereby  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  ac- 
crues to  the  ordinary  by  neglect  of  the  patron  to  present 
within  six  calendar  months,  f.  For  simony,  i.  e.  the 
corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice for  money,  gift,  or  reward,  whereby  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  living  is  forfeited,  and  vested  pi-o  hac 
vice  in  the  crown.  5.  For  the  non-pcrformnuce  of  condi- 
tions where  estates  are  held  upon  conditions,  as  before 
stated.  6.  I'or  u-aste,  i.  e.  the  spoil  or  destruction  in 
houses,  gardens,  trees,  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments : 
this  is  voluntary,  or  a  crime  of  commission,  as  by  pull- 
ing down  a  house;  or  it  is  permissive,  which  is  a  matter 
of  omission  onlj'.  Those  who  commit  waste,  provided 
they  be  tenants  by  the  couitesj'  of  England,  tenants  in 
dower,  or  tenants  for  life  and  years,  shall,  by  the  statute 
of  Gloucester,  lose  and  forfeit  the  place  wherein  the 
waste  is  committed,  and  also  treble  damages  to  him  that 
hath  the  inheritance.  7.  For  breaches  of  the  customs  nf 
the  manor,  in  cases  of  copyholders,  who  by  a  variety  of 
offences  subjected  themselves  to  the  forrL'iture  of  their 
estate.  8.  F'nr  bavhruptcy,  whereby  all  the  estates,  as 
well  as  the  personal  ])roperty,  arc  given  up  to  the  as- 
signees, to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

Alienation.  .Mienation,  conveyance,  or  purchase,  is  the 
most  usual  and  universal  mode  of  acquiring  a  title  to  real 
estates.  'J'liis  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  the  tenant 
or  the  lord  without  the  consent  of  the  other  part}-.  The 
consent  of  the  vassal  was  expressed  by  what  was  called 
attorning,  i.  c.  professing  to  become  the  tenant  of  a  nevr 
lord.  In  respect  to  the  capacity  of  persons  lo  aliene,  all 
who  are  in  possession  are  capable  of  conveying  or  pur- 
chasing, unless  under  peculiar  disabilities  of  law,  as 
being  attainted,  infants,  idiots,  and  persons  of  non  sane 
memorj',  aliens,  and  papists.  In  respect  to  the  mode  of 
conveyancing,  alienations  are  made  by  deed,  by  matter 
of  record,  by  special  custom,  and  by  devise. 

Alienations  by  deed.  A  deed  is  a  writing  sealed  and  deli- 
vered by  the  parties:  it  is  sometimes  called  a  charter, 
from  carta,  its  materials.  If  a  deed  be  made  by  more 
parties  than  one,  it  is  cut  or  indented,  instar  dentium, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  when  it  is  called  an  indenture  ; 
but  a  deed  made  by  one  party  only  is  polled  or  shaved 
even,  whence  denominated  a  dccd/rill,  or  a  single  deed. 
Under  the  head  of  deeds  are  to  be  considered  what  is 
requisite  for  making  a  deed,  different  kinds  of  deeds,  and 
how  a  deed    may  be  voitled.     lieqnisites  of  a  deed  are 

1.  Parties  able  to  contract,  and  to  be  contracted  with. 

2.  A  good  and  sullicient  consideration,  but  not  on  usu- 
rious contract.  ;!.  Writing  on  ]iapcr  or  parchment  duly 
stamped.  1-.  That  it  be  set  forth  in  a  legal  and  orderly 
form,  so  as  to  comprehend  in  suitable  words  its  several 
particulars,  namely,  the  jncmises,  including  the  names  of 
the  parties,  Ac;  ntxt,  the  habendum  ct  tenendum,  to 
determine  what  estate  is  granted  by  the  deed  ;  then  the 
conditions;  the  tvarranty,  lineal  and  collateral;  the  co- 
venants; and  the  conclusion.    .O.  Reading  the  deed  if  de-    j! 
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sired.  6.  Sealing,  and  in  many  cases  signing  it  also.  7. 
Delivery.  8.  Attestation.— A'nuA-  (■/  Deeds.  Deeds 
serve  either  to  convey  real  property,  to  cluirge,  or  to 
discharge  it.  Conveyances  or  deeds  which  serve  to  con- 
vey real  property  are  cither  by  common  law  or  by  statute. 
—  Conveyances  bi/  common  law  arc  original  or  priniar)', 
and  derivative  or  secondary. — Original  Conveyances  are, 
Feoftments,  Gilts,  Grants,  Leases,  Exchanges,  Parti- 
tions, [vide  Feoffment.',  &c.] — Derivative  Conveyances 
are,  Release,  Contirmalion,  Surrender,  Assignment,  De- 
feazance. — Release,  the  discharge  or  conveyance  of  a 
man's  right  in  lands  and  tenements  to  another  that  hath 
some  prior  estate  in  possession  therein. —  Conjirmation, 
the  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right  in  esse,  whereby  a 
voidable  estate  is  made  sure,  or  a  particular  estate  is  in- 
creased, &C.  [vide  Surrender,  Assignment,  &c.] — Con- 
vei/ances  by  Statute  are  such  as  have  their  force  and  ope- 
ration by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Uses.  Uses  and  trusts 
are  in  their  original  very  similar,  or  nearly  the.  same, 
being  a  confidence  reposed  in  another,  who  is  terre-te- 
nant, or  tenant  of  the  lands,  that  ho  should  dispose  of 
the  land  according  to  the  intentions  of  cestui  que  use,  or 
cestui  que  trust,  i.  e.  of  him  to  whose  use  or  in  whose 
trust  it  was  granted.  From  the  doctrine  of  uses  have 
sprung  other  species  of  conveyances,  as — A  Covenant  to 
stand  seized  to  uses,  by  which  a  man  seized  of  lands,  co- 
venants, in  consideration  of  blood  or  marriage,  that  he 
will  stand  seized  of  the  same. — Bargain  and  Sale  of 
Lands,  which  is  a  kind  of  real  contract,  whereby  the 
bargainor,  for  some  pecuniary  consideration,  bargains 
and  sells,  that  is,  contracts  to  convey  the  land  to  the 
bargainee. — A  Lease,  or  Release,  a  sort  of  conveyance 
which  is  held  to  supply  the  place  of  livery  of  seisin,  and 
is  said  to  amount  to  a  feoffment. — Deeds  oflicvocation  of 
Uses,  &c.  Among  the  deeds  which  serve  to  encumber 
lands,  and  discharge  them  again,  are  obligations,  or 
bonds,  recognizances,  and  defeazances  upon  them  both, 
[vide  Recognizances,  &c.] — Hcn'  Deeds  may  he  avoided. 
Deeds  may  be  avoided  or  rendered  of  no  effect — 1.  By 
the  want  of  any  of  the  requisites  before-mentioned.  2. 
By  matter  e.v  post  facto,  or  by  rasure,  interlining,  or 
other  alteration  whatever.  3.  By  breaking  off  the  seal. 
4.  By  delivering  it  up  to  be  cancelled.  5.  By  the  dis- 
agreement of  such  whose  concurrence  is  necessary  for 
the  deed  to  stand.  6.  By  the  judgment  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  judicature,  &c. 

Alienation  by  Record.  Assurances  by  matter  of  record  are 
where  the  sanction  of  some  court  of  record  is  called  in 
to  substantiate  and  testify  the  transfer  of  property  from 
one  man  to  another ;  these  may  be  private. — Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  King's  grants,  which  are  matters  of 
public  record,  fines,  and  common  recoveries. 

Fines.  A  Fine,  so  called  because  it  puts  an  end  to  all 
suits,  is  said  to  be  a  feoffment  in  record ;  but  it  may 
more  properly  be  called  an  acknowledgment  of  a  feoff- 
ment, or  an  amicable  composition  of  a  suit,  whereby  the 
lands  in  question  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one 
of  the  parties.  The  parts  of  a  fine  are,  1.  The  writ  of 
covenant.  '2.  The  licentia  concordandi,  or  licence  to 
agree,  granted  by  the  court.  3.  The  concord  itself,  the 
parties  to  which  are,  the  cognizor,  or  the  person  levying 
the  fine,  and  the  cognizee,  or  the  person  on  whom  the 
fine  is  levied,  i.  The  note,  or  abstract  of  the  writ  of  co- 
venant, and  the  concord.  5.  The  Joot  of  the  fine,  or 
conclusion,  which  includes  the  whole  matter,  reciting 
the  parlies,  day,  year,  place,  ice.  Fines  thus  levied  are 
of  four  kinds,  namely — A  Jine  sur  cognizajice  de  droit, 
come  ceo  que  il  a  de  son  don,  a  fine  upon  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  cognizee,  as  that  which  he  hath 
of  the  gift  of  the  cognizor. — A  jine,  sur  cognizance  de 


droit  tanlum,  on  the  acknowledgement  of  the  right 
merely. — A  Jine  sur  concessit,  where  cognizor  grants  the 
cognizee  an  estate  de  novo. — A  Jine  sur  don,  grante  et 
render,  a  double  fine,  comprehending  the  fine  sur  cog- 
nizance dc  droit  cniuc,  &c.  and  that  sur  concessit.  The 
force  and  effect  of  a  fine  is,  by  a  solemn  act  of  convey- 
ance on  record,  to  assure  the  lands  in  question  to  the 
cognizee,  by  barring  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
thereto,  their  privies,  or  such  as  arc  related  to  the  par- 
ties, and  strangers,  or  all  other  persons,  except  parties 
or  privies. 

Common  Recoveries.  A  common  recovery  is  a  suit  or  ac- 
tion, either  real  or  fictitious,  wherein  the  lands  are  reco- 
vered against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold ;  the  parties  to 
which  are  the  vouchee,  or  the  person  who  comes  for- 
ward to  warrant  the  title  to  the  tenant;  the  rccoveror, 
who  recovers  the  land  from  the  tenant;  and  the  reco- 
verce,  i.  e.  the  tenant  from  whom  the  land  is  recovered. 
The  calling  of  the  vouchee  is  called  vocatio,  the  Voucher, 
which  may  be  single,  double,  or  treble,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  force  and  effect  of  the 
recovery  are  to  assure  lands  to  the  recoveror  by  barring 
estates  tail,  and  all  remainders  and  reversions  expectant 
thereon.  Deeds  made  in  respect  to  the  uses  of  fines  and 
recoveries  are  called  deeds  to  lead  the  uses,  if  made  pre- 
vious to  the  fine  or  recovery,  ar.d  lieeds  to  declare  /he 
uses  if  subsequent. 

Alienation  by  special  custom.  Assurances  bj'  special  custom 
are  confined  to  the  transfer  of  copyhold,  comprehend- 
ing, 1.  Surrender  by  the  tenant  into  the  hands  of  the 
lord,  to  the  use  of  another.  2.  Presentment  of  such 
surrender.  3.  Admittance,  which  is  the  last  stage  of 
copyhold  assurances,  is  of  three  kinds,  i.  e.  firstly,  ad- 
mittance upon  a  voluntary  grant  from  the  lord  ;  secondly, 
admittance  upon  surrender  by  the  former  tenant ;  and 
thirdly,  admittance  upon  a  descent  from  the  ancestor. 

Alienatian  by  Devise.  The  last  method  of  conveying  lands 
is  by  devise,  or  disposition  contained  in  a  man's  last  will 
and  testament.  The  principal  rule  of  construction  of  all 
common  assurances,  but  particularly  of  the  last,  is  that 
it  should  be  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

ll'rongs. 
Wrongs  may  be  divided  generally  into  private  and  public; 
the  former  of  which  are  called  ciiul  injuries,  because 
they  affect  the  civil  rights  of  individuals ;  the  latter, 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  because  they  are  a  breach  of 
public  rights  and  duties,  which  affect  the  whole  commu- 
nity in  its  collective  capacity. 

Private  Wrongs  or  Civil  Injuries. 

Private  wrongs,  being  the  privation  of  right,  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  order  of  those  rights  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  privation;  namely,  the  wrongs  which  respect 
persons,  and  those  which  respect  things;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  particular  remedies  which  the  law  has  pro- 
vided fcr  different  cases. 

Wrongs  in  respect  to  Persons,  xvith  special  Remedies.  Wrongs 
are  either  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute  wrongs  arc 
such  as  affect  all  persons  gencrall}' ;  relative  wrongs  such 
as  affect  them  in  their  relative  capacity. 

Ab.'inlule  Wrongs.  Wrongs  to  persons  generally  compre- 
hend, 1.  Injuries  against  the  bod}',  as,  threats,  assauii 
and  battery,  wounding.  Mayhem. — Remedies,  by  action 
of  trespass,  x'i  et  armis  ;  assault  and  battery,  and  appeaJ 
of  Mayhem ;  security  to  keep  the  peace,  &c.  2.  Against 
the  reputation,  as,  slander  and  defamation,  or  scandalou-: 
words  spoken.  3.  Libels,  malicious  prosecutions,  &c. 
against  persons  in  general ;  scandalum  magnatum,  or  wordv 
spoken  in  derogation  of  a  peer,  judge,  or  officer. — He- 
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medies,  action  on  tlie  case ;  action  of  conspiracy ;  da- 
mages generally  ;  or  an  action  per  quod,  for  particular 
damaL'es,  &c.  3.  Against  personal  libeTty,Ja/se  iwpri- 
so.vnciit. — Remedies,  by  Habeas  Corpus,  writs  of  niain- 
piize,  de  odio  el  atia,  de  homiiie  replegiando,  &c. 
Relative  JVron^s.  Wrongs  to  persons  in  their  relative  ca- 
pacity comprehend,  1.  Injuries  to  the  husband,  by  ab- 
duction, or  taking  a;vay  his  wife  ;  criminal  cnnversation  ; 
and  beatingr. — Remedies,  by  action  of  trespass,  de  nxore 
rapta  et  abducla  ;  action  on  the  case,  and  damages  ;  ac- 
tion per  quod  consorliiim  arniiit,  &c.  '2.  To  parents  and 
guardians,  abduction,  or  carrying  away  a  child  under 
age,  or  a  ward ;  marrying  an  heir  or  heiress  without  con- 
sent ;  seduction  of  a  daughter. — Remedies,  by  action  of 
trespass ;  writ  of  ravishment  of  ward  ;  action  per  quod 
servitium  amisit.  3.  To  masters,  retaining  a  serxvint,  or 
beating  him,  &c. — Remedies,  by  action  on  the  case,  da- 
mages ;  action  per  quod  servitium  amisit,  &c. 

Wrongs  in  respect  to  Things. 

Wrongs  in  lespect  to  things  ma}'  be  distinguished  into  what 
respects  personal  and  what  real  property. 

Injuries  to  Personal  Prope/lij.  Injuries  to  personal  pro- 
perty are  either  in  possession  or  in  action. — Injuries  to 
pergonal  property  in  possession  are,  by  dispossession,  i.  e. 
by  unlawfully  taking  and  detaining. — Remedies,  by  action 
oi' replevin  and  detinue;  of  trespass -.'/  el  armis,  of  trover, 
&c. ;  by  restitution  ;  satisfaction  in  damages,&c. — Injuries 
to  personal  property  in  action  are,  such  as  arise  bj'  breach 
of  express  contract,  as,  non-payment  of  a  debt,  and  da- 
mages  for  non-payment ;  breach  of  a  covenant ;  non-per- 
formance of  promises,  or  assumpsit;  breach  of  implied 
contracts,  as  in  the  case  of  common  carriers,  innkeepers, 

•  tradesmen,  &c. — Remedies,  by  action  of  debt;  action  of 
covenant;  action  on  assumpsit;  action  on  the  case  for 
damages,  &c. 

Injuriesin  respect  to  Real  Property.  Injuries  affecting  real 
property  are  such  as  do  not  dispossess  the  owner,  and 
such  as  cause  amotion  of  possession. 

Injuries  not  causing  dispossession  are,  trespasses,  by  break- 
ing of  hedges,  &c. — Remedy,  by  action  of  trespass, 
quare  chiusum  fregit. — Nuisances,  stopping  lights,  with- 
drawing water  from  a  mill,  obstructing  chemins  or  high- 
ways.— Remedies,  without  suit,  by  abatement  of  nui- 
sance ;  with  suit,  by  action,  quod  permiltat ;  assize  of 
nuisance;  action  on  the  case,  &c. — Disturbances,  as  1. 
Disturbance  of  the  presentation  to  a  church,  called  usur- 
pation.— Remedies,  by  writ  of  quare  impedit ;  assize  de 
darrein  presentment  ;  ne  admittas  ;  breve  episcopo  ad  ad- 
mitte.ndum  clcricum.  '2.  Disturbance  of  a  person  in  en- 
joyin'j;  his  franchises,  as,  in  coming  to  a  market,  holding 
a  court,  and  the  like. —  /Remedy,  action  on  the  case. — 
f?.  Disturbance  of  common,  as  intercommoning  without 
right,  surcharging  the  common,  enclosure,  or  obstruc- 
tion.— Remedies,  by  writ  of  admeasurement,  and  quod 
permittat  ;  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  &c.  -i.  Disturbance 
of  ways,  subtraction  of  customs,  duties,  services,  &c. — Re- 
medies, action  of  debt,  action  on  the  case,  &c. —  Waste,  or 
destruction,  as  estovers,  pawnagc. — Remedies,  by  assize, 
action  of  waste,  istrepement,  action  on  the  case,  &c. 

Jl'rongs  causing  amotion  of  possession.  Dispossession,  or 
ouster,  is  cither  of  chattels  real  or  of  freeholds. 

Ouster  of  chattels.  Ousters  of  chattels  is  of  estates  by 
statute  and  elegit,  and  estates  by  years.  Remedy,  assize 
oi  novel  disseisin,  writ  of  rjectione  frmir,  or  quare  ejecit 
infra  Icrminum,  which  latter  is  brought  not  against  the 
wrong  doer  himself,  but  such  as  are  in  possession  under 
his  title. 

Gutter  ff  freeholds.  Ouster  of  freeholds  are  of  five 
kinds,    namely.    Abatement,    Intrusion,    Disseisin,   Dis- 


continuance, Deforcement. — Abatement  is  the  entry  of 
a  stranger  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  before  the 
heir.  Remedies,  by  assize  of  .Viwi  d'ancestor,  writs 
of  ailc,  besaile,  cosinage,  &c.  —  Intrusion,  the  entry 
of  a  stranger  after  a  particular  estate  of  freehold  is 
determined  before  him  in  remainder  or  reversion.  Re- 
medies, writ  of  intrusion,  or  writ  of  entry. — Disseisin, 
the  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  is  seized  of  the 
freehold  which  respects  things  incorporeal,  as  common, 
profits,  ottices,  tithes,  rents,  &c. ;  and  things  corporeal, 
by  actual  ouster,  as  between  joint-ienants,  parceners, 
&c. ;  without  actual  ouster,  as  in  case  of  disseisee's 
waving  of  possession  u])on  an  entry  made.  The  modes 
of  working  a  disseisin  are,  by  inclosure,  where  the  tenant 
encloseth  the  house  or  land  that  the  iord  cannot  come 
to  distrain  thereon;  by  foreslallers,  i.e.  lying  in  wait, 
when  the  tenant  besetteth  the  way  with  force  and  arms, 
&c.  so  as  to  atlVightthe  lessor  from  coming;  rescous,  i.  e. 
violently  retaking  a  distress  ;  by  replevin,  when  the 
tenant  replevies  the  distress  at  such  time  when  his  rent 
is  really  due;  by  deni:il,  which  is  when  the  rent  being 
lawfully  demanded  is  not  paid.  Remedies,  bv  writ  Of 
disseisin,  of  entry,  or  of  forcible  entry. — Discontinuance, 
is  where  he  who  alienes  has  not  the  full  right,  yet  it  puts  the 
party  injured  thereby  to  his  real  action,  as  by  the  tenant 
in  tail  ;  by  the  husband  seized  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  by  a 
bishop  aliening  without  consent  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Remedies,  by  writ  ot'formedon,  generally  ;  writ  of  sine 
assensu  capitiili,  in  particular. — Deforcement,  the  act  of 
a  person  who  has  not  a  just  right,  recovering  or  barring 
him  that  has  the  true  right,  either  by  defeult  or  in  a  real 
action  of  an  inferior  nature.  Remedy,  by  writ  offor- 
medon,  of  per  quod  ei  deforceat,  and  writ  of  right. 
I3esides  the  above,  there  are  some  other  wrongs  which  have 
the  countenance  of  legal  proceedings,  as  from  a  court 
having  no  jurisdiction  ;  remedies,  not  to  submit  to  the 
sentence,  and  to  bring  his  action  against  them  that 
execute  it ;  or  by  prohibition  from  a  superior  court,  as 
when  an  ecclesiastical  court  proceeds  in  a  cause  of  tem- 
poral cognizance,  &c. ;  also  by  writ  of  false  judgment,  or 
u')//  of  error,  in  appeal  cases. 

Public  Wrongs. 

The  crimes  and  misdemeanors  cognizable  by  the  laws  of 
England  are  oftences  against  (jod  and  his  Holy  Reli- 
gion ;  against  the  King  and  his  (lovernment ;  against 
the  Law  of  Nations  ;  and  against  the  conmionwealth. 

Offences  against  God  and  Religion.  Under  this  head  are 
comprehended  Apostacy,  Ileresy,  Blaspheni)',  Profane 
Swearing,  Religious  Impostures,  Simony,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  Drunkenness,  Lewdness. 

Ofences  against  the  King  and  his  Government.  Crimes 
more  immediately  aifecting  the  King  are.  High  Treason, 
Felonies  injurious  to  the  prerogative.  Praemunire,  Mis- 
prisions, and  Contempts. — High  Treason  may  be  com- 
mitted by  compassing  or  imagining  the  King's  death,  or 
that  of  the  Queen  Consort,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir; 
violating  the  King's  companion,  his  eldest  daughter,  or 
the  wife  of  his  eldest  son  ;  some  overt  act  of  levying 
war  ;  adherence  to  the  King's  enen)ies ;  counterfeiting 
the  King's  privy  seal,  counterfeiting  the  King's  money, 
killing  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  King's  justice,  &c. — 
Felonies  injurious  to  the  King's  prerogative  are  uttering 
counterfeit  coin;  conspiring  or  attempting  to  kill  a 
privy-councillor ;  serving  a  foreign  state  ;  embezzling 
the  King's  armour  and  stores ;  desertion  from  the 
King's  service.- — Pnvmunire  signified,  originally,  an  ot- 
fence  of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  in 
derogation  of  the  regal  authority  :  it  now  comprehends 
many  offences  of  a  similar  tendency,   as   refusing  the 
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oatli3  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  preaching  or  utter-- 
ing  any  thing  in  defence  of  the  right  of  any  pretender  to 
the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of  the  power  of  parliament 
to  limit  the  succession,  &c. 

Mispriiicns  and  CoiiU.npts.  Under  the  head  of  mispri- 
sions are  reckoned  concealment  of  treasure-trove,  mal- 
administration of  public  trusts,  peculation,  &c.  The 
contempts  are  against  the  King's  prerogative,  his  person 
and  government ;  against  his  palaces  and  courts  of 
justice,  &c. 

Offences  against  the  Law  of  Xalions.  The  principal  of- 
fences of  this  kind  are  the  violation  of  safe  conducts, 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors,  and  piracy. 

Offences  against  the  Commonwealth.  These  comprehend 
offences  against  public  justice;  against  public  peace; 
and  against  the  police,  or  public  economy. —  Offences 
against  public  justice  comprehend,  1 .  Embezzling  or 
vacating  records,  and  personating  others  in  courts  of 
justice.  2.  Compelling  prisoners  to  become  approvers. 
3.  Obstructing  the  execution  of  process.  4.  Escapes, 
breach  of  prison,  and  rescues.  5.  Returning  from  trans- 
portation. 6.  Receiving  stolen  goods,  <S:c.  7.  Theft- 
bote.  S.  Common  barretrj-  and  suing  in  a  feigned 
name.  9.  Maintenance.  10.  Champerty.  11.  Com- 
pounding prosecutions  on  penal  statutes.  12.  Conspiracy, 
and  threats  to  extort  money,  &c.  13.  Perjury,  and 
subornation  thereof.  14.  Briberj'.  15.  Embracery. 
16.  False  verdict.  IT.  Negligence  of  public  officers. 
18.  Oppression  by  magistrates.  19.  Extortion  of  officers. 
— Offences  against  the  public  peace  comprehend,  1.  Riot- 
ous assemblies  above  the  number  of  twelve.  2.  Threat- 
ening by  letter.  3.  Destroying  of  turnpikes.  4.  Affrays, 
riots,  and  routs.  6.  Tumultuous  petitioning.  7.  Forci- 
ble entry  and  detainer.  S.  Going  unusually  armed. 
9.  Spreading  false  news.  10.  Pretended  prophecies. 
11.  Challenges  to  fight.  12.  Libels,  &c. —  Offences  against 
public  trade  comprehend,  1.  Owling.  2.  Smuggling. 
3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy,  i.  Cheating.  5.  Forestalling, 
regrating,  and  engrossing.  6.  Monopolies,  and  combina- 
tions to  raise  the  price  of  commodities.  7.  Exercising  a 
trade  without  having  served  an  apprenticeship.  8.  Enticing 
artificers  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  act  of  their  residing 
abroad. —  Offences  against  the  police  comprehend  those 
which  affect  individuals  immediately  in  their  persons,  as 
homicide,  manslaughter,  murder,ye/o  de  se,  or  self-mur- 
der; petit  treason,  rape,  forcible  abduction  and  marriage; 
shooting,  assaulting,  maiming,  wounding,  kidnapping, 
unnatural  crimes,  &c. :  in  their  habitations,  as  arson  and 
burglary:  in  their  property,  as  larceny,  robbery,  high- 
way-robbery, Sec.  Those  which  affect  the  property  and 
well-being  of  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  that  of  indivi- 
duals, are  forgery,  sacrilege,  gaming,  vagrancy,  common 
nuisances,  clandestine  or  illegal  marriages,  &c. 

Pursuit  of  remedies. 

The  pursuit  of  remedies  is  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or 
the  redress  of  a  wrong.  Remedies  are  either  without 
suit,  or  by  suit. 

Remedies  ivithout  suit.  Redress  of  private  injuries  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties,  as 
in  the  taking  awaj'  of  a  man's  wife  or  child,  he  may 
lawfully  retake  them  if  he  can  do  so  without  riot;  so  in 
removing  obstructions,  or  distraining  another  man"s 
cattle  when  found  on  his  ground  ;  or  gaining  possession 
of  one's  land  by  an  entry.  Sometimes  redress  is  ob- 
tained by  an  act  of  law,  as,  if  the  debtor  makes  the 
debtee  executor,  he  ma)*  pay  himself;  so  also  in  things 
real,  as  where  a  man's  entry  is  taken  awa_v,  as  by  descent 
or  discontinuance ;  yet  if  he  come  to  the  possession 
without  folly  or  covin  he  shall  be  remitted. 
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Remedies  hy  suit.  Remedies  by  suit  are  either  such  as  the 
parties  provide  for  themselves,  as  accords,  concords, 
arbitrations,  awards,  &c. ;  or  they  are  provided  for  them 
bj'  the  law  in  courts  of  justice.  A  court  is  a  place 
wherein  justice  is  judicially  administered  by  officers 
delegated  by  the  crown.  The  incidents  to  all  courts  are 
a  plaintiff,  actcr;  a  defendant,  reus;  and  a  judge,  y«rfc.r, 
who  is  the  representative  of  the  King  in  ail  English 
courts  :  to  these  may  be  added  attorneys,  and  advocates 
or  counsel,  either  barristers  or  Serjeants  at  law.  All 
suits  in  a  court  are  called  pleas,  which  are  either  pleas 
of  the  Crou:;!,  comprehending  all  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, wherein  tlie  King  is  plaintiff;  or  they  are 
comvir.n  pleas,  which  include  all  civil  actions  depending 
between  subject  and  subject.  Under  the  head  of  courts 
are  to  be  considered  the  different  kinds  of  courts,  and 
the  several  proceedings  therein. 

Different  kinds  nf  Courts. 

Courts  are  either  of  record  or  not  of  record.  A  court  vf 
record  is  that  where  the  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled 
in  parchment,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and  testimony  ; 
which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  court.  A  court 
not  of  record  is  where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled 
or  recorded.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  King's  courts, 
in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and  therefore  no 
other  court  has  authoritv  to  fine  and  imprison.  A  court 
not  of  record  is  the  court  of  a  private  man,  as  courts- 
baron,  &c.  which  can  hold  no  plea  of  matters  cognizable 
b}'  common  law. 

Courts  in  respect  to  their  jurisdiction,  are  public  or  gene- 
ral, and  private  or  special. 

Public  courts  of  justice.  Public  courts  of  justice  are  such 
as  have  a  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  realm. 
They  are  distinguished  according  to  the  matters  of 
which  they  take  cognizance,  into  the  public  courts  of 
Common  Law  and  Equity  ;  Ecclesiastical  courts  ;  Mili- 
tary courts  ;  Maritime  courts  ;  and  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdictions. — The  public  courts  of  Common  Lam  and 
Equity,  are,  1.  The  Court  of  Piepoudre.  2.  The  Court- 
baron.  3.  The  Hundred-Court,  -i.  The  County-Court. 
5.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  6.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  7.  The  Court  of  Exchequer.  8.  The 
Court  of  Chancery.  9.  The  Courts  of  Exchequer- 
Chamber.  10.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament;  to 
which  may  be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  the  Courts  of  Assize 
and  Nisi  Prius.  The  four  first  of  these  courts  are  not 
courts  of  record.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  other- 
wise called  the  Court  of  Common  Bench,  has  cogni- 
zance of  all  causes  between  subject  and  subject  where 
real  actions,  i.e.  actions  concerning  the  right  of  free- 
hold, or  the  realty  must  be  originally  brought ;  although 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  in  most  cases  a  concur- 
rent authority',  to  which  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  from  this  court.  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  so  called  because  the  King  used  to  sit  there  in 
person,  has  a  very  high  and  transcendent  jurisdiction, 
keeping  all  inferior  courts  within  the  bounds  of  their  juris- 
diction, by  altogether  removing  their  proceeding,  orstop- 
ping  their  progress  by  a  writ  <)f prohibition.  Also  where 
justice  is  either  refused  or  delayed,  the  injury  is  reme- 
died here  by  a  writ  of  procedendo  or  of  mandamus.  This 
court  takes  cognizance  both  of  criminal  and  civil  causes; 
the  former  in  what  is  called  the  Crown-side,  or  Crown- 
office  ;  the  latter  in  the  plea  side  of  the  court.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  High  Court  of  Ch.anceiy 
are  Courts  both  of  Common  Law  and  of  Equity.  The 
fomier  is  inferior,  in  point  of  rank,  both  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  ancient  court  of  Record,  and  has  its  name  from 
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the  checquercd  cloth,  resembling  a  chess-boarJ,  which 
covers  the  table  there.     It  001181515  of  two  divisions,  as 
respects  the  King's  revenue  and  the  administration  of 
the  law.     The  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  manages  the 
Uoyal  Hevenuc.     The  court,  or  judicial  part  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, is  either  a  court  of  Law,  which  was  principally 
intended  for  the  recovery  of  the  King's  debts  and  dues, 
but  is  now  open  to  all  the  nation  equally;  or,  a  court  of 
Equity,  which  is  held  in  the  exchequer-chamber  before 
the  Lord  Treasurer,   the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer, 
the   Chief  15aron,   and  the   three   puisne  Barons.     The 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  which  is  superior  to  all  the 
others,  is  an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  court.     The 
orclinnnj  curl  is  a  court  of  Common  Law,   which  holds 
plea  upon  a  scire  facias,  to  repeal  and  cancel  the  King's 
letters  patent;  also   to  hold  plea  of  petitions,  monstrans 
de  driiil,  traverses  of  office,   and   the   like.     From  this 
court  issue  all  original  writs  that  pass  the  great  seal,   all 
connnissions  of  charitable  uses,  of  sewers,  of  bankruptcy, 
of  idiotcy,  and  the  like.     The  eilrawdinary  court  is  the 
court  of  Equity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
consequence  in  the  kingdom.     But  from  this  as  from 
the  other  superior  courts,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  Court  of  Exchequer-Chamber  is  not  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  court  of  appeal 
to  correct  the  errors  of  other  jurisdictions.     A  writ  of 
error   hoHever   lies  from    this  court   to  the   House    of 
Peers. 
Ecclesi(i::tical   Courts.      Ecclesiastical    Courts,    or    Courts 
Christian,  arc  in  the  order  of  rank,  beginning  with  the 
lowest.    I.  The  Court  of  the  Archdeacon.    2.  The  Court 
of  the  Archbishop's  Consistory.  3.  The  Court  of  Arches. 
4.  Tlie  Court  of  I'eculiars.   5.  The  Prerogative  Court.  6. 
The  Court  of  Delegates.  7.  The  Court  of  Review,   [vide 
Court^   Injuries    cognizable  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
are  either  of  a  pecuniary,  matrimonial,  or  testamentary 
nature. — Pecuniunj  injuries   comprehend  subtraction  of 
tithes,  non-payment  of  ecclesiastical  dues,  spoliation,  dila- 
pidations, non-repair  of  churches,  non-payment  of  church- 
rates;    remedies,    by  suit  for  payment,  restitution,   da- 
mages, &i'. — Matrimonial  injuries  are  jactitation  of  mar- 
riage ;  remedy,  by  suit  for  perpetual  silence ;  subtraction 
of  conjugal  rights  ;  remedi/,  by  suit  for  restitution  :  in- 
ability for  the  marriage  state ;  rcmedij,  by  suit  for  divorce: 
refusal  of  maintenance,  Sec;  remedy,  by  suit  for  alimony. 
Testamentarij  injuries  are — disputing  the  validity  of  wills; 
rtmcdy,  by  suit  to  establish   them:  obstructing  of  ad- 
ministrations ;  remedy,  by  suit  for  the  granting  tlieni : 
subtraction  of  legacies  ;  remedy,  by  suit  for  the  pay- 
ment. 
Military  Courts.     The  only  permanent  military  court   is 
that  of  Chivalry,  which  lias  cognizance  of  injuries  in  point 
of  lionour,  encroaciiraents  in  coat  armour,  &c.    The  pro- 
ceedings in  this  court  arc  summary.     There  are  tem- 
porary courts,  called  Courts-Martial,  which  take  cogni- 
zance, as  occasion  re(iuires,  of  military  oft'ences,  ttc. 
Maritime  Courts.  The  Maritime  Courts  are,    1.  The  courts 
of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty";     2.  The  Court  of  De- 
legates;    3.  Tilt  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  others 
authorized    by  the    King's  commission  for  appeals   in 
prize  causes. 
Courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction.     The  courts    of  criminal 
jurisdiction  arc,  ").  The  High  Court  of  Parliament,  for 
the  trial  of  great  offenders,  whether  lords  or  commoners, 
by  the  way  of  impeachment.     2.  The  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward  of  Great   Britain,  instituted  for  the  trial 
of  peers  indicted  for  treason,  or  felony,  or  misprision  of 
either.      3.  The   Court   of  King's   Bench,    the    double 
jurisdiction   of    which    has    been    already    mentioned. 
i.  Tiie  Court  of  Chivalry,  which  had  formerly  jurisdic- 
tion over  pleas  of  life  and  member.     5.  The  High  Court 


of  Admiralty,  held  before  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  v.liich  has  cognizance  of  all  offences  conmiitted 
upon  the  High  Seas,  or  on  the  coasts  out  of  the  body 
or  extent  of  any  English  county.  6,  7.  The  Courts  of 
Oyer  and  I'cnniner,  andGeneral  Gaol-Delivery,  held  be- 
fore the  King's  commissioners,  usually  two  judges  of  the 
court  at  Westminster.  S.  The  Court  of  General  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  in  every  county  once  in 
every  quarter  of  a  year.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
extends  to  the  trying  of  any  offence  whatever;  but  as, 
in  case  an}'  difficulty  arises,  they  cannot  proceed  to 
judgment  but  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  judges,  they 
mostly  remit  the  trial  of  all  capital  offences  to  the  as- 
.sizes.  !'.  The  Sheriff's  Tourn,  or  rotation,  a  court  of 
record,  held  twice  a  year  before  the  Sheriff,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
and  the  cognizance  of  minute  offences.  This  is  a  great 
Court-Leet,  in  distinction  from,  10.  The  Court-Leet, 
as  it  is  properly  so  called,  or  Yiew  of  Frankpledge,  a 
court  of  record,  held  once  a  year  within  a  particular 
hundred,  &c.  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  former. 
11.  The  Court  of  the  Coroner;  also  a  court  of  record 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  any  one's  death,  which  has 
happened  in  prison,  or  suddenly  and  violently.  12.  Court 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Market,  for  the  punishment  of  all 
misdemeanors  done  therein.  13.  Ecclesiastical  courts, 
which  punish  spiritual  offences  by  penance,  contrition, 
and  excommunication. 
Courts  of  Special  Jurisdiction.  These  courts  are  distin- 
guished, as  far  as  they  take  cognizance  of  civil  or  cri- 
minal matters,  into  Courts  of  Connnon  Law,  and  private 
criminal  courts. —  Courts  of  Common  I.niv  are,  1.  The 
Forest  Court,  including  the  Courts  of  .Attachments, 
Regard,  Sweynmote,  and  Justice  Seat.  2.  The  Court 
of  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  3.  The  Court  of  Policy 
of  Assurance.  4.  The  Court  of  the  Alar.shalsea,  and 
the  Palace  Court.  .5.  The  Courts  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales.  6.  The  Court  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lan- 
caster. 7.  The  Courts  of  the  County  Palatine,  and 
other  Royal  franchises.  i:*.  The  Stannery  Courts 
9.  Tlie  Courts  of  London,  and  other  corporations,  in- 
cluding courts  of  request,  of  conscience,  &c.  10.  The 
Courts  of  the  two  Universities.— PWrn/c  Criminal  Courts 
are,  1.  The  Court  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Ac.  of  the 
King's  Household,  to  inquire  of  felony  by  any  of  the 
King's  servants,  in  the  checpie  roll.  2.  The  Court  of  the 
Lord  Steward,  <S;c.  of  the  Marshalsca,  to  inquire  of, 
hear,  and  determine  all  treasons,  misprisions  of  murders, 
&c.  whereby  blood  shall  be  shed  within  the  limits  of  the 
palace,  &c.  3.  The  two  I'niversity  Courts,  which  have 
cognizance  of  all  criminal  offences,  or  misdemeanors, 
under  the  degree  of  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem.  .    1 

Proceedings  in  Courts.  '^ 

These  proceedings  may  be  considered,  as  they  respect  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  the  Courts  of  Equity,  and 
the  Criminal  Courts. 

Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Common  Law.  fl 

The  proceeding  in  a  court  to  obtain  redress  of  civil  in- 
juries is  by  prosecution  of  a  suit.  The  i)arts  of  a  suit 
"are,  1 .  The  original  writ.  2.  The  Process.  3.  The 
Pleadings.  ■!.  The  Issue,  or  Demurrer.  .5.  The  Trial. 
6.  The  .Judgment,  and  its  incidents.    7.  The  Execution. 

Original  Writ.  The  original  writ  is  the  beginning  of  the 
suit  issued  out  of  Chancery  under  the  King's  seal,  ac» 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  for  which  a  remedy 
is  sought;  as  for  money  due  on  bond,  an  action  of  debt, 
&c.;  for  goods  detained,  an  action  of  detenue,  &c.  Ori- 
ginal writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory;  or,  iti  the 
language  of  lawyers,  aPrcecipe,  or  a  Si  te/ecerit  securum. 
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The  Preccipe  commands  the  defendant  to  do  the  thing 
required,  or  to  show  cause  why  he  hath  not  done 
it.  The  Si  te  fccerit  securum,  so  called  from  tlie  words 
of  the  writ,  directs  the  sheriff,  upon  security  given  by 
the  plaintiff,  to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court 
and  to  sliow  wherefore  he  hath  injured  the  phiintiff. 
Both  species  of  writs  are  tested,  i.  c.  witnessed  in  the 
King's  own  name  ;  and,  on  the  day  that  tlie  defendant 
is  ordered  to  appear  in  court,  the  sheriff  is  to  bring  in 
the  writ  which  is  called  the  return  of  the  ii-rit  ;  and  the 
days  in  terra,  when  returns  are  made,  are  called  return 
days.  These  are  also  called  dies  in  banco,  i.  e.  days  in 
bank,  or  days  of  appearance  in  the  court  of  Common  j 
Bench.  I 

Process.     Process,  the  next  step  in  a  suit,  is   the  method  | 
taken  to  compel  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court.     It  is  i 
called  an  original  process  because  it  is  founded  on  an  | 
original  writ,  in  distinction  from  a  mesne  or  intermediate  j 
process,  which  issues  pending  the  suit.     The   original 
process  consists  of,   1.  The  summons,  or  warning  to  ap-  i 
pear  in  court,  answering  to  the  citation  in  the  Civil,Law. 
It  is  delivered  to  the  defendant  by  two  of  the  sheriff's 
officers  called  sunimoncrs,  and   is  foUov.'ed,   in   case  of  l 
disobedience,  by,  2.  The  attachment,  or  pone,  so  called 
from   the  words  of  the  writ,  pone  per  vadium   ct   salvos 
plegios,    i.  e.  by  gage  and  safe  pledges.     3.   The   dis- 
tringas. Distress  Infinite.      4-.  The  writs   of  capias  ad 
respondendum,  and  icstatuyn  capias.     This  writ,   and   all 
others  subsequent  to  the  original  writ  are  caWedJudicial 
because  they  issue  under  the  private  seal  of  the  court 
into  which   they  are   returnable,  and  are  tested   in   the 
name  of  the  justice.     These  writs  may,  in  case  of  need, 
be  succeeded  by,  5.  Alias,  or  pluries  writs  ;  and,  if  the 
sheriff  returns  non  est  inventus,  then  b)',  6.  The  exigent, 
or  writ  of  cxigi  facias,  and  proclamations  ;  and  if  finally 
returned,  quinto  exactus  then  follows.  7.  Outlawry  ;  but,  in 
case  he  afterwards   appears,  lie  ma}-  be  taken  by  the 
writ  of  capias  tit  lugalum.     Such   is  the  process  in  the 
court   of  Common  Pleas.     In  the   King's   Bench  it  is 
more  usual  to  proceed  by  a  peculiar  process  entitled  a 
bill  of  Middlesex,  because  the   court  now  sits  in  I^iid- 
dlesex  ;  and,  in  case  the  defendant  be  not  found  in  Mid- 
dlesex, then  follows  a  writ  of  latitat.     In   the  Exche- 
quer, the  first  process  is  by  a  venire  facias  ad  respon- 
dendum, which  is  in  nature  of  an  original  writ ;  then  a 
suhpccna  ad  respondendum,  which  was  followed  by  quo 
minus  capias,  answering  to  the  bill  of  Middlesex  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  capias  quare  clausum  /regit  ;  fourthly, 
by  venire  facias,  or  capias  of  privilege,  at  the  suit  of 
officers,  &c.   of  the  court ;  and  lastly,  by  bill,  as  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench.     Everj-  process  gives   the  de- 
fendant hisjov.r,  or  day,  to  which  is  incident,  an  essoin, 
or  excuse  ;  as  service  le  ruy,  ico.  and  adjournment,  or  an  | 
appointment  of  a  day  for  his  appearance.     The  first  day 
of  each  term,  on  which  the  essoin  is  made,  is,  on  that 
account,  called  the  essoin-day. 
In  mesne  process  it  is   necessary  to  serve  the  defendant 
with  a  copy  of  the  writ  or  process  previous  to  the  arrest; 
and,  if  he  think  proper  to  appear  upon  this  notice,  he 
puts  in  common  bail;  but  if  he  do  not  appear,  and  is 
arrested,  he   must  put   in  what  is  called  special  bail  to 
the   sheriff,  provided   the   cause   of  the  action  be  ten 
pounds  or  upwards.     This  is  done  by  entering  into  a 
bond,   or  obligation,  with  one  or  more  sureties,  for  his 
appearance  on  the  return  of  the  writ.     At  that  time,  or 
quarto  die  pnst,  i.  e.  within  four  days  after,  the  defendant 
must  make  his  appearance,  which  is  effected  by    put- 
ting in,   and  justifying  bail  to    the  action,    commonly 
called  bail  above,  or  bail  to  the  action,  in  distinction  from 
the  bail  l/elotv,  or  the  sheriff's  bail.     The  bail  must  then 
enter  into  a  recognizance  that,  if  the  defendant  be  con- 


demned in  the  action,  he  shall  pay  the  costs  and  con- 
demnation, or  render  himself  a  prisoner,  or  that  they 
will  pay  it  for  him;  which  recognizance  is  transmitted 
to  the  court  on  a  slip  of  paper  termed  a  bail-piece.  If 
this  be  excepted  to,  the  bail  muit  he  perfected,  that  is, 
they  must  justifj-  themselves. 

As  to  the  plaintiff,  he  either  appears,  or  makes  default ;  in 
which  latter  case,  a  non-prosequitur  is  entered,  and  he 
is  said  to  be  non-prossed. 

Pleadings.  Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  which  were  formerly,  by  their 
counsel,  viva  voce,  wherefore  in  French  they  are  called 
parol;  but  now  they  are  delivered  in  writing.  Pleading 
consists  of,  1.  The  coH»^,  or  declaration  of  the  plaintiff, 
anciently  called  the  talc,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the  cause 
of  complaint.  If  he  neglect  to  deliver  a  declaration  for 
two  terms  after  the  defendant  appears,  or  is  guilty  of 
any  other  default,  he  h  non-prossed,  or  nonsuited.  But 
sometimes  he  makes  a  retraxit,  which  differs  from  a  non- 
suit, in  as  much  as  the  former  is  a  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  suit;  the  latter  is  only  negative ;  a  discontinuance 
is  similar  to  a  nonsuit:  but  the  plaintiff  may,  on  paying 
costs,  begin  the  suit  ngain  by  suing  out  a  new  original. 
In  local  actions,  the  declaration  must  be  laid  in  the  very 
place  where  it  happened,  called  the  venue  visne,  or 
vicina,  i.  e.  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  in  transitory  ac- 
tions it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  the  venue.  2. 
The  defence  answering  to  the  contcstatio  litis  of  the 
civilians  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  To  the  defence 
is  incident  imparlance,  liccntia  loqucndi,  or  craving  to 
be  heard ;  i;o^H/;a«ce  of  suit,  or  of  pleas;  r/ctuofthe  thing 
in  question  ;  oyer,  that  is,  a  petition  to  hear  the  bond, 
or  other  specialty  read,  on  which  the  action  is  brought ; 
aid-prayer,  or  a  praying  for  the  assistance  of  another ; 
voucher,  or  the  calling  in  of  some  person  to  answer 
the  action,  that  hath  wavranted  the  title  to  the  de- 
fendant ;  age,  or  a  prayer,  on  the  part  of  an  infant, 
that  the  parol  may  demur,  i.  e.  the  proceedings  may 
be  staid  till  his  full  age.  When  these  proceedings 
are  terminated,  the  defendant  puts  in  his  plea,  or 
excuse,  which  is  either  a  dilatory  plea,  or  a  plea  to 
the  action.  Dilatory  pleas,  so  called  because  they 
serve  to  create  delay,  are,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  to  tiie  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  his 
being  an  alien,  attainted  of  treason,  &c.  in  abatement 
for  some  defect  in  the  writ  or  count.  Picas  to  the  action 
comprehend  confession  or  denial,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  One  sort  of  confession  in  an  action  of  debt  is  a 
tender,  or  the  paynent  cf  money  into  court,  which  is  done 
upon  what  is  called  a  motion,  or  an  application  to  the 
court,  by  the  parties,  or  their  counsel,  which  is  usually 
grounded  on  an  affidavit,  or  oath.  Sometimes  the  de- 
fendant acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mands ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  which  is  called  a  set-off,  and  the  balance,  when  paid 
into  court  by  the  defendant,  answers  to  what  is  called  a 
compensatio,  or  stoppage  in  the  Civil  Law.  Pleas  that 
totally  deny  the  complaint  are  general  or  special.  A 
general  plea,  or  general  issue,  traverses,  or  denies,  at 
once  the  whole  declaration  ;  as  in  trespass,  either  vi  et 
armis,  or  on  the  case  non  culpabilis,  not  guilty ;  in  debt 
on  contract,  i.  e.  7iihil  debet,  he  owes  nothing  ;  in  debt  on 
bond,  non  est  fact  urn, i.e.  it  is  not  his  deed ;  on  an  assuinpsit, 
non-assumpsit,  i.  e.  he  made  no  such  promise  ;  or,  in  real 
actions,  nul tort, no  wrong  done;  7tul disseiscin, no  disseisin. 
Special  pleas  in  bar  comprehend  justification,  as  in  an 
action  of  assault  and  battery ;  son  assault  demesne,  that 
it  was  the  plaintiff's  own  original  assault.  Sometimes 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  pleaded  in  bar,  i.  e.  the  time 
limited  by  certain  acts  of  Parliament,  beyond  which 
no  plaintiff  can  lay  his  cause  of  action.     Kn.  estoppel  \% 
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also  a  plea  in  bar  when  a  man  hath  done  some  act  which  j 
stops,  or  precludes  him  from  averring  any  thing  to  the 
contrary.     Among  the  necessary   conditions  of  a  plea, 
the  most  important  is  that  it  ha  single ;  for  iliiplkiti/, 
which  comprehends  two  or  more  distinct  matters,  must 
not  be  allowed. 
When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  put  in,  this  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  replication  on  tlie  part  of  the  plaintiff,  rejoinder 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  surrejoinder,  rcbttller,  and 
surrebut ler ;  all   which  answer  to  the  exccptio,  or  plea, 
replicniio,  diiplicalio,    triplicntio,   and  qiiadrvpUcatio  of 
the  civilians. 
To  pleading  belong  also  other  incidents,  as  Depnr/nre,  a 
departing  or  varying  from  the  title  or  defence  which  the 
part)'  has  once  insisted  on,  which  is  inadmissible  on  either 
side. — Colour,  which  is  a  probable  or  false  plea  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  in  order  to  draw  the  cause  from 
the  jury  to  the  court* — i\'ox'el  or  /lew  assignment,  a  form 
of  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  wherein  he  as- 
signs the  injury,  with  all  its  circumstances,  S;c.  afresh. — 
Prol Citation,  a  defence  or  safeguard  to  the  party  who 
makes  it,  from  being  concluded  by  the  action  he  is  about 
to  do,  that  issue  cannot  be  joined. — Plea  puii  darrein 
contimiance,    i.  c.    a   plea  since  the   last   adjournment, 
which  the  defendant  may  put  in  after  he  has  pleaded,  or 
even   after  issue  joined,    in   case   any  new  matter  has 
arisen. 
The  adjournment  of  the  cause  from  day  to  day  is  called 
the  continuance,  because  the  parties  are  continued  or 
detained  in  court  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
from  the  time  of  the  defendant's  appearance  till  the  final 
determination  of  the  suit,  by  giving  them  a  certain  day  to 
appear  upon  from  time  to  time,  as  thee.vigence  ofthe  case 
demands,  whereby  the  proceedings  are  continued  without 
interruption,  from  one  adjournment  to  another.     If  these 
con//?H<ancfv<areoniitted,thc  cause  isdiscontinued,  and  the 
defendant  is  discharged  sine  die.     If  the  defendant  be  not 
ready  to  plead  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  him, 
it  is  usual  for  a  judge  to  make  an  order  for  time  to  plead, 
which  is  cither  upon  or  without  terms.     The  usual  terms 
are  pleading  issuably,  rejoining  gratis,  and  taking  short 
notice  of  trial. —  An  issuable  plea  is  a  plea  in  chief,  to  the 
merits  upon  which  the  plaintiff  may  take  issue,  and  go 
to  trial. — Rejoining  gratis  is  rejoining  without  the  com- 
mon four  day  rule  to  rejoin. — Sliorl  notice  of  trial  nmst 
be  given,  at  least  four  days  before  the  commission  day 
in  country  causes,  and  two  in  town  causes. 
Issue.     When  .something  is  affirmed  by  one  parly,  and  de- 
nied by  another,   this   is  termed  an  issue,  which  is  in 
matter  of  law,  or  in  matter  of  fact. — Issue  in  mnller  of 
law  is  called  a  demurrer,  because  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty, 
which  stays  the  proceedings  until  it  is  determined  by 
the  court.    After  a  demurrer  is  joined,  a  motion  is  made 
for  a  consiliur',  or  day  to  argue  it,  and  when  it  has  been 
argued  by   counsel  on   both  sides,  the  proceedings  arc 
entered  on  record  into  a  book  called  thp  demurrer  book, 
copies  of  which,  called  paper-books.,  are  delivered  to  the 
judges.     The  whole  of  this  proceeding  is  called  making 
up  the  paper  book,  or  making  up  and  entering  the  issue. 
Demurrers  are  general  when  they  show  no  particular 
t-nuses,  and  special  when  the  particular  causes  are  set 
down. — Issue  of  fact  is  when  a  matter  of  fact  only,  and 
not  the  law,  is  disputed,  which  is  commonly  determined 
by  a  jury. 
Trial.     Trial  is  the  examination  of  matter  of  fact  in  issue, 
of  which  there  are  different  kinds  ;  namely — Trial  by 
Uie  record,  which  is  used  only  where  the  opposite  party 
pleads  nid  tiel  record.      Upon  this,  issue  is  tendei'ed  and 
joined  in  the  following  form,  "  And  this  he  prays  inay 
1)0  inquired  of  by  the  record,"  and  the  other  does  simi- 
tUer,  the  like,  which  is   called  a  similiter:' — Trial  by  in- 


sjyeclion  or  examination,  is  when  the  judges  of  the  court 
decide  the  point  in  dispute  upon  the  testimony  of  their 
own  senses  without  calling  in  a  jury.^7')/o/  bi/  certifcate, 
as  by  the  certificate  of  the  constable  or  marshal   in  civil 
matters,  or  by  a  bishop's  certificate,  f^c.  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. —  Trial  bi/  xvitnesses,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury,  which  is  the  only  method  of  trial  known  to  the  Civil 
Law. —  Trial  by  tvager  of  battle,  vadialio  duelli,  which,  in 
civil  causes,  was  only  had  on  a  writ  of  right.     It  is,  how- 
ever, now  altogether  abolished  by  law. —  Trial  by  xuager 
of  laic,  vadiutio  legis,  is  only  had  where  matter  in  issue 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  privily  transacted  between 
the  parties  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  other 
witnesses. —  Trial  by  .Jury,  otiierwise  called  yjcr /;«/.$,  in 
Latin  per  patriam,  and  in  English  by  the  country,  is  of 
two  kinds,  extraordinary  and  ordinary. —  The  extraordi- 
nary trial  by  jury,  otherwise  called  the  grand  assize,  is  a 
jury,   consisting  of  sixteen  jurors,   who  are  to  try  the 
matter  of  right.     Another  species  of  extraordinary  jury 
consists  of  twenty-four  of  the  best  men  in  the  county, 
who  are  to  trj'an  attaint :  this  is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  grand  jury. —  The   ordinary  jury  is   the   ordinary 
method  of  trial  which  is  adoi)ted  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions.    The  incidents  to  a  jury  are  the  writs  of  venire 
facias  and  distringas,  by  which  they  are  compelled  to 
attend;  the  sheriff's  return,  or  the  panel  of  the  jury; 
challenges  either  to  the  array,  or  to  the  poll,  propter  ho- 
noris respectum,   propter  defectum,   propter  affectum,  or 
propter  delictum  ;  the  tales  dc  circumstantibus,  evidence, 
and  the  verdict,     [yidc  Jury,   Challenges,    Verdict,  <^f.] 
Juries  are  of  different  kinds,  as  grand  jury,  petit  jury, 
special  jury,  Sfc.    [vide  Jury'] 
Whatever  is  done  subsequenti}'  to  the  joining  of  issue,  and 
awarding  the  trial,  is  entered  on  record,  and  is  called 
postca,    i.  e.    afterwards,  the  proceedings  being  added 
to   the  I'oll,  which  is  now  returned  to  the  court  from 
which  it  was  sent,   so  that  the  history  of  the  cause  from 
the  time  that  it  was  carried  out,  is  thus  continued  by 
the  postca. 
Judgment  is  the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  upon  the 
matter  contained  in  the  record.    Judgments  may  be  sus- 
jjended,    or   finally   arrested,   from   causes,    extrinsic  or 
dehors  the  i-ecord,  and  intrinsic,  or  such  as  appear  on 
the  face   of  the  record.     The'  extrinsic  causes  are  the 
want  of  notice  of  trial,    flagrant   misbehaviour  of  the 
party  prevailing  towards  the  jury,  &c.  &c.  for  which  a 
verdict  may  be   set   aside,    and   a   new   trial    awarded. 
Arrests  of  judgment  from  intrinsic  causes  arc  where  the 
declaration  varies  totally  from  the  original  writ,  &c.     If, 
by  the  misconduct  or  inadvertence  of  the  pleaders,  the 
issue  be  joined  on  a  fact  totally  immaterial  or  insufficient 
to  determine  the  right,  the  court  will  grant  a  repleader. 
.Judgments  are  given  in  four  different   cases;    namelj-, 
.ludgments  upon  demurrer,  where  the  facts  arc  confessed 
by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  b)'  the  courts. — 
.Judgments  on  a  verdict,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by 
the  parties,  and  the  facts  disputed. — Judgments  by  con- 
fession or  defaidt,  are  where  both  the  fact  and  the  law  are 
admitted  by  the  defendant. — .Judgments  upon  a  nonsuit 
or  retra.vit,  where  the  plaintiff  abandons  or  withdraws 
his  prosecution. 
.Judgments  are  also  distinguished  into  interlocutory,  which 
are  given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  upon  some  plea;  and 
fnal,  where  they  are  complete  and  binding.     In  such 
cases  they  are  entered  into  a  book,  which  is  called  doc- 
ketting.     To  final  judgments  belong  also  the  assessment 
of  damages  by  a  writ  of  inquii-y,   and  the  costs  of  suit 
which  are  to  be  recovered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  a  capiatur 
against  the  defendant,  till  he  pays  a  fine  to  the  king  for 
the  public  misdemeanor,  which  is  coupled  with  most 
private  injuries. 
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Appeals.  Previously  to  execution,  other  proceedings  may 
take  place,  in  the  nature  of  appeals,  from  the  courts  of 
Common  Law,  which,  according  to  the  subject  matter, 
lay  in  four  cases;  namely,  1.  By  a  writ  nf  aliuint,  to 
inquire  whether  a  jury  of  twelve  men  have  given  a  false 
verdict,  that  so  the  judgment  thereon  may  be  reversed. 
This  lay  at  Common  Law  only,  on  writs  of  assize,  in 
which  case  the  assize  was  said  to  be  turned  into  an  in- 
quest or  jury,  which  was  tried  by  what  is  now  called  the 
grand  jury.  This  has  of  late  been  superseded  by  new 
trials.  2.  By  a  writ  of  deceit,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  to 
reverse  a  judgment  there  had  b^'  fraud  or  collusion  in  a 
real  action.  3.  Bj'  a  writ  of  nudila  querela,  to  discharge 
a  judgment  by  matter  that  has  since  happened.  4.  A 
writ  of  error,  from  one  court  of  record  to  another,  which 
lies  for  some  supposed  mistake  in  the  proceedings. 
Writs  of  error  lie,  I.  To  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Westminster,  and 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland  ;  also  from  all  in- 
ferior courts  of  record,  in  which  latter  case  the  writ  is 
called  a  ivrit  of  J'edse  judgment .  2.  To  the  Courts  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  from  the  law  side  of  the  Courts  of 
Exchequer;  and  from  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  by  hill.  3.  To  the  House  of  Peers,  from  proceed- 
ings in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  original,  and  on 
writs  of  error,  and  from  the  Courts  of  Exchequer 
Chamber. 
Exeeution.  Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  is  distinguished  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  effected.  1.  By  a  writ  oi  habere  facias 
seiiinam,  or  possessionem,  where  the  possession  of  any 
hereditament,  of  freehold,  or  chattel  interest  is  to  be 
recovered.  2.  Where  any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done 
or  rendered  as,  by  a  writ  of  yuare  impedit,  &c.  to  recover 
a  presentation  to  a  benefice;  by  a  quod perniitlat  proster- 
ncre,  for  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance  ;  by  a  writ  of 
relorno  habendo,  upon  a  replevin,  &c.;  a  distrincras  and 
scire  facias,  in  detinue.  3.  Where  money  only  is  reco- 
vered, which  is  effected  in  five  ways,  first,  by  writ  of 
capias  ad  saiisjhcienduiu,  which  is  against  the  bod}'  of 
the  defendant ;  or  in  case  a  non  est  inventus  is  returned 
thureon,  by  a  scire  focias  against  his  bail.  Secondly,  by 
writ  of  fieri  Jacias,  which  lies  against  his  goods  and 
chatties.  Thirdly,  by  levari  facias,  against  his  goods 
and  the  profits  of  his  lands.  Fourthly,  by  elegit,  against 
his  goods  and  the  possession  of  his  lands.  Fifthly,  by 
extendi  facias,  as  in  the  case  of  recognizances,  or  debts 
acknowledged  in  statutes  merchant. 

Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Equiti/. 

Courts  of  Equit}',  as  distinguished  from  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  are  so  called  because  thej'  are  less  bound  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  the  forms  of  law;  or  that  a  greater 
latitude  of  interpretation,  according  to  the  equity  of  the 
case,  is  allowed  to  the  judge  in  the  former  courts  than 
in  the  latter.  The  principal  points  of  difference  are, 
1 .  As  to  the  mode  of  proof,  by  a  discovery,  on  the  oath 
of  the  party,  which  gives  a  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  ac- 
count and  fraud.  2.  As  to  the  mode  of  trial  by  interro- 
gatories to  the  witnesses,  whose  depositions  are  taken  in 
writing  in  any  part  of  the  world,  wherever  they  may  be 
residing.  3.  As  to  the  mode  of  relief,  by  giving  a  more 
specific  and  extensive  remedy  than  can  be  had  in  the 
courts  of  law,  as  by  carrying  agreements  into  execution, 
staying  waste,  or  redressing  other  injuries,  by  means  of 
injunctions,  &c.  To  these  might  be  added  the  true  con- 
struction of  securities,  for  money  lent,  the  execution  of 
trusts,  &c.  &c. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  which  the 
other  courts  are  very  conformable,  are  1.  By  preferring  a 
bill  answering  to  the  declaration  in  the  courts  of  Common 


Law,  or  the  libel  and  allegation  in  the  spiritual  courts. 

2.  The  subpoena,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  answer 
upon  oath  upon  the  matter  alledged.  Sometimes  this  is 
in  the  form  of  an  injunction,  answering  to  the  interdic- 
tum  of  the  Civil  Law,  commanding  the  defendant  to 
cease  from  the  injury,    as   in  stopping  of  waste,    &c. 

3.  Process  of  contempt,  comprehending  attachment,  at- 
tachment with  proclamations,  commission  of  rebellion, 
sending  a  sergeant  at  arms  in  quest  of  the  defendant; 
and  sequestrations  of  the  personal  estate,  and  profits  of 
tlie  real,  <i-c.  A  process  against  a  body  corporate  is  by 
a  distringas,  against  a  peer  by  a  letter  missive,  and  then 
a  snbpccnn,  &c.  l.  The  appearance,  denun-rer,  plea, 
answer,  exceptions,  amendments,  revivor,  interi)leader, 
replication,  and  issue.  5.  The  Interrogatories  and  depo- 
sitions of  witne.sses.  6.  Hearing,  interlocutory  decree, 
feigned  issue,  trial,  reference  to  the  master,  report,  &c. 
7.  Final  decree.  8.  Rc-hcaring,  or  a  bill  of  review, 
which  may  be  had  upon  error  appearing  on  the  face  of 
the  decree,  f).  Appeal  to  Parliament  by  petition.  In 
cases  where  the  subject  seeks  redress  of  injuries  received 
from  the  crown,  he  prefers  his  petition  in  lieu  of  com- 
mencing his  suit,  upon  which  a  commission  issues  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  his  suggestion,  and  the  king's  at- 
torney being  then  at  liberty  to  plead  in  bar,  the  merits 
of  the  case  is  determined  upon  issue  or  demurrer,  as  in 
ordinary  suits  between  subject  and  subject. 

Proceedings  in  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction. 

Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are  summary  or  regular. 

Summary  proceedings.  Summary  proceedings  are  such 
whereby  a  man  may  be  convicted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,  without  the  formal  process  of  trial  by  jury,  as 
in  offences  against  the  laws  of  excise,  attaclnncnts  for 
contempts,  and  convictions  before  justices  of  the  peace. 

Regular  proceedings.  The  regular  proceedings  comprehend 
in  their  order,  1.  Arrest,  which  is  either  with  warrant, 
without  warrant,  or  by  hue  and  cry.  2.  Commitments, 
and  also  bad,  in  cases  where  the  oftcnce  is  not  too  hei- 
nous to  be  bailable,  as  treason,  murder,  and  the  like. 
3.  Prosecution  by  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  froM 
their  own  observation ;  by  the  indictment,  or  written  ac- 
cusation, preferred  to  and  presented  on  oath  by  a  grand 
jury  ;  by  information  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  or  the  king's 
attorney-general ;  by  appeal,  that  is,  by  an  accusation  or 
suit  brought  by  one  private  subject  against  another,  in 
the  case  of  atrocious  crimes,  larceny,  rape,  mayhem,  <S:c. 
i.  Process  to  bring  in  an  offender  by  venire  J'acias,  and 
distress  infinite,  in  case  of  misdemeanors,  and  capias  in 
capital  crimes.  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  in- 
dictment maybe  removed  by  certiorari  facias  into  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  from  any  inferior  court,  and  in 
places  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  the  two  Universities, 
indictments  must  be  delivered  upon  challenge  or  claim 
of  cognizance.  5.  Arraignment  is  the  calling  the  pri- 
soner to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  answer  the  matter  charged 
upon  him  in  the  indictment;  the  incidents  to  which  are 
— standing  mute,  which  is  equivalent  to  conviction,  and 
coiifession  of  the  fact,  to  which  is  frequently  annexed 
the  accusing  others  as  accomplices,  with  the  hopes  of 
pardon ;  this  is  called  approvement,  and  the  person  the 
approver;  and  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  such  an  one 
be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  a  court,  he  is  said  to  turn 
king's  evidence.  6.  The  Plea,  or  defensive  matter  al- 
leged by  the  prisoner,  which  may  be  a  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  a  demurrer,  a  plea  in  abatement,  or 
a  special  plea  in  bar,  as,  autrefois  acquit,  autrefois  con- 
vict, autrefois  attaint,  or  a  pardon.  The  most  usual  plea 
is  the  general  issue  not  guilt i/;  whereupon  issue  is  joined 
by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
7.  The    Trial  was   distinguished    formerly,    as   to   its 


LAY 

form,  into  trial  by  ordeal,  by  tlie  corsnc,  by  xvager  of 
baltlc.  The  only  modes  of  trial  now  in  use  are,  by 
the  peers  of  the  realm,  or  the  lord  high  steward,  or  by 
jury.  The  trial  is  concluded  either  by  ncquitial  or  con- 
viction ;  in  the  latter  case  felons  frequently  receh'e  what 
is  called  benefit  of  clergy,  or  an  exemption  from  the  full 
measure  of  punishment  due  to  their  oifence.  [vide  Be- 
nejil]  8.  Judgment  most  commonly  follows  upon  con- 
viction, and  consists  in  pronouncing  the  punishment 
which  is  ordainetl  bj'  law.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  a  capital  sentence  is  attainder,  which  involves  in  it 
forfeiture  to  the  king,  and  corruption  of  blood.  .Judg- 
ments may  be  avoided  by  fuhifmng  or  reversing  the  at- 
tainder, and  by  reprieve  or  pardon. 
Execution.  Execution,  which  is  the  completion  of  human 
punishment,  is  effected  sometimes  by  warrant  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  judge;  sometimes  by  writ  from  the 
king ;  sometimes  by  rule  of  court ;  but  commonly  by 
the  judge's  signing  the  calendar  of  prisoners,  with  their 
separate  judgments  in  the  margin.  Execution  is  some- 
times suspended  by  reprieve,  and  sometimes  altogether 
prevented  by  pnrdun  ;  but  there  are  some  offences  which 
do  not  admit  of  pardon,  as  in  appeals  or  private  suits. 

Works  on  Law  in  Chronological  Succession. 

Capilula  Flacit.  Coron.  Heg. ;  Assis.  Reg.  For.;  Magn. 
Cart.;  Carl,  de  For. ;  Glanv.  de  Leg.  et  Consuet ;  Brae- 
ton  de  Leg.  ;  Plaeil.  Parliam.  ;  Brillon  ;  Fleln ;  Mirror 
of  Justice;  Vet  us  Natura  Brevium  ;  Lyttleton  ;  Fitz- 
Jierb.  Nat.  Brcv.  SjC.  ;  Coke's  Instit. ;  Crompl.  Jurisdiet. 
SfC. ;  Thelnal.  Dig.;  Kilch.  on  Courts.;  Staundf.  Plac. 
Coron. ;  Manxv.  on  For.  Latv. ;  Hale's  Analysis,  S,-i-. 
Statutes  and  Reports,  8)-c.  of  which  a  farther  account  will 
be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
LA'WLESS  Court  (Laxt;)  a  court  held  at  Rochford,  in  Essex ; 

so  called  because  it  was  held  at  an  unlawful  hour. 
LAWN  (Hurt.)  a  plain,  or  level  space  covered  with  grass  in 

a  park  or  pleasure-ground. 
LAWSO'NLl  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Oelmdria, 
Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Cliaracter.     C.\l.  perianth  four-cleft. — Cor.  petals 
four. — St.\m.  f laments  eight;  anthers  roundish. — Fist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  cap- 
sule giohose;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The   species  are   perennials,    as  the — Laxusonia 
incrmis,  Legislrum  alhenna,  seu  Alcanna,  Smooth  Law- 
sonia. — Laxusonia  acronychia,  seu  Acronychia,  Laxvsonia 
spinosa,  sou  Rliamnus.     Biiuh.  Pin. 
LA'aATIVES  {Med.)  x"^"^"^",  medicines  which  tend  to 
relax  the  body.     Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Fac.  I.  5;   Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.  I.  \'.^,  c,  39. 
L.\X.\'T01l   mcmlirani  tympani  (Anal.)  a  muscle  of  the  ear 

which  draws  the  member  upward  and  outward. 
LAXM.'V'NNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Ilexandria, 
Order  1   Mnnogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  jk- 
lals  four. — St  AM.  f  laments  six ;  anthers  roundish. — Hist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  thick  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  berry 
subglobose  ;  seeds  oblong. 
LAY  {Ecc.)  from  the  (Ireck  Aaixot,  and  Aotoc,  people;  an  epi- 
thet in  ecclesiastical  law  for  what  belongs  to  the  people,  in 
distinction  from  those  who  are  in  orders,  as — Layman,  one 
■who  follows  secular  employments,  or  has  not  taken  Holy 
Orders. — I^ay-corporntiun,  any  corporation  or  body  whieJi 
consists  of  laymen,  is  erected  for  some  temporal  purpose,  as 
corporations  of  an  eleemosynary  nature,  who  are  constituted 
for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms  of  the  founder. 
— Lay-investiture  of  bishops,  that  which  is  granted  cither 
by  the  people  or  the  secular  authorities,  in  distinction  from 
that   bcstowecl    by   the    church    or  spiritual    dignities. — 
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Lay-fee,  lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay-lord. — Lay-brother,  one 
in  the  Romish  church  who  performs  the  secular  and  servile 
offices  in  a  monastery,  in  distinction  from  the  monks,  or 
such  as  are  in  orders. 

Lay  (Poet.)  a  kind  of  ancient  poetry,  consisting  of  short  verses 

Lay  {Husband.)  from  the  Saxon  leajan,  to  lie;  ground  that 
lies  fallow,  or   untilled. — Lay-soil,  a   place   to  la}'  soil   or 
rubbish    in. — Lay-stall,    a   place   to   lay   dung  and   other     A 
things  in. 

TO  Lw  {Hor.)  to  bend  down  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
cover  them,  so  that  they  may  take  root. 

LAY-BROTHER  {Ecc.)  vide  La,/. 

LAY-CORPORATION  [Ecc.)  ^lAe  Lay. 

LA'YER  (Ilort.)  a  young  sprout  bent  down  and  covered 
with  mould  for  raising  fresh  plants. 

Layeu  {Com.)  a  channel  or  bed  in  a  creek  where  small  oysters 
are  thrown  in  in  order  to  breed. 

LAY-FE'E  [Ecc.)  vide  Lay. 

L.\YING  {Mecli.)  the  art  of  closing  the  strands  together  in 
rope-making,  so  as  to  form  a  rope. 

LAY-INVE'STITURE  (Ecc.)  vide  Lay. 

TO  LA'YLAND  (Mar.)  to  sail  away  from  the  coast,  so  as 
to  make  the  land  appear  lower  and  smaller. — To  lay-in  off' 
yard,  to  come  from  the  yard-arms  towards  the  mast,  so 
as  to  quit  it  at  the  rigging. —  To  lay  out  on  a  yard,  to  go 
out  towards  the  yard-arms. 

LAYMAN  (7?rc.)  \k]e  Lay. 

Lay'mam  (Paint.)  a  statue  of  wood,  whose  joints  are  so  made 
that  it  maj'  be  put  into  any  posture. 

LA'Y-SOIL  (Husl)and.)  vide  Lay. 

LA'Y-STALL  (Husband.)  vide /.r/y. 

LA'ZAR  (Med.)  a  leprous  person. 

LAZARE'TTO  (Med.)  Italian  for  a  pest-house  ;  an  hospital 
for  lazars,  or  lepers. 

L.A'ZULI  (A//)?.)  lapis  lazuli.  Azure-stone,  a  stone  of  a  sky- 
colour,  of  which  ultra  marine  is  made.  It  purges  upwards 
and  downv.ards,  and  is  recommended  by  Dioscorides. 

LA'ZULITE  (Min.)  a  modern  name  for  the  lapis  lazuli. 

LA'ZULUS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  earths  in  the  Linnean  svstcm, 
of  the  siliceous  order,  the  principal  species  of  which  is  the 
lapis  lazuli.  It  contains,  silica,  4G-0  ;  alumina,  IPS;  car- 
bonate of  lime,  2S0;  sulphate  of  lime,  G'.'J;  oxyde  of  iron, 
3-0;  water,  2-0.    Specific  gravity  from  2-7G0  to"2-94-5. 

LE'.V  (Com.)  a  certain  quantity  of  yarn  at  Kidderminster, 
containing  200  threads,  reeled  on  a  reel,  and  equal  to  about 
four  jards. 

T-EACH  (Min.)  a  term  among  miners  signifying  hard  work.- 

LE'ACH-TROUGHS  (Min.)  vessels  in  which  salt  is  left  to 
drain. 

LEAD  (Min.)  plumbum,  a  metal  of  a  blueish  white  colour, 
gradually  blackening  in  the  air,  very  malleable  and  tena- 
cious, slightly  ductilc;  having  scarcely  any  taste,  but  emit- 
ting, on  friction,  a  peculiar  smell.  It  is  one  of  the  softest 
metals,  and  its  .■specific  gravity  is  11','352.  It  fuses  at  612' 
Fahrenheit,  becomes  vitrified  in  a  strong  and  continued 
heat,  and  crystallizes,  b\'  cooling,  in  small  octnhedra.  Lead 
unites  with  oxygen  in  three  portions,  forming  l\\c  protoxide 
of  lead,  which  is  yellow,  i\\c peroxide,  which  is  brown,  and 
the  red  oxide,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  yellow  and  the 
brown.  The  protoxide  of  lead  combines  with  acids  so  as  to 
form  salts,  as  the  carbonate,  nitrate,  muriate,  &c.  of  lead. 
The  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  a  powder,  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  xvhite  lead,  which  is  used  as  a  paint.  The 
red  oxide  of  lead  is  otherwise  called  red  lead.  It  is  also  a 
powder,  and  usiid  in  different  ways  as  a  paint. 

Lead,  Pig  of  (Com.)  vide  Pig. 

Lead  (Mar.)  or  sounding  lead,  in  French  petit  plombe  dc 
sonde,  an  instrument  for  discovering  the  depth  of  water  at 
sea.  "  To  heave  the  lead,''  is  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  its  depth. — Dead-sea-lead  is  lead  of 
a  larger  size,  which  is  attached  to  aniuch  longer  line. 
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TO  Lead  a  rope  (Mar.)  to  guide  or  pass  it. 

LEA'DEH  (Mil.)  the  same  as  a  commander. — File-leader, 

the  front  man  of  a  battalion  standing  two  deep. 
LE'ADING  column  {Mil.)  the   first   column   that  advances 
from  the  right,  left,  or  centre  of  a  battalion,  &c. — Leading 
file,  the  first  two  men  of  a  battalion  or  company  marching 
by  tiles. 
Leadin'g  (Mar.\  a.  term  used  in  some  sea  phrases,  as — Lead- 
ing part,  that  part  of  a  tackle  which  is  hauled  upon. — Lead- 
ing iliijjs  of  a  fleet,  those  that  are  the  first  in  the  order  of 
battle  or  of  sailing. — Leading  icind,  a  free  or  fair  wind,  in 
distinction  to  a  scant  wind. 
LEAD,  )■(■;/  {Cltnn.)  vide  Lead.  j 

LE  A'DS!\L\X  {Mar.)  in  French  liomme  de  la  sonde,  the  man  , 

who  heaves  the  lead. 
LEAD,  xvhitc  {C/icm.)  vide  Lead. 
LE.\F  (/'(•/.)  a  distemper  in  young  lambs  caused  by  feeding 

on  leaves. 
Leaf  {Bat.)  Jolinm,  the  production  and  prolongation  of  the 
ascending  stem,  which  is  a  membranaceous  and  sometimes 
a  succulent  body.  Leaves  are  distinguished  generall}'  into 
simple  and  compound. — Simple  leaves  are,  according  to  ! 
their  ancx,  acute,  acuminate,  mucronate,  praemorse,  trun- 
cated, cleft,  &C. ;  in  respect  to  the  base,  heart-shaped, 
kidney-shaped,  spear-shaped,  ear-shaped,  &c. ;  in  respect 
to  their  circumference,  orbicular,  ovate,  oval,  oblong,  para- 
bolic, spatulate,  rhombic,  sword  shaped,  lanceolate,  linear, 
capillary,  awl-shaped,  triangular,  paliaated,  &c. ;  in  respect 
to  their  margin,  quite  entire,  fringed,  serrate,  crenate, 
toothed ;  in  respect  to  their  surface,  aculeate,  bullate, 
veined,  wrinkled,  channelled,  curled,  ribbed,  nerved,  ner- 
veless, iS;c. — Compound  leaves  are  such  as  have  several 
leaflets  supported  by  one  foot-stalk,  of  which  there  are 
difterent  kinds,  as  binate,  bigeminate,  &c.  [vide  B'ltant/] 
Leaf  {^Icch.)  a  term  applied  to  the  notches  in  the  pinions  of 

watches  and  clocks. 
Leaf  Gold  (Mech.)  fine  gold  beaten  into  plates  of  exceeding 

thinness. 
Leaf  Silver  {Laiv)  a  fine  anciently  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his 

lord  for  leave  to  plough  and  sow. 
Leaf   Silver  (Mech.)  silver  beat  thin  into  leaves. 
LEAGUE   {Geog.)  a  measure  three  miles   in   length,   com- 
monly used  in  the  measurement  of  sea-distances. 
League  (Polit.)  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  different  states 
or  parties.     Lcngue  is  also  applied  by  way  of  distinction 
to  the  one  set  on  foot  in  L576,  to   prevent  the  succession 
of  Henry  IV.  and  oppose  the  Huguenots.     The  partizans 
of  this  league  were  called  Leaguei-s. 
LEA'GUER  {Polit.)  a  name  given  to  those  who  took  part 
with  the  league  or  confederacy  in  France  in  the  time  of 
Henry  HE  and  IV. 
LEAK  [?>Iar.)  signifies  generally  any  hole  or  chink  which 
admits  of  the  water,  but  is   particularly  applied  to  a  ship 
which  is  in  that  condition  ;  whence  the  phrase  "  To  spring 
a  leak,"  when  vmy  chink  opens  so  as  to  admit  more  water 
than  ordinary. 
LEA'KAGE  {Com.)  an  allowance  made  to  merchants  for  the 
leaking  or  running  of  vessels,  as  to  brewers,  three  in  twenty- 
three  barrels  of  beer,  and  two  in  twenty-two  barrels  of  ale. 
LE.AM  (Sport.)  a  line  to  hold  a  dog  in. 
LEAP  (Com.)  a  measure  equal  to  half  a  bushel ;  also  a  de- 
vice or  net  made  of  twigs  for  catching  fish. 
LEA'P-YEAIl  [Chron.)  any  year  so  called  in  which  a  day  is 
added  more  than  ordinary  :  it  is  otherwise  called  Bissextile, 
and  recurs  every  four  years  in  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
calenders,     [vide  Chronologif] 
LEASE  {Law)  a   conveyance  of  any  lands   or  tenements, 
usually  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  annual   recom- 
pence  made  for  any  term  of  years,  at  will,  provided  it  be 
less  than  the  time  which  the  lessor  hath  in  the  premises. 


a  leather  thong  by  which  a  falconer  holds 
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otherwise  it  is  more  properly  called  an  assignment.  He 
that  letteth  is  called  the  Lessor,  and  he  to  whom  the  lands, 
&c.  are  let  is  the  Lessee.  Leases  are  made  either  in  writ- 
ing or  by  word  of  mouth,  the  latter  of  which  are  called 
Parol-Leases. 

LEASH  (Falcon 
his  hawk. 

Leash  (Sport.)  the  number  three,  as  a  Leash  of  greyhounds, 
birds,  &c. — Leash  Laxvs,  laws  to  be  observed  in  hunting- 
or  coursing.  ° 

LEA'SI\G-MAKING(Lna')  slanderous  and  untrue  speeches 
to  the  disdain,  reproach,  and  contempt  of  the  King,  his 
council,  and  proceedings. 
LEAT  of  a   Mill  (Mech.)  a  trench  for  carrying  water  to  or 

from  a  mill. 
LEA'THEIUNG  (Mar.)  leather  fitted  close  round  the  cir- 
cular holes  of  caps,  iSrc. 
LEA'THERSELLERS,  Conipani/of(Her.)  This 
company  was  incorporated  in  13S2,  and  con- 
sists of  a  master,  ."  wardens,  26  assistants,  and 
167  liverymen.     Their  armorial   ensigns  are, 
"  Field  argent,  three  bucks  regardant   "ules," 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
LEATHER  WOOD   (Bot.)   the  Diraea  paluslris    of  Lin- 

na;us. 
LEAVE  of  Absence  (Mil.)  a  permission  granted  to  the  oSicers. 
or  privates  to  be  absent  from  camp  or  quarters  for  a  certain 
I'mvi.— General  Leave  is  an  indulgence  granted  annually  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  army  "to  be  "absent  during  the 
winter  months. — A  Regimental  Leave  is  a  leave  granted  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  which  is  more 
limited  than  the  general  leave. 
LEA'VEX  (Cook.)  a  piece  of  dough  salted,  and  soured  to 

ferment  the  whole  lump. 
LE'AVER   (Mech.)  vide  Lever. 
LE'BBECK  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  I ebbecl;  otlAnnxa^. 
LECA'NOMANCY  (Ant.)  >.ty.x;cw:^,TiU,  a  sort  of  divination 
by  water,  so  called  from  >.!y.x.,,  the  bason  in  which  it  was 
contained.     Three  stones  being  thrown  into  the  bason  of 
water,  the  diviner  marked  their  situation,  and  haviu"-  in- 
voked the  daemon  in  a  set  form,  he  proposed  the  question, 
to  which  an  answer  was  returned  in  a  small  voice,  like  a 
hiss. 
LECHE'A    (Boi.)   a  genus  of  plants,    Class   3    Triandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth    three-leaved. — Con. 
petals  three. — Stam.  f  laments  three  ;  anthers  roundish. 
— PisT.  germ  ovate ;  style  none  ;  stigmas  three.— Peh. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seed  ovate. 
SjH-cies.     The  species  are,   the — Lechea   minor  capraria, 
seu   Scoparia,    a  perennial,   native   of   North   America, 
and  the — Lechea  chincnsis,  an  annual,  native  of  China. 
LECHE'E  (Bot.)  the  Salindus  edulis  of  Linnaus. 
LECTICA'RH    (Ant.)   sedan-men,    or   those  who    carried 
lecticas,  i.  e.  litters.     Sencc.  de  Tranquil.  1.  2.  c.  15;  Suet, 
in  0th.  c.  G.     The   Lecticarii  were  afterwards  those  who 
placed  the  dead  bodies  on  the  lectica,  or  bier.     Pajiciro/. 
Notit.  Dignit.  Lnp.  Orient,  c.  2S  ;   Occid.  c.  6. 
LECTISTE'RNIA    (Ant.)    a   festival    among   the  Romans, 
which  was  so  called  because  the  principal  part  of  the  cere- 
mony consisted  in  laying  the  statues  of  the  gods  on  costly 
beds  or  couches,  and  inviting  them  to   a  grand  entertain- 
ment which  was  given  upon  this  occasion.     According  to 
Livy,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened,  tables  everj'  where 
furnished  with  victuals,  foreigners,  whether  known  or  un- 
known, were  entertained  gratis,  and  all  breaches  of  friend- 
ship were  healed,  and  private  animosities  laid  aside.     Lhi. 
1.  5,  c.  13  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Gyrald.  Syntag.  Dear.  1.  18, 
p.  oOi ;   Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.   Tliesaur.  Antiq, 
Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  695. 
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LECTISTE'RNIUM  (Med.)  the  apparatus  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  cure  of  a  sick  person  in  bed. 
LE'CTUAL  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  distemper  wliicli  requires 

a  person  to  be  confined  to  his  bed. 
LE'CTljUKl!.  (Kcc.)  a  minister  who  preaches  in  the  after- 
noon, whose  remuneration  is  usually  the  free  gift  of  the 
people. 
LECTU'llNIUM  (Archcrol.)  the  reading-desk  in  a  church. 
LE'CYTHIS  (Dul.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Puli/andria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — Cor. petals 
six. — Stam.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
depressed ;  style  short ;  stigma  conic. — Per.  berrj/  round- 
ish; seeds  saveral. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Leci/- 
this  jacitpuca,  seu  Jacnnucaio,  &c.  &c. 
LEDGE  (Geog.)  a  long  ridge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of 

the  sea. 
LE'DGEU  (Com.)  from  the  Latin  Zfnfcre,  to  gather ;  the  chief 
book  used  in   merchants'  accounts,  wherein  every  man's 
particular  account,    and  all   the  different  sorts   of   goods 
bought  and  sold,  are  distinctly  placed. 
LE'DGEll-LIXES  {Mus.)  lines  added  to  the  stave  of  five 

lines. 
LE'DGES  {Mar.)  small  pieces  of  timber  lying  athwart  from 
the  west-trees  to  the  roof-trees,  which  serve  to  bear  up  the 
nettings  or  gratings  over  the  half-deck. 
LE'DON  [Dot.)  a  species  of  Cistus. 

LE'DU.M  (Dot.)  a  genus  of   plants,    Class  10   Decandria, 
Order  1  Mimogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periatith  one-leaved. — CoH.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
roundish ;  sti/le  filiform ;  stigma  obtuse. — Pek.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Ledum  pahistre, 
Cistus,  seu  Uosmarium,  Marsh  Ledum. — Ledum  latifij- 
lium,  l?road-lcaved  Ledum. — Ledum  buxi/oliuni.  Box- 
leaved  Ledum.  Clus.Hist.;  Bauh.  Fin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Thcat.  Bat.  ;  Rail  Hist. 
L.EDU.M  is  also  a  species  of  Cistus. 

LEE  (Mfir.)  a  term  used  differently  at  sea,  either  for  that 
part  the  wind  blows  upon,  or  more  generally  for  that  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  wind.  Under  the  lee  signifies 
farther  from  that  part  of  tiie  horizon  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  as,  "  Under  the  lee  of  the  land,"  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
"  A-lee  the  helm  I "  an  order  to  put  the  helm  to  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  ship.  "  To  lay  a  ship  bi/  the  Ice,"  to  bring 
her  so  tliat  all  her  sails  may  lie  flat  against  the  masts  and 
shrouds,  and  the  wind  come  right  upon  her  broadside. 
"  Take  care  of  the  Ice-halch,"  an  order  given  to  the  helms- 
man to  take  care  that  the  ship  do  not  go  to  the  leeward  of 
her  course. — Lee-boards,  strong  frames  of  plank  affixed  to 
the  sides  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  such  as  river  barges, 
&c.  which  draw  but  little  water. — Lcc-fang,  a  rope  reeved 
and  let  into  the  cringles  of  the  courses,  to  hale  in  the 
bottom  of  a  sail. — Lcc-^iige,  in  Trench  Ic  dcssuus  du  vent, 
farther  from  the  point  whence  the  wind  blows  than  another 
vessel. — Lec-lurches,  the  sudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a 
ship  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a  high  sea. — Lee-shore, 
near  the  land  when  the  wind  blows  on  the  ship. — Lee-side, 
all  that  part  of  a  ship  which  lies  between  the  mast  and  the 
side  farthest  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  distinction 
from  the  xveathcr-side,  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line. 
Thus  if  a  ship  sail  southward,  with  the  wind  at  cast,  then 
ie  her  starboard,  or  right  side,  the  lee-side,  and  the  lar- 
board, or  left,  the  weather-side. — Lcc-xvay,  or  leeward-way, 
the  lateral  movement  of  a  ship  to  leeward  of  her  course,  or 
the  angle  which  the  line  of  her  way  makes  with  the  keel 
when  »lie  is  close-hauled. 
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LEE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam. Jilaments  five;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ 
subglobose  ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  capsule 
orbiculate ;  seeds  five. 
.Species.     The  species  are  the — Leea  sambucina,  seu  Aqui- 
licia.  Elder-leaved  Leea. — Leea  aquata.  Shrubby  Leea. 
— Leea  cuspa.  Fringe-stalked  Leea. 
LEECH   (Ent.)  the  Hirudo  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect  which  is 
well  known  for  its  use  in  bleeding.     It  is  viviparous  and 
produces  but  one  young  at  a  time.    Its  head  is  armed  with 
a  sharp  spike  that  makes  three  wounds  at  once.     The  two 
species  most  used  are  the  Hirudn  medicinalis,  or  Medicinal 
Leech,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches  ; 
and  the  Hirudo  sanguisuga,  or  Horse  Leech,  which  is  larger 
than  the  former.     According  to  Pliny,  if  this  leech  leave 
its  head  in  the  wound  it  inevitably  kills  the  person.     Flin. 
1.  32,  c.  10. 
LEE'CHES  (i/a  sail  (Mar.)  the  edges  of  a  sail,  which  are 
either  sloping  or  perpendicular. — Leech-Lines,  in  French 
Cargue-boulines,  ropes  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  leeches 
of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail. — Harbour  Leech-Lines  are 
ropes  made  fast  at  the  middle  of  the  topsail  yards,  which 
serve  to  truss  the  sails  up  close  to  the  yard. — Leech-Rope, 
a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bolt  rope  to  which  the 
border  or  edge  is  sewed. 
LEE'F-SILVER  (Laxv)  or  Leaf-silver  a  fine  paid  by  a  te- 
nant to  his  lord  for  leave  to  plough  and  sow. 
LEE'FANGE  (Mar.)  a  bar  of  iron  fastened  at  its  extremi- 
ties to  the  deck  upon  which  the  sheets  of  some  fore  and 
aft  sails  traverse  when  tacking.     Lecfanges  are  also  ropes 
served  into  the  cringles  of  the  courses,  to  haul  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  yacht's  or  hoy's  sails,  that  the  bonnet  may  be  laced 
on,  or  the  sails  taken  in. 
LEE'-GAGE  (Mar.)  vide  Lee. 
LEEK  (Dot.)  the  Allium  porrum  of  Llnnsus. 
LEE-LU'llCHES  (Mar.)  videZ.ee. 

LEER  of  a  Deer  (Sport.)  from  the  Teutonic  Lager,  a  camp 
or   lodge,   the  place  where  he  lies  to  dry  himself  after  he 
has  been  wet  by  the  dew. 
LEE'RSI.V  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. — Con.  glume  bivalve. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  none  ;    anthers   oblong. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  two;  stigmas  feathered. — Per.  none;  seed 
single. 
Species.     The  species  are  the  Leersia  oryzoides,  Hormalo- 
cenchrus,  seu  Gramcn,  &c.  native  of  Virginia. 
LEES  (Chem.)  the  dregs  of  wine,  &c. 
LEE-SHO'KE  (Mar.)  vide  Lee. 
LEE-SI'DE  (Mar.)  vide  Lcc. 

LEET  (Laiv)  or  Courl-Lcel,  from  the  Latin  litcs,  suits  ;  a 
court  of  record  for  the  cognizance  of  criminal  matters,  or 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  held  before  the  steward  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor. 
LEETCII  (Mar.)  \\ilc  Leech. 

LEE'WARD  (Mar.)  or  To  Lccxvard,  in  French  sous  Ic  vent, 
i.  e.  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon  which  is  under  the 
lee  whither  the  wind  blows.  "  To  fall  to  leelvard"  is  to 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  wind.  A  Leeward  ship,  a  vessel 
that  docs  not  sail  so  near  the  wind,  or  make  so  good  a  way 
as  she  should.  A  Lecivard  Tide,  a  tide  running  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  wind  blows,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  a  tide  under  the  lee,  which  implies  a  stream  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  wind.  Lccxvard  fVaiy,  vide 
Lee. 
LEG  (Anal.)  in  Greek  xKi;|W,i^,  in  Latin  cms  or  tibia,  con- 
sists of  two  bones ;  namely,  the  tibia,  s-foy.m/Aioi',  a  trian- 
gular bone,  situated  at  the  anterior  internal  part  of  the  leg, 
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and  the  Fibuln,  zufxr-yiu-io',  a  small  long  bone  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  leg.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third, 
namely,  the  Rotuln  or  Pntella,  the  Knee-Pan.  Jul.  Pull. 
Otiom.  1.  2,  segm.  190;  Buff'.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp. 
Hum.].  1. 

Leg  {Her.)  this  member  is  borne  variously  in  coat  armour, 
as  couped,  erased;  sometiTiies  three  legs  con- 
joined, as  in  the  annexed  fi:juro.  "  Three 
legs  in  armour  conjoined,  in  the  fess  point 
spurred  and  garnished,  or."  This  is  the  ar- 
morial ensign  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Philipot,  was  the  hieroglyphic  of 
expedition.  The  introduction  of  this  device 
is  attributed  to  the  Sicilians,  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  by  whom  it  was  generally  used,  as  symbolical 
of  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island. 

Leg  (Trigon.)  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  called  the  legs, 
in  distinction  from  the  base. — Hi/perboUc  Legs  are  the  parts 
of  a  curve  line  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  hyper- 
bola. 

Leg  (Mar.)  vide  Legs. 

LE'GA  {ArcJicEol.)  alloy  of  money. 

LEGA'BILIS  (Law)  an  epithet  for  what  maj'  be  bequeathed 
by  legacy,  in  distinction  from  what  is  hereditary. 

LE'GACY  {Lau-)  Legatum,  a,  bequest  or  gift  of  goods  and 
chattels  by  will  or  testament.  He  who  makes  the  bequest 
is  called  the  Testator :  he  to  whom  the  legacy  is  left  is 
the  Legatee.  When  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator, 
the  legacy  is  said  to  be  lapsed  or  lost.  If  it  be  left  upon 
any  contingent  condition,  as  if  left  to  any  one  when  he 
attains  of  age,  and  the  like,  it  is  a  eoiitingeiit  legacy  ;  but 
a  legacy  left  to  be  paid  to  any  one  when  he  attains  of  age, 
is  also  called  a  vested  Legacy. 

LEGALIS  Homo  (Laii-)  he  who  stands  rectus  in  Curia,  not 
out-lawed,  excommunicated,  or  infamous.  Leg,  Ed.  ConJ. 
c.  18,  apud  Brampton. 

LE'GATARY  (Law)  the  same  as  Z-eo^a/e?. 

LE'GATE  (Ecc.)  an  ambassador  sent  by  the  Pope,  of  which 
there  were  two  sorts  ;  namely,  the  Legatus  a  latere,  who 
was  an  extraordinary  ambassador  ;  and  the  Legatus  natus, 
who  had  an  inferior  jurisdiction. 

LEGATEE'  (Laxv)  vide  Legacy. 

LEGA'TIO  (Ant.)  an  embassage,  the  office  or  condition  of 
an  ambassador  or  lieutenant.  The  legatio  was  either  libera 
OT  votiva.  —  Legatio  libera  was  an  embass)'  obtained  by 
favour,  that  one  might  with  more  authority  manage  his  own 
private  concerns  in  the  country  whither  he  was  sent. — Le- 
gatio votiva,  the  title  of  an  ambassador  or  lieutenant,  which 
one  purchased  in  order  more  honourably  to  perform  a  vow 
that  he  had  made.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  10,  ep.  1  ;  ad  Attic. 
1.  J5,  ep.  8;  Suet,  in  Tib.  c.  31. 

LEGA'TUS  (.-int.)  a  military  officer  among  the  Romans 
who  acted  as  a  deputy  to  the  commander  in  chief,  answer- 
ing to  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  moderns.  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  1  15,  ep.  2  ;  Cces.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  51  ;  Sallust. 
de  Bell.  Jugurth.  ;  Liv.  1.  2,  c.  59  ;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  i,  c.  18  ; 
Sigou.  de  Jur.  Prov.  1.  2,  c.  2. 

LEGEM /acere  (Law)  to  make  law  on  oath. — Legem  habere, 
to  be  capable  of  giving  evidence  on  oath. 

LE'GEND  (Xumis.)  the  words  that  are  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  coin,  or  of  a  medal. 

LEGE'REMENT  (Mus.)  a  French  epithet  for  a  light  and 
airy  performance. 

LE'GION  (.4nt.)  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army, 
consisting  of  no  determinate  number,  but  never  exceeding 
6,000  foot,  and  300  horse.  The  legions  were  distinguished 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  raised  into 
prima,  secunda,  &c. ;  and  were  hkewise  surnamed,  from  the 
emperors,  Augusta,  Claudiana,  Galbana,  &c.;  or  from  the 
provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  their  means,  Par- 
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thica,  Scythica,  &c. ;  or  from  the  deities  under  whose  spe- 
cial protection  they  had  been  placed  by  their  commanders, 
as  Minei-via,  Apollinaris,  SiC;  from  the  regions  where  they 
were  quartered,  as  Britannica,  Cretcnsis,  See;  or,  lastly, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  as  adjutrix,  victrix,  &c. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  Cohorts,  each  cohort 
into  ten  Companies,  and  each  company  into  two  Centuries. 
The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was  called  legatus. 
The  standards  borne  were  at  first  a  wolf,  a  hog,  a  minotaur, 
a  horse,  a  boar,  &c. ;  but  all  these  were  finally  superseded 
by  the  aquila,  or  Eagle,     [vide  Aquila  and  Militia] 

LEGIO'SUS  (ArchicoL)  litigious. 

LEGITIMA'TION  (Lou)  the  act  whereby  children  born 
bastards  arc  rendered  lawful  children. 

LE'GNA  (Ant.)  >.!yiu,  the  borders  of  the  Toga  or  Pallium, 
in  distiction  from  the  ora,  or  extremities.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  7, 
segm.  14;  Hesychius. 

LEGNO'TIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tal's four. —  St. \M. ^filaments  sixteen;  anthers  oblong. — 
— PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  cylindric  ;  stigma  headed. 
— Per.  capsule  large  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the  Legnotis  ellip- 
tica,  and  the  Legnotis  c/issipeurea. 

LEGRUI'TA  (Archeeol.)  a  fine  or  punishment  for  unlawful 
familiarity  with  a  woman.     Doomsday  Book. 

LEGS  (Mar.)  small  ropes  which  are  put  through  the  bolt- 
ropes  of  the  main  and  foresail. 

LEGU'MEN  (Bot.)  a  species  of  plants,  called  in  English 
Pulse.  The  name  is  derived  from  lego,  to  gather,  because 
this  sort  of  plants  may  be  gathered  with  the  hands  without 
cutting. 

LEIO'PODES  (Annt.)  xiuneh^,  even-footed;  an  epithet  for 
those  whose  feet  have  not  the  usual  hollow. 

LEI'PA  (Archceol.)  one  who  runs  away  from  his  service. 
L^eg.  Hen.  1,  c.  43,  apud  Lombard  Archaion. 

LEIPY'RIA  (Med.)  a  dangerous  species  of  ardent  fever, 
wherein  the  internal  parts  are  scorched  with  heat  whilst 
the  external  parts  are  cold. 

LEI'RVVIT  (Law)  a  term  which  is  used  for  the  liberty, 
whereby  a  lord  challenged  the  penalty  of  one  that  lay 
unlawfully  with  his  bond-woman. 

LE'ISHED  (Her.)  an  epithet  expressing  the  line  which 
passes  from  the  collar  of  a  hound,  or  any  other  dog. 

LE'MA   (Surg.)  a  white  humour  collected  in  the  eye. 

LE'MMA  (Math.)  ^kia/aiu,  a  proposition  previously  assumed; 
an  assumption  or  preparatory  proposition  laid  down  to 
clear  the  way  for  some  following  demonstration. 

LE'MMING  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  mouse  tribe,  the  Mas 
lemmus  of  Linna;us. 

LE'MXA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  one-leaved.  —  CoH.  none. — 
St. \M.  ^filaments  two;  anthers  tv/in. —  PiST.  germ  ovate; 
style  short ;  stigma  obscure. — Per.  capside  globose ;  seeds 
oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lemna  trisulca, 
seu  Lenlicnla,  Ivy-leaved  Duck  Meat. — Lemna  minor, 
seu  Lens,  Least  Duck's-Meat,  or  Duck-Weer. — Lemna 
polyrhiza,  seu  Hydrophace,  Greater  Duck's-Meat  or 
Duck- Weed.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn 
Inst. 

Le.mma  is  also  the  Marsilea  quadrifolia. 

LE'MNIA  Terra  (Min.)  >>)/*>i«  yS,  Lemnian  Earth,  a  fat 
viscid  clay,  which  was  so  called  from  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  where  it  was  dug  out.  It  was  reckoned  a  great  anti- 
dote against  poisons.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  113  ;  Gal.  de  Metk 
Med.  1.  5. 
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Lemnia  Terra,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  species  of  argil-  | 

laceous  earth. 
LEMNTSCATE   (Geom.)  the  name  of  a  curve  in  the  form 

of  the  figure  8. 
LEMNI'SCUS   (Ant.)   a«/a»io-x.o<,   a  lahcl   hanging  tlown  on 

garlands  and  crowns. 

Alison.  Ep.  20,  v.  5. 

Fa  qua:  jam  thidum  titn  palma  poetica  potlet 
Lemnisco  arnata  est ;  ijuo  ntea  palma  caret. 

Cic.  pro.  Rose.  c.  35 ;  Liv.  1.  33,  c.  19 ;  Suel.  in  Ner.  c.  25  ; 

Fesl.  lie  Verb.  Signif.;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  18;  Hesi/c/i/us. 
LE'MON-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Citrus  Limon  of  Linna;us. 
LE'MUll  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mnmmalia,  Order 

Primates,  having  four  upper  fore  teeth,  and  six  longer ;  the 

tusks  solitary,  and  grinders  numerous.     Some  species  have 

a  tail,  and  some  have  not. 
LE'MURES  [Ant.)  the  ghosts  or  spirits  of  departed  persons 

who  were  supposed  to  walk  by  night,  and  to  haunt  houses. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  438. 

i\loj  etiam  Lemures  animas  dixere  tileriium. 

Varr.  de  Vil.  Pop.  Rom.  1.  1  ;  Hor.  1.  2,  epist.  2,  v.  209 ; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  9  ;  Gi/rald.  Sipntag.  Dear.  1.  G. 

LEIMU'UIA  {/Int.)  a  Roman  festival  instituted  by  Romulus, 
and  celebrated  on  the  ninth  day  of  May  to  pacify  the  Le- 
mures,  or  iVIanes  of  the  dead.  It  is  otherwise  called  Re- 
muria.  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  .'i;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Roman  apvd  Grav. 
Thes.  Anti/f.  Rom.  torn.  xi. 

LEN/E'A  {Ant.)  >K>xix,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  surnamed  Lena;us,  celebrated  in  the  month  Le- 
na;on,  witli  poetical  contentions,  and  other  ceremonies. 
Arislnph.  Scliol.  Fi/uil. ;  Diog.  Laert.  in  Plat. 

LENGTH  (Geom.)  the  first  dimension  of  bodies  considered 
in  their  utmost  extent. 

Length  (Ma}i.)  or  to  passage  a  horse  upon  his  ovsn  length,  is 
to  make  him  go  round  in  two  treads,  so  that  the  horse's 
length  should  be  equal  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  volt. 

LE'NITIVES  (ISleil.)  softening  and  soothing  medicines. 

LE'NO  (Anat.)  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  so  called 
from  its  office  of  drawing  tlie  rays  of  vision  into  one  point. 

LENS  [Opt.)  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance, 
having  its  two  surfaces  so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light, 
in  passing  through  it,  have  their  direction  changed. 
Lenses  made  of  glass  are  either  blown  or  melted,  and  de- 
nominated according  to  their  form. —  Convex,  which  are 
thicker  in  the  middle  ;  the.'^e  are  either  plano-convex,  if 
plane  on  one  side ;  or  doulile  convex,  if  convex  on  both 
sides. — Concave,  which  are  thinner  in  the  middle  ;  these 
are  plano-concave,  if  plane  on  one  side  ;  and  concavo-con- 
cave, if  concave  on  both  sides. — Meniscus,  those  which  are 
convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other  :  as  in  the 


subjoined  diagram,  where  fig.  1  re|)resents  the  ;;/«Ho-ro;!- 
vex,  fig.  2  the  double-convex,  fig.  3  the  plano-concave,  fig.  "t 
the  concavo-concave,  fig.  5  the  meniwas.  The  right  line 
FCj,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  two  surfaces,  is  called  the 
axis  of  the  Lenses. 

LENT  (Fee.)  a  set  time  for  fasting  and  abstinence  during 
the  forty  days  which  immediately  precede  Easter. 

Lf.nt  (Mns.)  or  lentement,  in  Italian  lento,  an  epithet  denoting 
a  slow  movement. 

LENTA'(i()  (Ijdt.)  the  Viburnun  Prunifuliuni  of  Linna;us. 

LEN'TIBULA'RIA  {Uot.)  the  Utriculiiria  vulgaris  of  Lin- 
nscus.     Raii  .Sy«. 
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LENTI'CULA  {Opt.)  a  small  concave  or  convex  glass. 
Lenticula  (Med.)  a.  particular  kind  of  eruption  which  throws 

out  upon  the  skin  little  spots  like  flea  bites. 
Lenticula   (Bot.)  the  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa  of  Linna?us. 
LENTICULA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Lemua  arhiza  of  Linnieus. 
LE'XTIEORINI  prominences    (Anat.)    protuberances    on   the 
crura  medidUe  oblongatcc,  i.  e.  the  two  heads  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marrowy  substance  of  the  brain,  gathered  as  it 
were  into  two  bundles. 
LENTI'GO  (Med.)  a  freckly  or  scurvy  eruption  upon  the 

skin. 
LENTILS  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  pulse. 
LENTI'SCUS   (Bot.)   the  Pistacia  lentiscus  of  Llnnxus,   a 

tree,  the  wood  of  which  produces  mastich. 
LENTO   (Mus.)  the  same  as  Lent. 
LE'NTOR  (Med.)  the  viscid  coagulated  part  of  the  blood 
which,  in  malignant  fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary  vessels. 
LE'O  (Zool.)  the  Lion,  an  animal  so  nearly  allied  to  the  cat 
tribe,    that   it  is   classed   by   Linna^us    under   the    genus 
Felis. 
Leo  (l\Ied.)  another  name  for  the  Elephantiasis.  m 

Leo  (Astron.)  one  of  the  ^S  old  constellations,  and  the  fifth  1 
sign  in  the  zodiac,  marked  thus,  Q^.  Ptolemy  reckons  35 
stars  in  Leo,  including  the  unformed  stars,  Tyeho  30, 
Hevelius  49,  Elamstead  95.  One  of  them,  called  Rcgulus 
or  Cor  Eeonis,  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. — Leo  Minor, 
a  new  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  con- 
tains, in  riamstead's  catalogue,  53  stars. 
LEONINE  J'erses  (Poet.)  a  sort  of  Latin  verses  which  rhyme 

in  the  middle  and  the  end. 
LEO'NIS  Cor  (ylstron.)  the  Lion's  Heart,  a  star  of  the  first 

magnitude  in  Leo. 
Leonis  Os  (Bol.)  another  name  for  the  Antirrhinum. 
LEONI'TIS   (Bot.)  the  Phlomis  Iconilis  of  Linna;us. 
LEO'NTICA  (Ant.)    feasts   or  sacrifices   celebrated   among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  sun,  which  they  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  lion.     The  priests  who  performed  the 
sacred  rites  were  called  I^cones.     This  feast  was  sometimes 
called   Mithriaca,  because  Mithra  was  the  name  of  the  sun 
among  the  Persians.    Tertull.  adver.  Marc,  cl-l^;  Hesijchiiis. 
LEO'NTICE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  G  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. —  Con.  pe- 
tals six. — STAM.Jilaments  si.x  ;  «?j//jt/-.s  upright — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  sti/le  short;  stigma  simple. —  Per.  berri/ 
hollow  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  arc  bulbs,  as  the — Leontice  chri/so- 
gonum.  Oak-leaved  Leontice. — Leontice  Icontupctalum, 
seu  Leoniopetalon,  Decompound-leaved  Leontice,  or 
Lion's-leaf.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist, 
Leontice  (Bol.)  or  Eeontopetaloides,  the   Tacca  pinnatijida 

of  Linna-us. 
LEO'NTODON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngc- 
nesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  Aujualis. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  common. — Con.  compound. — 
SvAM./ilanicnls  five;  «;i//j(;ri  tubular. — PiST.  germ  sub- 
ovate  ;     style    filiform;    stigma   sin)ple.  —  Pek.    none;       j 
seeds  solitar3' ;  recejilaclc  naked.  ' 

Species.     The  species  are  perennials,    as  the   Leontodon 
Taxacum  Dens  leonis,  seu  Ilcdijpnois,  Connnon  Dande- 
lion.—  Leontodon   bulbosum,    seu    Chonchilla,    Bulbous 
Dandelion. — Leontodon  auremn,  seu  Hieracium,  (Jolden       ' 
Dandelion.     Dod.  Pempt.;  Hauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin. ;      \ 
Ger.  Herb.;    Park.   Theat.  Bot.;    Raii  Hist.;    Tourn.       ' 
Inst. 
LEONTODONTOI'DES    (Bot.)    the   Hi/oseris  fcctida    of 

Linn.TUS. 
LEONTOPE'TALO  ajinis  (But.)  the  Leontice  chri/sogonum 
of  Linnx'us.    Bauh.  Pin, 
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LEONTOPO'DIUM    (Bot.)    the   Filngo   Leontopodium   of 

Linnaeus. 
LEONU'RUS    (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,    Class  14  Didij- 
naniin,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ;;cr7Vzn//j  one-leaved. — Cov..  petal 
one. — St Au.  Ji/ameiits  four;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist. 
germs  four ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  biennials,  as  the — Leonurus  car- 
diaca,  seu  Mamibium,  Common  Motherwort. — Leonu- 
rus mnrrubiastrutn,  seu  Sidcrifis,  Small-flowered  Mother- 
wort.— Leonurus  sibericus,  seu  Ballole.  Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bnuh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.;  RniiHist.;  Tournef.  Inst. 
LEONunus  (Hot.)  a  sort  of  herb,  the  Gnlcopsis  galcobdolon 

of  Linnni'us. 
LE'OPARD  (Zonl.)  vide  Leopnrdus. 

Leopard  (Her.)  there  are  but  few  examples  of  this  animal 
borne  entire  in  coat  armour ;  but  the  Leopard's  Head,  or 
the  Leopard's  Face  occurs  frequently. — Leopard's  Face, 
tlie  head  of  the  leopard,  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  is 
so  blazoned  in  distinction  from  the  Leopard's  Head,  which 
is  the  head  couped,  or  erased,  at  the  neck. 
LEOPARD'S  Bane  {Bot.)  the  Doronicum  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  poison- 
ous quality. 
LEOFA'RUCS  (Zool.)  the  Leopard,  an  animal  of  the  feline 
kind,  which  is  so  called  from  leo,  a  lion,  and  pardiis,  in 
the  Greek  -xpJix.),.;,  a  panther,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  born  of  a  lioness  and  a  panther.  The  word  Lenpardus 
first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  those  who  lived  in  the  age 
of  Constantine  ;  as  Spartianus  in  Geta,  Lampridius  in  Heli- 
ogabalus,  Capitolinus  in  Gordian  III,  Vopiscus  in  Probus, 
Symmachus  in  his  epistles,  Ambrosius  in  his  Hexa,  Pauli- 
nus  in  his  life  of  Ambrosius.  Boch.  Hieroz.  Part,  prior. 
1.  3,  c.  9. 
Leop.'vrdus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  the  Felis  leopardus,  is 
about  four  feet  in  length,  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  annular 
black  spots. 
LEP  ««(//«£?  (Law)  a  custom  in  the  manor  of  Whittle,  in 
Essex,  that  every  cart,  passing  over  a  certain  part  called 
Greenbury,  paid  four-pence  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  ex- 
cept it  were  a  nobleman's  cart. 
LE'PA  (Archceol.)  a  measure  which  contained  the  third  part 

of  two  bushels. 
LE'PAS  (Con.)  the  Acorn-Shell,  a  genus  of  testaceous 
animals ;  the  shell  of  which  is  affixed  at  the  base,  and 
consists  of  many  unequal  valves.  The  animal  is  a  Triton 
and  inhabits  the  European  seas. 
LEPPDIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tctrady- 
namia.   Order  1  Silicu/osa. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth   four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — Stam. Jilaynents  six;  anthers  simple. — PiST. 
<;crm  heart-shaped  ;  style  simple  ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per. 
silicic  heart-sharped;  seed  ovate. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Lepi- 
dium  perfoliattim,  seu  Nasturtium,  Various-leaved  Pepper- 
wort.-— Z,p/)«/i»m  petraum,  seu  Cardamine,  Rock  Pepper- 
wort.  —  Lepidiiim  procumbens.    Prostrate    Pepper-wort, 
&c.     But  Lepidium  alpinum,  seu  Draba,  Alpine  Pepper- 
wort;  and  Lepidium  latifolium,  Dittanda,  seu  Kaphanus, 
Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort,  are  perennials.    Clus.  Hist.; 
Dod.  Pempt.;   Bnuh    Hist.  ;   Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.  ; 
Park.  Thtal.  Bot.  ;   Rail  Hist.  ;    l^ourn.  hist. 
Lepidium  is  also  the  Cochlearin  draba  of  Linna;us. 
LEPIDOCARPODE'NDRON  (Bot.)   the  Protea  bracteata 

of  Linnseus. 
LEPIDOl'DES  {Anat.)    Ai>rJ«,<?i5,   from  Ai^i,,  a  scale,   and 
i.<Jo;,  likeness ;    the  squamose  suture   of  the   skull.     Ruff. 
Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.   Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  18;    Gul.   de 
Oss.  c.  1  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  25,  c.  1. 
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LEPI'DOLITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  Mica  fa- 
mily. 

LEPIDO'PTERA  (Ent.)  the  Third  Order  of  Insects  in  the 
Linnean  system,  so  called  from  their  having  wings  imbri- 
cate with  scales.  It  consists  of  the  three  genera,  Papilio, 
Sphin.r,  and  Phaltcna. 

LEPIDOSA'RCOMA  (Med.)  from  AstI?,  a  scale,  and  <rifl, 
flesh  ;  an  irregular  scaly  tumour. 

LEPIDO'TES  (Min.)  from  As^i;,  a  scale  ;  a  precious  stone 
resembling  the  scales  of  a  fish.     Pliu.  1.  37,  ft.  10. 

LEPI'SMA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Insecta,  Order 
Aptera,  having  a  membranaceous  lip,  a  body  imbricate 
with  scales,  a  tail  ending  in  setaceous  bristles,  and  six  legs 
formed  for  running.  Animals  of  this  tribe  live  on  sugar, 
decayed  wood,  &c. 

LEPORI'NA  labia  (Anat.)  a  name  given  to  the  upper  lip 
when  it  has  a  defect  in  the  middle ;  it  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  a  Hare-Lip. 

LEPO'RIUM  (.Irchccol.)  a  place  where  hares  are  kept. 

LE'PRA  (Med.)  AwfK,  from  /.mn,  a  scale;  a  scurvy  eruption 
on  the  skin,  consisting  of  a  dry  white  scab  or  scarf.  Gal. 
Def.  Med.  ;  Paul.  Alginet.  1.  4,  c.  2  ;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med. 
I.  '2,  c.  11. 

Lepra,  Leprosy,  is  arranged,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  under 
the  Class  Cachexia:,  Order  Impetigincs. 

LEPROSO  amovendo  (Latv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  parish 
to  remove  a  leper.     Netc.  Nat.  Brev.  421. 

LE'PROSY  [Med.)  vide  Lepra. 

LEPTAU'RIA  (Bot.)  the  /uegia  leptaurea  of  LinnKus. 

LEPTOCE'PHALUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  apodal  fishes, 
having  a  small  head,  and  an  extremely  thin  and  compressed 
body. 

LEPTO'LOGY  (Rhet.)  XmroXoyia,  from  >otto;,  small,  and 
Aoyo?,  discourse  ;  a  discourse  on  small  matters. 

LEPTOSPE'RMUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Melaleuca. 

LEPTOSTA'CHYA  (Bot.)  the  Phryma  leptosiachya  o{  Un- 
na;us. 

LEFTUNTICS  (Med.)  attenuating  cutting  medicines. 

LEPTURA  (£«<.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Insecta,  Order 
Coleoptera,  having  setaceous  antcnncc,  four  filiform /fe/eri, 
shells  tapering  towards  the  tip,  and  a  slender  thorax. 

LEPLTS  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  A/n)")H«//(7,  Order 
Glires,  comprehending  both  the  Hare  and  the  Rabbit. 

Lepus  (.4stron.)  p^uyuic,  one  of  the  forty-eight  old  constella- 
tions in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  which  was  placed  near 
Orion,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  because  it 
was  one  of  the  animals  which  he  liunted.  Ptolemy  reckons 
12,  Tycho  13,  Hevelius  16.  and  Flamstead  29  stars  in 
this  constellation.  Arat.  L'hienon. ;  Eratosthen.  Charac- 
teris.;    Ptot.  1.  7,  c.  5. 

LE'RCHEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  2  Peniandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  peria7tth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — STAii.Jiliiments  scarce  any  ;  anthers  five. — Pist. 
germ  subovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigynas  obtuse.  —  Per. 
capsule  sub-globose;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Lerchea 
longicauda,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Lerchea  is  also  the  Salsola  altissima  of  Linnaeus. 

LERNyE'A  {Ant.)  >if>xiic,  a  festival  at  Lerna  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  Proserpine,  and  Ceres. 

Lern.ea  (Com.)  a  genus  of  animals,  in  the  Linnean  System, 
Class  Vermes,  Order  Multiisca,  having  an  oblong  body, 
two  or  three  tenlacula,  or  arms,  on  each  side,  by  which  it 
affixes  itself  to  bodies,  and  two  ovaries  projecting  like  tails 
from  the  lower  extremity. 

LE  ROY  le  vcut  {Law)  that  is,  the  King  wills  it ;  the  form 
of  words  by  which  the  Royal  Assent  is  given  to  bills  that 
have  passed  the  two  houses,  and  by  which  they  acquire  the 
force  of  laws. — Le  Roy  .s'avisera,  i.  e.  the  King  will  consider 

I      it ;  the  form  of  words  by  which  the  King  refuses  his  as- 
t2 
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sent  to  bills  tliat  are  presented  to  him  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

LE'SrHEWES  (Archwol.)  trees  fallen  by  chance. 

LE'SKIA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  mosses. 

LE'SPECiEND  (Laiv)  an  inferior  officer  in  the  forests  to 
take  care  of  the  vert  and  venison  therein.  Constiiut.  Cantil. 
i.'e  Forest.  Aii.  2. 

LE'SSA  (Archaol.)  a  legacy. 

LI'SSEE,  Lessor  (Imw)  parties  to  a  lease,     [v'ldo  Lenscl 

LE'SSER  Circles  (Aslroii.)  those  which  divide  the  globes 
into  unequal  parts,     [vide  Astronomif] 

I.E'SSES  [Spurt.)  the  dung  of  a  wolf,  bear,  or  wild  boar. 

LK'SSONS  (Ecc.)  the  several  portions  of  Scripture  allotted 
to  be  re.id  in  churches  every  day. 

LE'SSOR  (Law)  he  who  grants  a  Lease. 

LE'STAGE  (Archccol.)  the  same  as  Lastage,  or  Ballast. 

Ll'^'SVVES  [Ardueol.)  a  term  used  in  Domesday  book  for 
pastures. 

LET  [Mar.)  a  word  in  several  phrases,  as  "  Let  fall,"  an 
order  for  putting  out  a  sail  when  the  3'ards  are  aloft,  and 
the  sail  is  to  come  down  from  the  yard. —  To  let  in  a-reff, 
to  fix  a  diminished  part  of  one  jjlank  into  a  cavity  formed 
in  another  to  receive  it. —  To  let  out  a-reef,  to  increase 
the  dimensions  of  a  sail  by  untying  the  points  of  a  reef 
in  it. 

LETCH  (Mcch.)  a  vessel  to  put  ashes  in  for  making  lye. 

LE'TECH  (A)it.)  a  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  for  dry 
things,  containing  16  pecks,  20  solid  inches,  and  .000  de- 
cimal parts. 

LE'THAllGY  (Med.)  y^nfufyla,  from  >^'.h,  forgetful ness  ;  a 
disease  caused  by  cold  phlegmatic  humours  oppressing 
the  brain,  so  that  the  patient  is  perpetually  oppressed 
with  sleepiness.  Gal.  Def.  Med.  Cels.l.  3,  c.  20;  Trallian. 
1.  1  ;  Aet.  Telrab.  2,  serm.  2,  c.  3  ;  Paul.  jEgincl.  1.  'J, 
c.  9. 

LETTER  (Gram.)  in  the  Latin  litem,  probably  changed 
from  legiliira,  to  be  read,  i.  e.  something  legible,  or  to  be 
deciphered ;  one  of  the  primary  constituent  parts  of  all  lan- 
guages, which,  when  disposed  in  a  certain  order  constitute 
what  is  called  an  alphabet,     [vide  /llphahcts'] 

Letter  of  advice  (Com.)  a  letter  from  one  correspondent  to 
another,  giving  him  advice,  or  notice  of  what  bills  he  has 
drawn  upon  him. — Letters  of  credit,  letters  given  by  mer- 
chants, or  bankers,  to  a  person  in  whom  they  confide,  to 
take  up  money  of  their  correspondents  in  foreign  parts. 

Let iKR  of  attoritci/  (Laxo)  a  writing  whereby  a  person  con- 
stitutes another  to  do  a  lawful  act  in  his  stead,  as  to  re- 
ceive debts,  give  possession  of  lands,  &c. — Letters  clause, 
litertc  clausce,  i.  e.  close  letters,  as  distinguished  from 
letters  patent,  or  open  letters  ;  the  former  of  which  are 
commonly  sealed  up  with  the  King's  Signet,  or  Privy 
Seal ;  the  latter  being  left  open,  and  .Sealed  with  the  Broad 
Seal.  They  are  both  granted  to  enable  a  person  to  do 
or  enjoy  that  which  he  could  not  otherwise  do. — Letter 
of  licence,  an  instrument,  or  writing,  made  by  creditors  to 
a  man  that  has  failed  in  trade,  allowing  him  longer  time 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  protecting  him  from 
arrests  in  the  collection  of  his  debts. — Inciters  of  Marque, 
conmiissions,  or  letters,  under  the  privy  seal,  granted  to 
the  King's  subjects  for  extraordinary  reprisals  on  an  enemy, 
particularly  to  merchants  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
property. —  Letter  of  respite,  aletter  issued  out  by  the  King 
ill  favour  of  honest  but  unfortunate  debtors. —  Letter  mis- 
sive, a  letter  sent  out  of  Chancery  in  a  process  of  law 
against  a  I'eer.  [vide  Laiu]  This  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  letter  sent  by  the  King  for  the  election  of  a  bishop. 
— Letters  "J safe  conduct,     [vide  Safe  Conduct'] 

Letter  (Print?}  the  type,  or  character,  which  is  cast  for 
printing,      [vide  Printing] 

Lr-TTEHH  of  absolution  (i:cc.)  lileru-  absolutoria,  absolvatory 
letters  formerly  given  by  abbots  to  any  of  their  brethren 
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whom  they  released  from  their  subjection,  and  suffered  to 
enter  into  some  other  order  of  religion. 

LETTERS,  dominical  (Chnm.)  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  are  used  to  denote  the  days  of  the  week  in 
the  solar  cycle,  particularly  those  which  mark  the  Sun- 
day throughout  the  year,      [vide  Chronology'] 

Letters  (Her.)  the  nine  first  letters  in  the  alphabet,  which  are 
used  to  mark  the  points  in  the  escutcheon,   [vide  Hcraldrf] 

Letters  (Mas.)  the  seven  first  letters  in  the  alphabet,  which 
serve  to  distinguish  the  notes,   [vide  Music] 

LE'T  TUCE  (Bot.)  a  well-known  garden  herb,  the  Lactuca 
of  T^innseus. 

LEV'A'NT  and  conchant  (Law)  an  epithet  applied  to  cattle 
which  have  been  so  long  in  another  man's  ground  that 
they  have  lain  down,  and  are  risen  again  to  feed. 

LEVAN'TER  (Mar.)  the  name  of  an  easterly  wind  up  the 
Mediterranean. 

LEVA'RE  Fcenuni  (.4rchrsol.)  to  make  hay. 

LEVA'RI  Facias  (Law)  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for 
levying  a  sum  of  money  upon  lands  on  him  who  has  for- 
feited his  recognisance. — Levari  Facias  dantna  disseisito- 
ribus,  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  levying  damages, 
wherein  the  disseisor  hath  formerly  been  condenmed  to  tha- 
disseisee.  lieg.  Grig.  21  i. — Levari  Facias  residuum  debiti, 
a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  levying  the  remnant  of  a 
debt  upon  lands  and  tenements,  or  chattels  of  the  debtor, 
who  hath  in  part  satisfied  before,  t^eg.  Orig.  299. — Le- 
vari I'acias  quando  vice  comes  retornavit  quod  non  habuit 
emptores,  a  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to  sell  the  debtor's 
goods,  which  he  has  already  taken,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  sell.     Reg.  298.  214.  299",  300. 

LEV'A'TOR  (Anat.)  a  term  ajiplied  to  several  muscles  which 
serve  the  office  of  lifting  up  the  part  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted ;  as  Levator  Ani,  Levator  Labii,  Levator  Ocuti, 
Levator  Palaii,  &c. 

Levator  [Surg.)  a  surgical  instrument,  whereby  the  de- 
pressed parts  of  the  skull  are  lifted  up  in  cases  of  fracture. 

LEU'CA  (ArchcEol.)  a  league. 

LEUCADE'NDRON  (Bot.)  several  species  of  the  Protea. 

LEUCA'NTHEMUM  {Bot.)  a  name  for  several  species  of 
the  Chri/santhemum. 

LEU'CAS  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  herb,  a  species  of  the  Druas. 

LEUCA'TA  (Archceol.)  a  space  of  ground,  as  much  as  a  mile 
contains. 

LEU'CE  (Med.)  ^lux-x,  a  cutaneous  disease  when  the  hair, 
skin,  and  sometimes  the  flesh  underneath,  turns  white. 
Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  2  ;  CeL  1.  5,  c.  28  ;  Act.  de 
Melh.  Med.  1.2,  c.  11. 

LEU'CITl-^  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  garnet  kind. 

LEUCOCIUIY'SOS  (Min.)  a  kind  of  Hyacinth  stone  of 
a  gold  colour,  wilh  white  streaks. 

LEIJCO'IUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clas& 6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  oblong.  —  Cor.  petals 
six. — St  AM.  filaments  six;  onMeri  oblong. — V  1st.  germ 
roundish;  style  obtuse;  stigmas  sharp. —  Per.  capsule 
top-shaped. 
Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Leueoium  vernuni, 
Galanthus,  seu  Narcissus,  (ireat  Spring  Snow-drop. — 
Leueoium  ccstiviim,  seu  Potyanthemum,  Summer  Snow- 
Drop. — Leueoium  autumnale,  seu  hiohophyllum.  Autum- 
nal Snow-Drop.  Clus.  Hi-.!.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Baii/i. 
Hist.;   Bauh.Pin.;   Gcr.  Herb. ;    Park:  Theat.  Bot. 

Leucoium  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  herb,  the  Alyssum  allridium  of 
Linnicus.     Bauhin.  Pin. 

LEUCO'iMA  (Ant.)  m-jkc^jj^x,  the  public  register  at  Athens, 
in  which  were  inserted  the  names  of  all  the  citizens,  as 
soon  as  they  were  of  age  to  enter  upon  their  paternal  in- 
heritance, which  tiiey  called  ^«^i?.  Pollux.  1.  8,  segni.  104; 
(7/;.  in  Demosthen.  'Timocrat. 

LEUCO'MA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Albugo, 
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LEUCONY'MPHjEA  (Bot.)  tlie  Water-Lily. 

LEUCOPHLE'GMATIAS  {Med.)  >.ivy.o<?Myu,xTi=cc,  from 
Aiv»i?,  wliite,  and  <p>.i'/y^',  phlegm ;  a  dropsy  from  the 
abundance  of  white  and  sMaiy  phlegm.  Gal.  Com.  3,  in 
Hinpocrat.  Epid.  1.  3;  Aret.  de  Sign,  et  cans.  diut.  1.2, 
c.  1  ;  Cil.  1.  3,  c.  21  ;  Paul.  JEgin.  1.  3,  c.  48. 

LEU'COPHRA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  in  the  Linnean 
sj-steni,  Class  Vermes,  Order  Iiifusoria,  which  is  a  sort  of 
worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

LEUCOPHTHA'LMOS  [Min.)  a  precious  stone  like  a 
white  eye.     Plin.  1,  37,  c.  10. 

LEUCO'PSIS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Hymenopiera, 
having  a  horny  mouth  ;  a  thorax  with  a  long  lanceolate 
scale  ;  xvi>is:s  folded  ;  and  stitig  reflected  and  concealed. 

LEUCORRHffi'A  (Med.)  ;>ifK«p(>oi'«,  the  whites  in  women. 

LEUCOSTI'CTOS  [Min.)  a  kind  of  marble  with  wliite 
streaks  in  it. 

LEUCO'XYLON  {Bot.)  the  Bignonia  Leuco.xylon  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

LE'VEE  (Polit.)  a  company  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c.  who 
are  convened  to  pay  respects  to  the  King.  It  consists  of 
gentlemen  only,  in  distinction  from  the  draii'ing-room, 
where  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted. 

LE'VEL  {Mech.)  an  instrument  used  to  make  a  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  and  to  continue  it  out  at  pleasure.  Levels 
are  of  ditferent  kinds,  according  to  their  materials  and 
constructions;  namely,  the — Air-Level,  which  shows  the 
line  of  level  by  means  of  a  bubble  of  air  enclosed  with 
some  fluid  in  a  glass  tube  of  an  indeterminate  length  and 
thickness. — Artillery-Foot  Level,  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
having  its  two  legs  or  branches  of  an  equal  length. — 
Carpenter^  Level,  consisting  of  a  long  ruler,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  fitted  at  right  angles  another  broader  piece, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  plummet. — Mason's  Level 
is  composed  of  three  rules  forming  an  isosceles  triangle, 
from  the  vertex  of  which  is  suspended  the  plummet. — 
Plum,  or  Pendulum  Level,  that  which  shows  the  horizontal 
line  b)' means  of  another  line  perpendicular  to  that  described 
by  a  plummet,  or  pendulum. —  Water  Level,  that  which 
shows  the  horizontal  line  by  means  of  a  surf.ice  of  water, 
or  other  fluid,  founded  on  the  principle,  that  water  always 
places  itself  level,  or  horizontal.  This  answers  to  the 
Chorobates  described  by  Vitruvius.  One  sort  of  water- 
level  is  called  the  Rejlecting- Level,  which  is  made  by  means 
of  a  pretty  long  surface  of  water,  representing  the  object 
inverted.  This  level  may  likewise  be  formed  by  means  of 
a  mirror. 

LEVEL-COI'L  {Sport)  is  when  he,  who  has  lost  the  game, 
sits  out,  and  gives  another  his  place. 

LEVEL-RA'NGE  {Gun.)  the  distance  that  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance carries  a  ball  in  a  direct  line. 

LE'VELLED  out  {Math.)  an  epithet  signifying  any  line  con- 
tinued out  from  a  given  spot  in  a  level,  or  horizontal 
direction. 

LE'V'ELLERS  (Polit.)  a  sort  of  people  who  aim  at  levelling 
all  property  and  distinctions. 

LE'VELLIXG  {Math.)  the  art  of  finding  a  line  parallel  to 
the  horizon  at  one  or  more  stations,  in  order  to  determine 
the  height  or  depth  of  one  place  with  respect  to  another. 

Levelling  {Fort.)  the  reducing  an  uneven  surface  to 
that  of  a  plane,  so  that  the  works  may  be  of  a  corre- 
spondent height  and  figure  throughout. 

LEVELLING  Staves  (Ulech.)  instruments  used  in  levelling, 
for  carrying  the  marks  to  be  observed,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  measure  the  height  of  those  marks  from  the 
ground. 

LE'VER  {Mech.)  d  levando,  i.e.  from  raising  or  lifting  up  ; 
any  instrument,  as  a  straight  bar  of  iron,  or  wood,  which 
is  used  for  raising  ponderous  weights.  It  is  supported  on 
ajulcrum,  or  prop,  by  a  single  point,  and  is  the  simplest  of 
the  six  mechanical  powers.  The  lever  is  of  three  kinds,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  position  of 

the  Fulcrum,  Weight,  and 

Power. — A  lever  o/  thejint 

kind  has    the    fulcrum,    or 

prop,    between  tiie  weight 

and   the  power,    as  in  Jig. 

1  ;    suppose  A  B   to   be  a 

rod,  or  bar  ;  \V,  a  weight 

attached  to  the  end  A  ;  P, 

a    power  at  the  other  end 

B  ;    and    C,    the    fulcrum, 

or    prop  :     then    C    is    the 

centre  of  motion.     Of  this 

kind  are  balances,  scales,  pincers,  scissars,  &c. — A  Lcvr 

of  the  second  land,  as  mjig.  2,  has  the  weight,  \V,  between 

the   power,    P,   and    the   fulcrum,    C  ;    as   oars,    rudders, 

bellows,  cutting  knives  fi.xed 

at  one  end. — A  Lever  of  the 

third  kind,  as  in  Jig.  3,  has 

the  power,   P,    between    the 

weight,  W,  and  the  fulcrum, 

C  ;  such  as  tongs,   shears,  a 

man  raising  aladder.the  bones 

and  muscles  of  animals,  &c. 

LE'VERET  (Sport.)  a  young  hare  in  the  first  year  of  her 
age. 

LEVIGA'TION  (Chem.)  grinding  any  hard  matter  upon  a 
marble  to  a  very  fine  and  impalpable  powder. 

LE'\TXER  (Sport.)  a  kindof  hound  of  a  very  singular  scent, 
and  incomparable  swiftness. 

LEVIS A'NUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pejitandric, 
Order  1  Monugyiiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  petals 
five. —  Stam.  Jilnments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  ^ertn 
inferior;  styles  two ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  berry  corti- 
cated ;  seeds  five  or  six. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  the — Levisanus  nodijlorus,  Briinia, 
seu  Erica. — Levisanus  abrotanoides,  seu  Lexmsanus. — 
Levisanus  radiatus,   Phylia  stavia. 

Levis.\nus  is  also  the  Ligusticiim  levisticum  of  Linnasus. 
Ger.  Herb.  ;   Park.  Theat.  ;   Rail  Hist.  ;   Mor.  Hist. 

LE'VITE  (Theol.)  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  belonging  to 
the  priestly  office. 

LEUIIE  (Falcon.)  or  Lure,  a  piece  of  red  leather  made  up 
in  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  hung  out  on  a  crook  by  the 
falconer  to  reclaim  his  birds. 

LE'VY  (La-a-)  signifies  commonly  to  collect  or  exact,  as  to 
levy  taxes,  &c. ;  sometimes  to  erect,  or  cast  up,  as  to  levy 
a  ditch,  &c.  "  To  levy  a  fine  of  land"  signifies  to  com- 
plete that  conveyance. 

LEX  (Ant.)  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  first  made  use  of 
laws,  having  Theseus,  Draco,  and  Solon  for  their  principal 
law-givers;  but  in  addition  to  the  laws  which  were  framed 
by  them,  and  others  who  took  a  lead  in  the  government, 
there  were  many  other  laws  which  were  enacted  upon  par- 
ticular emergencies,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  proposer  of  the  law  communicated 
it  to  the  Prytanes,  who  calling  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  the 
matter  was,  after  mature  deliberation,  either  rejected  al- 
together, or  it  was  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  being  pro- 
posed to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  In  this  stage  it  was 
called  3-fo/:!i'A!t-/A«.  It  was  then  written  upon  a  white  tablet 
for  some  days  previous  to  the  meeting,  when  it  was  called 
fTfi'/fxii^/Mci,  which,  after  it  had  been  approved  by  the  people, 
passed  into  a  4 «<?■"■  i"-",  or  tiiAs?. 

The  Roman  laws  consisted  of  three  kinds,  namely, First 

those  which  were  made  by  their  kings.  Secondly,  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  brought  from  Athens  by  the 
Decemviri,  &c. ;  and,  thirdly,  such  as  were  proposed  by 
the  superior  magistrates  in  the  times  of  the  republic. 
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The  magistrates  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of  proposing 
laws  were,  the  Pntor,  the  Consuls,  the  Dictator,  the 
Interrex,  the  Decemviri,  the  Military  Tribunes,  Trium- 
viri, and  Tribunes  of  the  people.  When  a  law  was  pro- 
posed, it  was  hung  up  publicly  for  three  market-days,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  people,  which  was  called  legis  pro- 
vxul"atio.  The  proposing  and  recommending  this  to  the 
Comitia,  which  followed  the  promulgation,  was  called 
rorrnlio,  for  the  address  was  always  prefaced  with  this  pe- 
titionary form  of  words,  rc/itis  jitbentisne  Qiiiriles,  i.  c. 
will  you,  Romans, consent,  and  order  this  law  topass.  The 
assent  of  the  people  was  signified  by  throwing  into  an  urn 
a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  letters  U.  R.  signifying  uli 
TO'rax,  i.  e.  be  it  as  you  desire ;  and  their  dissent  by 
throwing  in  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  letter  A.  signify- 
ing antiquo,  i.  e.  I  prefer  the  old.  An  entire  stop  might 
be  put  to  the  proceedings  at  any  time  by  the  vein,  or  ne- 
gative voice  of  the  Tribunes,  which  was  called  intcr- 
cessio  ;  or  their  progress  might  be  interrupted  by  the 
Consul  commanding  any  of  the  holidays  called  /in^  im- 
peritivce  to  be  observed,  or  by  any  one  being  seized  with 
the  morbus  comitialis,  the  falling  sickness,  or  by  any  other 
bad  omen.  When  the  law  was  passed  it  was  entered  on 
record  in  the  treasury,  which  was  called  lei:;em  ferrc ; 
and  afterwards  being  engraved  on  brass,  it  was  hung  up 
in  the  most  public  places,  which  was  termed  legem  fgerc, 
whence  to  repeal  a  law  was  legem  refigerc.  If  a  law 
passed  in  the  comitia  curiata  it  was  called  le.t  enrinta  ;  if 
in  the  comitia  centiirinta,  it  had  the  name  of  the  lex  cen- 
turiata  ;  but  if  it  passed  in  the  eomitia  tributa,  it  was  de- 
nominated a  plebiscitum.  The  decrees  of  the  Senate 
were  entitled  senatiis-consnlta ;  those  of  the  Praetors, 
edieta  ;  and  those  of  other  magistrates  were  in  one  word 
entitled  jus  honorarium.  The  following  are  the  principal 
laws,  distinguished  mostly  by  the  names  of  their  pro- 
posers, which  occur  in  Latin  authors. — Lex  Acilia,  two 
laws  of  the  Acilii,  de  pecuniis  repetundis,  i.e.  against  op- 
pression or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  and  de  ambitu, 
I.  e.  against  bribery  and  corruption.  The  authors  of  this 
ast  law  were  Acilius  Glabrio  and  C.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
Consuls  A.  U.  686.  Cic.  Proem,  in  Verr.  c.  17  ;  Ascon. 
in  Cic. ;  Liv.  1.  33,  c.  '29.— Lex  .ilbiitia,  by  the  Tribune 
./Ebutius,  which  prohibited  the  proposer  of  any  law  con- 
cerning any  charge  or  power,  from  conferring  such  office 
on  himself  or  his  colleagues,  &c.  Cic.  in  Hull.  2,  c.  8. 
— Lex  (Elia  de  Comitiis,  U.  C.  586,  which  ordained  that 
the  augurs,  in  all  assemblies  of  the  people,  should  make 
observations  on  the  heavens,  and  that  the  magistrates 
should  have  the  power  of  stopping  the  proceedings. 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  c.  1.5,  &c. — Lex  Ailia  Scntia,  by  the 
Consuls  i'Elius  and  Sentius,  U.  C.  756,  about  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  4-(). — Lex  .''Emilia, 
by  the  Dictator  Mamercus  yEmilius,  U.  C.  310,  to  make 
the  censorship  annual.  Another  law,  so  named  from  M. 
/I'^milius  Lepidus,  the  Consul,  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
M.  yEmil.  Scaurus,  U.  C.  675,  was  a  sumptuary  law  for 
the  regulation  of  dress  and  diet,  particularly  at  public 
entertainments.  I'lin.  1.  8,  c.  57;  Aurel.  Vict,  dc  vir 
Illnst.c.l'l;  Miicroh.  Sat.  1.20,  c.  13. — Lex  Agrnria. 
[vide  Agraria~\ — Lex  Annalis.  [vide  Aiituirm'] — Lex 
Antia,  a  sumptuary  law  by  Antius  Restio.  Macmh.  Sat. 
1.  2,  c.  13. — Lex  Aritonia,  two  laws  so  named  from  M. 
Antony,  one  for  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  priests 
to  the  college  of  priests,  and  the  other  for  abolishing  the 
dictatorship;  both  of  which  passed  after  the  deatli  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Cie.  Phil.  I,  &c. ;  Appian.  de  Hell.  civ. 
1.3;  J)io.\.  44',  &c.  —  Lex  Apuleia,  by  L.  Apuleius 
Saturninus,  a  Tribune  of  the  people,  about  dividing  the 
public  lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Cic.  pro  Ball. 
c.  21  ;  Plul.  in  MarcclL;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.\.  1. — 
Lex  Alia,  by  Alius,  a  Tribune,  for  transferring  the  right 


of  electing  priests  from  the  colleges  of  priests  to  the 
people. — Lex  Atilia  gave  to  the  Pra;tor  and  the  Tribune* 
the  right  of  appointing  guardians.  Another  law,  by  L- 
Atilius  and  C.  Marcius,  for  the  creation  of  military  tri- 
bunes. Liv.  1.  26,  c.  33. — Lex  Atinia.  [vide  Atinia'] 
— Lex  Aufidia  de  ambitu  ordained  that  if  a  candidate 
promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should 
be  excused;  but  if  he  did  pay  it  he  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  every  trll)e  a  yearly  fine  of  3,000  sestertii  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  1,  ep.  16. — Lex  Aurelia,  by 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Pra;tor,  U.  C.  683,  that  the  Jiidices,  or 
jurymen,  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  senators.  Ascon. 
in  Cic. — Lex  Bccbia,  for  the  election  of  four  pra;tors  every 
other  year,  U.  C.  574-. — I^ex  Ccccilia  Did/a,  that  the  laws 
should  be  promulgated  on  three  market  days,  U.  C.  655. 
Another  against  bribery,  and  a  third  about  exempting  the 
city,  iS:c.  from  taxes.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  2,  ep.  9,  &c. ;  Dio. 
1.  37. — Lex  Calpurnia  de  ambitu,  by  L.  Calpuririus  Piso 
with  M.  Acilius.  [vide  Lex  Acilia']  Another,  by  the  same, 
concerning  the  reward  of  the  soldiers,  and  also  de  repetun- 
dis, or  bribery. — Lex  Canuleia,  about  the  intermarriage  of 
the  patricians  with  the  plebeians.  Liv.  1.  ^,  c.  6. — Lex 
Cassia,  for  excluding  condemned  persons  from  the  se- 
nate. Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn.  Another  about  supply- 
ing the  senate,  and  a  third  about  voting  by  ballot,  &c. 
Tacit.  Annul.  1.  11,  c.  25. — Lex  Cincia  de  donis  et  mu- 
neribus,  by  Cincius,  a  Tribune,  against  taking  money 
for  pleading  a  cause.  Cic.  dc  Senect.  c.  4,  &c. ;  Liv. 
1.  34,  c.  4;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  11,  SiC.—Lex  Claudia,  U.  C. 
535,  against  senators  having  vessels  above  a  certain 
burden.  Siiet.  in  Dom.  c.  9.  Another  law  by  the 
Consul  Claudius,  U.  C.  573,  in  favour  of  the  allies  who 
wished  to  return  to  their  own  cities.  A  third  by  the 
Consul  Marcellus,  U.  C.  703,  that  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  candidate  for  an  office  while  he  was  ab- 
sent. Cic.Fam.\.  13,  epist.  35:  Siiet.  Jul.  c.  28.  A 
fourth,  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  against  usurers  who 
lent  money  to  minors.  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  11. — Leges 
Clodiec,  several  laws  by  the  Tribune  Clodius,  which  were 
of  a  revolutionary  tendency,  and  for  the  repeal  of  old 
laws,  as  that  corn  should  be  distributed  to  the  people 
gratis  ;  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  any  one  from 
the  senate  without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  senate, 
&c.  Cic.  in  Pis.  &c. — Leges  Cornelitv,  by  L.  Cornelius 
Sylla,  the  Dictator,  U.  C.  672,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding his  own  views,  as  de  proscriptioi/e  et  proscriptis, 
&c.  Cic.  in  Pis. ;  Sail.  Cat.  c.  51  ;  Veil.  Pat.  1.  2,  c.  28  ; 
Appian.  de  Bell.  Cic.  Scc.^Lex  Curia,  by  Curius  Den- 
tatus,  the  Tribune,  for  the  election  of  plebeian  magis- 
trates.— Lex  Decia,  U.  C.  443,  for  the  appointment  of 
duumviri  iiavales  to  equip  or  tit  out  a  fleet. — Lex  Didia, 
a  sumptuary  law,  U.  C.  610.  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  2,  c.  13. — 
Lex  Diimitia  de  Sacerdiitiis,  by  the  Tribune  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  for  the  election  of  priests  by  the  people. 
Cic.  in  Hull.  2,  c.  7  ;  Liv.  1.  25  ;  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  '2.— Lex 
Duilia,  by  Duilius,  a  Tribune,  in  favour  of  the  tribunes. 
Liv.  I.  3,  c.  35. — Lex  Falria  dc  Plagis,  &c.  against  kid- 
napping. Cic.pi-o  Rahir.  &:c. — Lex  Fannia,  a  sumptuary 
law,  U.  C.5S8;  Plin.  1.  10,  c.  .50;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  2,  c.  24; 
Macrob.  Sat.  1.  2,  c.  13.— Let  Flnminia,  U.  C.  521,  for 
dividing  the  land  of  Picenum  among  the  soldiers.  Polifb. 
1.  2,  c.  21  ;  Cic.  de  Sen.  c.  4. — Lex  Flavia,  an  agrarian 
law  in  favour  of  I'ompcy's  soldiers  by  L.  Flavivis,  a  Tri- 
bune.— Lex  Frumenlaria,  any  law  for  the  distribution  of 
corn. — Lex  Furia,  by  Camillus,  the  Dictator,  for  the 
creation  of  the  curulc  ccdiles,  U.  C.  385.  Liv.  1.  6,  c.  42. 
Another  law  of  this  name  limited  inheritances  to  1,000 
asses.  /.III.  1.  3,  e.  4. — l,cx  Fusia  de  comitiis,  U.  C.  691, 
by  a  praetor,  for  regulating  the  mode  of  voting. — Lex 
Gabinia,  by  A.  Gabinius,  a  Tribune,  U.  C.  685,  that 
the  people  should  give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not 
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vha  voce,  &c. — Lex  Gentic/a,  U.  C.  411,  for  the  election 
of  both  the  consuls  from  tlie  plebeians.  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  42. 
Another,  against  usury. — Lex  Hieronica,  the  law  of 
Hiero  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  holding  lands  by  the 
Sicilian  tenants,  wiiich  was  adopted  by  the  Prsetor  Ru- 
pilius  when  Sicily  was  reduced  to  a  province.  Cic.  hi 
Verr.  3,  c.  8,  iS:c. — Lex  Hmicnxia,  for  changing  the  nun- 
dince,  or  market-days,  which  used  to  he  feri<B,  or  holidays, 
iatojhsti.  Macrnb.  Snt.l.  1,  c.  16.  Another,  (/e/;/ei«- 
cilis.  Liv.  Epic.  1.  11  ;  Cell.  1.  15,  c.  '27. — Lex  Icilia  dc 
tribiinis,  U.  C.  261 ,  that  no  one  should  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  speaking.  Dionys.\.",c.\'l .  Av\o^.\\ev,  de  Aven- 
tino puhlicando,  &c.  Liv.  1.3,  c.  32. — Leges  Julia:,  laws 
made  by  Jul.  Casar,  as  de civitate  sociis  et  Latinis  dandu, 
Agraria,  &c.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  c.  8  ;  Aid.  Gell.  1.  4,  c.  4, 
&c. ;  Veil.  Pat.  1.  2,  c.  44;  Dio.  c.  38,  &c.;  Siieioti.  in 
Jul.;  Tacit.  Annal.  &c. — Lex  Labiena,  U.  C.  691,  for 
abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla. — Lex  Liciitia,  a  name  for 
several  laws,  namely,  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  U.  C.  377,  to 
limit  the  possessions  of  any  one  to  500  acres  of  land, 
&c. ;  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  U.  C.  545,  for  fixing  the  time 
of  celebrating  the  ludi  Apoliiiiare.'S ;  by  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  a  sumptuary  law,  U.  C.  C56,  &c.  Cic.  de  Amic. 
c.  25 ;  Liv.  1.  6,  c.  35,  &c. — Leges  Livicc,  the  laws  of  M. 
Livius  Drusus,  a  Tribune,  the  principal  of  which  was 
that  for  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  allied 
states  of  Italy,  U.  C.  602.  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  c.  7,  &c. ; 
Liv.  Epit.  1.  71  ;  Appian.de  Belt.  Civ.  1.  1,  c.  373  ;  Flin. 
1.  32,  c.  33,  &c. — Lex  Lutalia  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  U.  C.  675.  Cic.  pro  Cecl.  1,  c.  29. — Lex  Mccnia, 
by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  467,  that  the  senate  should  ratify 
whatever  was  done  by  the  people.  Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  14. 
— Lex  Mcijestutis,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the 
people,  and  afterwards  against  the  emperors.  Cic.  in 
Pis.  c.  21  ;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  4,  c.  84. — Lex  Mamilin,  for 
regulating  the  bounds  of  farms,  by  C.  Mamilius,  a  Tri- 
bune, U.  C.  642.  Cic.  de  Leg.  1,  1,  c.  21.— Lex  Ma- 
nilla, by  C.  Manilius,  a  Tribune,  that  freedmen  might 
vote  in  all  the  tribes,  &c.  Cic.  pro  Mun.  c.  23. — Lex 
Manila,  for  creating  Triumviri  Epulones.  Cic.de  Oral. 
1.  3,  c.  19. — Lex  Marcia,  by  IMarcius  Censorinus,  that 
no  one  should  be  made  a  censor  a  second  time.  Plut. 
in  Coriol. — Lex  jMaria  Porcia,  by  two  tribunes,  U.  C. 
691,  for  the  punishment  of  conmianders  who  gave  a 
false  account  of  their  victory  in  order  to  obtain  a  tri- 
umph. Val.  ?ilax.  1.  9,  c.  8.- — Lex  Mennnia,  in  favour 
of  absent  persons  who  were  accused,  and  also  against 
calumniators.  Val.  Max.  1.3,  c.  7,  Ac;  Suet,  in  .lul. 
c.  23. — Lex  Menenia,  U.  C.  302,  that,  in  imposing  fines, 
a  sheep  should  be  estimated  at  ten  asses.  Fest.  in  pe- 
culatus. — Lex  Men.iia,  that  a  child  should  be  held  as  a 
foreigner  if  either  of  the  parents  were  so. — Leges  mili- 
iares,  regulations  for  the  army.  Cic.  pro  Place,  c.  32. — 
Lex  Miiiucia,  U.  C.  537,  about  appointing  bankers  to 
receive  the  public  money.  Liv.  1.  33,  c.  31. — Lex  Oc- 
tavicE,  a  corn  law,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  633.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  c.  62. — Lex  Ogulnia,  by  two  tribunes,  U.  C.  453, 
for  increasing  the  number  of  the  pontifices  to  eight. 
Liv.  1.  10,  c.  6. — Lex  Oppia,  a  sumptuary  law  to  restrain 
the  dress,  &c.  of  women,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  510  ;  Liv. 
1.  34,  c.  1  ;  Tacit.  Annal.'  1.  3,  c.  3S.—Lex  Papia,  a 
name  for  several  laws,  but  particularly  one  proposed  by 
the  Consuls  Papius  and  Poppaius  for  enforcing  and  en- 
larging the  Julian  law  respecting  marriage.  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  3,  c.  25. — Lex  Papiria,  the  name  of  several 
laws,  particularly  one  by  a  praetor,  for  granting  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Acerna,  and  one  by  a  tribune, 
U.  C.  563,  for  diminishing  the  weight  of  tlic  ns  one  half 
Liv.  I.  8,  c.  17;  Plin.  I.  33,  c.  3.— Lex  Pedia,  by  Pe- 
dius,  the  Consul,  decreeing  banishment  against  the  mur- 
derers of  Ca;sar.     Veil.  Patn.  1.  2,  c.  69.— Lex  Pcctelia 


de  ambit u,  U.  C.  397  ;  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  15.  De  nexis,  by  the 
consuls,  U.  C.  429.  Zw.  1.  8,  c.  28.  De  peculatu,  hy  a. 
tribune,  U.  C.  566.  Liv.  I.  38,  c.  5i.—Lex  Plautia,  or 
Plotia,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  664,  that  the  judiccs  should 
be  chosen  from  the  equites,  the  senators,  and  the  ple- 
beians. Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. — Lex  Pompeia,  by 
Pompey,  the  Consul,  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  Clo- 
dius.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  There  were  other  laws 
proposed  by  Pompey,  namely,  against  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, for  regulating  the  election  of  the  judices,  &c.  Cic. 
in  Pis.  &c. ;  Dio.  1.  39,  etc. ;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ. — Lex 
Porcia,  that  no  one  should  scourge  or  put  to  death  a 
Roman  citizen.  Cic.  in  Verr.  5,  c.  63  ;  Sail.  Cat.  c.  51 ; 
Liv.  I.  10,  c.  9. — Lex  Pupia,  by  a  tribune,  that  the  se- 
nate should  not  be  held  on  comitial  days.     Cic.  ad  Frat. 

1.  2,  ep.  2. — Lex  Quinctia,  U.  C.  745,  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  hurt  the  aqueducts.  Frontin.  de  Arjueduct. 
— Lex  Regia,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  which  conferred 
the  supreme  power  on  Augustus  and  his  successors. — 
Leges  Sacratre,  laws  which  chiefly  concerned  the  tri- 
bunes, and  were  so  called  because  those  who  violated 
them  were  consecrated  to  some  god.  Cic.  de  OJfic.  1.  3, 
c.  31  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. — Lex  Satura,  a  law  con- 
sisting of  several  distinct  particulars,  which  ought  to  have 
been  enacted  separately.  Fest.  dc  Verb.  Signif. — Lex 
Scatinca,  by  a  tribune,  against  illicit  amours.  Cic.  Fam. 
),  8,  ep.  14,  (ic. — Lex  Scribonia,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C.  601, 
about  restoring  the  Lusitani  their  freedom. — lieges  Sem- 
proniiv,  laws  proposed  by  Sempronius  Gracchus,  of 
which  the  principal  was  the  Lex  Agraria  and  the  Lex 
Frumentaria.  Cic.  Phil.  1,  c.  7,  &c. ;  Liv.  Epit.  1.  58, 
&c. — Lex  Servilia,  an  agrarian  law  by  P.  Servilius 
Rullus,  U.  C.  690.  Another,  De  Civitate,  by  C.  Ser- 
vilius Glaucia,  a  praetor,  U.  C.  653.  Cic.  pro  Balb. 
c.  24.  De  Repetundis,  by  the  same  person.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  1,  c.  9. — Lex  Sicinia,  by  Sicinius,  a  Tribune,  U.  C. 
662,  to  prohibit  any  one  from  interrupting  a  tribune. 
Dioni/s.  1.  7,  c.  17. — Lex  Sulpicia  Sempronia,  by  the 
consuls,  U.  C.  449,  that  no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple, 
&c.  without  the  order  of  the  senate.  Several  laws  were 
also  proposed  by  the  Tribune  Serv.  Sulpicius,  U.  C.  665, 
which  were  afterwards  abrogated  by  Sylla. — Leges  Sump- 
tuariu:,  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  expense  in  dress, 
equipages,  entertainments,  and  the  like. — Lex  Titia,  by 
a  tribune,  as  is  supposed,  for  doubling  the  number  of 
quicstors.  Cic.  pro  Muren.  c.  8. — Lex  Trebnnia,  by  a 
tribune,  U.  C.  698,  assigning  provinces  to  the  consuls 
for  five  years. — Lex  Tribunitia,  either  a  law  proposed  by 
a  tribune,  or  a  law  restoring  their  power.     Cic.  in  Rail. 

2,  c.8;  Cic.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  16;  Liv.  1.3,  c.  56.— Lex 
Tullia  de  ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul.  Cic.  in  Vat. 
c.  15  ;  Pro  Sext.  c.  64,  &c. ;  Dio.  1.  37.— Lex  Valeria,  by 
L.  Valerius  Placcus,  interrex.  U.  C.  671,  creating  Sylla 
Dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts.  Cic.  pro  S.  Rose, 
c.  43,  (Sic. — Lex  Vatinia,  by  the  tribune,  de  alternis  con- 
siliis  rejiciendis,  that  is,  that  both  the  defendant  and  ac- 
cuser might  at  once  reject  all  the  judices,  or  jury. — Lex 
voconia  de  licreditatibus  mulierum,  by  a  tribune,  U.  C. 
384,  that  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir,  &c. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  42 ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  ;  Aid.  Gell.  1.  20; 
Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Pal.  ;  Manut.  de  Leg.  apud  Grcev. 
Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  1,  &c. 

Lex  amissa  (Latv)  or  legem  amittere,  to  be  an  outlawed  in- 
famous person. — Lex  apostsla,  or  legem  npostatare,  to  do  a 
thing  contrary  to  law. — Lex  Brehonia,  the  Brehon,  or  Irish 
Law,  which  was  abolished  by  King  John. — Lex  Brctoni,  the 
law  of  the  ancient  Britons. — Lexderausnia,  the  proof  of  a 
thing  which  one  denies  to  be  done  by  him,  where  another 
affirms  it,  defeating  the  assertion  of  his  adversary,  and 
showing  it  to  be  against  reason  and  probability. — Lex  ju- 
dicialis,  the  ordeal.— Z/Cx  sacrament  a  lis,  purgation  by  oath. 
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— Lex  talionis,  the  law  of  retaliation. — Lex  terra:,  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  land,  so  called  in  distinction  from  the 
Civil  Law. — Lex  Wallensica,  the  British  Law,  or  Law  of  i 
Wales. 

LE'XL'VRCHS  (Ant.)  Xd/xix"'  Athenian  officers,  whose  bu- 
siness it  was  to  tine  such  as  did  not  attend  public  assemblies, 
and  to  take  a  scrutiny  of  those  that  were  present.  They 
also  kept  a  register  of  all  who  had  attained  their  full  age, 
&c.  They  were  six  in  number,  and  were  assisted  by  thirty 
inferior  officers.     Qvide  Leucnma] 

LEXICOGKAPHY  {Lit  )  from  asI"-",  a  dictionary,  and 
-/fa^ii,  to  write  ;  the  art  of  writing  dictionaries. 

LE'YDEN  Phial  (Elect.)     vide  Electricitij. 

LEYSE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polj/gamia  Huperflua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cou.  compound. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  tubular.  —  Pist.  germ 
small ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Peh.  none  ;  seeds 
oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lcysera  gnapha- 
I'.idcs,  Asteropeterii.i,  seu  Aster. — Leysera  callicornia, 
Callicornia,  &c.  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

LIA'RD  (Com.)  a  small  iTench  coin,  four  of  which  are  equal 
to  a  sou. 

LL-V'TRIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  oblong. — CoR.  com- 
pound.— Stam.  filamenls  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  sharp. — Per.  none ; 
iefrfi  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Lialris  pree- 
alta,  seu  Eupatoria,  Tall  Liatris. — Liatris  glauca,  Su- 
prago,  seu  Centaureiim,  &c. 

LIBA'>I1NA  (Ant.)  a  part  of  the  offering  in  the  Roman  sa- 
crifices which  immediately  followed  the  libation ;  it  con- 
sisted of  the  roughest  hairs  betwixt  the  horns  of  the  victim, 
which  the  priest  plucked  off  and  threw  into  the  fire.  Ovid. 
Fast.  1.  3,  V.  732;  P/in.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

LIBANOMA'NCY  (yint.)  a./3x.»//,«.ts.«  ;  a  sort  of  divination 
by  means  of  >ii,Sai<ic,  frankincense,  which  was  reckoned  to 
afford  a  good  or  bad  omen,  according  to  the  smell  which  it 
yielded  when  it  was  burnt. 

LIBAK0'(;HRUS  (Mill.)  a  precious  stone,  of  the  colour  of 
frankincense.     P/in.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

LIB.VNO'TIS  (Bot.)  xiSatmrU,,  Rosemary;  a  herb  that  smells 
like  frankincense,  the  root  of  which  acted  as  a  purgative 
and  an  emetic.  Theoj)hrasl.  lli>,t.  Plant.].  9,  c.  13  ;  Dios- 
cor.  1.  3,  c.  87;  I'/in.  I.2t,  c.  12. 

LiBANOTis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  name  of  several 
species  of  the  Athanianta. 

LI'BANUS  (Nat.)  Mi3anf,  frankincense. 

LIBA'TION  (/}»<.)  <rrot}),,  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
sacrifices  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted 
in  ofl'ering  up  any  liquid  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  conciliate 
their  favour  and  protection.  At  first  libations  were  made 
of  water,  honey,  milk,  oil,  &c.  but  afterwards  mostly  of 
wine.      Gyrald.  Synlag.  Dear.  1.  17,  &c. 

LI'BEL  (Law)  from  lihellus,  a  little  book;  a  contumely  or 
reproach  published  to  the  defamation  of  the  government, 
a  magistrate,  or  a  private  person. 

Libel  is  also  the  original  declaration  of  any  action  in  the 
civil  law  ;  and  in  the  Scotch  law  it  is  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, or  the  ground  of  the  charge  on  which  any  action, 
civil  or  criminal,  takes  place. 

LIBE'LLA  (Ant.)  a  small  Roman  coin,  the  tenth  part  of  a 
sesterce  or  denier,  about  three  farthings  of  our  money. 
Cic.  in  l'err.1,  c.  10;  I'arr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  I.  4-,  c.  36;  Dud. 
dc  Ass.  p.  lot ;  Gronov.  de  Pcciin.  Vet.  I.  3,  c.  12. 

LIBELLA'TICI  (Ecc.)  christians  in  the  primitive  times,  who, 
through  fear  of  punishment,  made  a  libel,  or  declaration, 
before  the  magistrate  that  they  were  not  christians,  or,  on 
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confession  of  their  faith,  consented  to  pay  a  fine,  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  67.  Cyprian, 
de  Laps.  p.  214,  epist.  31 ;  Baron,  Annul.  Ann.  250. 

LIBE'LLULA  (Ent.)  Dragon-Fly,  a  genus  of  Insects,  Order 
Neuroptera. 

Generic  Character.  3/o!///(  armed  with  jaws  ;  antenncs  very 
thin  ;  Xi'ings  expanded ;  tail  of  the  male  furnished  with  a 
forked  process. 
Species.  This  tribe  of  insects  is  extremely  ravenous,  and 
generally  seek  their  food  near  stagnant  lakes  ;  the  lan'ce 
are  six-footed,  active  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  prey 
with  the  most  rapacious  ferocity  upon  aquatic  insects : 
ihe  pupa  resembles  the  larva,  except  that  it  has  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings. 

LIBE'LLUS  (Ant.)  1.  Lihellus  delatorius,  an  information  laid 
against  any  one  to  a  magistrate.  Plin.  1.  8,  ep.  27;  Tac. 
Annal.  1.  3,  c.  i*  ;  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  81  ;  Pollet.  Fur.  Rom. 
1.  4,  c.  7-  2.  Lihellus  supplc.i,  a  petition.  Mart.  1.  8, 
epig.  31.  5.  Lihellus  Jamosus,  a  defamatory  libel,  called 
by  Seneca  Lihellus  contumeliosus,  infamous  verses,  which 
by  a  Roman  law  were  punishable  with  death.  Tacit. 
Annal.  I.  1,  c.  72;  Dio.  1.  56  ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  I.  2, 
c.  9  ;  Arnoh.  I.  4.  4.  A  libel,  or  declaration,  in  the  sense 
as  it  is  now  used  in  the  civil  law.  Ulpian.  dc  Leg.  Jul.  de 
Adult.  5.  A  bill  giving  notice  when  a  show  of  gladiators 
would  be  exhibited.     Pollio  in  Claud. 

LI'BER  Siger  (Law)  vide  Black  Book. 

Liber  (Dot.)  the  inner  bark  of  a  plant,  the  third  integument, 
which  is  membranaceous,  juicy,  and  flexible ;  from  this  is 
gradually  formed  the  wood,  and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  the 
corolla  is  a  continuation  of  it. 

LI'BERA  Legatus  (.Int.)  vide  Legatio. 

Libera  (Laiv)  a  liverj'  or  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
grass,  by  way  of  gratuity,  to  him  who  cut  it  down. — Libera 
batella,  a  free-boat,  or  right  of  fishing. — Libera  chacea  ha- 
benda,  a  judicial  writ  granted  to  a  man  for  a  chase  belong- 
ing to  his  manor.     Reg.  Orig.  36. 

LIBERAL  Arts  (Lit.)  such  as  are  fit  for  gentlemen  and 
scholars,  in  distinction  from  mechanic  trades,  which  are 
followed  by  mechanics  and  workmen. 

LIBERA'LIA  (Ant.)  feasts  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  on  the  16th  of  the  Calends  of  April, 
otherwise  called  Bacchanalia.  According  to  Varro  they 
were  so  called  because  the  priests  were  liberi,  i.  e.  exempt 
from  their  functions  on  that  day,  which  were  performed  by 
old  women.  I'arr.  de  Lat.  Lin.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif. ;    Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  42. 

LIBER  AM  lege7n  amittcre  (Laxv)  is  to  be  accounted  infamous, 
in  opposition  to  the  liber  et  legalis  homo. 

LIBERA'TA  terra  (Lati:)  a  certain  portion  of  land,  [vide 
Librata'l 

LI'BER  ATE  (Latv)  a  warrant  issued  out  of  chancery  for  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  pension  granted  under  the  great  seal ; 
also  to  a  gaoler  for  delivery  of  lands  or  goods  taken  upon 
forfeit  of  recognisance. 

LIBERA'TIO  (Archaol.)  money,  meat,  drink,  clothes,  &c, 
given  yearly  by  the  lord  to  his  tenant. 

LIBE'RTAS  ecclesia.stica  (Law)  church  liberty,  or  ecclesias- 
tical immunities. 

LIBERTA'TE  probanda  (Laiv)  a  writ  for  such  as  were  chal- 
lenged for  villeins,  and  offered  to  prove  themselves  free. 
F.  N.  7?.  77. 

LIBERTA'TIBUS  allocandis  (Law)  a  writ  for  a  citizen  im- 
pleaded contrary  to  his  liberty  to  have  his  privilege  allowed. 
■ — Libcrtatihus  exigendis  in  itinere,  a  writ  whereby  the  King 
willed  the  .lustices  in  Eyre  to  admit  of  an  attorney  for  the 
defence  of  another  man  s  liberty.  Reg.  Orig.  c.  19, 1.  262; 
New  Nat.  Brev.  509,  \c. 

LI'BERTIES  (Law)  ovfranchis,  royal  privileges,  or  branches 
of  the  king's  prerogative  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a 
subject. 
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LI'BERTINES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  which  sprung  up  in 
Holland,  who  maintained  that  whatevL-r  was  done  by  men 
was  done  by  (Jod;  and  that  to  live  without  any  doubt  or 
scruple  was  to  return  to  a  state  of  innocence. 

LlBEKTrNUS  (.Int.)  the  son  of  one  who  was  once  a  bonds- 
man, but  afterwards  set  free,  in  distinction  from  the  Li- 
beriiis,  who  was  the  freedman  himself. 

LI'BERTY  {Lav:)  a  privilege  by  which  men  enjoy  some  fa- 
vour or  benefit  beyond  the  ordinary  subject. 

Liberty  to  //old  picas,  is  to  have  a  court  of  one's  own,  and 
to  hold  it  before  a  mayor,  bailiff,  &c. 

Liberty  (Man.)  a  void  space  left  in  the  middle  of  a  bitt,  to 
give  place  to  the  tongue  of  a  horse.  The  bit  was  deno- 
minated variously,  according  to  the  form  of  this  liberty, 
as,   Scatch-moulh ,   Cannnn-moiith,   &c.      [vide  Bttt'\ 

LIBI'DO  (Med.)  any  violent  inclination,  as  to  forward  the 
excretions,  &c. 

LIBITINA'RII  (,■://(/. )  officers  among  the  Romans  who  un- 
dertook the  charge  of  the  funerals.  They  were  so  called 
from  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals.  Senec.  dc  Denefic. 
1.  (3,  c.  3S  ;  Ulpian  quictinqiieff.  de  Iii.'itit.  Act.  ;  Gyrnld.  de 
I'ar.  Sepult.  c.  1  ;  Meurs.  de  Fun.  c.  IC. 

LI'BITUM  (Mils.)  ov  ad  libitum,  i.e.  at  your  pleasure;  a  term 
sometimes  used  in  music-books  to  direct  the  performer. 

Ll'BRA  (Ant.)  1.  A  Roman  coin,  consisting  of  VI  ounces  of 
silver,  worth  3/.  sterling.  2.  A  measure  of  I'i  ounces,  or 
a  Roman  pound. 

LinuA  pensa  (Archaol.)  a  pound  of  money  by  the  weight,  in 
distinction  from  a  pound  ad  numerum,  by  tale. 

Libra  (Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  Alicant,  and  other 
parts  of  Spain,  equal  to  about  3.?.  3.W.  sterling. 

Libra  [Astron.)  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  Aries,  from  which  it  is  five  signs  distant. 
It  is  marked  thus  ii,  after  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  scales, 
to  denote,  probably,  that  when  the  sun  arrives  at  this  part 
of  the  Ecliptic  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  as  if  weighed 
in  a  balance  ;  whence  the  period  when  the  sun  enters  Libra, 
which  is  about  the  22d  of  September,  is  called  the  au- 
lumnal  Equinox.  Ptolemy  reckons  17  stars  in  this  constel- 
lation ;  Tycho  10  ;  Hevelius  20  ;  and  Flamstead21.  Ptolcm. 
Almnn;.  1.  7,  c.  j  ;  Ricciol.  Almag.  nov.  1.  6,  c.  3. 

LIBRA'RIL'M  (.4nt.)  a  chest  or  place  to  keep  books  in  a 
library.     Cic.  pro  Mil.  c.  12. 

LIBRA'RIUS  [Ant.)  a  transcriber,  registvar,  or  scrivener. 
Cic.  ad  Fani.  1.  16,  ep.  21 .  This  office  is  also  mentioned  in 
an  inscription,  JUCUNDUS  DOMIHAE  BIBULI  LI- 
BRAR.  AD  MANUM.  Pignor.  de  Seiv.p.22ii ;  Ursat. 
de  Not.  Rom.  apud  tircc-c.  Thesatir.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  11, 
p.  828;  Reims.  Liscript.  Class  8,  ll. 

LIBRA'TA  terrcE  (Archaol.)  four  oxgangs  of  land,  every  ox- 
gang  containing  thirteen  acres  ;  so  much  as  was  worth  20s. 
a  year. 

LIBRA'TIOX  (yiech.)  a  term  which  signifies  generally  a 
balancing,  but  particularly  the  swinging  motion  of  a  pen- 
dulum. 

LiBRATioN  of  the  moon  (Astron.)  an  apparent  irregularity  in 
her  motion,  by  which  she  seems  to  librate  or  waver  about  i 
her  own  axis.  This  libration  is  threefold.  1.  Her  libration  | 
in  longitude,  which  is  a  motion  arising  from  the  plane  of 
that  meridian  of  the  moon,  which  is  always  nearly  turned 
towards  us,  being  directed  not  to  the  earth,  but  towards 
the  other  focus  of  the  moon's  elliptical  orbit,  so  that  to  a 
spectator  on  the  earth  she  seems  to  librate  to  and  fro  in 
longitude,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  2.  Her  libration  in  latitude,  which  arises  from  her 
axis  not  being  perpendicular  to  theplane  of  her  orbit,  but  in- 
clined to  it:  sometimes  one  of  her  poles,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  will  nod  or  dip  a  little  towards  the  earth.  3.  The 
third  kind  of  libration  is  that  by  which  it  happens,  that 
though  one  part  of  her  is  not  really  obverted  to  the  earth,  as 
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I      in  the  former  libration,  yet  another  is  illuminated  by  the  sun. 

— Libration  of  the  earth,  that  motion  whereby  the  earth  is 

so  retained  in  its  orbit  that  its  axis  continues  constantly 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world. 
LIBRILIA  (.-{lit.)  slings  which  were   used   in   war  for  the 

hurling  of  stones;  so  called  because  librabantur,  they  were 

swung  or  poised.     Cccs.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  7,  c.  81 ;  Fcst.  de 

Verb.  Significat. 
LIBU'RX.^  (Ant.)  or  libttrnicts  naves,  light  ships  with  two 

banks  of  oars,  so  called  from  the  Liburni,  a  piratical  people 

of  Dalmatia,  who  invented  them  for  the  purpose  of  swift 

sailing. 

Hor.  Epod.  1,  V.  1. 

Ibis  Liburni:^  inter  alta  liaviujii 
Amice,  proptignacuta. 

Sil.  Ital.l.  13,  V.  210. 

Quanla  est  vis  agiti  jier  cavula  summa  Lihurna:. 
QuiC,  pariter  quoties  reuiKiita  ad  peitora  tonsx 
PercttsserefreUim,  ventiijiigit  itcyor,  et  se, 
Qaam  Imiga  est,  uno  remorum  priiteriit  ictu, 

Lucan.  1.  3,  v.  53t. 

Ordine  cimlent£  geminn  crevisse  Liburine. 
Appian.  lUyr.  p.  758  ;  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  2,  p.  i52 ;  Lucian. 
Dialog.  in'i-fuTit;;   Veget.l. 'i,  c.  37 ;  Suidas.;   Scheffer.  de 
Mil.  Nav.  1.  2,  c.  3  ;    I'oss.  de  Trirem.  Sfc.apudGrax;  Thes. 
Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  12,  p.  726. 

LIBURNUS  (Ant.)  a  carriage  made  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Libyrnian  ship,  commodious,  and  fit  to  be  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men.     .Juv.  Hal.  3,  v.  210. 

Ll'CEXCE  (Law)  a  power  or  authority  given  to  a  man  to 
do  some  lawful  act,  as  a  licence  to  carry  on  any  particular 
trade,  to  found  a  church,  &c. — Licence  to  arise,  is  a  liberty 
or  space  given  by  the  court  to  a  tenant  in  a  real  action  who 
is  essoined,  or  excused  his  absence  on  account  of  sickness, 
to  arise,  or  appear  abroad.     Bract.  1.  5  ;  Flet.  1.  6,  c.  10. 

Licence  (Poet.)  or  poetical  licence,  that  liberty  which  poets 
take  of  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar, 
which  was  more  frequently  exercised  among  the  Greeks 
than  at  present. 

Licence  (Paint.)  the  liberty  which  the  artist  takes  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  ordinary  rules  of  perspective. 

LICE'NTIA  concordandi  (Law)  the  licence  for  which  the 
King's  silver  is  paid  for  passing  a  tine. — Licentia  surgendi, 
licence  to  arise,  [vide  Licence^ — Licentia  transfretandi,  a 
warrant  directed  to  the  keepers  of  the  ports,  willing  them 
to  let  pass  quietly  beyond  the  sea  such  as  have  obtained 
the  King's  licence  so  to  do.     Reg.  Orig.  193. 

LICE'NTIATE  (Laxv)  one  who  has  full  licence  to  practise 
any  art  or  faculty  ;  a  term  particularly  applied  to  medicine. 

LI'CHANOS  (An'at.)  >,i^,a«;,  the  fore  finger.  Ruf.  Ephes. 
de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,   c.  10. 

LI'CHAS  (Ant.)  >.ix,<"i,  3  measure  of  length  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  fourteen  fingers. 

LI'CHEN  (Med.)  ^f^ii',  a  sort  of  leprosy,  a  tetter,  or  ring- 
worm. Dioscor.  1.4',  c.  16;  Mart.  1.  11,  epig.  99;  Plin. 
1.  20,  c  J. 

Lichen  (Bot.)  Af/j't  I-iver-Wort;  a  plant  so  called  because 
it  was  reckoned  most  efficacious  in  curing  the  lichen  or 
ringworm.     Dioscor.  I.  -i,  c.  53  ;  Plin.  I.  26,  c.  4. 

Lichen,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  24 
Cryptogamia,  Order  .5  Alger,  Natural  Order  of  Alga. 

LICHENA'STRUM   (Bot.)  a  species  oi  Jungermannia. 

LICHENOl'DES  (Bot.)  a  species  of /,;V/ifn. 
LI'CH-FOWL  (Archctol.)  from  the  Saxon  lice,  a  dead 
body;  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  as  night  ravens,  screech  owls, 
&c. 
Ll'CH-GATE  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  lice,  a  dead  body, 
a  gate  belonging  to  church  yards  through  which  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  carried. 
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Ll'CH-WAKE  (ArcJifcol.)  a  custom  of  watching  the  dead 
every  night  till  they  are  buried. 

Ll'CNON  {.Int.)  xUj(r>,  the  mystical  van  of  Bacchus,  which 
was  carried  about  at  the  Bacchanalian  festival,  whence 
those  who  carried  it  were  called  aik  o>poi.  Poll.  Onnin. 
1.6:  segm.  86  ;   Harpocration  ;    Hesi/chius. 

Ll'CTOUS  {.■hit.)  officers  among  the  Romans  who  always 
attended  the  chief  magistrates  when  they  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, 'i'hej'  were  appointed  b)-  Romulus,  in  imitation  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  bore  as  the  ensigns  of  their  otfice  the  I'asces 
and  Scciiris.  Their  office  consisted  of  three  particulars; 
namely,  I.  Submotio,  clearing  the  way  for  the  magistrates. 
'2.  A)ii»mdver.ilij,  or  public  notice  of  any  offence  commit- 
ted by  the  people  ag;iinst  the  dignity  of  the  magistrate,  as 
by  omitting  to  alight  from  the  horse  or  chariot,  to  rise  up, 
uncover,  and  the  like.  :i.  Praitio,  or  walking  before  the 
magistrates,  which  they  did  singly  in  a  straight  line.  A 
dictator  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  lictors,  a  consul  by 
twelve,  a  master  of  the  horse  and  a  pra-tor  by  six,  and 
each  vestal  virgin  when  she  appeared  abroad  by  one.  The 
name  of  Lictor  is  derived  a  Uganda,  i.  e.  from  binding,  be- 
cause in  the  execution  of  their  office  they  bound  the 
hands  and  feet  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  die  or 
be  scourged.  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  8.  1.  8,  c.  33;  I'lin.  Pnncg. 
C.61:  finet.  in  Jul.  c.  78 ;  Varr.  apud  AhI.  del/.  1.13, 
c.  12;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  I.  1;  Plut.  in  Fab.;  Dio. 
1.  54-,  &c. 

LICUA'LI.^  {Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Natural  Order 
of  Palms. 

Generic  Chnracter.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted.  —  Cor. 
three-parted. — STAM.Jilament.i  six ;  ani/iers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  ■<:t^le  simple;  stigma.s  two. — Per.  drupe 
globose  ;  seed  a  hard  nut. 
Specie.t.  The  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Licuala  spinosa,  seu 
Corypha,  native  of  Macassar. 

TO  LIE  [Mil.)  is  used  in  some  military  phrases,  as  "  To  lie," 
for  to  be  in  quarters,  which  is  said  of  particular  regiments 
that  are  in  particular  places.  "  To  lie  in  ambush,"  to  be 
posted  in  such  manner  as  to  be  able  to  surprize  the  enemy. 
"  To  lie  in  wait,"  to  take  a  position  unobserved  by  the 
enemj',  that  is  favourable  for  a  sudden  attack.  "  To  lie 
on  their  arms,"  to  remain  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  im- 
mediate action.  "  To  lie  under  cover,"  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  a  battery,  &c. 

TO  LIE  along  {Miir.)  or  lie  over,  vide  Along. —  To  lie  to,  or  lie 
hi/,  in  French  elre  en  pii'ine,  to  stop  a  ship  in  her  course. 

LiK  [Her.)  French  for  stringed. 

LIE'CiANCY  (Law)  such  a  duty  or  fealty  as  a  man  could 
not  bear  or  owe  to  more  than  one  lord. 

LIEGE  (Lnu')  from  the  Latin  ligo,  to  bind,  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  Liege  Lord,  and  sometimes  for  a  Liege  Man,  &c. 
— Liege  Lord  is  he  that  acknowledges  no  suj)erior ;  who  is 
the  chief  lord  of  the  fee. — [.lege  Man,  he  who  owes  alle- 
giance and  homage  to  the  Liege  Lord. — Liege  Homage,  the 
duty  and  obedience  which  is  paid  by  the  liege  man  to  his 
I-ord. — Liege  Pro/ile  arc  the  King's  subjects,  because  they 
owe  and  are  bound  to  pay  allegiance  to  him.  Slat.  3  //.  6, 
c.  10;  H  //.  3,  c.  2. 

LI'EN  (Law)  signilies  two  things  ;  namely, — /^er.wnnl  Lien, 
such  as  bonds  or  contracts  ;  or — Ileal  Lien,  such  as  a 
judgment,  statute,  recognizance,  &c.  which  oblige  and 
affi?ci  the  land. 

Li  KM   {Aniit.)  the  Spleen. 

LIL'NTERY  (iVIed.)  >L<i>T!fi«,  a  kind  of  diarrhcca,  wherein 
the  food  passes  immediately  through  the  intestines  with 
little  or  no  alteration. 

LI1'VKVVITI'>  (Law)  a  liberty  whereby  a  lord  challenged  the 
penalty  of  one  who  lay  unlawfully  with  his  bondwoman. 

LIEU  (Laxv)  French  for  an  attachment  on  any  property 
which  a  person  has  in  his  possession,  for  debt  due  to  him 


from  the  owner  of  the  property. — Lieu  conns,  a  castle» 
manor,  or  other  place  well  known,  and  generally  taken 
notice  of  by  those  who  dwell  about  it. 

LIEUTE'NANCY  {Mil.)  a  select  company  of  officers  of  the 
trainbands  of  the  city  and  artillery  company. 

LIEUTE'NANT  {Laxv)  in  French  Lieutenant,  from  the 
Latin  lorum  tencns,  i.  e.  one  holding  or  taking  the  place  of 
another ;  the  King's  deputy,  or  he  thac  exercises  the 
King's  authority  and  represents  his  person,  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  So  likewise  the — Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  who  is  under  the  Constable;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a 
county,  &c. 

Lieutenant  {Mi/.)  the  next  in  command  in  every  rank  or 
degree,  as  the — Liculenant-ijeneral,  the  commander  next 
to  the  general. — Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  next  in  |)Ost  to 
the  colonel,  who  commands. — Lieutenant  of  Horse  or  Puot 
is  ne.xt  to  the  captain,  and  connnands  in  his  absence. — 
Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
receive  orders  from  the  master,  and  to  see  them  duly  exe- 
cuted. 

Lieutenant  (Mar.)  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  captain, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  a  large  vessel,  who  take  pre- 
cedence according  to  the  date  of  their  commission,  and 
are  named  first,   second,  third  lieutenants,  &c. 

LIFE-ANNU'ITIES  (Com.)  such  periodical  payments  as 
depend  on  the  life  of  another. 

LIFE-BOAT  (Mar.)  a  boat  of  modern  invention,  so  con- 
structed as  to  withstand  the  fury  of  a  tempestuous  sea  off 
the  coast.  It  is  so  called  because  its  use  is  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  shipwrecked  near  land. 

LIFE-ESTA'TES  (Law)  are  freehold  estates  not  of  inherit- 
ance. 

LI'FE-GUARDS  (Mil.)  the  body-guard  of  a  king  or  prince. 

LI'FE-RENT  (Law)  a  rent  which  a  man  receives  for  the 
term  of  his  life,  or  for  the  sustentation  of  life. 

LIFT  (Mccli.)  a  sort  of  stile  which  may  be  opened  like  a 
gate. 

LI'FTING  a  sliip  {Mar.)  the  setting  her  up  in  dock  for  re- 
pair, or  resting  her  keel  on  wooden  blocks. 

LI'FTING-PIECE.S  (Merh.)  parts  of  a  clock  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  stops  called  detents. 

LIFTS  (Mar.)  ropes  belonging  to  the  3'ard-arms  of  all  the 
yards,  the  use  of  which  is  to  make  the  yard-arms  hang 
higher  or  lower. 

LI'GAMENTS  (.hiat.)  liganieiila,  elastic  and  strong  mem- 
branes, connecting  the  extremities  of  the  moveable  bones. 
As  to  their  substance  they  are  between  a  cartilage  and  a 
membrane,  being  harder  than  a  membrane,  and  sofler  than  a 
cartilage.  They  are  divided  generally  into  capsular  liga- 
ments, which  surround  joints  like  a  bag,  and  connecting  liga- 
ments. The  use  of  the  capsular  ligaments  is  to  connect  the 
extremities  of  the  moveable  bones,  and  prevent  the  efflux  of 
synovia.  The  external  and  internal  connecting  ligaments 
strengthen  the  union  of  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones.  Some  of  the  ligaments  are  distinguished  by  parti- 
cular names,  as — Liganicntitm  annulare,  a  strong  ligament 
on  each  ankle  and  each  wrist. —  Ligamentiim  artcriosum, 
the  ductus  arteriosus  of  the  foetus,  which  becomes  a  liga- 
ment after  the  birth. — Ligamentum  ciliare,  the  ligament  of 
the  eye-lid. — Ligamentum  coli  doirum,  and  ligamentum. 
colt  sinistriim,  a  name  for  two  small  transverse  folds  of  the 
mesentery  and  the  mesocolon. — Ligamentum  denticulatum, 
a  small  ligament  supporting  the  spinal  marrow. — Ligamen- 
tum inlerosseum,  the  ligament  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna  of 
the  arm.— Ligamentum  latum,  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
liver,  and  that  of  the  uterus. — Ligamentum  colli  vel  nucha:,  a 
strong  ligament  of  the  neck. — Ligamentum  ovarii,  the 
thick  round  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  by 
which  the  ovarium  is  connected  with  the  uterus — Liga- 
vientitm  Foupurlii,  a  ligament  extending  from  the  anterior 
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and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  Ilium  to  the  crista  of 
the  Os  Gain. — Ligariieiitum  rotundum,  the  round  ligament 
of  tlie  uterus. 
LIGAME'NTUM  [Anal.)  vide  Ligaments. 
LIGA'TION  (Gram.)  a  grammatical  figure,  the  same  as  the 

Zeugma  in  Greek. 
LI'GATURE  [Surg.)  the  binding  of  any  part  of  the  body 

with  a  ribband,  fillet,  &:c. 
LI'GATUHES  (Math.)  compendious  notes,  or  characters  by 
which  are  represented  the  sums,  differences,  or  rectangles 
of  several  quantities. 
Ligatures  {Gram.)  characters  in  the  Greek,  which  are  made 
to  express  two  or   more   letters  together,    and   are  more 
commonly  called  abbreviations,     [vide  Abbrnuation'] 
Ligatures  (Print.)  two  or  more  letters  cast  in  one  piece, 

as#,#,  &c. 
LI'GEANCE  (Law)  vide  Liege. 

LIGHT  (Nnt.)  that  principle  by  which  objects  are  made 
perceptible  to  our  sense  of  seeing,  or  the  sensation  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  the  view  of  luminous  objects. —  Ho- 
mogeneal  Light  is  that  whose  rays  are  equally  refrangible, 
called  similar  or  uniform  light.  —  Hetcrogeneal  Light  is  that 
whose  rays  are  unequally  refrangible. — Sccondari/  Light,  a 
certain  action  of  the  luminous  body  on  the  medium  between 
that  and  the  eye,  by  means  whereof  one  is  supposed  to  act 
on  the  other. 
Light  (Archit.)  vide  Lights. 

Light  (Paint.)  that  part  of  a  piece  which  is  illumined,  or 
lies  open  to  the  luminary,  by  which  the  piece  is  supposed 
to  be  enlightened. 
Light  o/Tme   (Astrnl.)   the  sun  in  the  day,  and  the  moon 
in   the  night.     Light,   as  an  epithet,  is  also  applied  to  a 
planet  which  moves  nimbly  in  comparison  with  one  that 
moves  more  slowly. 
Light  (Man.)   an  epithet  for  a  horse  that  is  swift  in  his 
paces,  or  that  is  well  made. — Light  bellied,  an  epithet  for 
a  horse  that  has  flat,  narrow,  and  contracted  sides. — Light 
vpnn  the  hand,  is  said  of  a  horse  that  has  a  good  mouth, 
and  does  not  rest  too  heavily  on  the  bit. 
Light  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  soldiers  that  are  lightly  armed. 
— Light  Horse,   mounted  soldiers  that  are  lightly  armed 
and  accoutred  for  active  service. — Li^ht  Infant nj,  a  body 
of  active  men  selected  from  a  battalion  for  particular  ser- 
vice.— Light  Troops,  a  term  which  includes  both  infantry 
and  cavalry. 
LI'GHTER  (Mar.)    a   large  vessel  to   carry  goods  in   by 

water, 
LI'GHTERAGE  (Com.)  money  paid  for  carrying  goods  in 

a  lighter  to  and  from  a  ship. 
Ll'GHTERMAN  (Mar.)  the  man  who  conducts  a  lighter. 
LIGHTFOO'TL\  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
John  Lightfoot,  Class  23  Polygamia,  Order  2  Dioecia. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth   four-leaved.  —  Cou. 
none. — Stam.  filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  style  none;  stigmas  sessile. — Per. 
berry  ovate  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lightfootia  ser- 
rata,  theceformis  et  integrijhlia. 
LI'GHTHOUSE  (Mar.)  a  tower  or  lofty  building  erected 
on  a  headland,  and  provided  with  a  light  which  may  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance  out  at  sea. 
Ll'GHTNING  (Nat.)  an  electrical  explosion,   accompanied 

with  a  bright  flame. 
Lightning,  Artijicial  (Mech.)  an  imitation  of  lightning  by 

gunpowder,  aurum  Julminans,  phosphorus,  iSrc. 
LIGHTROO'M   (Mar.)  a  small  apartment  in  a  vessel,  hav- 
ing double  glass  windows  near  the  magazine. 
LIGHT  Infantry  (Mil.)  vide  Light. 

LIGHTS  (Archit.)  the  apertures  in  a  house,  as  doors,  win- 
dows, &c.  which  serve  as  passages  for  the  light. 
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LIGNA'GIUM   (Archceol.)    the  right  of  cutting  wood  for 

fuel ;  also  a  tribute  due  for  the  same. 
LIGNA'TION  (Archtcol.)  a  hewing  or  purveying  of  wood. 
LI'GNO  Brasiliano  simile   (Bot.)    the   Casalpinia  sappan  of 

Linnaeus. 
LI'GNUM  (hot.)  the  wood  or  woody  part  of  a  tree,  which 

is  the  inner  bark  of  the  preceding  year,  deprived  of  its 

juice,  and  hardened  into  a  compact  mass. 
Lignum   is  also  the  name  of  different  sorts  of  wood,  as — 

Lignum  campcchiannm ,  the  Ilamatoxylum  campechianum  of 

Linnsus. — Lignum  colubrinum,  the  Strychnos  colubrina. — 

Lignum  corneum,  the  Garcinia  cornea. — Lignum  hcve,  the 

Glabraria  tersa.  —  Lignum  moluccense,  a  species  of  Croton. 

— Lignum  sappan,  the  Casalpinia  sappan. — Lignum  scho- 

lare,  the  Echites  schotaris. — Lignum  vita",    the   Guaiacum 

sanctum  of  Linna-us. 
LIGS  (Vet.)  vide  Giggs. 
LI'GTA  (Dot.)  a  species  of  the  Ahtroemeria. 
Ll'GULA  (Archaol.)  an  exemplification  or  copy  of  a  court 

roll. 
LiGULA  (Bo/.)  the  Strap,  an  appendage  to   the  leaf  in  some 

grasses. 
LiGULA   (Ent.)  a  genus  of  worms.  Order  Intestina,  which 

infest  the  intestines  of  fish. 
LIGUL.^'TUS  (Bot.)  ligulate,  or  strap-shaped  ;   an  epithet 

for  a  flower  -.fos  ligulatus,  or  corolla  ligtdata,  a  species  of 

compound  flower,  in  which  the  florets  have  their  corollets 

flat. 
LIGU'STICUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 

dria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  universal  — Cor.  universal.— 
St  AM .  Jilaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pisr.  germ  infe- 
rior ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none ;  seeds  two, 
oblong. 

Species.     The  species  are  perennials  and  biennials.  The  fol- 
lowingare  perennials,  namely, the — Ligusticum  levisticum, 
Angelica,  seu  Levisticum,  Common  Lovage. — Ligusticum 
cornubiense,  seu  Sa.xifraga,  Cornish  Lovage.     The  fol- 
lowing are  biennials;  namely,  the — Ligiuticum  peregri- 
num.  Parsley-leaved  Lovage. — Ligusticum  bcdearicum. 
Ligusticum  is  also  a  species  of  .Egnpodium. 
LIGUSTROI'DES  (Bot.)  the   Volkamcria  aculcata  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
LIGU'STRUM  (Bot.)  a  shrub,  which  is  commonly  supposed 

to  answer  to  the  Kuj^fo*  of  the  Greeks.     It  is  celebrated  by 

the  poets  for  its  whiteness. 

Virg.  Eel.  2,  v.  18. 


.ilha  ligustra 

Mart,  ad  Procellum. 


adunt.  vaccinia  nigra  Uguntu 


Qu(£tlam  me  cupit,  inviile  Frocelle, 
Tola  candidioi'  puella  cygno 
Argcuto,  wife,  libo,  ligu^tm, 

Plin.  1.  2.5,  c.  10. 
Ligustrum  Privet,  in  the  Linnean  sy.Hem,  Class  2  Dianclria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tal one. — Stam. Jilaments  two;  antheis  upright. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  short ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry 
globose ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Ligustrum  vul- 
gare,  seu  Phillyrcn,  Common  Privet. — Ligustrum  japoni- 
cum.  Broad-leaved  Privet.  Dod.  Pcmpt.  ;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  hot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn. 
Inst. 
LIKE  (GcoiM.)  vide  Similar. 

Like    (Algeb.)    an  epithet  for  quantities   and   signs. — Lile 
Quantities,  are  such  as  are  expressed  by  the  same  powers 
of  the  same  letters,  as  ia,  5  a,  3  a-,  and  1 2  a',  &c. — Like 
V  2 
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Si"iis  are  the  same  signs,  either  positive  or  negative,  as 
+"ofj  -^  3  b  +  *c,&c.:  or  —  2  n^  c  —  3  «  .r',  &c. 

Ll'LAC  (Bot.)  a  beautiful  sweet  flowering  shrub,  the  Sj/rhign 
of  Linnajus. 

LI'LIA  (Bot.)  the  third  nation  or  tribe  of  vegetables  into 
wliith  Linnaeus  had  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

LILIA'CE.E  [Bot.)  Liliaceous,  or  Lily-like  plants;  the  name 
of  one  of  Tournefort's  classes. 

LILIA'CEOUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  that  are  like 
lilies. 

LILL\'GO  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  plant,  the  Antheriam  liliago  of 
Linnaeus. 

LILIA'STRUM  (But.)  a  kind  of  plant,  the  Antheriam 
liliastrum  of  Linnaeus. 

LI'LIO  rispltode/iix  {But.)  the  Crinum  americanum  of  Linnaeus. 
— Lilio  /ii/ncint/iiia,  the  Scilla  Ulio.hyacinthus. — Lilio  nar- 
cissus, the  Amari/Uis  luten. 

LI'LITH  (Mi/lh.)  an  imaginary  da;mon  among  the  Jews. 

Ll'LIUM  (Bnt.)  Lily,  in  the  Greek  >,!■>■<.»  and  V""'  's  rec- 
koned by  Pliny  the  noblest  Hower  next  to  the  rose ;  and 
according  to  Dioscoridcs  was  a  royal  flower,  and  used  in 
garlands.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its  short  lived 
beauty. 
Theocrit.  Idyl.  23. 

fi.iVKCi  TO  xfi'ioK  bW,  ftiXf*i>frx;  kihxtt  riTT;). 
Ilorat.  Carm.  1.  1,  od.  36. 

]\'eu  daint  epulis  riisii' 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lUium. 

Virg.  Eclog.  10,  v.  25. 

florentesferulas,  et  gruinlia  Hlin  qiiassans. 
Nicandcr  apud  Atheiiceum,  1.  15. 

0('  (Ts   a/zz/SporiV,   !ToA£S5  ^i  yi   X^fl""'    A(ppo^iTll5. 

Properl.  1.  3. 

Ld'ia  mm  domind  ^ttnt  mngis  alba  meA. 

Varro   derives   the    name   Lilium   from  the   Greek  Mifim. 

Theophrast.   Hist.  Plant.  1.6,  c.6;   Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat. 

1.  1  ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  126;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  5;  Isidor.  Grig. 

1.17,   c.  19;   Hcsycliitis,  &c. 
LiLiLM,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6 
Heiandria,  Order  1  Moungynia. 

Generic  Cliaracter.  Cal.  noiie.— Cor.  petals  six.— St.i.m. 
/ilamciils  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pi.sT.  ;n:e;jH  oblong;  style 
"cylindric;  stigma  thickish. — Pek.  cfl;Mi</f  oblong ;  seeds 
numerous. 

Species.  The  sjiecies  are  bulbs,  as  the — Lilium  candidiini, 
seu  Saltan,  Common  White  Lily — Lilium  Imlliiferuni, 
Bulb-bearing,  or  Orange  Lily. — Lilium  pomponium,  seu 
Martagun,  Pompian  Lily. — Lilium  chalcedonicnm,  seu 
flemrrocall/s,  Scarlet  Marlagon  Lily. — Lilium  superbum, 
Great  Yellow  Martiigon  Lily.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.: 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh .  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Hot.;  UniiUiat.;  'J'onru.  In.tt. 
Lilium  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  the — .'Imaryllis 

cqueslris  of  Liiuiirus. — Lilinm  convallium,  the  Convallaiia. 

— Lilium  persicum,  the  Frilillaria  persica. — Lilium  super- 

livm,  the  Gloriiisa  superba. 
Ll'LY  (Hot.)  the  Lilium,  and  also  a  species  of  Agapanlhus 

of  Linna;u8. — Day-Lily,  a  species  of  the  Hemerocallis. — 

Guernsey-Lily,    the    Amaryllis  farniensis    of   Linnseus. — 

May-Lily,    a  species   of  the   Convallaria. —  Lily   of  the 

Valley  a"  species  of   the    Convallaria. — Persian  Lily,  the 

Frilillaria  persica. — Water-Lily,  a  species  of  Nymph u'a. — 

Thorn-Lily,  the  Cnte^lxca  spinnsa. 
LI'MA   (/}'//.)   a  plant,  the  ryj;M»nK /mm  of  Linna-'us. 
LI'MAII.  (Metal.)  filings  of  any  metal. 
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LIMA'TUM  MflW/j  (Chem.)  the  filings  of  steel. 

LI'.MATURE  (Met.)  the  powder  or  dust  which  comes  from 
filing. 

Ll'MAX  (Ent.)  the  Slug  or  Snail,  a  genus  of  worms,  Order 
Mollusca,  having  an  oblong  body  and  four  feelers,  with  an 
eye  at  the  tip  of  each. 

LIMB  (.Istron.)  the  utmost  edge  or  border  of  the  body,  or 
disk  of  the  sun  or  moon,  when  either  is  in  an  eclipse. 

Limb  (Math.)  the  utmost  edge  or  border  of  a  mathematical 
instrument,  as  of  an  astrolabe,  &.c. ;  also  the  circumference 
of  the  original  circle  in  any  projection  of  a  sphere  on  a 
plane. 

Limb   (Bot.)  vide  Limbus. 

LI'MHECK   (  Chem.)  or  alembic,  a  distilling  vessel. 

LI'MliER  Holes  (Mar.)  or  Limbers,  square  holes  cut  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  floor  timbers,  as  a  channel  for  the 
waters. — Limber  Boards,  pieces  of  plank  which  form  a 
part  of  the  lining  of  the  ship's  floor  immediately  above  the 
limbers,  which  are  occasionally  removed  to  clear  the  lim- 
bers of  any  filth. — Limber- Kentlidge,  pigs  of  iron  or  lead, 
cast  so  as  to  fit  in  the  limbers. — Limber-Ilope,  a  rope  which 
is  kept  to  draw  through  the  limbers  in  order  to  clear  them. 

LI'MBERS  (Guun.)  a  kind  of  two  wheeled  carriage,  to 
which  the  carriage  of  a  cannon  is  joined  on  the  inarch. 

LIMBUS  (Bot.)  the  limb,  border,  or  upper  dilated  part  of 
a  monopetalous  corolla. 

LiMiius  patrnm  (Theol.)  Limbo,  a  place  where,  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  deceased  patriarchs  resided 
till  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  ;  also  a  place  for  such  as  die 
without  baptism. 

LIME  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  tree  bearing  sweet  flowers,  the  Citrus 
acris  of  Linnaeus. 

Lime  (Min.)  Calx,  a  sort  of  earth  which  exists  in  almost 
every  substance,  but  is  found  purest  in  limestone,  mar- 
bles, and  chalk.  It  is  procured  by  a  well  known  process 
with  heat,  called  the  burning  of  lime,     [vide  Calx] 

Lime  (Chem.)  is  in  solid  white  masses,  easily  reducible  to 
powder,  of  a  hot  burning  taste,  that  tinges  vegetables,  first 
blue,  and  afterwards  yellow.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2'3. 
By  combining  with  chlorine  gas  it  forms  the  Chloride  of 
Lime;  and  by  its  combination  with  acids,  it  forms  dif- 
ferent salts,  as  the  Sulphate  of  Lime,  which  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris  ;  and 
the  Fluate  of  Lime,  which  is  otherwise  called  Derbyshire 
Spar. 

LI'MENARCH  (Ant.)  AiM-f.%.!5,  from  >ii/ii»,  a  port  or  har- 
bour ;  and  ip;K>i,  government ;  a  warden  of  a  sea-port. 

LI'MER  (Sport.)  the  name  of  a  large  dog  used  in  hunting 
wild  boars. 

LIMES  (Bot.)  a  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the  juice  of  which      i 
is  a  very  strong  acid.  ■ 

LI'MESTONE   (Min.)  the  Marmor  vulgalum,  or  Common      T 
Marble,  from  which  lime  is  prepared. 

Ll'.Ml'^UM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  7  Heptandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  ;je- 
lals  five. — SiAM.Jilaments  seven;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  globose;  styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none; 
seeds  two. 
Sjiecies.  The  species  are  the — Limeum  africanum,  African 
Limeum. — Limeum  iucanum.  Hoary  Limeum,  &c. 

LI'MIT  (Math.)  a  determinate  quantity  to  which  a  variable 
one  continually  approaches,  and  may  come  nearer  to  it 
than  by  any  given  dilference,  but  cannot  go  beyond  it. — 
Limits  of  the  Roots  of  Equal  ion,  that  part  of  the  science  of 
Algebra,  by  means  of  which  the  solution  of  Liquations  is 
much  facilitated,  particularly  in  cases  where  one  can  pro- 
ceed by  equations  only. 

Limit  of  a  Planet  (.^stron.)  its  greatest  heliocentric  latitude. 

LIMITA'TION  of  Actions  (Law)  a  certain  time  assigned  by 
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statute  within  which  an  action  must  be  brought,  called  in 
Scotland  Prescription. — Liniitalion  of  estate,  the  modifica- 
tion or  settlement  of  an  estate,  determining  how  long  it 
shall  continue.  It  is  called  by  Littleton  a  conUition  in  /mc; 
and  is  generally  made  by  such  words  as  durante  vila, 
nuamdiu,  duni,  &c. — Limitation  is  also  taken  for  the  com- 
pass and  time  of  an  estate.  Lit.  §  380;  Co.  Lit.  3.  13. 
LIMITED /woWcHi  (Geom.)   a  problem  which  has  but  one 

solution,  or  which  can  be  solved  but  one  way. 
LI'MITOUS   (Ecc.)  a  friar  who  had  a  licence  to  beg,  &c. 
LI'MMER    {i'el.)    a   mongrel   dog  engendered  between   a 

hound  and  a  mastift". 
LIMNANTHE'MIUM  (Bjt.)  the  Menyanthes  yiymphoides  of 

Linna;us. 
LI'MNER  (Paint.)    one  who  paints  in  water  colours  and 

takes  profiles. 
LI'MNIA   (Bat.)  the  CYayfoww  sii/m-a  of  Linnaeus. 
LI'iVINOPEUCE  (Dot.)  the  Hippuris  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 
LI'MO  (Bnt.)  a  species  of  the  Citrus. 

LIMOCI'NCTI  (Ant.)  Roman  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
public  sacrifices,  and  were  dressed  in  a  long  garment  called 
the  Linius,  which  went  down  to  the  feet.  IIi/gi>i.  de  Limit, 
Constit. ;  Aid.  Getl.  1.  I'i,  c.  2  ;  /"<-,?<.  de  Verb.  Sig7iif. 
LIMODO'RUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynan- 
dria.  Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  spathes  vague. — Cor.  petals  five. 
— St  AM.  Jilamenls  oblong. — Pist.  germ  columnar;  sli/le 
filiform  ;  stigma  funnel-form. — Per.   capsule  columnar ; 
seetls  numerous,  like  saw  dust. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Limodorum 
altum,  Satyricum,  seu  Helleborine,  Tall  Limodorum. — 
Limodorum  striatum,  seu  Epidendrum. — Limodorum  fal- 
catum,  seu  Orchis. 
Limodorum  is  also  the  Orchis  ahorliva  of  Linnaeus. 
LI'MON  (Bot.)  a  tree,  the  Citrus  Union  of  Linnaeus. 
LIMO'NIA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  ;«'- 
tals  three. — St Ayi. ^filaments  six  to  ten  ;  anthers  linear. — 
PiST.  germ  oblong  ;   style  cylindric  ;  stigma  flat. — 1'er. 
berry  ovate  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.     The  species  are   trees,   as  the — Limonia  mono- 
phylla,  seu  Limonia,   Simple-leaved  Limonia. — Limonia 
tri/hliata,   Three-leaved  Limonia. — Limonia  acidissima, 
seu  Schinus. 
LIMONIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Staiice. 
LIMO'NIUM  (Bot.)  the  Sarracenin  purpurea  of  Linnaus. 
LIMOSE'LLA  (But.)    a  genus   of  plants,    Class  14  Didy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Chi.,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. —  St.\'M.  Jilamcnts   four;    anthers    simple.  —  Pisr. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  globose. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  oval. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Limosella  aqua- 
tica,  Plantago  spergula,  seu  Alsiiie,  Common  Mudwort, 
or  Bastard  Plantain,  &c. 
LI'MPET  (Knt.)  a  testaceous  animal,  the  Patella  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  shell  of  which   is  subconic,  and  the  animal  a 
slug.     It  is  commonlj'  found  adhering  to  oysters. 
LIMO'SUM  Sa.xum  (Ulin.)  the  mudstone,  so  called  because 

it  is  soon  dissolved  in  dirt. 
LINAGRO'STIS  [Bot.)  several  species  of  the  Eriophorum 

of  Linnaeus. 
LI'X.AMENT  (Surg.)  a  tent  made  of  lint,   or  linen,  which 

is  used  for  wounds. 
LINA'RI.\   (Bot.)  the  Antirrhinum  cirrhosum  of  Linnaeus. 
LINA'RLE  AFFINIS  (Rot.)  the  SenecioUniJolius  of  Linna:us. 
LINA'RIUM  (Archccol.)  a  flax-plat  where  flax  is  sown. 
LI'NCH-PIN  (Mech.)  an  iron  pin  which  keeps  on  the  wheel 
to  the  axle-tree  of  any  sort  of  carriage. 
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LINCO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penlandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  inferior. — CoR.  2>etals 
five  ;  anthers  obtuse. — Pisx.  germ  inferior  ;  styles  two  ; 
stigmas  simple. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the — Linconia 
alopecuroidia,  seu  Coridis,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

LI'NCTUS  (Med.)  a  soft  kind  of  medicine  which  is  taken 
by  sucking  or  licking  it  in  gradually. 

LI'NDEN-TREE  (Bot.)  the  lime-tree  ;  a  tree  bearing  sweet 
flowers. 

LINDE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  He-tandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.  petals  iix. —  Stam. 
Jilaments  six  ;  anthers  minute. — PiST.  germ  ovate ;  style 
upright ;  stigmas  two.  —  Per.  capsules  two ;  seeds 
none. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Lindcra  umbella, 
seu  Kuro  nosji,  a  native  of  Japan. 

LINDE'RNI.A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  U  Didy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. —  CoR.  petal 
one. — Stam. Jilaments  four;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  o-^nK 
ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  emarginated. — Per.  capsule 
ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lindernia  pyxi 
daria,  Capraria,  Graliola,  seu  Ruellia. — Lindernia  dian- 
thera,  seu  Erinus,  &c. 

LINE  (Geom.)  a  quantity  extended  in  length  only.  It  is 
sometimes  considered  as  generated  by  the  flux,  or  motion 
of  a  point ;  and  sometimes  as  the  limit  and  termination  of 
a  superficies,  without,  however,  forming  any  part  of  the 
superficies  itself.  Lines  are  generally  distinguished  into 
right  and  curve  lines. — Jiight  lines,  considered  with  regard 
to  their  position,  are  perpendicular,  oblique,  or  paralleL 
[vide  Geometry']  —  Curve  lines,  or  curves,  are  distinguished 
into  geometrical  and  mechanical,  [vide  Curve'] — Line  of 
measures,  that  line  in  which  falls  the  diameter  of  any  cir- 
cle that  is  to  be  projected.  —  Line  of  numbers,  a  line 
usually  placed  on  carpenters'  and  other  rules,  which,  run- 
ning parallel  with  them,  shows  the  logarithms ;  it  is  also 
called  Gunter's  line,  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  it.. — 
Line,  also  a  French  measure  of  length,  being  the  12th 
part  of  an  inch,  or  the  lt4-th  part  of  a  foot. 

Line  of  the  Apsides  (Astruii.)  or  o/tlie  Apses,  the  line  joining 
the  two  apses,  or  the  longer  axis  of  a  planet. — Fiducial 
line,  the  index  line,  or  edge  of  the  ruler,  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  an  astrolabe,  or  other  instrument, 
on  which  the  sights  are  fitted,  and  the  divisions  marked. — 
Horizontal  line,  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon. — Line  of  the 
nodes,  that  which  joins  the  nodes  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
being  the  common  section  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  with 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Line,  horizontal  (Dial.)  the  common  section  of  the  horizon 
and  the  dial  plate. — Horary,  or  hour  lines,  the  common 
intersections  of  the  hour  caxles  of  the  sphere  with  the 
plane  of  the  dial. — Equinoctial  line,  the  common  inter- 
section of  the  equinoctial  and  the  plane  of  the  dial. — Sub- 
stilar  line,  that  line  on  which  the  style  of  the  dial  is 
erected. 

Line  of  direction  (Mech.)  vide  Direction. 

Line  (Fort.)  that  which  is  drawn  on  the  ground  of  the  field 
from  one  point  to  another.  This  may  be  either  a  trench 
with  a  parapet,  or  a  row  of  gabions,  &c.  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  fire,  &c.  Lines  are  most  commonly  made  to  shut 
up  an  avenue,  or  entrance,  to  some  place,  and  are  distin- 
guished into  lines  of  approach,  of  defence,  of  communication, 
contravallation,  &c.     [vide  Fortification] 

Line,  lateral  (Ich.)  the  line  which,  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
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is  in  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  most  fishes,    [vide  Ichthyo- 

ILlNE  nf  distance  (Per.)  vide  Distnnce. — Geometrical  line,  a 
right  line  drawn  in  any  manner  on  the  geometrical  plane. 
— Ground,  or  fondamentcd  line,  is  the  common  inter- 
section of  the  geometrical  plane,  and  the  jjlane  of  the 
picture.  —  Line  of  the  front,  any  line  parallel  to  the 
ground  line. — Horizontal  line,  the  common  section  of  the 
horizontal  plane,  and  that  of  the  representation,  or  draught. 

—  Vertical  line,  the  section  of  the  vertical  and  draft  planes. 

—  Visual  line,  the  line,  or  ray,  conceived  to  pass  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. — Objective  line,  anj'  line  drawn  on  the 
geometrical  plane,  whose  representation  is  sought  for  in 
the  draught,  or  picture. 

L.INE  (Mil)  is  used,  in  different  senses,  in  application  to  the 
army  ;  as,  1.  The  regular  troops,  in  distinction  from  other 
establishments  of  a  military  nature.  All  numbered  and 
marching  regiments  are  called  the  line,  in  distinction  from 
the  militia,  volunteers,  fencibles,  yeomanry,  marines,  &c. 
The  Guards,  however,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  not 
being  reckoned  of  the  line.  2.  Line,  or  line  of  battle,  the 
disposition  of  an  army.  European  armies  are  commonly 
drawn  up  in  three  lines,  which  were  formerly  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  van,  or  advance  guards,  the  tnain 
body,  and  the  rear  guard.  Tile  term  is  applied,  in  this 
sense,  in  many  phrases;  as  "The  line  is  well-dressed," 
when  no  part  is  out  of  the  straight  alignement.  "  To  form 
tlie  line,"  to  arrange  the  men  in  the  order  of  battle. 
"  To  break  the  line,"  to  change  the  direction  from  that  of 
a  straight  line,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cross  fire  ;  also  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  order  of  battle,  and  to  put  them  into  con- 
fusion. "  The  line  turns  out,"  when  the  men  are  drawn  out 
in  a  line. — Lines  of  support,  the  lines  of  attack  which  are 
formed  to  support  one  another. — Lines  of  march,  signify 
either  the  tactical  succession  of  the  component  parts  of  an 
army  that  is  put  in  motion,  or  the  bodies  of  armed  men. 
Lincofniarch  signifies  also  any  distance  of  groundover  which 
armed  bodies  move  in  regular  succession. — Line  of  opera- 
lion,  that  line  which  corresponds  with  the  line  of  commu- 
nication, and  proceeds  from  the  base  point. — Retiring  line, 
a  body  of  armed  men  that  has  advanced  against  an  op- 
posing enemy  in  order  of  battle,  withdrawing  itself  with 
regularity  from  the  immediate  scene  of  action Line- 
firings  are  executed  separately  and  independently  by  each 
battalion. — Line  nf  demarcation,  a  line  which  is  drawn  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  certain 
lands  and  territories  belonging  to  different  powers. 

Line  {Mar.)  is  used  in  different  senses  and  applications  at 
sea,  denoting,  1.  The  arraHgement,  or  order,  in  which  a 
fleet  of  ships  of  war  are  disposed  to  engage  an  enemy  ; 
whence  the  phrase,  "  A  ship  of  the  line,"  signifying  a 
ship  that  is  large  enough  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  line,  and 
to  have  place  in  the  engagement.  2.  A  general  name  for 
the  small  ropes  used  in  a  ship  formed  of  two  or  more 
strands  of  fine  thread  ;  as  the  deep-sea  line,  a  long  line 
marked  at  every  five  fathoms  with  small  strands  of  line, 
knotted  ;  it  is  used  with  the  deep-sea  lead  ;  white  line,  that 
which  h 
line,  &c. 

Line  (Geog.)  another  name  for  tlie  Equator,  or  Equinoctial 
Line. 

Like  (Fen)  that  direction  opposite  to  the  adversary,  wherein 
the  slioulder,  right-arm,  and  sword,  should  always  be  found. 

TO  Line  (Fort.)  to  surround  and  strengthen  a  work  with  a 
good  wall,  or  turf,  &c. 

TO  Line  (Mil.)  to  form  in  a  line,  or  place  along  any  line  ; 
thus,  "  To  line  men,"  to  dress  any  given  body  of  men,  so 
that  they  shall  all  collectively  form  an  even  line.  "  To 
line  hedges,  a  coast,"  &c.  to  plant  troops  .along  hedges, 
coasts,  &c. 
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TO  Line  (Mason.)  to  case  a  wall  with  stone,  &c. 
Line  of  Incidence  (Opt.)  vide  Incidence. 

hittF.  t)f  gravitation  o/' a  heavy  bodi/  (Phy.)  a   line  supposed 
to  be  drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  by  which  it 
tends  downwards. 
LINE  A   alba  {Anat.)    a   concourse  of  the   tendons   of  the 

oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
LI'NEAL   Consangiiinili/  (Laxo)  that  which  subsists  between 
persons,  of  whom  one  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the   other. — Lineal  descent,    the   descent  of  estates  from 
ancestor  to  heir,  i.  e.  from  one  to  another  in  a  direct  line. 
— Linneal  xvarrantij  is  where  the  heir   derives,  or  may  by 
possibility  derive,  his  title  to  land  warranted,  either  from 
or  through  the  ancestor  who  makes  the  warranty. 
LI'NEAR  Numbers  (Math.)  such  as  have  relation  to  length 
only. — Linear  Problem,  such  a  one  as  can  be  solved  geome- 
trically by  the  intersection  of  two  right  lines. 
LINEA'RIS  (Bot.)    linear,    an   epithet   for  a  leaf;   folium 
li)icarc,    a    leaf  of  the  same   breadth    throughout,    as   in 
Grasses,  Rosemary,  &c.     It  is  applied,  in  the  same  sense, 
to  the  petiole,  involucre,  perianth,  petals,  spike,  &c. 
LINEA'TUS   (Hot.)  lineate,  an   epithet  for  a   leaf;  folium 
lincatum,  a  leaf,   the  surface  of  which  is  slightly  marked 
longitudinally  with  depressed  parellel  lines. 
LIN(i   (Ich.)  a  sort  of  cod-fish,  the  Gadus  molva  of  Linnscus, 
which  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and  takes  its  name  from 
its  great  length.     The  ling  deposits  its  spawn  in  .June,  and 
is   in   perfection  from  February  to  May.     While  it   is  in 
season,  its  liver  is  white ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  goes  out  of  sea- 
son, the  liver  becomes  as  red  as  that  of  a  bullock.     This 
fish   is  salted  in  great  quantities,  both  for  exportation  and 
hoine  consumption. 
LI'NGEL   (Mcch.)  a  little  tongue,  or  thong  of  leather. 
LI'NGOT  (Chem.)  or  linget,  an  iron  mould  of  several  shapes, 
in  which  melted  metals  arc  usually  poured  ;  also  a  small 
mass  of  metal.  , 

LI'NGOUM  (Bot.)  the  Pterocarpus  draco  of  Linmsus.  M 

i  L'INGUA  (.4nat.)  the  Tongue,     [vide  Tongue']  9 

!  Lingua  (Bot.)  several  species  of  the   Ranunculus. — Lingua 
cervina,  the    Acrostichnm   Intifolium   of  Linnaeus. — Lingua 
passcrina,  the  Stellera  passerina. 
1  LINGUA'LIS  (Anat.)  the  name  of  a  muscle  which  is  said  to 
i       pass  from  the  root  of  the  os  Hi/oides,  to  the  top  of  the 
tongue. 
LIN(iUA'TULA  (Ent.)    a  sort  of  worms.    Class    Vermes, 
I       and  Order   Intestina,  in  the  Linnean  system,  which  have 
I       a  depressed  body,  and  a  mouth  placed  before. 
1  LINCiUIFO'K.MIS  (not.)  tongue-shaped;  an   epithet  for  a 
1       leaf;  folium   linguiforme,    sen   lingutatum,    a  leaf  that   is 
I      linear,  fleshy,  blunt  at  the  end,  convex  underneath,  and 
I      having  usually  a  cartilaginous   border,  as  in    Mesembry- 
\       anthemum,   .4loe,  &c. 
LI'NIMENT  (Med.)  an  external  medicine  of  a  middle  con- 
sistence, between  an  oil  and  an  ointment. 
LI'NIN(;  (Mech.)  the  act  of  marking  the  length,  breadth, 
or  depth  of  any  piece  of  timber,  according  to  instruction 
I .    and  design,  by  a  cord  rubbed  with  red  or  white  chalk. 

LINK  (Mech.)  a  torch  made  .of  pitch. 
1  Link    (Mil.)    the  rein,  or  thong,    with  which    the   cavalry 
'      link  their  liorses  together,  that  they  may  not  disperse. 
I  LI'NKIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Tremella. 
'  LINN^E'A   (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    called  after   Linnaeus, 
Class  14-  Didy)tamia,  Order  2  Aiigiospermia. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth   double.  —  CoR.   one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  compressed.— 
I'lST.  germ    roundish,    inferior;    style   filiform;    stigma 
globose. — Feu.  berry  juiceless  ;  seeds  two. 
iipecies.      The  single  species,    the   Linncea   borealis,   seu 
Valerianella,     Campanula,    seu    Nummularia,   &c.    the 
Two-Flowered  Linnaea,  is  a  perennial. 
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LINN^'AN  Si/stem  (Nat.)  the  mode  of  classification  which 
Linnfeus  hns  framed  for  distinguishing  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  from  each  other  by  their  external  characters. 

LI'NNET  (Dm.)  a  bird  of  the  (inch  kind,  the  Fringilln 
linota,  which  is  mostly  of  a  brown  colour  .5^  inches  long, 
feeds  principally  on  hemp  seeds,  sings  well,  and  lays  five 
eggs,  rather  white  with  chesnut  spots. 

LINOCA'RPUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Liniim. 

LINOCIE'RA  (Bot.)  a  name  given  by  Home  to  a  genus  of 
plants.   Class  '1  Diandria,  Order  I  I^Iunngytiia. 

LINOPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Thesium. 

LINO'SYRIS  (Bot.)  the  C/in/soco»ifi  Unosi/ris  of  Linnseus. 

LI'NSEED  (Bot.)  the  seed  of  the  flax  plant,  which  is  much 
used  in  medicine,  being  mucilaginous  and  oily,  lubricating 
and  emollient. 

LINSEY-WOOLSEY  (Com.)  cloth  made  of  linen  and 
woollen  mixed  together. 

LI'NSTOCK  (Gun».)  a  short  staff  of  wood,  with  a  match  at 
the  end  of  it,  used  in  firing  oft"  of  cannons. 

LINT  {f>iirg.)  the  soft  substance  of  linen  scraped  very  fine 
for  the  purpose  of  application  to  wounds. 

LI'NTEL  (Arc/lit.)  the  upper  part  of  a  door,  or  window 
frame. 

LI'NUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Penlandria, 
Order  5  Penlagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianf/i  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
funnel-form. — Stam.  f  laments  five  ;  aiillicrs  simple. — 
PisT.  germ  ovate;  sti/Ies  five;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
capsules  globose  ;  seeds  solitarj*. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Limim 
perenne,  Perennial  Flax.  —  Linum  viscosum.  Clammy 
Flax. — Linum  angustifolium,  Narrow-leaved  Flax,  &c. 
But  the  Linum  usitatissimum.  Common  Flax. — Linum 
gallicum,  Y'ellow  Flax,  &c.  are  annuals.  Chis.  Hist.; 
Dod.  Pempl.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ; 
Park.  Tlieal.  Bot.  ;   Rati  Hi.st.  ;    Tnurn.  hist. 

Linum  is  also  the  name  for  a  species  of  the  Gj/psophila. 

LI'ON  (Ant.)  vide  Leo. 

Lion  (ZjoI.)  the  Feds  Leo  of  Linnaeus,  so  classed  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  cat  tribe;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa 
and  India,  preys  on  all  sorts  of  large  quadrupeds,  and, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  on  man.  Its  strength  is  so  great 
that  a  single  stroke  of  his  paw  is  sufficient  to  break  the 
back  of  a  horse,  and  one  sweep  of  his  tail  will  throw  a 
strong  man  to  the  ground.  When  the  lion  comes  up  to  his 
prey,  he  always  knocks  it  down  dead,  and  seldom  bites  it 
until  it  is  killed. 

Lion  (Her.)  this  animal,  being  accounted  the  king  of  beasts, 
has  been  chosen  more  frequently  as  a  bearing  in  coat 
armour  than  any  other  common  charge,  and  admits,  there- 
fore, of  almost  all  the  forms  of  blazon  by  which  animals 
are  described,  [vide  Heraldry] — Lion  King  at  Arms. 
[[vide  Li/on.'] 

LI'ONCEL  (Her.)  a  small  lion,  the  name  by  which  lions 
are  said  to  be  blazoned  when  there  are  more  than  one  in 
an  escutcheon. 

LIP   (Aunt.)   \ide  Anatomy. 

Lip  (Bot.)  vide  Labium. 

LIPA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  i  Dccandria . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous— STAM._//ameH/.?  simple;  anthers  ovate. — 
PisT.  o-erm  sessile;  s/?^ma  simple. — Per.  /eo;!(7?if;  ovate ; 
seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Liparia  sphcerica, 
seu  Genista,  Globe-flowered  Liparia. — Liparia  nmbel- 
lata,  seu  Borbonia,  Umbelled  Liparia,  &c. 

LI'PARIS  (Ich.)  A,iT«pi5,  a  kind  of  fish,  so  called  from  its 
consisting  principally  of  Aix-o?,  fat. 

LIPA'ROCELE  (Med.)  from  >(to?,  fat,  and  k^'aji,  a  rupture; 
a  sort  of  sarcocele  which  arises  from  excess  of  Akto?,  fat. 
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LIPODE'RMUS  (Med.)  Mtvc^if/juic,  a  disease  in  the  prepuce, 
which  prevents  it  from  being  drawn  back ;  also  a  name  for 
one  who  has  lost  the  prepuce. 
LIPO'MA  (Med.)  from  pus-o^,  fat;  a  solitary  soft  indolent 
tumour  which  arises  from  excess  of  the  adeps  in  the 
cellular  membrane. 
LI'PPI.A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didi/namia, 
Order  J  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  prriiinth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one.  —  Stam.  jilaments  four;  anthers  simple. — PisT. 
germ  ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  oblique. — Per.  none  ; 
seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lippia  ovata, 
Dalea,  seu  Selago. — Lippia  cymosa,  seu  Spirarc,  &c. 
LI'PPIE   (Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Scotland,  equal  to  the 

fourth  of  a  peck. 
Ll'PPITUDE  (Med.)  blcareyedness,  or  the  watery  state  of 
the   eye,    when,  from   its  margin,    a   clear   humour  con- 
tinually exudes. 
LI'PTOTES  (Rhet.)  Xii-roTi-.c,  from  JitiVw,  to  be  deficient;  a 
fault  of  speech  wherein  the  force  of  the  words  is  not  an- 
swerable to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject. 
LIPY''R1A   (Med.)  AHT.af.^;  a  continual  fever,  wherein  the 

outward  parts  are  cool,  while  the  inward  parts  burn. 
LIQUA'.MEN  (Chem.)  any  thing  capable  of  being  melted, 

particularly  unctous  substances. 
LIQUE'SCENCE   (Chem.)  the  aptness  in  certain  things  to 

melt,  or  grow  liquid. 
LIQUID  (Chem.Sfc.)  vide  Liguids. 

LIQUIDA'.MBAR  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo- 
noecia,  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  none. — Stam. 
f laments  numerous;  anthers  upright. — Pist.  germ  ob- 
long; styles  two;  stigmas  recurved. — Per.  capsule  ovate; 
seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  LiquidamJjar 
styraciflua,  seu  Styrax,  Maple-leaved  Liquidambar,  or 
Sweet  Gum. — Lirjuidambar  imberbe,  Oriental  Liquidam- 
b.ir,  &c.  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Rnii  Hist. 
TO  LIQUIDATE  (Com.)  to  adjust,  or  balance,  an  account 

in  the  public  funds. 
LIQUIDATION  (Com.)  the  adjustment  and  balancing  of 

accounts. 
LI'QUIDS   (Chem.)  a  class  of  fluids  which  are  not  sensibly- 
elastic,  nor  diminish  in  bulk,  when  pressed  upon,  in  distinc- 
tion from  airs,  or  gases,  which  are  elastic  fluids. 
Liquids  (Gram.)  the  five  letters,  /,  m,  n,  r,  s,  so  called  from 

their  soft  and  melting  sound. 
LI'QUOR  (Med.)  a  name  for  different  solutions  medicinally 
employed;  as  liquor  Ammonia,  a  solution   of  Ammonia; 
Liquor  Calcis,  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  lime   in  water, 
&c. 
LI'QUORICE  (Bot.)  the  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  of  Lmnsus. — 
Liquorice  Vetch,  the  Astragalus  glycyphyllus  of  Linnaeus. 
Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Ger.  Herb. ;   Pari:  TheaL—WM  Liquorice, 
the  Abrus  precatorius  of  Linnaeus. 
LI'RA  (Com.)  a  small  money  of  account  in  Italy,  reckoned 

at  something  more  than  eight-pence  sterling. 
LI'RICONFANCY'  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Convallarm. 
LIRIODE'NDRON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Po- 
lyandria, Order  7  Polifgynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  six.— St  AM.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  linear. — 
PisT.  germs  numerous;  style  none;   stigma   globose. — 
Per.  none  ;  iec</^  numerous. 
S]}ecies.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the— Liriodeiidron  tult- 
pi/era.    Common   Tulip-Tree.  —  Liriodeiidron    letifera, 
seu  Sampaca,  &c. 
LI'RIUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Li7m»H. 
LIS  (Com.)  a  long  measure  in  China  equal  to  about  180 
fathoms. 
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LISIA'NTHUS  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Paitan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Con.  petal 
one. — St.\m,  JUnments  five  ;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  gertn 
oblong ;  sli//e  filiform  ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  oblong  ; 
seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lisianlhus  longi. 
Jhlius,  seu  Rapunculus. — Lisianlhus  sempervirens,  Bigno- 
nia,  Ge/seminuni,  seu  Si/ringa,  S;c.  Raii  Hist. 
LI'SPOUND  [Com.)  a  weight  at  Hamburgh  equal  to  fifteen 

pounds  avoirdupois. 
LIST  (Law)  or  Civil  List,  the  whole  of  the  king's  revenue 

in  his  own  distinct  capacit}'. 
List  (Mil.)  a  roll  or  catalogue,  a.s  the  annual  and  monthly 

armiy  list.  Sec. 
List  (Mar.)  an  inclination  to  one  side,  as,  "  The  ship  has  a 
list  to  starboard,"  i.  e.  is  depressed  lower  in  the  water  on 
that  side. 
List  (.Irchit.)  vide  Listel. 
List  (Afcch.)  a  border  or  edge  of  cloth. 
LI'STEL  (.4rchit.)  a  small  band,  or  square  moulding,  serving 
to  crown  or  accompany  larger  mouldings,  or  sometimes  to 
separate  the  flutings  of  columns. 
LISTS  [Archccol.)  a  place  inclosed  in  with  rails  for  tourna- 
ments, races,  wrestlings,  and  other  exercises. 
LI'TA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  I 
Alonogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.    C Ai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. petal 
one. — St  Ail.  filaments  none;  anthers  Ave. — Pist.  germ 
oblong  ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  headed. — Pek.  capsule  ob- 
long ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     The  species  are,  the — Lila  rosea,   ccendea,  seu 
Voi/ria,  natives  of  Guiana. 
LI'TANY  (£ff.)  from  the  Greek  MTamlct,  a  supplication ;  a 
name  for  supplications  and  public   prayers   used   by   the 
Romish  church   in  processions,  and  on  feast  days,  for  the 
invocation  of  (iod  and  the  saint.';.     It  is  also  applied  to  the 
general  supplication   or  prayer  which  is  said  or  sung  in 
churches,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
LI'TEUA  salutaris  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  letter  A,  be- 
cause it  denoted  the  acquittal  of  any  one  who  had  been  ac- 
cused,    [vide  //] 
LiTEH.'V  (Archccd.)  a  litter,   or  straw  for  a  bed,  even  for  the 
king's  bed  ;   so  called  from  lectum,  a  bed.     Mon.  Amrl. 
tom.  2,  p.  33. 
LI'TER/E  lanrent(c  (/Jwi.)  letters  wreathed  with  laurel,  which 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  generals  to  announce  any  victory 
that  they  had  obtained. 
LiTEB.i-;  sulutoria   (Archaol.)  magical    characters,  supposed 
to  be  of  such   power  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
bind  such  persons  as  carried  them  about  with  them.     Bede, 
1.  i;  c.  '22. 
LiteRjK  (Lniv)  letters,     [vide  Letters'] 
LI'TEUAL, /«!</<  (Print.)  an  error  in  printing,  either  by  the 

omission,  the  redundancy,  or  misplacing  of  letters. 
LI'TE.'IAIIY  ■properly  (Law)  the  property  that  an  author  or 
his  assignee  has  in  the  copy  of  any  literary  work,  which  is 
called  h.'s  copy-right. 
LI'TEUATKS  (Cus.)  a  name  given  to  those  who  are  admitted 
to  ordination  by  the  bishop  without  having  taken  a  univer- 
sity degree. 
LITER  A'TI  (yinl.)  those  branded  with  any  letters  by  way  of 

ignominy,      [vide  Jnscripti] 
LITER ATU'RA  (Archwol.)  education,   and  ad  lileraluram 
ponere,  to  put  to  schoo/,  which  liberty  was  anciently  denied 
to  servile  tenants. 
LITIIA(iO'GA  (Med.)  from  ^'i'^,  a  stone,  and  «ys;,  to  drive  ; 

medicines  which  expel  the  stone. 
LPfHARGE  (Min.)  from  .Ai'^e?,  a  stone,  and  ufyvfm,  silver; 
the  licum  of  lend  tliut  arises  in  purifying  silver  with  lead.  I 
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Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
metals  with  which  the  silver  is  alloyed.  The  white  is  called 
litharge  of  silver,  the  red  litharge  of'  gold.  PUn.  1.  26, 
c.  11. 

LITHI'ASIS  (Med.)  AiSia(ri5,  from  >.i'fio5,  a  stone;  the  disease 
called  the  stone ;  also  a  disease  in  the  eye.  [[vide  Cha- 
lazal 

LI'THIATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
lithic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  lithiate  of  ammonia. 
&c. 

LI'THIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  extracted  from  the  urinary 
calculus. 

LITHIZO'NTES  (iV//«.)  a  kind  of  ordinary  carbuncle.  Plin. 
I.  37,  c.  7. 

LITHOBO'LIA  (Ant.)  >MioxU,  i.e.  lapidation;  a  festival 
celebrated  by  the  Troezenians  in  memory  of  Lamia  and 
Auxesia,  two  virgins,  who  coming  from  Crete  to  Troezen 
in  a  time  of  tumult  and  sedition,  were  stoned  to  death. 
Pans.  Corinth.  &c. 

LITHOCOLLA  (Chem.)  XilixoPiXx,  from  A.'^e;,  a  stone,  and 
xiAAa,  glue ;  a  cement  with  which  stones  are  joined  and 
fastened  together. 

LITHODE'NDRON  (Min.)  Coral. 

LITHOEI'DES(.lHa<.)  Xii^uSk,  an  epithet  for  the  bone  of 
the  scull  called  the  os  pctrosum. 

LITHOGLY'PHUS  (Ant.)  ^i6y/},u<pcc,  a  lapidary,  or  stone- 
cutter. 

LITHO'GRAPIIY,  (Xal.)  from  A/do;,  a  stone,  and  yc^^fi^, 
to  write;  a  scientific  description  of  stones. 

LITHO'LABON  (Surg.)  from  ^.^Ccc,  a.  stone,  and  a,«u,/3«to,  to 
lay  hold  of;  a  sort  of  forceps  for  extracting  the  stone. 

LI'THOMANCY  (Ant.)  >MiJua.sTu:i ,  a  sort  of  divination  by 
means  of  a  precious  stone,  called  sideritcs.  Tiie  person 
who  consulted  it  washed  it  in  spring  water  by  candle-light, 
purified  himself  from  all  pollution,  repeated  certain  prayers 
with  his  face  covered,  and  placed  certain  characters  in  an 
appointed  order ;  after  which  the  stone  was  said  to  move, 
and  to  return  an  ariswer  in  a  soft  murmur,  or,  as  some  say, 
in  the  voice  of  a  child. 

LI'THOMARGE  (Min.)  an  argillaceous  earth,  otherwise 
called  Iniller's  Earth,  or  Potter's  Clay. 

LITHONTRI'PTICS  (Med.)  from  >.,h\,  a  stone,  and  rf.'-J/K, 
a  breaking  ;  niedielnes  which  break  the  stone  in  the  kidneys 
or  bladder. 

LITHO'PIIILA  (Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diuudria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      C.VL.   perianth   three-leaved.' — Con, 
petals  three. — St  am.  filaments  two;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  roundish ;  style  upright ;    stigmas  obtuse. — 
Pkk.  two-celled  ;  seeds  none. 
S/>ecirs.     The  single  species  is  the  Lilhophila  muscoides. 

LITHOSPE'RMUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria, Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Coit.  pctcit 
one.  —  St  am.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong. —  Plst. 
germs  four;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Li- 
thospermum  officinale,  Conmion  Gromwell. — Lithosper- 
mum  orientate,  Anchusa,  seu  Aspcrugo,  Yellow  Grom- 
well, or  Bugloss.  —  Lithospermum  fruticosum,  seu  Ba- 
glossum,  Shrubby  Gromwell,  &c.  The  following  are 
annuals,  namely  ;  the — Lithospermum  arvensc,  seu  Echi- 
oides.  Bastard  Gromwell. — Lithospermum  tinclorium,  seu 
Arnobia,  Dyer's  Ciromwell,  &c, 

LITHO'STROTA  (Ant.)  jjavements  of  J.Iosaic  work,  con- 
sisting of  small  pieces  of  cut  marble,  of  different  kinds  and 
colours.  The  first  lithostroton  used  was  that  made  by  Sylla, 
at  Pra;neste,  in  the  temple  of  Fortime.  Varro  dc  Re  Rust. 
I.  3,  c.  1  ;  Plin.  1.  KG,  c.  25  ;  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  i-6 ;  Capitoliit. 
in  Cord.  c.  32 ;  Philand.  in  Vilruv.  1.  4,  c.  G ;  Salnias,  Ex- 
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ercit.;  Plin.Tp.  S5i;  Sport.  Misc.  Enid.  Antiq,  sect.  11, 
art.  8.  „      , 

LITHO'TOMIST  (Surg.)  an  operator  for  the  stone. 

LITHOTOMY  (Stirf^.)  Mhrcfi,t'x,  from  >Jh:,  a  stone,  and 
7-fu/»!i',  to  cut ;  the  operation  of  cutting  tlie  stone  out  of 
the  bladder,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  high  and 
the  lateral. — The  liish  operation  is  performed  immediately 
above  the  pubes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  that  is  not  co- 
vered with  the  peritonaeum. — The  lateral  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  perinaeuni  by  laying  open  the  neck  and  la- 
teral part  of  the  bladder;  it  is  so  called  from  the  lateral 
incision  made  in  the  prostrate  gland  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

LITI'GIOUS  (Laiv)  this  terra  is  applied  to  a  church  where 
several  persons  lay  claim  to  the  patronage,  and  present  se- 
veral clerks  to  the  ordinary,  which  excuses  him  from  ad- 
mitting any  until  by  a  trial  jure  putronatus,  or  otherwise, 
the  right  is  decided. 

LI'TRE  (Coni.)  the  unit  for  measures  of  capacity  in  the  new 
system  of  French  measures,  equal  to  614-  English  cubic 
inches,  and  containing  the  3.5th  part  of  an  English  bushel. 

LI'TROX  (Cow.)  a  measure  for  corn  and  dry  cfmimodities 
in  the  old  system  of  French  measures,  five  of  which  are 
equal  to  four  modern  litres. 

LI'TTER  (Husband.)  the  straw  that  is  spread  under  cattle  to 
lie  down  upon. 

LiTTEii  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  carriage,  like  a  sedan,  borne  upon 
horses  or  mules. 

LI'TTEUINGS  (Mccli.)  sticks  which  keep  the  web  stretched 
upon  a  weaver's  loom. 

LITTOKE'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Mo- 
noecia,  Order  4  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. —  St  AM.  Jilameitts  four;  anthers  heart-shaped. — 
PisT.  germ  oblong ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  acute. — Per. 
the  investing  corolla  ;  seed  nut  one-celled. 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Littorella  lacustris,  seu  Plan- 
iago,  Plantain  Shoreweed. 

LITUilGI  (Ant.)  Miruf'/ii,  from  >Mrisf/!t',  to  do  a  public 
work  ;  those  among  the  Athenians  who  were  called  upon 
to  perform  public  duties,  or  execute  public  works,  at  their 
own  expense.  These  were  generalh'  chosen  from  the 
richest  of  the  citizens.      Vlpian.  in  Demosth.  Olinth.  1. 

LITURGY  (£ci.. )  Asij-apv.K,  from  /.sirifvsi/,  to  do  a  public 
work  ;  the  public  service  of  the  church,  or  a  form  of  public 
prayers,  such  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the 
English  church,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Parliament  in  1548. 

LITUUS  (Ant.)  1.  The  crosier  or  staff  made  use  of  by  the 
Roman  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens.  It 
was  crooked  at  one  end,  and  thickest  in  the 
curved  part,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius  and 
the  representations  on  medals,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  which  represents  the  Vituus  be- 
hind the  head  of  Mark  Antony,  bearing  the 
inscription  XMYerator  ANTONno-  AUGwr  CO/iSw^  TER 
YiYJ&ignatus  'Ye'&.tium  III.  \ir  ITeRiow  ReiPublicis  Con- 
stituendce.  Cic.  de  Div.  \.  \,  c.\1;  A.  Cell.  1.  5,  c.  8 ; 
Pluf.  in  Camill. ;  Goltz.  Num.  Cess.  tab.  32,  et  Non.  in 
Goltz.  2.  An  instrument  for  martial  music,  distinguished 
both  from  the  cornu  and  the  tuba. 
Hor.  1.  2,  od.  1,  V.  17. 

Jam  jam  minaci  murmure  conmum 
Perstrin^is  aures,  jam  litui  strepunt. 

Senec.  Oedip.  act.  3,  v.  733. 

SiTHuit  refiao  chasicum  c«*nu  ; 
hituui  aiiunco  striduhs  cantus 
Elisit  are. 

It  IS  noted  by  the  poets  for  the  shrillness  of  its  sounds. 

VOL.    II. 
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Stat,  Theb.  1.  6,  v.  228. 


£t  htiLis  aures  circumpnlsantur  acutis. 

Senec.  Thyest.  act.  3,  v.  575. 

Jam  tacet  stridor  litui  strepentis. 

The  figure  of  the  lituus,  as  it  is  represented  on  medals,  is 
very  similar  to  that  used  by  the  augur,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

LIVE-IX-I'DLENESS  (Dot.)  the  Viola  tricolor  of  Linnaus. 

LIVE-LONG  {Dot.)  a  species  of  the  Telcphium  of  Linnaus. 

Ll'VER  i.4nat.)  y,-x;,  hepar,  or  jecur,  a  large  viscus,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  divided  into  two  lobes,  besides  a  smaller 
one,  called  the  lobulns  fpigclii.  It  is  situated  under  the 
diaphragm,  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  has  five  liga- 
ments, two  surfaces,  two  margins,  two  tubercles,  a  fissure, 
a  sinus,  and  the  j)ori  biliari,  besides  the  blood-vessels,  ab- 
sorbents, nerves,  glands,  &c.  The  use  of  this  viscus, 
which  is  itself  a  large  gland,  is  to  supply  the  intestines 
with  the  fluid  called  the  bile. 

Liver  of  antimony  (Chcm.)  antimony  opened  by  saltpetre 
and  fire,  so  as  to  make  it  half  glass,  and  give  it  a  liver 
colour. 

LI'VEH-WORT  (Bol.)  the  Lichen,  one  of  the  Alg'cp. 

LI'VERY'  (Lnxr)  has  different  significations.  1.  A  suit  of 
clothes,  of  ditferent  colours  and  trimmings,  wliich  a  gen- 
tleman gives  to  his  servants  and  followers.  Stat.  1  R.  2, 
c.  7  ;  1  H.  4,  c.  7 ;  R  H.  6,  c.  4- ;  8  Ed.  4-,  c.  2  ;  in  all  which 
statutes  it  was  ordained  that  no  man,  of  any  condition, 
should  give  any  livery  but  to  his  domestics,  officers,  or 
counsel  learned  in  the  law.  2.  A  delivery  of  possession  to 
those  tenants  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  or  knights' 
service.  StaundJ'.  Pnvrog.  12.  3.  The  writ  which  lay  for 
the  heir  of  age  to  obtain  the  possession  or  seisin  of  his 
lands  at  the  king's  hands.  F.  N.  B.\5o;  12  Car.  2,  c.  21 ; 
by  which  last  statute  liveries,  &c.  were  abolished.  4.  Li- 
very of  seisin,  i.  e.  delivery  of  possession  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  unto  one  that  hath  a  right  to  the 
same  ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Common  Law  used  in  the  con- 
veyance of  lands,  &c.  Livery  of  seisin  is  cither  indeed 
or  in  law.^ — Livery  in  deed  is  the  actual  tradition  of  the 
land. — Livery  in  laxv,  otherwise  called  Livery  XL-ithin  vietv, 
is  when  the  feofter  or  grantor  is  not  actually  on  the  land  at 
the  time  he  makes  the  transfer,  but  only  within  view  of  it, 
and  says  to  the  feoftee,  "  I  give  you  yonder  house  and  land, 
to  you  and  your  heirs,  and  therefore  enter  into  the  same, 
and  take  possession  accordingly."  Bract.  1.  2,  c.  18; 
1  Inst.  43,  &c.  5.  Livery  of  hay  and  oats,  the  giving  out 
a  certain  quantity  for  feeding  horses.  6.  Livery  ct  ouster 
le  main,     [vide  Ouster  le  main'] 

LI'VERY'-MEN  (Laxv)  such  men  as  in  a  company  or  cor- 
poration are  advanced  to  a  degree  above  the  yeomanry, 
and  have  a  right  to  wear  a  livery  gown  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions. 

Ll'VER  Y-OFFICER  (Laxv)  an  officer  appointed  for  delivery 
of  lands  and  tenements,  annexed  to  the  court  of  wards. 

LIVERY-STABLES  (Man.)  public  stables,  where  horses 
are  let  out  to  hire,  or  kept  and  maintained. 

LI'VID  muscle  (Anat.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  thigh. 

LI'VRE  (Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  the  old  system  of 
France,  reckoned  at  20  sous,  equal  to  about  I  Of/,  sterling. 

LivRE  is  also  the  French  name  for  a  pound  weight. 

LIXI'VIUM  (Chem.)  a  fixed  alkali,  or  the  salts  of  tartar, 
wormwood,  &c. 

LI'ZARD  (Zool.)  a  reptile  which  is  classed  under  the  genus 
Lacerta  in  the  Linnean  system.  Its  body  is  covered  with 
scales,  and  the  feet  are  palmate. 

LIZARD'S  Tail  (Bot.)  the.  Sauros  cernuus  oi 'LmntsMS. 

LOAD  (Husband.)  a  trench  to  drain  fenny  places. 
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L'JAD  {Cum.)  a   certain  quantity  of  liay,  about  2,000/4;  of 

timber  fifty  feet. 
Load  (Miii.)  a  vein  of  ore. 
LOAD'ING  nf  a  gun  [Guiin.)  the  act  of  charging  it,  or  the 

charge  itself. 
I.OADMA'NAGE  (Mar.)  the  hire  which  the  pilot  of  a  ship 
receives  of  the  master  or  captain  for  conducting  the  ship 
up  the  river,  or  into  port. 
LOA'DSMAN  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  pilot   estabii.shed  for  the 

safe  conduct  of  ships  in  and  out  of  harbours. 
LO.\'DSTONE  (Mar.)  i.  e.  leading-stone,  the  stone  on  which 
the  mariner's  compass-neudle  is  touched,  to  give  it  a  direc- 
tion nortli  and  south,     [vide  Magnet] 
LOAM   (Uushand.)  a  particular  kind  of  fat  clay,  which  is 

much  used  for  manure. 
LoA.M  (C/iem.)  a  sort  of  plaster  used  by  chemists  to  stop  up 

their  vessels. 
LOAN  (Com.)  any  tiling  lent,  particularly  money,  which  is 
lent  by  individuals  for  the  use  of  government,  called  a  go- 
vernment loan. 
LOA'SA   (But.)  a  genus  of   plants.    Class    13    Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogyma. 

(lencric  Character.     Caj,. perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments  numerous  ;    anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  i^erm   subovate ;    style   filiform  ;  stigma   simple. — 
Per.  capsule  top-shaped  ;  seeds  a  great  many. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Loasa 
hispida,  seu  Ortiga,  native  of  South  America. 
LO'BWORM  (Ent.)  a  worm  used  in  angling. 
LOBA'IUA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  Order  Mollusca, 

having  a  body  convex  above  and  flat  beneath. 
LOBA'TU.S  (Hot.)  lobate,  or   divided  into  lobes  or  distinct 
divisions  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf.     The  leaves  are  denomi- 
nated bilobate,  trilobate,  &c.  according  to  the  number  of 
lobes  into  which  they  are  divided. 
LO'BBY  (Mar.)  a  small  apartment  adjoining  the  forepart  of 
the  bread-room,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  sur- 
geon. 
LOBIi  (Anat.)  any  body  of  a  roundish  shape,  particularly 

the  two  divisions  of  the  lungs  or  liver. 
Lobe  (Dot.)  lohus,  the  parts  into  which  some  leaves  are  di- 
dived;  also  the  placenta,  or  main  body  of  the  seed,  des- 
tined to  nourish  the  heart,  splitting  usually  into  two  parts, 
called  the  lohes. 
LOBE'LLV  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  connate. — PisT. 
germ  inferior ;  i/y/e  cylindric  ;  stigma  obtuse. —  Ver.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Lo- 
belia pini folia,  seu  Hapuntium,  Pine  leaved  Lobelia. — 
Lobelia  dortmanna,  seu  Gladiolus,  Water  Lobelia,  or 
Gladiole. — Lobelia  Cardinalis,  seu  Trachelium,  Scarlet 
Lobelia,  or  Cardinal's  Flower. — Lobelia  siphintica.  Blue 
Lobelia,  or  Cardinal's  Flower,  &c.  The  following  are 
annuals:  namely,  the — Lobelia,  simplex.  Slender  Lobelia. 
— Lobelia  Imgiftnra,  Long-flowered  Lobelia. — Lobelia 
chincnsis,  Chinese  Lobelia, — Lobelia  tri(/uclra,  Tuoth- 
leaved  Lobelia,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Fempt. ;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ; 
Uiiii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  List. 
LOBLO'I.LY  (Mar.)  a  seafaring  mess. 

LOB-LOI.LY  BA'Y  (Bot.)  the  Gordonialasianthus,  a  shrub. 
LO'BS'l'KR  (/•-'«/.)  lUu  Cancer  aftdcus  of  Linntrus,  a  sort  of 
shell-fish,  which  has  the  body  cylindric,  the  antenna-  long, 
and  the  tail  long.  Lobsters  are  found  on  most  of  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  breed  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  They  change  their  crust  amiually, 
and  during  tlie  time  that  they  are  getting  their  new  coat 
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they  hide  themselves,  that  they  may  not  fall  a  prey  to 
other  animals  that  are  not  so  defenceless.  Lobsters  are  in 
their  best  season  from  October  until  May;  those  which  are 
four  inches  and  a  half  long  are  called  sizeable  lobsters; 
those  under  that  length  are  called  paxoks.  When  the  fe- 
male, or  hen  lobster,  deposits  her  ova  she  is  said  to  be 
in  berry.  The  ova  are  formed  from  the  black  substance  in 
their  body,  which  when  boiled  turns  of  a  beautiful  red,  and 
is  called  coral. 

Lobster  (Her.)  this  insect  is  borne  entire,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  gules  on  a 
bend  or,  a  lobster  sable  ;  "  sometimes  only  the 
clans  are  borne. 

LO'BUS  (Bot.)  the  Epidendrum  vanilla  and  the 
Guilanda  bonducella  of  Linnxus. 

LO'CAL   (Laiv)  tied  or  annexed  to  a  certain 

place,  as  real  actions,  which  must  be  brought  in  the  county 
where  the  lands  lie,  in  distinction  from  personal  actions, 
which  are  not  local.  Kitch.  160,  230. — Local  customs  are 
those  peculiar  to  some  lordship  or  district. 

Local  colours  (Paint.)  such  as  are  natural,  and  proper  for 
each  particular  object  in  a  picture. 

Local  medicaments  (Med.)  those  medicines  which  are  applied 
outwardly  to  any  particular  part. 

Local  militia  (Mil.)  a  temporary  armed  force  which  is  em- 
bodied for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  exercised  within 
certain  limits. 

Local  problem  (Math.)  such  an  one  as  is  capable  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  solutions. 

LOCA'LES  (Med.)  the  fourth  class  of  diseases  in  Cullen's 
Nosology,  which  comprehends  morbid  allections  that  are 
partial,  and  includes  eight  orders  ;  namely,  Dyscestkice, 
Dysorexicc,  Dyscinesicc,  Apocenoses,  Epischeses,  Tuniores, 
Ectopia,  and  Dialyses. 

LOCA'TION  (Z-rni)  the  letting  to  hire. 

LOCH  (Med.)  or  lochoch,  a  medicinal  composition  for  dis- 
eases of  the  breast. 

LOCHA'BER-AXE  (Mil.)  a  tremendous  weapon  formerly 
used  by  the  Highlanders,  but  now  only  by  the  Edinburgh 
guard. 

LOCHE  (Ich.)  the  Cobitis  of  Linnteus,  a  sort  of  fish  which 
inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  three 
or  four  inches  long,  has  a  variegated  body,  and  lives  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  on  the  gravel. 

LOCHI'A  (Surg.)  Xo-^u:: .  probably  from  Af';K»/i«i,  to  lie 
down  ;  the  natural  evacuations  of  women  in  child-bed, 
after  the  birth  of  the  feetus  and  the  exclusion  of  the  se- 
cuiidines. 

LOCK  (Mcch.)  or  u^eir,  a  construction  by  which  the  current 
or  stream  of  a  river  is  stopped ;  also  any  small  portion  ei- 
ther of  hair  or  wool. 

Lock  of  a  gnu  (Mil.)  that  part  of  a  musket  by  which  fire  is 
produced  for  the  discharge  of  the  piece. 

LO'CK-Sl'lT  (Fort.)  a  small  trench  opened  with  a  spade  to 
mark  out  the  lines  of  any  work. 

LOCKED  JA'W  {.Med.)  a  spasmodic  affection  which  pre- 
vents the  motion  of  the  jaws,      [vide  Tetanus'] 

LO'CKER  {Mar.)  a  kind  of  box  or  chest  made  along  the 
side  of  a  ship  to  put  or  stow  things  in. 

LO'CKET  (Mcch.)  a  little  lock  of  a  gold  chain  or  necklace; 
also  that  part  of  a  sword  scabbard  where  the  hook  is  fas- 
tened. 

LOCKING-WHEE'L  (Mech.)  the  same  as  the  count  or 
cantred  wheel  in  a  clock  or  watch. 

LOCKING-PLA'TES  (Gunn.)  thin  flat  pieces  of  iron  nailed 
on  the  sides  of  a  field-carriage  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
wearing  away. 

LOC'KMAN  (Folit.)  an  olTicer  in  the  Isle  of  Man  who  exe- 
cutes the  orders  of  the  governor. 

LOCO-CE'SSION  (Law)  a  yielding,  or  giving  place. 
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LOCO-MO'TIVE  Faculty  {Phi/.)  that  faculty  which  pro- 
duces motion  from  one  place  to  another. 

LOC'KAM  {Com.)  a  coarse  sort  of  Hnen  cloth. 

LOCULAME'NTUM  {Dot.)  the  cell  or  partition  which  holds 
the  seed  in  the  capsule,     [vide  Botany~\ 

LO'CUS  {Astron.)  vide  Place. 

Locus  {Math.)  or  Locus  geometricus,  the  name  of  a  line  by 
which  a  local  or  indeterminate  problem  is  solved.  Loci  are 
expressed  by  algebraic  equations  of  different  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  locus.  If  it  be  constructed 
by  a  right  line,  it  is  called  a  Locus  ad  rectum ;  by  a  circle, 
Locus  ad  circulum  ;  and  so  on  for  the  ellipsis  and  parabola. 
The  ancients,  as  Apollonius  and  others,  called  the  first  of 
these  plani  loci,  and  the  two  latter  solidi  loci ;  but  such  as 
are  curves  of  a  higher  order,  sursnlidi  loci.  Tiie  moderns 
distinguish  the  loci  by  the  dimensions  of  the  equations. 

Locus  {Lav:)  a  term  employed  in  some  phrases,  as — Locus 
in  quo,  the  place  where  any  thing  is  alledged  to  be  done  in 
pleadings,  &c. — Locus  pnrtitus,  a  division  made  between 
two  towns  or  counties,  to  make  trial  where  the  land  or 
place  in  question  lies.  F/et.  1.  4-,  c.  15. — Locus  penitenliie, 
a  power  of  drawing  back  from  a  bargain  before  any  act  has 
been  done  to  confirm  it  in  law. 

LO'CUST  tree  {Bot.)  the  Hymcrnia  courbaril  of  Linnaeus. 

LOCU'STA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Gryllus,  compre- 
hending those  insects  well  known  b3'  the  name  of  the  Lo- 
cust, which  have  the  antenna'  setaceous; /ec/eri  unequal ; 
male  with  an  ocellate  spot  at  the  base  of  each  wing-case  ; 
tail  of  the  female  armed  with  a  sword-like  projection. 

LocusTA  (Bot.)  the  Valeriana  clitoria  of  Linnaeus. 

LOCUTO'RIUM  (Arclueol.)  a  parlour  in  a  monastery,  where 
the  friars  meet  for  discourse  or  conversation. 

LODE-MA'NAGE  {Mar.)  vide  Load-Manage. 

LODE-SHIP  {Mar.)  a  small  fishing-vessel. 

LO'DESMAN   {Mar.)  vide  Loadsman. 

LO'DE-WORKS  {Min.)  one  of  the  works  belonging  to  the 
tin  mines  in  Cornwall. 

LODGE  (Archit.)  a  cottage  for  the  porter  of  a  park-gate,  &c. 

TO  Lodge  {Sport.)  is  said  of  a  buck  when  she  goes  to  rest 

LO'DGED  {Her.)  a  term  for  a  buck,  hart,  &c. 
when  lying  on  the  ground,  answering  to 
couchant,  which  is  applied  to  beasts  of  prey, 
as  "  A  hart  lodged  or  cumbant  upon  a  hill  in 
a  park,  paled,  all  proper,"  which  are  the  arms 
of  the  town  of  Derby. 

LO'DGMENT  {Fort.)  a  retrenchment  dug  for  shelter  when 
the  counterscarp  or  some  other  post  is  gained. — Lodgment 
of  an  attack,  a  place  of  defence  raised  by  the  besiegers  in 
a  dangerous  post  after  they  have  gained  possession. 

LOEFLI'NGIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Trian- 
dria.   Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Stxu.  filaments  three;  anthers  twin. — PiST. 
.     germ  superior;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — Peh.  ovate ; 
seeds  many.  j. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Locjlingia  hispida,  an 
annual,  and  native  of  Spain. 

LOESE'LI.A.  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  H  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — PisT. ^cr»! 
ovate;  style  simple;  stigma  thickish. — Per.  capsule  ovate ; 
seeds  two. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Loeselia  ciliata,  seu 
Royena. 

LCESTI'NGIA  {Bot.)  the  Pharnaciim  depressum  of  Lin- 
njEus. 

LOG  {Ant.)  in  Hebrew  yh,  a  Hebrew  measure,  containing 
about  five-sixths  of  a  pint. 

Log  {Meek.)  any  round  piece  of  wood,  but  particularly  that 
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which  is  attached  to  a  chain  or  string  for  the  confinement 
of  cattle. 

Log  {Mar.)  a  piece  of  wood  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  of  a  triangular  form,  with  lead  atone  end,  sufficient 
for  it  to  swim  upright  in  the  water,  and  a  line  fastened 
to  the  other  end,  called  the  Log-line. —  Log-board,  a  tablt; 
divided  into  five  columns,  containing  an  account  of  the 
ship's  way,  measured  by  the  log,  &.c.  —  Log-boolc,  the  hook 
in  which  an  account  of  the  log  is  transcribed  every  day. 

LO'GARITHM  (Math.)  logarithmus,  from  the  Greek  >.<.-/c;, 
a  ratio,  and  ufillu,iif,  a  number  ;  a  rank  of  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression,  which  answer  to  so  many  numbers  in 
geometrical  progression  :  thus, 
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Where  0  being  invariably  the  logarithm  of  1,  the  same  in- 
dices or  logarithms  serve  for  any  geometric  series,  so  that  I  is 
the  logarithm  of  2,  3,  10,  &c. ;  2  of  4,  9,  100,  &c.  The 
logarithm,  therefore,  of  any  given  number  is  the  index  of 
such  a  power  of  some  other  number  as  is  equal  to  the  given 
one  :  thus,  if  »•"  =  n,  r'  =  b,  and  >'  r=  c,  then  is  .r  the  lo- 
garithm of  a,  y  the  logarithm  of  b,  z  the  the  logarithm  of 
c,  &c.  where  r  is  called  the  radix  of  the  sjstem,  which,  in 
common  logarithms,  is  assumed  =  10,  therefore  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  N  10"  is  n,  the  index  of  the  power  of  10, 
and  1000  being  =  10%  or  the  third  power  of  10,  has  3  for 
its  logarithm :  so  50  being  =  10''*'",  then  isl  -69897  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  50;  and  hence  follows  the  decimal  series; 
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which  have  respectively  for  the  logarithms  of  those  terms, 
3,  2,  1,  0,  —  1,  —  2,  —3.— Hyperbolic  logarithm,  vide 
Hyperbolic. — Defective,  or  impure  logarithm,  the  logarithm 
of  a  fraction. — Imaginary  logarithm,  the  logarithm  of  an 
imaginary,  or  negative  quantity — Logistic  logarithm,  a  lo- 
garithm of  sexagesimal  numbers. 

LOGARITHMETICAL  {Arith.)  logarithmic,  or  logistic,  an 
epithet  for  a  curve,  so  called  from  its  properties  and  uses 
in  explaining  and  constructing  logarithms,  because  its  or- 
dinates  are  in  geometical  progression,  while  the  abscisses 
are  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion:  thus,  suppose  in  a  right 
line  any  equal  parts  be  ta- 
ken, as  A  B.BC,  CD,  &c. 
in  the  arithmetical  progres- 
sion of  AB,  AC,  AD,&c.; 
also  Srtthe  points  A,  B,C,D,&c.  the  perpendicular  ordinates 
AP,  BQ,  CR,  DS,  &c.  be  erected  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, then  the  curve  drawn  through  all  those  points  is 
called  the  logarithmic  or  logistic  curve,  because  any  ab- 
sciss AB,  is  as  the  logarithm  of  its  ordinate,  BQ. — \loga- 
rithmic  spiral  is  similar  in  principle,  but  dif- 
ferent in  construction  from  the  former.  For 
suppose  the  arc  of  a  circle  to  be  divided  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  A  B,  BD, 
D  E  ;  then,  if  upon  the  radii,  drawn  by  the 
points  of  division,  there  be  taken  other  pans, 
C  b,  C  d,  C  e,  &c.  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, the  curve  Abde,  &c.  is  the  logarithmic  spiral. 

LO'GATING  {ArchcEol.)  one  of  the  unlawful  games  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  23  Hen.  8,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
resembled  our  skittle-pins. 
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LO'G-BOARD  {Mar.)  vide  Log. 

LO'G-BOOK  (Mar.)  vide  I.ojr. 

LO'GIC,  AoviKii,  from  Ao'/ot,  wliicli  signifies  either  reason  or 
speech,  is  the  art  which  teaches  tlie  right  use  of  reason. 
This  art  has  been  divided  according  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  into  Apprehension,  Judgment,  and  Discourse. — 
Apprehension  is  the  simple  contemplation  of  things  that 
present  themselves  to  the  mind,  as  when  »e  consider  the 
sun,  earth,  &c.  without  pronouncing  any  thing  concerning 
them.  Apprehension  is  said  to  be  .ww/j/f,  when  it  em- 
braces any  object  or  objects  without  di-stmctioii,  as  a  reed 
or  reeds,  &c. ;  complex,  when  it  apprehends  objects  in  any 
order  or  connection,  as  a  pen  in  the  hand. — Judgment  is 
that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  objects  are  not  only  per- 
ceived, but  something  is  also  determined  upon  them,  as  to 
their  agreement  or  disagreement.  When  the  judgment 
affirms  anj'  thing,  this  is  called  composition  ;  and  when  it 
denies  any  thing,  division. — Discourse  is  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which,  out  of  two  or  more  judgments,  we  frame 
a  third. 

Apprehension. 
Under  the  head  of  apprehension  are  to  be  considered  Sim- 
ple Terms,  Predicables,  Predicaments,  Division,  and 
Definition. 
Simple  Terms.  Terms  are  called  simple,  because  they 
serve  to  express  the  ideas  which  the  mind  forms  of  things 
by  simple  apprehension.  Simple  terms  are  defined  to 
be  the  single  terms  in  a  proposition,  which  may  be  either 
the  subject  or  predicate,  as  a  man,  a  stone,  which  are  on 
that  account  called  calcgorematic,  in  distinction  from  the 
si/ncntegorematic,  which  are  appendages  of  the  subject 
or  predicate,  as  all,  none,  &c.  Terms  are  distinguished 
into  singular,  common,  univocal,  equivocal,  analogous, 
abstract,  and  concrete. — Singular  lenns  are  those  which 
denote  one  particular  or  single  thing,  as  Plato,  Socrates, 
a  man,  a  house.  This  sort  of  terms  is  also  called  indivi- 
dual, because  it  denotes  one  thing  in  number. —  Common 
terms,  those  which  may  be  applied  to  a  number  dis- 
tinctly in  the  same  sense,  as  a  man,  a  horse. —  Univocal 
terms,  i.  e.  such  as  apply  equally  to  a  number,  in  the 
same  sense,  as  man,  horse. — Eqnivocal  terms,  such  as 
apply  to  several  things  in  a  dilferent  sense,  as  in  the 
Latin  "•(•///«,'.■,  which  signifies  a  cock  and  a  Frenchman. — 
Analogous  terms,  sucli  as  apply  to  a  number,  Irom  a 
similitude  though  not  a  samene.>!s  of  significntion,  as  tlie 
foot  of  a  man,  and  the  foot  ol'  a  tree. — Abstract  terms, 
or  such  as  designate  a  quality,  as  something  distinct 
from  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs,  as  whiteness,  justice, 
&c. — Concrete  terms  designate  the  quality  in  connection 
with  the  thing,  as  white,  just,  &c. — A  term  of  the  first 
intention  is  that  wiiich  is  in  ordinary  use. — A  term  of  the 
second  intention  is  a  term  of  art  which  is  applied  in  a 
particular  sense. 
Predicables.  Predicables  are  the  universal  ideas  which  are 
formed  of  things  by  abstracting  from  them  that  which 
they  possess  in  conmion.  The  conmion  terms  which 
express  these  general  or  universal  ideas  arc  called  by 
grammarians  appellatives,  and  in  logic  universals  or  pre- 
dicables, because  they  may  be  predicated  or  affirmed. 
The  predicables  arc  of  five  sorts  ;  namely,  genus,  spe- 
cies, difference,  proper,  and  accident. —  CUnns  is  tl)at 
which  is  predicated  of  many,  as  the  material  part  of 
their  essence,  as  animal. —  Species  comprehends  the 
whole  essence,  as  man. — Difference  is  the  formal  or 
discretive  part  of  the  essence,  as  rational. — Proper  is 
that  which  is  necessarily  joined  to  the  essence,  as  risi- 
bility.— /Iccident  is  that  which  is  contingently  joined  to 
tJ-.e  essence,  as  while,  black,  &c.  A  genus  is  distin- 
guished into  the  higheit  and  iuballern  :  a  species  into 


the  loivest  and  subaltern,  [vide  Genus  and  Species']— 
Difference  is  either  generic,  which  forms  the  subaltern 
species  ;  or  specific,  which  forms  the  lowest  species,  as 
rational. — Proper  is  either  generic  or  specific,  &c.  [vide 
Proper'] — Accident  is  either  separable  or  inseparable,  &c. 
[vide  Accident] 
Predicament.  The  Predicament  is  the  class  into  which 
things  are  logically  arranged,  which  is  called  by  Aris- 
totle a  category.  He  distributes  all  things  into  ten 
categories  or  predicaments,  the  first  of  which  is  the  sub- 
stance, and  the  nine  others  are  accidents,     [vide  Cate- 

Division.  Division  is  properly  the  enumeration  of  many 
things,  which  are  signified  by  a  common  name,  and  is 
analogous  to  a  distribution  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  as 
if  we  should  say  of  an  animal,  that  it  is  a  man  and  a 
brute.  Here  the  common  name,  animal,  is  considered 
as  the  whole,  which  is  divided  into  the  different  parts, 
man  and  brute. 

Definition.  Definition  is  the  defining  or  determining,  by 
any  formula  of  speech,  the  limits  which  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  signification  of  terms.  Definitions  are 
either  nominal,  real,  accidental,  essential,  logical,  or  jihij- 
sical.     [vide  Definition] 

Judgment. 

Judgment,  the  second  part  of  logic,  treats  of  propositions. 

Propositiojt.  A  proposition  is  any  sentence  which  affirms 
or  denies  any  thing.  The  parts  of  a  proposition  are 
three  ;  namely,  the  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  The 
subject  is  that  concerning  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or 
denied  ;  the  predicate,  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject ;  the  copula,  that  which  couples  the  two, 
which  is  either  the  pure  logical  verb,  is,  or  some  word 
equivalent  to  it,  as  "  Man  is  an  animal."  Man  is  the 
subject  concerning  whom  animality  is  affirmed  or  denied. 
Animal,  or  the  property  of  animality,  is  that  which  is 
affirmed  of  man ;  is,  is  the  copula  which  connects  them, 
so  as  to  complete  the  affirmation. 

Kinds  of  propositions.  Propositions  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  form,  in  qualitj',  and  in  quantity.  In  re- 
spect to  form,  propositions  are  as  follow: — Categorical 
propositions,  those  which  absolutely  affirm  or  deny  any 
thing,  as  "  Man  is  risible."  —  Hi/pollietical  propositio7is, 
which  affirm  or  deny  conditionally,  as  "  If  man  is 
rational,  he  is  risible."  A  categorical  proposition  is 
subdivided  into  the  pure  and  tho  modal;  an  hypothetical 
one  into  the  conditional,  disjunctive,  &c.  In  respect  to 
quality  propositions  are  affirmative  or  negative. — AJprma- 
iive  proposition  is  that  which  lias  an  affirmative  copula,  as 
"  Man  is  an  animal." — Negative  proposition,  that  which 
has  a  negative  copula,  as  "  Man  is  not  a  stone." 

In  respect  to  quantity,  propositions  are  distinguished  into 
universal  and  particular,  or  singular  and  indefinite. —  Uni- 
versal propositions  are  those  which  affirm,  or  deny,  univer- 
sally concerning  any  thing,  as  "  Man  is  mortal,"  i.  e, 
all  men  are  mortal ;  the  common  signs  of  universality 
are  all,  ever  if,  none,  neither,  &-c. —  Particular  propositions 
arc  those  which  affirm,  or  deny,  partially,  or  particularly 
of  the  subject ;  as  "  Men  are  learned,"  or  "  Men  are 
ignorant,"  i.  e.  some  men  are  learned,  some  men  are 
ignorant.  The  signs  of  particularity  are,  some,  some  one, 
nffiv,  no  one,  each,  S)-c. — Singular  propositions  are  such 
as  have  an  individual  for  a  subject,  as  "Socrates  reads;" 
but  every  singular  proposition  is  not  particular,  for 
"  Socrates  is  a  man,"  is  a  universal  proposition,  because 
it  is  predicated  universally  of  the  subject  Socrates,  or 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  signification. — Ini/rfinite  propo- 
sitions are  such  as  have  a  common  or  imiveisal  term 
without  any  sign  which  makes  it  doubtful,  but  by  the 
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sense,  whether  they  are  universal  or  particular ;  this  is 
best  illustrated  in  the  Latin,  as  homo  est  animal,  i.  e. 
omnis  homo,  all  men,  is  a  universal  proposition ;  homo  est 
docius,  i.  e.  aliquis  homo,  some  man,  is  particular.  The 
quantity  of  indefinite  propositions  is  determined  by  the 
relation  of  the  extremes  to  each  other,  which  is  three- 
fold ;  namely,  in  necessary  propositions,  when  the  ex- 
tremes agree  essentially,  as  "  Man  is  an  animal  ;"  con- 
tingent propositions,  wherein  they  agree  contingently, 
as  "Man  is  a  critic;"  impossible  propositions,  wherein 
they  differ  essentially,  as  "  Man  is  a  stone  ;"  whence 
an  indefinite  proposition  is  reckoned  universal  in  a  neces- 
sary or  impossible  sense ;  and  particular,  when  taken 
contingently.  The  quality  and  quantitj'  of  propositions 
are  denoted  by  the  four  letters,  A,  E,  I,  and  O  ;  namel}', 
A  for  a  universal  affirmative,  E  for  a  universal  negative, 
I  for  a  particular  affirmative,  and  O  for  a  particular 
negative.  To  propositions  belong  likewise  opposition 
and  conversion. 
Opposition  of  Propositions.  Two  propositions  are  said  to 
be  opposed  to  each  other  when,  having  both  the  same 
subjects  and  predicates,  they  are  opposite  in  quality  or 
quantit}'.  Of  these  oppositions,  there  are  four  sorts  ; 
namely,  contradictories,  contraries,  subcontraries,  and 
subalterns,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
following  figure. 


Contraries.     E 


^  C 


I    Subcontraries.  O 

wherein  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  contrary  opposition 
lies  between  A  and  E,  i.  e.  a  universal  affirmative,  and 
a  universal  negative,  which  agree  in  quantity  and  differ 
in  quality ;  they  may  be  both  false,  but  cannot  both  be 
true,  as  if  it  be  said  "  All  men  are  wise,"  "  No  man  is 
wise." — Subcontrary  opposition,  between  I  and  O,  which 
also  agree  in  quantity,  both  being  particular;  but  differ 
in  quality,  the  one  being  affirmative,  and  the  other  nega- 
tive; as  "Some  men  are  wise,"  "  Some  men  are  not 
wise ;"  both  of  which  may  be  true,  but  both  cannot  be 
false. — Subaltern  opposition,  or,  as  it  should  be  called, 
contraposition,  lies  between  A  and  I,  a  universal  and 
particular  affirmative;  E  and  O,  a  universal  and  parti- 
lar  negative  ;  of  which,  if  the  universal  affirmative  be 
true,  the  particular  is  true;  as  if  all  men  are  just,  some 
men  must  be  just ;  but  if  the  universal  be  false,  the 
particular  need  not  be  false ;  as  "  All  men  are  wise," 
*'  Some  men  are  wise,"  "  No  men  are  wise,"  "  Some 
men  are  not  wise."  —  Contradictory  opposition  lies  be- 
tween A  and  O,  E  and  J,  i.  e.  between  a  universal 
affirmative  and  a  particular  negative,  a  universal  nega- 
tive and  a  particular  affirmative,  which  differ  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  both  of  which  cannot  be  cither 
true  or  false,  but  one  is  always  true  and  the  other  false ; 
for  if  it  be  true  that  all  men  are  animals,  it  is  certainly 
false  that  some  men  are  not  so  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
no  men  are  brutes,  it  is  false  that  some  are  brutes ; 
wherefore  this  is  reckoned  the  completest  of  all  op- 
positions. 
Conversion  of  propositions.  Propositions  are  said  to  be 
converted,  the  extremes  of  which  are  transposed,  which 
happens  either  simply,  when  both  quantity  and  quality 
remain  the  same,  as  "  No  man  is  a  brute,"  by  simple 
conversion,  "  No  brute  is  a  man;"  accidentally,  when 


the   quantity  remains,    but   the   quality  is  chang 
"  Every  man  is  an  animal,"  and  by  accidental  c 


very 
sion,  "  Some  animals  are  men." 
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Discourse,  the  third  part  of  logic  cnmpreliends  argumenta- 
tion and  method. — Argumentation  is  that  operation  of 
the  mind  wherein  one  proposition  is  proved  by  others; 
to  this  operation,  therefore,  belongs  the  consideration  of 

Syllogisms,  A  syllogism  is  a  single  argument  formed  by 
means  of  a  middle  term.  It  commonly  consists  of  three 
propositions;  the  two  first  of  which  are  called  premises, 
or  antecedents,  and  the  third,  the  consequent ;  this  last, 
apart  from  the  syllogism,  is  called  the  question  while 
it  is  doubtful ;  but,  in  the  syllogism,  the  conclusion,  be- 
cause it  is  concluded,  or  inferred,  f\-om  the  two  others. 
In  every  syllogism  there  are  three  terms,  and  three  only; 
namely,  the  major  and  minor,  which  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  the  middle  term,  by  the  litlp  of  which 
their  agreement,  or  disagreement,  is  proved.  The  pre- 
dicate of  the  question  is  usually  called  the  major  ex- 
treme, or  major  term  ;  the  subject,  the  minor ;  and  the 
third  term,  which  by  Aristotle  is  called  the  argument, 
is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  medium,  mean,  or 
middle  term  ;  for  the  predicate  is  mostly  more  ample 
in  its  extent  than  the  medium,  and  this  than  the  minor : 
thus,  suppose  it  to  be  argued  that  Socrates  is  endued 
with  sense,  in  as  much  as  he  is  an  animal ;  this  may  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism ;  thus. 

Every  animal  is  endued  with  sense, 
Socrates  is  an  animal ;  ergo, 
Socrates  is  endued  with  sense. 

where  the  three  terms  are  Socrates,  animal,  and  endued 
with  sense.  The  question  to  be  proved  is  that  Socrates 
is  endued  vvith  sense  ;  of  which  the  subject  Socrates  is 
called  the  minor  term  ;  the  predicate,  endued  xoith  sense, 
is  the  major;  and  animal  is  the  middle  term  ;  this  last 
term,  when  compared  with  the  major,  forms  one  of  the 
premises,  called  the  m(jor  proposition,  or  sinqjiy  the  nro- 
posilion  ;  and,  when  compared  with  the  minor,  it  forms 
the  other  premise,  called  the  minor  proposition,  or  as- 
sumption. The  conclusion,  which  was  before  called  the 
question,  is  formed  by  comparing  the  minor  with  the 
major,  without  the  middle  term.  To  syllogisms  belong 
figure  and  mode. 

Figures.  A  figure  is  the  disposition  of  the  middle  term  in 
the  premises,  which  may  be  in  three  ways;  namely, 
that  it  should  be  the  subject  in  both  premises,  the  pre- 
dicate in  both,  or  the  subject  in  one,  and  the  predicate 
in  the  other.  In  the  first  figure,  the  middle  term  is  the 
subject  of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ; 
in  the  second,  it  is  the  predicate  of  both ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  subject  of  both  ;  to  which  has  been  added  a 
fourth  figure,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  first,  wherein 
the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  the  major,  and  the 
subject  of  the  minor. 

Modes.  A  Mode  is  the  disposition  of  propositions  in 
respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  which  would  alto- 
gether admit  of  sixty-four  variations;  but  of  these 
only  ten  can  be  applied  usefully  to  the  purpose  of  a 
legitimate  syllogism :  these  modes  have  been  distin- 
guished bv  different  arbitrary  names  composed  of  the 
letters  which  denote  their  quantity  and  qualitj- ;  as 
b  A  r,  b  A,  r  A,  for  a  mode  consisting  of  three  universal 
affirmatives;  cE, /A,  rE?i/,  for  a  mode  consisting  of  a 
universal  negative,  a  universal  affirmative,  and  a  uni- 
versal negative,  &-c.  The  following  is  a  general  view  of 
the  principal  figures  and  modes : 
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Figure  I. 
The  Medium,  the  Subject  of  the  Mnjor,  and  the  Predicate 
of  the  Minor. 

b  K  r   All  animals  are  endued  with  feeling ; 
b  A       All  men  are  animals ;  ergo, 
r  A       All  men  are  endued  with  feeling. 
c  E       No  animals  are  devoid  of  feeling ; 
/  A       All  men  are  animals ;  ergo, 
r  E  n<  No  men  are  devoid  of  feeling. 
d  A      All  men  are  endued  with  reason  ; 
r  I       Some  animals  are  men  ;  ergo, 

I       Some  animals  are  endued  with  reason. 
J"  E       No  men  are  destitute  of  reason ; 
r  I        Some  animals  are  men  ;  ergo, 
O       Some  animals  are  not  destitute  of  reason. 

Figure  II. 
The  Medium,  the  Predicate  of  both  Major  and  Minor. 

c  E  No  animal  is  incorporeal ; 

s  A  All  angels  are  incorporeal ;  ergo, 

r  E  No  angel  is  an  animal, 

c  A  All  animals  are  corporeal ; 

m  E  No  spirit  is  corporeal ;  ergo, 

trY,  s  No  spirit  is  an  animal. 

y  E  No  wickedness  is  pardonable ; 

st  I  Some  faults  are  pardonable  ;  ergo, 

n  O  Some  faults  are  not  wickedness. 

b  A  Every  true  Christian  is  charitable  ; 

r  O  No  person  without  pity  to  the  poor  is  charit- 
able ;  ergo, 

c  O  No  person  without  pity  to  the  poor  is  a  true 
Christian. 

Figure  III. 
The  Medium,  the  Subject  in  both  Major  and  Minor. 

d  A       All  love  of  virtue  is  good  ; 

»■  A       All  love  of  virtue  is  an  affection  ;  ergo, 

jit  I        Some  affections  are  good. 

y  E       No  brutes  are  gifted  with  speech  ; 

I  Ap    All  brutes  are  animals;  ergo, 

t  O  n    Some  animals  are  not  gifted  with  speech. 

b  O        Some  Christians  are  not  true  believers ; 

c  A  r    All  Christians  are  professors;  ergo, 

d  O  Some  professors  are  not  true  believers. 
To  these  might  be  added,  in  this  figure,  the  modes  daiisi 
andjerison ;  and  in  the  fourth  figure,  bramantip,  tamenes, 
dimaris,Jesapo,  S)C.  The  four  modes  in  the  first  figure 
arc  called  direct,  or  perfect,  because  they  require  nothing 
but  what  is  in  the  premises  to  render  the  conclusion 
evident ;  the  remainder  are  called  indirect,  or  imperfect, 
because  they  require  some  things  which,  however  neces- 
sarily inferred  from  the  premises,  are  not  expressed  in 
the  syllogism. 
The  above  syllogisms  are  all  of  the  categorical  form  ;  but 
there  are  others  which  are  denominated  hypothetical, 
conditional,  and  disjunctive,  &c.  according  to  the  form 
of  the  propositions  of  which  they  are  composed.  There 
are  also  modes  of  argumentation  which  are  not  strictly 
«yllogisms ;  such  as  the  Knthymem,  Induction,  ICx- 
ainple,  .Sorites,  &c.  [vide  Kntlajmcm,  lic]  The  last 
thing  worthy  of  observation,  in  respect  to  syllogisms, 
are  those  deviations  from  their  legitimate  form  which  are 
clenominatedy«//nac,t,  or  sophisms. 
Sophisms.  Sophisms  are  of  diti'erent  kinds ;  some  are 
purely  verbal,  as  C()uivocation,  amphibology,  &c.;  others 
lie  more  iu  tiic  sense,  of  which  the  principal  are  as 
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follow:  namely, — Fallacia  accidentis,  or  the  judging  of 
things,  which  agree  only  by  accident;  as  if,  because  he 
who  is   born  dies,  it  should  be  said  that  "  An  infant 
is  born,  and   therefore  dies;"    or  "  An  old   man   dies, 
and   is  therefore  born." — Ab  ignoratione  elenchii,    i.  e. 
taking  for  contradictory  what  is  not  so  ;  as  if  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  contradictory  to  say  that  "  A  corpse 
is,  and  is  not,   a  man  ;"  "  An  Ethiopian  is,  and  is  not, 
white  :"  for  a  corpse  is  the  body  of  a  dead,  though  not  of 
a  living  man  ;  an  Ethiopian  is  white  in  his  teeth,  though 
not  in  his  skin. — Pctitio  principii,  begging  the  question, 
as  if  an)'  one  should  attempt  to  prove  that  fire  burns 
because  it  is  hot,  &c.     These  last  sort  of  flillacies  belong 
more   to  the  matter  than   the  form   of  syllogism,  under 
which  head  falls  likewise  the  apodictical  or  demonstrative 
syllogism  which  is  supposed  to  prove  absolute  certainty, 
and  thence  to  form  that  certain  knowledge  which  is  de- 
nominated science  ;  and  the  dialectic  or  topical  syllogisms 
by  which  probabilify  only  is  proved  and  opinions  are  formed. 
Method.    Method,  the  second  part  of  argumentation  is  the 
due  disposition  of  things  in  such  an  order  as  should  be 
most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  the  end  pro- 
posed by  the  arranger ;  for  which  purpose  two  modes 
have  been  adopted  by  writers   on  science,   namely,  the 
synthetic  and  the  analytic,     [vide  Synthetic,  &€.] 
LOGI'STj^v    {Ant.)    ;ioyir«i,   Athenian  magistrates,  ten   in 
number,  whose  office  it  was  to  receive  and  pass   the  ac- 
counts of  magistrates  when  they  went  out  of  office.      The 
logistic  were  elected  by  lot,  and  had  ten  sufinoi  or  auditors 
under  them.     Demosth.  in  Mid. ;   JEschin.  cont.  Ctesiph.  ; 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  8,  segra.  ^5,  &c. ;  Harpocration  ;   Sigon.  de 
Repub.  Athen.  &c. 
LOGI'STIC  LOGARITHMS  (Arith.)    certain   logarithms 
of  sexagesimal  numbers  or  fractions  used  in  astronomical 
calculations. 
LOGI'STICA  (Arith.)  or  logistical  arithmetic ;  a  term  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  operations  performed  with  sexa- 
gesimal fractions. 
LO'G-LINE  (Mar.)     vide  Log. 

LO'G-WOOD  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Campeche  Wood. 
LOINS   (Anat.)  the  lower  part  of  the  back  near  the  hips. 
LOLI'GO  (Ich.)  the  Cuttle-Fish. 

LO'LIUM   (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class   3    Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Genetic   Character.     Cal.  periayith   common.  —  Con.  bi- 
valve.— St  AM.  f  laments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  top-shaped;    styles  two;   stigmas   plumose. — Per. 
none;  seed  single. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Lo- 
lium  pcrenne,  Phcenii,  seu  Hordeum,  Perennial  Darnel, 
or  Ray  (irass. — Lolium  tenue,  seu  Gramen   Lolium  bro- 
moides,  seu   Festiica,  Sea  Darnel ;  but   the  Lolium   te- 
mulcntum.  Darnel   Grass,  is  an  annual.     Dod.  Pempt.  ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.   Pin.;  Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.   Tlieat. 
Bot. ;  liaii  Hi.^t. ;    Tourii.  Inst. 
Lolium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cynosurus  diirus  of  Linnasus. 
LO'LLARDS  (Kcc.)    a  name  of  infamy  bestowed  on   the 
followers  of  Wieklitf,  or  certain  church  reformers  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  then 
accounted  great  heretics. 
LO'MBA  (Bot.)  the  Piper  subpcltatum  of  Linna:us. 
LO'MBARDS  (Arclueol.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  bankers, 
because  the  people  of  Lombardy  first  followed  this  branch 
of  commerce. 
LOMENTA'CE.Ti  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  fifty-sixth  order 
in  Linnsus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  thirty-third  in  his  Na- 
tural Orders. 
LO'MONITE  [Min.)  a  kind  of  stone  of  the  zeolite  family, 
LONCHl'TIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  24  Cryptogamia, 
Order  1  Filices,  natural  order  of  Ferns. 
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LONGHIU'RUS  (M.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic 
Order,  the  pectoral  fins  of  which  are  separate ;  the  tail 
lanceolate. 
LOXDON  PRPDE  (Bot.)  the  Saxifraga  MwAroja, a  perennial. 
LONG  {Mus.)  a  note  equal  to  two  breves. 
Long  {Gram.)  an  epithet  applied  to  syllables  the  quantity 

of  which  is  long,  and  is  marked  thus,  ". 
LONGA'XO  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  rectum. 
'LO'SG-Doat  (Mar.)  the  strongest  and  largest  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  a  ship. — Long    Timbers,    those   timbers  in 
the  cant  bodies  which  reach  from  the  dead  wood  to  the 
head  of  the  second  futtock. 
LO'XG  BOW  {Mil.)  one  of  the  most  ancient  sort  of  bows 

which  was  used  in  this  kingdom. 
LONGl'METRY  {Math.)  the  art  of  measuring  lengths  and 
distances,  accessible  and  inaccessible,  by  the  application  of 
geometry  and  trigonometry  to  such  measures. 
LONGING  {Med.)  a  disease  peculiar  to  women  who  are  in 
a  state  of  pregnane)',  or  at  the  times  when  the  uterine 
discharge  is  suppressed. 
LONGI'SSIMUS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  some  muscles,  as 
the  Longissimus  Dorsi,  which   serves  to  extend  the  ver- 
tebra; of  the  back. — Longissimus  Manus,  the  Flexor  tertii 
interuodii  pollicis. — Longissimus  oculi,  the  Obliquus  major 
oculi. 
LO'NGITUDE  of  the  Earth  {Geog.)  signifies  its  extent  from 
East  to  West,  in  distinction  from  its  latitude,   or  extent, 
from  one  pole  to  another,   or  from  North  to  South. — The 
Longitude  of  a  Place,  is  its  distance  from  some  given  point, 
called  the  first  meridian,  which  is  reckoned  either  East  or 
West. — East  Longitude,  is  that  which  is  reckoned  on  the 
East  side,  and — If'est  Longitude,  that  on  the  West. 
Longitude  {Mar.)  the  distance  of  a  ship,  or  place,  East 
or  West,  from  another,  counted  in  degrees  of  the  Equator. 
Longitude  {Diall.)  the  arc  of  the  Equinoctial  intercepted 
between  the  substylar  line  of  the  dial  and  the  true  Meri- 
dian.    This  is  called  the  plane's  difference  of  longitude. 
Longitude  {Astron.)  an  arc  of  the  Ecliptic,  counted  from 
the  beginning  of  Aries  to  the  place  where  it  is  cut  by  the 
circle  of  longitude  belonging  to   any  star. — Longitude  of 
iJie  Sun  or  am/  Star,  from  the   next  equinoctial  points,  is 
the  number  of  degrees  and   minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries  or  Libra. — Circle  nf  Longitude,   [vide  Astronomi/^ 
Longitude   of  Motion  (Slech.)    is   the  distance   or  length 
which  any  moving  body  runs  through  as   it  moves  on  a 
right  line. 
LONG  PRI'MER  {Print.)  a  type  used  in  printing,  interme- 
diate between  small  pica  and  bourgeois,     [vide  Printing'] 
LONGU'RIUS   (Med.)  a  piece  of  iron  which,  when  heated 
in  a  stove,   or  aestuarium,  was  applied  to  ditferent  parts  of 
the  body  for  the  conmiunication  of  heat. 
LO'NGUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the   radius  serving  to  turn 

the  palm   of  the   hand  upwards The   Longtis  colli  is  a 

muscle  which  helps  to  bend  the  neck  forwards. 
LONICE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   C.\L.  perianth  five-parted. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anther  oblong. — Pist.  ijoot 
roundish  -.style  filiform  istigma  headed. — Per.  ie-nj/  two- 
celled  ;  seed  roundish. 
Specie?.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Lonicera  Peri- 
clj/tnenum,   sou  Capr folium.   Common   Honeysuckle.  — 
Lonicera  Caprifulium,  seu  Pericli/menum,  Italian  Honey- 
suckle.— Lonicera  grata.  Evergreen  Honeysuckle. — Lo- 
nicera  Xu/ostcuni,  seu  Chamarassus,  Fly  Honeysuckle. 
Clus.Hisl.;   Dod.  Pempt.;   Bauh.  Hist. ;   Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.  ;    Park.   Theat.  Bot.  ;  Rail   Hist. ;    Tourn. 
In.'t. 
Lo.'iiCEiiA  {Bot.)  the  Chiococca  racemo-ta  of  Linnceus. 
LONTA'RUS  (.So/.)the  Borassus Jiabelliformis  of  Linnaeus. 
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LOOF  {Mar.)  the  after-part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or  that  part  of 
her  side  forward  where  the  planks  begin  to  be  incurvated 
as  they  approach  the   stem  ;    hence  the  guns  which  lie 
here  are  called  loof-pieces. 
LOOK-OU'T  {Mar.)  a  watchful  attention  to  some  important 
||       object  or  event,  which  is  expected  to  arise  from  the  parti- 
cular situation  of  a  ship. 
LOO'KING-GLASS   (Mech.)    a   plain   glass   speculum,  or 
mirror,  which,  being  impervious  to  the  light,  reflects  its 
rays,  and  so    exhibits  the   images    of   objects   presented 
to  it. 
LOOKING-GLASS-PLANT  {Bot.)  the  Heriliera  of  Lin- 
naeus.—  Venus'  Loolcing-Glass,  the  Campanula  speculum,  an 
annual. 
LOOM    {Mech.)    probably,    according  to  Minishew,  from 
glomus,  a  ball  of  yarn ;   the  frame  on  which  a  weaver 
works. 
LOOM-GALE  {Mar.)  a  gentle  easy  gale  of  wind,  in  which 
a  ship  can   carry  her  top-sails.  — Loom  of  an  oar.    [vide 
Oar] 
LOO'M!NG  {Mar.)  in  French  mirage;  the  indistinct  view 
of  any  object,  as  "  A  ship  looms  a  great  sail,"  i.  e.  she 
seems  to  be  a  great  ship. — Looming  of  the  Land,  is  when 
it  seems  to  be  high  above  the  water,  &c. 
LOOP  {Gunn.)  a  small  iron  ring  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
Loop  (Mech.)  a  rail  of  bars  joined  together  like  a  gate,  to 
be  removed  in  and  out  at  pleasure.     Also  three  quarters  of 
I      a  hundred  weight  of  iron,  melted  and  broken  off  from  a 
I      sow  in   the  fire  of  the  finers  ;  whence  shingling  the  loop, 
<      is  the  breaking  it  off  from  the  sow. 

;  Loop  of  Com    {Com.)  a   corn   measure  at   Riga   equal    to 
j      two  bushels,  and  in  some  places  rather  more. 
Loop  (Mar.)  the  noose  in  a  rope. — Loop-Holes  made  in  the 
{      comings   of  the  hatches  for  close  fights,  and  other  pur- 
i      poses. 
LOOP-HOLES  (Fort.)  little  holes  in  the  walls  of  a  castle, 

or  fortification,  through  which  arrows  were  discharged. 
LOO'SA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Z-oflM. 
to  LOOSE  a  Sail  (Mar.)  to  unfurl  it  in  order  to  its  being 

set  or  dried. 
to  LOOSEN  a  Hope  {Mar.)  to  cast  it  off,  or  let  it  go. 
LOO'SE-STRIFE  {Bot.)  the  Lysimachia  of  Linnaeus,  most 
species  of  which  are  perennials. — Codded  Loose-Strife,  the 
Epilobium,  a  perennial. — Spiked  Loose-Strife,  the  Lythrum 
salicarin. 
LOOT  (Com.)  or  Loth,  a  weight  in  some  parts  of  Germany 

equal  to  about  half  an  ounce. 
LO'PER   {Mech.)  a  machine  used  for  laying  lines  with. 
LO'PHADIA   (Anal.)  ^.oipK^ik,  or  Mcpix,   the  first  vertebra 

of  the  neck. 
LOPHA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  the  Hyssopus  Lophanthus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
LO'PHIUS  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Branchiostegous 
Order,    having   the  head    compressed    downwards ;    teeth 
sharp  and  numerous ;  tongue  broad  and  armed  with  teeth  ; 
pectoral  fins  broad;    dorsal  and   anal  fins  opposite;  body 
naked;  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Species.     Fishes  of  this   tribe,  called  in   English  Fishing- 
Frog,   Angler,    or    Frog-Fish,    inhabit  most   European 
seas ;  grow   to  seven   feet  long ;  lurk  behind  sand-hills, 
and  throwing  over  the  slender  appendages  on  their  heads, 
resembling  worms,  entice  the  young  fish  within  their 
reach. 
LO'PPER  Milk  {Hmland.)  old  milk  turned  to  curds. 
LO'PPING  {Husband)  cutting  off  the  tops  of  trees. 
LOQUE'LA  sine  Die  {Archaol.)  an  imparlance,  or  petition 

for  a  respite  in  law  to  an  indefinite  time. 
LO'RA   {Ant.)  or  Lorea,  a  small  thin  wine  made  by  mace- 
rating the  pressed  grape  in  water.    Cuto  de  lie  Rust,  c.26.; 
Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  13  ;  Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  K  2,  c.  9. 
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LORA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  inferior. — Cor.  pelah 
six. — Stam.  filamevls  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
oblong:  i^y?  simple;  stigmah\\m\.. — Per.  4en-y  oblong  ; 
seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The  species  are  parasitical  shrubs,  as  the — Lo- 
ranthiis  Scuric/a,  seu  Visciiiii. — Loranthus  americana,  scu 
Lonicera. — Loranthus  loniceruides,  Lonicera,  seu  Ilti- 
canni,  S^c. 
LORA'RIUS  [Ant.)  a  slave  who  bound  and  scourged  others 
at  his  master's  pleasure ;  also  one  who  stimulated  the  gla- 
diators to  continue  the  fight  by   exercising  the  scourge 
upon  tliem,  AnI.  Cell.  1.  10,  c.  3;  Tcrtidl.  de  Spectac.  c.'21. 
LOUD  (Her.)  in  Latin  Domiuus,  in   Saxon  ^'aporb,  from 
hlap,  a  loaf,  and  popb,  for  afford,  because  lords  and  noble- 
men distributed  loaves  in  old  times  to  a  certain  number  of 
poor  ;  a  title  of  honour  sometimes  attributed  to  those  who 
are  noble  by  birth  or  creation;  sometimes  given  by  the 
courtesy  of  England  to  the  sons  of  Dukes  and  Marquisscs  ; 
sometimes  to  persons  honourable  by  their  employment,  &c. 
Lord   {Lav:)   Lord   of  the   Manor,   or   Fee;   a  person   that 
has  a  fee,  and  consequently  the  homage  of  tenants  within 
liis  manor.   These  tenants  were  originally  called  tlie  Vassal, 
in  distinction  from   the  Lord,  who  was  styled  absolutely 
'  Lord.'     Lords  are  of  two  kinds,  Lords  paramount  and 
Lords  mesne. — The  Lords  Paramount  were   the   superior 
Lords  who  had  other  lords  under  them.  —  The  Mesne  or 
middle  Lords  were  those  who  had  tenants  holding  in  Fee, 
but  who  yet  held  of  the  superior  lord,  or  Lord  paramount. 
These  came,  as  it  were,  between  the  Lord  and  the  tenant. 
— Lord  in  Gross  is  he,  that  is  Lord,  having  no  manor,  as  the 
king  in  respect  of  the  crown.     Old  Nat.  Brev.  79  ;  F.  N.  D. 
.",,  5,  8. — Lord  High  Admiral,   [vide  Admiral'] — Lords  of 
Erection,  those  in'Scotland  to  whom  the  King,  after  the 
reformation,    gave  the  benefices  of  abbots  and  priors  as 
temporal  lordships.  —  Lords  Marchers  of   Wales,     [vide 
Marches']     Lords  of  Parliamenl,  the  same  as  Peers  of  the 
realm  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  upper  House 
of  Parliament. — Lords  <f  Hcgalilij,  persons  to  whom  rights 
of  regality,  or  rights  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  were 
given  by  the  crown. 
Lord  (Aslrol)  that  planet  that  has  most  testimonies  of  forti- 
tude in  a  revolutioual  year. — Lord  of  the  genitiire,  or  Lord 
of  the  year,  that  planet  that  has  the  greatest  strength  in  a 
figure  of  a  person's  nativity,  so  as  to  become  the  principal 
significator   of  his   tcmpL-rament,  affections,  &c. — Lord  nf 
the  hour,  a  planet  which  governs  the  twelfth   part  of  the 
day,  as  also  of  the   night,  severally   divided  into  twelve 
parts,  which  are  called  planelarij  hours. 
LORDO'.SIS  (Med.)  hif^caru.,  fromAofic?,  bowed,  or  recurved; 
an  affection  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  incurvated,  or  bent 
inwards.      Gal.  Connn.  in  Hippocral.  de  Art. 
LORDS  AND  LADIES  (Bot.)  the  Arum  maculatum,  a  tu- 
berose root. 
LO'REY  [Law)  an  article  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  in 
France,  which  ordains,  that  if  a  combat  be  accepted,  and 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  consent  of  the  Lord  of  the  Fee, 
each  of  the  parties  shall  pay  2i.  Gd.  and  tlie  party  that  is 
overcome  forfeit  1 1  2,f. 
LORFCA  (Anl.)  a  cuirass,  brigandinc,  or  coat  of  m.>l  in  use 
among  tiie  Romans,  whicii  at  first  was  made  of  lora  thongs, 
or  skins  ;  afterwards  of  leather.     They  were  set  with  plates 
of  various  forms  ;  sometimes  in  hooks  or  rings  like  a  ciiain. 
Virg.  Aln.  1.  3,  v.  647. 

Laricam  conserlam  linmli  auroque  trilicem. 

Sometimes  like  the  scales  of  serpents  or  fishes. 
Vtrg.  /L'n.  1.9,  V.  707. 

Kec  iluplk-i  sijiidma ,  liyrica  fidclii  et  au.ro 
Suiliriuit. 
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Some  cuirasses  were  of  a  lighter  make,  consisting  of  linen 
folded  many  times.  J'al.  Max.  1.  3,  c.  2 ;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  1 ; 
Veget.  1.  2,  c.  25  ;  Serv.  in  Mneid.  ;  Isid.  Orig.  1. 18,  c.  13 ; 
Lips,  de  Mil.  Horn.  1.  5,  dialog.  6. 

LoRicA  (Archil.)  a  shed  or  penthouse  built  over  a  wall  to 
carry  off  the  rain.      I'itruv.  1.  2,  c.  8;  J'hiland.  in  J'itruv. 

LonicA  (Chem.)  a  kind  of  lute  with  which  vessels  are 
coated  before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

LORICA'RIA  (Jch.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Abdominal 
Order,  having  the  head  smooth  and  depressed ;  mouth  re- 
tractile ;  gill-monbrane  si.'i-raycd  ;  bodij  mailed. 

LORlCA'']TON  (Mason.)  the  tilling  of  walls  with  mortar. 

LoRicATiON  (CItem.)  the  harnessing  or  arming  with  a  coat 
of  mail. 

LO'RLAIER  (Archaol.)  a  name  given  formerly  to  those  who 
made  bits,  spurs,  and  other  works  of  iron,  for  horses, 

LORIMERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were  incor- 
porated about  the  year  1488,  and  consist  of  a 
master,  two  wardens,  about  fifty  assistants, 
and  no  livery.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are, 
"  Azure  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three 
curbits  or,  as  many  bosses  sable." 

LO'UIND  malricis  (Med.)  an  epilepsy  or  con- 
vulsive disorder,  proceeding  from  the  uterus. 

LO'RIST  (Urn.)  a  name  given  to  some  bird,  which  is  fabled 
to  have  possessed  the  singular  property  of  curing  persoris 
affected  with  the  yellow  jaundice  if  they  looked  upoH  it ; 
after  which  it  died  itself. 

LO'RIS  (Zool.)  the  Lemur  tardigradus  of  LinniEus. 

LO'RY  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  the  Psittacns  gar- 
rulus,  (S:c.  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  JMolucca  Islands, 
and  is  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  long. 

LO'SINCi  company  at  sea  (Mar.)  the  separating  of  one  or 
more  ships  from  a  convoy  bound  to  a  certain  place. 

LOSINGA  (Archaol.)  a  flatterer  or  sycophant.  Brompt. 
Chron. 

LOT  (Law)  a  contribution ;  whence  the  phrase  "  To  pay 
scot  and  lot,"  i.  e.  rent  and  taxes. 

Lot  (Min.)  or  loth,  every  13th  dish  of  lead  in  the  Derby- 
shire mines,  which  is  a  duty  paid  to  the  King. 

LOTE  tree  (Bot.)  the  Celtis  aiislralis  of  Linnxus. 

LO'ITIIRWTTE  (Lazv)  vide  Lei/erwite. 

LO'Tl  arboris folio  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Muntingia  of  Lin- 
na;us. 

LO'lTON  (Chem.)  the  washing  or  cleansing  of  any  medicine 
in  water. 

Lotion  (Med.)  a  medicine  between  a  fomentation  and  a  bath. 

LOTO.ME'TRA  (Ant.)  bread  made  of  the  seed  of  the  herb 
lotus.     P/;')/.  1.  22,  c.  21. 

LOTUS  (Bot.)  Pynnii,  a  plant  which  grew  in  great  abundance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  word  is,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, of  Egj'ptian  extraction,  and  is  supposed  to  come 
from  >>ii,  an  old  word  signifying  to  wish  for,  denoting 
thereby  that  it  was  a  great  object  of  desire.  Homer 
numbers  it  among  the  flowers  that  sprung  up  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  gods. 
Horn.  //.I.  13. 

Theocritus  reckons  it  among  the  coronary  flowers. 
Theoc.  hlijl.  18. 

UfacTUt  rti  ^i^u^ov  XuTU  ^Xf/iXt  au^ofjuivoto 
X\Xi\xu-ai 

Jlerodot.  1.  2,  C.  92;   Thcophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  C.  U  ; 
Dioscor.  1. 4,  c.  1 12 ;  Ptin.  1.  22,  c.  21 ;  Auct.  Geopon.  1. 12, 
c.  6. 
Lotus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadclphia,  Order  4;  Dccandria. 
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Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pa- 
pilionaceous. —  Stam.  fjaments   diadelphous  ;    anthers 
small.  —  PisT.  germ    columnar;    sti/le   simple;    stigma 
blunted. — Per.  legume ;  sceils  several. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Lotus 
sUinuosus,  seu  Trijoliiim,  Square-podded  Bird's-f'oot  Tre- 
foil.—  Lotus  angustissimus.  Narrow-podded    Bird's-foot 
Trefoil. — Lotus peregrinus,  Flat-podded  Bird's-foot  Tre- 
foil.    But  the  following  are  annuals,  as  the — Lotus  tetra- 
gcmolohus,    Square-podded  Bird's-foot    Trefoil,  —  Lotus 
edidis.  Esculent  Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  cSrc.     Clus.  Hist. ; 
Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Dauh.  Pin. ;    Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;   Rait  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
LCVAGE  (Bot.)  the  Ligusticum  of  Linnaeus. 
LovAGE,  Bastard  (Bot.)  the  Laserpitium  siler  of  LinnjEUS. 

Reich.  Hall.  helv.  ;    Scop.  earn. 
LOVE  APPLE  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Solanum  lycopersicum 

of  Linnaeus. 
LOVE-FEASTS  (Ecc.)  vide  Agajxe. 

LOUrCHEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  2  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none.— Cor.  none. — STAM.JiJa- 
ments  four ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior  ;  style 
filiform;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Sj.^cies.     The  species    are  annuals,  as  the  Louichea  cer- 
fina,  seu  Camphorosina. 
LOUIS  {Her.)  or  Knights  of  St.  Louis,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood instituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693,  of  which  the  king 
is  always  grand  master.     Their  collars  are  of  a  flame  co- 
lour, passing  from  right  to  left. 
LOUIS  D'O'R  (Xum.)  a  French  coin  first  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  in  161-0,  which  was  equal  in  value  to  twenty- 
four  francs,  or  twenty  shillings  sterling :    the  new  Louis 
d'or  is  twenty  francs,  or  sixteen  shillings  and  tightpence 
sterling. 
LOUSE  (Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  the  Pediculus  of  Lin- 
nxus,  which  lives  b}-  extracting  animal  juices.     It  infests 
men,  and  almost  everj-  other  animal.     T\\elarvcE  andpupa: 
of  this  insect  are  six-footed,  and  nimble,  resembling  the 
perfect  insect. 
hOU'SY  disease  (Med.)  mo^-biis  pediculosus ;  a  general   cor- 
•    ruption  of  the  humours,  which   causes   these  insects  to 

breed  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
LOV.W'NDO  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  monkey,  the  Simla  veter  of 

Linnsus,  which  has  a  black  beard  and  a  white  body. 
LOW-BEARING  (Sport.)  a  fighting  cock  so  called  when  he 

is  over-matched  in  height. 
LO'VBELL  [Sport.)  a  device  to  catch  birds  by  means  of  a 

bell  hung  about  the  neck  of  sheep. 
LO'WBELLER  (.Spoji.)  one  that  goes  fowling  with  a  light 

and  a  bell. 
LO'W-BOTE  (Laiv)  a  recompense  for  the  death  of  a  man 

killed  in  a  tumult. 
TO  LOWER   (Mar.)  to  let  down  gradually  and   easily. — 
Lo"j;er  cheerlij !   an  order  to  lower  expeditiously. — Lower 
hand.iomely  !  an  order  to  lower  gradually. 
LOWER-CASE  (Prim.)  s\Ae  Printing. 
LO'WLAND  men  (Arclta-ol.)  a  name  for  the  offspring  of  the 

English  Saxons  who  are  in  Scotland. 
LOW-MA'STED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that  has  its 

mast  too  short  and  too  small. 
LO  W- W  A'TE  R  ( Mar.)  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  tide  ebbs. 
LOW-WORM  ( I'et.)  a  disease  in  horses  like  the  shingles. 
LO'XIA  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Passeres,  having  the 
hill  strong,  thick,  and  convex  ;  both  the  mandibles  move- 
able ;  nostrils  small. 

Species.  The  birds  of  this  tribe  are  distingukhed  in  Eng- 
lish mostly  by  the  name  of  the  Grosbeak  ;  but  the  Loxia 
curvirostra  is  denominated  the  Cross-bill,  from  the  shape 
of  its  bill ;  and  the  Loxia  coccothraustes  is  the  Haw-finch. 

VOL.  II. 
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LOXODRO'MIC  (Mar.)  or  loxodromical,  from  >..|W,  ob- 
lique, and  ^fija-o?,  a  course  ;  an  epithet  for  wliat  appertains 
to  oblique  sailing. — Lo-vodromical  Line,  the  line  of  the 
ship's  way  when  she  sails  upon  a  rhumb  oblique  to  the 
meridian. — Loxodromic  l^ahlcs,  the  tables  of  rhumbs,  or 
the  traverse  tables  of  miles,  with  the  difi'erence  of  latitude 
and  longitude. 

LOXODRO'MICS  (Mar.)  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  tho 
rhumb,  which  always  makes  angles  with  e\  er3'  meridian ; 
i.  e.  when  you  sail  neither  under  the  Equator,  nor  under 
the  same  meridian,  but  oblique  or  athwart  tliera. 

LOY'AL  (Man.)  a  horsfc  is  said  to  be  loipil  who  freely  bends 
all  his  force  in  obeying  and  performing  any  manage  he  is 
put  to.  Loyal  Mouth,  an  excellent  mouth,  which  is  other- 
wise called  a  mouth  Kith  a  full  rest  Jtpan  t/ie  hand. 

LO'ZENGE  (Geom.)  another  name  for  the  rhombus  or 
rhomboid. 

Lozenge  (Her.)  a  figure  very  similar  to  that  of  a  pane  of 
glass  in  old  casements,  which  is  used  to  contain  the  coats 
of  arms  of  all  maidens  and  widows.  It  is  also  borne  as  ;i 
charge  in  coat  armour.     The  lozenge,  as  in  fig.  1,  differs 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


from  the  fusil,  fig.  2,  by  being  wider ;  .and  the  mascle, 
fig.  'J,  differs  from  both,  by  being  voided.  Wlien  a  field 
is  scattered  with  lozenges  it  is  said  to  be  lozengy,  as  in 
fig.  i. 

LO'ZENGY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  field  that  is  covered 
with  lozenges.     []vide  Lozenge'} 

LUBS  (.4nf.)  or  Lubesh,  a  term  applied  to  the  moriey  ot 
Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  as  sterling  is  to  English  money. 

LUCA'NUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insect.  Order  Coleoptera, 
having  the  antennie  clavate,  javcs  projecting  beyond  the 
head,  two  palpigerous  tufts  under  the  lip.     [vide  Entomu- 

'og.'/l 
LU'CAR  (Ant.)  the  money  which  was  expended  upon  the 

public  games  or  shows.    It  was  so  called  from  the  Lucaria. 

Senec.  Epist. SO;  Liv.  1.  23,  c.  2;  Tacit.  Amial.  1.  1,  c.  77  ; 

Pint.   Qncest.   Rum.   87;    Lucian.   Icaromet.;    Sueton.   in 

Tiber,  c.  3%  ;   Chares.  Instit.   Gramm.  I.  1  ;  Putoch.  Edit. 

p.  25;    Tertull.  adv.   Gnostic,  c.  S;    Ursin.  ad  Leg.   Seta. 

apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Rom.  .Intiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  1378. 
LUCA'RIA  (Ant.)  a  festival,  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 

18th  of  July,  in  memory  of  the  flight  of  the  Romans  from 

the  Gauls  into  a  great  wood  between  the  Tiber  and  the 

Via  Salaria. 

Ovid  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  67. 

Turn  qiwqui  vicirii  iucus  cekbratur  aiyli, 
Qua  petit  dquorem  adveiia  Tibi-is  atjuas. 

Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Gyrald.  Syntag.  Dear.  17,  p.i9'7 ; 
Panvin.  Descr.  Urb.  Rom.  et  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud 
Grav.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  iii.  p.  24-5,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  839. 

LU'CEME  (Bot.)  the  Mcdicago  sativa  of  Linnaeus. 

LUCERNA'RI.^  (E7it.)  a  genus  of  worms.  Order  Mollusca, 
having  a  gelatinous  body,  without  head  or  eyes. 

LU'CID  Body  (Nat.)  a  body  which  emits  light. 

Lucid  Interval  (Med.)  an  interval  in  which  the  phrenzy  of 
mad  persons  ceases  and  leaves  ihem  in  possession  of  their 
reason. 

LUCIDA  Coronet  {Astron.)  a  fixed  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude in  the  constellation  Corona  Borealis.  —  Lucida 
HydrcE,  vide  Cor  Hydrce. — Lucida  Lyrce,  a  bright  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Lyra, 


LUN 

LU'CIFER  (Artron.)  the  Moviiing  or  Day  Star. 

LUCIFE'RIAKS  (Ecc.)  the  followers  of  Lucifer,  of  Ca- 
gliari,  who  hekl  some  peculiar  notions  which  were  not, 
however,  reckoned  expressly  heretical.  .S7.  Aug.  c.  30 ; 
6'.  Jejuni,  in  Cat.  c.  95  ;  Socrnt.  Hist.  Eccle.i.  1. ;},  Sec. 

LU'DI  (Aut.)  ««/»»!?,  Games,  a  name  for  the  shows  or  public 
exhibitions  which  were  made  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans for  tlie  display  of  skill  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
people.  The  four  principal  games  among  the  Grecians 
were  the  Ohjmpic,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pijthian.  [vide 
Oh/mpic,  &c.]  Those  among  the  Romans  were  distin- 
sruished  bj'  a  greater  variety  of  epithets,  as  the  Actiaci, 
Apollinares,  A^igustales,  Cereales,  Circenses,  compitalc:, 
coii.mnles,  eguestres,  lustrales,  Mariiale.i,  piscatorii,  ponti- 
Jicates,  rjueestorii,  quinqttennales,  Romani,  sacerdotales,  se- 
culares,  Taurii,  triumphales,  &c.     [vide  Actiaci] 

LUDROI'GIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  ■!•  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cou. 
petals  four. — SxAJt.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  germ  four-cornered;  stijie  cyhndricai  ;  stigma  ca- 
pitate.— Per.  capsule  blunt ;  seeds  small. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  t!io  —  Ludroigia 
alteriiifolia,  scu  Lysimachia,  Alternate-leaved  Ludroigia. 
■ — Ludroigia  oppusitijhlia.  Opposite-leaved  Ludroigia,  (ic. 

LU'ES  {Med.)  the  pestilence  in  men,  and  murrain  in  beasts. 
—  Lttes  Venerea,  the  venereal  distemper. 

LUFF  (Mar.)  vide  Loaf. — Lujfof  a  sad,  the  fore  or  weather 
part  of  the  sail.  "  To  Liif/'into  a  harbour,"  to  sail  into  it 
close  by  the  wind.  "  Luff!"  or  "  Keep  your  Luff!"  the 
order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the  tiller  towards  the  lee-side 
of  a  ship,  in  order  to  make  it  sail  nearer  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  "■  Liff  \-ounA\"  the  order  to  throw  the  ship's 
head  up  in  the  wind.  "  To  spring  a  Luff"  to  yield  to  the 
effort  of  the  helm,  by  sailing  nearer  to  the  wind.  "  Liff- 
kickle,"  any  large  tackle  that  is  not  destined  to  any  parti- 
cular use. 

LU'FFA  (Bot.)  the  Momordica  Liiff'a  of  Linuixus. 

LUG  (Com.)  a  measure  of  land,  called  otherwise  a  pole  or 
perch. 

Luo  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  earth-worm,  the  Lumhricus  marinus  of 
Linnaeus,  which  buries  itself  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore, 
and  is  used  as  a  bait  for  fish. 

LU'GGER  (Mar.)  a  small  vessel  carrying  two  or  three 
masts,  witli  a  running  bowsprit. 

LU'JULA  (IJot.)  the  Uxalis  acetosella  of  Linnseas. 

LUMBA'GO  (Med.)  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles 
about  the  loins. 

LU'MBAR  (.Inat.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  the 
loins,  as  the  lumbar  arteries,  veins,  &c. ;  so  also  lumbar 
region,  the  loins. 

LU.VIBRICA'LES  (Anat.)  muscles  in  the  hands  and  feet, 
so  called  from  their  figure,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
earth-worm. 

LU'.MBRICIJS  (Ent.)  the  Earth-Worm,  a  class  of  Worms 
of  the  Intestinal  Order,  having  a  round  annulate  body, 
with  an  elevated  fleshy  belt  near  the  head.  The  principal 
gpecies  are,  Lnmbricus  lerrestris,  the  Dew-Worm ;  and 
Lumhricus  marinus,  the  Lug. 

LUMINA'RE  (Ecc.)  a  lamp  or  candle  to  burn  on  tlie  altar 
of  a  church  or  chapel. 

LU'NA  (AstroH.)  vide  Moon. 

Luna  (Her.)  the  same  as  argent,  in  the  coats  of  sovereign 
princes. 

Li'NA  {Chem.)  silver. — Luna  cornea,  or  cornua,  a  tough  taste- 
less mass  almost  like  liorn,  which  is  made  by  pouring 
spirit  of  salt  on  crystals  of  silver. 

LU'N'.\CY  (Med.)  frenzy  or  madness,  so  called  because  it 
was  supposed  to  liappeti  according  to  the  course  of  the 
moon. 
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LU'NAR  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  appertains  to  the 
moon,  as — Lunar  Distance,  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun  or  a  fixed  star. — Lunar  Method,  or 
Lunar  Observations,  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  longi- 
tude at  sea,  by  the  moon's  motions,  particularly  by  her  ob- 
served  distances  from  the  sun  and  stars Lunar  Dial,  a 

dial  adapted  to  the  moon's  motions. — Lunar  Eclipse,  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon. — Lunar  liain!/oiu,  an  appearance 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  moon's  rays  at  night,  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  the  tun,  but  with  fainter  colours. 

LuN.M!  Cycle  (Chron.)  or  Cycle  of  the  Moon,  consists  of 
nineteen  years. — Lunar  Month  is  either  periodical,  syno- 
dieal,  or  illuminative,  [vide  Month'] — Lunar  Year  consists 
of  .3,'jl- days,     [^vide  Chronology'^ 

LUNA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  lu  Tctrady- 
namin.  Order  1  Siliculosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Coii.petals 
four.  —  UtAM.  filaments  five;  anthers  upright.  —  PiST. 
germ  ovate;  style  ihort;  stigmahlxint. — Pku.  silique  flat; 
seeds  kidney-form. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Lunaria  rediviva,  Viola, 
seu  Leucoium,  Perennial  Honesty.  —  Lunaria  annua. 
Annual  Honesty,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ,• 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
But. ;  Raii  Hist. ;    Tourn.  Inst. 

LUNA'TIC  Eyes  (Vet.)  a  distemper  in  the  eyes  of  horses, 
which  makes  them  appear  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
white. 

LUN.A'TION  (Astron.)  the  space  of  time  between  one  new 
moon  and  another. 

LUNA'TUS  (Bot.)  lunate,  crescent-shaped  ;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  the  keel  of  a  flower,  and  a  stipule. 

LU'NDRESS  {Num.)  an  old  name  for  a  silver  penny ;  so 
called  because  it  was  coined  in  London. 

LUKE   (Geom.)  or  Lunule,  a  plane    in   the  form 
of  a  crescent  or  half  moon,  terminated  by 
circumference    of    two    circles,    that    intersect 
each  other  within. 

L'UN  en  I' autre  (Her.)  Counter-changed. 

LUNES   [Falcon.)  leashes,  or  long  lines  to  call  in  hawks. 

LUNE'TTE  (Man.)  L  A  half-horse-shoe,  or  one  that  wants 
that  part  of  a  branch  which  should  run  towards  the  quar- 
ter. 2.  A  shade  composed  of  two  pieces  of  felt  to  cover 
the  eyes  of  a  vicious  horse. 

LUNE'TTES  (Fort.)  small  works  generally  raised  from  the 
curtain  in  ditches  full  of  water. 

Lunettes   {Opt.)  glasses  to  help  the  sight. 

LUNGS  {Aniit.)  Pulmunes,  two  viscera  or  spongy  bodies 
situated  in  the  chest,  and  serving  the  office  of  respiration. 
They  are  included,  as  it  were,  in  two  bags,  formed  by  the 
pleura.  The  whole  mass  of  the  lungs  is  composed  of  air- 
vessels,  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  cellular 
membranes,  being  more  vascular  than  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  and  admitting  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  through 
them  in  a  given  time. 

LU'NGWORT  (Bot.)  the  Pulmonaria  of  Linnaeus,  a  peren- 
nial. 

LU'NUL.\  (Anat.)  or  Luna,  a  half-moon  that  the  Roman 
senators  wore  on  their  shoes. 
Juven.  Sat.  7,  v.  19'2. 

Appi^sitam  Jilgrd  luunm  suUcrit  aluttr. 

The  Lunula  was  also  a  female  ornament.     Pint.  QittBsl. 

Rom.;    Tcrtidl.  de  Cult.  Fern.  c.  10;  Ccel.  Rhodig.  Antiq. 

Led.  1.  20,  c.  28  ;  Alex,  ab  Ale.r.  I.  5,  c.  18. 
LUNULA'IJIA   (Bot.)  the  Marchantia  of  Linnaeus. 
LUNULA'TUS  (Bot.)  lunulate,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  small 

crescent ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
LUNULE  (Geom.)  vide  Lune. 
LUPERCA'LIA  (Ant.)  a  fiestival  celebrated  by  the  Rotuaiw 
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on  the  15th  day  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan.  ■ 
On  this  occasion  the  Luperci,  or  priests  of  Pan,  ran  naked 
through   the  streets,   and  struck  all  the   married  woman 
they  met  by  the  way. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  2,  v.  267. 

Tertia  post  Idus  nudos  Aiintra  Lupercos 
Adspic'n. 

Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  .5,  c.  3 ;  Dionijs.  Ant.  1. 1 ;  Liv.  1. 1 , 

c.  5  ;  Val  Max.  I.  2,  c.  2 ;  Pint,  in  Rom.;  Just.  1.  4-3,  c.  1 ; 

Pan'cirol.  Desc.  Urb.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  iii. 

p.  365. 
LU'PIA  {Med.^  a  kind  of  hard  glandiform  tumour  hke  a 

gana;lion  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
LUPIN A'STER  (Bot.)  the  Trifolium  I :ipi)iaste)-  oCLmnsens. 
LU'PIXUS  (Bot.)  in  Greek  Si'fft-'-?,  a  leguminous  plant,  which 

was   the  food  of  the  common  people.     It  was  so  called 

either  because  liipi,  wolves,  eat  of  it  readily ;  or  aTo  rS; 

AiiTC!,    i.  e.    from   pain,    because    of  its   great   bitterness, 

whence  Virgil  calls  it  tristis. 

Virg.  Georg.  1,  v.  75. 

Am  tmuiifattiu  vide,  (ristisi/u*  lupini 
Siistuleris  fra;^iles  culamos,  suUamqiie  smanUm. 

Plautus  calls  the  Lupinus,  auncm  comiciim,  to  which  Horace 

alludes. 

Hor.\.  1,  epist.  1,  v.  23. 

'Sec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  diitent  iti-a  lupinis. 

The  lupinus  was  macerated  in  water,  to  take  off  its  bitter- 
ness before  it  was  eaten.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  8,  c.  3 ; 

Cato  de  Re  Rust.  c.  36  ;   Dinscor.  1.  2,  c.  132  ;  Columel.  de 

Re  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  16;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  15;  At/ien.  1.  2  ;  Gal. 

de  Facult.  Simpl.  Medicament.  1.  6 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  de  Vit. 

Philos.  1.  7,  c.  26  ;  Geopon.  Auct.  1.  2,  c.  37 ;  Jsid.  Orig. 

1.  17,  c.  4  ;  Salmas.  Exercitat.  ;   Plin.  p.  37 ;  Nonn.  de  Re 

Cib,\.  1,  c.  10. 
LuPiKUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17 

Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  St  AM.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  five. — Pist. 
<rerm  awl-shaped;  style  ascending;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
legume  large  ;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Lupinus  albus, 
White  Lupine. — Lupinus  varius.  Small  Blue  Lupine. — 
Lupinus  hirsutus,  Great  Blue  Lupine ;  except  the — Lu- 
pinus perennis.  Perennial  Lupine.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.Inst. 
LU'PULUS  [Bot.)  the  Humulus  lupulus  of  Lirmvens. 
LU'PUS    (Ent.)    Auno;,    the   verj-   smallest   kind   of  spider. 

Aristot.  Hist.  Atiim.  1.  9,  c.  39;  Plin.  1.  11,  c.  24. 
Lupus  (Astron.)  the  Wolf,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 

hemisphere,  consisting  of  19  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy, 

and  24  in  the  British  Catalogue. 
Lupus  (Med  )  a  name  given  to  the  cancer,  from  its  devouring 

like  a  wolf. 
LURCH  (MarJ)  the  sudden  jerk  or  rolling  of  the  ship  on 

either  side,  caused  by  a  heavy  wave  striking  either  upon 

the  rudder  or  the  quarter. 
LU'RCHER  [.Spoii.)  a  variety  of  the  Canis  familiaris,  hav- 
ing a  narrow  body,  stout  legs,  a  straight  tail,  and  long 

rough  hair. 
LURE   (Falcon.)  a  device  made  of  leather  to  call  back  a 

hawk  ;  a  decoy,  allurement. 
LU'SERN  (Zoo'l.)  a  kind  of  wolf  called  a  stag-wolf. 
LU'SHBURG  (XuM.)  a  base  sort  of  coin  in  the  time  of 

King  Edward  III.  made  in  foreign  countries  to  counterfeit 

the  English  money. 
LUST  (Mar.)  v\de'List. 
LUSTRAL    {Ecc.)    an  epithet   for   the   water,    otherwise 

called    Holy   Water,    with   which    the    Roman   Cathohcs 

sprinkle  themselves  on  different  occasions. 
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LUSTRA'LIA  (Ant.)  the  festival  among  the  Romans,  which 
consisted  in  performing  their  lustrations.  Serv.  in  JEneid. 
1.  8,  v.  183;  Zosim.  1.2,  c.  5. 

LUSTRA'LIS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  lus- 
trations, as  the — Dies  histralis,  the  day  on  which  lustra- 
tions were  performed  for  a  child  among  the  Romans,  [vide 
Lustricus'] 

LUSTRA'TIO  (Ant.)  a  ceremony  of  purification  which  the 
Romans  performed  on  their  fields,  armies,  and  people,  on 
different  occasions,  but  particularly  after  the  numbering  of 
the  people  by  the  censors  every  five  years,  which  space  of 
time  was,  on  that  account,  called  a  lustrum.  Cato  de  lie 
Rust,  c.lil;  Dionys.  Hal. 1.4^;  Liv.\.  1,  c.  28  ;  1.40,  c.l3, 
&c.;  Tibull.  1.  1,  eleg.  1  ;  Ovid.  F«,?<.  1.  4,  v.  735  ;  Quin- 
tit.  Declam.  329 ;  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  5 ;  Gyrald. 
Syntag.  Dear.  17,  p.  489  ;  Ale.T.  Gen.  Dies.  1.  5,  c.  27. 

LU'STRICUS  dies  (.4nt.)  the  lustral  day  among  the  Romans 
on  which  lustrations  were  performed  for  a  child,  and  the 
name  given.  This  day  was  usually  the  ninth  from  the 
birth  for  a  boy,  and  the  eighth  for  that  of  a  girl.  Plut. 
Qu(Est.  Rom.  102;  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif.;  Macrob.  Saturn. 
1.  1,  c.  16. 

LU'STRUM    (Ant.)    the   space   of  five   3'ears    among   the 
Romans,   so  called  from  the  lustrum  or  lustration  which 
was  performed  on  the  city  at  the  end  of  that  period,    [vide 
Lustratio'} 
Ovid.  Fast.  I.  3,  v.  165. 


Q.ff, 


In  Imtriim  accedere  debet, 
mmatur  piirtibus,  ujut  dies. 


Time  was   accordingly  reckoned  by  the  lustra  among  the 

poets. 

Hor.  1.  2,  od.  4,  v.  23. 

Ciijus  oetai'um  trepidavit  atas 
Ciuiid^re  lustrum. 

Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  5,  c.  2;  Stat.  Sylvan.  1.  2;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. ;   Sidon.  1.  4,  epist.  21. 

LU'TANIST  (Mus.)  one  skilled  in  playing  on  the  lute. 

LUTA'TION  (Chem.)  the  stopping  up  of  chemical  vessels; 
with  loam  and  plaster. 

LUTE  (Mus.)  a  musical  stringed  instrument. 

LUTE  (Chem.)  a  compound  paste  made  of  clay,  mortar, 
sand,  Sec.  to  join  together  the  necks  of  retorts. 

LU'TEOLA   (Bot.)  the  Datisca  cannabina  of  Linnasus. 

LU'THER.\NISM  (Ecc.)  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of 
Martin  Luther,  an  Augustin  Friar,  who  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  about  the  jear  1.515,  and  took 
the  lead  in  what  is  now  denominated  the  Reformation,  or 
Protestantism.  A  further  secession  has  since  been  made 
in  Germany  from  the  Romish  Church  by  those  who  have 
styled  themselves  peculiarly  the  Reformed. 

LU'THERN  (.4rchit.)  a  sort  of  windows  in  the  roof  of  a 
house. 

LU'TRA  (Her.)  vide  Otter. 

LUXA'TION  (Surg.)  dislocation,  or  the  putting  any  bone 
out  of  joint. 

LU'XATOR  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Eiternus  auris. 

LYCjE'A  (Ant.)  Ai/V.«ia;  an  Arcadian  festival,  answering  to 
the  Roman  Lupercalia,  which  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Lycasus.  Plut.  iii  Cas. ;  Pausan.  in  Arcad.  ,- 
Porphyr.  ^tfi  a^ox"?  '^(''^"X- 

LYCA'NCHE  (Med.)  from  ?.-jy.ei,  a  wolf,  and  av^.",  to 
strangle  ;  a  species  of  quinsey  in  which  the  patient  makes 
a  noise  like  a  wolf. 

LYCA'NTHROPY  (Med.)  Awa.^f^r.':.,  from  >.««?,  a  wolf, 
and  'i'ffu/rci,  a  man ;  a  madness  proceeding  from  the  bito 
of  a  mad  dog,  which  causes  the  patient  to  make  a  noise 
like  the  howling  of  a  wolf.  Oribas.  Synop.  1.  9,  c.  10;  Act. 
Tetrab.  2,  serm.  2,  c.  11 ;  Paul.  Mginet.  I.  3,  c  16. 

LYCA'ON   IMed.)  yide  Lycanthropy. 
\  2 
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LYCHNA'NTHUS  (BJ.)  the  Cucubalus  Laccj/erus  of  Lin-  H 

naeus.  "* 

LYCHNI'DEA  {Bot.)  the  Erintis  capcnsis  of  Linnncus. 
LYCHNIS  (Bvt.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  5  I'cntagi/ma. 

Generic  Character.  Cai.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five. — Sta^i.  flatnents  ten;  anthers  incumbent. — ^riST. 
nerm  subovate ;  styles  five ;  stigma  reflex  against  the  sun. 
— Per.  capsule  one ;  seeds  man}',  roundish. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Lychnis  chal- 
ccdonica,  Scarlet  Lychnis.  ^Z,_ycA)u,s  Floscucidi,  cnrijo- 
phyllus,  Amerius,  Cuculi  Flos,  seu  Odontites,  Red- 
flowered  Meadow  L)'chnis. — Lychnis  quadridenta,  Silcne, 
.seu  Cucubalus. — Lychnis  Viscaria,  seu  Muscipula,  Viscous 
Lychnis,  or  Catclifly. — Lychnis  diurna,  Cucubalus,  JSIc- 
landrinm,  seu  Ocipnastrum,  Rose-flowered  Lychnis,  or 
Wild  Red  Champion  ;  but  the  Lychnis  heta  is  an  annual. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Dot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Touru. 
Inst. 
LY'CHXI  SCABIOSA  {Bot.)  the  Knautia  orientalis  of  Lin- 

nxus. 
LYCHNI'TIS  [Min.)  a  kind  of  white  marble  which  shines 

best  by  candlelight.     Plin.  1. 36,  c.  5. 
LYCHKOI'DES  [Bot.)  the  P///o.r  pzVoia  of  Linnxus. 
LYCI'A   (Ant.)  >,iix.ii!i,  a  festival  held  at  Argos,  in  honour 
of  Apollo,   surnamed  Auxtio;  \n  Pind.  Schol.  in  Pyth.   So- 
phocl.  Schol.  in  Elcclra. 
LYCIOI'DES  i Bot.)  or  Lycii  similis,{he  Sideroxylon  lycioidcs 

of  Linnajus. 
LYCrSCA  (Zool.)  a  dog  engendered  of  a  wolf  and  a  bitch. 
LY'CIUM   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  obtuse. — Con.  mono- 
pctalous. — Stam.  flamcnts  five  ;  anthers   erect. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  simple;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  berry 
roundish  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The  species   are  shrubs,  as  the  Lycium  africum 
Jasminoides,    seu    Rhamnus,    African    Box    Thorn.  — 
Lijcium  boerhaarviirfhlium,  seu  Ehrctia,  Glaucous-leaved 
Bo.x  Thorn. — Lycium  Japonicum,  Japan   Box  Thorn. — 
Ltjcium  barbarum.  Willow-leaved  Box  Thorn,  &c.    Clus. 
Hist.;   Dod.  Pempt.;   Bauh.   Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger. 
Herb. ;   Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hi.st. ;   Tourn.  Inst. 
Lycium  is  also  the  Arduina  spinosa  of  Linnaeus. 
LYCO'CTOXUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  y}co;«'<um. 
LYCO'GALA  (Bot.)  the  Mucor  of  Linnaeus. 
LYCOPERDA'.STRUM  (Bot.)  or  Lycoperdoides  ;  a  species 

of  the  Lycopcrdon  of  Linna;us. 
LYCOPE'RDON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Fungi,   Class  24.  Cryp- 

to''ami<i.  Order  6  Fungi. 
LYCOPO'DIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 
LYCO'PSIS  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor. petal 

one. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germs 

small;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds 

four. 

Species.     The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Lycopsis 

vencaria,  seu  Buglossjim,  Bladder-podded  VN'ild  Bugloss. 

— Lycopsis    variegata,    seu  Anchusa,  Variegated   Wild 

Bugloss. — Lycopsis  arvensis  Ecliioides,  seu  Echiuni,  Small 

Wild  Bugloss  ;  but  the —  Lycopsis  pull<i.  Dark-flowered 

Wild   Bugloss,    and  the  Lycopsis  virginiaca,  Virginian 

Wild  Bugloss,  are  perennials.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pvmpt. ; 

Bauh.   Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb,;  Park.   Theat. 

Bot.;    Raii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 

LY'COPUS   (Bot.)   a   genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandric, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,   Cal.  perianth  onc-lcaved. — Con. ]Ktal 
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oue.STAyi.Jilamcnts  two;  anthers  sma\\. — Fist,  germ^ 
four-cleft;  style  filiform;  stigmas  bifid.  —  Per.  capsul^ 
none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Lycopus 
eurupccus,  Marrubiitm,  seu  Sideritis,  Water  Horehound, 
&c.  &c.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Fin. ;  Ger. 
Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Imt. 
LY'COS  (Ent.)  vide  Lupus. 

LY'CTUS  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division  of 
the    genus   Tencbrio,  comprehending  the   insects    of  this 
tribe  which  have  the  jaw  membranaceous  and  bifid. 
LY'CUR(tL'\.  (Ant.)  >.-jKXfyt,a,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Sparta 

in  honour  of  Lycurgus.     Strab.  1.  8  ;  Plut.in  Lycurg. 
LY'CUS  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division  of 
the   genus  Lampyris,  comprehending   the   insects   of  this 
tribe   that  have  the  first  joint  of  the  feelers  thicker  and 
truncate. 
LY'DIAN   Mood  (Mus.)  an  effeminate  sort  of  music  used 

first  by  the  Lydians. 
LY'DIUS   LAPIS   (Min.)   the  touchstone   by    which    gold 
was  wont  to  be  tried,  so  called  because  it  was  found  only 
in  the  Tmolus,  a  river  Of  Lydia.     Plin.  1.33,  c.  8. 
TO  LYE  (ISlar.)  vide  To  Lie. 

LYG.TL'US  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division 

of  the  genus  Ciwcx,   comprehending  the   insects  of  this 

tribe  that  have  the  thorax  unarmed,  and  the  body  oblong. 

LYGE'UM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.    Class  3    Triandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.     Cal.  spnthe  onc-Ieaved,  —  CoR.  in 
pairs. —  Stam.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  linear. —  Pist. 
germ  common ;  style  simple.  —  Per.  nut  oblong ;  seed 
linear. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  I.ygcum  Spartum,  seu 
Gramen,  Rush-leaved  Lygeum,  or  Hooded  Matwecd. 
LYING  (Mil.)  a  term  equivalent  to  stationed. — In  lying, 
an  epithet  for  pickets   confined  within  the   immediate  line 
of  intrenchment,  in  distinction  from — Out  lying,  or  those 
which  do  duty  without  the  confines  of  the  camp,  or  town. 
— Out  lycrs  is  also  the  name  of  those  soldiers  who,  among 
the  Guards,  used  to  be  permitted  to  work,  on  condition 
of  leaving  their  pay  in  the  hands  and  at  the  service  of  the 
captain  during  their  absence. 
LYME-GR.'VSS  (Bot.)  the  Elymus  of  Linnoeus,  a  perennial. 
LYME'XYLON  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  di- 
vision  of  the  genus   Cantharis,  comprehending   tliose  in- 
sects of  this  tribe  which  have  their  fore  feelers  projecting. 
LY'MPHA  (Anat.)  a  clear  limpid  humour  separated  from 
the  blood,   and   carried  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  where  it  mixes  with  the  chyle.     The  Ij'mph 
is  colourless,  rather  viscid,  and  specifically  heavier  than 
water.     Its  constituent   parts  are  principally  albuminous 
water  and  common  salt. 
LYMl'HA'TICS   [Anat.)  or  lymphatic  vessels,  are  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  that  convey  the  lymph  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  form,  with  the  lacteals,  what  is   called  the  ab- 
sorbent system.     The  use  of  these  vessels  is  to  draw  in 
by  a  capillary  attraction  the  fluids  contained  in  the  circum- 
jacent cavities. 
LY'NCHET  (Husband.)  a  line  of  green  sward   that  sepa- 
rates ploughed  lands  from  each  other. 
LYNCOU'RIOX  (Min.)  from  Pii/-/?,  the  lynx,  and  8(>o»,  urine; 
a  sort  of  stone  so  called,   because  it  is  said  to  be  con- 
creted by  the  urine  of  the  lynx,     Theophrast.  dc  Lapid. ; 
Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  J  00;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  38. 
LYNX  (Zool.)  a  ferocious  animal  which  resembles  the  wild 

cat  in  its  habits. 
LY'ON  King  at  arms  (Her.)  a  Scottish  herald  who  takes  his 
title  from  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Scottish  King, namely, 
the  lion  ramjwnt. 
LY'RA  (.int.)    Lyre;    a   stringed  instrument  of  great  an- 
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tiquity,  tl'.c  invention  of  which  is  attributed  by  some  to 
Mercury,  by  others  to  Apollo,  by  others  to  Orpheus, 
Linus,  and  Amphion,  successively.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  formed  of  a  tortoise-shell,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  testudo.  It  was  mounted  v.-ith  seven 
strings,  sometimes  six,  and  even  fewer,  to 
which  was  added  ajugum,  to  contract  and 
loosen  the  tension.  It  differed  also  in  shape 
at  different  periods  of  time;  but  its  form,  in 
peneral,  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  guitar, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  figure  of 
the  lyre  represented  on  a  medal,  and  emblematical  of 
Apollo. 
LY'RIC  POETRY  (PoH.)  was  such  as  the  ancients  sung  to 
the  lyre,  or  harp,  which  was  originally  employed  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes.  It  was  much  cul- 
tivated by  the  Greeks,  particularly  Anacreon,  Alcaeus, 
and  Sappho ;  but  among  the  Romans,  Horace  was  the 
first  and  principal  Lyric  poet. 
LYRO'DI  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  musicians  among  the  ancients, 

who  played  on  the  lyre  and  sung  at  the  same  time. 
LYSANDRI'A   (Ant.)    >.v<ru>afux ;    a    Samian   festival    cele- 
brated with  sacrifices  and  games  in  honour  of  Lysander, 
the  Lacedemonian  admiral.     Pint,  in  Lysand. 
LYSIMA'CHI.\  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
ifria,   Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Clinrncter.  Cal.  periayith  five-parted. — Cor.  petal 
one. — St a:<!.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  acuminate. — Pist. 
genu  roundish  :  style  filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse.  —  Per. 
cnpsidc  globular ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Lysi- 
machia  vulgaris,  seu  Blaitaria,  Common  Loose-strife. — 
Lysimachia  tliyrsifiora,  seu  Lysimachium,  Tufted  Loose- 
strife.— Lysimachia  ncmonun,  seu  .inagallis,W ooA  Loose- 
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strife,  or  Pimpernel. — Lysimachia  Nummularia,  seu  Hi- 
rundinaria.  Creeping  Loose-strife,  or  Moneywork ;  but 
the  Lysimachia  Liniim,  Centiinculus,  seu  ChamicUnum, 
Small  Loose-strife,  and  the — Lysimachia  Japnnica,  Japan 
Loose-strife,  are  annuals.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pcnipt.  ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tke.tt. 
Bot.  ;  Rnii  Hist. ;  Toiirn.  Inst. 
LYSIS  (Med.)  A1/V15;  a  loosening  or  releasing. 
LY'SSA  (Med.)  /wra;  the  madness  of  a  dog,  or  from  tiie 

bite  of  any  venomous  creature. 
LYTE'RIA  (Med.)  xvraifta ;    a  sign  of   the  loosening  of  a 

great  disease. 
LY'THRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodecandria. 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petals 
six. — St  AM.  Jilaments  twelve;   anthers  simple. — Pist. 
gertn  oblong ;  style  awl-shaped ;  stigma  rising. — Per.  cap- 
sule oblong ;  seeds  small. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostl}'  perennials,  as  the — Ly- 
thrum   Salicaria,    seu  Pseudolysimnchium,    Common   or 
Purple  ^VilIow-herb. — Lylhrum  cupJiea,  seu  Balsamona. 
Clammy  ^Villow-herb.  —  Lythrum   Pemphis,   seu   Man- 
gium. — Lythrum  americanum.  South  American  Willow- 
herb  ;  but  the  Lythrum  Hyssopifolia,  seu  Gratiola,  Hys- 
sop-leaved Willow-herb,  and   the   Lythrum    ThymiJhUa 
Pctaglossum,    seu    Polygonum,    Thyme-leaved    Willow- 
herb,    Sec.    are  annuals.      Clus.  Hist.;    Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;    Bauh.   Pin.;   Ger.   Herb.;   Park.   Theai. 
Bot.  ;   liaii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
LY''TTA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Coleoptera,  having 
the   antenna:    filiform ;  feelers    four ;    head    inflected  and 
gibbous ;   shells  soft  and   flexile.     The  Lylla  vesicatorin, 
otherwise    called   the   Cantharis   vesicatoria,  is  the  insect 
principally  used  in  pharmac)'  for  raising  blisters. 
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M.  (.4nl.)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  Marcus,  Manlius,  &c. 

[vide  Abbreviations'] 
M.  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  1000,  and  with  a  dash  ovcr.it, 

thus,  M,  it  stood  for  a  million. 
M.  (Abbrev.)  stands  for  Magister,  as  M.  A.  Magister  Artium, 

&c.     [vide  Abbreviations^ 
MAAS  (Com.)  or  mass,  a.  liquid  measure  in  different  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  equal  to  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
MAAT  (.4rith.)  a  land  measure  in  Holland,  equal  to  about 

500  square  roods. 
MA'BA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioccia,  Order  3 
Triandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  semitrifid. — Cou.  petal 
one. — St Ayt .  Jilaments  three;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  ru- 
diment globular,  subsessile  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
—Per.  f/;K/;c  oblong;  nuts  two,  oblong. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Maba  eliptica,  is  a  tree. 
MABE'A  (Bot.)    a  genus   of   plants,    Class   21    Monoecia, 
Order  7  I'olyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— St  AM.  filaments  nine;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 

oblong;  style  long;  stigmas  three Per.  capsule  round; 

seed  solitary. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Mabea  Periri,  is  a  shrub. 
MABOU'JA  (Bot.)  the  hard  root  of  a  tree  in  America,  of 
which  the  savages  made  themselves  clubs. 
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MACA'NDON  (Bot.)  a  coniferous  tree  of  Malabar,  the 
fruit  of  which,  when  roasted,  is  good  for  dysenteries. 

MACAPA'TH  (Bot.)  Sarsaparilla. 

MACARO'NIC  poem  (Poet.)  a  sort  of  burlesque  poetry, 
wherein  the  vernacular  words  of  any  language  are  made  to 
end  in  a  Latin  termination. 

MACAROO'N  (Cook.)  in  Italian  Macaroni;  a  sort  of  sweet- 
meats made  of  almonds,  &c 

MACAW  tree  (Bot.)  the  Cocos  aculeata  of  Linnjeus. 

MACAXACOLLl'FERA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  West  Indian 
tree  the  size  of  a  plum-tree.     Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

MACCA'W  (Ora.)  OT  Macaw,  a  sort  of  parrot  with  a  long 
tail,  the  Psittacus  macao  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  above  a  yard 
long,  lives  in  palm  woods,  and  is  easily  tamed  when  young. 

M.ICE  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  spice,  the  middle  bark  of  the- 
nutmeg,  or  the  Myristica  moschata  of  Linna;us,  which  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  astringent  oily  properties  of  the  fruit 
itself. 

Mace  (Polit.)  a  sort  of  ornamented  staff  which  is  borne  a.- 
an  ensign  of  honour  before  a  magistrate. 

Mace  (Com.)  a  small  gold  coin  of  the  East  India  islands, 
worth  about  14-f/.  sterling. 

MA'CE-GRIEFE  (Lav^)  or  mace-grefcs,  such  as  buy  and 
sell  stolen  flesh,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen.  Leg.  Inix 
apiid  Brompton  ;  Britt.  c.  29  ;  Crompt.  Just,  nf  Peace,  fol. 
193. 

MACE-CA'RIA  {Archcvol.)  the  fleslwmarket,  or  shamble^. 
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MACEDO'NIAN  jiarsley  {Hot.)  the  Bitbon  maccdonicum  of 
Linnaeus,  a  biennial. 

MACEDO'XIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  followers  of  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .S. 
Alhaiias.de  Spirit ;  S.  Epiphan.  dp  Hares.  7'1 ;  S.  August. 
Hc£rcs.5'2;  Socrat.  HiU.  Ecdcs.  \.  'i,  c.  lO;.Sozom.  Hint. 
1.  4,  c.  96  ;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  342. 

MACEDONISIU.M  semen  (Med.)  the  seed  of  the  Smijrninm 
oliisnlnim,  which  is  said  to  be  astringent  and  carminative. 

MA'CER  (Dot.)  /A2>'-f»,  the  bark  of  a  tree  brought  from  Bar- 
bary,  which  was  reckoned  very  astringent,  and  efficacious 
against  dysenteries.  Dioscor.\.  I,  c.  110.  A  bark  is  still 
imported  from  Barbary  under  this  name,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Simarouba,  or  Quassia  simaruid/a  of 
Linna;us.  RaiiHist.  I'lanl.;  Juss.Mem.de I' Acad,  Ruif.  1729. 

Macer  (Laxv)  mace-bearer;  an  officer  attending  the  court  of 
session. 

MACERA'TION  (Med.)  an  infusion  either  with  or  without 
heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are  intended  to  be  alnio.st 
wholly  dissolved. 

:^IACH.T.'RION  (Surg.)  ii,itx,a.lnc',  an  amputating  knife. 

MACHAI'RION  (Anat.)  the  liver  of  animals.  RuJ.  Ephcs. 
de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1.  1,  c.  i'8. 

MACHA-MO'NA  (Hot.)  an  African  calabash,  the  pulp  of 
which  was  used  instead  of  rennet. 

JIACHICOLLA'RE  (Arclurol.)  or  m.tchiconlare,  to  make 
a  warlike  device,  especially  over  the  gate  of  a  castle. 
1  Inst.  5. 

MACHI'NE  (Mech.)  in  Latin  machina,  from  the  Greek  pu- 
X,oi.n,  a  contrivance;  an  engine  which,  by  means  of  art  and 
contrivance,  is  made  to  raise  or  stop  the  motion  of  bodies. 
Machines  are  cither  simple  or  compound. — Simple  machines 
are  the  six  mechanical  powers ;  namely,  the  Lever,  Pulley, 
Wheel  and  Axle,  Inclined  Plane,  Wedge,  and  Screw. — 
Compound  machines  are  those  vvhich  are  composed  of  the 
simple. 

Machines  are  moreover  distinguished  according  to  their 
uses,  as  architectural  machines,  which  are  employed  in 
architecture,  bloiving  machine,  or  bellows,  electrical  7>!a- 
chine,  hydraulic  machine,  by  means  of  which  water  is 
raised,  &c. 

Machine  infernal  (Mil.)  a  particular  sort  of  machine  used  in 
modern  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  bridges,  &c. 

MA'CHINLST  (Mech.)  an  inventor  or  manager  of  machines. 

MACHI'NULjE  (Med.)  little  compositions,  or  parts  of  more 
compound  bodies,  which  by  their  peculiar  configuration 
are  destined  to  particular  offices. 

MA'CHLIS  (Zool.)  a  beast,  not  unlike  an  elk,  mentioned  by 
Pliny.     Hist.  Nat.  1.  8,  c.  15. 

MA'CIA  (Hot.)  the  Anagnllis  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'CKENBOY  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  spurge. 

MA'CKAREL  (Ich.)  a  well-known  fish,  the  Scomber  of  Lin- 
nxus,  which  visits  the  shores  of  the  ocean  during  the 
summer  season  in  va.st  shoals.  When  just  taken  out  of  the 
water  it  emits  a  phosphoric  light,  and  soon  dies.  This  fish 
is  easily  taken  with  the  bait,  but  the  best  time  is  during  u 
fresh  gale  of  wind,  on  that  account  termed  amnclcrtrel gale. 
The  garum  of  the  Romans  was  made  principally  from  this 
fish,     [vide  Garum"] 

TO  ISIA'CKLE  (Com.)  to  sell  weavers'  goods  to  sho])keepcrs. 

MACO'CKI    (Bot.)    the    Virginian    pumpion.       Rail   Hist. 

Plant. 
M.ACO'CQUER  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Macocki.    Raii  Hist. 
MACOU'NA  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  kidney-bean.    Raii  Hi>.t.  Plant. 
MACROCA'RPON    (Bot.)    the    Artocarpus   integrifoHa   of 

Linnajus. 
MACROCE'PIIALUS  (Anal.)  from  /*«V'!.  lotjg.  anil '■-'<?'«^'. 
the  head ;  an  epithet  for  one  whose  head   is  of  u  length 
disproportionate  to  his  body. 
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Macrocephalus  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  insect  of  the  Hemipierou 
Order,  which  has  an  inflected  snout,  and  a  scutcl  as  long 
as  the  abdomen. 
iSlACROCHE'RA  (Ant.)  a  coat  with  long  sleeves.   Lamprid. 
in  Alex.  Sever,  c.  33. 

MACROCO'LUM  (Ant.)  the  largest  kind  of  paper  for  wri- 
ting on.     P//)?.  1.  13,  c.  12. 

MACROLO'BIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Trian- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth   double. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Stam,  ^filaments   four;    anthers    four-cornered. — 
PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  seed  single. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Macrulobium  Vou- 
apa,   Semirn,  et  Otea. 

INIACRO'LOGY  (Rhef.)  a  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 
a  circuity  or  prolixitj'  of  expression.  Qnintil.  1.  8,  c.  3  ; 
Demct.  Eloc.  1.  7,  de  Sen. 

MACRONO'SIA  (Med.)  from  («.«>-.f'o!,  long,  and  tis-'i,  a  dis- 
ease; a  long  sickness. 

MACROPHYSOCE'PHALUS  (.^fed.)  from  j«-««fi;,  long, 
f '.(Ti;,  nature,  and  xnpx?.^,  the  head  ;  one  having  a  head 
praeternaturally  large. 

MACROPl'PER  (Bot.)  the  Piper  longnm  of  Linnxus. 

MACROPXOE'A  (Med  )  from  f-a^fi;,  long,  and  «««,  to 
breathe;  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a  breathing  at  long 
intervals.     Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  2. 

MACTRA    (Con.)   a   genus   of   testaceous   animals,    Class 
Vermes,  Order  Testacea. 
Generic  Character.     Animal  a  tethys;  shell  bivalve  ;  middle 

tooth  of  the  hinge  complicated. 
Species.     These  animals  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

MA'CULAi  (.i.<itron.)  dark  spots  upon  the  luminous  surfaces 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  even  some  of  the  planets,  which 
are  distinguished  from  the  fecuhe,  or  luminous  spots. 

Maculae  (Med.)  any  discolorations  in  the  surface  of  the 
bodj',  or  its  ditferent  parts,  which  appear  in  the  form  of 
spots.  They  arc  diftcrently  denominated  according  to  the 
colour,  part  aft'ected,  &c.  as — M<icidie  albic,  ivhite  spots  on 
the  eye. — Maculer  hepntiae,  liver-coloured  spots,  whicli 
are  principally  on  the  back,  breast,  Src. — Macula:  latce,  the 
shingles,  or  erysipelas. — Maculae  matricalcs,  brown  spots 
with  which  children  are  sometimes  born. — Maculee  ocu- 
lorum,  specks  in  the  eye. — ]\[actdtc  pcstilentes,  petechial, 
or  purple  spots. — MacuLe  volatica,  flying  eruptions. 

MACU'NA  (Bot.)  the  Dolichos  urens  of  Linnasus. 

M  ACU'TA  (Com.)  another  name  for  the  cowry  in  Africa. 

;\1ADABL0'TA  (Hot.)  the  Gaertncria  racemosa  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'D-APPLE  (Bot.)  the  Solanum  molengena  of  Linmus. 

MADARO'SLS  (Med.)  ;w.a,&f»^,?,  a  falling  off  of  the  hairs 
of  the  eye-lid.  Hippocrat.  dc  Humor. ;  Gorr.  De/'.  Med. ; 
Foes.  Oecnnom.  Hippocrat. 

M ADDER  (Bot.)  the  Rnbia,  an  annual. 

MADE-BLOCK  (Mar.)  a  block  which  has  its  shell  made  of 
several  pieces  of  elm  plank,  suited  to  the  thickness  of  the 
cheeks. 

MADEPRA  (Com.)  a  rich  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira. 

MADl'.'LION  (Bot.)  vide  Bdelium. 

MADOXNTNA  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  of  Genoa,  worth  about 
8(/.  sterling. 

MA'DOR  (Med.)  vide  EjMdrosis. 

MADREPO'RA  (Cnn.)  madrepore,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Testacea. 
Generic  Character.     Animal  resembling  a  Medusa;  coral 

with  lamelated  star-shaped  cavities. 
Species.     This  tribe  of  animals  inhabit  the  Europeiin  seas, 
adhering  to  marine  vegetables  and  the  softer  zoophytes. 

MA'DRIER  (Fort.)  a  long  plank  of  wood  armed  with  iron 
plates,  and  used  to  cover  the  mouth  of  a  petard,  and  for 
several  other  purposes. 
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MA'DUIGAL  (Mus.)  a  particulai-  kind  of  vocal  music,  for- 
merl}'  very  much  in  request,  some  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices. 

MA'D-WOKT  (Bot.)  or  iNIad-apple,  the  Ali/^sum  of  Lin- 
naus,  a  perennial. 

M/EA'NDER  (Archit.)  a  fretwork  in  arched  roofs,  or  carved 
cranks  in  vaults  and  caves. 

AI.-EMACTE'KIA  (Ant.)  u-aiu/aKTKfiK,  solemn  sacrifices  of- 
fered by  the  Athenians  in  the  month  Masmacterion  to  Ju- 
piter, surnanied  ijtycujj^icy.riK,  i.  e.  according  to  Plutarch, 
fuuxi^iOi,  propitious,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  send  good 
weather. 

M/EMACTE'RIOX  (Ant.)  .«.«i^KJcTzf,a.,  an  Athenian  month 
of  twenty-nine  days,  so  called  from  the  festival  Ma^mac- 
teria.     It  answered  to  the  Roman  October. 

M-EMA'CYLON  yBot.)  vide  Arbutus. 

MTE'NW  (Ich.)  u,aii>.,  a  sort  of  fish  which,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, changed  its  colour  at  different  seasons,  being  white 
in  winter  and  black  in  summer.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anini.  1.  8, 
c.  31 ;  PUn.  1.9,  c.  26  ;  .Elian.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  12,  c.  48. 
It  was  a  sort  of  herring,  which  was  much  used  as  a  pickle, 
and  is  supposed  by  Rondelctius  to  answer  to  the  fish  called 
b}'  the  Italians  Menola.     Rondelet.  de  Pis,  1.  j,  c.  13. 

M.ENO'.MENON-.MEL  (Xat.)  a  sort  of  honey,  which  was 
supposed  to  create  madness  in  those  who  ate  of  it.  PUn. 
1.21,  c.  13. 

MAESTO'SO  (yius.)  or  maestuso,  an  Italian  term  signifying 
majestic,  and  applied  to  the  performance  which  is  executed 
with  pomp  and  grandeur. 

MAGA'DES  (Mits.)  a  sort  of  pipe  which  sent  forth  both  an 
acute  and  a  grave  sound.     Athen.  1.  4. 

MA'GAL.^IZE  (yiin.)  a  shining  mineral  like  antimony. 

MAGAZI'NE  (Com.)  a  warehouse  for  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dize and  commodities. 

Magazine  (^lil.)  a  storehouse  for  arms  and  ammunition  oi' 
war. 

JIA'GBOTE  (Lnw)  from  the  Saxon  mej,  a  kinsman,  and 
bote,  a  compensation  ;  a  compensation  anciently  made  in 
money  for  killing  a  kinsman.     Leer.  Canut.apud  Brompton. 

MAGDA'LEOX  (M<:d.)  a  roll  of  plaister  or  salve. 

MAGELLA'NIC  Clouds  (Astron.)  whitish  appearances,  like 
clouds,  having  the  same  apparent  motion  as  the  stars. 
They  are  about  eleven  degrees  distant  from  the  South  Pole. 

M.A'GGIO  (Com.)  an  Italian  corn  measure  containing  about 
one  bushel  and  a  half  English. 

MAGGIO'RE  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  in  music  books  sig- 
nifying greater. 

MA'GGOT  (Ent.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  larva  of  flies  and 
bees. 

MA'GIC,  in  Latin  magia,  and  Greek  [ji^nytx/,  from  /*«'/"?,  a 
Persian  soothsayer  ;  the  black  art,  or  dealing  with  familiar 
spirits. — Natural  magic,  another  name  for  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. 

Magic,  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  magic,  or  the 
wonderful  art ;  as — Magic  lantliorn,  a  little  optical  machine, 
by  means  of  which  are  represented,  on  a  wall  in  an  ob- 
scure place,  many  strange  figures,  which  seem  as  if  they 
were  brought  there  by  tuj  effect  of  magic. — Magic  Square, 
a  square  so  divided  into  parallel  and  equal 
spaces  that  the  suras  of  each  row,  taken  any 
way,  whether  directl}',  or  obliquely,  shall 
be  all  equal,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
where  the  sum  of  all  the  rows  is  1.5.  The 
magic  Square  of  Squares,  and  the  magic 
Circle  of  Circles,  are  an  extension  of  this 
device,  which  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Franklin. 
MA'GISTER  (Ant.)  in  Greek  sTifiTij;,  was  a  title,  or  name  of 
power,  or  authority,  among  the  ancients,  particularly  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  distinguished  variousl}',  as — 
Magister  admissionum,  the  Master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  an 
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Usher,  [vide  Admissionales^  —  Magister  Auctionis,  tl;e 
principal  creditor,  who  was  appointed  as  assignee  to  the 
debtor's  effects.  Cic.  ad  .4ttic.  1.  1,  ep.  1  ;  de  Orat.  1.  1, 
c.  57. — Magister  CoUegii,  Master,  or  Head  of  a  college. — 
— Magister  curite,  he  who  was  appointed  to  distribute 
money  among  the  tribes  in  the  name  of  the  candidate. — 
Magister  equitum,  Master  of  the  Horse,  an  officer  among 
the  Romans,  who  was  chosen  by,  and  subordinate  to,  the 
Dictator.  J'arro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  14  ;  Lix\  1.  4, 
c.  13,  &c.  —  Magister  navium,  master,  or  captain  of  a 
vessel,  &c. 

MA'GISTERY  (Chem.)  magisterium,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  chemists  to  certain  white  and  very  light  precipi- 
tates, which  were  so  called  because  they  were  supposed  to 
be  exquisitely  subtle  preparations  procured  by  a  masterly 
process. 

.MA'GISTR.^CY  (Pulit.)  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  al.'o  the  whole  body  of  tiie  magistrates  collectively. 

IMAGISTIIA'LIS  (Med.)  another  name  for  a  temporary  me- 
dicine, or  one  that  is  made  in  the  shops  for  present  use. 

MAGISTUA'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Master-wort. 

.MAGIST1!.\TE  (Polit.)  from  the  Latin  magistratus,  and 
magister,  Master  ;  a  name  given  to  such  as  are  invested 
with  authority  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the 
management  of  the  public  concerns. 

MA'GMA  (Chem.)  jk-kv/ax,  the  dregs  that  are  left  after  the 
straining  of  juices. 

MAGX  A  Assisa  eligenda  (Laxii)  a  writ  directed  to  the  sherilFto 
summon  four  lawful  Knights  before  the  Justices  of  Assize, 
there,  upon  their  oaths,  to  choose  twelve  Knights  of  the  vici- 
nage, &c.  to  pass  upon  the  great  assize  between  the  plaintitt' 
and  the  defendant.  Reg.  Orig.  8. — Magna  Charla,  the 
Great  Charter  of  Liberties,  as  it  is  called,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  or  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Charter  of  the  Forest.  The  charter,  which  now 
goes  under  this  name,  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign. — Magna  Precaria,  a  great  reap- 
day,  upon  wliich  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Harrow,  in 
^Middlesex,  used  to  summon  his  tenants,  to  do  each  a  day's 
work  for  him ;  every  tenant  who  had  a  chimney  being 
obliged  to  send  a  man. 

M.^GNA  Centum  (Com.)  the  great  hundred,  or  six  score. 

MA'GNE.S  (Min.)  u-x'/iiri-.i,  from  Magnesia,  a  town  in  Lydia; 
it  was  otherwise  called  'Hm^asio?  /it's;,  and  'Hfxy.Mu-'t^,,  from 
Heraclea,  another  town  of  Lydia  ;  a  stone  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  magnet,  or  loadstone,  the  attractive  powei^  of 
which  are  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  ;  whence  it  was  like- 
wise called  a-isV-'5,  because  it  attracted  iron.  Dioscor. 
1.  5,  c.  148;  Plin.  1.  .36,  c.  16;  hid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  4; 
Tzelz.  ChiUad.  6,  v,  627 ;  Marbod.  de  Pret.  Lapid.  c.  43 ; 
A/drov.  Mus.  Metall. 

Magnes  arsenicalis  (Chem.)  arsenical  magnet,  a  composition 
of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  mixed  together,  in  equal 
parts,  and  melted  into  a  glassy  substance. — Magne.:  Epi- 
lepsirr,  native  Cinnabar. 

MAGNE'SIA  (Alchem.)  the  matter  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  or  sulphur ;  also  melted  tin,  with  which  mercury 
is  incorporated  so  as  to  form  a  brittle  mass  ;  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  a  very  fusible  metal, 
called  magnesia  philosophorum. 

JI.^GSESiA  (Chem.)  or  Magnesia  alba,  a  white  spongy  powder^ 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  perfectly  tasteless,  which  is  a  sort 
of  earth,  not  found  pure  in  nature,  but  e.xtracted  from 
Talc,  Steatite,  Asbestus,  Boracite,  and  other  stones.  Mag- 
nesia is  the  base  of  several  salts ;  as  the  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia, better  known  by  the  name  of  Epsom  salts ;  Nitrate 
of  Magnesia ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  &c. 

Magnesi.a.  (Min.)  vide  Magnesiuyn. 

MAGNE'SIUM  (Min.)  or  Magnesia,  in  English  Manganese  ; 
a  fossil  ferruginous  metallic  substance,  so  called,  according 
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to  Boyle,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  magnet,  U  a  genus 
of  metals  in  the  Linnean  system. 
MAG'NET  {Min.)  in  LaUn'Magnes  [vide  Magnes"],  other- 
wise called  manitetic  iron  stone,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  the 
fcrrum  seledum,  &c.  of  Linnscus,  is  a  muddy  iron  ore, 
in  which  the  iron  is  so  luoditicd  as  to  ati'ord  a  passage  ta  a 
fluid  called  the  magnetic  Jl aid .  The  most  reiiuu-kable  pro- 
perties of  the  magnet  arc  that  of  attracting  iron,  of  point- 
ing itself  to\vards  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  giving  the 
same  property  to  the  needle  which  is  touched  by  it. — 
Armed  magnet  denotes  one  that  is  capped,  cased,  or  set  in 
iron,  to  make  it  take  up  a  greater  weiglit,  and  also  mure 
readily  to  distinguish  its  poles. — Artificial  magiut,  or  load- 
stone, a  bar  of  iron,  or  steel,  impregnated  with  the  magnetic 
virtue  so  as  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  natural  load- 
stone. 
MAGNE'TIC    (Sat.)    an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 

magnet,  as  magnetic  attraction,  &c. 
Mag.netic  amplititde  (Aitron.)  an  arc  of  the  horizon  inter- 
cepted between   the  Sun  in  his  rising,  or  setting,  and  tlie 
East  and  West  points  of  the  compass. — Magnetic  nzimiith, 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  magnetical 
Meridian  and  the  Sun's  azimuth  circle. 
MA'GNETISM  (Nat.)  the  property  which  iron  possesses  of 
attracting,  or  repelling,  other  portions  of  iron,  according  to 
circumstances. — Animal  magnetism,  a  sympathy  lately  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  magnet  and  the  human  body, 
by  means  of  which  diseases  might  be  cured  without  any 
sensible  operation;  but  this  opinion  was  soon  exploded. 
MAGNIFrCiT  (Ecc.)  the  song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

bo  called  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins. 
MAGNIFICI  (Lit.)  a  title  given  to   the  governors  of  Uni- 
versities in  Germany. 
MAGNI'FICO  (PoUt.)  a  nobleman  of  Venice. 
M.\'GNIFYING   Glass  (Opt.)  a  fiimiiiar  name  for  either  a 
convex  lens,  or  the  microscope,  which  exhibit  objects  greater 
tlian  they  are  in  nature. 
jNIA'GXITUDE  (Geojn.)  a  continued  quantity  consisting  of 

lines,  angles,  bodies,  &c. 
Magkitude    (Astron.)    the    relative   size    of    the  stars   as 
they  appear  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  [vide  Astroncnmf] 
MAGN'O'LIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  VS  Polyandria, 
Order  7  Pnlygynia. 

Generic  Character.  CMj.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 
jielah  mwe. — St  am.  Jil-ainents  numerous;  anthers  linear. 
— VinT.  germs  numerous;  styles  recurved;  stiginas  villose. 
— Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  one  or  two. 
.Species.  The  species  are  trees,  a?,  ihc  — Magnolia  glauca, 
seu  Laurus,  Swamp  Magnolia. — Magnolia  obovata,  seu 
MohlMHren. — Magnolia  tomentosa,  seu  Mitsmata,  Sjc- 
IMA(;0'T  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  ape  which  is  deformed,  dirty, 

and  melancholy. 
MA'GPIE  (Orii.)  a  variegated  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  the 
Corviis  pica  of  Limurus.     It  is  restless  and  noisy,  but  may 
be  easily  tamed  and  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice. 
MAGY'DAUIS  (Hot.)  /j^a'/uS-af^i,  the  seed,  or  leaf,   of  the 
herb  laserpitium.     Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  G,  c.  3  ;  Poll. 
Onom.  1.  6,  c.  10;  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  3;  Gal.  Exeges.  Voscab. 
HijTjiocrot. 
MA'H  BUB  ( Com. )aTurkish  gold  coin  answering  to  the  sequin. 
M.'VH.IL'  (Hot.)  the  Hibiscus  of  hinnxus. 
M.-VHEM  (Lau)  vide  Mayhem. 

MAHE'RNI.\  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  5  Pcntan- 
dria.  Order  5  Pentagi/nia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  jxrianth   one-leaved Cou. 

petals  fi\c.  —  Sr Ait. Jilamcnts   five;    anthers   oblong. — 
—  PiST.  germ  obovate  ;    styles  five  ;  stigmas  siinple. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seed  few. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Mahernia  pinnata, 
Kctmia,  seu  Cistoides,  Sfc. 
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MAHO'G.^NY  (Eol.)  this  beautiful  wood  is  procured  from 
the  Su/f/enm  mahogani  of  Linna:us;    the   bark   of  which 
resembles  the  Peruvian  bark  in  appearance  and  qualitie.'. 
MAHO'KE  (Mar.)  a  Turkish  ship  of  great   burden,  some- 
thing like  a  galeas. 
MAHU'lvIA  (Lot.)  the  Donyietia  mahuria  of  Linnasus. 
MAI'A  (Ich.)  a  kind  of  .sea-crab.     Plin.  1.  9,  c.  3'2. 
MAIA'XTHEMUM  (Dot.)   the  Convolviilaria  bifolia. 

MAI'DEN'  (Mech.)  a  machine  formerly  used  in  Scotland  for 
beheading  criminals. 

Maiden  Assizes  (Law)  assizes  at  which  no  person  is  con- 
demned to  die.  Maiden  Rents,  a  noble  paid  by  every 
tenant  in  Builtli,  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  at  their  mar- 
riaee. 

MAi'DEX-HAIR  (Dot.)  the  Adlantum  of  Linnxus.— Maiden- 
I'ium.  the  Comocladia  integrifolia. 

MAIDEN'S-HEA'D  (Her.)  a  term  for  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  V.  Oman,  couped  below  the  breast ;    the  head  being 
wreathed  with  a  garland  of  roses,  and   crowned  with  an 
I      antique  coronet. 

MAIGlLxV'GIUM  (Archccol.)  a  brazier's  shop. 

MAID-MA'UIAN  (.Irchievl.)  a  kind  of  dance,  so  called 
from  a  boy  dressed  in  girl's  clothes  to  dance  the  morisco, 
or  morice  dance. 

M.-VJE'STAS  (Ant.)  a  title  among  the  Romans,  which  was 
at  first  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Emperors. — Majes- 
tatis  IcEsie  crimen.  High  Treason. 

M.AI'HEM  (Z/fltt)  or  Mayhan,  from  the  French  Mehaigne, 
i.  e.  mcmhri  mutilationcm  ;  a  main  wound,  or  corporeal 
hurt,  by  which  a  man  loseth  the  use  of  anj'  nienber  proper 
for  his  defence  in  fight.  Glanv.  1.  4-,  c.  7  ;  Bract.  1.  3, 
tract.  2;  Dritt.  c.  25;  Staundf.  Plac.  Cor.  1.  1,  c.  41  ; 
3  hut.  62. 

MAII  Induclio  (Archceol.)  an  ancient  custom  for  the  priest 
and  people  of  country  villages,  to  go  in  procession  to  some 
adjoining  wood  on  a  May-Day  morning,  and  return  with 
a  Maypole,  boughs  of  flowers,  and  other  tokens  of  the 
spring. 

MAIL  (Mil.)  a  coat  of  mail,  so  called  from  the  French 
maillc,  signifying  an  iron  ring  for  the  armour. 

Mail  (Law)  a  leathern  bag,  or  trunk,  for  the  conve)'ance  of 
letters. 

MAIL-ANSCHI  (Dot.)  the  Laxasor.ia  spinosa. 

MAIL-E'LOU  (Dot.)  a  Malabar  tree,  from  the  bruised 
leaves  and  bark  of  which  is  prepared  an  apozem  good  for 
expelling  the  secondines  and  promoting  the  lochia  in  child- 
bed women,     liaii  Hist.  Plant. 

MAILE  (Nu/n.)  a  silver  halfpenny  in  the  time  of  Henry  V; 
also  a  base  coin  in  France  valued  at  half  a  denier. 

M.'MLED  (Her.)  speckled,  or  full  of  specks,  as  the  feathers 
of  hawks,  partridges,  &c.  , 

MAILLE  (Com.)  a  small  French  weight  equal  to  about 
fourteen  grains. 

MAILLS  a:id  Duties  (Laiv)  the  rents  of  an  estate  in  the 
Scotch  law,  whether  in  money  or  victuals. 

MAI'TIIES  [Bot.)  the  Adonis  autumnalis  of  Linnoeui. 

MAIM  (Law)  vide  Mayhem. 

M.\IN  (Sport.)  from  tlie  French  main,  the  hand;  as  to  if( 
a  main,  or  to  throic  a  main,  to  play  with  a  box  and  dice. 

Main  (Mil.)  from  the  Latin  maov/iti,  signifies  principal;  as 
Main  Dody,  the  body  which  marches  between  the  aduince 
anil  rear-guard ;  and,  in  a  camp,  that  which  lies  between 
the  two  wings. — Main-Guard,  a  body  of  horse  posted  be- 
fore the  camp  for  the  safety  of  the  army  ;  in  a  garrison,  it 
is  that  guard  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subordinate. 

Main  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  Ls  principal,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  is  inferior  and  secondary  in  a  vessel,  as 
Main-Dreadth,  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship  at  any  par- 
ticular hame.— Main-Keel,  distinguished  from  the  false- 
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j^eel. Maiii-MnsI,  a  long  piece  of  round  timber  standing 

upright  in  the  «aist,  or  middle  of  the  ship,  which  carries  the 
main-sail  and  main-yard. — Main-Post,  tiie  same  with  stern- 
post. — Main-Snil,  the  sail  belonging  to  the  main-mast.— 
Mnin-Sheet-Block,  the  sheet  tackle  of  niain-sail-booms  of 
sniall  vessels. — Main-Tuckle,  a  large  strong  tackle  hooked 
occasionallv  upon  the  main-pendant.  —  Maiii-Top-Mast, 
a  mast  that  is  one  half  the  length  of  the  main-mast. — 
Main-lop-Gallant-Mast  is  half  the  length  of  the  mast. — 
Main-  Yard,  the  3"ard  which  belongs  to  the  main-mast. 

MArN-H.\MPER  {Mech.)  or  hand-basket,  a  basket  to  carry 
grapes  to  the  press. 

MAIN-KEEL  (Mnr^  vide  Main. 

MAI'N'E-PORT  (,L«u')  a  small  dut_y  paid  in  some  places  in 
recompence  of  small  tithes  b_v  the  parishioners  to  the  parson. 

MAIN'O'VRE  (Law)  from  the  French  main,  the  liand,  and 
ceuvre,  work  ;  some  trespass  committed  by  a  man's  hand. 
Sinf.  7  nich.  2,  c.  4;  Britt.  62. 

MAI'NOUR  {Law)  from  the  French  vianicr,  Latin  manii 
li-actare,  i.  e.  to  take  by  tlie  hand  ;  the  thing  taken  away 
which  is  found  in  the  hand  of  the  person  who  stole  it. 
Standf.  Plac.  Cor.  fol.  179;  Mann:  Forest  Laws;  -i  List. 
2S9.  " 

M  AINPE'RX  ABLE  (Lau-)  bailable,  an  epithet  for  an  offence 
that  may  be  bailed.     Stat.  West.  1,  .')  Ed.  1,  c.  15. 

M.^INPE'RNORS  [Lan-)  the  sureties,  or  those  persons  to 
whom  a  person  is  delivered  o^t  of  custody  upon  main- 
prize. 

MAI'NPRIZE  (Ln:i)  in  Latin  manucaptin,  from  the  French 
main,  the  hand,  and  pris,  taken  ;  the  taking,  or  receiving, 
a  person  into  friendly  custody,  who  otherwise  might  be 
committed  to  prirson.      [vide  Bailnienl] 

MAINTAI'NOR  (Lnti)  or  uphMer,  one  who  maintains  an- 
other in  any  suit  at  law.     Stat.  19  Hen.  7,  c.  14. 

MAI'XTEN.AN'CE  (Laxv)  an  unjust  or  wrongful  upholding 
another  in  a  cause.  32  Hen.  S,  c.  9;  Co.  Lit.  368;  lieg. 
Orig.  182. 

Maintenance,  Cap  of  {Her.)  vide  Td/j. 

M.'^'JOIl  [Laxi:)  a  person  arrived  at  full  age,  in  distinction 
from  a  minor. — yLijor  Domo,  a  master  of  the  household. 

Major  (.V;7.)a  superior  officer  in  the  army,  who  is  variously 
denominated  according  to  the  functions  he  has  to  perform, 
or  the  rank  he  holds. — Major-General,  the  officer  who  is 
the  ne\t  in  command  to  the  General  and  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral ;  when  there  are  two  attacks  at  a  siege,  he  conmiands 
that  on  the  left. — Major  of  a  Regiment,  the  next  officer  to 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  and 
draw  up  the  men,  (cc. — Major  of  a  Brigade,  either  of 
horse  or  foot,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  brigadier  to  assist 
him  in  the  business  of  his  brigade. — Major  of  a  town,  the 
third  officer  of  a  garrison,  and  next  to  the  deputy-go- 
vernor.— Aid-Major,  one  who  is  appointed  to  act  on  sundry 
occasions,  as  major. 

Major  is  also  the  name  for  other  ranks  inferior  to  the  above, 
as — Seijea)!l-Major,  a  non-commissioned  officer  subordi- 
nate to  the  adjutant. — Dnnn-Mnjor,  the  first  drummer  in 
the  regiment,  who  has  the  same  authority  over  the  drum- 
mers as  the  corporal  has  over  his  squad. — F^fe  ^Lijor,  he 
who  plavs  the  best  on  the  fife,  and  has  the  same  authority 
over  the  fifers  as  the  drum-major  has  over  the  drummers. 

MAJOR  (.Vif.'.-  )  and  .Minor,  are  spoken  of  the  concords 
which  ditfer  from  each  other  by  a  semitone. 

Major  (Logic.)  that  term  in  a  proposition  is  called  the  major 
which  expresses  the  predicate,  in  distinction  from  the 
minor  term,  which  is  the  subject ;  as  "  Man  is  an  animal :" 
man  is  the  minor,  and  animal,  the  predicate,  is  the  major. 
In  a  svllogisni,  the  major  propo.$ition  is  that  premise  in 
vrhicli  the  middle  term  is  compared  with  the  major;  and 
the  minor  proposition,  that  in  which  it  is  compared  with 
the  minor,  [vide  Logic] 
vol..  11. 
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Ma  JOUA'NA  (Bot.)  the  Origanum  majorana  of  Linnaeus. 

MAJO'RITY  (Law)  1.  The  state  of  being  of  full  age.  2.  A 
superiority  of  voices  either  for  or  against  any  question. 

MAISON  de  Dieu  (Law)  an  hospital  for  sick  persons. 
39£&.  0.5. 

MAISU'RA  (Archceol.)  a  house,  or  mansion. 

MA'JUS  Jus  (Laxv)  a  writ  of  proceeding  in  some  customary 
manor  for  the  trial  of  right  to  land,  &c. 

-MAIZE  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Indian  wheat. 

MA'KE-HAWK  (Falcon.)  an  old  stanch  hawk,  who,  being 
used  to  fly,  is  fit  to  instruct  a  young  one. 

TO  MAKE  (Mar.)  a  term  variously  used  in  sea  phrases;  as 
"  To  make  land,"  to  discover  it  at  a  distance.  "  To  make 
sail,"  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sail.  "  To  ?K«Ze  water,"  to 
leak.  "  To  make  foul  water,"  to  render  the  water  muddy 
by  coming  near  the  bottom  with  the  keel  of  the  ship. 

TO  Make  (Laxc)  to  perform,  or  execute,  as  "  To  make  his 
law,"  i.e.  to  perform  that  law  which  a  man  has  formally 
bound  himself  to,  or  to  clear  himself  of  an  action  com- 
menced against  him  by  his  oath  and  the  oath  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Old.  Xat.  B'rev.  161;  Kitchen.  192.  "To  make 
services  and  customs,"  i.  e.  to  perform  tlieni.  Old.  Xat. 
Brev.  14. 

MA'KIXG-IRON  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  chisel  used  by  calkers 
for  driving  oakum  into  the  seams  of  ships. 

M.\LA  (Archceol.)  a  mail,  or  postmail ;  a  bag  to  carry 
letters,  &c. 

MALA-ARMENIACA    (Bot.)    the    Prunus   armeniaca   of 
Linnxus. — Mala  gcvnsia,  the  Axcrrkoa  caramhola. — Mala 
insana,  the  Solnnum  Melongena. 

MA'LABAR-NTGHTSHADE(i?o/.)  the  ZJasfZ/n  of  Linnaeus. 
— Malabar-Xiit,  the  Jiislicia  adhatoda. 

MALABA'THRI  oleum  (Xat.)  Oil  of  Cassia  lignca. 

MALABATHRFNUM  (Med.)  ^«Ax/3<i«p....,  ointment  of  Ma- 
labatlnuni.     Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  76. 

MALABA'THRUM  (Bot.)  t/.»>.ct$«ff„,  the  leaf  of  the  In- 
dian spikenard.  Dioscnr.  1.  1,  c.  11.  It  is  now  called  the 
leaf  of  the  Laurus  cassia. 

MALA'CCA  PELA  (But.)  the  P.vdium  pomiferum  of  Lin- 
mus. — Malacca  scandju,  a  species  of  the  Eugenia. 

MA'L.\CHITE  (Met.)  a  sort  of  copper,  the  Cupruni  eenigo 
of  Linnaeus. 

MALACHODE'NDRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16 
Monadelphia,   Order  8  Poli/andrict. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. — Sta's^.  filaments  numerous;  anthers  kidney- 
form. —  Pi  ST.  germ  pear-shaped;  sti/les  five;  stigmas 
globular. — Peii.  capsules  five;  .stw/ solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  ^lalachodendrum  corchoroi- 
dcs,  Stew-artia,  seu  Sida. — Malachodendrum  oxmtum,  &:c. 

MAL.\'CHOLITE  (A///;.)  a  sort  of  vitreous  green  stone 
of  the  shorl  kind,  found  on  the  island  of  Sky  in  Scotland. 

MA'LACHRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \6  Mona- 
dc'phiii.  Order  8  Polj/andria. 

Generic  Chariater.  Cal,  common.  —  Con.  proper. — 
St  AM.  Jilaments  many;  anthers  kidney-form.  —  PisT. 
genns  orbicular  ;  sti/le  cjlindric  ;  stigma  globular. —  Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Malachrn  capitata,  Sida, 
seu  Malxa,  Heart-leaved  Malachra. — Malachra  radiala, 
seu  Alcea.  fire. 

MAI-A'CIA  (Med.)  ^\Ae  Pica. 

MALACODE'RMOS  (Anat.)  from  ;«-«>««?,  soft,  and  %<*«, 
the  skin :  an  c])ithet  for  such  animals  as  have  a  soft  skin. 

MALACO'STEON  (Med.)  from  /^a/.axo,,  soft,  and  irsw, 
a  bone:  softness  of  the  bones. 

M.A.LA'CTICA  (Med.)  /j^xXxxrixx,  from  i^xx^trin;  to  soften; 
emollient  medicines. 

MAL-ADMINISTRA'TION  (VoUi.)  misdemeanor  in  public 
employments,  or  a  bad  management  of  public  concerns. 
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—Mal-contcnt,  one  who  is  ill-afFected  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment, or  ruling  power. 

MALA'G>IA  (Med.)  fi^uxxyj/^*,  a  fomentation,  or  poultice. 

MALAGRE'TA  (Bot.)  Grains  of  Paradise. 

MALA'MIRIS  [Bot.)  the  Piper  Malamiris  of  Linna:us. 

MAI.A-KU'A  {Bot.)  the  Kcmjyferia  rotunda  of  Linnscus. 

MAL.\'NDER  {Vet.)  or  Malknder,  a  disease  in  the  forelegs 
of  horses. 

MALANDRINUS  (Arcluvol.)  a  thief     Wahing.  388. 

MALA'RUM  Ossa  (Anal.)  the  Cheek-bones. 

JIA'LATES  (C/icm.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
malic  acid,  or  the  acid  of  apples,  with  different  bases ;  as 
the  malate  of  lime,  the  malate  of  copper,  the  malate  of 
magnesia,  Sfc. 

MALAXA'TION  (Med.)  the  working  of  ingredients  into  a 
mass  for  pills,  or  plaisters. 

MAL.\'XIS  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cov.. petals  ti\e. — Stam. 
Jllaments  none  ;  anthers  two.  —  PisT.  germs  inferior ; 
style  short ;  sligma  near  the  anthers. — Per.  capsule  ob- 
long ;  seeds  minute. 
Species.  The  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  as  the  Ma- 
laxi.i  spicata,  et  iitnbellifera. 

MALAZISSA'TUS  {Anat.\  an  epithet  for  those  whose 
testes  have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

IMA'LBERGE  (Archccol.)  a  hill  where  the  people  assembled 
at  a  court  like  our  assizes. 

MALBROU'CK  [Zool.)  a  sort  of  monkey  with  a  bushy  tail. 

MA'LE  (Anat.)  ft'ctM,  another  word  for  armpit. 

Male  (Mech.)  which  properly  applies  to  the  sex  of  animate 
objects  ;  is  likewise  employed  as  an  epithet  for  the  screw 
which  has  the  spiral  thread  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 
or  has  a  spiral  thread  which  is  convex,  in  distinction  from 
the  female  screw,     [vide  Mechanics] 

MALE  BALSAM  APPLE  (Bot.)  the  Momordica  balsimado 
of  Linna;us. 

Male  is  also  an  epithet  for  a  flower  or  plant;  y?os  masculus,  a 
flower  that  bears  stamens  only,  without  pistils,  or  at  least 
wanting  the  stigma;  jihnla  mas,  a  plant  producing  only 
male  flowers. 

MALECRE'DITUS  {Law)  one  in  bad  credit,  or  not  to  be 
trusted.     Flcl.  1.  1,  c.  38. 

MALEDI'CTION  (Ecc.)  a  curse  which  was  anciently  an- 
nexed to  the  donation  of  lands  made  to  churches  and  re- 
ligious houses,  against  those  who  should  violate  their  rights. 

MA'LETENT  (Law)  a  toll  of  4-Oi.  anciently  paid  for  every 
sack  of  wool.     Htat.  15  Ed.  1,  c.  7. 

MALE'TTA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Acrosticum  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'LI  FOLIO  (Bot.)  the  Mamea  croion  of  Linnasus. 

MA'LIC  Acid  (Chcm.)  an  acid  obtained  from  apples,  by  satu- 
rating the  juice  with  alkali,  and  pouring  in  the  acetous  so- 
lution of  lead  until  it  occasions  no  more  precipitate. 

M.'V'LICE  (Luiu)  a  formal  design  of  doing  mischief,  in  dis- 
tinction from  hatred.     2  Inst.  42. 

MALICO'RIUM  (Bot.)  the  peel  of  the  pomegranate. 

MALl'GNANT  Disease  (Med.)  that  which  rages  more  ve- 
hemently, and  continues  longer  than  its  nature  usually 
permits  it  to  do. 

MALIGNA'RE  (Archccol.)  to  slander. 

MA'LKIN  (Mcch.)  a  sort  of  mop  or  broom  for  sweeping  out 
an  oven. 

MALL  (Sport.)  or  pall-mall,  from  pellere  malleo,  to  drive 
with  a  mall ;  a  game  of  driving  a  wooden  ball  with  a 
mallet,  so  as  to  make  it  run  through  an  arch  at  the  end  of 
an  alley. 

MALL.\-HO'LLA  (Dot.)  the  Olax  zeylanica  of  Linnaeus. 

^L•\LLAM  TO'DDALI  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Malabar,  the  root, 
bark,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  which  are  esteemed  efficacious 
against  the  epilepsy.     Rail  Hist.  Flant. 
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MA'LLARD  (Zool.)  a  wild  drake. 

MALLEABI'LITY  (Met.)  the  property  of  a  solid  ductile 
body,  that  it  may  be  beaten,  forged,  and  extended  under 
the  hammer,  without  breaking.  It  is  one  of  the  properties 
which  distinguishes  metals  from  other  bodies. 

MA'LLEAMOTHE  (Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Malabar,  the  leaves 
of  which,  boiled  in  palm  oil,  cure  the  impetigo. 

MA'LLEI  (i7i/c)/or  (^/m^)  ox  cxternui,  i\\a  Laxator  tympani. 
— Mallei  internus,  the  Tensor  tympani. 

MA'LLEOLUS  (Anat.)  a  diminutive  of  malleus,  a  mallet, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  in  form  ;  the  ancle-bone,  or 
inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  Jitmla,  called  in  Greek 
iT£p«?,  or  irtfvfm.     Gal.  de  Oss.  c.  22 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

MA'LLET  (Her.)  a  sort  of  wooden  hammer 
which  is  borne  in  coat  armour,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  "  He  beareth  gules  between 
three  mallets,  or. 

MALLEUS  (Anat.)  ir<p!/fx,  a  hammer,  so  called 
from  its  form ;  a  long  bone  with  a  large  head, 
small  neck,  and  three  apophyses,  the  largest  of 
which  is  called  the  handle. 

MALLOCO'CCA  (Bot.)  the  Grewia  mallococca  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'LLOW  (Bot.)  the  Malva  of  Linn;cus.— .Icw's-Mallow, 
the  Corchorus  clitorius. — Marsh  Mallow,  the  Allha-ci  of  Lin- 
nasus,  an  annual. — Indian  Mallow,  the  Sida  asiatica. — Ve- 
nice Mallow,  the  Ilibiscus,  an  annual. 

MA'LMSEY  (Com.)  a  luscious  sort  of  white  wine,  prepared 
from  dried  grapes. 

MALO-AFFI'NIS  (Bot.)  the  Psidimn  pyrifemm  of  Lin- 
na:us. 

MALOCO'CCA  (Bot.)  vide  Mollococca. 

MALO-GRANA'TUM  (Bot.)  the  pomegranate. 

MA'LOPE  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Monaddphia, 
Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — CoR.  petals 
five.  —  Stam.  Jllaments  many;  anthers  kidney-form. — 
ViST.  germ  roundish;  style  simple;  stigmas  many. — 
Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Malope  ma- 
locoides,  Malva,  sen  Alcea. — Malopc  parvijlora,  &c. 

MALPI'GHIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class'lO  Z)a«W//(7, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  jsmawi/j  five-leaved, — Cor.  petals 
five. — STAM.Jila7nents  ten  ;  anthers  cordate. — Pist.  ge-rm 
roundish;  styles  three;  stigmas  h\\int. — Per.  bei^ry  glo- 
bular; seeds  three. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Mal- 
pighia  glabra,  seu  Cerasus,  Smooth-leaved  Barbadoes 
Cherry. — Malpighi  aureus,  seu  Mesjiilus,  Stinking  Bar- 
badoes Cherry. — Malpighia  coriacea,  seu  Jllir  ajpnis,  Sic. 

MALT  (Husband.)  a  process  of  soaking  and  drying  barley, 
so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  brewing.  Any  quantity  wetted  in 
a  cistern,  and  then  laid  on  the  floor  m  an  even  layer,  is 
termed  a  Couch  ;  and  the  sprout  which  issues  from  one  end 
of  the  barley  in  its  wet  state  is  called  the  Come:  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  it  in  a  kiln  is  called  Kiln-drying,  and  the 
dust  which  arises  from  the  dried  Come  is  called  Malt- 
dust. 

MALT-MU'LNA  (^rcAaro/.)  a  quern,  or  malt-milk. 

MALT-SHO'T  (Law)  a  certain  duty  paid  in  ancient  times 
for  making  malt. 

MA'LT-WOKM  (Enl.)  an  insect  that  infests  malt. 

Malt-vvor.m  (  Vet.)  or  malt-long,  a  cancerous  sore  about  the 
hoofs  of  a  horse. 

M.\LTA,  Cross  of  (Her.)  the  cross  worn  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  a  j  ^S;. 
cross  of  eight  points,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  '  * 

MA'LTIIA  (MtY/.)  from  i/ja>.Au-tru,  to  soften  ;  a 
medicine  tem]>ered  and  softened  with  wax. 

Maltha  [Chcm.)  vide  Naphtha. 
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MALTHA'CTICA  {Med.)  from  /jiitexdum',  to  soften;  emol- 
lient medicines. 

MA'LVA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadclphia, 
Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double. — Cor.  petals 
five. —  SxA^'i.Jilameitts  numerous;  anthers  kidney-form. 
— PisT.  gcnn  orbicular ;  sti/le  short ;  stigmas  many. — 
Per.  capsii/e  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Malva 
spicata,  seu  Althcea,  Spiked  ^Iallo\v•. — Malva  peruviana, 
Peruvian  Mallow. — Malva  amcricana,  American  INJallow. 
—Malva  lactea,  Panicled  Malva. — Malva  capensis, Goose- 
berry-leaved,  or  Cape  Mallow,  &c. ;  but  the — Malva  to- 
vieniosa,  Downy-leaved  Mallow. — Malva  scoparia,  Small 
Yellow-flowered  Upright  Mallow,  Sec.  are  perennials. 
Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Baiih.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Town. 
Inst. 

Malva  is  also  the  Malachia  capitata  of  Linnaeus. — Malva 
arborea,  the  Hibiscus  mutabilis. — Malva  rosea,  the  Hibiscus 
mutabilis. 

MALVA'D.A.  (Com.)  a  small  Spanish  coin,  thirteen  of  which 
make  an  English  farthing. 

MALVA'SIA  (Husband.)  Malmsey. 

MALVARI'SCUS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hibiscus. 

MALVEl'LLES  (Archceol.)  misdemeanors,  or  malpractices. 

MaLVEI'SA  (Archicol.)  a  warlike  engine  that  was  used  to 
batter  down  walls. 

MA'LVEIS  procurers  (Lnu)  such  as  used  to  pack  juries. 

MALVEPiSA'TION  (Laic)  misbehaviour  in  an  office,  em- 
ploy, or  commission,  as  breach  of  trust,  extortion,  mean 
artifices,  &c. 

MA'LUM  in  se  (Latv)  an  ofTence  at  Common  Law,  in  dis- 
tinction from  malum  prohibitum,  such  as  playing  at  unlawful 
games,  &c.  which  are  only  mala  prohibita  to  some  persons, 
and  under  certain  circumstances. 

Malum  mortuum  (Med.)  a  malignant  species  of  lepra,  or 
scabies,  so  called  because  it  makes  the  body,  as  it  were, 
black  and  livid. 

JLvLUM  is  also  the  name  for  the  Procidentia  oculi,  a  disease 
in  which  the  eye  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  eye-lids. 

MA'LUS  (Bot.)  the  Pj/rus  malus,  sorbus,  ct  si/lvestris,  &c.  of 
Linnaeus. — Malus  americana,  the  Hippomane  manicella. — 
^lalus  armeniaca,  the  Prunus  armeniaca. — Malus  aurantia, 
the  Citrus  medica. — Malus  coronaria,  the  Pt/rus  coronaria. 
— Malus  cotonea,  the  Pyrus  cydonia. — Malus  indica,  the 
Rhamnus  Jujuba. — Malus  simonia,  the  Citrus  medica. — 
Malus  medica,  the  Citrus  medica. — Malus  persica,  the 
^laminca  amcricana. — Malus  punica,  the  Punica  granatum. 

MA'MALUKES  (Mil.)  or  Mandoulcs,  a  sort  of  Turkish  sol- 
diers raised  from  the  Circassian  slaves  who  had  been  trained 
to  military  exercise. 

MA'MAY  (Bot.)  the  Mamea  americana  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'MMILL.^i  (Anat.)  tlie  breasts  of  men. 

MAMI'RA  (Bot.)  a  root  of  a  detergent  quality.  Paul. 
JEr^inct.  I.  7,  c.  3. 

MAMMA  (Anat.)  the  breast. 

MAM>LALL\  (Zool.)  the  First  Class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  comprehending  such  as  suckle  their  young 
by  means  of  lactiferous  teats.  This  Class  is  subdivided 
into  seven  Orders,  namely — Primates,  which  have  four  fore- 
teeth cutting. — Bruta,  which  have  no  foreteeth  in  either 
jaw. — FercE,  which  have  their  foreteeth  conic. — Glires, 
whidi  have  two  foreteeth  cutting,  and  no  tusks. — Pecora, 
which  have  no  upper  foreteeth,  and  four  stomachs. — Belluce, 
which  have  their  foreteeth  obtuse;  feet  hoofed;  motion 
heavy. — CetiV,  which  have  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet. 

MAMMA'RIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Mollusca,  having  a  smooth  body,  without 
cirri  or  rays ;  aperture  single. 
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MA'MMARY  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
breasts,  as  the  mammary  arteries,  veins,  &c.  which  pass 
through  the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  breasts. 

MAMME'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia, 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
four. — St  AM.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  erect, — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  capitate. — Per. 
capsule  roundish ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Mammea 
americana,  Mamei,  Mamay,  seu  Malus  persica,  American 
Mammea.  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Park.  Theat.  ; 
Rail  Hist. 

IMammea  is  also  the  Barringtonia  ISIammea  of  Linnaeus. 

MAMMELO'N  (Mech.)  French  for  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood 
made  round,  after  the  manner  of  a  nipple,  to  move  in  a 
socket  or  cavity. 

INLAMMIFORM  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  certain  processes  at 
the  back  part  of  the  scull. 

MAMMOO'DA  (Com.)  an  Indian  coin,  equal  in  value  to  a 
shilling  sterling. 

MAN  {Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship,  as  a  man  of  ivar, 
a  merchantman,  &c. 

TO  Man  (jMar.)  to  place  a  given  number  in  a  certain  station 
for  a  particular  service ;  as  "  To  man  a  prize,"  to  supply 
it  with  the  men  necessary  for  its  navigation.  "  To  mcni 
ship,"  to  range  the  seamen  on  the  yards  and  rigging,  in 
readiness  to  give  three  cheers  as  a  salute.  "  Man  the  cap- 
stan ! "  the  order  to  place  the  men  to  the  bars,  in  readi- 
ness to  heave  round  the  capstan.  "  Man  the  topsail 
sheets  !"  an  order  to  let  the  men  lay  hold  of,  and  be  ready 
to  pull  up,  the  topsail  sheets.  "  ^lan  the  yards !  "  an 
order  for  the  men  to  go  up  the  yards  to  reef  or  furl  the 
sails. 

TO  Man  a  hatvk  (Falcon.)  to  make  it  tame  and  tractable. 

MAN-OF-WAR-BI'RD  (Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Alba- 
tross. 

MANABE'A  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Agaphila. 

M  A'N  AC  A  (Bat.)  a  Brasilian  bacciferous  shrub.  Rail  Hist. 
Plant. 

MA'NACLE  (Mech.)  hand-fetters,  or  culls  to  bind  the 
hands. 

MANA'CUS  circulus  (Dial.)  the  circle  on  a  dial  that  shows 
the  month.      Vitruv.  I.  6,  c.  9. 

MANAGE  (Man.)  vide  Manege. 

MANA'GIUM  (Archeeol.)  a  mansion  or  dwelling-house. 

MA'NAKIN  {Orn.)  a  bird,  the  Pipra  of  Linnaeus,  the  size 
of  a  small  pigeon,  which  inhabits  the  rocky  parts  of  South 
America. 

MAt^A'LlS  lapis  (Ant.)  a  stone  whereout  flowed  a  fountain 
or  spring ;  so  called  from  mono,  to  flow.  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif. 

MA'NBOTE  (Archeeol.)  from  the  Saxon  man,  and  boce,  a 
recompence ;  a  compensation  for  killing  a  man.  Hovedon. 
Annal.  Part.  Post. 

MA'NCA  (Numis.)  a  square  piece  of  gold  among  the  Saxons, 
valued  at  thirty  pence.     Leg.  H.  1.  apud  Brompton. 

MANCANFLLA  (Bot.)  the  Hippomane  spinosa  of  Linna;ns. 

MANCH  of  gold  (Ant.)  equal  to  100  shekels,  or  75/.  sterling. 
— Mancii  of  silver,  equal  to  sixty  shekels,  or  "/.  lOs. 

MANCHE(Her. )  ovmaunche,  an 
old-fashioned  sleeve,  with  long 
hangers  to  it,  as  in  the  annexed 
figures. 

MA'NCHE-PRESENT(/^r(:/;«o/.) 
a  present  from  the  donor's  own 
hand, 

MANCHE'T  (Archeeol.)  a  fine  sort  of  bread. 

MANCIPA'TIO  (Ant.)  the  giving  up  a  thing,  or  the  manner 
of  selling  a  thing  before  witnesses,  by  seisin  and  delivery. 
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with  sundry  solemnities  and  ceremonies  tor  assurance  of  the 
bargain  and  sale.     Cic.  de  Offic.  1.3,  c.  16. 

MA'NCIPLE  (.-Jrc/itff//.)  niaticeps,  a  clerk  of  the  kitchen; 
one  who  bought  victuals  or  provisions  for  a  college. 

MA'NCOIION  (yat.)  a  sort  of  concreted  honey.  Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.).  11. 

MANCURA'NA  (Dot.)  Marjoram. 

M ANCU'SA  {Sum.)  an  ancient  coin,  valued  at  about  a  mark 
in  silver. 

MANDA'.MUS  [Lnxv)  a  prerogative  writ,  or  a  command  is- 
suing in  the  King's  name  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  directed  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  inferior  court 
of  judicature,  requiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thing 
specified,  as  to  compel  the  admission  or  restitution  to  an 
office,  the  holding  of  a  court,  &c.  F.N.B.  561;  Reg. 
./ltd.  295. 

MANDARI'N  (PoUl.)  a  Chinese  nobleman. 

MANDAllU'  (Hot.)   the  Bnuhinia  purpurea  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'ND.\TOKY  (I.niD)  he  to  whom  a  charge  is  given;  also 
he  who  attains  a  benefice  by  a  mandamus. 

MA'NDATE  (Lau)  a  judicial  conmiand  of  the  king  and  his 
justices  to  have  any  thing  done  for  the  furtherance  of  jus- 
tice.— De  mandatu  panes,  loaves  of  bread  given  to  the  poor 
on  Maunday  Thursday. 

MA'NDEHIL  (Mcch.)  a  sort  of  wooden  pulley  belonging  to 
a  turner's  lathe. 

M.VNDIBLE  (Anal.)  another  name  for  the  jaw. 

IMA'XDIBLES  [Orn.)  the  two  pieces  composing  the  bills  of 
birds,      [vide  Ornithology'\ 

MANDI'BULAR  muscles  (Aiiat.)  muscles  belonging  to  the 
lower  jaw. 

MA'NDIL  [Cus  )  a  kind  of  cap  or  turban  worn  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

MANDI'LION  (Mil.)  in  Italian  »m«f//^/;o»c,  a  soldier's  coat, 
or  loose  garment.  Mandilion  in  the  French  signifies  a  foot- 
man's great  coat. 

MA'NDUA  (Ant.)  1.  A  team  of  horses,  or  other  draught  cattle. 
Juv.  Sal.  3,  V.  '237. 

staiitis  convicia  mandrie 

Eripiunt  sonimnii  Drttso. 

2.  A  shed  or  stable  for  cattle.  Mart.  1.  5,  epig.  23  ;  He- 
sy  chins. 

MANDRA'GORA  (Hot.)  the  Atropa  mandragora  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MANDRAGORI'TES  (Med.)  ^(-«4«v»p'V^?,  mandrake  wine; 
an  infusion  of  the  male  mandrake  root  in  wine,  which  re- 
moves pain.     Dinscor.  1.  5,  c.  81. 

>1ANDRAKE  (But.)  the  Atrnpa  mandragora  of  Linn.xus, 
a  plant  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form. 

HA'NDRIL  (Mec/i.)  an  iron  spindle  belonging  to  a  screw- 
cut  box  at  one  end,  to  screw  in  the  chock  which  confines 
the  work. 

MANDSIA'DI  (liot.)  an  Indian,  siliquous  or  pod-bearing  tree. 
Eaii  Hist.  Plant. 

MANDU'BI  (Bot.)  the  Glycenc  subterranea  of  Linnaeus. 

MANDUCATO'RES  (Anat.)  muscles  used  in  mastication. 

MANDU'CI  (Ant.)  hideous  figures  introduced  at  the  public 
representations  of  the  Romans,  which  served  as  bugbears. 
Plant.  Ilud.  act.  2,  seen.  6;  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Scalig. 
Conjcct.  in  Varron.  p.  151. 

MA'N'DY  Thursday  (Ecc.)  or  Maundy  Thursday,  i.e.  dies 
mandali,  the  Thursday  immediately  preceding  Easter,  so 
called  from  our  Saviour's  charge  to  his  disciples  to  celebrate 
his  supper. 

MA'N'E-SHEET  (Man.)  a  sort  of  covering  for  the  upper 
part  of  a  horse's  head. 

MA'NED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  horses,  lions,  tigers,  &c. 
whose  manes  are  of  a  different  tincture  in  coat  armour 
from  the  body. 
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MANE'NTES  (Loti)  another  word  for  tenenles,  or  tenants. 

MANE'GE  (Man.)  or  Manage,  a  riding  school,  and  also  the 
art  of  horsemanship,  comprehending  the  management  both 
of  the  horse  and  the  rider.  A  horse  is  said  to  manege  when 
he  works  upon  volts  and  airs. — The  high  Manege,  the  high 
or  raised  airs  which  are  proper  for  leaping  horses. — The 
Manege  for  a  troop  horse  is  a  gallop  of  unequal  swift- 
ness. 

MA'NEQUIN  (Paint.)  a  little  statue  or  model  usually  made 
of  wood  or  wax,  the  junctures  whereof  are  so  contrived 
that  it  may  be  put  into  any  attitude  at  pleasure. 

MANETH  (Ant.)  njo,  a  weight  or  sum  of  money  among 
the  Jews,  containing  100  shekels  in  gold,  in  value  about 
75/.;  in  silver,  75  shekels,  or  7/.  10?. 

MANE'TTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  eight-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. —  St  A'st.Jilnntents  four;  anthers  linear. — PiST. 
germ  inferior ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
turbinate ;  seeds  t'{;\v. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Mancttia  acclinata,  an  an- 
nual ;  and  the  Mancttia  limstrum  netesia,  seu  Ly<ristrum. 
a  shrub. 

MA'NGA  (Bot.)  or  Mangor,  the  Mangifera  indica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MA'NGALIS  (Com.)  a  small  Indian  weight  of  nearly  five 
grains,  serving  to  weigh  diamonds  onljf. 

iMANGANE'SE  (Min.)  Magnesia,  or  Magnesium,  a  fossil 
metallic  ferruginous  substance,  resembling  antimony,  in  its 
shining  colour  and  very  brittle.  Jt  is  used  in  making  and 
purifying  of  glass,  whence  it  was  called  soap  of  glass.  The 
ores  of  manganese  are  distinguished  into  the  grey  o.rjdc  of 
manganese,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  reddish  xi:hite 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of  manganese. 

Manganese,  Salts  of  (Chem.)  Manganese  is  the  base  of 
several  salts,  formed  by  the  combination  of  different  acids, 
as  the  acetate  of  manganese,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
manganese  with  acetic  acid  ;  the  nitrate  of  manganese,  by 
the  combination  of  nitric  acid,  with  manganese,  &c. 

MA'NGE  (Vet.)  a  cutaneous  disease  incident  to  domestic 
animals  attended  with  eruptions  and  loss  of  hair. 

MA'NGEL  IVurzel  (Bot.)  a  species  of  beet  root,  so  called 
in  the  German,  signifying  "  Root  of  scarcity,"  because  it 
is  used  as  a  substitute  tor  bread  in  times  of  scarcity. 

MA'NGELIN  (Com.)  a  small  diamond  weight,  weighing  one 
carat,  and  three-fourths,  that  is,  seven  grains. 

M.VNGER  [Man.)  a  sort  of  trough  out  of  which  horses 
eat  their  corn. 

Manger  (Mar.)  a  circular  piece  made  with  planks,  fastened 
on  the  deck,  right  under  the  hawses,  to  receive  the  sea- 
water  that  beats  in  at  the  hawses. 

MA'NGHAS  (Bot.)  the  Cerbera  manghas  of  Linna;us. 

MA'NGHOS  (Bot.)  the  Mangifera  indica  of  Linnaeus. 

MA'NGLE  (Bot.)  the  Rhizophora  viangle  of  LinniEUs. 

MANGI'FERA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Penlan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cor. 
j)etals  five. — Stam.  f laments  five;  anthers  subcordate. 
— PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  drupe  kidney-form ;  seeds  kernel  oblong. 
Species.  Tne  species  are  trees,  as  the — Mangifera  indica, 
Manga,  Persica,  Amygdalnm,  seu  Amba,  iNlango  Tree. 
Mangifera  pinnata,  VVing-lcaved  Mango  Tree,  &c. 
Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.Pin.;   Raii  Hist. 

M.\'NGO  (Ant.)  a  slave  dealer  who  practised  all  sort*  of 
arts  to  set  off"  the  slaves  whom  he  had  to  dispose  of.  Scnec. 
dc  Bencf.  1.  4,  c.  13  ;  Plin.  I.  21,  c.  26;  dnintil.  I.  2,  c.  16; 
Suet,  in  .4ug.  c.  69;  Ursat.  de  Xut.  Rom.  apiul  Grccv.  Thes. 
Anticj.  Rom.  tom.  ii.  p.  84-9. 

MA'NGON  (Archaol.)  vide  Mangonel. 
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MANGONA'RE  (Archaol.)   to  buy  in  the  market.     Leg. 

Ethclrcd.  c.  2^. 
^lA'NGONEL  (Arc/neol.)  or  inangon,  an  engine  anciently 

used  for  the  casting  of  stones. 
MANGO'STANAL  [Btit.)  an  Indian  fruit  of  the  size  of  a 

small  orange. 
MANGOU'KS   {Com.)  a  small  coin  current  in  Egypt. 
MANGROVE  Grape  Tree  (Bot.)   the  Coccolota  uvifera  of 

Linnaeus. 
MA'NIA  kua  {Hot.)  the   Curcuma  of  Linna;us. — Mania  ku- 
riiii,    the    Juilicia.  —  Mania    pameran,    the   Myctantlies 
arbor. 
Mania  (Med.)    /u-an'*,  from  /k/«i'»o//.«i,   to  rage,   madness  ;  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Neuroses, 
Order  1'esanicc. 
MANIANE'LLA  kua  (Bol.)  a  species  of  the  Curcuma  of 

LinncEus. 
MA'NICA  IJippocratis    (Chem.)    a  term  used  to   denote  a 
woollen  sack  or  bag,  with  which  wines,  medicines,  &c.  are 
strained. 
MANICHEE'S    (Ecc.)    a   sort   of  heretics   who   held    that 
Manes  was  the  comforter  whom  our  Saviour  promised  to 
send  ;  and  that  there  were  two  principles,  the  one  good 
and  the  other  bad.     .S.  Epiphan.  Heeres,  6  ;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  7,  c.  31  ;  S.  August,  de  Hceres.  46,  &c.;  Socrat. 
Hist.  Eccles.  1.  7,  c.  33. 
MANICHOUD   {Mus.)  a  sort  of  instrument,  in  the  form  of 

a  spinnet,  which  was  formerly  used  in  nunneries. 
MA'NIFEST  {Com.)  a  draught  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  show- 
ing what  is  due  to  the  master  for  freight. 
MANIFE'STO  (Polit.)  the  declaration  made  by  a  prince, 

containing  his  reasons  for  entering  into  any  war. 
MANI'GLIONS  {Gunn.)  two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece 

of  ordnance. 
Mx\'NIHOT  {Bat.)  the  Hibiscus  manihot  of  Linnaeus. 
MANl'LLE  (Com.)  a  large  brass  ring  like  a  bracelet,  given 

in  exchange,  on  the  African  coast,  for  slaves. 
MA'NIOC   (Bot.)  ihe  Jcipnpha  ynauioc  of  hinnxus. 
MANIO'DES   (Med.)  f.o«„^J,=,  a  violent  kind  of  delirium. 
JIANIPULA'RIUS  (Ant.)    one  who  commanded  a  niani- 

pulus.     [vide  Manipidus"] 
MANITULUS  {Ant.)  >^<>x.'":y  a  band  or  company  of  soldiers 
under  one  captain.    A  cohort  was  divided  into  three  mani- 
puli,  and  each  manipulus  into  two  centuries. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.3,  v.  118. 


Perlica  sv$pensos  pttrtabat  longa  manipliv. 
Uiide  maniplarii  nomina  miles  httbet. 


Luc.  1.  1,  V.  296. 


Convocttt  armatm  eitemplo  ud  sig 


niplos. 


Liv.  1.  1,  c.  52;   Plut.  in   Rom.;    Aurel.   Vict,  dc  Orig. 
Gent.  Rom. 
MA'NIS  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammalia,  Order 
Bruta,  having  no  teeth,  a  round  extensile  tongue,  a  mouth 
narrowed  into  a  snout,   and  a  body  covered  above  with 
moveable  bony  scales. 
MAMSU'RUS  (Bot.)   a.  genus  of  plants,   Class  23  Poly- 
gamia,  Order  1  Monoecia. 
Generic  Character.   CAL.g/iowe  one-flowered. — Cor.  glume 

two-valved. — Stam.  Jitamcnts  three;  anthers  oblong. — 

Pi.sT.  germ  ovate;   stj^les  two;   stigmas  oblong, — Per. 

none  ;  seeds  single. 
Upecies.     The  species  are  the— Maiiisurus  myurus,  native 

of  the   East  Indies — Maiiisurus  granularis,    Cenchrus, 

seu  Gramen,  native  of  Jamaica,  &c. 
MA'NN.A  (B;4/.)  \n,  what,  i.e.  join,  what  is  this  ?  a  deli- 
cious food  which  distilled  from  heaven  for  the  support  of 
the  Israelites. 
Manna  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  honey  dew,  gathered  in  great  plenty 
on  Mount  Libanus,  which  Celsus  calls  Ros  Syriacus.   Plin. 
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1.  12,  c.  15;  Cel.  I.  13,  c.  46 — Manna,  the  Fraxiiius  ro- 
tundi/ulia  of  Linna;us. — Manna  Pear,  a  sort  of  pear  which 
ripens  in  December. 
M  ANNA'SSY  (Ich.)  a  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  West  Indies, 

which  is  said  to  resemble  a  cow. 
MA'NNER  (Law)  from  the  French  manier,  and  the  Latin 
manu  tractare.     "  To  be  taken  with  the  manner,"  is  when 
a  thief  is  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  about  Iiim. 
Manner  (Paint.)  the  mode  of  execution  which  is  peculiar 

to  every  artist. 
MA'NNING  (Archceol.)  the  day's  work  of  a  man. 
Manning  (Mar.)  the  furnishing  a  ship  with  her  complement 

of  men. 
MANNI'RE   (Lauj)    to   cite   any    one   to  apiiear   in   court. 

Leg.H.  1,  c.  10. 
MA'NNOPERS  (Archceol.)  goods  taken  in  the  hands  of  a 

thief  when  apprehended. 
MA'NNUS  (Archceol.)  a  pad  or  saddle  horse. 
iMANO'BI  (Bot.)  the  Glycine  of  Linna:us. 
IMA'NOR   {Law)  from  the  French  manoir,  a  habitation,  and 
the  Latin  manere,  to  abide,  because  the  lord  usually  resided 
there;  or  manerium,  quasi,  mauurium,  from  manus,  a  hand, 
because  handy  work  was  done  there  ;  a  noble  sort  of  fee 
anciently  granted  to  barons   by  whom  it  was  let  out  to 
tenants  for  certain  services  to  be  performed,  and  part  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  lord's  family,   with  jurisdiction 
over  his   tenants  for   their  larms.     Those   parcels  which 
were  granted  out  to  tenants  were  called  tenementales,  and 
those  reserved  for  the  lord's  use  dominicales.     The  whole 
was  anciently  called  a  Lordship,  or  Barony,  whence  the 
term  a  court  baron.     Bract.  1.  4,  c.  31  ;  Home's  Mirror 
of  .Just.  1.  1,  de  Roy.  Alfred.;  Kitch.  4;   Co.  Lit.  58,  &-c. 
— Manor  in   Gross,   the   right   and   interest   of  a   Court 
Baron,  with  the  perquisites  belonging  thereto.     This  may 
be  vested  in  one  person,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  land  con- 
tained therein  is  in  the  hands  of  others. 
MANQUE'LLER  {Arch,vol.)  a  man  slayer. 
.MANSA'NA  (Bol.)  the  Rhamnns jnjuba  of  Linnaeus. 
MANSE  (Archceol.)    Mansa,    a  habitation,  farm,   or  land; 
also  a  parsonage   or  vicarage  house  for  the  incumbent  to 
live  in. 
MA'NSER  (Archceol.)  a  bastard. 

MA'N'S-FENNY  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  folcon  tribe  which  in- 
habits the  West  Indies,  the  Falco  antillanan  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system. 
MA'NSIO    (Ant.)     1.  An    inn    or    place    of  entertainment 
on    the  road.      Cic.  ad  Attic.   I.    10,    ep.   14;    Lampricl. 
in   Alex.    Sever,   c.  47;    Constantin.   1.  9;    de  Annon.  et 
tribtxt. ;    Veget.  1.  3,  c.  19;  Panciroll.   Notit.  dignit.  Imp. 
Orient,  c.  6;   Salmas.  Eiercitat.;  Plin.  p.35\.    2.  A  day's 
journey.     Plin.  I.  12,  c.  14;  Justin.  1.  13,  c.  8;  Herodian. 
1.  S,  c.  5. 
MA'NSION  (Law)  the  lord  of  the  manor's  chief  dwelling 
house  within  his  fee,   otherwise  called  the  capital  mes- 
suage. 
MA'NSLAUGHTER  (Lara)  vide  Homicide. 
MANSO'RII   {Anat.)  the  samp  as  Afawe^fM. 
MA'NSUM  capitale  (Archceol.)  the  chief  mansion,    manor- 
house,  or  court  of  a  lord. 
MANSU'RA  (Archceol.)  the  dwelling  places  of  the  country 

people. 
MA'NSUS  Presbyteri  (Archceol.)  the  manse,  or  parsonage- 
house. 
MA'NTELETS  {Fort.)  great  planks  of  wood  which  make 

a  kind  of  penthouse. 
MA'NTHEO    (Law)    a   horse-stealer.      I^eg.    Alfred   apud 

Brompfon . 
MANTICO'RA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Coleojiterous 

Order,  which  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
MA'NTIS  (Ent.)   a  genus  of  insects,    of  the  Hemipterous 
Order. 
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Generic  Character.     Head  unsteady ;    moiilh  armed  with 
jaws  \  feelers  filiform  ;  wings  four,  membranaceous  \Jore- 
legs  compressed  ;  thorax  mostly  linear. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  the — Mantis  oratoria, 
the  Camel-Cricket — Mantis  precaria,  and  the — Mantis 
gongyloides,  &c. 
MA'NTLE  (Her.)  in  French  manteau,  Latin  mantile,  a  kind 
of  cloak  or  long  robe,  used  by  military  men  to  preserve 
their  arms  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  in  imitation 
of  which  are  the  flourishes  and  ornaments  with  which  a 
shield  is  adorned. 
MA'NTLE-TREE  [Archil.)  a  piece  of  timber  laid  across 

the  head  of  a  chimney. 
MA'NTLED  (Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  ornamented  with  a 

mantle. 
M.\'NTLIXG  (Falcon.)  the  spreading  of  the  wings  after  the 

manner  of  a  hawk. 
MA'NTLINGS  (Her.)  or  Mantles,  the  orna- 
ments represented  about  shields  in  imitation, 
as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  mantles  or  cloaks 
worn  by  military  men  when  in  the  field, 
[vide  Hcra/dr!/'} 
M.\'NTUA  (Cus.)  from  the  French  manteau, 

a  cloak  ;  a  loose  gown  worn  by  women. 
MA'XUAL  (Law)  an  epithet  for  what  is  employed  by  the 
hand,  of  which  immediate  profit  is  made,  as  Manual  goods, 
or  things  in  manual  occupation  that  are  actually  employed 
by  a  person  ;  also  an  epithet  for  what  is  done  by  the  hand, 
as  the  Sign  manual,  the  signature  by  the  King's  own  hand. 
Staundf.  Prccrog.  S-t. 
Manual  Exercise   (Mil.)   that  exercise  which  soldiers  are 
taught,  to  render  them  familiar  with  the  musket,  and  adapt 
their  persons  to  military  movements  under  arms. 
yi.\^\J  A'Ll  A  Bcnrjicia  (Ecc.)  adaily  distribution  of  meat  and 
drink  allotted  to  petty  canons  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  for  their  ordinaries. 
MANU.\LIS  Obodicntia  (Laiv)  sworn  obedience  or  subjec- 
tion on  oath. 
MANL"BI./E  (.Int.)   the  prey  or  spoils  taken,   as  it  were, 
manu,  by  the  hand ;  also  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  spoils.     Aid.   Gcll.  1.  13,  c.  24  ;  Suet,  in  Vespas. 
c.  16;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  p.  108. 
MANUCA'PTION    (Law)    another   name   for   the   Main- 
prize. 
MAKUCA'PTORS  (Lau>)   they  who  stand  as  sureties  or 

bail  for  others. 
MANUFA'CTUIIE  (Mech.)  frommanus,  the  hand,  and/?;f- 
iura,  a  making  ;  any  sort  of  commodity  which  is  made  by 
the  hand. 
MANU'LEA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14:  Didj/namia, 
Order  2  Angiospermin. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  pcriayith  five-parted. — Cor.  petal 
one.  —  Sr AM.  Jilaments  four;   anthers   oblong.  —  Pist. 
n^om  superior;  s/^/e  filiform  ;  s(?^»«a  simple. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Manuka  cheiranthus.  Lo- 
belia, Nemiii,  seu  Cheiranthus,  an  annual. — Manulea  to- 
mcntosrt,  seu  Selago,  a  biennial. 
MANUMI'S.SION  (Arclucol.)  the  freeing  a  villein  from  a 
state  of  villeinage,  which  was  done  much  after  the  manner 
of  thu   Uoman  manuniissio.     Manumission  was  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied. — Manumission  expressed,  was  when  a 
lord  made  a  deed  to  his  villein  to  franchise  him  by  the  word 
marmnnltcre. — Manumission  implied,  was  when  a  lord  made 
an  obligation  for  payment  of  money  to  a  bondman.     Lam- 
bard.  Archni-nnom.  120. 
MA'NIJ  opera  (Archwol.)  goods  taken  upon  the  thief;  also 

cattle  or  implements  used  in  husbandry. 
MANUPA'STIJS  (Anhu-ul.)  a  domestic. 
TO  MAN'U'UE   (llu\band.)   from  the  French  manocvrcr,  to 
work  with  the  hand ;  the  application  of  dung  or  earth  which 
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is  put  on  land  to  enrich  it ;  so  called  because  it  is  peculiarly 
a  handywork  in  husbandry. 

MA'NUS  (Xumis.)  the  hand  ;  occurs  frequently 
on  medals  ;  and  two  hands  joined  is  a  frequent 
symbol  of  concord,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

Manus  (Archceol.)  a  term  anciently  used  for  an 
oath ;    also    for   the   person   who    took   one : 
whence  Manus  medicc  et  infinuc  Homines,  men  of  a  mean 
condition,  and  of  the  lowest  degree. 

Manus  Christi  (Med.)  refined  sugar  boiled  with  water, 
which  was  a  sort  of  cordial  for  weak  persons. 

MA'NUSCRIPT  {Lit.)  abbreviated  MS.,  or  in  the  plural 
MSS.  Manuscripts,  from  manu,  scripta,  things  written 
with  the  hand;  any  thing  in  hand  writmg,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  in  print. 

MANUTENE'NTIA  (L«u')  the  writ  used  in  case  of  main- 
tenance.    Reg.  Orig.  182,  Ac. 

MANUTl'GIUM  (i\/r(/.)  rubbing  with  the  hand.  Cal. 
Aurel.  de  Morb.  Acut.  1.  3,  c.  17. 

MA'NVVORTH  (.4rchivol.)  the  price  of  a  man's  life  or  head, 
which  was  paid  to  the  lord  for  killing  his  villein. 

MANYL-RA'RA  (Bot.)  a  tall  tree  in  India,  which  bears  a 
fruit  not  unlike  the  olive. 

MAP  (Gcog.)  in  Latin  mappn,  a  table  napkin  ;  a  plane  figure 
representing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  laws 
of  perspective ;  or  it  is  a  projection  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  describing  the  several  countries,  &c. 

MA'PLE  (Bot.)  a  well  known  tree,  the  Acer  oi  Linnaeus. 

MA'PPA  {Ant.)    the  napkin   which   was  hung  out  by  the 
Prxtor  as  a  signal  for  the  race  to  commence. 
Mart.  1.  12,  epig.  25. 

Cretatam  pratar  veUet  citm  miitcre  maypum. 

Pelron.  c.  32;  Qidntil.  1.  1,  c.  5  ;  TerluUian.  de  Speclac. 
c.  16;  Chri/sostom.  Orat.  de  Circo. ;  Amniian.  Mar.  1.  16, 
c.  8  ;  Cassiod.  Var.  1.  3,  c.  51  ;  Pancirol.  Desc.  Urb.  npud 
Gr(Vx\  Thes.  Anlig.  Rom.  tom.  iii.  p.  372. 
Mapt.*  (Bot.)  the  Ricinus  mnppa  of  Linnxus. 
MA'PPIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria. 
Oriler  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Ca l.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — St  Ail.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  globular;  sti/le  columnar;  stigma  capitate. — Per. 
hern/  ovate  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Mappia 
guianensis,  seu  Soramin,  native  of  Guiana. 
MAPROU'NEA    (Bot.)   the  JEgopogon   betulinum  of  Lin- 

naius. 
MARANA'THA  (Theol.)  «n«JiD,  a  Syriac  word,  signify- 
ing '  Our  Lord"cometh  ;'  the  highest  degree  of  excommu- 
nication or  curse. 
MARA'ND.A  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  myrtle. 

MARA'NTA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.   perianth   three-leaved.  — Cor. 
petal    one. —  Stam.    filament   membranaceous;    anther 
linear. — Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  sti/le  simple  ;  stigma  bent 
in. —  Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  .leeds  single. 
Species.      The   species   are   perennials,    as  the — ISIaranta 
arundinacca,  seu  Canna,  Indian  Arrow-Root. — Maranta 
galaiiga,    seu  Alpinia. — Maranta  tonchnl,    Donax,   seu 
Arundaslrum,  &c. 
MARASA'KKA  (Bot.)  the  Bassella  alba  of  Linnaus. 
MARAS.MO'DES  (Med.)  /A«f«r^«Ji,;,  an  epithet  for  a  fever 

which  terminates  in  a  consumption. 
MARA'SMUS  {Med.)   (w^apao-fio?,  a  fever  which  wastes  the 

body  by  degrees,     [vide  Atrophi/] 
MARATHRl'TES     (Med.)    //.afidfiVi?,    wine    impregnated 

with  fennel. 
MARATHROPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  the  Peucedanum  officinale 
of  Linnaeus. 
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M.VRATHRUM  (Bot.)  the  Fennel. 

MARATTIA  (Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2i  Crypto- 
gamia.  Order  2  Filices. 

MARAU'DING  (.1///.)  ranging  about  for  plunder. 

MARAVE'DI  (Com.)  a  Spanish  coin,  thirty-five  of  which 
amount  to  about  6d.  sterling. 

MARAU'GIA  (Ent.)  a  shell  fish  of  the  lobster  kind. 

MA'RBLE  (Mill.)  a  fine  compact  stone,  the  Marmor  of 
Linnaeus. 

Marble  (Cficm.)  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  water. 

M.\'RBLING  (Mech.)  the  sprinkling  the  bindings  of  books 
with  various  colours  in  imitation  of  marble. 

MA'RCASITE  {Min.)  a  mineral  body,  having  a  few  metal- 
lic particles  in  it,  but  not  sufficient  to  constitute  it  an  ore. 
The  three  principal  niarcasites  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper. 

MARCA'SSIN  (Her.)  a  wild  boar  represented  in  coat  ar- 
mour. 

MARCA'TUS  {Archcvol.)  the  yearly  rent  of  a  mark. 

WARCE'LLIAXS  (Ecc.)  heretics  of  the  second  century, 
against  whom  Origen  wrote  in  his  book  against  Celsus. 

MA'RCGRAVE  (PoUt.)  from  the  Teutonic  Mark,  a  fron- 
tier, and  Graf,  a  count ;  a  title  of  a  sovereign  prince  in 
Germany,  so  called  because  counts  originally  guarded  the 
frontiers. 

MARCGRA'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants^Xlass  13  Polyan- 
drill,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Getieric  Character.  Cxh.  perianth  i,\'x.-\ea.\eA. — Con.  petals 
one. — Stam.  Jilaments  many  ;  anthers  upright. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  none;  stigma  headed.  —  Per.  berry 
globular  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Marcgravia  umbellata,  is 
a  shrub. 

MARCH  [Chron.)  the  third  month  of  the  Roman  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  of  Xuma  and  Julius  CiEsar  ;  but  in 
the  calender  of  Romulus  it  stood  first,  in  honour  of  his 
reputed  father  Mars. 
Ovid  Fast.  1.  3,  v.  75. 

A  te  pritieipiuni  Romano  ducimus  antio: 
Primus  de  patrio  nomine  mensis  eat. 

Fest.  de  Verb.  Signiy. ;   Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  12;    Viol. 

de  Vet.  et  Xov.  Temp.  Rom.  Rat.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq. 

Rom.  tom.  viii.  p.  190,  &c. 
March  {Mil.)  the  movement  of  a  body  of  troops  from  on^ 

place  to  another  ;  or  the  regular  step  which  a  soldier  takes 

io  marching,  which,  if  done  with  quick  time,  is  called  a 

quick  march,  and  with  slow  time,  a  slow  march. 
March  is  also  the  music  which  is  adapted  to  the  soldier's 

march. 
MARCH  A'NTIA  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Ni- 

cliolas  Marchant,  Class  24  Cryptogamia,  Order  i  Fungi. 
MARCHA'RE  (Archccol.)  to  adjoin  or  border  upon. 
MA'RCHERS  (Laxn)    or  Lord  Marchers,  those  noblemen 

who  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  or  Scotland,  and  who 

had  a  sovereign  power  like  petty  kings. 
MA'RCHES  (Polit.)  from  mark,  a  boundary ;  the  limits  or 

boundaries  between  England  and  Wales. 
MA'RCHPANE  (Cook.)  from  massa,  mass,  andpanis,  bread, 

i.  e.  bread  in  the  lump  ;  a  confect  made  of  pistacho-nuts, 

almonds,  sugar,  &c. 
MA'RCIONTSTS  (Ecc.)  heretics,  so  called  from  one  Mar- 
don,  a  stoic,  who  denied  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God. 

Tertullian  de  Pnvsc.  in  Marcion. ;    S.  Epiphan.  de  Hicres. 

42;  S.  August,  de  Hier.  22;  Origen.  Dial.  ;    S.  Iren.  1.  1, 

&c.;  Euseb.   Hist.   Ecc.  1.  i,  c.  21  ;  Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab. 

1.  2 ;  Philast.  de  Hccr.  c.  40. 
MARCO'SSIANS  (Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 
MA'RE  PLACID;^  (.int.)  ships  that  could  sail  only  in  fair 

weather.     Gell.  1.  10,  c.  25. 
MA'RE'S  TAIL  {Bot.)  the  Hinpuris  of  Linnsus. 
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MA'RESCHAL  DE  CAMP  (Mil.)  an  officer  in  France  an- 

swering  to  our  lieutenant-general. 
MA'RESHALL  (Polit.)  vide  Marshall. 
MA'RGARATES  (Ckem.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination 
of  margaric  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  Margarate  of 
potash,  the  Margarate  of  barytes,  &c. 
MARGA'RIC  ACID   (Client.)   a  sort   of  soapy  substance 

procured  from  hog's  lard  and  potash. 
MARGARI'TA  (Min.)  pearl ;  a  precious  substance  growing 
in  a  shell-fish  in  the  Eastern  seas,  which  Pliny  calls  "  Cul- 
men   omnium   rerum   pretii."     Plin.  I.  9,  c.  35;    Mian. 
Hist.  Animal.  I.  15,  c.  S. 
MAHGARiTA-Pear/  (Min.)  is   a  calcareous  concretion  of  a 
bright  transparent  whiteness  found  in  the  concha  margari- 
tifera  of  Linna;us. 
MARGARITA'RIA    (Bot.)   a  genus   of  plants.    Class   22 
Dicecea,  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
four. — Stam. filaments  eight;  anthers  small. — PisT.^<'/-m 
superior;  style  bristle-shaped;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  berry 
globular;  icerf  awl-four. 
Species.     The  species  is  the  Margaritaria  nobilis,  native  of 
Surinam. 
MARGUE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Rhizophora. 
MA'RICA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.    Class   3    Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal,  perianth   bivalve.  —  CoR.  six- 
parted.— STAM.J?/a;?!e7i/«  three  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  style  three-cornered  ;  stigma  three. 
Species.     The  single  species,    the  Marica  paludosa,    seu 
Cipura,  is  a  bulb. 
MA'RIENGROSCHE  (Com.)   a   small  money  of  account 
and  coin  at  Hamburgh,  Hanover,  and  other  places,  equal 
to  about  a  penny  sterling. 
MA'RIGOLD  (Bot.)  the   Caltha  palustris   of  Linna;us,    a 

perennial. 
MA'RILA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cos. petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  many;  anthers  ovate. — ¥ist. germ 
linear;  style  short;  stigma  blunt. — Feu.  capsule  subco- 
lumnar ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Marila  racemosa,  native 
of  the  West  Indies. 
MARINA'RIUS  (Archteol.)  a  mariner  or  seaman. 
MARI'NE  (^lar.)  the  whole  body  of  a  fleet  or  navy. 
^L'iRiNE  Acid.  (Chem.)  vide   Muriatic  Acid. — Marine  Salt, 

the  SodcE  Murias. 
MARI'NED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  animal  in  coat  armour 

that  has  the  lower  part  of  the  body  like  a  fish. 
MA'RINER  (Mar.)  a  person  who  gets  his  living  by  follow- 
ing the  calling  of  a  seaman. 
M  ARI'NES  (Mar.)  soldiers  who  serve  on  board  a  ship. 
MA'RIOLA  (Archccol.)   a  shrine  or  image  of  the   Virgin 

Mary. 
MA'RJ0RA:\I  (Bot.)  the  Origanum  of  Linnsus. 
MARIPE'NDAM  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  balsam-tree  growing  in 

Hispaniola,  a  decoction  of  which  is  good  for  wounds. 
MARI'SCA  (Med.)  an  excrescence  about  the  anus. 
MARI'SCUS  (Bot.)  the  Kyllingia  Panica  of  LinnsExis. 
MARITA'GIO  amisso  per  dcfaultam  (Laiv)  a  writ  for  a  te- 
nant in  Frankmarriage  to  recover  Lands,  &c.  out  of  which 
he  is  kept  by  another.     Reg.  Orig.  171. 
MARITA'GIUM   (Laxv)    the  lawful  joining   of  man   and 
wife ;  the  right  of  bestowing  a  ward,   or  widow,   in  mar- 
riage; lands  given  in  marriage,  Ac.     Glanvil.  1.  2,  c.  18. — 
Maritagium  habere,  to  have  the  free  disposal  of  an  heiress 
in  marriage. 
MARI'TIMA  ANGELA  (Laii.')  the  profits  accruing  to  the 

King  from  the  sea. 
MARK   (Com.)   in   Saxon  mea.'-.c,    a  silver  coin  anciently 
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valued  at  30.?.  now  generally  taken  for  the  sum  of  13s.  W. 
fUrling,  aiul  sometimes  more. — Mark  IVeight,  a  foreign 
weight,  commonly  about  eight  ounces,  and  a  mark  pound 
16  ounces. — Mark  Liiiis,  a  coin  in  some  parts  of  Poland 
equal  to  3.«.  9'^f/.  sterling. 

M.VUK  PENNY  (Ln-v)  a  duty  of  one  penny  formerly  paid 
i)V  the  inhabitants  of  Maiden,  who  had  gutters,  or  pipes, 
laid  out  of  their  houses  into  the  street. 

M.VRKAB  (Atlroii.)  a  bright  star  of  the  second  magnitude 
in  the  wing  of  Pegasus.  Its  right  ascension  for  the  year 
1812  was  34-3°  .50'  51".     Declination  1+"  1 1'  ■iS"  N. 

JIA'KKET  (Laiv)  a  place  where  provisions,  or  any  manner 
of  goods,  are  set  to  sale  ;  also  the  privilege  whereby  a 
town  is  enabled  to  keep  a  market. — Clerk  of  the  market,  an 
officer  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  a  standard  of  all  weights 
and  measures  according  to  the  King's  standard  in  the  Ex- 
chequer.—  Market  Geld,  the  toll  of  a  market. 

MARK  Lubs  (Com.)  vide  Mark. 

IMAKKS  (Sport.)  the  foot-points  and  treadings  of  beasts 
of  chase. 

IMA'RK  WEIGHT  (Corn.)  vide  Mark. 

MAUL  (Min.)  in  Latin  »mr;;a,  Teutonic  Mergel,  Saxon 
ma  .1,  a  kind  of  fat  earth  ;  the  Marga  of  Linmeua,  which 
is  laid  upon  the  land  to  fertilize  it. 

TO  Marl  (Ilusbaiul.)  to  spread  marl  over  land. 

TO  Marl  (Mar.)  to  wind  any  small  line  about  a  rope,  so 
that  every  turn  is  secured  by  a  sort  of  knot. 

MA'RLEBEUG  Statutes  of  (Lnio)  Statutes  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  there  made.     .52  II. '3. 

MARLE'UiUM  (Arcluvol.)  a  marl-pit. 

MA'RLINE  (Mar.)  a  small  line  of  untwisted  hemp  well 
tarred  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  ropes  from  ravelling.  "  To 
marline  a  sail,"  to  make  a  sail  that  is  rent  out  of  the  bolt- 
rope  fast  with  marlines. 

MARLINE  SPI'KE  (Mar.)  a  little  piece  of  iron  to  splice 
small  ropes  together,  Ac. 

MA'RMALADE  (Cuok.)  from  the  French  marmelade ;  a 
confect  made  of  quinces  and  other  fruit. 

MA'RWELOS  (Bot.)  the  Craleva  marmelos  oi  LinniTus. 

MA'RMORA  Arundeliaiiu  (Ant.)  certain  marbles  on  which 
were  inscribed  several  chronicles  relating  to  Athens,  so 
called  from  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

MA'RMOSET  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  black  monkey  with  a 
shaggy  neck. 

MA'RMOT  (Zool.)  an  Alpine  animal,  i\\e  Arctomi/s  of  Lin- 
niEus,  resembling  a  rabbit.  It  forms  a  burrow  in  moun- 
tains with  many  chambers,  remains  torpid  during  winter, 
is  gravid  seven  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from  two  to  seven 
young. 

MARO'CCO  (Mech.)  or  marroquin;  the  skin  of  a  goat,  or 
some  animal  resembling  it,  dressed  in  sumach.  The  leather 
thus  manufactured  is  much  used  by  book-binders. 

MAROCO'STINUM  (Med.)  a  purgative  extract  composed 
of  mariim  and  costus. 

MA'RONI.STS  (Ecc.)  or  Maronites;  a  sect  of  Christians 
living  near  Mount  Libanus,  who  did  great  service  in  the 
Holy  Wars.     Giilielm.  Turoii.  1.  22,  c.  8. 

TO  M.AROO'N  (Mar.)  to   leave  sailors  on  a  desert  island, 
who  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  on  board  a  ship. 
M.\RQUI'>  (Latv)  Rei)risals.     [vale  Letters  iif  Marque] 
.MARQUEE'  (Mech.)  French  for  a  tent  or  covering  made  of 
strong   canvass  or   Russia  duck,  which  is  tjirOHU  over  an- 
other tent  to  keep  olf  the  rain. 
M.\'IvQUl'LTRY  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  chequered  inlaid  work 
made   of  wood  of  a  variety  of  colours  in  the  shape  of 
flowers,  knots,  or  other  devices. 
MA'R^^UIASS  (Hot.)  the  I'assi/lnra  Laurifolin  of  Linnocu'. 
MA'RCiUIS   (ller.)   an  order  of  nobility   between    a   duke 
and   an    earl,    derived   from   the    Marcho,    or    the    Lord 
Marchers.     This  honour  is  hereditary,  and  the  eldest  son 
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by  the  courtesy  of  the  land  is  called  Earl  or  Lord  of  a 
place,    and   the   younger   sons   Lord  John 
Lord  Thomas,  and  the  like.    The  title  given 
to   a   marquis    in   writing  is  "  Most   noble, 
most  honourable,  and  potent  prince."     The 
marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  set  round 
with  four  strawberry  leaves,  and  as  many  pearls  on  pyra-' 
midal  points  of  equal  height  alternate. 
MARRIAGE  (Laiv)  a  civil  and  religious  contract,  bv  which 

a  man  and  woman  are  united  together. 
MARROQUI'N  (Mech.)  vide  Marocco. 
MA'RROW  (Aunt.)   Medulla,  the  fat  substance  sctreted  by 
the  small  membranous  vesicles,  or  arteries  of  the  Men:- 
hrana  medullie,  and  contained  in  the  medullary  cavities  of 
the  bones. 
Marrow   (Bot.)  medulla;  the  pith  of  a  vegetable,  or  the 
inner  vesicular  substance  which   clothes  the  inner  surfaeu 
of  the  trunk. 
MARRUBIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Lcovurus  MarrubiastrHm 

of  Linnaeus. 
MARRU'BIUM   (Bot.)  in  Greek  7rfu<r,c>;  a  plant  so  called, 
as  is  supposed,  because  it  was  good  for  those  marcescctites. 
i.  e.  who  were  in  a  decline.  Theophrast.  1.  6,  c.  2;  Dioscor. 
1.  3,  c.  1 19 ;  Pliii.  1. 20,  c.  22 ;  Gnl.  ad  Piwn.  1. 1,  c.  7. 
Marrubiu.m,    in    the   Linnean   system,  a  genus   of  plantii. 
Class  H-  Did^namia,  Order  1  Gi/mnospermia. 
Generic  Character.    Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Can.  petal 
one. — Sr.\M.  ^filaments   four;  anthers  simple;  ili/le  fili- 
form ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are   perennials,  as   the  Marrubiitm 
Mysson,   seu  Galeni,  Plaited-leaved  ^\'Ilite  Horcliound. 
— Marrubium   vulgare.   Common   White    Horehound. — 
Marrubixim    africanum,    seu   Pseudodictamnus,    African 
White   Horehound,  &c.      Clus.   Hist.;    Dod.  Pempt.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.    Tlieat. 
Bot.;   Rail  Hist.  ;    T our  n.  Inst. 
Maurubium  is  also  the  Leonurns  indica  of  Linnxus. 
MARRU'LLUM  (Bot.)  vide  Lactwa. 
TO  MARRY  (Mar.)  to  join   one   rope   to   another   for   the 

purpose  of  reeving  it. 
MARS   (Astron.)  one  of  the  seven  primary  planets,  usually 
marked  by  this  character  (J.     He  revolves  next  beyond 
the  Earth  in  the  planetar}'  system,  and  performs  his  revo- 
lution in  his  orbit  in  686  days,   2,'!  hours,  ,'!0  minutes,  and 
39  seconds ;  his  revolution  on  his  axis  being  pert'ornied  id 
1^:  hours,  40  minutes.     He  is  remarkable  for  the  red  colour 
of  his  light,  the  brightness  of  his   polar   regions,  and  the 
number  of  spots  scattered  over  his  surface. 
Mar.s   (Chem.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  iron. 
Mars  (Her.)  a  name  for  the  colour  gules,   or   rod,   in   the 

coats  of  sovereign  prince.^. 
MARSA'NA   {Bot.)  the  Murraya  exotica  of  Linna;us. 
MA'RSAS  (Bot.)  the  Bondochum  Iiidorum. 
MARSH  (Agric.)  a  lowland  lying  near  rivers,  and  exposed 
to  frequent  inundations. — Salt-Marsh,  a  marsh  lying  near 
the  sea,  which  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 
MA'RSHAL    (Latv)    from  the   French  marechal,    and   the 
Teutonic  Marscalk,    signilied    formerly   a   master  of   the 
horse;  but  is   now   the  title  of  several  officers,  as — Karl 
Marshal  (if  England,  a  great  officer  of  the  crown  who  takes 
cognizance  of  all  matters  belonging  to  war  and  arms,  &c. 
— Marshal  of  the  Ceremonies,   an  officer  who  receives  hi& 
commands  from  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  assistants. 
— Marshal  of  the  King's    House,  or  Knight  Marshal,  an 
officer  whose  special  authority  is  in  the  King's  palace,  to 
liear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  puni.sh  all 
oH'ences  committed  within  the  verge. — Marshal  of  the  E.v- 
cheijuer,  lie  to  whom  the  court   commits  the  custody  of 
the   King's  debtors  during  term   time. —  Marshal  of  tlte 
King's  Bench,  he  who  hath  the  custody  of  the  prison  called 
the  King's  Bench. — Marshal  of  the  King's  Hull,  an  oflictr 
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whose  business  it  is,  when  the  tables  are  prepared,  to  call 
out  those  of  the  household  and  strangers,  and  place  them 
according  to  their  quality. 
Marshal   (Mil.)  or  Field- Marshal,  a  title  conferred  on  tlie 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Forces. — Provost-Marshal, 
an  executive  officer  whose  duty  it   is  to  see  to  the  execu- 
tion  of  all   sentences  of   Courts   Marshal,  &c.  —  Judge- 
Marshal,  vide  Judge-Advocate. 
Marshal  of  France,  an  officer  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
French  army,  who  was  first  created  by  1  hilippe  Auguste  in 
11S5. 
MAKSHA'LLIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  ^ynge- 
iiesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  CEqualis. 

Generic  Character.     Cal,  perianth   common. — Cor.  com- 
pound.— STAM.Jilaments  five;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist. 
gerrii   ovate;  sti/le   filiform;   stigmas   two. — Per.   none; 
seeds  soiilarj'. 
MA'HSHALLING    (Her.)    one  branch  of  the  science  of 
heraldry,  which  comprehends  the  arrangement  of  arms,  &c. 
in  the  escutcheon ;  also  the  disposing  of  persons  at  public 
solemnities  in  their  proper  places. 
MAlif^HALS  at  Arms  (Her.)  the  same  as  Poiirsuivaiits. 
MARSH    CINQUEFOIL     {Eul.)    the    Comarum  palustris. 
—  M-Msh  Elder,  the  Viburnum   Opuliis.  —  Marsh  Mallow, 
the   Alihica.  —  Marsh  Marygold,   the   Callha  palustris. — 
^larsii  'I'refoil,  the  Meni/anthes  triJoUata. 
MARSILE'A  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  SI'  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Order  1  Filices. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  oval. — CoR.  none. — 
St  AM.  filaments  none;  anthers  several.  —  Pist.  germ 
oval ;  style  none  ;  stigma  short. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  many, 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Marsilea  nutans,  Salvinia, 
seu  Lens. — Marsilea  qnadri folia, Zultizianslda,&e\i  Lemna, 
&c.  Bauli.Hist. ;  Bauh.^Pin. 
MARSUPUA'LIS  (Anal.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh  so  named 

from  the  doubling  of  its  tendons,  which  resemble  a  purse. 
MA'RTAGON  {Bol.)  a  sort  of  lily. 
MA'RTEN  (Zool.)  vide  Martin. 
MA'RTES  (Zool.)  vide  Martin. 
MA'RTIAL  (Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  what  happens  under 

the  planet  Mars,  as  of  one  born  under  that  planet. 
Martial  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  what  partakes  of  iron  and 

steel. 
Martial  (jl/i/i.)  an  epithet  for  that  sort  of  music  which  is 

adapted  to  the  movements  of  an  army. 
MARTIAL  Laiv  (Laic)  is  the  law  of  war  depending  on  the 

King's  pleasure. 
MA'RTIN  (Zool)  Marten,  Martes,  or  Martlet,  the  most 
beautiful  among  the  beasts  of  pre}'  which  are  found  in 
Britain.  It  is  of  the  weasel  tribe,  the  Mnstela  martes,  Sec. 
of  Lmna'us,  having  a  small  head,  an  agile  body,  and 
lively  eyes.  It  feeds  on  poultry  and  young  birds,  breeds 
in  hollow  trees,  is  gravid  nine  months,  and  brings  forth 
seven  or  tight  young.  The  fur  of  the  martin  is  valuable. 
Marti s'  (Orn.)  Martinet,  or  Martlet,  a  smaller  species  of 
swallow,  the  Hirundo  urbica  of  Linna;us,  which  builds 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  but  not  in  chimneys.  There  is 
a  smaller  sort  of  Martin  called  the  Sand  iSIartin,  or 
Hirundo  riparia  of  Linna;us,  which  builds  in  sandpits,  or 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the  swallow 
tribe  in  bringing  out  its  young,  and  appears  in  England 
about  the  same  time  as  the  chimney-swallow. 
MARTIN  Dry  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  pear  of  a  red  colour,  which 

ripens  in  December. 
MA'RTINGAL  (Man.)  a  thong  of  leather  fastened  at  one 
end  of  the  girts  under  the  belly,  and  at  the  other,  to  the 
musroU  to  prevent  the  horse  from  rearing. 
MA'RTINGALE  {Mar.)  the  name  given  to  a  rope  extend- 
ing downwards  from  the  jib-boom  end  to  a  kind  of  bumkin, 
to  confine  the  jib-boom  down. 
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MA'RTLExMASS    (Ecc.)    or  Marlinmass,   the  festival  of 

St.  Martin  observed  on  the  11  th  of  November. 
MARTLETS  (Her.)  or  Martinets,  birds  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Martins,  are  represented  without  feet,  be- 
cause their  legs  are  so  exceedingly  short  that,  when  they 
alight  upon  the  ground,  they  cannot  raise  themselves  upon 
their  feet  in  preparation  for  flight.  For  this  reason,  ac- 
cording to  Guillim,  they  are  given,  as  a  difference,  to 
younger  brothers  to  put  tlium  in  mind  that  they  must 
trust  to  the  wings  of  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having 
no  land  to  set  them  upon,  [vide  Heraldry^ 
MA'RTNETS  (Mar.)  small  lines  fastened  to  the  leech  of 
the  sail  to  bring  that  part  of  the  leech,  which  is  next  the 
yardarm,  close  up  to  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  to  be  furled ; 
whence  the  phrases  "  To  top  the  martnels,"  i.  e.  to  hale 
them  up.  The  legs  of  the  martnels  are  small  ropes  put 
through  the  bolt-rope  in  the  leech  of  the  sail. 
MARTY'NIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  li  Didy- 
namia,  Order  2  Angiuspermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Cor.  petal 
one. — STAM.Jilaments  four;  anthers  connected. — Pist. 
germ  oblong;    style  short;    stigmas  two-lobed.  —  Per. 
capside  woody  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Martyngia  longi- 
Jlora,    Long-flowered     Martyngia. — Martyngia     dian- 
dria,  Tvvo-stamened  Martyngia. — Martyngia  craniolaria, 
White-flowered  Martyngia.      But   the    Martyngia  per- 
ennis.  Perennial  Martyngia,  is  a  perennial. 
MARTY'RIA  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  wherein  the  rhe- 
torician confirms  something  by  his  own  experience. 
MARTYRO'LOGY  (Ecc.)  ,«-«fx.f»Aovi«,  from  //.^pr-^f,  a  wit- 
ness, or  martyr,  and  ^c/os,  a  discourse ;  a  book  treating 
of  the  acts,  names,  and  sufferings  of  martyrs. 
MA'RVEL  OF  PERU  (Bot.)  the  Mirabilis  of  Linnaeus. 
MA'RU  (Bot.)  the  Origanum  maric  of  Linna;us. 
MA'RU.^I  (Bot.)  the  Origanum  syriacum  of  Linna-us. 
MA'RY'GOLD  (Bot.)  the   Calendula   of  Linnauis. — African 
and    French  Marygold,  the    Tagetes. — Fig  Marygold,  the 
Mesem  hrijanth  em  u  m . 
MARYGliOSS  (Com.)  \idie  Mariengross. 
MA'SARIS   (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  re.yw,  according 
to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  which  have  the 
tongue  bifid  and  retractile. 
iMA'SCHALE  (Anat.)  the  Arm-pit. 

:MA8CHALISTER  [Anat.)  the  second  vertebra;  of  the  back. 

iSIA'SCLE  (Her.)  a  small  lozenge  voided  representing  the 

mash  of  a  net.     [vide  Lozenge]     ^lascles  are  sometimes 

borne  conjunct,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

MASCULE'TUM  (Agric.)  a  plantation  of  male  vines  which 

are  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  the  rest.  Plin.  1.  17,  c.  22. 

MA'SCULINE  (Astrol.)    an  epithet  for   certain   planets  or 

signs.  —  Masculine  planets   are    Sol,    Mars,   Jupiter,    and 

Saturn;    but  Mercury   is  an  hermaphrodite. —  Masculine 

Signs  are  Aries,  Gemini,  Libra,  Sagittarius  and  Aquarius. 

Masculine  Rhymes  (Poet.)  such  rhymes  in  French  as  are 

made  with  words  having  a  strong,  open,  and  accentuated 

pronunciation;  as  amour, jour,  mort,jort,  &c.;  in  distinction 

fromjemininc  rhymes,  which  have  an  ejhninine  at  the  end  ; 

as  amere,  pere,  mere,  &c. 

MA'SCULUS  (Bot.)  \ide  Male. 

MASH  (Fc/.)  a  composition  of  bran,  water,  &c.  given  to  a. 

horse. 
:MA'SHES  of  a  Net  (Mech.)  the  holes  or  interstices  formed 

by  the  strings  of  the  net. 
MA'SKED  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  so  covered  as 
not  to    create  any   suspicion    or   distrust,    as  a  masked 
battery,  &c. 
MA'SLACH  (Med.)  a  medicine  prepared  from  opium. 
M.\S'LIN  (Agric.)  a  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  corn,  as 
wheat,  rye,  &c. 
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MASO'LES  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  militia  among  the  Croatians. 

MA'SON, /ree  (Cus.)  a  member  of  a  secret  society  called 
the  Society  of  Free  Masons. 

jMason  (Her.)  vide  Mu.fons. 

MASONED  ( Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  plain  strokes 
which  represent  the  cement  in  stone  build- 
ings ;  signifying  properly  done  in  stone-work, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

MA'SONRY  (nuilil.)  that  branch  of  the  build- 
ing art  which  consists  in  working  with  brick 
or  stone,     [vide  Building^ 

MASONS,  Company  of  {Her.)  this  company 
was  incorporated  about  the  year  HI 9,  having 
been  called  the  Free  Masons,  a  fraternity  that 
has  long  been  held  in  high  account.  Their 
armorial  ensigns  arc  "  Azure,  on  a  chevron 
between  three  castles,  argent,  a  pair  of  com- 
passes somewhat  extended,  of  the  first." 

MA'SOUA  {T/:rol.)  moo,  i.e.  a  tradition;  the  criticism  of 
Hebrew  Doctors  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Bible. 

MA'SORITES  {T/icol.)  a  set  of  Jews  who  made  it  their 
business  to  correct  any  niispcUing,  or  typographical  errors, 
in  the  Sacred  Text. 

]\IA'SPETON  (Bot.)  f/.u<r7:nc^,  the  stem  of  the  Silphium. 
Dwcor.  1.  .'?,  c.  9\. 

3IASQUE  (.'Ircliii.)  certain  pieces  of  sculpture  representing 
hideous  forms,  which  serve  to  fill  up  vacant  places. 

MASQUEK.\'DE  (Sport.)  a  company  of  persons  having 
masks,  or  vizards,  who  represent  difterent  characters,  iSrc. 

jVIASS  (hlech.)  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body,  which  is 
estimated  by  its  weight. 

Mass  (Med.)  a  collection  of  fluids,  as  the  mass  of  blood; 
also,  a  paste  out  of  which  pills  are  formed. 

IMass  (Surg.)  an  oblong  sharp-pointed  instrument  which  is 
put  into  a  trepan  that  it  may  stand  more  firmly. 

Mass  (Com.)  a  piece  of  money  in  Sumatra  equal  to  about 
one  shilling  sterling;  also  a  coin  in  .Japan  equal  to  about  five- 
pence  sterling;  and  a  silk  weight  in  India  one-fourteenth 
of  a  pyce. 

IVIass  (Ecc.)  in  Latin  Missa,  Saxon  ClOaej-j-e,  Erench  Mcsse; 
the  ritual,  or  service  of  the  Komish  church,  which  is  of 
different  kinds:  as — High  Mass,  or  Grand  Mass,  that  sung 
by  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the  assistance  of  a  deacon 
and  subdeacon.  —  Low-Mass,  that  wherein  the  prayers 
are  simply  rehearsed  without  singing,  &c. — Mass  j'or  our 
Ladij,  offered  to  (jod  by  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Virgin. — Mass  /'or  l/ie  Dead,  performed  at  the  re(|uest  of 
the  deceased,  beginning  with  the  word  rejuiem,  and  thence 
called  a  J'equieni. — Mass  for  t/ie  Holy  GhosI,  celebrated 
at  the  beginning  of  any  solemnity,  and  commencing  with 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  (iliost. — Holy-day  Mass,  cer- 
tain prayers  suitable  to  a  particular  festival. —  Votive  Mass, 
an  extraordinary  mass  besides  that  for  the  day. — Common 
Mass,  a  mass  tor  the  community  in  a  monastery. — Dry 
Mass,  one  wherein  there  is  no  consecration. — Mass-Priest 
was  ancienti)'  everj'  secular  priest,  as  distinguished  frotn 
the  regulars ;  but  the  word  was  afterwards  confined  to 
tJiosc  kept  in  chantries,  or  at  particular  altars,  to  say  so 
many  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 

MASSA'LIAKS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Jieretics  in  the  4th  centur)', 
who  sprung  from  some  monks  of  Mesopotamia,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  prophetic  gift,  and  maintained  that  prayer 
alone  was  sufficient  without  good  works.  ,V.  Epipliafi. 
dc  Har.  e.  80  ;  .S.  Augial.  dc  H<cr.  c.  57 ;  <S'.  Joannes. 
Dnma.K.  dc  Hcer.  c.  80;   Theodorct.  de  Haret.  Eab.  1,  4. 

MA'SSA  (Com.)  a  weight  of  Bengal  equal  to  thirty-two 
grains. 

MASSALIO'TICON  (Med.)  a  plaster  for  a  carbuncle.  Paul. 
jliginet.  1.  7,  c.  13. 

MASSA'LIS  (Chcm.)  Mercury. 
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M.\'SSES  (Paint.)  those  parts  containing  great  lights  and 

shadows. 
M.'V'SSETERS    (Anat.)    muscles    of  the   lower   jaw   which 

assist  in  masticating  the  food. 
MA'SSICOT  (Chem.)  calcined  white  lead,  a  yellow  oxide 

of  lead,     [vide  Chemi.'itn/] 
MASSINI'LIA   (Bot.)  a  i\iec\es  of  ihe  Titliymnlus. 
MASSO'NIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  six. — Stam. 
six ;  anthers  ovate. — PisT.  germ  superior;  j<y/e awl-shaped; 
stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  three-sided;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Massonia  latifolia,   15road- 
leaved  Massonia. —  Massonia  angustijblia ,  Narrow-leaved 
Massonia,  &c. 
MASSOY   (Bot.)  a  sort  of  fragrant  bark  mentioned  by  Ray. 
MASS-PRIEST   (Ecc.)  vide  .Va.9s. 

MAST  (Mar.)   the   upright  timber   on  the  deck,  to  which 
yards,  sails,  ilc.  are  made  fast;  whence  the  phrase  "  To 
spend  a  mast,''  to  break   a  mast   in   foul  weather.     There 
are  three  principal  masts  in  a  ship ;  namely,  the — Main- 
mast, in  French  grand  mat,  is  the  largest  mast  in  a  ship 
standing  nearly  in  midships,   between  the  stem  and  stern. 
— Fore-mast,  in  French  mcit  dc  misaine,  the  next  in  size 
to  the  main-mast,  which  stands  near  the  stem  of  a  ship, 
and  carries  the  fore-sail  and  fore-topsail  yard. — Mizen-Mast, 
in  French  mat  d'artimon,  the  smallest  mast,  which  stands 
about  halfway  between  the  main-mast  and  the  stern. 
A  mast,  in  respect  to  the  length,  is  either  formed  of  one 
piece  called  a.  pole-mast ;  or  it  is  composed  of  several 
pieces  joined  together,  which  have  each   the   name  of 
mast,  according  to  their  situation;  as  the — Luiver-Masl. 
in  French  mat  majcur,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mast. —  Tup-Mast,  in  French  mat  de  liunc,  that  which  is 
raised  at  the  head,  or  top  of  the  lower-mast,  through 
a  cap,  and  supported  by  tresslc-trees.     It  is   composed 
of  two  strong   bars  of  timber,  supported  by   two   pro- 
minences, which  are  as  shoulders,   on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  mast ;  athwart  these  bars  are  fixed  the  cross-tree,^, 
upon  which  the  frame  of  the  top  is   supported. — Top- 
gallant-mast, in  French  mat  de  perroquct,  a  smaller  mast 
than  the  preceding,  to  which  it  is  raised  and  secured  as 
the  other. —  Top-gaHanl-Royal-Mast,  in   French  mat   dc 
perroquet  vvlaiit,  a  still  smaller  mast  that  is   sometimes 
elevated  through  irons  at   the  head  of  the  topgallant- 
mast.     Masts  are  nmreover  distinguished  into — Armed- 
Mast,  a  mast  made  of  more  than  one  tree. — Jury-Mast , 
[vide  Jury'] — Mnile-Mast,  in  F'rench  mat  d' assemblage, 
a  mast  composed  of  several  united  pieces  of  the  soundest 
trees,  in   contradistinction   from   one   that  consists  of  a 
single /;ef,  or ^;/ne. — Ilough-Mast,  a  spar  that  is  fit  for 
making  a  mast. — Mast-Carlings,  large  carlings  at   the 
side  of  the  mast-rooms. — Mast-cloth,  the  lining  in  the 
middle   on  the  aft-side  of  top-sails,  to   prevent  the  sail 
being  chafed  by  the  mast. — Masl-coils,  coverings  made 
of  well-tarred  canvass  to  .prevent  the  water  from  going 
down  the  mast-hole. 
The  diH'crent  parts  of  masts  are  the  spindle,  or  upper-tree  ; 
the    two   side   trees,    which    are    coaked    one    into    the 
other;  the  heel-pieces,  short  pieces  scarfed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  side-trees  to  make  good  their  deficient  length ; 
the  side-fishes,  or  long  planks   of  fir  let  in  and   coaked 
into  the  flat  surface  made  by  the  side-frees  and  spindle; 
chicks,  large  pieces  of  fir  coaked  into  the  upper  taper, 
or   tongue  of  the   spindle ;  the  front-fish,   or  paunch,  a 
long  plank  of  fir  hollowed  to  the  convexity  of  the  mast; 
the  cant-pieces,  or Jillings,  wliich  are  used  in  difterent  parts 
to  make  good  the  angles  occasioned  by  tlie  side-trees.  Sec. 
TO  Mast  a  ship  (Mar.)  to  hoist  her  mast«  into  her  by  n)ean» 
of  a  sheer-hulk. 
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MA'STED    (Mar.)    an   epithet   for   a   ship    provided    with 

masts  ;  a  ship  is  said  to  be  overmasted,  when  the  masts  are 

too  long,  or  too  big  ;  and  uyidermasled,  when  they  are  too 

small,  or  too  short. 

MASTE'LLO  {Com.)  a  wine  measure   of  Ferrara  equal  to 

about  2U  English  gallons. 
MASTER '(/J«<.)  vide  Magisler. 

Master  (Lnxv)  is  a  term  applied  to  many  officers  who  pre- 
side over  particular  departments ;  as  —  Master  of  the 
Armourij,  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  King's  armour. 
— Master  of  the  Assaij,  he  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 

the  gold  and  silver,  &c.  be  according  to  the  standard 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies ,  the  King's  interpreter,  whose 
business  it  is  to  introduce  to  the  King  all  ambassadors,  Sec. 
sent  from  foreign  princes,  or  states. — Masters  of  Chancery, 
assistants  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Keeper,  in  matters  of 
judgment,  cf  which  there  are  twelve  in  number,  having 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  at  their  head. — Master  of  the 
Facullies,  an  officer  under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  grants  licences  and  dispensations.  —  Master  of  the 
Horse,  one  who  has  the  rule  and  charge  of  the  King's 
stables, — Master  of  the  King's  Household,  an  officer  under 
the  Lord  Steward,  whose  business  it  is  to  survey  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Household. — blaster  of  the  Jewel- 1  louse, 
an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
used  at  the  King's  table;  as  also  of  all  the  plate  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  as  the  loose  jewels,  Ac.  —  Master  of 
the  Mint,  an  officer  now  called  the  JVardeii  of  the  Mint. 
— Master  IVorkcr  of  the  Mint,  an  officer  who  receives  the 
bullion  from  the  warden,  and,  after  causing  it  to  be  melted, 
delivers  it  to  the  moneyers.  —  Master  of  the  Posts,  an 
officer  who  has  the  appointment  of  such  as  provide  post-  j 
horses  for  carrying  messages,  &c. — Master  of  the  Requests,  ■ 
the  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  requests;  an  office  no  [ 
longer  existing. — Master  of  the  Rolfs,  the  chief  assistant  | 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper. — Master  of  the 
Court  of  IVards  and  Liveries,  formerl3'  the  principal  officer 
of  that  court  assigned  by  the  King. 

Master  of  Arts  (Lit.)  abbreviated  A.M.;  the  second  de- 
gree taken  by  students  at  our  Universities. 

Master  (Mil.)  an  epithet  applied  to  some  officers  in  the 
army;  as — Master  Gunner,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is 
to  instruct  all  such  as  have  to  learn  the  art  of  gunnery. — 
Master  nf  the  Ordnance,  an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  all 
the  King's  ordnance  and  artillery. — Barrack-Master  Ge- 
neral, an  officer  with  the  rank  of  a  Major-General. — 
Quarter-Master,  vide  (iuarter-Master.  There  were  be- 
sides, formerly  in  the  British  service,  the  Baggage-Master, 
and  the  Scout- Master-General. 

jNIaster  attendant  (Mar.)  an  officer  in  the  royal  dock-yard, 
who  sees  to  the  fitting  out  of  men  of  war. — Master  of  a 
ship,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  have  the  general 
management  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

MA'STER-NOTE  (Mus.)  the  same  as  the  Measure-Note. 

MA'STERPIECE  (Mech.)  an  excellent  piece  of  workman- 
ship in  any  art. 

MA'STICA TORY  (Med.)  a  medicine  to  be  chewed  to  pro- 
voke spitting. 

MA'STICH  (Bot.)  vide  MasticL 

MA'STICH-TREE  {Bat.)  the  I'istacia  lentiscus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MASTICHFNA  (Bot.)  Mastich  Thyme,  the  Thi/mus  masti- 
china  of  Linnseus. 

MA'STICK  (Bot.)  a  dry,  brittle,  transparent  resin,  of  white, 
or  pale-yellow  colour,  exuding  from  a  tree  of  the  turpen- 
tine kind,  the  Pistacia  lerdiscus  of  Linna:us,  which  grows 
in  different  parts  of  Turkey. 

MA'STICOT  ( Chem.)  a  yellow  colour,  used  by  painters,  pre- 
pared from  tin. 

MA'STIFF  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  great  dog,  a  variety  of  the 
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I  Canis  domestica  of  Linna;us,  wliich  is  remarkable  for  its 
pendulous  lips  and  robust  body. 

'  MASTIGADOU'R  (Man.)    a  slabbering  bit,   a  snaffle  of 

iron  quite  smooth. 
.MASTIGO'PHORI  (Ant.)   /*=.5-r/=4)«'f«,  officers  among  the 
Greeks  who  preserved  order  at  the  public  games. 

JIASTOI'DES  {Anat.)  //jsmiHar.i,  from  wark,  a  breast,  and 
£i'!^5,  likeness  ;  I.  Muscles  which  bend  the  head,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  mastoid  process.  2.  Processes  of  the  neck- 
bone  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

MASTRUPA'TIO  (Med.)  self-pollution. 

MASU'RA  (Archtvol.)  an  old  decayed  house  or  wall. — 
2Iasura  Terrce,  a  quantity  of  ground  containing  four 
oxgangs. 

MA'TADORS  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  banditti,  who  formed  them- 
selves  into  armed  bodies  in  Catalonia. 

MATAFU'NDA  (Md.)  a  sort  of  machine,  out  of  which 
stones  were  cast  by  means  of  a  sling. 

MATAI'LA  (Bot.)  the  Ephielis  guianensis  of  Linnffius. 

MATALI'STA  (Med.)  a  sort  of  jalap. 

MATCH  (Gunn.)  a  kind  of  rope  slightly  twisted,  and  pre- 
pared with  inflammable  ingredients.  It  is  distinguished 
into  the  Slmv-Match  and  the  Quick-Match,  according  to 
the  degree  of  inflammability. 

TO  i\L\TCH  (Sport.)  from  to  mate,  to  pair,  or  couple ;  so  a 
wolf  in  rutting  time  is  said  to  match,  or  mate.  "  To  match 
Cocks,"  is  to  see  that  they  be  of  an  equal  size  altogether. 

MA'TCH-LOCK  (.V(7.)  a  kind  of  harquebuss,  which  was 
so  called  because  it  was  fired  with  a  match. 

MATE  (Mar.)  an  assistant  to  any  officer  on  board  a  ship; 
as  the  quarter-master's  mate,  boatswain's  mate,  &c. 

Mate  (Sport.)  vide  Chech-Mate  and  Chess. 

MATELO'TTE  (Coulc.)  victuals  dressed  after  the  fashion  of 
cooking  for  sailors. 

MA'TER  (Anal.)  a  term  applieil  to  tlie  membranes  of  the 
brain,  as  the  dura  Mater  and  the /«'a  Mater. — Dura  Mater 
is  a  strong  membrane,  next  to  the  skull,  encompassing  the 
brain  and  cerebellum,  having  cavities  which  supply  the 
place  of  veins.— P/«  Mater  is  a  thin  fine  membrane  im- 
mediately investing  the  brain  and  the  cerebellum,  which  is 
very  full  of  blood  vessels. 

Mater  (Lit.)  vide  Alma  Mater. 

ftLATE'lUA  Medica  (Med.)  whatever  is  made  use  of  in  the 
art  of  medicine,  either  for  the  prevention,  or  the  cure  of 
diseases,  whether  prepared  from  vegetable,  mineral,  or 
animal  substances. 

MATE'RIALIST  (Lit.)  a  term  applied  to  free-thinkers, 
who  maintain  that  the  soul  is  material,  or  a  property  of 
organized  matter. 

MA'TERIS  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  lance  used  by  the  old  Gauls. 
Cic.  ad  Herenn.  1.  4.,  c.  32;  Gijrald.  Dialog.  12. 

MATHEMA'TICS,  ^*e>,/^xT,K«i  Ui^i^j^cc.,  or  simply  ^=i«.i- 
fjjciTx,  disciplince,  ««  t»  /jt^uhTv,  i.  e.  from  learning,  because 
they  were  considered  as  the  foundation  of  learning ; 
sciences  relating  to  magnitude  and  numbers,  or  of  quan- 
tity continued  and  discrete.  Mathematics  are  distin- 
guished into  pure,  mixed,  practical,  and  speculative.  — 
Pure  Mathematics  are  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  which 
consider  magnitude  and  quantity  abstractedly.  —  Mixed 
Mat/iematic.'i,  those  arts  and  sciences  which  treat  of  the 
properties  of  quantity,  applied  to  material  or  sensible  ob- 
jects, as  astronomy,  dialling,  geography,  mechanics,  navi- 
gation, surveying,  &c. — Practical  Mathematics,  such  as 
show  how  to  demonstrate  things  of  practical  utility,  as 
architecture,  mechanics,  &c.  —  Speculative  Mathematics, 
such  as  consist  in  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  matters 
proposed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  their  truth,  or  false- 
hood. 

MA'THURINS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  religious,  founded  by  Pope 

Innocent,  for  redeeming  Christian  captives  out  of  Turkey. 

2  a2 


MAT 

MA'TINS  (Ecc.)  the  first  part  of  the  daily  service  in  the 

Romish  church. 
INIA'T-FELON'  {Bol.)  the  Centaurea  nigra  of  Linn.xus. 
MA'T-GRASS  (Bot.)  anotlier  name  for  the  S'ardus. 
MATOURE'A  {Bot.)  the  Vandelin  pratetisis  o'i  lAnnxw^. 
MATRA'CIUM  (Chem.)  a  Httle  bag,  in  which  calcined  tartar, 

&-C.  is  put,  having  holes  pricked  in  it  to  let  out  the  liciuor. 
MATRA'LIA   (Ant.)   a  Roman   festival  celebrated   by   the 

matrons,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Mater  Matula,  on  the 

third  of  the  Ides  of  June. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  6,  v.  4-73. 

he  bonic  matres,  (vestrum  MatrnUa  festiim) 
Flavaque  Thebatta:  reddite  liha  dea. 

Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1. 4,  c.  22 ;  Pint,  in  Camill. ;  Ursat.  de 
Not.  Rom.  apud  Grtvv.  Tlies.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  p.  852. 

MA'TRASS  (Chem.)  a  bolt-head,  or  long  straight  necked 
chemical  glass-vessel,  made  for  digestion  or  distillation, 
being  sometimes  bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gradually 
taper  into  a  conical  figure,  [^vide  C/iemislrj/,  fig.  17, 
plate  30] 

MA'TRELLA  (Bot.)  the  Agrostis  matrella  of  Linnius. 

MA'TRES  {Anat.)  vide  Mater. 

MATRICA'LI.V  [Med.)  medicines  for  diseases  in  the  matrix. 

MATRICA'KIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Synge- 
nesia.  Order  2  Polygamia  Huperjiiiii. 

Generic  C/iaracter.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
St  AM.  Jilamenl.'!  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  germ  ob- 
long ;  stjjlc  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ;  seeds 
solitary.  - 
Species.  The  species  arc  annuals,  as  the — Matricaria 
■parthenium.  Common  Feverfew. — Matricaria  maritima, 
Sea  Feverfew. — Matricaria  siiaveolens,  Sweet  Feverfew. 
—Mntricnlia  chamomilla.  Corn  Feverfew,  &c.  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bank.  Hist.;  Bauh.l'in.;  Raii Hist.;  Tourn.Inst. 

MA'TRICE  (Mech)  a  term  applied  in  dyeing  to  the  five 
simple  colours ;  namely,  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  sal- 
low, or  root  colour. 

MA'TRICES  (Print.)  the  moulds  or  forms  in  which  printers' 
letters  are  cast  by  the  founder. 

Mathices  {Coin.)  pieces  of  steel  in  form  of  dies,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  several  figures,  arms,  characters,  legends, 
&-c.  wherewith  the  species  is  to  be  stamped. 

MA'TRICIDE  (Larv)  malricidium,  from  mnter,  a  mother, 
and  ctedo,  to  kill;  the  act  of  killing  a  mother,  and  the  per- 
petrator of  the  act. 

MATRrCUL.\  [Archccol.)  a  roll  or  register  book  in  which 
names  were  set  down. 

TO  MATRl'CULATE  [Cus.)  from  matricnia,  a  roll;  to 
enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of  the  English  Universities. 

MA'TRIX  (.4nat.)  the  same  as  Uterus. 

Matuix  cccte'rt?   [Ecc.)   the  Mother  Church. 

Matiiix  {Bol.)  the  pith  of  trees  or  herbs. 

MA'TRON  (Cits.)  an  elderly  respectable  woman  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a  nurse  in  hospitals. 

Matron  (Eaiv)  a  married  woman  of  experience,  who  is  fit 
to  be  empannelled  on  juries  where  women  plead  pregnancy. 

MATRONA'LIA  (Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  instituted  by 
Romulus,  and  celebrated  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in 
honour  of  Mars,  by  matrons  in  particular,  to  whom  pre- 
sents were  made  by  the  men,  as  by  husbands  to  their 
wives,  &c.  Plant.  Mil.  Act.  .'J,  seen.  J,  v.  96  ;  Ovid.  Fast. 
1.  3,  V.  229;  Holin.  c.  S;  Mncroh.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

MATRO'SSES  (Md.)  a  sort  of  soldiers  who  act  as  assist- 
ants to  the  gunners. 

MATS  [Mar.)  broad,  thick  clouts  of  finnet  or  rope-yarn 
and  thrumbs,  beaten  flat,  and  interwoven  to  save  the  yard, 
&c.  from  galling. 

MATTA'RO  (Com.)  an  oil  measure  of  Tripoli,  equal  to 
about  47  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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MA'TTED  (Mech.)  wrought  or  covered  with  mat. 

Matted,  in  application  to  the  hair,  signifies  entangled. 

MA'TTER  (I'll I/)  that  which  is  the  object  of  our  senses, 
and  is  perceived  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  the  distin- 
guishing property  of  which  is  its  vis  inerticc,  or  power  of 
resisting  an}'  attempts  made  to  change  its  state. 

MATTER  in  Deed  (Law)  is  a  truth  of  a  matter  that  ma}'  be 

proved,   though  not   by  record Matter  of  Record,    that 

which  may  be  proved  by  some  record. — Nude  Matter,  the 
naked  or  bare  allegation  of  a  thing  done,  to  be  proved  only 
by  witnesses,  and  not  by  a  record. 

MA'TTHIER  (Com.)  a  small  coin  of  Brunswick,  equal  to 
about  a  halfpenny. 

M.VTTHIOLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
drin,   Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  cylindric. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam  filaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ 
globular;  sti/le  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  drupe  g\o- 
bular  ;  seed  a  nut. 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Matthiola  scabia,  seu  Rategal, 
native  of  America. 

MA'TTINS  (Ecc.)  vide  Matins. 

MA'TTOCK  (Husband.)  a  tool  to  grub  up  the  roots  of  trees- 
in  woods. 

MA'TTRESS  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  quilt  filled  with  wool,  cot- 
ton, &c. 

MATTUSCHKiE'A  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  \  Tc- 
tandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. —  Cor. 
petal  one. —  Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  superior  ;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Mattuschkcca  hirsuta, 
seu  Perama. 

MATURA'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  promote  the  sup- 
puration of  tumours. 

MATURA'TION  (Surg.)  the  suppuration  of  excrementi- 
tious  or  extravasated  juices  into  matter. 

MA'TUTINE  (Aslrot.)  from  matutinus,  belonging  to  the 
morning  ;  an  epithet  for  planets  when  they  are  above  the 
horizon  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

MAUCAl''CO  (Zool.)  a  species  of  7.e(HMr  without  a  tail. 

MAU'DLIN  (Bot.)  or  Sweet  IMaudiin,  the  Achillea  ageratum 
of  Linnaeus. 

INIAU'HLIA  (Bot.)  the  Agapanthus  umbcllalus  of  Lin- 
naius. 

MAU'LSTICK  (Paint.)  a  painter's  stick,  on  which  he  rests 
his  hand  when  he  paints. 

MAUM  (Min.)  a  soft  brittle  stone  found  in  some  parts  of 
Oxfordshire. 

MAUNCH  (Her.)  vide  Manchc. 

MAUND  (Archccol.)  a  great  basket  or  hamper,  containing 
eight  bales,  or  two  fats.  It  was  commonly  a  (pumtity  of 
eight  bales,  of  unbound  books,  each  bale  having  one  thou- 
sand pounds  weight. 

Maun'd  (Com.)  a  weight  in  India,  weighing  from  six  to  thirty- 
three  pounds. 

Maund  (Com.)  a  weight  of  Bengal,  equal  to  about  74 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

MAU'NDY  Thur.iday  (Ecc.)  vide  Mandy  Thursday. 

MAUNEY  (Com.)  a  land  measure  of  India,  equal  to  about 
60  feet. 

MAUPKiY'RNOI  (Archccol.)  a  sort  of  broth  or  pot- 
tage. 

MAU'RAS  (Com.)  a  gold  coin  current  at  Surat,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Mogul's  dominions. 

MAU'RA  (Hot.)  a  species  of  the  ^//jo/i/rfl. 

MAURI'TIA  (Bot.)    a  genus  of  plants,  Natural  Order  of 
Palms. 
Male.     Generic  Character.     Cal.  periaiUh  one-leaved.— 
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Cor.  petal  one. — Stam.  Jilamniits  six  ;  anthers  linear. — 
Female  unknown. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Matiritin  Jlexiiosa,  native 
of  Surinam. 

MAUROCE'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Cnssine  nuiurocenin  of  Linnxus. 

MAUSOLE'UM  (Ant.)  a  stately  sepulchre  built  by  Arte- 
misia, queen  of  Caria,  for  her  husband  Mausolus,  whence 
the  term  has  since  been  applied  to  any  grand  sepulchral 
monument.  Ck.  Tvsc.  Qiuest.  1.  1,  c.  31  ;  P/iii.  1.  36,  c.  5; 
Aid.  GcU.  1.  10,  c.  18;  Utrab.  1.  5;  Pans,  in  Arcad. ; 
AUat.  in  Fhilon.  ;  Bijzant.  apud  Gionov.  TItcs.  Antiq. 
Grac.  toni.  viii.  p.  2()81. 

MAW  (Zool.)  the  stomach  of  animals,  in  distinction  from 
that  of  man. 

MA'WMET  (ArchicoL)  a  name  for  a  puppet  or  idol  that 
was  set  up  to  be  worshipped. 

MA'W-WORM  (Ent.)  the  ascaris  which  infests  the  intes- 
tines of  animals. 

MAX.  d'Or  {Com.)  ov  Maximilian  d' Or,  a  coin  of  Bavaria, 
equal  to  about  135.  6d. 

MAXI'LLA  (Anat.)  the  jaw-bone,  which  is  either  the 
Maxilla  injerior  or  Maxilla  superior. — Maxilla  inferior,  or 
Lower  Jaw,  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
consists  of  the  chin,  the  sides,  and  the  processes,  called 
the  coronoid,  condyloid,  and  alveolar  process,  in  which  lat- 
ter the  teeth  are  inserted. — The  Maxilla  superior,  or  Upper 
Jaw,  consists  of  thirteen  bones ;  namely,  the  Ossa  Nasi, 
Ungids,  Malarum,  Maxillarin,  Palati,  Spongiosa  injeriora, 
and  the  vomer,  serving  to  form  the  Cheeks,  Nose,  and 
Orbits  of  the  Eye. 

MAXI'LLARY  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
jaw-bones,  as  the  maxillarij  arteries,  muscles,  veins,  itc. 

MAXIMS  [Laxv)  positions  and  theses  consisting  of  universal 
propositions  so  perfect  that  they  may  not  be  disputed  or 
impugned. 

MAXIMUM  {Algel).)  the  greatest  value  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity, by  which  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Minimum,  as  in  the 
algebraical  expression  a^  —  b  x,  where  a  and  b  are  constant 
or  invariable  quantities,  and  .r  is  variable.  a-  —  bx  is  a 
maximum,  when  .r  is  the  least  or  nothing  :  for  the  value  of 
the  remainder  or  ditFerencc  in  this  expression  necessarily 
increases,  as  the  term  b  x  or  x  decreases. 

Maximum  {Com.)  the  highest  price  of  any  article,  as  fixed 
by  some  law  or  regulation. 

MA'XY  [Mil!.)  a  term  among  tin  miners  for  a  weed  of  the 
marchasite  kind,  when  the  load  or  vein  of  ore  degenerates 
into  any  thing  else  that  is  not  tin. 

INIAY  [Citron.)  in  Latin  Mains,  the  third  month  of  Romu- 
lus' year;  but  the  fifth  of  that  reformed  by  Numa  and 
Julius  Csesar.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Romulus  gave 
it  this  name,  in  honour  of  the  Majores,  or  Senators;  by 
others,  that  it  was  so  called  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Main. 
It  was  reckoned  an  inauspicious  month  for  marriage  by 
the  Romans. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  5,  v.  iS6. 

Hue  qito{jiie  dt  cattsa,  si  te prinerbla  tangunt, 
Mense  matas  Muio  nubere  vtilgtis  ait. 

In  this  month  the  sun  enters  Gemini.     Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling. 

1.  5  ;  Plat.  (Incest.  Rom.  S-t ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Macrob. 

Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  12 ;  hid.  Orig.  1.  5,  c.  33  ;  Gijrald.  de  Mens. 

et  Ann.  p.  773. 
MAYA'CA   [Bot.)  the  Syenajluviatilis  of  Tumnxas. 
MAY-APPLE  (Bot.)  the  Podophijllum  of  Linnsus,  a  tube- 
rous root. 
JIAYE'PIA  [Bot.)  ihe  Ceranlhus  nin:/epia  of  Linnteas. 
MAYE'TA  [Bot.)  the  Melastoma  of  Linnaeus. 
MAY- FLY  [Ent.)  an  insect  called  a  water  cricket,  which 

turns  to  a  fly  in  the  month  of  May,  and  is  used  as  a  bait 

in  fishing. 
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MAY'-GAMES  (Arcliaol.)  certain  sports  which  wore  cus- 
tomary on  the  first  of  Ma}'. 

TO  MAYL  Haivks  [Fcdcon.)  to  pinion  the  wings  of  hawks. 

MA'Y-LILY  [Bot.)  the  Convolvularia  mailis  of  Linnaeus. 

iMA'YOR  (Laxv)  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  corporate 
town. 

MA'Y-WEED  [Bot.)  the  Anthemis  lolula  of  LinuEEus.— May- 
Wort,  the  Artemesia  scntonica. 

MA'Y-POLE  {Archreol.)  a  pole  which  used  formerly  to  be 
fixed  up  in  most  villages  and  country  places,  round  which 
the  country  people  used  to  dance  on  May-Day. 

MAYZ  [Bot.)  or  Maize,  a  sort  of  Indian  wheat. 

MA'ZA  [Cook.)  i^^.^<i,  meal  of  parched  barley,  mixed  up 
with  honey  or  some  other  liquid,  which  was  used  by  the 
poorer  sort  of  people  instead  of  bread.  Hippocrat.  de 
Prise.  Med.;  Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat.;  Act.  Gal.  de  Alim.  1. 1. 

MAZARINE  blue  [Paint.)  a  deep  blue  colour. 

MAZE  {Hart.)  a  place  made  with  many  artificial  turnings 
and  windings. 

MA'ZER  [Arclucol.)  a  broad  standing  cup  or  bowl. 

MEAD  [Med.)  a  drink  made  of  honey  and  water. 

MEA'DOW  [Husband.)  a  ground  covered  with  grass  that  is 
left  to  grow  for  hay,  if  not  fed  oft'  by  cattle. 

MEA'DOW-GRASS   [Bot.)   the /'o«  of  Linnsus. 

MEADOW-RU'E  [Bnt.\  the  Thalictrum  of  Linnajus. 

MEADOW-SAFFRON  [Bu.)  the  Colchicum  of  Linnseus. 

MEA'DOW-SWEET  [Bot.)  the  Spira  ulmaria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MEAL  (Com.)  the  flour  of  corn,  with  a  certain  portion  oi' 
the  bran  remaining  in  it. 

MEA'L-RENTS  [Law)  rents  formerly  paid  in  meal  for 
food  for  the  lords'  hounds,  by  tenants  in  the  honour  of 
Clun. 

MEA'LY-TREE  [Bot.)  the  Viburnum  lentana  of  Linnaeus. 

MEAN  [Matli.)  a  middle  state  between  tw^o  extremes.  The 
mean  is  either  geometrical,  arithmetical,  or  harmonical. — 
Geometrical  Blean,  otherwise  called  a  Mean  Proportional, 
is  that  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  a  third  term, 
that  the  first  does  :  thus,  6  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
4  and  9,  for  -l :  6  ::  6  :  9 — Arithmetical  Mean  is  half  the 
sum  of  the  extremes  :  thus,  4  is  an  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween 2  and  6. — Harmonical  Mean  is  double  a  fourth  pro- 
portional to  the  sum  of  the  extremes,  and  the  two  extremes 

themselves  :    thus,  a  +  b  :  n  ::  b  :  -,    the  fourth  pro- 

a  +  0  ' 

portional. — Mean  and  extreme  Proportion  is  when  a  line, 
or  any  quantity,  is  so  divided,  that  the  less  part  is  to  the 
greater  as  the  greater  is  to  the  whole. — Mean  Diameter  in 
gauging  is  the  mean  between  the  diameters  at  the  head  and 
bung  of  a  cask. 

Mean  [Astron.)  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  above  to 
several  astronomical  objects,  as  —  Mean  Anomali/  of  a 
planet,  an  angle  which  is  always  proportional  to  the  time 

of  the  planet's  motion  from  the  aphelion  or  perihelion. 

Mean  Conjunction,  or  Opposition,  is  when  the  mean  place 
of  the  sun  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition. — Mean  Distance 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between 
the  planet's  greatest  and  least  distance. — Mean  Motion  is 
that  b}f  which  a  planet  is  supposed  to  move  equably  in  his 
orbit. — Mean  Place  of  the  sun,  or  a  planet,  is  found  by  the 
mean  anomaly,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  true  place. — 
Mean  Tjme,  or  Equal  Time,  is  that  which  is  measured  by 
an  equable  motion,  as  a  clock. 

Mean  [Luk)  the  interim,  or  middle  time. 

Mean  [Mus.)  the  tenor,  or  middle  part. 

MEANELS  [Vet.)  small  black  or  red  spots  on  a  white 
horse,  &c. 

MEA'NA  [Mech.)  an  Indian  word  for  a  vehicle  very  similar 
to  a  palankeen,  but  fitted  only  for  carrying  one  person. 
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MEA'R-STONES  (Agric.)  from  the  Saxon  nieape.abound ; 
stones  set  up  as  boundaries,  or  landmarks,  in  open  fields. 

MEASE  {Archceol.)  a  messuage  or  dwelling. 

MEASE  (Com.)  a  measure  oF  herrings  containing  jOO. 

MEA'SLES  (yied.)  rubeola;  a  cutaneous  disorder  to  which 
children  are  most  subject,  altliough  it  may  attack  persons 
of  any  age,  who  have  not  been  affected  with  it  before. 

MEA'SbN  {Archicol.)  a  house. 

MEA'SURE  (.J«/.)  \\Ae  Mensura. 

Measure  (Math.)  is  some  certain  quantity  fixed  upon 
whereby  to  estimate  the  dimensions,  &c.  of  other  things, 
as  the — Measure  of  an  Angle  by  an  arc  of  a 
circle  described  from  the  angular  point,  as 
the  centre :  thus  the  measure  of  the  angle 
B  A  C  is  the  arc  D  E.  Hence  a  right 
angle  is  measured  by  a  quadrant,  or  90  de- 
grees, and  any  angle,  D  A  E,  is  to  a  right  ^ 
angle  as  the  arc  D  E  is  to  a  quadrant,  or  ' 
as  the  degrees  in  D  E  are  to  90  degrees.  —  Common 
Measure,  vide  Common. — Measure  of  a  figure,  or  plane 
surface,  is  a  square  inch,  or  square  foot,  &c.  that  is,  a  square 
whose  side  is  an  inch,  afoot,  a  yard,  or  any  determinate 
length ;  which  square  is  called  a  measuring  unit. — Measure 
of  a  line,  any  right  line  taken  at  pleasure,  and  considered 
as  unity,  as  an  inch,  foot,  itc. —  Measure  of  a  number,  is 
any  number  that  divides  it  without  a  remainder,  as  2,  which 
is  the  measure  of  l,  of  8,  or  any  even  number;  3,  the  mea- 
sure of  6,  9,  1'2,  &c.— Measure  of  a  ratio  is  its  logarithm 
in  any  system  of  logarithms,  or  it  is  tlie  exponent  of  the 


power  to  which  tlie  ratio  is  equal,  the  exjjonent  of  some 
given  ratio  being  assumed  as  unity :  thus,  if  the  logarithm 
or  measure  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1  be  assumed  equal  to  1, 
then  the  ratio  of  100  to  1  will  be  2,  because  100  is  =  10=, 
i.e.  because  100  to  1  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  10  to  1. 
— Measure  of  a  solid  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches,  feet, 
or  yards,  kc.  contained  in  it. 

Mkauvre  of  Velociti/  (Mech.)  is  the  space  uniformly  passed 
over  by  a  moving  body  in  a  given  time. — Measure  of  a 
mass,  or  quantity  of  matter  its  weight. 

Measure  (Com.)  any  quantity  that  is  fixed  and  agreed 
upon,  whereby  the  dimensions  and  capacities  of  things  may 
be  estimated.  These  are  distinguished  according  to  the 
objects  to  which  they  arc  applied.  —  Linear  or  longitudi- 
nal Measure,  for  lines  or  lengths,  as  Long  Measure,  for 
the  measuring  of  length.',  distances,  &c.  generally  con- 
sisting of  Barley  Corns,  Inches,  Feet,  Yards,  Poles,  Fur- 
longs, Roods,  Aces,  Miles,  and  Degrees. —  Cloth  Mea- 
sure, for  measuring  the  dimensions  of  cloths,  &c.  consist- 
ing of  Inches,  Nails,  Quarters,  Yards,  and  Ells. — Square 
Measure,  for  the  dimensions  of  areas  or  superficies,  con- 
sists of  square  Inches,  square  Feet,  square  Yards,  square 
Poles,  iSrc. — Solid  or  Cubic  Measure,  for  the  solid  contents 
and  capacities  of  bodies,  which  are  denominated  generally 
measures  of  capacitij,  and  particularly  dri/  and  liquid  viea- 
sures. 

Measures  are  also  varied  according  to  the  country  in  which 
they  are  used,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables 
of  English  and  Foreign  Measures. 


TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  MEASURES. 


Barley 

Jorns. 

.'?  = 

Inch. 

9= 

3  = 

Palm. 

27= 

9  = 

3= 

Span 

36= 

12  = 

4= 

15 

54.= 

18= 

6= 

2 

108= 

36  = 

12= 

4 

133  = 

4.5  = 

1,5= 

.5 

180= 

60= 

20= 

6 

216= 

7'2= 

21  = 

8 

594  = 

198  = 

66  = 

22 

037(i()  = 

7920= 

2640= 

880 

1900S0  = 

63360= 

21120= 

"040 

I.  English  Measures. 
1.  Long  Measure- 


Foot. 
1 '. 


Cubit. 


:  3=2=  Yard. 

=  ;M=      24=      U=  Ell. 

:  .5  =       3i=       14=       1  ')=  Pace. 

:  6  =       4  =       2   =        H=        l!    =  Fathom. 

:  16--.=     11   =       5-;=       44=       3tV=     2;=  Pole. 

:  660  =  440  =  220  =   176   =   132     =110  =  40=  Furlong. 

i5280  =3520  =1760  =1408  =1056     =880  =320=8=  Mile. 


2.   Square  Measure, 
Inches,  sq. 

144=  Foot,  sq. 
1296=  9=  Yard,  sq. 

a600=  25=         277=  Pace,  sq. 

39204=       27225=       3025=  1089  = 

]r,5siG0=        10890=       1210=         4356  = 
6272640=       43560=       4840=        17424  = 


Pole,  sq. 

40=  Rood,  sq. 
160=       4=  Acre,  sq. 


4014489600=27878400=3077600=11151360=102400=2560=640=  Mile 
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3.  Dry  Measure. 
Pints. 
8=GalIon. 
16=     2=Peck. 
6+=     S=     •t=Bushel. 
128=   16=     8=   2  =  Strike. 
256=  32=   16=  4=   2  =  Cooni. 
512=  64'=   32=   8=  4=   2  =  Quarter. 
3072=384=  102=+S=24'=  12=  6= Way. 
5120=640=320=S0=-l-0=20=i0=12=Last. 

4.   JViiie  Measure. 

Pints. 
8  =  Gallon. 

144=   IS  =Rundlet. 

252=  3U=   U=Barrel. 

336=  42  =  3i=U=Tiercc. 

504=  63  =  34=2  =U=Hogshead. 

672=   84  =  4i=2}  =  2   =li=Punclicon. 
1008  =  726   =   7' =4   =3   =2  =1 4-  =  Butt  or  Pipe. 
2016  =  252  =14  =8  =6   =4  =3  =2  =  Tun. 

5.  Ale  and  Beer  Measure. 
Pints. 

2  =  Quart. 
8=     4=Gailoii. 
72=  36=     9  =  Firi<in. 
144=  72=   18=  2  =  Kilderkin. 
288  =  144=   36=  4  =  2  =  Barrel. 
432=216=  54=  6  =  3  =  U  =  Hogshead. 
576=288=  72=  8=4=2  =!->= Puncheon. 
864=432=108=12=6=3  =2  =U=Butt. 
Characters  and  Abbreviations  by  wfiich  English  Measures 
arc  distinguished. 

Pleasure.  Char. 

Pint     pt. 

Quart qt. 

Hogshead   hhd. 

Peck    pk. 

Pottle pot. 

Quarter qr. 

Gallon     S'-'^^' 

Bushel     bu. 

Chaldron chal. 

Nail H. 

Flemish  Ell Fl.  E. 

English  Ell E.E. 

French  Ell F.  E. 


Measure.  Char. 

Barley  Corn bar. 

Inch     in. 

Foot    /f. 

Yard,  yards    ....   yd.  yds. 

Fathom   /th. 

Rod    /■. 

Pole    po. 

Perch      p. 

Furlong Jur. 

Mile     m. 

League    lea. 

Degree    deg.  or  ° 

Minute    min.  or  ' 

Second    sec.  or  " 

II.  English  and  Foreign  Measures  compared. 
1.  Long  Measure, 
Showing  the  Number  of  Feet,  &c.  of  each  place  that  cor- 
respond with  100  English  Feet,  and  also  the  Length  of 
each  measure  in  English  Inches. 

Hn^.  Inch. 

107  11-41 

98 12-19 

103 11-54 

97 12-35 

16 74-10 

9 123-50 

106 11-29 

62 19-20 

106 11-29 

92 12-96 

139 8-64 

107 11-12 

17 66-72 

143 8-34. 


Place.  Measureto  lUO  Eiig.  Ft. 

Amsterdam Feet, 

Berlin  Ditto, 

Bern Ditto, 

Copenhagen    Legal  Feet, 

Fathoms, 

Kuthes, 

Dantzig    Feet, 

Geneva Ditto, 

Hamburgh   Ditto, 

Lisbon Ditto, 

Palmi, 
Madrid Feet, 

Tocsas, 

PalmOS, 


Place.  MeasH  re  (0  1 00  En, 

Milan   Bracci, 

Naples Palmi, 

Palermo Ditto, 

Paris Pieds  de  Roi, 

Toises, 
JMetres, 

Persia Arish, 

Petersburgh Arsheens, 

Sashes, 
Feet, 

Rome   Feet, 

Stockholm    Feet, 

Fathoms, 
Rods, 

Venice Feet, 

Vienna Ditto, 

Warsaw   Ditto, 

Zurich Feet, 

Ruthes, 
Fathoms, 


'.  ft.  F.ng.  Inch. 

'62 19- 

115 10-38 

125 9-53 

93  12-78 

15 76-68 

30 39-37 

31   38- 

42 38- 

14 84- 

122  9-78 

103 11-60 

102 11-69 

17  70-14 

6  187-04 

87   13-68 

96 12-45 

85  14-03 

101   11-81 

10 US-U) 

16 73-.50 


2.  Cloth  Measure, 

Showing  the  Number  of  each  Measure  in  different  Places, 

corresponding  to  100  English  Yards. 

Plact.  '-■has.  tu  mil  JTn- 

Algiers  , .  . . , Pics, 

Amsterdam Ells, 

Flemish  do. 

Bengal Covits, 

Florence    Canne, 

Bracci, 


Palmi, 
Hamburgh    Ells, 

Brabant  do, 

Japan Ines, 

Lisbon Varas, 

Covados, 

PalmOS, 

Madrid Varas, 

Majorca    Cannas, 

Mocha Guezes, 

Covits, 
Naples   Canne, 

Palmi, 

Paris Aunes, 

Patras    Bracci, 

Petersburgh Arsheens, 

Rome    Canne, 

Bracci, 

Siam Vouas, 

Sweden Ells, 

Vienna Ditto, 

Zurich   Ditto, 


-.  Yds. 
147- 
132- 
128- 
200- 

38-6 
154- 
310- 
155-9 
132-3 
133- 

83- 
134- 
404-1 
107- 

53-3 

14- 
189- 

43-4 
347- 

77- 
155- 
128-6 

46- 
107- 

47- 
153- 
157- 
ISl- 


3.  Dry  Measure, 

Showing  the  Number  of  each  Measure  in  different  Places, 
corresponding  to  10  Quarters,  or  80  English  Bushels, 
Winchester  measure. 

Place.  Measure  triiO  Quarters  English. 

Algiers Tarrie,  141-10 

Amsterdam Mudden,  25-06 

Sacks,  34-76 

Scheepels,  104-28 

Tonnes,  20-85 

Berlin   Scheffels,  54-09 

Bern Mutten,  16  76 

Cadiz    Fanegas,  50-10 

Cahizes,  4-16 

Constantinople    Kislos,  85-02 

Copenhagen Toende,  2026 
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Measure  to  10  Quarten  English. 


Place. 

Corfu     Moggi, 

Genova Coupes,  36-29 

Hamburgh    Sheffels,  26-76 

Fasi,  53-52 

Himten,  lOT'Ot 

Leghorn   Staji,  IHGO 

Sacchi,  38-20 

Lisbon Alquieres,  210-52 

Maples Tonioli,  55-09 

Paris Setiers,  18-38 

Bcisseaux,  220-52 

Patras   Stare,  34--31 

Bachels,  102-93 

Persia   Artabas,  42  So 

Petersburgh Czetwer,  14' 

Riga. Loofs,  43-24 

Tonnen,  21-62 

Rome    Rubbi,  10-17 

Quai  ti,  40  70 

Sardinia    Starelli,  57-56 

Sicily    Salme  grosse,  8-18 

Salme  generale,     10  IS 

Stockliolm    Tunnor,  19-24 

Tripoli Caffisi,  8  69 

4.  Liquid  Measure, 

Showing  the  Number  of  each  Measure  in  dift'crent  Places, 

corresponding  to  100  Gallons  English. 

Pliice.  Measure  to  100  Gall.  Engl. 

Amsterdam Ankers,  991 

Stekens,  19-82 

Viertels,  52-03 

Stoops,  158-22 

Mingels,  316-44 

Bern Maass,  226-48 

Canary  Islands Anobas,  24-34 

Constantinople.... Almud^i,  72-41 

Copenhagen Ahms,  2-45 

Ankers,  9-81 

Stubgens,  98-07 

Cracow Garniecs,  23814 

l-'errara Mastelli,  4-60 

Secchie,  3G-8  !■ 

Florence   Barrili,  11- 

Faschi,  190-90 

Boccali,  381-80 

Geneva Setiers,  8-37 

(iuarterons,  200-74 

Pots,  401-74 

Genoa Barrili,  5* 

Pinte,  255-24 

Hamburgh    Ahms,  2-61 

Ankers,  10- 1-5 

Eimers,  13-07 

Viertels,  52-26 

Stubzen,  104-52 
Beer  Tonnes,       2-17 

Lisbon Almudes,  2221 

Potes,  44-42 

Canhadas,  265-51 

Madrid Arrobas,  24- 

Cantaras,  39' 

Azumbrcs,  188  56 

Quartillos,  757'37 

Majorca    Cortaras,  91-66 

Malta    Caffisi,  18-19 

Faris Setiers,  50-43 

Pots,  201-75 

Pintes,  403-50 


Measure  to  100  Gall.  Engl. 

902 

288-75 
30-72 

245-75 
4-82 
9-64 
6-69 

267-57 


Rome    Barilli, 

Boccali, 

Petersburgh Weddras, 

Krushkas, 

Stockholm     Eimers, 

Ankars, 

Vienna Eimers, 

Maass, 

Measuke  (Poet.)  or  metre,  any  number  of  syllables  disposed 
in  a  given  order,  so  as  to  form  the  measure  of  a  verse :  it 
may  consist  of  one  foot,  as  in  the  case  of  mnnometers  ;  or  of 
two  feet,  as  dimeters  ;  of  six  feet,  as  hexameters,  &c. 
Measure  (Mus.)  a  certain  quantity  of  time  in  respect  to  na- 
tural or  artificial  sounds,  which  is  marked  out  by  the  con- 
stant motion  of  the  hand  or  foot  up  and  down. — Measure- 
noie,  or  time-note,  is  the  semibreve,  because  the  length  of 
a  semibreve  is  measured  by  the  single  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  hand  or  foot. 
MEA'SURING  monei/  (Law)  a  duty  formerly  laid  on  cloth 

besides  ainage. 
MEA'T-OFFERING  (Bib.)  a  certain  measure,  more  or  less, 

of  fine  flour  mixed  with  oil. 
MEA'TUS  (Aitnt.)  the  name  of  particular  passages  in  the 
bod)',  as  the — Meatus  auditorius,  or  the  auditory  passage, 
which  is  either  externus  or  i/itenuis.  The  Meatus  audito- 
rius externus,  which  contains  the  wax,  proceeds  down  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  ;  the  Meatus  auditorius  in- 
tcrnus  is  a  small  bony  canal  running  towards  the  ve4ibuhim 
and  cochlea. — Meatus  ccecus,  another  name  for  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  a  passage  in  the  throat. — Meatus  culictilarcs, 
the  pores  of  the  skin. — Meatus  ci/sticus,  the  gall-duct. — 
Meatus  uriiiarius,  the  urinary  passage,  situated  in  the 
glans  penis  in  men,  and  in  the  vagina  in  women. 
ME'CCA  BALSAM  (Dot.)  the  balsam  which  flows  from  the 

ylmi/ris  p^ilcadensis  of  Linnaeus. 
MECHA'NICAL  (Math.)  or  mechanic  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem ;  the  construction  or  proof  of  a  problem  not  done  in 
an  accurate  geometrical  manner,  but  coarsely  and  unart- 
fully,  or  by  the  assistance  of  instruments. — Mechanical  de- 
monstration, one  drawn  from  the  rules  and  principles  of 
mechanics. — Mechanical  science,  that  which  is  conversant 
about  the  outward  frame  and  structure  of  bodies,  and  the 
figures  they  obtain  bj'  workmanship. — Mechanical  jioKers, 
the  five  simple  machines,   to  which   all   others,    however 
complex,  may  be  reduced,     [vide  Mechanics^ 
MECHA'NICS,   from  the  Greek  /i»;i;«»a«,  to  contrive;  the 
science   which   teaches  the  whole  doctrine  of  motion,  of 
which  that  part  that  treats  on  the  equilibrium,  &c.  of  bo- 
dies has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  statics.     Newton 
distinguishes  mechanics  into  rational  and  practical. 
Jlalional  Mechanics.     Rational  mechanics  comprehend  the 
whole  doctrine  of  motion,  &c. — Motion  is  a   continual 
change  of  place  which  any  body  undergoes  ;  it  is  either 
absolute  or  relative:  absolute  motion  is  when  the  body  is 
actually  transferred  from  one  jioint  of  fixed  space  to  an- 
other; and  relative  motion  is  when  its  situation  is  changed 
with  respect  to  the  surrounding  objects.     Motion  is  also 
said  to  be  uniform  when  equal  parts  of  space  are  passed 
over  in  equal  successive  portions  of  time ;  accelerated  when 
the  portions  described  in  equal  times  continually  increase; 
retarded  when  the  same  continually  decrease;  unifnrmlif 
nca'/cra<c(/orre/fl/-f/('(/is  when  the  increments  or  decrements 
of  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  always  equal. — 
Inertia,  or  vis  inertia,  is  the  property  of  matter  by  which 
it  resists  any  change  either  in  its  state  of  rest  or  its  rec- 
tilinear motion. — The  velocity  of  a  body  is   the  ratio  of 
its  motion  measured  bj'  the  space  uniformly  described  in 
in  a  given  time.     The  given  time,  taken  as  a  standard,  w 
usually  one  second,  and  the  space  described  is  measured 
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in  feet ;  thus  nliere  s  represents  a  I)ody's  velocity,  r  is  the 
number  of  feet  which  the  bod)'  would  uniformly  describe 
Li  one  second. — The  quuutity  of  motion,  or  momentum 
of  a  bodv,  is  measured  by  the  velocity  and  quantity  of 
matter  jointly;  thus,  if  the  quantities  of  matter  in  two 
bodies  be  represented  by  6  and  7,  and  their  velocities 
by  9  and  S,  the  ratio  of  6  x  9  to  7  X  S,  or  27  to  28,  is 
called  the  ratio  of  their  momenta. — Force  is  whatever 
chani;es,  or  tends  to  ciiange,  the  state  or  uniform  recti- 
linear motion  of  a  body,  as  pressure,  percussion,  aravity, 
&c.  Forces  are  also  said  to  be  uniform,  variable,  acce- 
lerating, moving,  \c.  [vide  Forcel  Whatever  motion 
is  produced  b\'  a  single  force  is  called  simple  motion,  in 
distinction  from  the  compound,  which  is  produced  by  se- 
veral forces,  that  are  denominated  conspiring  forces. — 
Gravity  is  the  tendency  which  all  bodies  are  supposed  to 
have  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  this  is  either  ab- 
solute or  relative.  [vide  Gravity^ — Percussion,  the 
striking  of  one  body  against  another,  which  is  either  di- 
rect or  oblique,     [vide  Percussion] 

Practical  Mechanics.  Practical  mechanics  comprehend  the 
consideration  of  mechanical  powers,  of  which  there  are 
five  kinds ;  namely,  the  Lever,  Axis  in  Peritrochio, 
Pulle}',  Inclined  Plane,  and  Wedge. 

Lexer.  The  Lever,  which  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  me- 
chanical powers,  is  an  inflexible  moveable  rod,  which  is 
called  the  fulcrum  prop  or  centre  of  motion.  From  the 
difterent  ways  of  applying  this  power,  it  is  distinguished 
into  the  lever  of  the  flrst  kind,  of  the  second  kind,  and 
of  the  third  kind.  When  the  weight,  W,  intended  to  be 
raised  is  at  one  end,  as  in  fig.  1,  our  strength,  or  anj- 
other  force,  at  the  other  end,  and  thejiilcrum,  or  prop  C, 
between  them  both,  this  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  of 
which  description  is  the  poker  used  in  stirring  up  the 
fire,  the  bars  of  the  grate  being  the  prop,  the  incumbent 
fuel  the  weight,  and  the  pressure  of  the  hand  the  force 
or  power.  To  this  kind  of  lever  ma}'  be  referred  scissars, 
pincers,  snuffers,  lic.  and  also  the  common  balance,  as 
in  fig.  4,  where  ABC  represents  the  jugum,  or  beam, 
which,  instead  of  resting  on  a  /uJcrum,  is  suspended  by 
a  handle,  G,  called  the  trutinn,  fastened  to  its  centre 
of  motion,  B,  and  having  within  a  slender  rod,  Y,  per- 
pendicular to  the  beam,  called  the  tongue;  the  two 
brnchia,  or  arms  of  the  beam,  are  A  I?  and  BC  ;  the  line 
on  which  the  beam  turns  is  the  axis ;  the  extremities 
A  and  C,  where  the  weights  D  and  E  are  applied,  are 
\X\e  pnints  of  suspension,  or  of  application. — In  the  lever 
of  the  second  kind,  thej'ulcrum,  C,  is  at  one  end,  as  in 
fig.  2,  the  power,  P,  at  the  other,  and  the  weight  to  be 
raised  is  between  them.  Thus  in  raising  a  water-plug  in 
the  streets,  the  bar  of  the  workman  is  the  lever,  which, 
when  put  through  the  ring,  rests  on  the  ground  for  the 
J'ulcrum,  whereby  he  can  exert  his  strength  at  one  end  to 
pull  up  the  plug,  which  is  in  the  middle.  To  this  se- 
cond kind  of  lever  belong  the  oars  and  rudder  of  a  boat, 
the  masts  of  a  ship,  and  doors,  whose  hinges  serve  as  a 
J'ulcrum,  &c.  &c. —  In  the  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the 
power,  P,  as  in  fig.  3,  acts  between  the  weight,  W,  and 
the  fulcrum,  C,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ladder  raised  by  a 
man  at  some  point  between  the  two  ends,  so  as  to  rear 
it  against  a  wall,  &c.  By  this  kind  of  lever  also  the 
muscular  motion  of  the  animal  body  is  performed.  In 
regard  to  the  lever  generally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
to  increase  the  power  or  effect  of  the  operator  it  is  only 
necessary  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  force  and 
the  prop,  or  to  decrease  the  distance  between  the  weight 
and  the  prop;  moreover,  in  all  cases  the  power  and 
weight  are  each  of  them  reciprocally  as  their  distance 
from  the  prop. 
Pulley.  The  pulley,  in  Latin  trochlea,  is  a  little  wheel 
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formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  turning 
on  an  axis,  and  having  a  groove  round  its  edge  for  the 
reception  of  a  cord,  by  which  weights  are  raised  or  drawn 
in  any  direction.  Pulleys  are  either  single,  as  in  fig.  ,5,  or 
they  form  an  assemblage  by  the  combination  of  several 
jTulleys  together,  as  in  fig.  6,  7, 8, 9,  which  was  called  by  the 
anc'ienlspolyspaston,  now  a  system.  The  wheel,  or  rumble, 
as  A,  fig.  5,  is  called  the  sheave,  or  shiver,  the  axis  on 
which  it  turns  the  gudgeon,  and  the  fixed  piece  of  wood, 
or  iron,  into  which  it  is  placed,  is  the  Llock,  as  A,  fig.  5, 
In  a  system  of  pulleys  some  are  in  a  block  that  is 
fixed,  as  h,  fig.  5,  and  others  in  a  block  that  is  moveable, 
as  p  in  fig.  6,  &c.  If  the  equal  weights  P  and  W,  fig.  5, 
hang  by  the  cord  B  B  upon  the  pulley  A,  whose  block 
b  is  fixed  to  the  beam  H,  they  will  countcr[)oise  each 
other ;  consequently  no  increase  of  force  is  acquired 
by  the  single  pulley,  the  use  of  which  is,  when  the  ver- 
tical direction  of  a  power  is  to  be  changed  into  an  hori- 
zontal one,  or  an  ascending  into  a  descending  direction, 
&c. ;  but  the  great  use  of  t!ie  pulley  is  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  an  assemblage  :  thus,  suppose  a  weight  W, 
fig.  6,  to  hang  at  the  lower  end  of  the  moveable  block  p 
of  the  pulley  D,  it  is  evident  that  the  part  G  of  the 
cord  G  F  bears  one  half  of  the  weight,  and  the  part  F 
the  other  half;  therefore  v.hat  holds  the  upper  end  of 
either  rope  sustains  one  half  of  the  weight,  aiid  thus  the 
power  P,  which  draws  the  cord  F  by  means  of  the  cord  E 
passing  over  the  fixed  pulley  C,  will  sustain  the  weight 
W  when  its  intensity  is  only  equal  to  the  half  of  W ; 
that  is  in  the  case  of  one  moveable  pulley,  the  power 
gained  is  as  2  to  I,  or  as  the  number  of  ropes  G  and  F 
to  the  one  rope  E:  in  like  manner  in  the  case  of  two 
moveable  pulleys  P  and  L,  as  in  fig.  7,  each  of  these 
doubles  the  power,  and  produces  a  gain  of  4  to  1 ,  i.  e. 
as  the  four  ropes  Q,  M,  S,  K,  sustaining  the  weight  W,  to 
the  single  rope  O  sustaining  the  power  T  V,  and  so  on  for 
any  number  of  moveable  pulleys,  for  three  produce  an 
increase  of  power,  as  6  to  1  ;  four  pulle3s  increasing  the 
power  as  8  to  l,&c.  Also  the  etFect  is  the  same  xvhen  the 
pulleys  are  disposed  as  in  the  fixed  block  X,  fig.  8, 
and  the  other  two,  as  the  moveable  block  Y.  But  if  the 
lower  pulleys  do  not  rise  all  together  in  one  block- 
with  the  weight,  but  act  upon  one  another,  having  the 
weight  only  fastened  to  the  lowest  of  them,  the  force  of 
the  power  is  still  more  increased,  each  power  doubling 
the  former  number:  thus  a  power  whose  intensity  is 
equal  to  8 lb.  applied  at  a  in  fig.  9,  will,  by  means  of  the 
lower  pullej-  A,  sustains  16  lb.  and  a  power  equal  to 
4  lb.  at  b  will,  by  means  of  the  pulley  B,  sustain  the 
power  of  8  lb.  at  rt,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  1 6  lb. 
at  W;  also  a  third  power  equal  to  21b.  at  c,  by  means 
of  the  pulley  C,  will  sustain  the  power  of  ilb.  at  b;  and 
a  fourth  power  of  1  lb.  at  d,  by  means  of  the  pulley  D, 
will  sustain  the  power  S  at  A,  and  the  weight  16  at  W. 

Axis  in  Peritrochio.  The  axis  in  Peritrochio,  or  Wheel 
and  Axle,  is  a  power  which  combines  the  advantages  of 
both  the  lever  and  the  pulley.  It  consists,  as  in  fig.  10, 
of  a  wheel  a,  called  the  peritrochinm,  and  a  round  cy- 
linder b,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  by  a  line  called  the  axis,  the  ends  of 
which,  cc,  are  the  pivots  on  which  it  performs  its  revolu-  ' 
tion.  The  radii,  or  spokes  driven  through  the  felloes  of 
the  wheel,  which  are  called  scytahc,  assist  the  action  of 
the  moving  power  on  the  wheel ;  sometimes  they  are 
fitted  into  the  cylinder  as  at  d,  whei-e  the}-  act  as  a  lever. 
About  the  axis  is  wound  a  rope,  or  chain,  by  means  of 
which  great  weights  are  raised ;  in  this  manner  water  is 
drawn  from  a  well,  &c. 

Inclined  I'lnne.     An  Inclined  Plane  is  a  plane  inclined  to 
the  horizon. —  TIte  inclination  qf'the  plane  is  the  angle 
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wliicli  one  line  in  the  plane  A  B,  fig.  11,  makes  with 
another  in  the  horizontal  plane  B  C.  The  line  B  A  is 
called  the  length  of  the  plane,  AC  its  altitude,  and  BC 
the  length  of  the  base,  P  represents  the  weight  wliieh 
by  the  help  of  this  mechanical  power  maj'  he  raised. 
The  power  gained  by  the  Inclined  Plane  is  in  propor- 
tion as  the  length  of  the  plane  is  to  its  height,  or  as  the 
radius  to  the  sine  of  its  inclination:  thus  suppose  tlie 
greater  weight  P  is  balanced  by  a  less  weight  W,  hang- 
ing perpendicularl3',  then  W  :  P  : :  C  A  :  A  B.  Hence, 
therefore,  if  a  spherical  body  be  supported  upon  two  in- 
clined planes,  the  relative  gravities  of  this  body  are  to 
each  other  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inclination  to  ra- 
dius 1 ,  or  directly  as  to  their  heights,  and  inversely  as  their 
lengths ;  consequently,  if  the  planes  have  the  same 
height,  and  the  absolute  weights  of  two  bodies  be  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  length  of  the  planes,  then  the 
forces  to  descend  will  be  equal,  and  will  exactly  balance 
each  oilier,  as  in  fig.  12. 
Scrai\  The  Screw  is  the  combination  of  the  lever  and  the 
inclined  plane,  and  is  principally  used  in  pressing  bodies 
together;  but  sometimes  also  in  raising  weights.  The 
screw  is  a  spiral  thread,  or  groove,  cut  round  a  cylinder, 
and  is  distinguished  into  male  or  female.  When  the 
spiral  thread  is  upon  the  outside  of  a  cylinder  the  screw 
is  said  to  be  a  mule,  or  convex-  one,  as  A  in  fig.  13 ;  but 
if  the  thread  be  cut  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der, it  is  said  to  be  a  Jhtiale,  or  concave  screw,  as  B, 
fig.  i;j.  This  is  commonly  made  fit  to  receive  the  male 
screw,  and  is  then  called  a  nut.  When  motion  is  to  be 
given  to  any  thing  the  male  and  female  screw  are  neces- 
sarily conjoined,  as  in  the  screw-press  represented  fig.  11 ; 
but  when  joined  with  an  axis  in  peritrocliio,  as  in  fig.  1.5, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  a  female  screw,  but  a  lever,  or 
winch,  as  D  C  in  fig.  li;  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  put 
the  screw  in  motion.  The  endless  or  jicrpctual screw  is  one 
which  works  in  and  turns  an  indented  wheel  DF,  fig.  1.5, 
without  the  aid  of  the  internal  screw,  as  in  fig.  1,5,  where 
A  B  is  the  lever  to  the  endless  screw  in  the  cylinder  B  C ; 
E  is  the  wheel,  H  the  axis,  W  the  weight.  In  this 
machine,  when  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equilibrio, 
the  product  P  and  A  B  x  E  D  =  W  x  distance  of 
threads  x  radius  of  axle.  This  screw  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  continually  preserves  its  motion,  while  that  of 
the  wheel  is  continued. 
Weil;ie.  The  Wedge  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  inclined 
plane,  as  A  D  C  and  B  I)  C  in  fig.  Ui.  It  is  usefully  em- 
ployed in  riving  of  wood,  ttc.  and  acts,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  on  this  principle,  that  the  power  acting  against 
the  back  A  B  is  to  the  ibrcc  acting  perpendicularly 
against  either  side,  AC  or  B  C,  .as  the  breadth  of  the 
back  is  to  the  length  of  the  sides;  conse(|uently  the 
thinner  the  wedge  the  greater  its  effect  in  splitting. 

MECIIO'AC.VX  (Bol.)  a  West  Indian  root  something  like 
briony,  the  root  of  Mhicli  is  purgative.  It  is  the  Con- 
v'llvnlitf  wecliniicniina  of  Limia'us. 

ME'CON  (Bot.)  the  pojjpy. 

MECO'NTS  {Bol.)  the  Lettuce. 

MECO'NIUM  (Bui.)  opium,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 

Meconium  (Anal.)  the  green  excrementitious  substance  that 
is  found  in  the  large  intestines  of  the  fretus. 

ME'D.\L  (Numis.)  in  Trench  tncitnillo,  Italian  mcdarrlic, 
comes  from  the  Latin  metallnw,  metal,  from  the  substance 
of  which  it  is  made  ;  a  piece  of  metal  struck  in  the  form 
of  money,  and  stauiped  to  preserve  the  memory  of  some 
person  or  event.  Medals  are  distinguished  into  consiilur, 
which  were  struck  in  the  time  that  Rome  was  governed 
by  consuls ;  imperial,  such  as  were  struck  from  the  reign 
of  Julius  Casar  to  the   year  of  Christ  260;  ancient,  such 


as  were  struck  between  the  third  and  seventh  century ; 
modern,  those  which  have  been  struck  within  the  last  300 
years  ;  singular,  such  of  which  there  is  but  one  of  a  sort 
extant. 

MEDA'LLION  (A'^/nH/i.)  a  medal  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
which  is  struck  only  on  rare  occasions. 

ME'DIANA  linea  (Anat.)  a  line  or  scam  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  tongue,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
— Mediann  vena,  a  vein,  or  little  vessel  made  by  the  union 
of  the  basilic  and  cephalic  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

MEDIA'.STINI  (Ani.)  slaves  who  waited  on  such  as  fre- 
quented the  baths  and  temples.  Cic.in  Catil.  1,  2,  c.  3; 
Hor.  I.  1,  ep.  U;  Ao».  1.2,  c.  573;  Ulpian.  1.15,  §  44, 
ff.  de  Injur. 

MEDL4'ST1NU.M  {Anal)  the  double  skin,  or  membrane, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  right  and  left. 

MEDl'CINAL  Dat/s  (Med.)  a  name  given  b}'  some  writers 
to  the  days  on  which  a  crisis  is  expected. — Medicinal  hours 
are  those  which  are  best  fitted  for  the  taking  of  medicine. 

ME'DICINE  (Med.)  Medicina,  the  art  of  i)hysic,  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  namely,  1.  Pliysvilogij,  which  treats  of  the 
human  constitution  in  its  sound  state.  2.  Pathvlogi/,  which 
treats  of  the  preternatural  constitution  of  our  bodies. 
3.  Semiolica,  which  treats  of  the  signs  of  health  and  dis- 
eases. 4.  Hygicna,  which  delivers  rules  for  the  regimen 
to  be  observed  for  the  preservation  of  health.  5.  Tlicra- 
pcnticn,  or  the  healing  art  in  its  proper  sense,  both  as 
respects  medicinal  and  surgical  applications. 

Mkdicine,  in  L,!iUn  Medicnmentum,  is  also  the  name  of  the 
physical  remedy. 

ME'DICK  (Bot.)  the  Medieago  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

ME'DIETAS  ]/ingucc  (Law)  a  jury,  or  inquest,  impanelled, 
whereof  the  one  half  consists  of  natives,  and  the  other 
half  of  foreigners;  which  manner  of  trial  was  first  given 
by  Stat.  28  Ediv.  3,  c.  13.     Slaundf.  Plac.  Cor.  1.  3,  c.  7. 

MEDIETA'TES  (Geom.)  a  term  former!)'  used  for  sets  of 
proportionals. 

ME'DIETY  (Arilh.)  the  moiety  or  half  of  a  thing. 

MEDI'MNO  (Com.)  a  corn-measure  in  some  parts  of  the 
Levant,  thirty-one  of  which  make  eight  English  quarters. 

MEDl.MNUS  (Ant.)  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity  containing 
about  four  pecks  and  six  i)ints. 

MEUI'N  (Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Egypt  equal  to  about  one 
bushel  English. 

MEDI'NENSIS  Vena  {EjiI.)  the  Dracunculus,  or  the  Gordius 
medinensis ;  the  muscular  hair-worm  which  in  some  coun- 
tries inhabits  the  cellular  membrane  between  the  skin  and 
muscles. 

MEDl'NI  (Com.)  or  INIedin,  a  small  coin  and  money  of  ac» 
count  in  Egypt,  equal  to  about  one  halfpennj'  sterling. 

MEDIO  act/i(ietii)ido  (Laxv)  a  judicial  writ  to  destrain  the 
lord  for  acquitting  a  mean  lord  of  a  rent  which  he  for- 
merlv  acknowledged  in  court  not  to  belong  to  him.  Beg. 
Judic.  129. 

MEDITA'TIO  Fugtv  (Law)  signifies  literally  the  meditating 
to  fly,  or  withdraw  one's  self,  which,  if  discovered,  or  ap- 
prehended to  be  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  the 
c-editnr  may  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Scotch  law,  answering  to  an  arrest  in  the  English  law. 

MEDITEBRA'NEAN  (Geog.)  an  epithet  for  any  piece  of 
water  that  is  locked  in  between  two  lands,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  now  known  by  that  name,  which  lies  be- 
tween I'^urope  and  Africa. 

MEDITllINA'LIA  (AnI.)  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of 
the  (Joddess  Meditrina,  kept  on  the  30tli  of  September. 
It  was  so  called,  a  medcndo,  from  healing,  because  on  this 
day  it  was  usual  to  drink  new  wine  mixed  with  old,  by 
way  of  medicine.  Varr.  dc  Lnt.  Ling.  I.  5,  c.  3  ;  Fest,  de 
Verb,  '^ignif. 
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MEDITU'LLIUM  (.'hint.)  the  spungy  substance  between  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull. 

ME'DIUM  (Lon.)  the  mean,  or  middle  term  In  a  syllogism, 
between  the  two  extremes,  i.  e.  the  subject  and  pre- 
dicate ;  it  serves  as  an  argument  or  reason  for  the  affirm- 
ing or  denying  any  thing  in  the  conclusion,    [vide  /-o:^/t] 

Medium  {HJalh.)  the  same  as  Men)/. 

Medium  (Nat.)  that  space  which  is  peculiarly  framed  to  ad- 
mit of  certain  bodies  to  pass  through  it ;  thus  the  air  is 
the  medium  in  which  meteors  breed  and  move. 

Medium  (Opt.)  any  substance  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  are  transmitted. 

Medium  (But.)  the  Campanula  Medium  of  Linnxus. 

Medium  Cceli  (Astral.)  the  mid-heaven,  or  tenth  house. 

^Medium  Guard  (Mil.)  a  preparatory  guard  of  the  broad 
sword,  or  sabre,  which  consists  in  presenting  the  sword,  or 
sabre,  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  centre  of  the  object 
opposed. 

jMeuiu.m  Tempiis  (Law)  the  main  profits. 

JNIedium  Paper  (Com.)  the  size  between  demy  and  royal. 

ME'DIUS  Venter  (Anat.)  the  middle  venter,  thorax,  or  chest. 

ME'DLAR  (But.)  the  Mespilus  Germanica  of  Linnaeus. 

ME'DLEFE  (.irchccol.)  Medleta,  or  Medktiim,  a  sudden 
affi-ay. 

MEDSY'PPE  (Archceol.)  a  harvest  supper  given  to  the  la- 
bourer upon  the  bringing  in  of  the  harvest.    Plac.  9  Ed.  1. 

MEDU'LLA  (.inat.)  Medulla  nssium.  [vide  Marroiv']  2. 
Medulla  cerebri,  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  brown,  or  cortical.  3.  Medulla  oblongata, 
the  medullary  substance  lying  within  the  cranium,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow.  4.  Medulla  .spi- 
nalis, the  spinal  marrow,  or  that  part  which  goes  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  by  the  vertebrcc,  and  is  terminated  at 
the  Os  Sacrum. 

Medull.\  (Bot.)  vide  Marrow. 

MEDU'LL.\UV  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
Medulla,  as  the  Medullar!/  substance  of  the  brain,  which  is 
another  name  for  the  Medulla  Cerebri. — Medul/an/  oil,  tiie 
finer  and  more  subtle  parts  of  the  Medulla  Ossium. 

ME'DULLIN  (Bot.)  the  pith  of  the  Helinntiius  annuus,  or 
SaiiHower,  the  Si/ringa  vulgaris,  &c. 

MEDU'SA  (Knt.)  a  genus  of  Worms,  Order  Mollnsca,  having 
the  body  gelatinous  ;  mouth  central,  beneath.  'J"he  animals 
of  this  genus,  when  touched,  cause  a  slight  tingling  and 
redness,  whence  thev  are  usually  denominated  Sea-Nettles. 
They  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  food  of  cetaceous 
animals,  and  most  of  them  shine  with  great  splendour  in 
the  water. 

MEDU'SA'S  Head  (Bot.)  \.\\e  Euphorbia  caput  of  Linnaeus. 

MEE'US1L\UM  (Mill.)  a  German  name  for  a  sort  of  fine 
Turkish  clay,  of  which  pipes  are  made  in  various  forms. 
It  is  classed  under  the  family  of  S^apxlones,  being  of  the 
consistence  of  wax  when  first  dug  up.  It  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful brown  colour  after  it  has  been  used  for  some  time  as 
a  smoking  pipe. 

MEE'SIA  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 

Meesia  is  also  the  li'alkeria  serrata  of  Linnaeus. 

MEGALEI'ON  (Med.)  fj^cyxXHci,  an  unguent  described  by 
Dioscorides,  1.  1 ,  c.  69. 

MEG.ALE'SLA.  (Ant.)  yjiyuhc-ix,  in 'LaUn  Ludi  Megalenscs ; 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Cybele,  who  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  ^fyaAij  ha;  ;j  lU-^Tnf,  i.  e.  the  great  Goddess,  or 
IVIother.  This  festival  was  kept  by  the  Romans  on  the 
I'ith  of  April.  Cic.  de  Arusp.  Resp.  c.  VI ;  Liv.  1.  29,  c.  U  ; 
Aul.  Cell.  1.  2,  c.  2-1.. 

MEGALO'PHONOUS  (Mus.)  from  /«,fV«5,  great,  and  (pm,, 
a  voice;  an  epithet  for  one  having  a  great  voice. 

MEGALOSPL.VNCTINOS  (Med.)  itom  i^iyu^,  great,  and 
tmxL'/x^'.c,  bowels;  an  epithet  for  one  whose  viscera  are 
preternaturally  large. 
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MEGA'RIC  Sec/   (.int.)  a  sect  of  philosophers  called  after 
Euclid  of  Megara,  who  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Socratic  philosophy. 
ME'GRIM  (Med.)  a  species  of  cephalalgia,  or  pain  affecting 

one  side  of  the  head  towards  the  eye,  or  temple. 
INIEIBO'MII  Glnudulce  (.•lnat.)imii\\  glands  situated  between 
the   conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye  and  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelid,  so  called  from  Meibomius,  by  whom  they  were 
first  described. 
MEl'NY  (ArciiccQl.)  the  domestics,  household,  or  all  that  live 

in  a  family  together. 
MEIO'NTTE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  azure  stone. 
MEIO'SIS  (Rhet.)  i^sU-a-ic,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  a  term 
of  less  import   is  used  than  what   the  subject  demands. 
Q,uintil.  1.  8,  c.  3. 
MEI'WELL  (/t7(.)  a  small  sort  of  cod,  of  w  hich  stock-fish  is 

made. 
MEL  (Med.)  Honey.  — Mel  acetatum,  Oxymel.— i1/e/   Bo- 
racis,  Honey  of  Borax,  a  mixture  of  borax  and  honey. — 
Mel  despumatum,  clarified  honey. — Mel  Ruscc,  Rose-honey, 
or  a  mixture  of  roses  and  clarified  honey. 
ME'LA  (.S'h7-o-.)  a  probe. 

MELA'CHIUS    (Ent.)    a  division  of  the  genus    Cantharis, 
according  to  Fabricius,  consisting  of  such  insects  as  have 
their  feelers  filiform,  and  the  last  joint  setaceous. 
MEL/E'XA  (Med.)  from  (j^Omc,  the  Black  Vomit. 
MEL/ENAE'TOS  (Orn.)  the  Black  Eagle.  Plin.  1.  10,  c.  3. 
MELA'GO  (Bot.)  the  Piper  nigrum  of  Linnaeus. 
ME'LALEUCA  '(Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Polija- 
delphia.   Order  .'J  Polijandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  turbinated. — Coe.  petals 
five.  —  ST.\yi.  Jilamculs   many;    anthers  incumbent. — 
PisT.  germ  turbinate;  style  one;  .tligma  simple. — Peh. 
capsule  subglobular ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — JMelaleuca  leuco- 
dendron,  Myrtus,  seu   Arbor,    Aromatic   Melaleuca.  — 
Melaleuca    nodosa,    seu   Metrosideros,    Knotted    Mela- 
leuca, &c. 
MELAMPO'DIUM  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/u- 
genesia,  Order  !•  Poli/gamia  neccs.^aria. 
Generic   Character.     Cal.   common. — Cor.   compound. — 
Stau.  filaments   five;    anthers  tuhalar.  —  Pist.  germs 
small;    slijle  short;  stigma  obsolete.  —  Peu.  calt/x  un- 
changed ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.     The   species  are  annuals,  as   the  Melanipodiuru 
Americanum,   Calendula,  seu  Caltha,  &c. 
MELA'MPYRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  14.  Di- 
di/namia,   Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — Con.  petal 
one.  —  UrAM.  ^fil.niients  four;    anthers   oblong. —  PiST. 
o^cro!  acuminate ;  s/y/e  simple ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  cap- 
sule oblong  ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as   the — Melampyrum 
cristatuni,  Crested  Cow-wheat.  —  Melampyrum  arvense, 
seu   Triticum,  Purple  Cow-wheat — Melampyrum  nenio- 
rosum,  seu   Parietaria,    Wood   Cow-wheat,  <S.c.      Chis. 
Hist.;   Dod.Pcmpt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;    Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger. 
Herb.;      Pari;.      Theat.     Bot.;     Rail    Hist.;     Tourn. 
Inst. 
Melampyrum  is  also  the  Selago  spuria  of  Linnaeus. 
MELAN.Ii'TUS   (Orn.)   the  Black  Eag  e. 
MELANAGO'GUES  (Med.)  from  //-a^;,  black,  and  «y»,  to 

drive ;  medicines  which  expel  the  bile. 
MELA'NCHLORUS  (Med.)  the  Black  Jaundice. 
ME'LANCHOLY  (Med.)  iJuiXccyx,o>^U,  from  /«.fAa;,  and  xf^i, 
bile ;  a  kind  of  phrensy  proceeding  from  the  overflowing 
of  black  bile. 
MELA'NDRIUM  (Bot.)  the  Lychnis  diurnn  of  Linnaeus. 
MELA'NDRYS    (M.)    the  largest  sort   of  tunny.     Plin. 
1.  9,  c.  15  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  2,  c.  9. 
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MELA'NION  (Hot.)  the  Black  Violet. 
ME'LANITE  (^tin.)  a  sort  of  garnet-stone. 
MELA'NH'Nt  {Bot.)  tlio  L^thnnn  mc/aiiium  of  Linnaeus. 
MELANO'MPHALE  (Bot.)   l\\c  Oniithogahtm  arabiatm  of 

Linnxus. 
MELANOSCHCE'NUS  [Dot.)  the  Schcenus  mitcroiialiis  of 

Linnitus. 
MELANTE'RIA  {Clwm.)  Green  Vitriol. 
MELANTHEL/E'UM    {Bol.)   from  f^o.^cc,  and  h.u^cy,  oil ; 

oil  cxprc'sseil  from  the  black  seeds  of  fennel  flower. 
MELA'XTIIIUM  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexaii- 
drin,  Order  3  Trigi/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  p.-riniith  none. — Cor.  petals  sis. 
Stah.  Jilanienh  six;    anthers   globular.  —  Fist.  gc>-m 
conical;  stj/les  three;  stigma  biunt. — Per.  capsule  ovate; 
seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  bulbs,    as  the  —  Melanthium 
virginicum,  Virginian  Melanthium. — Melanlhiuiii  Siberi- 
ciim,  Siberian   Melanthium — Melanthium  Indicum,  In- 
dian Melanthium,  &c. 
MELAXU'RUS  {Ich.)  a  name  for  the  Sea  bream. 
MELA'PIUM  (Ba.)  a  kind  of  apple.     Plin.  1.  Ik 
ME'LAS  (Med.)  or  Lepra  maculosa  nigra,  a  disease  that  ap- 
pears  on   the  skin   in  black  or  brown  spots,  and  is  very 
frcfiiicmt  in  Arabia. 
ME'LASIS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus ///.s/w,  according 
to  Fabricius,  consisting  of  those  insects  which  have  the 
lip  membranaceous  and  entire. 
MELA'SMA  (Bot.)  the  Gerrardia  nigrina  of  Linnaus. 
MELA'SSES  [Chem.)  vide  Molas^:es. 

MELA'STOMA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decnn- 
dri'i.  Order  1  Monogijnia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  j)C- 
tals  four.  —  ^T AM.  filaments  eight;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  o-er"!  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt — Per. 
capsides  two  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — 37c- 
lastoma  acinodendrnn,  scu  Grossidaria.  —  Melastoma 
holosericea,    seu    Arbor  racemo^a. — Melastoma   malaba- 

thrica,  Kedali,  scu  Fragarius Melastoma  aspcra  seu  Ka- 

lou-Kadali. — Melastom  adiscolor,  seu  Arbor  Americana. 
■ — Mcla-iloma  crispata,  seu  Funis,  &c.     Raii  Hist, 
ME'LCA  (Med.)  a  food  made  of  acidulated  milk. 
MELCIII'TES  (Fee.)  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Syria  subject 

to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
MELCIIIZEDE'CIIIANS  (Fee.)    a  sect  of  heretics  who 
held   .Melchizedech   to  be  the  Holy  CJhost.     Isidor.  Orig. 
1.8,  c.r>. 
MELD-FEQH  (Archtrol.)  a  reward  given  to  one  who  dis- 
covered any  breach  of  i)enal  laws. 
MELEA'GUiS  (Orn.)  the  Turkey,  a  genus  of  birds.  Order 
Gatlind',   having  the  bill  conic,  incurvate  ;  head  covered 
with    spungy   caruncles;    chin  with   a   longitudinal  mem- 
branaceous   caruncle  ;    tail    broad    and    expansile ;    legs 
spurred. 
MEt.F.Adiu.s  (Bot.)  the  Fritillaria  pipinacia  of  Linnaeus. 
MELEGE'TA  (Bol.)  Grains  of  Paradise. 
MELEl'OS  (Min.)  a  speciei;  of  Alum. 

MELEXO'.MPHALE  (Bot.)  the  Omithogalum  of  Linnxus. 
MELE'J"1.\NS  (F.cc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  of  the  fourth  cen- 

tm-y,  who  joined  with  the  Arians. 
MELI.V    (Bot.)    a  genus   of  plants,    Class   10   Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia . 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  nn//(eri  oblong. — Pis'r. 
germ  conical;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  capitate.— Pen. 
drape  sofl;  sc«/ roundish. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Mclia  azedarach, 
Arbor,  Pseudo,  scu  Zezijpha,  Common  15read-Tree. — 
Melia  sempervirens,  seu   Arbor,  Evergreen  Urcad-Tree, 
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&c.      Dud.   Pempt.;    Dank.  Pin.;    Gcr.  Herb.;    Raii 
Hist .  ;    'Foam.  Inst. 
MELIA'NTIIUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  n  Didy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospennia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  largo. — CoR./jc/n/sfour. 
— Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germs 
four;    style  upright;    stigjnas  four-cleft. — Per.  capsule 
four-cleft;  seeds  inferior. 
Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the — Mdianihus  major. 
Great  Honey-Flower — Melianlhus  minor.  Small  Honey- 
Flower,  &c. 
ME'LICA    (r>(il.)    a   genus  of  plants,    Class  3    Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  C.Ah.  ghime  two-flowered. — Cor.  two- 
valved. — Hr am.  filaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — PisT. 
germ  obovate  ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  oblong. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  single. 
Species.  Tlie  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Melica  ciliata, 
seu   Gramcn,   Ciliated  Melic-Grass.  —  Melica  gioantea, 

seu  Ana,  Gigantic   Melic-CJrass Melica  cerulea.  Pea, 

seu   Arundo,    Purple   ISIelic-Grass.  —  Mcliia  Jal.-c,    seu 
Cynosurtis,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Clus. 
Hist.;   Bauh.  Hist.;  Baidi.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;   Pari: 
Third.  Bot.;   Raii  tFist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 
MELICERIO'LA  (Med.)  a  small  raeliceris. 
MELI'CERIS  (Med.)  a  tumour  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  con- 
sisting of  matter  like  honey. 
ME'LICET  (Ich.)  a  sort  offish. 

MELICHLO'ROS  (Min.)  or  Mclichloros,  a  precious  stone  of 
a  jellow  and  honey  colour.     Plin.  I.  37,  c.  11  ;  Isid.  Ori". 
I."l6,  c.  7. 
ME'LICHROS  (Min.)  vk\e  Melichloros. 
MELICHKY'SOS  (I\lin.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  hyacinth 

kind  growing  in  India.     Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 
MELICO'CCA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth   fou:"-parted.  —  Con. 
petals  four. — H v am. Jilaments  eight;  anthers  oblong.—- 
Pi.sT,  gertn  ovate  ;   style  short ;    iligma   large.  —  Per. 
capsule  blunt;  seed  nut  roundish. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Melicocca 
bijnga. 
MELiCO'PE  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth   one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  four. — Stam.  filaments  eight;  anthers  erect ;  style 
filiform;    stigma   four   cornered.  —  Per.  capsules  four; 
seeds  compressed. 
Species.     The  single  species  i.s  the   Melicope  tcrnata,  seu 
Fiitognnum,  native  of  New  Zealand. 
MELICOTOO'N  (Dot.)  a  sort  of  yellow  peach. 
MELICR.A' ['OIIY  (Med.)  from  /^sm,  honey,  and  KifMivi/^i, 
to  mix  ;  a  mixture  of  honey,  a  kind  of  mead.     Gorr.  Def. 
Med. 
MELICY'TUS  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  j)lants.  Class  22  jD/occ/a, 
Order  .5  I'enlandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  short.  —  Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jtlaments  none;  anthers  i\\c. — 1'i.st.  germ 
ovate;  style  short;  stigma  flat. — Pr.R.  capsule  berried; 
seeds  five. 
Species.  'i"he  single  species  is  the  Melicyttis  ramijlorus, 
native  of  New  Zealand. 
MELIE'DES  (Nat.)   /*iPiiii^«,  honey-flavoured;    an  epithet 

for  wine. 
MELIGl'I'ON  (Med.)  a  fetid  oleous  humour. 
MELILO'TIj'S  (Bol.)  iMXu^Tci,  another  name  for  the  Lotus. 
M  ELI.ME'LI  (iSled.)  the  syrup  of  cjuinces  preserved  in  honey. 

Columel.l  12,  c.  45. 
MELIME'LUM    (Bot.)     I'aradisc    Apple.      Dioscor.  1.  1, 
c.  161. 
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MELI'NUM  (Med.)  from  yvK^m,  an  oil  extracted  from  ap- 
ples.    7%(.  1.  13,  c.  I. 
MELIPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  Baum,  or  Balm. 
MELI'SSA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  li  Dichpiamla, 
Order  1  Gumnospermia. 

Generic  Character.    C a l. />en«n/A  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam. Jilaments  four ;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ 
four-cleft;  rf_y/e  filiform  ;  stigma  hidd. — Per.  none;  seed 
fair. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — I\Iclissa  qffi- 
cinalis,  seu  .Ipiastruni,  Ofiicinal,    or  Common   Garden- 
Baum,  or  Balm. — Mclis.'n  grandi/lora,  Cnlaininlka,  seu 
Thunm.i,    Great-flowered- Baum.  —  Melissa  nepeta,    seu 
Piilegium,  Field-Baum.      Dod,  Pempt.  ;    Batih.  Hist.  ; 
Bank.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;    Park.    Theat.   Bot.;    Raii 
Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
Melissa  is  also  the  DIelittis  melissophyllum  of  Linnaeus, 
MELISSOPHY'LLON   (Bot.)   from   ^b.i<ra-a,   a  bee,    and 
^uMo,  in  Latin  apiastrum  ;  another  name  for  the  Melissa. 
PHn.\.'2\,  c,  9. 
MELITERA  (Med.)  /Jitifln^a,   a  powder  good  for  hollow 

ulcers.     Pcitl.  .Egincf.  1.  7,  c.  1.'}. 
MELI'TES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  colour  of  orange, 

or  quince.     Pliii.  1.  'M,  c.  11. 
MELITI'SMUS  (Med.)  a  linctus  prepared  with  honey. 
MELITI'TES    (Min.)   /.(-a.T-.'r,;   a.^^s,  the   Honey-Stone;   a 
stone  so  called  because  it  yields  a  sweet  liquor  resembling 
honey.     Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  151  ;  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  19;  Isidor. 
Orig.  1. 16,  c.  4 ;  Agric.  de  Nat.  Foss. ;  Aldrov.  Miis.  Metal. 
MELI'TTIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  M  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Cliaracter.    Cai,. perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one. — StA'si.  filaments  four;  anthers  blunt. — Pist.  ««•)» 
blunt;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Psn.  capsule  none; 
seed  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Melitlis  me- 
lissopliyllum,  seu  Lamium,  Bastard  Baum,  &c. 
MELITTOOIA  (Med.)  i/.i>l-r7i,iu.ci.,  from  (w.iA(,  honey ;  a  con- 
fection, or  sweet-meat,  prepared  with  honej'. 
MELI'T TON  (Ant.)  a  place  where  bees  were  kept. 
ME'LIUS  inquirendo  (Laxv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  second 
inquiry  of  what  lands  and  tenements  a  man  died  possessed, 
when  partiality  was  suspected.     F.  N.  B.  255. 
MELIZO'iMUM  (Med.)  from  /*s;j,  honey ;  a  drink  prepared 

with  honey. 
MELLA'GO  (Med.)  from  we/,  honey;  any  drink  which  has 

the  consistence  of  honey. 
ME'LLATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  from  the  combination  of 
tnellitic  acid  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  as 
their  bases. 
MELLATIOX  (Xat.)  the  time  of  taking  honey  out  of  the 

hives. 
ME'LLELITE  (Min.)  vide  Mellites. 
MELLIFA'VIUM  (Med.)  the  same  as  Mdiceris. 
MELLI'GO  (Nat.)  the  juice  and  gum  which  bees  collect 
from  plants,  which  is  not  yet  made  into  honev.     Plin. 
1.  11,  c.  6.  ' 

MELLI'XUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Vespa,  or  Wasp, 
consisting  of  those  insects  which  have  the  lip  ovate  as  long 
as  the  jaw. 
MELLI'i'E.S  (Min.)  or  Honey-Stone,  a  genus  of  stones. 
Order  Inflammahilia.  This  sione  is  soft  and  brittle,  shining 
with  a  glassy  lustre,  of  a  conchoidal  texture,  and  a  honey- 
yellow  colour. 
MELLI'TIC  Acid  (Chem)  an  acid  drawn  from  the  stone 

Mellites. 
MELLI'TA  (Med.)  preparations  of  honey. 
ME'LO  (Bot.)  or  Melon,  the  Cucuinis  melo  of  Linna!us. 
MELOCA'CTUS  (Bot.)  the  Cactus  mammelaris  of  I^innaeus. 
MELOCARDUUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Melocactus. 
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MELOCA'RPUS  (Hot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Aristolochia. 
MELO'CHIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Monadel- 
phia,  Order  2  Pentandria. 

Generic  Character.  Qal.  perianth  double.— CoR.  petals 
&\e.— St  AM.  ^'laments  five;  anthers  simple. — PisT.  germ 
roundish  ;  styles  five  ;  stigm.is  simple.  —  Per.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the— Melo- 
chia  pyramidata,   seu  Aimtiion,  Pyramidal  Melochia.— 

Mcloc/iia  vcnosa,  seu    ."-/(/i;,   ^'eiiiy-leaved  Melochia. 

Melochia  tomentosa,  Dowiiy-Melochia.     But  the — Melo- 
chia corchorifolia,  seu  Althcca,  Red  Melochia.— Mc/ocA«a 
supina,  seu  Althaa,  Prostrate  Melochia,  are  annuals. 
MELOCORCO'PALI  (Bot.)  a  tree  resembling  the  Quince- 
tree. 
MELOCOTO'NEA  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  peach. 
MELO'E  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects.  Order  Coleoptera,  having 
the  antennce  moniliform  ;  thora.i  roundish  ;  head  inflected ; 
shells  flexile. 
MELOLO'NTHA  (^Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Scarahceus 
or  Beetle,  according  to  Fabricius,   comprehending  the  in- 
sects of  this  tribe,  which  have  tlie  mandible  and  abdomen 
naked  at  the  end. 
ME'LON  (Med.)  a  disorder  of  the  eye  when  it  protuberates 

out  of  the  socket. 
.Melon  (Bot.)  the  Cncumis  Melo  of  Linnaeus. 
MELO'NGENA  (Bot.)  the  Solanum  pomifcrum  of  Linnaeus. 
M  ELOPE  TO  (Bot.)  the  Garden-PompiJn. 
IVLELOPLA'CUS  (Med.)  //.>;>.<!T;,«/.ii5,  a  sort  of  cake  made  of 

quinces  boiled  in  wine.     Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  1.  2,  c.  27. 
MELO'SIS  (Surg.)  /j-tiXuTii,  the  probing  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

Hippocrat.  de  Vulner. 
MELO'THRIA  (fio/.)  agenus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cai„  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  jyelal 
one — St  AM.  Jilanients  three;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  style  cylindric ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  berry  ovate; 
seed  several. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Melothria 
pendula,  Cticumis,  seu  Bryonia,  native  of  Virginia. 
MELOTIS  (Surv.)  f^>i>ii.>Ti';,  a  small  probe. 
MELT  (A/..)  ykie  Mill. 
ME'LTERS  (Mech.)  those  who  melt  the  bullion  in  the  mint 

before  it  comes  to  be  coined. 
MELY'RIS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects.   Order    Coleoptera, 
having    the   antennce   entirely   perfoliate ;    head    inflected 
under  the  thorax  ;  thorax  margined ;  /;);  clavate  ;  jaii  one- 
toothed. 
ME'MBER  (Anat.)  in  Latin  membriim,  an  outward  part  of 
the  body,  which  grows  from  it  as  a  branch  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 
Member  (Archil.)  any  part  of  a  building,  as  a  frieze,  cor- 
nice, &c. ;  it  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a  moulding. 
Member  (Gram.)  a  part  of  a  period  or  sentence. 
ME'MBERED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  the  limbs  of 
a  bird,  or  other  animals,  when  of  a  different  tincture  or  co- 
lour from  that  of  the  body. 
MEMBRA'CIS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus   Cicada,  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this 
tribe  which  have  the  antennce  subulate. 
ME'MBRANA  (Anat.)  membrane,  a  nervous,  fibrous,  broad, 
white,   spreading  substance,  covering  the  bowels,  muscles, 
&c, — Mcmhrana  adiposa,  the  membrane  which  contains  the 
fat,  and  serves  as  one  of  the  integuments  of  the  body. — 
Membrana  hyaloiden,  or  arachnnidea,  the  transparent  mem- 
brane which  includes  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. — 
Membrana  nictitans,  a  thin  r)iembrane  which  serves  to  de- 
fend the  eyes  of  birds  and  beasts  from  dust,   &c. — Meni' 
branapupillaris,  the  membrane  which  covers  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  of  the  fcetus  before  the  sixth  month, — Membrana  tympani. 
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the  membrane  separating  the  ti/mpanum  of  the  ear  from 
the  tiicniiix  cxicrniis. — Mcmhrnna  iirinaria,  the  urinary  coat 
l)elonging  to  the  foetus  in  tlie  womb. 

MEMHUANA'CEOUS  [Dot.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  or  appertains  to  a  membrane. 

MEINIBKANO'LOGY  [Anat.)  from  membra)ia,a.  membrane, 
and  i.i-/".,  tloctrine  ;  the  ilottrinc  of  the  common  integu- 
ments and  membranes  of  the  body. 

MEMBRA'N'OSUS  [Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  leg,  the  Tensor 
vaginec  fcmorh. 

ME.MBRE'TTO  (Arc/iil.)  a  pilaster  that  bears  up  an  arch. 

MEME'CYLON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  JSIonogytiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  undivided. — Cor.  pe- 
tah  four. — Stam. Jilaments  eight;  anthers  simple. — PiST. 
s:erm  inferior;  s<j//p  awl-shaped  ;  itigma  simple. — Per. 
ierriy  crowned  ;  seeds — 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Memeci/lon  capitella- 
tum,  grande,  iimhellatum,  ^-c, 

Memecylon  is  also  a  species  of  the  Epigcea  of  Linnaus. 

MEMOI'RS  (Lit.)  histories  written  by  those  who  have  taken 
a  part  in  the  transactions,  or  been  eye-witnesses  to  the 
scenes  they  describe. 

MEMORA'XDUM  (Lit.)  a  Latin  tei-m  signifying  literally 
a  thing  to  be  remembered,  is  now  common!)^  applied  to  the 
note  or  mark  which  calls  a  thing  to  the  mind. 

MEMO'RIAL  [Polit.)  a  writing  delivered  by  a  public  mi- 
nister of  state  on  any  matter  of  negotiation. 

ME'iMORY,  Time  (if  (Lav:)  is  defined  in  law  to  commence 
from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  and  any  custom  may 
be  rendered  void  which  is  proved  not  to  have  existed  within 
that  period. 

MEMPHI'TES  (Min.)  iJ,iy.^:n,c,  a  stone  found  at  Memphis, 
in  Egypt,  of  a  pinguious  substance,  which,  when  rubbed, 
levigated,  and  laid  on  the  parts  that  are  to  suffer  by  cut- 
ting and  burning,  renders  them  insensible  to  either.  Dios- 
cnr.  1.  .T,  e.  158. 

MEN  {^lus.)  Italian  for  less,  as  men  allegro,  not  so  gay  or 
brisk  ;  men  forte,  not  so  loud. 

MENA'GE  (Man.)  vide  Manage. 

ME'NAIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monngt/niu. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. —  'Stam.  Jilaments  five;  nxMcrx  awl-shaped. — 
Fiat,  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two. — Per. 
berri/  globular  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Menais  inpiaria,  native  of 
South  America. 

ME/NDICVN'TS  (Ecc.)  a  term  applied  to  several  orders  of 
religious  who  live  on  alms,  or  beg  from  door  to  door. 

MENDO'NT   {Bot.)  ihe  Gloriosa  sitpcrba  oi'lAnnoius. 

MEKDO'S.V  sutura  (Anat.)  a  scaly  joining  together  of 
bones,  as  in  those  of  the  temple. 

MENEL.E'.V  (Ant.)  /K,i»i/«(i«,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mene- 
laus,  at  Therapnx,  in  Laconia.  Isocrat.  in  Helen.  Encom. 
I'ausan.  Lacnn. 

ME'NIALS  (Arclucnl.)  from  mcenia,  the  walls  of  a  castle; 
household  servants  living  under  their  lord's  roof,  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  statute.     2  Ilcn.  4,  c.  '![. 

ME'KILITE  (.Min.)  a  sort  of  opal  stone. 

MENINC;0'PIIYLA.\  (Anat.)  fi.m'r/o<pi>Ml,  from  y.inyl, 
the  pia  mater,  and  ^u>uiriru,  to  guard ;  an  instrument  de- 
scribed by  Celsus,  which  was  contrived  for  guarding  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 

ME'NIN.X  (.innt.)  //-iinyi,  (Ircck  for  a  membrane,  and  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  namely, 
the  dura  mater,  and  the  pia  mater. 
JSIENISCIL'M  (Hot.)    a  genus  of  ferns,    Class  2i  Crijpto- 
"amia.  Order  2  Felices,  or  Ferns. 
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Generic  Character.     Capsules  heaped  in  crescents  between 

the  veins  of  the  frond. 
Species.     The  species   is  ihe—Meniscwn  reticulatum.  As- 
plenium  poliipudiiim,  seu  Felix,  native  of  Martinico. 

MENI'SCUS  glasses  (Mech.)  glasses  that  are  convex  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  the  other,     [vide  Lens"] 

MENISPE'RMUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioe- 
cia,  Order  7  Poli/andria. 

Generic  Character.  Cac.  perianth  two-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  six. —  Stam.  Jilaments  sixteen;  anthers  short. — 
PisT.  germs  two  or  three ;  sti/les  short  :  stigmas  bifid. — 
Per.  berry  large ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Menispertnum 
caiiadense,  seu  Hedera,  Canadian  Moon- Seed. — Menis- 
permnm  virginiaan,  seu  Baccifera,  Virginian  Moon-Seed. 

Menispermum  cocuhts,  seu  Tuba,  Jagged  .Moon-Seed 

Mcnispermum  cdule,   seu    Cebatha,  Edible  Moon-Seed. 
Bauh.Pin.;   Rail  Hist.;    Tourn.  hist. 

ME'NKER   (Ich.)  the  jaw-bone  of  a  whale. 

.■ME'NNONITES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  anabaptists  in  Holland. 

.ME'NOW  (Ich.)  a  small  fresh-water  fish. 

MENORRA'GIA  (Med.)  from  yjin'x,  the  Menses,  and  fiy- 
<vf/,i,  to  break  out ;  a  Hooding,  or  immoderate  discharge  of 
the  Menses  ;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Culien's  Nosology, 
Class  Pyrexia:,  Order  Hccmorrhngire. 

ME'NSA  (Archteol.)  comprehends  all  patrimony  or  goods 
necessary  for  a  livelihood. 

Mensa   (Anal.)    the  broader  part  of  the  teeth  or  grinders      | 
which  masticate  the  food.  i 

MENSA'LIA  (Laxv)  such  parsonages  or  spiritual  livings  as      ' 
were  united  to  the  tables  of  religious  houses,  called  bj'  the 
canonists  mensal  benefices. 

MENS.\'RII  (Ant.)  Roman  officers  appointed  to  manage 
the  public  treasury.  Liv.  1.  7,  c.  21  ;  Salnias.  de  Mod. 
Usur.  c.  16. 

ME'NSES  (Med.)  vide  Menstruation. 

ME'NSIS   (Chron.)  the  Month,      [vide  Chronologij'] 

Mensis  vetitus  (Laiv.)  vide  Fence  Month. 

Mensis  chemicus  (Chem.)  a  chemical  month  which  contains 
forty  days. 

MENSO'RES  (.-Int.)  were  properly  surveyors,  the  same  as 
metatores  ;  but  the  term  was  also  applied  to  the  harbinger> 
who  provided  lodgings  for  the  emperors  in  their  routs,  and 
to  the  domestics  who  waited  at  table. — Mensores frumcnla- 
rius  were  distributors  of  the  corn.  Cassiodor.  Var.  1.  3, 
c.  .53;  Theodos.  C.de  Mcnsor.  1.  1;  Pancirol.  Nofit.  Dignit. 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  92. 

MENSTRUA'TION  (Med.)  the  discharge  of  the  menses 
or  monthly  courses,  from  the  uterus  of  women  ;  so  called 
from  their  periodical  return  every  month  in  a  healthy  sub- 
ject. 

ME'NSTRUUM  (Chem.)  or  Solvent,  a  name  given  to  all  li- 
quids which  arc  used  as  dissolvents,  to  extract  the  virtues 
of  ingredients  by  infusion,  decoction,  &c.  The  principal 
menstrua  are  water,  oils,  vinous  spirits,  acids,  and  alkaline 
liquors.  ^Vater  is  the  menstruum  of  all  salts,  gums,  and 
animal  jellies.  Rectified  spirits  of  wine  is  the  menstruum 
of  the  essential  oil,  and  resins  of  vegetables.  Oils  dissolve 
resins,  balsams,  ..S.-c.  Acids  dissolve  alkaline  salts,  ciic. 
On  some  bodies  the  air  acts  as  a  menstruum,  and  the  solu- 
tion produced  thereby  is  called  deliquation.  [vide  Che- 
mistryl 

MENSU'RA  (Ant.)  in  the  Hebrew  mn,  Greek  /is'rpo',  a 
measure ;  any  quantity  whereby  things  are  measured.  The 
jirincipal  measures  among  the  ancients  were  the  Jewish, 
Grecian,  and  Roman,  of  which  the  following  tables,  take* 
from  Dr.  ,\rbuthnot,  exhibit  a  general  view. 


MENSURA. 
SCRIPTURE  MEASURES. 


Digit 


1.  Long  Measure, 
In  English  Feet,  Inches,  and  Decimal  Parts. 

FeetMn.Dic. 
O9T2 


4;Pah« 0 


3]Span , 

6]       2Cubit 


24        8!  4 


12 

I     24 
j     96 

H4j     36|     12|  6 

192     48J     161  8 

|l92oi  480!   16080 


Fathom 


20 


Ezekiel's  Reed 


1} 


13i 


.\rabian  Pole. 


Schoenus  or  mea- 
surinar  line 


3  648 
10944 
9 


Cubit 


2.  Another  Long  Measure, 
In  English  Miles,  Paces,  Feet,  and  Decimals. 

.u;  P. 
0'~b 


400  Stadium 


2000       5  Sab.  Day's  Journe}- 


4000      10  2  Eastern  Mile  . 


120001     30    6    3lParasans 


96000:  210  4S241  8 [Day's  Journey. 


0145 

0|722 

1 
1403 

I 
4153 

33  172 


F.  Dec. 

T824 

41     6 

3  000 

I 
1000 

1 
3  000 

I 
4,000 


3.  Liquid  Measure  of  Capacity, 
Reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 


Caph 


5^ 


16 


32 


96 


Los. 


12 


Cab. 


72 


3'Hin.... 
2|Seah 


IS 


960   720 


180 


6   3 

_l_ 

60'30 


Bath  or  Epha  .  .  . 
10  Caron  Chomer 


"o 

P. 

0 

Dec. 

T77 

0 

Oi 

0 

211 

0 

3^- 

0 

844 

1 

2 

2 

533 

2 

4 

5 

067 

7 

4 

15 

2 

75 

J 

625 

4.  T)ry  Measure  nf  Capaciti/, 
Reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure. 


Gachal . . 
2o'Cab 


86      1^ 

I 

120|       6 
I60!     18 
90 


Gomor    . . 
3i  Seah 


1800 


36001  180 


10,  3 
50' 15 
100' 30' 10 


Epha 
5 


Letech 

—  |Chomer  or' 
2       Ccron 


P/a. 

~0 

Gal.  Pints. 

Sol.  I. 

Dee. 
31 

0 

OxVV 

0 

' 

0 

2s. 

0 

073 

•^ 

0 

5-tV 

1 

211 

1 

0 

I 

4 

036 

3 

0 

3 

12 

107 

16 

0 

0 

26 

500 

32 

0 

1 

18 

969 

TABLES  OF  GRECIAN  MEASURES. 


1.  Long  Pleasure, 
Reduced  to  English  Paces,  Feet,  Inches,  and  Decimals. 


Dactylus,  Digit 


4,Doron,  Dochme 


101 


10 


18 


20 


96 


9600 


7RS00 


24 1  Li  ch  as 


Orthodoron     ... 
IxVSpithame 


liFoot 


5     2 


I     2 


U 


Cubit. 


U 


24   94 


2400'  960 


872a'  800 


600 


19200  76S0 


6981^?-,  6400,4800 


HPygon 


1-5 


5i 


533i 


li  Cubit  larger. 
44!       4  Pace    . 


480,  400    100 


4266-i  3840:32001  800 


Furlong  or  Stadium 
8 1  Mile  or  Million 


P.iecs. 

Ft. 

hi. 

D.'c.     1 

0 

0 

0 

75544-i- 

0 

0 

3 

021 84 

0 

0 

7 

5.'546i 

0 

0 

8 

3101-rV 

0 

0 

9 

0656^ 

0 

1 

0 

0875 

0 

1 

] 

5984i 

0 

1 

3 

1091 

0 

1 

6 

13125 

0 

6 

0 

525 

100 

4 

4 

5 

800 

.0 

0 

MENSURA. 


It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  (Jrccian  long  iiica-  I 
sures  in  the  preceding  Table  were  commonly  taken  from 
the  members  of  the  human  body;  thus,  '^^y.rvXa  is  a  i 
finger's  breadth  ;  AifG»,  a  hand's  breadth,  or  four  fingers  ; 
OficS'afm,  the  length  of  the  hand,  from  the  upper  part  j 
to  the  extremity  of  the  longest  finger;  T.-i6xfA.\f,  the  ij 
length  of  the  hand  extended  between  the  thumb  and' 
the  little  finger;    n»?,   the  foot,  equal  to  four  hands' ii 


breadth  ;  nS;;;''?.  or  larger  cubit,  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fingers;  nv^ut,  from  the  elbow  to  the  second 
joint  of  the  fingers,  or  a  cubit  with  the  fingers  inflected  j 
Hv'/i^ti,  or  cubit,  from  the  elbow  with  the  fingers  quite 
clasped  ;  "Ofyuix,  or  pace,  from  the  extremity  of  one 
middle  finger  to  the  extremity  of  the  other,  the  arms  being 
extended.  In  this  the  Romans  have  followed  the  Greeks, 
having  their  Digitus,  Palmipcs,  Palmus,  Pes,  &c. 


2.  Aflic  Liquid  Measure  of  Capacity, 
Reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure ;  namely.  Gallons,  Pints,  Solid  Inches,  and  Decimals. 


Cochlearion   . . 
Cheme 


15 


60 


120 


720 


86tO 


HlMystron    .  . . , 
Conche 


2i 


30 


60 


24 


48 


360  ;  288 


4320    3456 


1728 


Cyathos  , 


I4  Oxybaphon 


12 


4Cotyle  .... 

Xestes 


72  :     48!     12 


864  1  576|   14472 


Chous 

12  Metretes. , 


Gal 

Pints. 

In. 

Dec. 

0 

-rW 

0 

0356-iV 

0 

-TTV 

0 

07121- 

0 

tV 

0 

089-Hr 

0 

■J7 

0 

17844 

0 

■iV 

0 

356-{4 

0 

-i 

0 

535i 

0 

i 

2 

141-> 

0 

1 

4 

283 

0 

6 

25 

698 

10 

2 

19 

626 

3.  Attic  Dry  Measure  of  Capacity, 
Reduced  to  English  Corn  Measure ;  namely,  Pecks,  Gallons,  Pints,  Solid  Inches,  and  Decimals. 


Pks 


Cochlearion  !  0 

lolCyathus    0 

15      I4  Oxybaphon 0 

60|     6  I       4  Cotyle |  0 

2  Xestes    1  0 

Chocnix    }  0 

tslMedimnos    '4 


120    12         8 

180    18  }     12 

8640864  1  576 


144 


U 


0    ;    6 


In. 

Dec. 

0 

276/, 

2 

7634- 

4 

144^ 

16 

579 

33 

158 

15 

705* 

3 

501 

MENSURA. 
TABLES  OF  ROMAN  MEASURES. 

1 .  Long  Measure, 
Reduced  to  English  Paces,  Feet,  Inches,  and  Decimals. 


Digitus  transversus 


l-tiUncia 


16 


20 


80 


10000 


12 


15 


30 


60 


7500 


80000  I  60000 


Palmus  minor. 
Pes. .  . 


1^  Palrnipes 


U 


10 


2i 


25001     625 


200001  5000 


H  Cubitus 


31 


500       41 6-! 


5000  I  3333i 


Gradus. 


250 


2iPassus 

Stadium. 


125 


2000(1000 


8  Milliare 


Paces. 

Feet 

In. 

Dec. 

0 

0 

0 

725i 

0 

0 

0 

967 

0 

0 

2 

901 

0 

0 

11 

604 

0 

1 

2 

505 

0 

1 

5 

406 

0 

2 

5 

01 

0 

4 

10 

02 

120 

4 

4 

5 

967 

0 

0 

2.  Liquid  Measure, 
Reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 


Ligula. 


4  Cyathus  , 


U 


12 


24 


48        J2 


288 


1152 


2304 


288 


Acetabulum 


2  Quartarius  , 


2iHemina  - 


48j     24 


192^     96 


576 


384!   192 


12 


2'Sextarius 

Congius 


48     24 


96      48 


460SO|11520  17680  384011920,  960 


4  Urna  , 


8'  2  Amphora 


160  40  20  Culeus 143 


Galls 

Pints 

hich. 

Dec. 

0 

ov. 

0 

n7^ 

0 

OVt 

0 

469i- 

0 

Oi 

0 

704^ 

0 

Oi 

1 

409 

0 

04 

2 

818 

0 

1 

5 

636 

0 

7 

4 

942 

3 

4i 

5 

33 

7 

1 

10 

66 

143 

3 

11 

095 

3.  Dr!/  Measure, 
Reduced  to  English  Pecks,  Gallons,  &c. 


Ligula 

Cyathus 

li  Acetabulum 


24 


768 


12 


96 


192 


4  iHemina 


64 


128     32     16 


2  ISextarius 

Semimodius  . . 
2    Modius.. . 


16       8 


Ph. 
0 

Gal. 
0 

Pints. 

Inch 

0 

Dec. 

0^^ 

01 

0 

0 

0-r^ 

0 

04 

0 

0 

Oi 

0 

06 

0 

0 

Oi 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 

0 

48 

0 

1 

0 

3 

84 

1 

0 

0 

7 

68 

2  c 
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The  (irecian  square  measures  consisted  of  the  plethron, 
or  acre,  equal,  according  to  some,  to  1,'Ht,  or,  accord- 
inn-  to  others,  to  10,000  square  feet,  and  the  aroiirii, 
which  was  half  the  plethron.  The  Roman  square  mea- 
sure was  the  jugerum,  which,  like  the  libra,  or  as, 
was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  uncia,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing tahle,  where  they  are  reduced  to  English  measure. 

4..  Roman  Square  Measure. 


Ju^errnn. 

S.,.  Fl. 

i 

1 

c|t2 

iS. 

Sq.  Ft. 

As 

28800 

26100 

2i000 

21600 

19200 

16800 

n-400 

12000 

9600 

7200 

4800 

2400 

288 

261. 

210 

216 

192 

168 

\U 

120 

96 

72 

48 

24 

2 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

18 
10 

2 
34 
25 
17 

9 

I 
32 
24 
16 

8 

25005 
183-85 
117-64 

51-42 
257-46 
191-25 
125-03 

58-82 
264-85 
198-64 
132-43 

66-21 

Dextaris 

Dodrans 

Bcs 

Septunx 

Quincunx 

Quadrans 

Sextans  

The  Actus  major  was  14,400  square  feet,  equal  to  a  semis  ; 
the  Clima  was  3600  square  feet,  equal  to  sexuncia ;  and 
the  Actus  minimus  was  equal  to  a  sextans. 
Mensura  [Archceol.)  a  bushel  of  corn,  &c. — Mensura  re- 
gaits,  the  king's  standard  measure  kept  in  the  exchequer, 
by  which  all  other  measures  are  to  be  made. 
MENSURA'TION    (^Math.)   that    branch   of  mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  measurement  of  the  extensions,  capa- 
cities, and  solidities,  &c.  of  bodies. 
MENTA'GRA  (Med.)  a  kind  of  obstinate  tetter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  first  appeared  about  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius.    It  began  upon  the  chin,  and  extended  itself  over 
the  rest  of  the  face.     Pliii.  1.  26,  c.  1. 
ME'NTHA  {Dot.)  in  Greek  ^ciVfli),  in  English  Mint,  a  sweet 
smelling  herb,  which  was  so  called  because  it  was  placed 
very  much  on  the  menscr,  or  tables  of  the  Romans  at  their 
festivals.     It  is  a  carminative,   opens  obstructions  of  the 
womb,  and  procures  the  catamcnia  ;  but  if  put  into  milk, 
it  has  tlie  property  of  preventing  coagulation.     Hippocrat. 
de   Vict.  1.  2,  sect.  26;   Aristot.  sect.  20,  prob.2;   Theo- 
jihrast.  1.  7,  c.  7 ;  Columel.  in  Hart. ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  41  ; 
Plin.    1.  19,    c.  8;    Gal.   de    Simpl.    1.6;  Gcopon.  Auct. 
1.  1 2,  c.  25. 
Mentha,  in  the  Linnean  sysian,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14 
Didi/namia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jila/nents  four;    anthers  roundish, — I'iST. 
ncnn  four-cleft;  sti/le  filiform;  slii^ma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Mentha  auri- 
cularia,  Alupccurus,   seu  Majorana. — Mentha    nquatica. 
Sisymbrium,  seu  Aquatica,  Water  i\Iint. — Mentha  sativa, 
Cruciata,  seu  Menta. — Mentha  arvensis,  seu  Calamintha, 
Corn   Mint,    &c.      Clus.   Ilist.  ;    Dod.  I'empt. ;    Bauh. 
Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.   Herb.;    Park.   Theat.  Bat.; 
Raii  Hist.  ;    Tuurn.  Inst. 
.MENTULA'GRA  (Med.)  a  disorder  of  the  penis,  induced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  Krrctores  musculi,  which  causes 
impotence.     Castell.  Lex.  Med. 
MENTZE'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyan- 
dria,  (^rder  1  Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cai..    perianth   five-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  five. — HjAhi.Jilaments  many  ;  anthers  roundish.— 
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PisT.  germ  cylindric  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  sinqile.— 
Peii.  capsule  long ;  seeds  six. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Mcntzelia 
aspera. 
MENYA'NTHES  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pcntan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Scam.  Jilaincnts  five;  anthers  acute. — Pist.  germ 
conical;    style   cylindric;    stigma  bifid.  —  Per.  capsiUc 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Mcnyanthes 
nymphoides,    Limnanthemum,    IVahhchmidia,    sou   Kym- 
phcca.  Fringed  Buckbean,  or  Water-Llly. — Minyanthes 
indica,    seu  Ncdel  ambcl,    Indian   Buck-Bean. — Meny- 
anthcs  trifoliata,   Trifolium,  seu  Acopa,  Common  Buclc- 
beati,   or  Marsh  Trefoil.      Bauh.    Hist.;    Bank.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.;  Toi'.rn.  Inst. 
MEPIII'TIC  (Chem.)  poisonous  like  mephitis,  ai—Mephi- 
tic  Exhalations,  noxious   steams   arising  out  of  the  earth. 
— Mephitic  Air,  ai-wther  name  for  Nitrogen  Gas,  or  Azotic 
Gas,  which  is  fatal  to  animal  life. — Mephitic  Acid,  another 
name  for  Carbonic  Acid,    because   it  cannot  be  respired 
without  occasioning  death. 
MEPHl'TIS  (Chem.)  a  sulphurous  smell  or  exhalation,  which 
the  miners  call  the  Damp,  that  arises  from  corrupt  water 
or  putrid  earth  that  has  lain  long  unmoved.     Virgil  calls  it 
sicva  Mephitis,  because  of  its  noxious  qualities.    .Mephitis 
was  an  Etruscan  word  for.Inno,  who  presided  over  foul  air; 
on  which  account  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Me- 
phitis, by  the  lake  of  Amsanctus,  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  putrid  waters  and  noxious  exhalations.    Cic.  de  Div. 
1.  1,  c.  36 ;    Virg.  JEn.  1.  7,  v.  84 ;  Plin.  1.  2,  c.  93  ;  Gal. 
de  Usu  Part.  1,  7,  c,  8. 
ME'QUIA    (Com.)    a  corn  measure  of  Portugal,  equal  to 

nearly  a  quart. 
MER  A  Noctis  (Archceol.)  midnight. 

MERCATOR'S  Chart  (Geog.)  a  projection  of  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  in  piano,  wherein  the  degrees  upon  the  meridian 
increase  towards  the  poles,  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
parallel  circles  decrease  towards  them.  It  is  so  called  from 
Gerard  Mercator,  a  noted  German  geographer,  its  inventor. 
— Mercator's  Sailing,  the  art  of  finding 
upon  a  plane  the  way  of  a  ship  on  a 
course  assigned,  the  meridians  being  all 
parallel,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude 
straight  lines.  In  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle, A  b  c,  let  A  b  be  the  true  differ- 
ence of  latitude  between  two  places,  the 
angle  i  Ac  the  angle  of  the  course  sailed, 
and  A  c  the  true  distance  sailed,  then  will 

i  c  be  what  is  called  the  dejiarture,  as  in    g/     — 

plane  sailing.  Produce  A  b  till  it  be  /  '-^'^  '""■^' 
equal  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  draw  B  C  pa- 
rallel to  be,  so  shall  B  C  be  the  difl\;rcnce  of  longitude. 
Now,  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  triangles,  Kbc,  ABC, 
when  three  of  the  parts  are  given,  the  rest  may  be  found, 
as  in  the  following  proportions  ;  as 

Radius  -.  sin.  course  ::  distance  :  departure. 

Radius  :  cos.  course  : :  distance  :  dif.  hit. 

Radius  :  tan.  course  : :  nierid.  dif.  lat.  :   dif.  long. 

by  means  of  which  proportions  all  the  cases  of  Mercator's 
sailing  may  be  resolved. 

MEUCAT041UM  festum  (Ant.)  a  festival  kept  by  the 
Roman  merchants  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  honour  of  Mer- 
cury, on  which  occasion  a  sow  was  sacrificed.  Pest,  de 
Verb.  Signif. 

MERCEDO'NIUS  (Ant.)  or  Merhedonius,  an  epitiiet  for 
the  intercalary  month,  brought  into  the  account  every  other 
year,  and  appointed  by  Numa  for  the  payment  of  rents, 
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wages,  &c.;  so  called  from  merces,  a  reward  or  pay.— -iVcr- 
cedoitiiC  Dies,  pay-days  appointed  by  Julius  Cajsar,  instead 
of  that  month.  P/ut.  in  Xum.  ct  Cas.  ;  Fest.  dc  Verb. 
Si^ivf.;  TcrtuU.  de  Idolol.  c.  13  ;  Scalig.de  Emcndat.  Temp. 

ME'ilCER  (Com.)  one  who  deals  in  wrought  silks. 

MERCERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1393.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are 
"  gules,  a  demi-virgin,  with  her  hair  disshe- 
velled,  crowned,  issuing  out  (and  within  an 
orb)  of  clouds,  all  ^jro/;e)\" 

ME'RCHAXT  adventurers  (Her.)  vide  Adven- 
turers. 

ME'RCHANT-MAN  {Mar.}  a  trading  ship  employed  in 
importing  and  exporting  goods. 

MERlH.VNT-SE'RVICE  {Com.)  a  marine  service  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  King's  service. 

MERCHANT-TAI'LORS,  Company  of  (Her.) 
were  rirst  called  tailors  and  linen-armourers. 
Thev  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  1501, 
by  tiio  name  of  Merchant-Tailors.  Their  ar- 
morial ensigns  are  "  Argent,  a  tent  royal, 
between  two  parliament  robes,  gules,  lined 
ermine  ;  on  a  chief,  azure,  a  lion  of  England. 

ME'RCHENLAGE  {Archccol.)  the  laws  of  the  Mercians,  a 
people  who  formerly  inhabited  diiferent  counties  in  En- 
gland. 

ME'RCHET  {Lavi)  or  Maid's  Fee,  a  fine  anciently  paid  by 
inferior  tenants  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  their  daughters  in  marriage. 

ME'RCI.A.  (.4rch(Col.}  Amerciament. 

MERCU'RIALS  [Med.)  things  compounded  or  prepared 
with  quicksilver. 

MERCL  RIA'LIS  (i?o<.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  7  Poli/andria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted. — Cor. 
none.  —  St A^i. filaments  nine;  anthers  twin.  —  Pist. 
romulish ;  sti/les  two  ;  stigmas  reflex.  —  Per.  capsule 
roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals  and  perennials.  The 
following  are  perennials,  as  the — yiercurialis  perennis, 
seu  Cynocrambe,  Dog's  Mercury. — Mercurialis  tomen- 
tosa,  seu  Phyllon,  Woolly  Mercury,  &c.  The  following 
are  annuals,  namely,  the — Mercurialis  ambigua.  Doubt- 
ful Mercury,  and  the — Mercurialis  annua.  Annual  Mer- 
cury. Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park:  Theat.  Bot. ;  Rail  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

Mercuri.\lis  is  also  the  Acalypha  Virginica  of  Linnaeus. 

MERCL'RIALIST  (Astron.)  one  born  under  the  planet 
Mercury. 

ME'RCURIES  {Com.)  venders  of  printed  books  or  papers. 

MERCU'RIUS  {Min.)  Mercury,  or  Quicksilver,  the  Hy- 
drargyrum of  Linnaeus. 

ME'RCURY  (Astron.)  the  smallest  of  the  inferior  planets 
marked  b}'  the  character  5  ,  is  the  nearest  to  the  sun,  being 
never  at  a  greater  distance  than  36  millions  of  miles.  He 
performs  his  sidereal  revolution  in  87  days,  23  hours,  15'4'3", 
and  his  mean  synodical  revolution  in  116  days.  He  emits 
a  brilliant  white  light,  but  by  reason  of  his  keeping  always 
near  the  sun,  he  is  frequently  to  be  seen  only  for  a  short 
time.  He  appears  a  little  after  sun-set,  and  again  a  little 
before  sun-rise.  Sometimes,  when  he  plunges  into  the 
sun's  rays  in  the  evening,  he  may  be  seen  crossing  the 
sun  under  the  form  of  a  black  spot ;  which  passage  is 
called  the  Transit  of  Mercury,  and  is  in  reality  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  motion  of  .Mercury,  as  ho  recedes 
from  the  sun,  is  direct  in  reference  to  the  stars:  when  he 
is  about  18^  distant  he  appears  to  be  stationary,  and  after- 
wards his  course  becomes  retrograde,  [vide  Astronomy, 
and  fig.  36,  Plate  19] 
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Mercury  {Her.)  signifies  the  colour  purple  in  blazoning 
the  arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

Mercury  {Bot.)  the  Mercurialis  of  Linnaeus.  —  English 
Mercury,  the  Chenopodium  bonus  Hcnricus,  a  perennial. 

MERCY  Seat  {Ant.)   a  table,  or  cover,  lined  on  both  sides  ' 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  set  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
on  each  side  of  wjiich  was  a  cherubim  of  gold  with  wings 
spreading  over  the  JNIercj'-Seat. 

ME'RGANSER  {Orn.)  the  Mergus  of  Linnaus,  a  water- 
fowl very  similar  in  appearance  and  size  to  a  goose,  which 
frequents  the  Hebrides  during  the  winter  season. 

ME'RGER  {Lazv)  is  where  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  meet 
in  one  and  the  same  person  without  any  intermediate 
estate;  in  that  case  the  lesser  is  merged  or  lost  in  the  greater, 
as  if  the  fee  comes  to  the  tenant  for  years,  or  for  lite,  then 
the  particular  estates  are  merged  in  the  fee. 

ME'RGUS  (Orn.)   a  sea-fowl  so  called  because  it  gets  its 
food  mcrgendo  by  diving :  it  portends   the  approach   of  a 
storm  by  flying  to  the  land. 
Virg.  Geor.  1.  1,  v.  361. 

Cum  medio  cclcres  revolant  ei  aiiuore  mergi, 
Clamoremque Jerunt  ad  lit(»'a. 

Lucan.  1.5,  v.  553. 

Kec  placet  incertus  quipivixxat  aquara  Delphi, 

Aitt  siccitrn  quod  fTiergtis  amat  quodque  ausa  volare, 
Ardea  sublimis  penruE  confUa  natanti. 

Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  1,  c.  1  ;   Theophrast.  de  Sign.  Pluv. 
et    Vent.;  Plin.  1.  18,   c.35;  £lian.  Hist.;   Anim.  Hist. 
1.  7,  c.  7. 
Mergus,  iii  the  Linnenn  system,  a  genus  of  birds.  Order 
Anseres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  toothed,  cylindrical,  hooked  at 
the  point ;  nostrils  small,  oval ;  feet  four-toed,  the  outer 
toe  longest. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — 
Mergus  7ninutus,  the  Minute  Merganser. — Mergus  ser- 
rator,  the  Red-breasted  Merganser. — Mergus  mergan- 
ser, the  Goosander. — Mergus  castor,  the  Dun-Diver. — 
Mergus  albellus,  the  .Sinew  or  White  Nun. — yicrgus  im- 
perialis,  the  Imperial  Goosander. 
MERIA'NA  (Eot.)  et  Marienella,  the  Antholyza  mariana  of 

LinnaDus. 
MERI'DIAN  (Astron.)  in  the  Greek  fis<riijU//3fivo;,  or  fAirif^- 
/3fpi>05 ;  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  world,  as  also  through  the  Zenith  and 
Nadir,  and  crossing  the  Equinoctial  at  right  angles.  It 
divides  the  sphere  into  two  hemispheres,  eastern  and  west- 
ern, and  is  called  meridian  from  the  Latin  Mcridies,  mid- 
day, or  noon,  because  when  the  sun  comes  to  this  circle, 
it  is  then  mid-day,  or  noon,  to  all  under  it.  Gem.  Eleni. 
Astronom.  ;  Cleom.de  Sphcvr. ;  Procl.de  Sphcer. 
Meridian  is  also  a  great  circle  on  the  terrestrial  sphere 
passing  through  the  North  and  South  Poles,  and  any  given 
place :  thus  the  meridian  of  London  is  that  circle  which 
passes  through  London  and  the  poles  of  the  earth.  These 
meridians  are  as  numerous  as  the  places  on  the  earth, 
and  the  first  Meridian  is  that  from  which  the  reckoning 
commences.  This  is  fixed  differently  by  different  nations, 
the  capital  of  each  country  being  mostly  chosen  as  the 
first  meridian  for  their  respective  globes. — Meridian  Line 
is  an  arch,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  terminated 
each  way  by  the  horizon. — Meridian  of  a  globe  is  the 
brazen  circle  on  which  the  globe  hangs  and  turns. — Meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  is  the  greatest  height  of 
them  when  they  are  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  where 
they  are  observed. 
MERIDIAN  LINE  (Diall.)  a  right  line  arising  from  the  in- 
tersection of  the  meridian  of  the  place  with  the  plane  of 
the  dial. 
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MtMDi AS  mngneiical  (Mar.)  a  great  circle  passing  through 

or  bj'  the  magnetical  poles. 
MERI'DIONAL  DISTANCE  (iUfl)-.)  the  difference  of  the 
longitude  between  the   Meridian  under  which  the  ship  is 
at  present,   and  any  other  she  was  under  before. — Mcri- 
ilioiial  Pints,  the  parts  by  which  the  meridians  in  INIerca- 
tor's  or  Wright's  charts  increase,  as  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude decrease. 
MEUI'LLION  (Her.)  an  instrument  used  by  the  Hatband- 
makers,  by  wliom  it  is  borne  as  a  part  of  their  arms. 
MERI'SMUS   (R/iet.)  jM-sfir/iis,  in   Latin  Pariitio,  called  by 
Cicero,  Digestio  ;  the  right  tlistribution  of  the  heads  of  a 
discourse  in  their  proper  places.     Cic.de  Orat.  1.3,  c.  52; 
Hennog.  ff«pi  i^.  1.  1  ;  QuiiilH.  1.  4,  c.  5;  Aristid.;  s-fpi  Aoy. 
srsAiT". ;  Until.  Lup.de  Fig.  1.  1,  c.  17. 
ME'RITOT   (Sport.)  a  sort  of  play   used  by   children,  by 

swinging  in  ropes. 
ME'RKIN  (Giiiin.)  a  mop  to  clear  cannon  with. 
MERLA'NGIUS  (Zool.)  the  Ascllus  marinus  of  Linna;us. 
ME'RLIN    (Orn.)   the  Fiiko  escilon   of  Linnaeus;  a  kind  of 
hawk  twelve  inches  long,  which  inhabits  Europe,  and  mi- 
grates southerly  during  the  winter.     This  species  was  for- 
merly used  in  hawking,  and  its  nest  was  valued  at  twenty- 
four  pence. 
METiLON  (Fort.)  that  part  of  the  breastwork  of  a  battery 

which  is  between  two  port-lioles. 
ME'llMAIlJ  (Her.)  a  fictitious  animal  repre- 
sented in  coat  armour  with  the  head  of  a  wo- 
man and  the  tail  of  a  fish,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  "  He  beareth  argent  a  mermaid,  gules 
crined  or,  holding  a  mirror  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a  comb  in  her  left,  by  the  name  of  El/is." 
MEROIJA'LNEUM  (Med)  from  f.-jif%,  a  part,  and  tSu^^xtun, 

a  bath  ;  a  partial  bath,  or  bathing. 
ME'ROCELE  (Med.)  from /«-)jp«,  a  thigh,  and  w'ai),  a  tu- 
mour ;  a  femoral  hernia. 
ME'ROPS  (Orn.)  the  Bee-Eater;  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order 
Piece,  having  the  hill  curved  ;  nostrils  small,  at  the  base  of 
the  bill ;  tongue  small,  the  tip  generally  jagged ;  yw/  gres- 
sorial. 
ME'RTON,  Statutes  of  (Law)  Statutes  made  at  Merton. 
ME'RULA  (Orn.)  the  Blackbird,   or  the  Turdus  nierula  of 

Linna;us. 
Merula  (Ich.)  a  raerling,  or  whiting  ;  a  sort  of  fish 
MERU'EIUS  (Dot.)  a  species  ol'  A^aricus. 
MESA'NCYLUM  (Anl.)  a  kind  of  spear  which  was  thrown. 
MESAR/E'ON  (Antit.)  the  same  as  the  Mescnterium. 
ME.SARA'IC  (Aunt.)    an  epithet   for  the  veins   branching 

from  the  Vena  Porta,  and  enclosed  in  the  mesentery. 
MESAU'LA  (Ant.)    an  entry,  or  passage,  between  a  hall 

and  a  parlour.      Vitruv.  I.  6,  c.  10. 
ME'.SCH-FAT  (Husband.)  a  mashing  vessel  for  brewing. 
ME'SE   (Mus.)  ^(0-1!,  i.e.  ;K"f«'^,  the  middle  string,  which,  in 
seven,   is  the  fourth,  and  therefore  Boetius  makes  it  to  be 
the  sun's  note.  In  the  present  scale  it  answers  to  a  la  mi  re. 
Euclid.  Introd.  Harmon.;    Vitruv.  1.  5,   c.  i;  Bald.  Lex. 
Vitruv. 
MESEMBRYA'NTHEMU/VI  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
12  Icosnndria,  Order  3  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cm.. perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. —  STAM./(7nmen/i  numerous;  anthers  incumbent. — 
V I  ST.  germ  inferior;  slijles  awlshapcd;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Mescmhri/an- 
themum  nodi/torum,  seu  Kali,  Egyptian  Fig-Marigold. — 
Mescmliri/rinthemum  copticum,  Coptic  Fig-Marigold. — 
Mesemhrijanthemum  noctijlorum.  Night-flowering  F"ig- 
Marigold. — Mcscmbrynnthcmum  splendcns.  Shining  Fig- 
Marigold  :  but  the  following  are  annuals,  namely,  the — 
Mcsembrijunthemum  crystallinum,  seu  Ficoides,  Diamond 
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Fig-Marigold,  or  Jce-pla.nt.—Mesembri/anthemum  apeta- 
lum.  Dwarf-spreading   Fig-Marigold. —  Mesembryatithc' 
mum  limpidum.  Transparent  Fig-Marigold,  &-c.     Clus. 
Hist.;    Dod.   Pcmpt.;   Bauh.   Hist.;   Bauh.    Pin.;   Qer. 
Herb.;   Park.  Theat.  Bot.;   Rati  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 
MESENTE'RIC   (Anal.)  belonging  to  the  mesentery  as  the 
— Mesenteric  Arteries,  which   are   two   branches    of  the 
aorta. — Mesenteric  Glands,  conglobate  glands  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  of  the  mesentery. — Mesenteric  veins,  those 
that  run  into  one  trunk  and  evacuate  their  contents  into 
the  Vena  Porter, 
MESENTERI'TIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  mesentery. 
MESE'NTERY  (Anat.)  in  Greek  ///io-»Ts'p»j»,  from  /*fVi>?,  the 
middle,  and  'intfcv,  an  intestine  ;  a  membrane  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and 
to  which  the  intestines  adhere.     It  is  formed  by  a  dupli- 
cature  of  the   peritonaeum,  and  contains  within  the  mem- 
brana  adiposa,  lacteals,  lymphatics,  lacteal  glands,  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves. 
MESITIE  (Med.)  a  disorder  of  the  liver,  accompanied  witha 

sense  of  heaviness,  a  tumour,  inflammation,  &c. 
ME'SLES    (Her.)   an   ancient  term  for   a   field   composed 

equally  of  metal  and  colour,  as  gyronny,  paly,  &c. 
ME'SLIN  (Husband.)  corn  that  is  mixed,  as  wheat,  r^'e,  &c. 

to  make  bread. 
ME'SNE   (Laiv)   a  lord  of  a  manor  who  held  of  a  superior 
lord  having  tenants  under  himself;  also  a  writ  which  lies 
where  there  is  a  lord  mesne  and  a  tenant Mesne  Pro- 
cess, a  process  that  issues  pending  the  suit  upon  some  in- 
terlocutory matter,  as  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  and 
the  like. 
MESO'CHON  (Mus.)  the  chanters  or  orderers  of  the  choir. 
MESO'CHORUS   (Ant.)  /jtiitrix'fi,  he  who  in  public  assem- 
blies gave  the  signal  for  acclamations,  that  all  might  join 
in  at  the  same  time.    " 
MESOCO'LON  (Attat.)  ii>t(rixu>,i»,  that  part  of  the  mesen- 

tery  which  is  joined  to  the  colon. 
MESOCRA'NIUM    (Anal.)    from    /aiVo;,   the  middle,  and 

xpxnoa,  the  skull ;  the  crown  or  vertex  of  the  head. 
MESOGA'STRION   (Anal.)  from  /«,iV«?,  the  middle,  and 
V«5'»f,  the  stomach ;  the  substance  on  the  concave  part  of 
the  stomach,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent  parts.  ' 

MESOGLO'SSI  (Ajiat.)  muscles  inserted  in  the  middle  of 

the  tongue. 
MESOI'DES  (Mus.)  a  sort  of  Melopoeia  which  was  performed 

by  means  of  the  nie.in  or  middle  chords. 
MESOLA'BIUM  (il/a/A.) /*i<ro>«/3io>;  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment for  finding  mean  proportionals  between  any  two  given 
lines. 
MESOLEUCUS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  black  colour, 
with  a  white  vein  in  the  middle.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  II  ;  Jsidor. 
Orig.V  16,  c.  11. 
MESOME'LAS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  with  a  black  vein 
in  the  middle.     Plin.  I.  37,  c.  11  ;  Isid.  Orig.  I.  l(i,  c.  11. 
MESOME'RA  (Anat.)   from  /«/iVo;,    the  middle,  and  /*>:p5?, 

femur  ;  the  parts  between  the  thighs. 
MESOMPHA'LION    (Anat.)  from   (".sVo,,  the  middle,  and      , 

iljijipx>,ti<;,  the  navel ;  the  middle  of  the  navel. 
MESON  (Mus.)  //-irat,   a    name   given   by  the  Greeks  to     t 
their  second  tetrachord.     It  is  the  genitive  plural  of  fciVet, 
mean  or  middle,  because  it  occupies  the  middle  place  be- 
tween the  first  and  third. 
MESO'PHRYON  (Anat.)  from  ^"Vo;,  the  middle,  and  o^pi/'a, 

the  eye-brows ;  the  space  between  the  eye-brows. 
MESOPLEU'RIA   (Anat.)  /^fo-os-AiupioK,  from  f</f<ro5,  and  a-Atf- 

pioi',  the  pleura ;  the  spaces  between  the  ribs. 
MESOPLEU'RII    (Anat.)    the  intercostal  muscles,  about 

twenty-two  in  number,  which  lie  between  the  ribs. 
MESOPOTA'MENON  (Med.)  an  ointment.    Paul.  Mginet. 
1.7,  c.  21. 
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MESOPY'CNI  (Mus.)  /AuriTnum,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  tlie  second  sound  of  every  tetrachord. 
MES0RE'CTU;M  (Aunt.)  from  /^wo;,  the  middle,  and  rec- 
tum, the  portion  of  the  peritonaeum  which  connects  the 
rectum  to  the  pelvis. 
MESOSPHiE'IlUM   (Bot.)    a  sort   of   Indian   Spikenard. 

Plin.  1.  12,  c.  12. 
MESOZEU'GMA    {Gram.)    from   ^AsVa;,    the  middle,    and 
^iuyjK/a  ;  a  part  of  a  zeugma,  which  forms  a  grammatical 
figure. 
ME'SPILUS   (Bof.)    («.i<rT<>6;,  a  thorny  tree,   the  fruit  of 
which  is  astringent.     Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  12; 
Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  169;  Plin.  1.  i5,  c.  20;  Gal.  dc  Alim. 
Facul.  1.  2,  c.  3S. 
Mespilus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  2  Pcntagijnia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilamotts  twenty;   anthers  simple. — Fist. 
germ  inferior ;  stj/les  five  ;  stig7nas  headed. — Pek.  herry 
globular;  seeds  five. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Mespilus  pyra- 
cantha,  Cxyacantha,  Pyracantha  uva,  sen  Rhamnus,  Ever- 
green Thorn  or  INIespilus. — Mesphilus  Germanica,   seu 
Neflier,    Dutch  Medlar. — Mespiliis  amelanchier,   Pyrtis 
sorbus,  Vitis,  seu  Diospyros,  Alpine  Mespilus. — Mespilus 
chamce-mespilics,  Cralicgus,  Chamce-mespilus,   seu  Boto- 
naster,  8<;c.     Cltts.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;   Bauh.   Hist.; 
Bauh.   Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;    Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;    Kaii 
Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 
Mespilus  is  also  another  name  hr  t\\e  Cratcegiis  of  Linnaeus. 
MESS  [Mil.)  a  sort  of  ordinary  where  officers  eat  and  drink 
together  at  a  regulated  price. — Blue  Mess,  the  mess  of  the 
royal  guards  so  called. — Guard-Mess,  the  table  formerly 
kept  by  his  Majesty  for  the  life  and  foot  guards  in  St. 
James's  palace. 
MESSA'RIUS  (Archcvol.)   a  chief  servant  in  husbandry,  a 

bailiff. 
MESSE  {Mus.)  in  Italian  Messa,  particular  pieces  of  divine 

music  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  Romish  church. 
Messe  {Com.)  a  piece  of  money  in  India,   valued  at  about 

fifteen  pence  sterling. 
ME'SSE-THANE  {Ecc.)  a  mass  priest. 
ME'SSENGERS  of  the  E.vcheguer  {Law)  officers  belonging 
to  that  court,  who  attend  the  lord  treasurer,  to  carry  his 
letters,  &c. — Kinp-'s  Messengers,  officers  who  attend   the 
secretary  to  carry  dispatches,  to  take  state-prisoners  into 
custody,  &c. — Messenger  of  the  press,  one  who  by  order 
of  the  court  searched  printing  houses,  booksellers'  shops, 
&c.  in  order  to  find  out  seditious  books. 
MESSERSCHMl'DIA  (Boi.)   a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. — St  am.  Jilatnents  five;  anthers  awl-shaped. — 
Fist,  germ  subovate ;  style  cylindric  ;  stigmas  ovate. — 
Per.  berry  dry ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     Tlie  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Messers- 
chmidia  aiguzia,  seu  Tournejortia. 
MESSI'AH  {Bibl.)   n'»o,    i.  e.   anointed,  the  same  as   the 
Greek  j;p's-o!,  the  name  and  title  of  our  LORD  and  SA- 
VIOUR JESUS  CHRIST. 
ME'SSINA  {Archeeol.)  reaping  time,  harvest. 
ME'SSIS  sementcm  sequitur,  {Laxo)  i.  e.  the  crop  belongs  to 
the  sower,  a  maxim  in  Scotch  Law  in  regard  to  bonajide 
possession. 
ME'SSUA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted. —  Cor. 
petals  four. — St A^i.  f laments  numerous;  anthers  o\ ate. 
— PiST.  germs  roundish  ;  style  cylindric ;  stigmas  thickish. 
—Per.  nut  roundish ;  seeds  single. 
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Species.  The  single  species,  the  Mcsstcajerrea,  Nagastarium, 
\aglias,  Calophyllum,  seu  Balutta,  is  a  tree.     JRaii  Hist. 

ME'SSUAGE  {Law)  a  dwelling  house,  with  some  land  ad- 
joining, as  garden,  orchard,  and  all  appurtenances  thereto. 
Bract.  1.  5,  c.  28. 

ME'STILO  (Arclucol.)  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 

ME'TA   (Ant.)  the  goal,  a  pillar  of  wood  or  stone  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  at  the  end  of  the  course  race,  where  the 
chariots  turned. 
Hor.l  1,  od.  1,  v.  4. 

^^—  vKtaquefervidis 
Eiitata  nUis. 

Its  form  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid. 
Met.  1.  1,  V.  106. 

metasque  iwitata  cupressus. 

Isidor.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  30. 
META'BASIS  {Med.)  from  fjuiTa/Bulvui,  to  digress;  a  change 

in  the  remedies,  or  in  the  symptoms  of  a  disease. 
META'BOLE  {Med.)  fbtTufiiiXyi,  a  change  of  any  kind. 
METACA'RPAL  Bones  {Anat.)  the  five  longitudinal  bones 

situated  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers. 
METACA'RPUS   {Anat.)  a  bone  of  the  arm  composed  of 

four  bones,  which  are  joined  to  the  fingers. 
METACAR'PIUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  belonging  to  the  meta- 
carpus. 
METACHEIRI'XIS  {Surg.)  from /*iT«;Kf(f'^^,  to  perform  by 

the  hand  ;  surgical  operation. 
META'CHRONTSM  (Chron.)  an  error  in  chronology,  rec- 
koning either  under  or  over  the  proper  time. 
METACINE'.MA    (Med.)    /iiT«xi/>j/*c<,    a  distortion   in  the 

pupil  of  the  eye. 
METAGI'TNIA  {Ant.)  fbtTayitTna,  a  festival  in  the  month 
Metagitnion,  in  honour  of  Apollo.     Pint,  de  Exil. ;  Har- 
pocration  ;    Suidas. 
METAGI'TNION  (Chron.)  an  Athenian  month,  answering 
to  the  latter  part  of  our  July  and  the  beginning  of  August, 
[vide  Chronology'] 
MET.\CONDYLI    {Anat.)    ^£t«kot^i,Aoi,   the  utmost  bones 

of  the  fingers. 
METAL  {Min.)  iJ>iTct?t>^m,  a  substance  possessing  peculiar 
properties,  which  is  bred  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Me- 
tals rarely  occur  in  their  native  pure  or  unalloyed  state, 
but  mostly  m  combination  with  some  other  body ;  as  with 
sulphur,  oxygen,  and  acids,  particularly  with  the  carbonic, 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids.  They  are  also 
sometimes  found  in  combination  with  each  other.  In  their 
different  states  of  combination  they  are  said  to  be  mi- 
neralized, and  are  distinguished  by  their  ores,  which, 
when  found  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  in  cavities,  are 
called  veins.  When  the  metallic  matter  of  ores  is  en- 
crusted, as  it  generally  is,  with  some  earthy  substance, 
different  from  the  rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situated,  this  is 
termed  its  matrix,  which  is,  however,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  mineralizing  substance,  as  sulphur,  &c.  with 
which  the  metal  is  combined. 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  metals  are  as  follow: — 
1.  Lustre.  Their  metallic  lustre,  or  that  particular  bril- 
liancy which  they  possess  above  every  other  substance, 
for,  although  some  other  bodies  may  possess  it  on  their 
surface,  yet  there  are  none  which  this  lustre  pervades 
throughout,  as  in  metals.  This  property  renders  them 
peculiarly  proper  for  mirrors,  of  which  they  form  the 
basis.  The  reflecting  powers  of  some  metals  have  been 
found  to  vary  in  the  following  order,  where  the  highest 
number  denotes  the  strongest  power. 

Brass 100  Steel  70 

Silver 90  Lead 60 

Tinfoil     8.0  Tinfoil,      softened     by 

Planished  Block  Tin, .  80         mercury 50 
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Their  reflecting  power,  however,  is  generally  found  to  i 
be  proportionate  to  their  polish. 

2.  Opacilij.  They  are  perfectly  opaque  and  impervious  to  | 
the  li^ht  even  when  reduced  to  thin  plates,  so  that  silver 
leaf  1  a  u'o  0  0  of  an  inch  thick  docs  not  admit  a  single  ray 
to  pass  through  it.  Gold  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  for  when  reduced  to  a  leaf^Wmrtr  of  an  inch  thick, 
it  transmits  light  of  a  lively  green  colour.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that,  as  Newton  supposed,  other  metals 
would  also  reflect  light  if  they  could  be  beaten  to  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  thinness. 

3.  Density.  They  are  the  densest  and  heaviest  of  all  sub- 
stances in  nature.  The  heaviest  fossil,  not  metallic, 
haviniT  a  specific  gravity  much  below  that  of  the  lightest 
mctalT  They  differ,  however,  from  each  other  in  this 
particular,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

Metal. 


Spec.  Grav. 

Brass 8-30 

Cobalt   7-SO 

Iron    ""TO 

Molybdenum 7-4-0 

Tin 7-30 

Zinc  7-00 

Manganese    6'70 

Antimony 6*50 

Tellurium 6-10 

Sodium 0-972 

Potassium 0-860 


Metal.  Spec.  Grav. 

Platinum   22-069 

Gold 1925 

Tungsten 17-50 

Mercury    13-56 

Palladium 11 '.55 

Lead 11-30 

Silver 10-50 

Bismuth 9-80 

Uranium    8-90 

Copper 8*87 

Arsenic 8.40 

Nickel   8-30 

i.  MaUeahilily.  Malleability,  or  the  capacity  of  being  ex- 
tended by  the  hammer,  belongs,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
metals,  but  not  to  all  metals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
cadmium,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  palladium, 
possess  different  degrees  of  malleability,  nearly  in  the 
order  in  which  they  follow  each  other,  the  highest  degree 
standing  first.  This  property  is,  however,  considerably  in- 
creased by  heat ;  and  the  density,  as  well  as  hardness  of 
the  metal's,  is  increased  by  their  being  hammered. 
5.  DuclUily.  Metals  that  arc  malleable  are  also  ductile, 
that  is,  they  admit  of  being  drawn  out  into  wires.  Their 
ductility  is  nearly  in  the  following  order :  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  palladium. 
To  metallic  wires  belongs  also  a  certain  degree  o( tenacity, 
or  power  of  supporting  a  weight  without  breaking,  which 
lias  been  found  to  vary  in  different  wires  in  the  following 

proportions. 

'      '  lb.  avoird.  Dec. 

A  wire  of  Iron  supporting 549-250 

Copper 302-278 

Platinum   274-320 

Silver 187-137 

Gold 180-763 

Zinc 109-540 

Tin 3V630 

Lead 27-621 

Some  of  the  malleable  and  ductile  metals  have  also  a  high 
degree  of  elasticity,  which  fits  them  for  the  mechanical 
purpose  of  springs.  Steel  and  iron  possess  this  property 
above  all  other  metals. 

6.  Brittlcncss.  Brittlcness  is  a  distinguishing  property  of 
some  metals,  as  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Bismuth,  Cerium, 
Chrome,  Cobalt,  Columbium,  Manganese,  Molybdenum, 
Tellurium,  Tungsten,  Titanium,  Uranium. 

7 .  Hardness.  None  of  the  metals  are  remarkable  for  hard- 
ness, and  some  are  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  nail.  The 
following  metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  hard- 
ness ;  namely,  Tungsten,  Palladium,  Manganese,  Iron, 
Nickel,  Platinum,  Copper,  Silver,  l')ismuth,  Gold,  Zinc, 
Antimony,  Cobalt,  Tin,  Arsenic,  Lead. 


Besides  these  physical  characters,  by  which  metals  are 
distinguished  in  a  particular  manner,  they  have  also 
chemical  characters  that  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  Metallic  bodies  are  of  all  others  the  best  conductors  of 
electricity  and  caloric. 

2.  Fusibility  is  a  general  property  of  metals ;  but  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  melt  varies  considerably,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

Mercury  is  fluid  at  the  common  temperature. 

Potassium \!Xf 

Sodium 200^ 

Arsenic 360' 

Tin   450^ 

Lead 600' 

Zinc ._ 700° 

Antimony '•   ....    800 

Silver ■) 

Gold >  in  a  bright  cherry  red  heat. 

Copper J 

Iron    "» 

Nickel    ....   >  in  a  white  heat. 
Cobalt J 


Manganese  •  J  ;„  ^n  intense  white  heat. 


Palladium 
Molybdenum 
Uranium  .  . 
Tungsten  . 
Chrome  . . . 
Titanium  .  . 
Cerium  . . . 
Osmium  .  . 
Iridium  . . . 
Rhodium.  . 
Platinum.  . 
Columbium 


} 


imperfectly  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature of  our  furnaces. 


require  the  intense  heat  pro- 
duced by  an  inflamed  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. 


Many  metals  are  likewise  volatile  at  higher  temperatures 
than  those  required  for  their  fusion,  and  may  be  distilled 
in  close  vessels.  Mercury,  Arsenic,  Potassium,  Tellu- 
rium, and  Zinc  are  volatile,  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Gold 
and  Silver  require  the  heat  drawn  by  the  focus  of  a 
burning  lens  to  convert  them  into  vapour.  They  are 
crystallizable  when  suffered  to  cool  slowly  and  undis- 
turbedly. The  tetrahedron  and  the  cube  are  their  pri- 
mitive figures,  although  they  sometimes  take  the  octo- 
hedral  form. 

3.  Their  susceptibility  of  combination  is  very  considerable 
and  general.  They  all  combine  with  oxygen,  although 
some  require  high  temperatures  to  effect  this  union.  The 
result  of  this  combination  is  called  an  oxide,  and  the  pro- 
cess, oxidation.  Some  metals  combine  with  oxygen  in 
different  proportions,  whence  they  have  received  the 
name  of  protoxide,  deuloxide,  tritoxide,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  different  me- 
tallic oxidos,  with  their  colour  and  relative  |)roportions, 
in  round  numbers,  of  oxygen,  to  100  parts  of  metal. 


Gold  ... 
Platinum 


iridium 


Silver  . . . 
Mercury 


P,ir 

s  of  Oiy- 

uks. 

Colmr. 

f;m 

(iJ  100  i/ 
Metal. 

1 

Brownish  Black 

■  1,0 

1 

Black    .. 

.        8 

2 

.    16     . 

1 

1 

.    14 
.      6 

2 

.    13 

3 

.    20 

1 

Blue 

2 

Red  .... 

.    — 

1 

Olive  .  ... 
Dtack   .. 

.     7 

1 

.     4 
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Mc(a(. 

Oiido 
1 

acid) 
acid) 
acid) 
acid) 

|acid) 

acid) 

Culour. 

Red 

Parti  of  Oiy- 

gen  tn  100  of 

Metal. 

....      8 

Copper   

1 

2 

1 

Red 

Black    

Black    

Red 

Grey 

WTiite 

Yellow  . . . , 
Red 

....    12 

....   25 
....    29 

2 

44. 

Tin    

1 

....    13 

2 

....   27 

Lead 

1 

2 

....      7 
11 

3 

Puce 

Ash  Grey 
Black  .... 
White  .... 
Yellow  . .  . . 

15 

1 

....    27 

2 

unknown 

1 

....    24 

1 

1 

2 

...    3 

11 

Antimony 

Dull  White 
Snow  White 
Yellow  . .  . . 
White   .... 

Ditto 

Blue    . 

....    18 

27 

37 

1 

....    34 

2 

..    82 

Cobalt 

1 

2 

.    ..    19 

Black    . .  . . 
Green   

33 

Manganese 

1 

14 

2 

3 

4. 

1 

28 

i2 

Black 

..    56 

Blue 

^yhite  . . . . 

Yellowish. . 
Black    . .  . . 

....    34 

2 

1 

1 

50 

Tellurium 

....    20 

2 

25 

1 

Black    . .  . . 
Yellow . . . . 
Blue 

2 

25 

1 

2 

Red 

White  . 

3 

1 

White  . .  . . 



White  .... 

17 

2 

Fawn    

....    26 

Many  of  the  metallic  oxides  have  an  attraction  for  water, 
which  they  manifest  by  being  soluble  in  it;  and  also  by 
combining  with  it  in  a  solid  or  gelatinous  form.  The 
result  of  this  latter  combination  is  called  a  hydrate. 
Most  of  the  metals  can  be  combined  with  each  other,  by 
which  they  form  what  are  called  alloys,  or  if  mercury  be 
present,  amalgams,     [vide  Chemistry^ 

The  combinations  of  metallic  bodies  with   sulphur  form 
what  are  called  suljitiurcts,  which  are  formed  in  nearly 
the  following  proportions  of  sulphur  to  100  parts  of  the 
metal  given  in  round  numbers. 
Meta\.        100  parts  with  Sulphur. 

Copper 25 

Iron,   1st 58 

2d   117 

Tin,  Ist    27 

2d 54 

Lead 15 

Nickel,  1st 51 

2d  77 


Zinc 48 

Bisnmth    22 


ihtal.        100  piiTts  u-ith  Sulphur. 

Gold 24 

Platinum,  1st 18 

2d   16 

Palladium 14 

Silver    14 

Antimony 37 

Arsenic,  1st 33 

2d 75 

Cobalt 39 

Molybdenum    67 


The  combination  of  chlorine  with  metals  forms  chlorides  ; 
that  of  iodine  with  metals  forms  iodides ;  that  of  phos- 
phorus with  metals  metallic  phosphurets ;  that  of  car- 
bon carburets.  Metals  do  not  combine  with  earths  by 
fusion  ;  but  the  metallic  oxides  readily  combine  with 
acids,  alkalies,  and  earths,     [vide  Chemistry] 
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From  the  above-mentioned  properties,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal, different  classifications  have  been  made  of  metals, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  simplest  among  the  modern 
forms,  which  includes  the  metals  within  four  classes, 
comprehending,  namely  : — First,  the  malleable  metals, 
as  Gold,  Platinum,  &c.  Secondly,  the  brittle  and  easily 
fused,  as  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Tellurium,  Selenium. 
Thirdly,  the  brittle  and  difficultly  fused,  as  Cobalt, 
Manganese,  Chrome,  ^Molybdena,  Uranium,  and  Tung- 
sten. Fourthly,  the  refractory  metals,  i.  e.  such  as  have 
never  yet  been  exhibited  in  a  perfectly  metallic  form, 
but  always  in  combination  with,  more  or  less,  of  oxygen, 
as  Titanium,  Colurabium,  and  Cerium. 

The  metals  hitherto  discovered  are  forty-two  in  number, 
of  which  seven  were  known  in  the  earliest  ages,  and 
were  designated  by  the  same  name  and  symbol  as  the 
planets,  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  bear  a  relation. 
They  were  as  follow : 


Represented  thus. 

Gold, 

the  Sun,           Q 

Silver, 

Moon,        D 

iNIercury, 

Mercury,    5 

Copper, 

Venus,        $ 

Iron, 

Mars,          (? 

Tin, 

Jupiter,      If. 

Lead, 

Saturn,       Tj 

Metal  (Metal.)  is  the  name  of  some  compositions,  as — Bath 
or  Prince's  Metal,  a  composition  of  the  finest  brass. — 
Bell  Metal,  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin  melted  to- 
gether. 

Metal  (Her.)  there  are  but  two  metals  used  in  coats  of 
arms  ;  namely,  gold,  called  or,  and  silver,  called  argent. 

IMetal  (Gunn.)  a  term  used  in  some  phrases  with  regard  to 
cannon,  as — Over  Metal,  or  "  To  be  laid  over  Metal," 
when  the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  in  disparting  it, 
lies  higher  than  the  breech.—  Under  Metal,  is  when  the 
mouth  lies  lower  than  the  breech. — Right  Metal,  when  a 
piece  lies  truly  level. — Supeifcies  of  Metals,  the  surface  or 
outside  of  a  gun. 

METALE'PSIS  (Bhet.)  a  figure  in  rhetoric  designed  to  be 
the  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succes- 
sion of  significations.  Hermag.  ■irifl  ?ua-. ;  Quint il.  1.  3, 
c.  6;  Sopater.  Jiaij. ;  Aid.  p.  115;  Ulpian.  in  Demosthen. 
^£pi   -xfuifia-ji. 

META'LLA  {Ant.)  or  ad  Mctalla,  vide  Ad. 

META'LLIC  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  metals  ; 
as  Metallic  Currency,  i.  e.  coinage ;  in  distinction  from 
Paper  Currency,  or  notes,  bills,  &c. 

META'LLICI  (.hiat.)  a  name  for  such  among  the  Romans 
as  were  condemned  to  the  mines. 

METALLOGRAPHY  (Lit.)  from  pt,h:^Mc,,  a  metal,  and 
'/fa(pa,  to  describe;  a  treatise  on,  or  description  of  metals. 

METALLU'RGY,  (Met.)  iJt,iTu>,?.xfyU,  from  /juirxMcj,  a  metal, 
and  i'f'/oi,  a  work  ;  the  working  of  metals  so  as  to  render 
them  fit  for  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  The  extraction  of 
the  metal  from  the  ore,  or  the  mineral  substance  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  is  generally  termed  reducing,  or  rc-civin"  the 
metal,  because  it  is  thereby  reduced,  or  brought  into  a 
state  of  purity.  The  first  process  towards  this  end  is  the 
washing  the  ore  in  a  trough  called  the  xvashing  trowh, 
through  which,  a  constant  stream  of  water  being  kept 
running,  the  earthy  particles  are  washed  away,  and  the 
ore  is  left  at  the  bottom.  The  next  step  is  that  of  fusion, 
for  the  promotion  of  which,  particularly  in  the  reduction 
of  ivon,Jltixcs,  ov  Jluxstones,  are  employed,  which,  bcinc 
melted  with  it,  serve  to  purge  the  metal  of  its  dross,  and 
carry  away  all  extraneous  particles.  The  principal  metals, 
which  are  rendered  applicable  for  useful  purposes,  are 
platina,    gold,  silver,  copper,   iron,   lead,   tin,  zinc,  and 
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bismuth. — Platinum  is  the  densest,  most  infusible,  and  in- 
destructible of  all  metals  ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.  Crude  pla- 
tina,  or  the  ore  from  whicli  platinum  is  procured,  comes 
from  America,  where  it  has  alone  been  found  in  small 
flat  grains  of  silvery  lustre.  It  is  in  this  state  exceedingly 
impure,  containing  no  less  than  nine  other  metals;  but  it 
may  be  reduced  to  purity  by  dissolving  it  in  concentrated 
nitromuriatic  acid,  and  clearing  the  solution  by  sal  animo- 
ttiac.  An  orange  coloured  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom, 
vihich,  when  properly  washed,  dried,  and  reduced  to 
powder  by  a  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  is  the  platinum  in  a 
state  nearly  of  purity.  If  the  process  be  repeated,  it  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  pure ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  fur- 
ther application  of  lieat,  and  hammering  the  grains  in  a 
thin  plate  of  platinum,  a  mass  of  this  metal,  under  the 
name  of  an  ingot,  is  obtained,  which  is  ready  for  any 
future  purpose.  The  gold  of  the  mines  is  cither  in  grains, 
or  in  stones,  or  other  mineral  substance.  The  grains  of 
gold  are  separated  from  the  earth  by  simple  washing. 
The  gold  ore,  or  that  which  is  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, is  a  hard  mineral  abounding  more  or  less  with 
little  brilliant  particles  of  this  metal,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout.  In  order  to  separate  the  gold  from 
the  other  superfluous  matter,  the  ore  is  first  bruised  with 
iron  pestles,  and  then  reduced  to  a  powder  by  means  of 
a  stamping-mill.  This  powder,  which  is  called  Jlour,  is 
then  mixed  up  with  mercury  and  water  into  a  paste,  which 
is  kneaded  and  worked  in  wooden  troughs  filled  with  water. 
Tills  operation  is  continued  for  the  space  of  two  days, 
during  which  time  the  mercury  imbibes  all  the  particles 
of  the  gold,  without  cohering  with  the  coarse  earth  or 
sand,  which  is  easily  washed  away  by  the  water  upon  in- 
clining the  trough.  The  mercury  is  then  worked  off  by 
evaporation  from  the  action  of  fire.  Instead  of  mercury, 
antimony  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  having 
a  similar  property  of  imbibing  all  metals  to  itself,  except 
gold,  which,  as  it  is  the  heavier  body,  falls  like  a  regulus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  which  they  are  melted, 
the  antimony  and  baser  metals  rising  to  the  top  in  the 
form  of  scoria;.  As  the  gold  is,  however,  still  not  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  mixture  of  foreign  substances,  it  is 
necessary  to  extract  them  by  other  processes  which  is 
termed  refining.  Of  these  processes,  the  most  frequent 
is  cupcllation,  or  testing,  with  lead,  and  parting  with  aqua 
fortis.  Cupcllation  is  so  called  from  the  cupel,  a  particular 
kind  of  vessel  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  testing,  from  the 
test,  which  is  a  larger  kind  of  cupel.  This  vessel  is  made 
of  the  ashes  of  animal  bones  in  particular,  and  is  fitted 
to  absorb  metallic  substances  when  changed  by  fire  into 
fluid  scoria.  Gold  is  purified  from  copper  best  by  means 
of  cupcllation.  Parting  with  aqua  fortis  is  one  of  the  most 
common  operations,  both  for  purifying  gold  from  a  little 
silver,  and  for  extracting  a  little  gold  from  a  great  quantity 
of  silver. 

As  gold,  when  cast  into  ingots,  or  bars,  for  the  use  of 
coining,  is  commonly  mixed  or  alloyed  with  an  inferior 
metal,  as  silver  or  copper  ;  another  process,  called  ^.5- 
sai/ing,  is  requisite  to  determine  the  fineness  of  the  gold, 
or  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  other  metal. 
Tlic  degree  of  iineness  of  gold  is  estimated  by  certain 
imaginary  weights,  or  portions,  called  carats,  into  vvliieh 
the  mass  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  and  the  proportion 
which  the  gold  bears  to  its  alloy  is  called  the  assay. 
[vide  Coining] — The  ores  of  silver  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  extraneous  matters  than  other  metals,  and 
are  reduced  by  cupcllation,  or  testing ;  amalgamation,  or 
elii/iiation  ;  and  lif/ualion.  This  latter  process  was 
formerly  employed  in  cases  where  silver  was  mixed  with 
lead  and  copper,  which  three,  being  cast  into  the  form 
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of  round  masses,  or  loaves,  by  means  of  moulds,  are  set 
into  a  furnace  on  an  inclined  plane  of  iron  with  a  small 
channel  grooved  out,  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  I 
By  this  process  the  lead  melts,  or,  as  it  were,  sxveals  •  I 
out  of  the  loaf;  and,  as  the  affinity  between  silver  and 
lead  is  greater  than  that  between  copper  and  lead,  the 
silver  is  carried  with  the  lead  leaving  the  copper  be- 
hind. The  lead  is  then  separated  from  the  silver  by 
cupcllation.  —  Copper  ore  is  first  broken  in  pieces  for 
the  purpose  of  reduction,  which  process  is  called  cobbing. 
After  which  it  undergoes  roasting,  fusions,  and  calcina- 
tions successively,  until  it  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
purity.  The  scum,  which  rises  at  the  top  of  melted 
copper,  iron,  Sec.  is  called  the  slag.  The  plates  of  copper 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  called  rosette  copper,  are  procured 
by  a  particular  management  of  the  copper  while  in  a 
state  of  fusion. — Iron  being  a  refractory  metal,  its  ores 
are  reduced  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  whole 
process  is  distinguished  b}'  the  name  of  smelting,  which, 
after  the  operation  of  pounding  the  ore,  &c.  is  mostly 
effected  by  the  application  of  heat  in  a  blast-furnace,  a 
sort  of  furnace  so  called  from  the  blast,  or  column  of  air, 
which  is  admitted  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
combustion.  When,  by  the  assistance  of  fluxes,  sand, 
&'c.  the  iron  is  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion,  and  dis- 
engaged from  all  extraneous  matter,  it  is  let  out  of  the 
dam  of  the  furnace  by  a  channel  made  in  sand  to  the 
place  of  its  destination.  The  principal  channel,  or 
runner,  is  called  the  sow ;  and  the  lateral  channels,  or 
moulds,  are  denominated  y;/n-s  ;  whence  the  iron  in  this 
staXc'ii  ca\\e&  pig-iron,  ox  cast-iron,  and  is  sold  b)'  the 
measure  of  the  pig,  which  weighs  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  For  the  conversion  of  this  into  soft  or 
malleable  iron,  it  is  heated  again  in  a  particular  furnace 
for  the  purpose,  called  &  finery,  and  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  an  immense  hammer,  the  percussion  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  so  prodigious  as  to  penetrate  the  very 
heart  of  the  mass,  to  agitate  the  finest  particles  of  the 
iron,  and,  by  dissipating  the  calcined  earth  with  other 
heterogeneous  matter,  to  consolidate  the  metallic  parti- 
cles, and  bring  them  into  close  contact.  After  the  mass 
of  iron  has  passed  the  operation  of  the  great  hammer, 
it  is  taken  to  the  nealingfurnace,  or  forge,  where,  by  the 
action  of  the  heat  and  the  hammer,  it  is  rendered  malle- 
able, and  fit  for  use.  This  whole  process  is  distin- 
guished, either  by  the  general  name  of  rejining,  or  by 
the  particular  appellation  of  puddling  ;  and  the  iron,  in 
this  state,  is  commonly  called  xi^rouglit-irnn.  For  the 
conversion  of  wrought-iron  into  steel  particular  furnaces 
are  employed,  into  which  the  masses  of  iron  are  exposed 
to  a  vehement  heat,  until  about  two  thirds  of  it  are 
wasted.  The  remaining  third  is  then  forged  into  steel, 
which  is  only  a  purer  kind  of  iron.  There  is  another 
process  with  iron,  called  case-hardening,  which  consists 
in  covering  the  iron  while  it  is  in  the  forges  with  a  coat 
formed  of  ashes,  the  scrapings  of  iron,  &c.  which  serves  I 
to  harden  the  surface  of  the  iron. —  Tin  and  Lead,  being  I 
more  simple  in  their  composition,  are  reduced  by  tlie 
processes  already  mentioned  with  comparatively  greater 
facility  than  the  other  metals. 
METAISIO'UPHISTS  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  those  sacra- 

mentarians  who  affirmed  that  the  body  of  Jesus  ascended 

into  heaven  wholly  deified.     Pratcol.   dc  Dogmat.   omn. 

Ihcrct. 
METAINIOHPIIO'PSIA  [Med.)  from  A*/'-«i«'">?">'<r'?,  a  change 

of  form,  and  oi^i?,  vision ;  disfigured  vision,  or  a  defect  in  the 

vision,  which  causes  persons  to  see  objects  under  a  form 

diflercnt  from  the  reality. 
METAMO'Ul'IIOSIS  [Nat.)  a  term   applied  generally  to 

the    changes  animals   undergo,    but  particularly   to  the 
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changes  of  form  under  wliich  the  same  insect  appears  at 
difleifiit  times. 

METAPE'DIUM  (Anal.)  the  metatarsus. 

ME'TAPHOR  (Rhet.)  ft^iTaqio^x.,  which  Quintiliaii  renders 
by  translntin,  from  /j^nci^ifu,  to  transfer  ;  a  trope  of  rhe- 
toric, bv  which  a  strange  and  remote  word  is  put  for  a 
familiar  one  b}'  reason  of  the  resemblance  which  it  bears 
to  the  thing  spoken  of;  as  "  The  King  is  the  Iiead  of  his 
kingdom,"  because  the  head  is  the  chief  of  the  members. 
Aristot.  Poet.  c.  21  ;   Qiiiufil.  1.  8,  c.  6  ;    Voss.  Inst.  Rhet. 

META'PHIl.\SIS  [Lit.)  fju'.Ta.(pf-z(Tu;,  a  bare  translation  out 
of  one  language  into  another.  Quintil.  1.  10,  c.  5;  Phot. 
Cod.  170. 

METAPHRE'NU.M  (Aunt.)  ^sT«!ff!..»,  that  part  of  the  back 
which  comes  after  the  midriff. 

METAPHY'SICK.S,  iiJiTxq:vTix.x,  a  science  which  treats  of 
entity  and  its  properties,  or  the  science  of  immaterial 
beings. 

ME'TAPLASM  (Rhet.)  tt'tTuw>Miriij\  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  words  or  letters  are  transposed  or  placed  con- 
trary to  the  usual  order.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ».  p.  58  ; 
Schol.  ad  Thiicyd.  1.  2. 

METAPOROPORE'SIS  (Med.)  a  change  in  the  pores  of 
the  body. 

METAPTO'SIS  (Med.)  f/,iT(izruirii,  the  degenerating  of  one 
disease  into  another. 

META'STASIS  (Med.)  ft.iTu7a.1rii,  is  when  a  disease  de- 
parts from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  apoplectic  people, 
when  the  matter  which  affects  the  brain  is  translated  into 
the  nerves.     Hippocrat.  1.  5,  aph.  7. 

METASY'NCHRISIS  (Med.)  from  y.ir'u,  and  iroyy^f,<ni,  the 
restoring  the  parts  or  passages  of  the  body  to  their  natural 
?tate  ;  or  the  operation  of  a  medicine  externally  applied. 

METATA'RSAL  Bones  (Anat.)  the  five  longitudinal  bones 
between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes. 

METATA'RSIUS  (A„at.)  the  fleshy  muscle  lying  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

METATA'RSUS  (Anat.)  from  ^it«  and  Tapo-oc,  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  is  composed  of  five  small  bones,  connected  to 
those  of  the  first  part  of  the  feet. 

META'THESIS  (Rhet.)  //jirahirif,  from  («/tT«Ti'flii/Ai,  to  trans- 
pose ;  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  words  are  transposed  so 
as  to  convey  a  suitable  meaning ;  as  "  We  should  not  live 
to  eat  but  eat  to  live : "  and  also  letters,  as  pistris  for  pristis. 
Syrian,  ad  Hermog.  Ttpi  s-a?.  apud  AM.  Rhet.  p.  40.  156; 
Jul.  Riijin. 

METATO'RES  (Ant.)  officers  in  the  Roman  army,  who  were 
sent  forward  to  mark  out  the  ground  for  an  encampment. 

ME'TE-CORN  (Archceol.)  a  certain  measure,  or  quantity  of 
corn  formerly  given  by  the  lord  of  a  manor  as  a  reward 
for  labour. 

ME'TE-STICK  (Mar.)  a  staff  of  a  certain  length  fixed  on  a 
broad  board  at  right  angles  in  order  to  measure  or  de- 
termine the  necessary  height  of  a  hold,  and  to  level  the 
ballast. 

ME'TEL  (Bot.)  the  Datura  metel  of  Linnieus. 

METE'MPSYCHI  (Ecc.)  fj.inu.-i^ux,':',  heretics  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  held  the  transmigration  of 
souls. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS  (Theol.)  ^.!rt^4-^;K«»-.;,  the  transrai- 
gration,  or  passing  of  the  soul  out  of  one  body  into  another. 

ME'TEOR  (Sat.)  vide  Meteors. 

METEO'RIC  Stores  (Min.)  semi-metalHc  masses  which  some- 
times fall  from  the  atmosphere. 

METEO'RIC.E  vigiliiE  (Bot.)  a  name  for  the  flowers  which 
open  and  shut  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

METEORO'LOGY'  (Sat.)  y.iTtufoXoyiu,  from  fj^i-nufo,,  a  me- 
teor, and  ^oyo<,  a  discourse ;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on 
meteors,  or  on  the  weather  generally. 

METEOROS'COPY'  (Sat.)  meteoroscopia,  from  /itTi'a/fei,  and 
VOL.   11. 
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o-xoTii',  to  view  ;  that  part  of  astronomy  which  treats  of  the 
difference  of  sublime  heavenly  bodies,  the  distance  of 
stars,  Ac. 

ME'TEORS  (Xat.)  imperfectl}'  mixed  bodies  consisting  oF 
vapours  drawn  up  into  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  and 
exhibited  in  different  forms,  as  in  tliat  of  ignis  fcitiais,  &c. 
— Airy  meteors  are  sucli  as  are  bred  of  flatuous  and  spiritu- 
ous exhalations,  as  winds. —  Il'otery  meteors  are  composed 
of  vapours  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  heat;  as 
rain,  hail,  snow,  &c. 

METER  (Poet.)  vide  Metre. 

Meter  (Com.)  or  C'o«/-»ider,  a  measurer  of  coals  before  they 
are  delivered  out  to  sale. 

METHE'GLIN  (Med.)  in  Latin  methegla,  from  {t-ih,  wine  ; 
a  drink  made  of  water,  honey,  herbs,  &c. 

METHEMERPNUS  (Med.)  Quotidian,  an  epithet  for  a 
fever,  from  f/.iTcc,  and  »,«■!)«,  a  day,  i.  e,  day  by  day. 

ME'THOD  (Log.)  ftiih^oc,  from  ff-fa,  according,  and  c^W,  a 
way  ;  the  apt  disposition  of  things  according  to  their  natu- 
ral order,  or  some  given  rule. 

Method  (Math.)  a  particular  mode  of  solving  questions,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds ;  namely,  the  analytical,  syn- 
thetical, and  poristical. — Analytical  Method  and  Synthe- 
tical Method,  vide  Analysis.  —  Poristical  Method,  that 
which  shows  by  what  means,  and  how  many  different 
ways  a  problem  maj'  be  resolved. 

METHO'DIC  Sect  (Med.)  a  sect  of  physicians,  so  called 
because  they  conducted  their  practice  by  rules  after  the 
manner  of  Galen  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to  the 
empyric  sect. 

ME'THODIST  (Ecc.)  a  denomination  of  professing  Christ- 
ians, so  called  because  they  affected  to  be  more  methodi- 
cal and  regular  in  their  religious  duties  than  other  men. 
They  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 

METHO'NICA   (Bot.)  the  Gloriosa  supcrba  of  Linnaeus. 

METCE'CI  (Ant.)  /K-iToiicoi,  the  sojourners  at  Athens,  who 
formed  a  class  of  inhabitants  distinct  from  the  ToAlVai,  or 
citizens,  and  the  <JoS^oi,  or  slaves.  They  were  permitted  to 
dwell  in  the  city,  and  follow  their  calling  without  molesta- 
tion ;  but  they  were  not  eligible  to  any  office  of  trust  or 
emolument ;  and,  in  return  for  the  protection  granted  to 
them,  the  men  were  obliged  to  carry  certain  vessels  at  the 
Panathenaea  called  (rxa(pxi,  and  the  women  u^ft'a:.  They 
were  likewise  obliged  to  choose  a  patron  called  !7fcruT/if, 
who  was  allowed  to  demand  certain  services  from  them  ; 
and,  in  case  of  failure,  either  as  to  the  choosing  a  patron, 
or  giving  him  his  due,  they  were  liable  to  an  action 
commenced  against  them  before  the  polemarch,  called 
aTfos-ao-i'e  A'xi),  whereupon  their  goods  were  confiscated. 
Besides  this  the  men  paid  annual  tribute  called  /«/£rci'xio». 
Harpocration  ;   Hesychius ;   Stiidas. 

METO'NIC  Cycle  (Astron.)  so  called  from  Meton,  the 
Athenian,  by  whom  it  was  invented ;  the  space  of  nine- 
teen years,  in  which  the  lunations  return,  and  begin  as 
they  were  before ;  it  is  otherwise  called  the  Golden  Number, 
Lunar  Cycle,  or  Cycle  qftlie  Moon,      [vide  Chronology^ 

MET0NY''MI.-V  (Rhet.)  ix,tratvu,i(t,  a  figure  in  rhetoric 
which  implies  a  changing,  or  the  putting  one  name  or 
thing  for  another;  as  when  the  cause  is  put  for  the  eft'ect, 
the  subject  for  the  adjunct,  &c.     Quintil.  In.tt.  1.  8,  c.  6. 

ME'TOPE  (.Irchit.)  fj.iTcxri,  a  space,  or  interval  between  every 
triglyph  in  the  frize  of  the  Doric  Order.     Vitruv.  1.  ^,  c.  \. 

Metope  is  also  said  to  be  a  space  somewhat  less  than  half  a 
metope  at  the  corner  of  the  Doric  frize. 

METO'PION  (Bot.)  the  Rhus  metopium  of  Linnjeus. 

METOPO'SCOPI  (Phil.)  ^iT<.ir<,B-x.3-;«,  from  /..iru,^,,,  the 
forehead,  and  a-y-oiriu,  to  view ;  the  art  of  telling  men's 
natures,  or  inclinations,  bv  looking  on  their  faces. 

METO'SIS  (Med.)  a  kind  of  Amaurosis. 
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METRE  (Poet.)  from  the  Greek  n-iVpo»,  a  measure  ;  a  system 
of  feet  which  compose  a  verse  according  to  a  certain  mea- 
sure,    [vide  Pnetry] 

METRENCHY'TA  [Med.)  from  tx.i>rfu,  the  uterus,  and 
tyx<'^',  to  infuse ;  injections  into  the  uterus. 

METRENCHY'TES  {Surg.)  from  ^^^Tfx,  the  uterus,  and 
i'/X."",  to  infuse;  a  syringe  for  injecting  fluids  into  the 
womb. 

METRE'TA  {Ant.)  /jutTfr.rvi,  a  vessel,  or  measure,  containing 
something  more  than  nine  English  gallons.  Cat.  de  Re 
Rust.  1.  107;   Columb.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  12,  c.  22;  Fannius. 

METRITIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus. 

METROCE'LIDES  (Med.)  from  //-^r^f,  a  mother,  and 
xr.Mc,  a  blemish  ;  marks  impressed  upon  the  child  by  the 
mother's  imagination. 

METROMA'NIA  (Med.)  a  rage  for  composing  verses  which 
is  said  to  have  once  seized  a  person  in  a  tertian  fever,  who 
was  otherwise  by  no  means  gifted  with  poetical  powers. 

METRO'POLI.S  (Geog.)  from  ^ixiif,  the  mother,  and  iroAi;, 
a  city  ;  the  chief  city  of  a  kingdom,  or  province. 

METRO'NOMI  {Aut'.)  ^£7-fo.o>,oi,  officers  who  inspected  the 
sorts  of  measures  among  the  Athenians,  except  those  of 
corn.  They  were  altogether  fifteen  in  number,  five  for 
the  city,  and  ten  for  the  Piraeus,  which  was  the  greatest 
city  in  Athens. 

METROPO'LITAN  (Ecc.)  a  title  given  to  an  archbishop 
because  his  see  is  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province  ;  where- 
fore the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  styled  "  The  Me- 
tropolitan and  Primate  of  all  England  ; "  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  "  The  Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  England." 

METROPTOSIS  (Med.)  fA,iTfi,rru<ni,  the  falling  down  of 
the  womb. 

METRORRHA'GIA  (Med.)  from  ^c^rp*,  the  matrix,  and 
fuyii'V'i  to  break  out ;  an  excessive  discharge  from  the 
uterus. 

METROSIDE'ROS  {Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandiia,  Order  1  Monngipiia. 

Generic  Character.     Cai..  perianth  one-leaved Cou.  ^e- 

tals  i\\c. — Stam.  Jilamenls  long;  anthers  incumbent. — 
Plst.  germ  turbinate ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsules  three-celled  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Metrosideros 
diffiisa,  seu  Melaleuca. — Metrosideros  villosa,  seu  Lepto- 
spermum. — Metrosideros  angustifolia,  seu  Mt/rtus,  &c. 

METTADEL  (Com.)  a  measure  of  wine  containing  one  quart 
and  near  half  a  pint. 

METTESniP  (/,»«')  a  fine  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord 
for  his  omission  to  do  customary  duty. 

ME'UM  (Bot.)  the  Atltamanta  mcum  of  Linna;us. 

MEW  (Falcon.)  a  coop  for  hawks,  or  a  kind  of  cage  where 
hawks  are  wintered  when  they  mew  and  change  their 
feathers ;  whence  the  stables  called  the  Mexus,  at  White- 
hall, take  their  name,  having  been  anciently  the  place 
where  the  mews  for  the  King's  hawks  were  kept. 

TO  Mew  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  it  moults. 

TO  Mew  (Sport.)  to  cast  the  liorns  as  a  stag  does. 

MEXICANA'VA  (Bot.)  Ihc  Bolri/s  Mexicana  o( Linnceus. 

MEXICA'NUM   (Bot.)  the  Peruvian  Balsam. 

MEXOCOTL  (Bot.)  the  Bromeliu  acanga  of  Linna;us. 

ME'YA  (Archa-ol.)  a  mow  of  corn  laid  up  in  a  barn. 

MEZE'REUM  (Bot.)  the  Danltne  mczcreum  of  Linnxus. 

MEZZA-VO'CE  (Mm,?.)  vide' .So//o-Foee. 

MEZZO-EO'RTE  (Mas.)  vide  .SV/o- Koce. 

MEZZO-TIN'TO  (Vainl.)  i.  c.  middle  tincture,  a  parti- 
cular waj'  of  engraving  on  copper-plates  by  punching 
and  scraping. 

ME'ZL'ZOTH  (Ant.)  in  the  Hebrew  nitijn,  certain  pieces 
of  parchment  which  the  Jews  liid  or  fixed  in  the  door- 
posts of  their  houses,  according  to  the  injunction  laid  down 
in  Deuteronomy,  vi.  y. 
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ME'ZZANINE  (Archit)  an  Entresole,  or  little  window,  less 

in  height  than  in  breadth,  serving  to  illuminate  an  attic. 
MI  {Mus.)  the  third  of  the  six  syllables  invented  by  Guido 

for  naming  the  notes  in  the  gamut. 
MI'ASMA    (Med.)    ft,ict(rjj.a,    a  contagious  infection  in  the 

blood  and  spirits,  as  in  the  plague,  (S.c. ;  more  particularly 

such   particles,  or  atoms,  as  are  supposed  to  arise  from 

distempered  putrifying  poisonous  bodies,  by  which  persons 

are  affected  at  a  distance. 
MI'CA  (Ecc.)  the  consecrated  bread  used  at  the  communion 

service. 
Ml'CA  (Min.)  a  genus  of  argillaceous  Earths,  consisting  of 

silica  and  alumina,  with   a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of 

iron,  of  magnesia,  and  lime.     It  is  glabrous,  smooth,  light, 

and  fusible  before   the  blowpipe,  into  a  white,  or  coloured 

enamel.     Specific  gravity  from  2-6  to  2-9.     The  principal 

species  are  the  —  Mica  mcmbranacca,    Muscovy  Talc. — 

Mica   Icpidolithus,    Lepidolite.  —  Mica   laminosa. —  Mica 

squamosa,  SjX.    This  sort  of  Earth  is  found  mostly  in  Russia 

and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  in  large  plates,  which 

are  often  substituted  for  glass. 
Mica  pnnis  (Med.)  the  soft  part  of  bread  used  in  cataplasms. 
MI'CEL  Gemotes  (Polit.)  great  councils  of  Kings  and  Saxon 

noblemen. 
MI'CHAELMAS  (Ecc.)   the  festival  of  St.  Michael,    the 

archangel,  observed  on  the  29th  of  September. 
Michaelmas  Head  Court  {Law)  a  meeting  of  the  heritors 

in  Scotland,  when  the  roll  of  freeholders  is  revised. 
^IICHAU'XIA  (Bot.)    a  genus  of  plants,   so   called   from 

Andrew  Michaux,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one.  —  St  AM.  Jilaments  eight;  anthers  linear.  —  PisT. 
germ  inferior ;  style  columnar ;  stigma  eight-parted.— 
Per,  capsule  turbinate;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.     The  single  species,  the  Michauxia  campanuloides, 
Viola,   seu    Mindium,    Rough-leaved    Michauxia,    is   a 
biennial.     Baiih.  Hist.  ;  Batth.  Pin.  ;  Raii  Hist. 
MICHE'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  C\ass  !&  Polyandria, 

Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  fifteen. —  Sr am.  filaments  many;  anthers  erect — 
PisT.  germs  numerous;  styles  none;  stigmas  reflex.— 
Per.  berry  globular;  seeds  four. 

Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Michelia  Cham- 
paca,   seu  Champacam,  &c.  —  Michelia   Tsjampaca,  seu 
Tsjampaca,  S;c. 
MI'CHES  (Archceol.)  white  loaves  paid  as  a  rent  to  some 

manors. 
MI'CROCOS  (Bot.)  the  Grema  Asiatica  of  Linna;us. 
MICROCOU'STICS  (Surg.)  magnifying  ear  instruments, 
MPCROGRAPHY  {Lit.)  from  ^<-.xfi;,  small,  and  yfu(pu,  to 

write  ;  the  description  of  objects  which  are  too  minute  to 

be  seen  without  the  help  of  a  microscope. 
MJCHO'METER   {Astron.)  an  astronomical  instrument  to 

find  the  diameters  of  the  stars. 
Micrometer  (Nat.)  a  universal  spirit  in  nature,  of  which 

every  animal  life  had  some  participation. 
MICRONYMPH.^'A  (Bot.)  the  small  Water-Lily. 
MICROPTHA'LMY  (Med.)  from  /.c-^fi?,  small,  and  i<pea>.ft.l(, 

an  eye ;  a  preternatural  smallness  of  the  eyes. 
MICROPSY'CHY  (Eih.)  /iixfo^-K;^'^,  from  f^xfo^,  and  ■4^^ii, 

soul;  littleness  of  mind,  or  meanness  of  character.    Arist. 

Eth. 
MI'CROPUS  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  phnts,  Chis  19  Syngenesia, 

Order  4^  Polygamia  necessaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common.— Cor.  compound. — 
Stam. Jilaments  five;  anthers  cylindric.  —  PisT.  germ 
obsolete;  style  filiform;  stigma  obsolete. — Per.  none; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species,      The    species    are   annuals,    as   the  —  Microput 
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supinus,  Trailing  Micropus. — Micropus  erectus,  Gnapha- 
Hum,  Filago,  seu  Lintopodium,  Sfc. 

MI'CROSCOPE  {Opt.)  from  /iixp:?,  small,  and  irxoriu,  to  view  ; 
an  optical  instrument  which  magnifies  any  object  extremely. 

MICROSPHY'CTOS  (Med.)  from  /^ixpo^,  small,  and  rif^i,, 
a  pulse ;  one  having  a  small  pulse. 

MICROTE'A  {Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  none. 

Stam.  filaments  five  ;    anthers   twin.  —  PisT.  germ 

superior ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  drupe  dry ; 
seed  smooth. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Microtca  debilis,  seu  SchoU 
lera,  is  an  annual,  and  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

SII-COU'PY  and  Mi-party  {Her.)  an  ancient  term  when 
the  half  of  the  shield  is  divided  per  fess  and  per  pale. 

MID-CHA'NNEL  {Geog.)  a  way  across,  or  in  the  middle 
of  a  channel. 

MIDDLE  LATITUDE  (Mar.)  a  method  of  working  the 
several  cases  in  sailing,  nearly  agreeing  with  Mercator's 
latitude,  but  without  the  help  of  meridional  parts. 

MIDDLE-BA'SE  (Her.)  the  middle  part  of  the  base  of  the 
escutcheon,  represented  by  the  letter  H. — Middle  chief  is 
the  middle  part  of  the  chief,  represented  by  the  letter  B. 
[vide  Escutcheon'] 

MI'DDLE-MEN  (Mil.)  they  who  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
file. 

MID-HEA'VEN  (Astron.)  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
culminates,  or  is  at  the  meridian  at  any  time. 

MID-RIB  (Bot.)  rachis,  the  main  nerve  or  middle  rib  of  the 
leaf  running  from  the  base  or  petiole  to  the  apex,  and  from 
which  the  veins  of  the  leaf  usually  arise  and  spread. 

MIDRIFF  (Anat.)  from  the  Saxon  miO,  and  hnifp,  the  dia- 
phragm ;  a  skin  or  membrane  which  separates  the  heart  and 
lungs  from  the  lower  belly. 

MIDSHIP  BEA'M  (3/nr.)  in  French  mn?/re  Aa;/,  the  beam 
on  which  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  ship  is  formed. — Mid- 
ship bend,  the  broadest  frame  in  a  ship,  called  also  the 
dead-flat. — Midship  section,  the  frame-work  of  timber 
which  determines  the  extreme  breadth  of  a  ship. — Midship- 
v'.en,  officers  who  assist  on  all  occasions,  both  in  stowing 
and  rummaging  the  hold,  and  sailing  the  ship,  &c. :  they 
are  generally  gentlemen  upon  preferment,  having  served 
the  limited  time  in  the  navy  as  volunteers. 

MIDSU.MMER-DAY  (Chron.)  the  24th  of  June,  as  it  is 
commonly  reckoned,  which  is  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

MIDWI'FERY  (Med.)  the  vulgar  name  for  obsletrication. 

MIE'GIA  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   so   called   from   llu- 
dulph  Mieg,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  glume  one-flowered — Coh.  two- 
valved. — Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  simple ;   stigmas  two. — Per.  none ; 
seeds  single. 
Species.     The  single  species,    the   Miegia  maritima,  seu 
Remirea,  is  a  native  of  Cayenne. 

MI'GMA  (.4nt.)  fodder  mixed  together  for  cattle. 

MIGNONE'TTE  (Bot.)  the  Reseda  lutea  of  Linnsus ;  root 
annual. 

MI'LAX  (Bot.)  vide  Smilax. 

MILE  (Arith.)  a  long  measure  used  by  different  countries  to 
compute  the  distance  of  places  one  from  another.  The 
length  of  the  mile  in  different  countries  is  computed  in  feet, 
as  follows: — 

Feet, 

The  mile  of  England contains  S.^oi 

Scotland  6,000 

France 5,250 

Spain     7,090 

Burgundy... {i,000 
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Feet. 

The  mile  of  Flanders contains    6,666 

— . Holland    8,000 

. Muscovy 3,750 

Italy 5,000 

Lithuania 1S,500 

. Poland 19,850 

Sweden 30,000 

Germany,  Small 20,000 

Middle    22,500 

Large 25,000 

iMPLFOIL  (Bot.)  the  Achillea  of  Linna:us. 

iMILIA'RES  n^/aHrf»/(^r  {.4nnt.)  vide  Sebacea:  glandulce. 

MILIA'RIA  (Med.)  miliary  fever;  a  fever  so  called  from  the 
pustules,  or  vesicles,  which  resemble  millet  seed.  It  is  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  CuUen's  Nosology,  Class  Pyrexia, 
Order  Exanlhematn. 

MILIA'RIUM  {A?it.)  a  long  vessel  contrived  with  brazen 
pipes  for  the  heating  of  water.  Senec.  Nat.  Qucesf.  1.  3, 
c.  24r;  Columel.  1.  9,  c.  U;  Alhen.  1.  3,  c.  20;  Pallad.l.S, 
c.  8  ;    Ulp.  I.  cum  aurum  19  §,  si  cui,  &c. 

MI'LITANT  (Theol.)  or  church  militant,  the  church  here  on 
earth,  so  called  because  it  is  subject  to  combats,  trials,  and 
temptations,  iS:c. 

MI'LITARY',  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  soldiers  and 
warfare,  as — Military  nrchilecture,  which  is  the  same  as 
fortification. — Military  column,  a  column  on  which  is  ■en- 
graven a  list  of  the  troops  of  an  armj'  employed  in  any  ex- 
pedition.— Military  execution,  the  ravaging  a  country  or 
town  that  refuses  to  pay  the  contribution  levied  upon  it ; 
also  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial. — Military  exercises,  the  exercises  and  evolutions 
performed  by  soldiers  in  a  body. — Military  fex^er,  a  kind  of 
epidemic  fever  frequent  in  camps. — Military  road,  or  way, 
a  road  or  passage  made  for  the  passage  of  armies,  like 
those  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain^  and  otlier 
countries,  of  which  many  vestiges  still  remain. 

MILI'TI A  (Ant.)  the  military  system  of  the  ancients  consisted 
either  of  the  res  militaris,  the  military  concerns,  and  the 
res  navalis,  the  naval  concerns. 

Res  Militaris. 
The  res  militaris  may  be  considered  under  the  head   of 
Armies,  Arms,  Encampments,  Order  of  Battle,  Signals, 
Sieges,  Discipline,  &c. 

Armies  of  the  Ancients. 

^^^lat  relates  to  the  armies  of  the  ancients  may  be  consi- 
dered under  the  head  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  armies. 

Grecian  Army.  The  Grecian  armies  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  free  denizens,  the  main  body  being  composed  of 
foot,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  were  carried  on  chariots, 
horses,  or  elephants.  The  foot  soldiers  were  distin- 
guished into  three  sorts,  namely,  o^^.Vai,  the  first  and 
principal,  who  bore  heavy  armour  ;  •vj'i/ioi,  the  light  armed 
men,  who  fought  with  arrows,  &c. ;  and  n-arifai,  a 
middle  sort  between  the  two,  so  called  from  the  3-aT«i", 
or  narrow  shields,  which  they  bore.  The  horsemep, 
iViTii?,  were  at  first  not  numerous,  being  those  only  who 
had  wealth  enough  to  equip  themselves  ;  they  afterwards 
provided  substitutes  to  serve  for  them.  At  first,  horses 
were  managed  with  a  string  only,  but  in  process  of  time 
with  bridles,  having  bits  of  iron,  called  Areoi,  in  Latin 
lupi,  because  they  resembled  the  teeth  of  a  wolf;  they 
•were  also  furnished  with  trappings,  called  i-fufi-aru,  or 
i^iTTia.  The  riders  usually  leaped  upon  their  horses,  or 
the  horses  were  taught  to  bow  themselves,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive them.  Sometimes  they  mounted  by  the  help  of 
slaves,  or  short  steps,  which  were  both  called  «!»«/3«Air?. 
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Their  chariots  were  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  Each  chariot  carried 
two  men,  whence  it  was  called  i'ipftn.  The  charioteer 
was  named  «»i!>jio^,  whose  office  was  esteemed  honour- 
able, but  he  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  warrior,  who 
was  called  ^ufxluTv,  and  directed  him  where  to  drive. 
Some  chariots  were  called  JfwaMipofoi,  because  they  were 
armed  with  hooks  or  scythes;  but  these  were  not  long 
in  use  among  the  Grecians.  The  Athenians  admitted 
none  to  serve  on  horseback  until  they  had  passed  a  strict 
probation,  both  as  to  themselves  and  their  horses,  which 
was  performed  by  the  iW«p;t;»!.  He  enquired  into  the 
estate  and  bodily  endowments  of  the  probationer,  as  also 
into  the  different  qualities  of  his  horse,  rejecting  all  such 
as  were  unruly.  Horsemen  were  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent appellations,  according  to  their  armour,  or  mode 
of  fighting,  as  axpoSo/is-ai,  those  who  annoyed  the  enemy 
by  shooting  at  a  distance  ;  so  likewise  ^ofxrccpifBt,  Ivrc^'fi, 
UxiTciiTxt,  &c.  Those  who  rode  on  two  horses  alter- 
nately were  called  aiJ,(pix7:oi;  and  those  who  were  armed 
more  heavily  than  the  rest  were  named  oifj^dx'^'-  The}' 
were  also  distinguished  into  the  xxTuipfay.roi,  and  ^ii  "i":- 
rx^fanroi,  i,  e.  heavy  and  light  armed,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  footmen.  The  cataphractte,  or  cuirassiers, 
were  not  only  themselves  fortified  with  solid  plates  of 
brass,  but  their  horses  also,  which,  from  the  members 
defended  by  them,  were  called  ji-fofitj-aTi'iJia,  aufaiTia,  dc. 
Camels  and  elephants  were  also  employed  occasionally 
in  war,  but  they  were  soon  laid  aside,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  their  unfitness.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  in  the  time  of  tlieir  kings,  was  the  jtoAi- 
f"'fZ'i>  or  general ;  afterwards  each  tribe  chose  its  rpa- 
fT/05,  or  commander,  who  if  he  were  appointed  with  un- 
controllable authority,  was  styled  auToupaTaif .  There  were 
also  the  ten  rul^ntf/^si,  who  were  under  the  5-f«ri;yci ;  the 
two  iiTTTiifzit,  or  commanders  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  ten 
^u/MfX",  who  were  under  them.  The  inferior  officers  de- 
rived their  title  from  the  squadron  or  number  of  men 
under  their  command,  as  Ao;t;«'/"',  X'^'"'fX'"t  i'-^'r'KTxfxtii, 
^tKaiccfx,'!,  &c.  The  whole  Grecian  army,  as  compounded 
of  horse  and  foot,  was  called  rpotTi'a;  the  front  fjuiTufrm, 
or  ^■faj-o^u'/ci;,  the  right  hand  man  of  which  was  Tpnn-oj-aTu; ; 
the  wings  x/para,  the  soldiers  of  which,  and  their  leader, 
were  »'«par«Tai;  those  in  the  middle  ranks  i^is-KTod;  the 
rear,  j<r;t;aTo«;  a  party  of  five  soldiers,  TUft^Tmt.;;  of  ten, 
iiKou,;  of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  ^o%«!;  the  leaders 
of  which  severally  were  the  Tf//,Ta^apj;oc,  iJix«^«p;t'!,  ^o>;«- 
yo5,  &c.  There  was  also  J</Aopi«,  a  half  'mx'"-  \  rf^^ao-i?,  a 
double  Aoj^o?;  and  rul,.':,  or  ixaTmra^x^a.,  which  consisted 
of  eight  ^'yjii,  or  128  men;  the  leader  of  this  last  was 
called  i!'-h:)-(X'"-i  ox  UxTiyTUfxo^,  To  every  tK«To>Tapj;i'a 
were  assigned  five  attendants,  called  '/xt^xtoi,  because 
they  were  not  reckoned  in  the  ranks  with  the  soldiers; 
these  were  s-parox^pi/l,  the  cryer,  tniJittitfifo-,,  the  ensign, 
(TccXTf/KTr.c,  the  trumpeter,  i/TuptVii?,  the  servant,  Kfav«, 
the  lieutenant.  To  the  above-mentioned  may  be  added 
oilier  and  larger  divisions,  as,  o-uVt«v,w,«,  jrfTuxos-tufx^'x, 
X'>>'ccfxui,  <pcc>,x'/ufx,ia.  Sit:.;  but  the  roost  important  divi- 
kinn  in  the  Grecian  army  was  the  ipx^xyi,  which  con- 
sisted .sometimes  of  twenty-eight  men,  sometimes  of  two 
thousand,  and  sometimes  of  eight  thousand.  This  divi- 
sion was  remarkable  for  the  order  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  most  violent  at- 
tack. The  iMaccdonian  phalanx,  according  to  Polyhius, 
was  a  scpiare  battle  of  pikemen,  formed  of  sixteen  in  Hank, 
and  five  hundred  in  front;  the  soldiers  standing  so  clo.se 
Ujgether,  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  wereextcndid 
three  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the  battle,  tlii^  princip.il 
jiarts  of  which  were,  ft>i««t  C'«>.i'.v7»5,  the  leiiglli  of  lla' 
]>halaux,   which  was  the  same  us   the  front ;  ,o^^»;,  the 


depth,  sometimes  called  the  raT^'i,  which  was  reckoned 
from  the  front  to  the  rear ;  ivyd  were  the  ranks  taken 
according  to  the  length  ;  «■/;>;»'■  the  files,  measured  ac- 
cording  to  the  depth,  &c.  The  phalanx  was  distin- 
guished also,  according  to  its  form,  into  'sfi,3oXc>,  a  wedge- 
vrXitlict,  a  brick ;  Ti/'pyo;.  a  tower,  or  a  brick  inverted,  &c. 
The  divisions  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  were  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  as  f^ipxi,  the  regiments; 
^iz";  the  fourth  part  of  a  f*opx ;  TiKrjjKOfo?,  the  fourth 
part,  or  according  to  some,  the  half  of  a  ^^'^'i,  &c.  The 
movements  of  the  soldiers  were  distinguished  into,  irpo- 
T«|i5,  placing  the  men  in  the  front ;  sti'tcJi;,  placing  them 
in  the  rear  ;  a-p«5-a|i!,  adding  part  of  the  rear  to  either  of 
the  flanks;  uTrirxlii,  doubling  the  wings,  by  disposing  the 
light-armed  men  under  them  in  an  embowed  form ;  iv. 
Ta|i5,  TapiVra^i?,  or  irfoiri'ir«|i5,  placing  different  sorts  of 
soldiers  together;  fT«v»vii,  a  continued  series  of  batta- 
lions in  march  drawn  up  in  the  same  form  behind  one 
another,  so  that  the  front  of  the  latter  is  extended  to 
the  rear  of  the  former;  irapaywy?,  wherein  the  soldiers 
proceed  not  by  file,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  by  rank. 
The  motions  of  the  soldiers  at  the  officer's  command 
were  called  xAio-n;,  as  km'fi^,  t;^;  ^opf,  to  the  right ;  kMith 
W  aFTiik,  to  the  left ;  iTa»a:xAiiri;,  a  retrograde  motion ; 
IA.tTa.lioM,  a  double  turn  to  the  same  hand,  so  that  their 
backs  were  turned  to  what  before  lay  to  their  faces; 
f)rt5-po<?>),  a  wheeling  of  the  whole  battalion  to  the  right 
or  left ;  oKas-psf?^,  a  return  to  their  former  station ;  Ttpio-- 
TtaiTfMi,  a  double  turn;  t^-is-pixfii,  orwheehng;  i^aiy^u-o;,  a 
countermarch,  &c. 

Roman  Army.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
every  citizen  being  obliged  to  enlist  when  the  public 
service  required  him,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  forty- 
six.  Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty 
campaigns,  and  every  horseman  ten.  Those  who  hai 
served  out  their  time  were  called  emeriti,  and  if  they  en- 
listed again,  evocal-i.  Soldiers  were  raised  by  the  consuls 
out  of  every  tribe,  and  the  names  of  those  summoned  to 
attend  were  written  in  a  book;  whence  scriberr,  to  enlist, 
levy,  or  raise.  When  there  was  not  time  to  go  through 
the  usual  forms,  the  Consul  said,  Qui  rempublicmn  salvam 
esse  vult,  me  scgiinlur ;  this  was  called  covjurntio,  and 
the  men  thus  raised  canjurali ;  but  soldiers  raised  on  a 
sudden  alarm,  called  Uimidtus,  were  named  subitarii,  or 
iiimulluarii.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  round  the 
country  to  press  men  into  the  service,  which  was  called 
cocrcilio,  or  conquisitio,  and  the  persons  performing  this 
office  co7X(]uisiiores.  The  forces  sent  by  foreign  kings 
and  states  were  called  auxiliaries. 

The  Roman  army  was  divided  into  legions,  each  legion 
into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and 
each  maniple  into  two  centuries.  The  different  kinds 
of  infantry  which  composed  it  were  tliree ;  namely,  the 
Ilaslnli.  Priiicipcs,  and  Triiirii.  —  The  Ilnstat'i  were 
so  called  because  they  first  fought  with  long  spears, 
which  were  afterwards  laid  aside.  They  consisted  of 
young  men  in  the  tlower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line 
in  battle. — The  Principes,  who  were  men  of  middle  age, 
and  of  the  greatest  vigour,  occupied  the  second  line. 
They  are  sup()osed  to  liave  originally  occupied  the  first 
line  previous  to  the  institution  of  the"  haitali,  and  thence 
to  have  derived  their  name. — 'ihe  'J'tiarii  were  com- 
monly veterans,  or  hardy  old  soldiers,  of  long  experi- 
ence and  approved  valour:  they  were  so  called  from  the 
place  they  occupied,  namely,  tiie  third  place,  which  was 
considered  us  the  main  strength  and  support  of  the 
army.  There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops,  called  veliles, 
from  n  volaudn,  i.  e.  their  swiftness,  or  agility.  They 
were  young  soliiii:rs,  li;:htly  nrmed,  who  held  no  di.stintt 
place  in  the  legion,  but  I'oughl  ia  scattered  parties.     To 
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these  belonged  yi/«(/(7/'or-«,  tlie  slingers,  and  sagittarii, 
the  archers. 

The  horse  required  to  every  legion  were  three  hundred, 
which  were  divided  into  ten  iiirmee,  and  every  turma: 
into  three  deciiriic.  The  auxiliaries  were  divided  into 
two  great  bodies,  which  formed  the  altc  or  corniia, 
the  wings  of  the  army,  except  certain  portions  tliat 
were  separated  from  the  rest  under  the  name  of  extraor- 
dinarii,  and  a  more  select  portion,  under  the  name  of 
abledi. 

The  officers  in  the  Roman  army  were,  the  Cenfuriones, 
Tribuni,  Legati,  and  Imperator. — Centuriones,  the  Cen- 
turions, were  chosen  by  the  Tribunes  from  among  the 
common  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit ;  of  these 
there  were  two  in  each  maniple,  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  prior  and  posterior.  The  centurion  of  the  first 
century  of  the  first  maniple  was  called  primipilus,  cen- 
turio  primipili,  &c.  He  presided  over  all  the  other  cen- 
turions, and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle,  or  chief 
standard  of  the  legion,  whence  he  was  also  called  dux 
legionis  :  the  other  centurions  were  denominated  minorcs 
ordine,  and  more  particularly  primipilus  posterior  for 
the  second  centurion  of  the  first  maniple;  cent  uric  prior 
and  posterior  secundi  pili  for  the  two  centuries  of  the  se- 
cond maniple  of  the  triarii,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who 
wascaWedcenturio dccimipili prior et posterior ;  inlikeman- 
ner primus  priticeps,  sccuiidus  princeps,  &c.  pri77ius  Jtasta- 
tus,  &c.  The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants,  called 
optimaies,  ov  succenturiones  ;  besides  which  every  mani- 
pulus  had  two  vexillarii,  or  ensigns. —  Tribuni,  the  Tri- 
bunes, were  six  in  number  to  each  legion,  who  com- 
manded under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  for  about  a 
month  usuall}'.  They  are  supposed  to  have  had  the 
cliarge  of  ten  centuries.  Under  the  emperors  they  were 
chosen  chiefly  from  among  the  senators  and  equites, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  into  Intidavii  and  aiigus- 
ticlavii. — Legati,  or  Lieutenant-Generals,  were,  as  their 
name  imports,  such  as  acted  for  the  general,  and  ma- 
naged all  affairs  under  his  sanction.  When  the  Consul 
or  Proconsul  was  absent  they  had  the  honour  of  using 
thejhsces,  and  stood  already  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
officer  whom  they  represented.  —  The  Imperator,  or 
Commander-in-Chief,  had  not  only  the  command  of  the 
whole  army,  horse  and  foot,  but  also  the  honour  of 
tsAiing  auspicia,  the  omens;  whence  in  military  expedi- 
tions the  army  was  said  gerere  rem  suis  nuspiciis,  and 
svis  divis.  The  military  cloak  or  robe  of  the  general 
was  called  paludamentuni,  in  distinction  from  the  satrutn, 
or  cloak,  which  was  that  of  the  officers  and  men. 

Arms. 

The  arms  of  the  ancients  were  either  defensive  or  offensive. 
The  defensive  arms  were  called  by  the  Greeks  ci^.ilf.T'.fix 
(TKiTafupi;/,  or  a-f«,3Ai!/ia!Ta,  and  by  the  Romans  arma,  or 
arma  ad  tegendum,  in  English  armour ;  the  offensive, 
tela,  weapons. 

Armour.  The  armour  consisted  of  the  following  dif- 
ferent parts,  fitted  to  the  several  members  of  the 
body,  namely — Tipt^tipscAaia,  in  Latin  galea,  the  Helmet, 
or  defence,  otherwise  called  xf«>o;,  xtpg,  Sec.  Some 
of  its  parts  received  their  names  from  the  members 
guarded  by  them,  as  i^Pfic,  that  part  which  covered  the 
eyebrov.s  ;  and  the  little  lappet  erected  over  the  brow 
was  called  y,7a-c>,  i.  e.  a  penthouse  ;  but  its  principal  part 
was  Mfci,  or  <pci/M,  crista,  the  crest,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  of  feathers,  or  the  hair  of  horses,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Plate,  No.  1,  (47). — MiVf!,  made  of  brass,  but 
lined  with  wool,  was  worn  under  the  coat  of  mail  next 
to  the  skin. — Za,u,a,  or  i^u^y.^,  reached  from  the  knees  to 
the  belly,  where  it  was  joined  to  the  brigandine.     The 


C^^rif  IS  commonly  used  for  the  belt  that  surrounds  t!ie 
rest  of  the  armour,  in  distinction  from  the  ^n'xii,  which 
was  worn  either  on  the  outside  or  inside,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  jU-iTf)). — ©awl,  answering  to  the  Lorica  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Cuirass  of  more  modern  times,  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  namely,  one  to  defend  the  back, 
and  the  other  the  belly.  There  was  also  the  i-i^i(ajfuKm, 
or  half-thorax,  which  answers  to  the  modern  Breast- 
plate.— Kn!;i?^i;,  ocrea;  Greaves,  or  a  defence  for  tlie 
legs. — Xii'pfi?  were  guards  for  their  hands. —  Ao-jj-j?,  in  the 
Latin  cli/peus,  which  was  sometimes  composed  of  wicker- 
work,  or  wood,  but  most  commonly  of  hides.  The 
shield  was  of  different  forms,  from  which  it  derived  dif- 
ferent names,  as  (vcicf,  an  oblong  square  shield,  which 
answered  to  the  scutum  of  the  Romans;  ts'at-i',  parnui, 
a  imall  light  buckler,  &c. ;  yiff"',  or  vsppa,  a  square 
buckler,  &c.  The  offensive  weapons  of  the  ancients 
were  as  follow,  namely,  lyz'i  and  J^ft/,  hasta,  the  spear, 
or  pike ;  |'<?'<'«j  ensis,  the  sword  ;  aji'»>i,  a  pole-axe  ;  tufj-ni, 
a  club ;  to|oj,  arcus,  the  bow ;  vf"r?ii>?,  Itrtrcc,  S:c.  jacu- 
lum,  pilum,  &c.  different  kinds  of  darts  and  javelins  ; 
ir<pit^e>ij,  a  sling ;  ^vf(>3i>>,eii  >,iht,  fire-balls,  one  sort  of  which 
was  called  (rKUTv>.»,  which  were  made  of  wood. 

Encampments,   Order  of  Battle,  Signals,  Sieges,  and  Disci- 
pline, Sfc. 

Encampments.  The  camps  of  the  Grecians  were  originally 
built  in  a  spherical  form ;  those  of  the  Romans  were 
square.  The  latter  never  passed  a  night,  even  in  the 
longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp.  Persons 
were  sent  on  forward,  castra  metari,  i.  e.  to  mark  the 
ground,  whence  they  were  called  metatores.  A  single 
night's  encampment  was  called  either  castra  or  mansio  ; 
when  the  encampment  was  for  any  continuance,  it  was 
called  castra  stativa,  and  also  castra  astiva,  or  castra 
hyberna,  according  as  it  was  intended  for  summer  or 
winter  quarters.  The  general's  station  in  the  camp  was 
called  the  Pnctorium,  on  the  right  side  of  which  was 
the  Qucestorium,  destined  for  the  Qusestores,  or  trea- 
surers of  the  army,  near  to  which  was  the  forum.  On 
the  other  side  the  Praetorium  were  the  legnfi,  and  below 
the  Pra?toriuni  the  Tribuni,  by  the  side  of  which  lodged 
the  Prcejecti  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  Romans  fortified 
their  camp  with  /o«ia,  a  ditch,  and  vallum,  a  trench;  to 
which  belonged  agger,  the  mound,  and  sudes,  the  wooden 
stakes,  to  secure  and  strengthen  it.  The  guards,  or 
watches,  called  ?aAax.ai  by  the  Greeks,  were  distinguished 
into  i:w'.fi'cii,  or  daily,  called  by  the  Latins  cxeubia:,  and 
vuKTif.yui,  nightly,  the  vigilite  of  the  Romans.  At  several 
hours  of  the  night  officers  called  -spi'troAoi,  went  round  the 
camp,  and,  in  order  to  try  the  watch,  sounded  Koi^a^t, 
a  little  bell,  to  which  the  soldiers  were  to  give  an 
answer;  whence  to  go  this  round  was  called  x&cJi>i'^si». 
The  Romans  were  even  more  vigilant  than  the  Greeks 
in  this  particular,  the  circuitio  vigilinm,  or  visiting  the 
watch,  was  performed  commonly  four  times  in  the  night, 
ajid  sometimes  by  the  general  himself  in  person.  Guards 
placed  before  the  gates  were  properly  called  sfntioues, 
and  those  on  the  rampart  custodicc.  Every  evening  be- 
fore the  watches  were  set,  the  symbohim,  or  Watchword, 
was  given  by  means  of  a  tessera,  or  tile,  on  which  the 
word  was  written.  This  was  handed  from  the  general 
to  the  tribunes  and  prefects  of  the  allies,  by  them  to  the 
centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  The  person 
carrying  the  tessera  from  the  tribunes  to  the  soldiers 
\vas  called  tesserarius. 

Order  of  battle.  The  Greeks  were  far  inferior  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  marshalling  aa  army,  for  they  drew  up  their 
whole  army  as  it  were  in  one  front    ind  thus  trusted  the 
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success  of  the  day  to  a  single  force  ;  whereas  the  Ro- 
mans, ranging  their  hastati  principes  and  triarii  in  dis- 
tinct bodies  behind  one  another,  were  able  to  renew  the 
attack  three  several  times  in  case  of  failure.  The  ca- 
valry was  posted  at  the  two  corners  of  the  army,  like 
the  wings  on  a  body,  fighting  sometimes  on  foot  and 
sometimes  on  horseback.  Tlie  general  commonly  took 
bis  post  near  the  middle  of  the  army,  between  the 
jnincipcs  and  the  triarii ;  the  Legati  and  Tribmii  near 
him ;  the  Cent iiri ones  at  the  head  of  their  centuries,  &c. 
Sometimes  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  different  forms,  as 
euncHS,  the  wedge,  globus,  the  g\obe,  Jorfex,  a  pair  of 
sheers,  serra,  a  saw,  &c.  Previous  to  any  engagement, 
or  military  expedition,  it  was  customary  for  the  general 
to  encourage  his  men  by  making  an  harangue,  which, 
among  the  Romans,  was  adlnculiti,  as  is  represented  in 
fig.  2,  Plate  No.  I.  (47).  The  Roman  conmiander,  on 
this  occasion,  mounted  a  throne  erected  with  green 
turf,  and  surrounded  with  the  fasces,  ensigns,  and  other 
military  ornaments;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  army, 
and  reminded  them  of  their  former  exploits.  Besides 
the  alarm,  which  was  called  by  the  Romans  clnssicum, 
and  was  sounded  by  the  trumpets,  &c.  the  soldiers 
among  the  ancients  used  to  give  a  general  shout  at  the 
first  encounter. 

Signals  and  Ensigns.  Signals  were  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
o-c/^/SoAa  and  o-n^Mit ;  the  irtifb^oXsi,  were  either  (f^'i'iiia,  i.  e. 
expressed  by  the  voice,  or  opxra,  i.  e.  visible  to  the  eye: 
the  first  were  the  o-i/»fl^/*«T«,  or  watch-words,  the  tessanc  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  T«(i«in/«Si]/AaT«,  or  gestures,  as  nod- 
ding the  head,  waving  the  hand,  &c.  Supsra,  the  signals, 
were  either  flags  which  were  raised  by  the  Greeks  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  or  they  were  the  sounds  of  instruments. 
Tlie  first  instruments  among  the  Greeks  were  xiix,>-<",  the 
shells  of  fishes  ;  these  were  succeeded  by  trumpets,  of 
which  there  were  different  kinds,  as  the  ■Tu>~ziy%,  the 
common  trumpet,  ;k»k'i,  a  round  trumpet,  x-ifiul,  a  shrill- 
sounding  trumpet,  &c.  The  Romans  used  only  wind- 
instruments  of  music  in  the  army,  namely,  tuba,  which 
was  straight  like  our  trumpet ;  cornu,  the  horn,  bent 
almost  round ;  buccina,  a  sort  of  horn  commonly  used  at 
the  watches ;  lituus,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end 
like  the  augur's  staff,  or  lituus.  These  instruments  being 
all  of  brass,  the  players  of  them  went  under  the  name 
o(  ceneatnres,  besides  their  particular  appellations  o(  tu- 
hicines,  cornicines,  buccinatorcs,  &c.  The  ensigns,  or 
Standards,  among  the  Roman  infantry,  were  called  signa, 
and  that  of  the  cavalry  vexitlum,  which  were  a  silver 
eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
with  other  figures,  as  represented  in  fig.  2,  pi.  4-7. 

Sieges.  When  the  ancients  endeavoured  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  town,  or  castle,  they  first  attempted  it  by  storm, 
wliich  was  called  by  the  Greeks  a-uytont,  and  in  Latin, 
corond  cingcre.  When  they  designed  to  lay  close  siege 
to  a  place,  the  first  thing  they  set  about  was  the  aa-ovsi- 
Xirfj^ci,,  or  circumvaUaliu,  which  consisted  of  a  ditch  and 
a  rampart,  lorica  et  jiinmc,  the  latter  of  which  consisted 
of  turfs,  in  the  (ireek  jr/nfiia,  in  Latin  cespites  ;  to  which 
were  added  by  the  Romans  cervi,  large  stakes  in  the 
form  of  stags ;  cippi,  large  branches  of  trees  fixed  in 
frisscc,  trenches,  in  front  of  which  were  dug  scrobes,  pits, 
in  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  which  were  covered  over 
with  bushes  called  lilia.  The  engines  used  by  the  an- 
cients in  their  sieges  were  either  defensive  or  offensive. 
Of  the  former  kind  were  Xi^wd,  tettudo,  a  tortoise,  a 
machine  so  called,  because  it  served  to  cover  the 
soldiers  as  a  tortoise  is  covered  by  its  shell ;  the  x'^""' 
ffXTKUTm,  tcsludo  nxilitaris,  otherwise  called  irumrTruriJ,)>c„ 
was  formed  by  the  soldiers  when  drawn  up  close  to  one 
anotlier,  placing  their  targets  above  their  licads,  so  tliat 


the  whole  body  resembled  a  penthouse,  down  which  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy  easily  glided,  as  it  is  represented 
in  fig.  3.  There  were  other  forms  of  the  ;k'^*»«,  as  the 
;t;»is-fi!,  which  was  square,  and  the  ift^l,  which  was  trian- 
gular.— Xaifjua,  agger,  a  mount  raised  to  the  height  of 
the  walls. — Uu^ym,  turret,  moveable  towers  made  of  wood, 
which  were  placed  upon  the  mounts ;  to  these  might  be 
added  muscuius,  a  sort  of  lesludo,  vinece,  wicker  hurdles, 
plutei,  crates,  &c.  The  offensive  sort  of  engines,  called 
in  Greek  /u.a!yva»«,  in  Latin  tonncnta,  were  Kfio^,  arics, 
the  Battering  Ram,  an  engine  with  an  iron  head,  called 
in  the  Greek  ijji'liii>M,  or  ».(<pa,Xr,,  resembling  a  ram's  head, 
as  in  fig.  4,  where  B  is  the  Aries  composilus,  and  C  the 
Aries  tcstudineus,  which  differs  from  the  former  in  hav- 
ing z^>'ii".,  a  shroud,  wherewith  the  men  were  covered; 
x«T«T£ATai,  catapult(C,  engines  for  casting  arrows  and 
darts,  as  represented  in  fig.  5 ;  ba/li.dcc,  engines  for  cast- 
ing stones,  as  represented  in  fig.  6,  for  which  the  Greeks 
had  no  other  than  the  general  name  oi  j^a.yyx.tix.,  or  ji*«v- 
Vanx«  ofyxtsi,  &c. 

Discipline.  Under  the  military  discipline  may  be  com- 
prehended their  punishments  and  rewards.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  soldiers  were  mostly  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanders  ;  but  it  was  provided  by  the 
laws,  that  avrcwiMi,  deserters,  should  suffer  death,  and 
u^pxTivToi,  i.  e.  such  as  refused  to  serve  in  the  wars  were 
obliged  to  sit  in  the  public  Forum  for  three  days  in  wo-  i 
men's  apparel.  •  Among  the  stated  punishments  of  the  ! 
Romans  were  privation  of  pay,  and  those  so  mulcted 
were  called  cere  diruti ;  gradus  dejectio,  degi-adation  of 
rank ;  censio  hastaria,  forfeiture  of  their  spears,  &c.  The 
severer  punishments  were  to  be  beaten  with  rods, scourged 
and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs 
called  Jiistuarium,  &c.  When  a  number  had  been 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime  worthy  of  death,  every  tenth 
man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishment,  which  was  called 
decimalio.  The  rewards  of  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  more  numerous  than  their  punishments.  Private 
soldiers  who  behaved  valiantlj'  were  raised  into  office, 
and  officers  were  promoted  to  a  higher  command.  Some 
were  presented  with  gifts  of  different  kinds,  particu- 
larly with  crowns,  which  were  distinguished,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given,  into  corona 
civica,  navalis,  castrensis,  obsidionalis,  li-c.  [vide  Co- 
rona, <S:c.]  There  were  also  smaller  rewards,  as  the 
hasta  pura,  vcxillum,  phalerce,  torques,  armilhc,  catclhr,  &c. 

Military  honours.  The  honours  conferred  by  the  Romans 
on  their  victorious  generals  were  various,  and  distin- 
guished, into  —  Snlutatio  imperaloris,  i.e.  saluting  the 
commander  with  the  title  of  impcrator;  Snppiicalio,  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  temple  of  the  gods,  to  return 
thanks  for  a  victory.  Ovalio  and  triumpluts,  two  solem- 
nities which  differed  only  in  the  degree  of  magnificence 
and  pomp.  The  ovation,  which  was  generally  assigned 
to  those  who  had  obtained  a  bloodless  victory,  was  so 
called  from  or/.v,  a  sheep,  because  a  sheep  was  usually 
offered  at  this  procession,  as  an  ox  was  at  a  triumph. 
The  triumph,  the  highest  military  honour  which  could 
be  obtained,  was  so  called  from  ^pia^iSo?,  a  surname  of 
Bacchus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  sort  of 
procession,  of  which  a  general  view  is  given  in  Plate  ' ' 
No.  IL  (48),  on  the  autliority  of  Onuphrius  Panvinus.  ! 
A  triumph  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  general 
who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  had  in  one  battle 
slain  above  .^OOO  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  thereby 
had  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  empire;  whence  a 
triumph  was  called  j/«.v/»,s-  which  was  fairly  won. 

Spoils,  Trophies,  S)-c.  The  booty  of  the  ancients  consisted 
in  prisoners  and  spoils.  The  prisoners  who  could  not 
raofiom  themselves  were  made  slaves.     The  spoils  were 
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distinguished  by  the  Greeks  into  the  rxSA*,  those  which 
were  taken  from  the  persons  of  their  dead  enemies,  and 
>.a<p\ifci,  what  was  taken  from  tlie  hviiig,  consisting  of 
whatever  was  moveable.  When  any  booty  of  great  va- 
lue was  taken,  the  soldiers  presented  their  general,  or 
commander,  with  it ;  and  before  the  distribution  of  the 
spoils  they  selected  the  best  as  an  offering  to  the  gods, 
which  were  called  ii«fo^i'»i«  ;  these  were  either  burnt, 
hung  up  in  temples,  or  fixed  upon  trees  or  pillars  of 
stone,  which  were  called  rpos-aia,  or  Tpj-raia,  i.  c.  trophies  on 
which  were  placed  inscriptions,  containing  the  names  of 
the  gods  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  The  inscription 
was  called  iTnyfAipr,,  or  i^iyfxfjuf/,a.     [vide  Trophy] 

The  spoils  of  the  Romans  were  called  cither  spolia  or  ex- 
uvicE  ;  but  those  which  were  taken  by  the  general  from 
the  commander  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with 
his  own  hand,  were  called  spolia  opima,  which  were 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

Declarations  of  War  and  Treaties.  The  Grecians  in  de- 
claring war  used  to  send  r-ifi,  a  herald  to  prepare  the 
persons  who  had  injured  them  for  an  invasion.  Some- 
times, in  token  of  defiance,  they  cast  a  spear  towards 
them.  The  ceremony  of  declaring  war  was  more  so- 
lemn among  the  Romans.  Their  heralds,  called  /<•(■/«/«, 
were  priests  who  performed  the  whole  ceremonial  part 
of  making  treaties,  or  commencing  hostilities.  On  every 
such  occasion  one  of  them,  habited  in  the  vest  of  his 
order,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  office, 
was  appointed  to  go  to  the  confines  of  the  country  that  had 
done  the  injury.  When  arrived  there  he  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  cause  of  his  arrival,  and  demanded 
satisfaction,  which,  if  not  made  within  thirty  days,  he 
returned  and  performed  the  last  part  of  his  ceremony, 
which  consisted  in  throwing  a  spear  into  the  enemy's 
country,  at  the  same  time  declaring  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  a  formal  manner.  The  leagues  of  the 
ancients  were  distinguished  into  the  o-iro.fJz,  a-utOixn,  or 
sif>i>ii,  peace,  whereby  both  parties  ceased  from  hostilities; 
mifjtfU^Jx,  whereby  they  obliged  themselves  to  assist  one 
another  in  case  they  should  be  invaded  ;  iri/yjUtayju, 
whereby  they  covenanted  to  assist  each  other  on  all  oc- 
casions. The  Romans  were  less  concerned  in  making 
treaties  than  in  extending  their  dominions,  which  they 
effected  as  much  by  policy  as  by  arms  ;  converting  all 
conquered  countries  into  members  of  their  empire.  The 
forms  of  government  which  they  established  in  distant 
parts  were  distinguished  into  colonize,  which  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  inhabitants  transplanted  from 
Rome ;  nninicipia,  or  corporate  towns,  where  the  natives 
were  allowed  the  use  of  their  old  laws  ;  pripfedurata, 
which  were  governed  by  Roman  prasfects  ;  andjivclerata 
dvitates,  cities  which  were  left  the  entire  use  of  their 
own  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions ;  but  lived  in  a 
state  of  confederacy  with  the  Romans  on  certain  condi- 
tions, agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  The  ProvincicB 
were  countries  of  larger  extent,  which  were  new-mo- 
delled at  the  pleasure  of  the  conquerors,  and  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  governors  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
From  these  provinces  taxes  and  contributions  were  ex- 
acted, as  the  senate  thought  fit.  They  were  of  two  sorts ; 
namely,  the  certain  and  the  uncertain.  The  certain  tri- 
bute, or  stipendium,  was  either  a  set  sum  of  money  col- 
lected by  the  Quaestor,  called /)ecuH/a  ordinaria:  or  else 
a  subsidy  raised  on  particular  occasions,  called  peciinia 
extraordinaria.  The  uncertain  tribute  consisted  of  the 
portorium,  or  duties  upon  goods  imported  or  exported  ; 
tcriptura,  a  tax  upon  pastures  and  cattle ;  and  dcciima, 
or  the  tenth  part  of  the  crop,  which  the  farmers  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  Roman  stale.  The  principal 
sources  of  information  on  the  military  affairs  of  the  an- 


cients, besides  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  are 
JElian  "  De  Tactica,"  Heron  "  De  Machinamentis  Mili- 
taribus,"  Pollux  "  Onomasticon,"  Isidori "  Origines,"cS:c. 

Militia  Navalis. 

What  relates  to  the  naval  armament  or  naval  affairs  of  the 
ancients,  is  principally  to  be  learned  from  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under  this 
head  may  be  considered  the  different  sorts  of  ships,  the 
parts  of  ships,  their  tackling,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  the  otH- 
cers  and  men  which  composed  the  crew  of  different  sorts 
of  s/iips. 

The  first  ships  among  the  ancients  were  nothing  else  but 
hulks  made  of  trees,  hollowed  out,  which  were  called 
irAora  f</o»o|i/A«,  as  Consisting  of  one  piece  of  wood. 
They  were  afterwards  constructed  of  different  forms 
and  sizes,  which  were  distinguished  according  to  their 
use,  into  ships  of  passage,  ships  of  burden,  and  ships 
of  war. 

Ships  of  passage  were  called  srofia  and  ItiSx^^,  for  the 
transportation  of  men  ;  i^zMTcc/ayai,  for  that  of  armed 
men  ;  itriniyci,  iTtxax'^yiit,  &c.  for  the  transport  of  horses, 
&c. 

Ships  of  burden  were  called  •/c-i^s;,  (pc^Tvyt),  and  rr>.c7it, 
naves  oneraria,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  W:,  which 
were  properly  the  ships  of  war.  The  former,  on  account 
of  their  orbicular  form,  were  likewise  called  i^foyyu^^ca  ; 
and  the  latter,  namely,  the  ships  of  war,  ^axpsii,  long, 
on  account  of  their  superior  length.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  7iaves  longce  were  the  rpiiifsit,  nrfifm,  and  tiv- 
nfHi,  called  by  the  Latins  triremes,  guadremcs,  and  qiiin- 
queremes,  according  to  the  number  of  their  banks  of  oars, 
which  being  raised  in  a  sloping  direction  one  above  an- 
other, those  which  had  most  banks  were  built  highest, 
and  rowed  with  the  greatest  strength,  as  may  be  seen  ia 
fig.  1,  Plate  No.  Ill  (4-9).  There  were  besides  these, 
other  rates,  both  higher  and  lower.  Of  the  former  kind 
were  the  i%>i(i>^,  hexeres ;  eTriipsi?,  hepteres,  &c.  Of  the 
latter,  the  "Jiiipti?,  biremcs,  and  jMmiifH!,,  the  monercs,  or 
ships  with  a  single  bank  of  oars.  Of  the  moneres  there 
are  five  sorts  mentioned ;  namely,  the  tiWo/Sopoi,  actuaries, 

TpteCKOtTOfot,     TS(r(rfpciK-}vTopotj     TnyTciKorTepot,     ixTetKevTopot,    1.  e. 

ships  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  an  hundred 
oars.  To  the  above  list  may  be  added,  the  i)/a(oAi«,  be- 
twixt a  unireme  and  a  bireme;  TfiyiftfijoxU,  betwixt  a  hireme 
and  a  trireme;  mrifiriKxi,  tenders  or  victualling  ships. 
Also,  among  the  Romans,  the  liburnce  or  Uburniciv, 
a  very  light  sort  of  biremes.  Vessels  were,  moreover, 
distinguished  into  KKTappaxToi,  in  Latin  icctx  or  constratce, 
and  u^aKToi,  apertcc.  The  KctratpfXKra  were  so  called 
because  they  had,  xaTw^fij/jurx,  hatches  which  tlie 
a^ipKxToi  had  not. 
Parts  of  Ships.  Ships  consisted  of  three  principal  parts  ; 
namely,  venter,  the  belly ;  prora,  the  prow  ;  and  piippix, 
the  stern.  To  the  belly  belonged  rporm,  carina,  the  keel, 
called  also  ?-fi'pn,  from  its  firmness ;  ;k'A'"^/«"<'''«,  citnei, 
pieces  of  wood  to  protect  the  keel ;  ipaAm;,  within  which 
was  «>T>ii'oi',  the  pump  ;  fivrifx  rpoVi?,  the  second  keel ; 
xiiro;  yd^fx,  called  by  Herodotus  xjiAii  th;  ttiot,  in  Latin 
testudo,  a  hollow  place  above  the  pump ;  mi/jui  and  lyxm- 
Ai«,  costiT,  ribs  which  encompassed  the  varpa ;  s-Af^pa.', 
latera,  the  sides  of  the  ship,  composed  of  large  rafters 
extended  from  prow  to  stern,  and  called  uio^<i'i/.aT«, 
^ui-i.fH,  and  ^ufi,Mft,xTu ,  because  by  them  the  whole  fabric 
was,  as  it  were,  begirt.  In  both  these  sides  the  rowers 
had  their  places,  called  reix"',  t^uxU,  in  Latin  /brj  ct  tran- 
stra,  placed  above  one  another.  The  lowest  was  called  6x- 
>M<x,,  and  those  that  laboured  ««A««i ;  the  middle  ^k/^,  and 
the  men  ^iV>";  the  uppermost  Cf*"?,  and  the  men  Cp.^nTai, 
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The  holes  through  which  the  rowers  put  their  oars  were 
ciillud  Tf^ujxTu,  the  spaces  between  the  banks  syxora,  and 
tlie  passage  above  all  these,  for  walking  in,  was  called 
the  Tcjfx^o;  or  yrufiffxtoc,  because  it  was  near  the  ihranus. — 
Vfctfu,  the  Prow  or  fore  deck,  is  sometimes  called  iijiruxoi, 
the  forehead;  its  sides  were  termed  ^nfa,  wings,  and  ^a- 
f:ia£i,  the  Cheeks :  to  which  belonged  Ttctfilufso-ix,  the  tops 
of  the  cheeks.  The  ornaments  of  the  prow  were  xxfiyix, 
in  Latin  coryntbe ;  uy.fo^ i>,.x-,  or  Ti-ifiKtipx^uix,  so  called 
because  placed  at  tiie  extremity  of  the  ro>t?,  a  long 
plank  at  the  liead  of  the  prow  ;  >;^nVxoc,  so  called  from 
?;<►,  a  goose,  which  it  resembled  in  figure  ;  ■xxfix<riiAjM, 
the  flag,  whicli  in  Latin  was  called  pictura,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  tutcia,  which  was  always  the  representation 
of  some  god.  About  the  r«^05  was  placed  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  called  7!tux'^>  or  i(pSx}^i/^c(,.  the  eye,  in  Latin 
scutellum,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  ship. 
To  these  were  added  £/a,3oAo»,  rnstrnm,  the  beak  with 
which  they  annoyed  the  enemy's  ships ;  and  iTiunh^, 
pieces  of  wood  on  each  side  the  prow  to  guard  it  from 
the  beaks  of  the  enemy's  vessels. — ripa/Ava,  puppis,  the 
Stern,  was  called  by  the  poets  >i(=i,  the  Tail.  The  top 
was  called  a^Aarfov,  in  Latin  aplu-stre,  under  which  was 
the  uij-xt^ifi,  and  the  interior  of  this  was  termed  i<i6ifj!,m. 
The  bow  of  the  stern  was  called  iTna-iim;  and  the  planks 
of  which  it  was  composed  -rifntnix. 
Tackling,  S)C.  The  principal  tackling  and  instruments, 
&c.  used  in  ships,  were  as  follow :  xiiiuXtoy,  gubernaculiim, 
the  Helm,  the  parts  of  which  were  <ii«|,  claims,  the  Rud- 
der; fltif,  or  n-rifiiyiM,  pinna,  the  broad  parts;  p'l^a, 
the  Stock  ;  and  uvxk,  ansa,  the  Handle,  as  in  fig.  4. 
PI.  No.  HI,  (4-9) ;  uytcvfx,  the  anchor,  which,  if  com- 
posed only  of  one  tooth,  was  called  eT-ffOfofto; ;  of  two, 
uju^^ifofj^ci;  tfj«-«,  (ifiiiMcf,  'tfiTfjist,  sabiirra.  Ballast;  /3aAi;, 
called  by  Herodotus  x^Taa-dfiiTupi'ii,  by  Lucillius  cata- 
pirales,  an  instrument  for  sounding  depths ;  »o»toi,  in 
Latin  conti,  poles  for  thrusting  vessels  from  banks ; 
uToiixCfxi,  ij7i/3xffxt,  or  jtAi/*««t5,  a  sort  of  ladders  or 
bridges  which  were  laid  between  a  ship  and  the  land,  or 
between  two  ships  ;  ayT>^io',  ayT>ioi,  in  Latin  haustrum, 
tollcns,  &c.  a  Swipe,  or  engine  for  drawing  up  water. 
To  some  of  these  instruments  certain  ropes  were  wanted, 
as  TiiTfjuxrx,  ancoralia.  Anchor  cables,  which  were  some- 
times called  xAfjuY.XH  ;  fjfi,ciTf.,  i>,y.t>l,  or  a-TnXfXi,  parolcones, 
remulci,  ropes,  by  which  shi])s  are  towed ;  u^iyiM,  irtt- 
vsia,  TTtiCf/jxTa,  xfviA^ynTix,  rctiiiacula,  ropes  for  tying  ships 
to  a  shore,  which  were  mostly  fastened  to  rings  that 
were  fixed  in  stones,  called  i'liKTiixm  ■  xa/Tai,  rcnii,  oars, 
the  broad  part  of  which  was  called  jrAaTu,  in  Latin  pnl- 
inula  or  tonsa  ;  o-xaA^a,  scalmi,  round  pieces  of  wood  on 
which  the  rowers  hung  their  oars;  rfo-Toi,  ifmurn^ni,  stro- 
phi,  or  struppi,  leathern  thongs  wherewith  the  oars  were 
imng  on  the  scalmi ;  urrifia-ix,  skins  on  which  the  rowers 
sat;  iiu^^ix,  atXfj^xTu,  Ivyx,  in  Latin  trnnslra  smA  juga, 
the  seats  of  the  rowers  ;  is-i«,  ipao-w.i!,  uftMix,  vela,  sails; 
ttf.TifA.a  ,  which  is  taken  by  some  for  the  suppariim,  or 
topsail;  uKUTtx,  the  great  sails;  ^i>>ai,  the  Trinket, 
or  small  sail  in  the  fore-deck  ;  iWJfo/*'?,  the  niizen-sail ; 
Kitx.M,  xifxTu,  anlenn/r,  the  sail-yards,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  called  i>!f»>:ipaia,  the  arms,  and  iyxi/Aai,  being 
of  an  orbicular  form,  the  parts  close  to  the  mast  «.«,/3o/k  ; 
ir'.',,  malus,  the  wast;  the  hole  into  which  the  foot  of  the 
mast  was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  termed 
fjy.Tiiij,,.,  or  i^iSoKK ;  the  parts  of  the  n)ast  were  these, 
namely,  vri^x,  tlie  foot ;  Aim(,  or  Tfaj;iAoc,  to  which  the 
sail  was  fixed;  x«f;^,a-iM,  the  pully  by  which  the  ropes 
were  turned  round ;  iu^etum,  built  in  the  manner 
of  a  turret  for  soldiers  to  stand  upon  and  cxst  darts  ; 
i'«tio',  a  piece  of  wood  above  the  fl»;pai«io',  the  extremity 
of  which  was  called  ixxKccTn,  on  which  hung  a  ribbon, 


called,  from  its  perpetual  motion,  i^nriUi;  xaT^s-fiWr* 
ra<Jaif/yxrx,  Hatches,  sometimes  called  xurx(i'fX'/waTx, 
elevated  parts  on  the  deck  for  the  soldiers  to  discharge 
their  weapons  from  ;  T^xfuffxyuMTx,  ?:xfxxa>iUf/^u,xTx,  in 
LaUnplutei  or  prnptignala,  coverings  to  shelter  the  men  ; 
(JiA?i»,  a  dolphin,  or  massive  piece  of  lead,  which  was 
thrown  against  the  enemy's  ships  ;  xifxi'xi,  engines  for 
casting  stones  into  the  enemy's  ships ;  ^fi'Tuvot,  a  sharp 
iron  crooked  like  a  sickle,  with  which  they  cut  asunder 
the  ropes  of  the  sail-yards  ;  ;>i"V  •^'^'■'f^t  i"  Latin  manus 
Jer/ca,  a  grappling  iron  ;  apTrayii,  harpagines,  hooks,  in- 
vented by  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher,  for 
tossing  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  air.  The  principal  ropes 
belonging  to  these  several  parts  were  as  follow,  [vide 
fig.  3,  Plate  No.  HI,  (49)],  jtiVojoi,  in  Latin  anquinte 
or  chnlatorii,  wherewith  the  sail-j'ards  were  bound  to  the 
main-mast,  or  let  up  and  down  ;  xkAuk^,  ceruchi  or  ra- 
dentes,  those  whereby  the  sail-yards  were  governed ; 
vnifx.,  hypercc  or  opijera,  whereby  they  were  dilated  or 
contracted  ;  Triihi,,  in  Latin  pedes,  cords  at  the  corner  of 
the  sails,  whereby  they  were  managed  as  occasion  re- 
quired ;  to  which  belonged  TfoTri^^,  small  cords  below 
the  ^'otJf; ;  /Aio-spiai,  whereby  the  mast  was  erected  or  let 
down ;  Kfirc'iit,  ropes  passing  through  a  pulley  on  each 
side  the  mast,  to  keep  it  fixed  and  immoveable. 

Officers  and  Men.  There  were  two  sorts  of  officers  in  all 
fleets,  one  that  governed  the  ships  and  the  mariners;  the 
other  that  had  command  of  the  soldiers.  These  were 
fi/Aap^o;,  vxi/xf;)^t>f,  or  5-p»Tiiv'«,  prcefectus  classis,  the  ad- 
miral;  «Tif-oA£ii5,  the  vice-admiral ;  TpiD'pap;t<i?,  captain  of  a 
trireme,  and  so  on  with  others  according  to  the  vessel 
they  commanded  ;  nvfiifiiiTHi,  the  master  or  pilot ;  ap^ixv' 
/3tf>ijTai,  those  who  had  the  management  of  all  marine 
concerns ;  srpapfi/;  or  vfUfitTrn,,  the  steersman  ;  xiaius-b;, 
portiscidus,  agitato?;  or  hortator  rcmigum,  the  boatswain 
as  is  supposed  ;  r^ir.fa.uMi,  the  musician  who  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  rowers  with  music,  which  was  called  n'yAa- 
po5 ;  Ji'o3-ei  or  yaiitpuXaxti,  in  Latin  custodes  tiavis,  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  ships,  particularly  in  the  night,  to 
keep  them  off  the  rocks  ;  ra^ia^,  the  steward,  or  person 
who  distributed  to  the  men  their  share  of  victuals;  itr^a- 
fiui,  he  who  had  charge  of  the  fire,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  cook ;  Aeyif  ii?.  or  yfxjjjyjttTt'w,,  the  bursar  or  purser. 
The  crews  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  not  distinguished 
into  different  ranks,  the  different  offices  of  rowing, 
fighting,  &c.  being  performed  by  the  same  men,  who 
were  called  aurtfiTxt ;  but  these  were  afterwards  divided 
into  fpsVai,  xiiTtiiXuTcci,  called  also  d  u-axfx.oyTtt,  and  ra 
s-Aupa/iaxa.  The  rowers  were  denominated  (fxy,Txi,  (xXa- 
piiVoei,  and  ^uyiVai,  according  to  the  situation  on  the 
highest,  lowest,  and  middle  banks ;  those  in  ships  of 
burden  were  called  rpoyyi/Ai»ai/r«i ;  those  in  iricremes, 
TpiiipfTai,  &c. ;  the  foremost  in  their  respective  banks 
were  named  ffpixas-oi;  those  behind  sTixtToi.  The  yxurxi, 
or  mariners,  who  formed  a  third  class  of  the  crew,  per- 
.  formed  all  the  other  duties  of  the  ship.  These  were 
denominated,  according  to  their  office,  <if/«.i»if«l,  such 
as  managed  the  sails  ;  o-x'^o/^utxi,  such  as  climbed  the 
ropes,  &c.  There  was  also  a  description  of  mariners, 
inferior  to  the  rest,  who  were  called  /iio-omJ/Tai,  who  were 
not  confined  to  any  certain  place  or  duty.  The  soldiers 
that  served  at  sea  were  termed  in  Latin  classiarii,  in 
Greek  sTi/Sarai,  either  i^o  tb  iTi/3aiifi>  T«5  i5«5,  i.e.  from 
tlieir  embarking  in  ships ;  or  am  tS  af«/3«i'»f.»  xis  x«t»- 
«-pa,«.aT«,  from  their  ascending  the  hatches  where  they 
fought. 

I'oi/ages,  Engagements,  S)-c.  When  the  fleet  was  to  sail 
the  mariners  hauled  the  ships  into  the  water,  which  was 
called  Tff/A»a»  xi>ir>,  puppim  muverc,  which  was  peformed 
by  means  of  levers,  and  spars  of  wood,  called  /^'X^'l, 
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vectes,  and  (^aAa-yyts,  called  by  Virgil  lapsus ;  and  after- 
wards by  the  machine,  called  the  helix,  which  was  invented 
by  Archimedes.  When  arrived  at  anj'  port,  they  ran  their 
ships  backwards,  which  the  Greeks  called  i-l  ^(6iJ,>xv,  or 
Tfu/jivxi  xfi-.Tiat.  They  then  tacked  about,  which  was 
called  ^Tis-fEcpfi^,  turning  the  heads  of  their  ships  to  the 
sea,  according  to  Virgil  obvcrtunt  pelago  proras.  The 
rowers  then  rested  on  their  oars,  which  in  Greek  was 
called  B5-fyEt»  tv  ^xZ',  in  Latin  inhibere  rcmos.  The  arti- 
ficial haven  was  called  in  Greek  ip/*o;,  and  in  Latin 
stationarium,  which  consisted  of  three  parts ;  namely, 
the  zi>x.\  the  arms,  called  by  Cicero  coniiia,  which  ex- 
tended into  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  crabs'  claws ;  s-ou-a, 
Jauces,  the  mouth,  or  entry ;  and  i^'^yji,  the  interior. 
Sometimes  the  havens  were  called  x.>,i.(riif,  in  Latin 
daustra,  because  they  were  inclosed  with  high  pales ; 
sometimes  also  »at/>ox;oi  and  ti>.v^«.6j,ci.  In  times  of  war  the 
ancients  fortified  their  harbours  ;  and,  when  their  forti- 
fications were  thought  strong  enough,  they  used  to  drag 
their  ships  on  shore,  which  was  called  ivuXy-iXi,  in  Latin  sub- 
ducere  ncives  ;  and,  as  a  safe-guard,  they  appointed  a  few 
ships,  called  irpoipKAaic'cJi?,  to  watch  the  enemy's  move- 
ments. In  their  naval  engagements,  they  adapted  their 
order  of  battle  to  time  and  circumstances,  being  some- 
times formed  like  a  half  moon,  called  ^iiMc,  ft^it^Mc,,  the 
horns  jutting  out  towards  the  enemy ;  but  sometimes 
Laving  the  belly  nearest  the  enemy,  which  was  called 
xi/pTH  7!x(UTa.hi ;  sometimes  in  a  circular  form,  which  was 
called  x.ux>M  TaTTtK  ;  sometimes  in  the  figure  of  the 
letter  v,  which  was  named  t^w-a/tTiis  au^arxlm,  in  Latin 
forceps,  &c. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  No.  III.  (v9). 

Fia-.  \,  A  quinquireme,  in  which  A  represents  the  thala- 
tiiles,  or  lowest  order  of  the  rowers ;  B,  the  thranitcs, 
or  highest  order ;  C,  the  carina,  or  Keel. 

Fisr.  2.  A  trireme  consisting  of  A,  the  hypozome,  the 
large  rafters  ;  B,  the  thalamus  ;  C,  the  zi/ga  ;  D,  the 
thranus ;  E,  the  space,  called  in  Greek  'lyx-u^u ;  F,  the 
parodus,  or  Agear ;  G,  the  stohis ;  H,  the  place  of 
the  acrostolium  ;  I,  the  oculus,  or  scutidum  ;  K,  the 
apliistre  ;  L,  the  atiserculiis  ;  jNI.  the  lucerna,  seu  Itimina 
nocturna  ;  N,  the  pcritonceum  ;  O,  the  gubernaculum  ; 
P,  the  place  for  the  parasemon ;  Q,  the  rostrum ;  R,  the 
parexinesia  ;  S,  the  tutela  ;  T,  the  turris  ;  ^',  the  velum, 
or  sail,  furled  on  the  sail-3'ard ;  Y,  the  stylus. 

Fig.  3.  A  vessel  with  its  tackling,  &c.  consisting  of  a, 
the  chalatorii  f'uiies  ;  b,  tile  epitoni ;  e,  the  ceruchi;  d,  the 
hyperce  ;  e,  the  pedes  ;  f,  the  protoni ;  g,  the  calones ; 
h,  the  thoracium ;  i,  the  maleola  ;  k,  the  aiUennte,  or 
Sail-yard,  with  acaiiis,  the  main-sail ;  /,  the  comua  ; 
m,  the  dohn  ;  n,  the  velum  ;  0,  the  ansercu/us  ;  p,  the 
stylus,  with  the  tcenia,  and  the  sail  called  supparum  ; 
q,  the  propedes ;  r,  the  anchorale  ;  s,  the  elecate,  under 
which  is  the  arlemon. 

Fig.  4.     The  gubernacidum,  consisting  of  a,  the  pinnce ; 
b,  the  rhiza  ;  c,  the  clavus ;  d,  the  ansa. 
Militia  (Mil.)  a  force  raised  b}-  ballot  for  the  permanent 

defence  of  the  country,  beyond  wliich  their  services   do 

not  extend. — The  supplementary  Militia,  an  auxihary  force 

raised  in  179S,  for  the  particular  emergence  of  the  times. 

— Local  Militia,    another  auxiliary  force,   whose  services 

are  more  limited  than  those  of  the  old  Militia. 
MILIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  a  Triandria,  Order  2 

Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered.  —  Cor. 
two-valved.  —  STAy\.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  none. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  petal-form. — 
Per.  none ;  seeds  single. 

Species.     The  species  are  annuals  and  perennials.    The 
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following  are  the  principal  annuals ;  namely,  the — ^1//- 
lium  lendigerum,  Agrostis,  Alopecurus,  seu  Gramen. — 
Milium  digitatum,  Fingered  iMillet-Grass. — Milium  vil- 
losuni,  Andropogon,  seu  Bobartia,  Woolly  Millet-Grass. 
The  following  are  the  principal  perennials  ;  namely,  the 
— Milium  ef/iir.um.  Common  Millet-Grass.  —  Milium 
capense,  Cape  .Millet-Grass. — Milium  conferlum.  Clustered 
IMillet-Grass,  etc.  Bauh.Fin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail 
Hist. 

Milium  is  also  the  Holcus  bicolor  of  Linnaeus. 

INIILK  {Med.)  Lac,  a  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands, 
and  designed  to  nourish  animals  in  the  early  part  of  their 
life.  It  separates  by  an  easy  process  into  Cream,  Curd, 
JVhey,  othenvise  called  Serum  of  Milk;  when  distilled 
it  leaves  a  brown  extract  called  the  Extract  nf  Milk;  and  if 
agitated  frequently  in  a  warm  place,  it  goes  into  a  vinous 
fermentation  called  the  Spirit  of'  ^lilk. 

Milk  (Chcm.)  the  constituent  parts  are,  1.  The  Aroma,  or 
odorous  volatile  principle,  which  flies  off  when  it  is  fresh 
milked  in  the  form  of  visible  vapour.  2.  Water  which  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  part.  3.  Bland  oil,  from  which  the 
cream  is  formed,  i.  Curd,  wliich  is  the  animal  gluten  tliat 
coagulates.  5.  Sugar,  which,  with  the  water,  forms  the 
serum  of  milk.  G.  Some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate  of 
potash,  and  the  muriate  of  lime,  &c.  The  human  milk  is 
very  sweet  and  thin ;  the  next  is  that  of  asses,  then  that 
of  mares,  of  goats,  and,  lastl}',  of  cows  ;  whence  it  is 
prescribed  in  this  order  to  consumptive  persons. 

MILK-BLO'TCHES  (Med.)  an  eruption  of  white  vesicles, 
which  breaks  out  on  the  face  of  young  children  while  ihey 
are  teething. 

MILK-FE'VER   (Med.)  \h\e  Puerperal  Fever. 

MILK-PA'RSLEY   (Bot.)  the  Sclinum  of  Linnaeus. 

MI'LK-TEETH  {.'Inat.)  a  name  for  the  first  teeth,  which 
are  commonly  shed  between  seven  and  fourteen, 

MILK-THI'STLE  {Bot.)  a  biennial,  the  Cardans  narianus 
of  Linnsus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  as  a  salad  when 
yount;. 

Mi'LK-VETCH   {Bot.)  the  Astragalus  of  Linnaeus. 

MILK-WORT  {Bot.)  the  Polygala  incarnata  of  Linnreus. 

MI'LKY  xvay  {Astron.)  Galaxy,  or  Via  Lactea,  a  broad 
track,  or  path,  encompassing  the  whole  heavens,  which  is 
easily  discernible  b}'  its  white  appearance,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

MILL  (yiech.)  a  machine  for  grinding  corn  ;  but,  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  any  machine  whose  action  depends  on  a 
rotator}'  motion  ;  as  water-mills,  wind-mills,  horse-mills, 
hand-mills,  and  also  steam-mills,  &c. — Mill-Leaf,  a  trench 
to  carry  away  water  to  and  from  a  mill. — Mill-Pic,  an 
instrument  used  by  Millwrights. 

MILLEFOLIO  aJfinis(Bof.)  the  Selago corymbosa  o{L,\nnse\:\s. 

MILLEFOLIUM  {Bot.)  the  Hottonia palustris'of  L'mnxus. 

MILLEGRANA  {Bot.)  the  Hernaria  glabra  of  LinnKus. 

MILLENA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  sectarians,  who  believe  that  Christ 
shall  return  to  the  earth,  and  reign  over  the  faithful  one 
thousand  years  before  the  end  of  the  world.  Prateol.  de 
Dogm.  Omn.  Hceret. 

MILLE'PEDA  {Ent.)  Millepede,  a  sort  of  worm,  having 
a  great  number  of  feet.     Plin.  1.  i.'9,  c.  6. 

MILLE'PORA  {Etit.)  Millepore,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Zoophyta,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  hydra  ;  the 
coral  mostly  branched,  and  covered  with  cylindrical  pores. 

MILLE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Philip 
Miller,  F,  R,  S,  Class  19  Syngenesia,  Order  4  Polygamia 
Kecessaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common — Cor.  compound. — 
St.\^i.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ  oblong; 
styte  filiform;  .<:tigmas  two  linear. —  Per.  none;  calyx 
converging  into  a  triangular  figure ;  seeds  in  the  male 
none,  in  the  female  solitary. 
2e 
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Species.     The  three  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Milleria 
quinqnefinra,  liijlnru,  et  contrai/crba. 

MILLliKS-THUMB  (Ich.)  a  kiiul  of  Bull-head,  the  Coitus 
Unbin  of  Liiina:us,  that  iniiabits  the  brooks  of  Europe  and 
Siberia. 

iMI'LLET-CYPRUS-GRASS  (Tiot.)  the  Scirpus  dic/wtonius 
of  Linnsus. — Millet-Indian,  the  Holcits  sorghum. 

MILLI'ARE  (Aiit.)  or  Mil/iurium,  a  Roman  mile,  so  called 
because  it  consisted  of  mi//t;  Passus,  a  thousand  paces. 
— MiUiarimn  aureitm,  a  gilded  pillar,  or  mile-stone,  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  from  which  the  miles  were  reckoned 
throughout  Italy.  Plin.  1.  3,  c.  5  ;  Tac.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  27; 
SHCt.)ii  Ot/io.  c.  6;  Dio.  1.  5K 

MI'LLREE  (Com.)  a  portuguese  gold  coin  equal  to  about 
3s.  Gd.  sterling.  It  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of  a 
thousand  rees,  and  is  most  commonly  a  money  of  account. 

MI'LLING  {Mech.)  the  same  as  Fu/ling. — Milling,  or  throw- 
ing of  sil/c,  a  preparation  of  silk  before  it  is  dyed,  whereby 
it  is  twisted  more  or  less,  at  pleasure. 

Milling  is  also  a  process  in  coining  which  consists  in 
stamping  the  coin  by  the  help  of  a  mill,  as  it  is  called,  and 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  in  the  lieu  of 
hammering,  or  making 
the  stamp  with  a  ham- 
mer, which  was  for- 
merly in  use.  The 
coining -mill  is  con- 
structed so  that  it  will 
stamp '20,000  |)lanchets 
in  one  day.  These 
plmichets  are  the  pieces 
of  metal  which  are 
made  of  a  smooth  flat 
surface  fit  to  receive 
the  stamp  intended  to 
be  given,  and  of  a  size  and  thickness  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  coin  for  which  it  is  in  future  to  pass.  After  the 
planchets  have  been  prepared  and  weighed  with  standard 
pieces,  they  are  fixed  in  the  mill  between  the  two  dyes, 
or  steel  masses,  on  wiiich  the  figures  are  previously  en- 
graven that  are  to  be  stamped  on  the  planchet,  which, 
being  squeezed  between  them  by  the  force  of  the  screws 
in  the  mill,  receives  the  impression  of  both  at  one  pull. 

MILOCiLO'SSUM    {Anat.)  the  muscle. 

MILPIIO'SIS  (Med.)  ijt^ixpt^a-ii,  a  baldness  of  the  eyebrows. 

MFLREA   (Com.)  vide  Millree. 

MI'LRINE  (Her.)  a  cross  that  has  the  four 
ends  turned  and  clamped  like  the  milrine, 
which  carries  the  millstone,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

MILT  (Ich.)  the  soft  roe  of  fishes. 

Milt  of  Gold  (Com.)  a  Portuguese  coin,  in 
value  two  ducats  and  a  half. 

MI'LT-I'AIN  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  hogs. 

Ml'LT-VVASTE  (Boi.)  the  Asplenum  cetcrach  of  Linnaus. 

MILTIADI'A  (.'lilt.)  (u-iATwcTiiK,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Chersoiiesus  by  horse  racing,  in  honour  of  Miltiades. 

MI'LVUS  (Ich.)  a  fish  somewhat  resembling  the  bird  of  this 
name.     I'tin.  I.  9,  c.  Ti  ;   lUiii  Ichth.  Aldrov.  dc  Piu: 

MiLVUs  (Orii.)  the  Kite,  or  Fa/co  Mihus  of  Linna>us. 

MILZADE'LLA  (Hot.)  the  herb  Archangel. 
MIME'SIS  (Uhct.)  //.iii>;ri',,  Imitalio,  a  figure  of  speech 
wherein  the  actions  and  words  of  others  are  represented 
Aristol.  Poet.  c.  1;  Cicero  dc  Oral.  1.  3,  c.  .VA;  Dioni/s. 
dc  Compos,  c.  20  ;  Ilcrmog.  xifi  iJ'.  npitd  Aid.  likct.  p.  ;j!M' ; 
Apsiii.  Ithct.  xtfl  /w.  Aid',  p.  G'ja  ;  Demct.  Eloc.  p.  '2'26. 
MIMO'.SA  (/lot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Poljjgamia, 
Order  1  Monoccia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  petal  one. — STAM.y(7«mra/.?  capi- 
lary  ;    anthers  incumbent.  —  Pis'f.  n^o-m  oblong;    slijle 
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filiform;  stigma  truncated.  —  Per.  legume  long;    seeds 
many. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  undershrabs, 
as   the  —  ^limosa  simplicifolia,  scu   Mangium,    Simple- 
leaved  Mimosa. — Mimosa  iitga.  Arbor,  seu  Inge,  Large- 
leaved    Mimosa,    or    Inga-tree.  —  Mimosa    nodosa,   seu 
Phaseolus,    Knobbed   Mimosa. — Mimosa  purpurea,    seu 
Acacia,    Purple    Mimosa,    or    Soldier-Wort.  —  Mimosa 
pudica,  seu  ^Tischynomeiie,  Humble  Plant,  or  Sensitive 
Plant. — Mimosa  scandens,  Gigalubium,  Lens,  Phaseolus, 
Faba,  Lobns,  Pusirtha,  seu  Perim,  Climbing  Mimosa,  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pcmpt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;   Park.  I'heat.  Hot. ;   Ilaii  Hist.;    Tvurn.  Inst. 
Mimosa  is  also  a  species  of  the  ^Fschynomene. 
MI'MULUS  (hot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1-i  Didi/namia, 
Order  2  Augiospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved Cor.  petal 

one. — Stam.  Jilaments  four  ;  anthers  bifid. — PisT.  gem 
conical ;  style  simple ;  stigma  ovate. — Per.  capsule  oval ; 
seeds  a  great  many. 
Species.      The  species   are  perennials,    as    the — Mimulus 
ringens,  Euphrasia,  Lysimachiu,  seu  Digitalis,   Oblong- 
leaved  Monkey  Flower. — Mimulus  luteus,  seu  Gratiola, 
Ovate-leaved  Monkey  Flower,  &c.     liaii  Hist. 
Mimulus  is  also  the  Rhinanthus  crista  galli  of  Linna;us. 
MIMU'SOPS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8   Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  eight-leaved. — CoR.  pe- 
tals   eight. —  Sr  am.  Jilaments   eight;    anthers    oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  superior;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  simple. — 
Per.  drupe  oval ;  seed  single. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Mimusops  elengi, 
Prunus  Arbor,    Flos,    Kauki,    seu   Elengi. — Alimusops 
kauhi,  Bencctaria,  seu  Metrosiderops. 
MI'MUS  (Ant.)   /Ai'fio?,  imitation,  or  mimickery,   was  a  sort 
of  farce  performed  by  one  person,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  buffoonery  and  low  comedy.     It  was  without  ex- 
ordium, and  accompanietl  with  music.     The  performers  of 
the  mimi  were  also  called  by  the  same  name.     Cic.  de  Orat. 
1.  2,  c.  59;  Diomed.  1.  3;  Pulset.  Ed.  p.  488. 
MI'NA  (Ant.)  in  the  Greek  //.km,  a  Grecian  coin  worth  100 
drachma;,  or  somewhat  more   than  three   pounds   sterling. 
Sixty  mince  made  one  attic  talent.     Plat,  in  Solon. 
MINARET  (Archil.)  or  minncrct,  a  small  tower  or  steeple 
in  Turkey,  from  which  the  Christians  were  called  to  prayers. 
MI'NDIUM  (Bot.)  the  Michauxia  campanuloides  o(  Lianxus. 
MINE  (Fort.)  in  French  ynine,  a  subterraneous  passage  dug 
under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification,  for  the  purpose 
of  blowing  it  up   by   gunpowder.     These  are  commonly 
made  by   the  besiegers,   in  distinction   from   the  counter- 
mines, which  are  made  by  the  besieged.     The  place  where 
the  powder  is  lodged  is  called  the  chamber  of  the  mine,  in 
French  J'ourneau  ;   the  centre  of  which  is  called  ihc  Jhcus, 
in  French  /oyer;   the  passage  leading  to  the  powder  is  the 
gallery  ;   the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the   chamber 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  called  the/;«c 
of  least  resistance ;  the  pit  or  hole  made  by  springing  the 
mine  is  called  the  cKavution  ;  the  pipe  or  hose  by  which 
the  fire  is  conmiunicated  to  the  mine  is  the  saucisson  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  powder  in  the  saucisson  from  contracting 
any   dampness,  the  latter  is  put  in  a  small  trough,  called 
an  aujet,  made  of  hoards.     Klines   are  of  ditterent  kinds, 
and  are  distinguished  mio  fugas sex,  or  small   mines,   fre- 
quently made  before  the  weakest  parts  of  a  fortification  ; 
trejlc  wines,  mines  with  two  chambers  only ;  double  trejle 
mines',  having   four   lodgments   or  chambers ;    triple  trejle 
mines,  having  six  lodgments;    T  mines,  mines  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  T ;  double  T  viines,  in  the  form  of  a  doubte 
T,  having  eight  lodgments,  and  four  doors  ;  triple  T  mines, 
having  twelve  lodgments,  and  six  doors. 
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Mis'E  (Min.)  signifies  properly  a  deep  pit  under  ground,  from 
which  various  metals  are  extracted;  but  in  its  ordinary 
sense  it  is  applied  to  the  cavities  which  are  artificially  made 
for  ihe  procuring  of  metals,  in  distinction  from  quarries, 
which  are  dug  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  stone.  'I'hese 
mines  are  mostly  dug  through  various  strata  or  beds  of 
substances  of  which  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  composed. 
In  these  strata  are  found  innumerable  fissures,  called  by 
the  miners  lodes,  which  contain  the  metal  sought  for.  The 
insides  of  the  fissures  are  commonly  coated  over  with  a 
hard  crystalline  earthy  substance,  or  rind,  which  in  the 
breaking  of  hard  ore  frequently  comes  with  it,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  o(  capcls,  or  walls  of  the  lode.  As  the 
contents  of  these  fissures  lie  together  mostly  in  a  channel, 
or  long  course,  they  are  termed  veiiis,  which  extend  fre- 
quently through  a  large  tract  of  countrj' ;  but  when  they 
deviate  from  the  direct  perpendicular  course,  and  take  a 
sloping  direction,  this  is  denominated  the  iniderlaj/iiig,  or 
hade  of  the  vein  ;  and  when  the  fissures  run  in  a  horizontal 
direction  they  are  called  flat  lodes,  and  lode  plots.  Some 
veins  cross  each  other,  when  they  are  denominated  contras, 
vulgarly  counters ;  and  sometimes  a  vein  will  suddenly  dis- 
appear without  giving  the  usual  warning  of  becoming  nar- 
rower, or  of  worse  quality  ;  this  is  called  by  the  miners  a 
itart,  or  leap.  Among  the  number  of  means  employed  for 
discovering  mines  or  veins  was  that  of  the  divining  rod,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  power  of  being  attracted  by  the 
metals  ;  the  efficacy  of  which  rod  is  now  generallj"  denied. 
Another  very  ancient,  and  less  uncertain,  mode  of  disco- 
vering veins  of  metal,  or  mines,  is  that  called  slioding, 
which  is  tracing  them  by  loose  stones,  or  fragments  of  the 
metal,  called  shades,  which  may  have  been  separated,  and 
carried  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  which  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  work  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
spot  where  the  vein  lies  from  which  they  came. 
Metals,  while  in  connection  with  other  mineral  substances, 
are  called  ores,  the  reducing  and  working  of  which  is 
called  metallurgy,  [vide  Metallurgy~\ 
Ml'NER  (Min.)  one  who  digs  the  mines  or  works  the  raetals 

in  the  mines. 
Miner  ( 3///.)  vide  Miners. 

Ml'NEIlAL  (Mill.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  appertains  to  mi- 
nerals, as — Mineral  kingdom,  the  third  grand  division 
under  which  Linna;us  arranged  all  the  objects  of  nature, 
[vide  Mineralogy"] — Mineral  poisons,  mineral  substances 
that  are  of  a  poisonous  nature,  as  arsenic,  sublimate,  &c. 
— i\Iineral  salts,  mineral  substances  which  have  saline  pro- 
perties, as  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  &c. — ^lineral  waters,  springs 
which  are  impregnated  with  mineral  substances.  [vide 
Waters] 
Mineral,  ^T-thiops'  (Med.)  vide  JEthiops. 
MINERA'LOGY,  mineralogia,  from  the  low  Latin  mi- 
nera,  and  the  Greek  Xtyci,  a  discourse,  or  doctrine ;  the 
science  which  treats  on  the  nature  of  minerals.  Minerals 
are  the  hard  component  parts  of  the  globe,  which  assume 
a  variety  of  forms,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  or  generated  by  each  other.  The  natural  di- 
vision of  all  mineral  bodies  appears  to  be  into  Earths,  Salts, 
Fossils,  and  Ores,  the  distinctions  between  which  are  much 
better  understood  than  defined.  Modern  mineralogists 
have  aimed  at  giviiig  a  consistency  to  this  science  by  form- 
ing various  systems  of  classification ;  according  to  which 
not  only  the  classes  and  orders,  but  also  the  genera  and 
species,  of  minerals  might  be  minutely  discriminated.  Avi- 
cenna,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  divided  minerals 
into  four  classes ;  namely,  Stones,  Salts,  Inflammable  Bo- 
dies, and  Metals.  In  the  sixteenth  century  George  Agri- 
cola  wrote  a  treatise  on  mineral  substances,  wherein  he  di- 
vided them  into,  1.  Simple  or  Homogeneous  Minerals; 
and,   2.   Heterogeneous   Minerals.     The  simple  minerals 
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he  subdivided  into,  I.  Terra.  2.  Succus  Concretus.  3. 
Lapis.  4.  Metalluni.  His  second  grand  division  compre- 
hends two  subdivisions;  namely,  1.  Compound  Minerals. 
2.  Mixed  Minerals.  Many  writers  on  mineralogy  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  ITth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  18tli 
century ;  among  the  number  of  whom  was  Beccher,  who 
proposed  to  arrange  mineral  substances  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples, according  to  their  constituent  parts.  But  the  first 
regular  system,  which  gave  birth  to  many  others,  was  the 
one  published  by  Linna;us,  of  which  the  following  account 
is  given,  as  also  of  ihe  most  important  by  which  it  has  been 
succeeded. 

Linnean  System.  In  1736  Linnseus  published  his  system 
of  mineralogy,  in  which  mineral  bodies  are  divided  into 
three  classes ;  namely,  Petra,  Minerce,  and  Fossilia ; 
and  each  is  subdivided  into  orders;  namely,  the  first  into 
Vitrescentes,  Calcareie,  and  Apyrce ;  the  second  into 
Salia,  Sulphurca,  and  Mercurinlia  ;  the  third  into  Con- 
creta,  Petrifacta,  and  Term. 
Cramer's  System.  The  system  of  Cramer,  which  followed 
that  of  Linnaeus,  divided  minerals  into  seven  classes  ; 
namely,  1.  Metals.  2.  Semimetals.  3.  Salts.  4.  In- 
flammable Substances.  .5.  Stones.  6.  Earths  ;  and  7. 
\\'ater.s. 
Waller's  System.  According  to  the  system  of  Waller, 
which  was  published  in  1747,  minerals  were  distributed 
into  four  classes  ;  namely,  Terres,  Lapides,  IMincrce,  and 
Concreta.  Each  of  these  classes  was  subdivided  into 
four  orders  ;  namely,  the  first  class  into  Macrcc,  Pingues, 
JMinerales,  and  Arenacea; ;  the  second  class  into  Cal- 
carei,  Vitrescentes,  Apyri,  and  Saia  ;  the  third  class 
into  Salia,  Sulphurea,  Semimetalla,  and  Metalla ;  the 
fourth  into  Pari,  Petr'ifncta,  Figurata,  and  Calculi. 
WoltersdotJ's  System.  The  system  of  Woltersdorf,  pub- 
lished in  1748,  comprehended  minerals  under  seven 
classes ;  namely.  Temp,  Lapides,  Salia,  Bitumina,  Se- 
mimetalla, Metalla,  and  Petrifacla  ;  these  classes  were 
each  subdivided  into  orders  ;  namely,  the  first  class  into 
Argillacca:  and  Alcalince ;  the  second  class  into  Vitres- 
centes, Argyllacci,  Gypsci,  and  Alcatini ;  the  third  class 
into  Acida,  Alcalina,  and  Intermedia  ;  the  fourth  clas» 
into  Flitida  and  Solida  ;  the  fifth  class  into  Fluida  and 
Solida  ;  the  sixth  class  into  Nobilia  and  Ignobilia  ;  the 
seventh  class  ijito  Sangnincorum,  Insecta,  Testacea,  Ve- 
getabilia,  and  Marina. 
Cronstedt's  System.  Cronstcdt,  in  1758,  revived  the  classes 
of  Avicenna,  comprehending  minerals,  under  the  four 
classes  Terra:,  Salia,  Phlogistica,  and  Metalla  j  each  of 
which  was  subdivided  into  different  orders  ;  namely,  the 
first  class  into  Calcarece,  Silicea,  Granatincc,  Argillaceir, 
Micaceic,  Fluores,  Asbestina,  Zeolitica:,  and  Magnesicc  ; 
the  second  class  into  Acida  and  Alkalina  ;  the  third 
class  consists  solely  of  the  Phlogistica  ;  the  fourth  class 
is  divided  into  Metalla  perfecta  and  Semimetalla.  This 
system  of  Cronstcdt,  which  is  founded  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples, is  exposed  to  the  objections  to  which  all  such 
systems  are  liable  that  are  founded  on  a  fluctuating 
science  like  chemistry;  besides  that  many  genera  are 
excluded,  as,  Sand-Stone,  Schist,  Soil,  Toph,  Stalactites, 
Eagle-Stone,  Calculus,  and  Nitre. 
Btrginan's  System.  Bergman  divided  minerals  into  four 
classes ;  namely,  Salia,  Terra:.  Bitumina,  and  Metalla  ; 
and  these  again  into  orders  ;  namely,  the  first  class  into 
Acida,  Alkalina,  Neutralia,  Terrestria,  Metallica,  and 
Tripliciter  Combinata  ;  the  second  class  into  Ponderosce, 
Calx,  MngncsiiC,  Argillacea:,  and  SilicicE  ;  the  third  class 
into  Bitumen,  Petroleum,  and  Adamas  ;  the  fourth  class 
consists  only  of  one  order. 
Werner's  System.  The  system  of  Werner,  published  in 
1789,  comprehends  four  classes ;  namely,  Earths,  Salts, 
2x2 
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Inflammables,  and  Metals.     These  classes  include  the 
following  Orders  and  Genera. 

Class  I.   Earths. 

Including   five   Orders ;    namely,    Silicious,    Argillaceous 

Talcs,  Calcareous,  and  Ponderous. 

The  First  Order,  Siliceous. 


Genera. 

Genera 

Genera. 

Lapis  Diaholi 

Topaz 

Heliotrope 

Diamond 

Emerald 

Chrysoprase 

Chrysoberyl 

Beryl 

Schistous  Silex 

.largon 

Schorl 

Obsidian 

Hyacinth 

Lapis  Thumensis,     Cat's  Eye 

Chrysolith 

Quartz 

Phrenite 

Garnet 

Pyromachus              Zeolite 

Ruby 

Chalcedony               Lapis  Lazuli. 

Sapphire 

Lythoxylon 

The  Second  Order,  Argillaceous. 

Genera. 

Genera. 

Pure  Argil! 

Coticula 

Porcelane  Earth 

Tripoli 

Common  Argill 

Mica 

Jasper 

Chlorite 

Opal 

Chalcolite 

Pitchstone 

Hornblend 

Adamantine  Spar 

Wacken 

Felspar 

Basalt 

Argillaceous  Schist 

Lava 

Inflammable  Schist 

Pumice 

Aluminous  Earth 

Veronese  Argill 

Aluminous  Schist 

Lythomarge 

Aluminous  Stone 

Mountain  Soap 

Nigrica 

Ochre. 

The 

Third  Order,  Talcs. 

Genera. 

Ge7tera4 

Steatite 

Asbestus 

Nephite 

Cyanite 

Fuller's  Earth 

Actinolite. 

Plastic  Talc 

The  Fourth  Order,  Calcareous, 

Genera. 

Genera. 

Cactiform 

Bituminous   margaceous 

Chalk 

Schist 

Marble 

Apatite 

Compact  Marble 

Boracite 

Stalactite 

Mineral  Fluor 

Pisolite 

Gypsum 

Schistaceous  Spar 

Selenite 

Magnesiac  Spar 

Witherite 

Swine  Stone 

Ponderous  Spar. 

Marl 

Class  II.  Salts. 
The  second   class  includes  five  Orders,  namely,  Vitriolic, 
Nitrous,  Muriatic,  Borax,  and  Alcalies,  and  the  follow- 
inig  genera  under  each  order. 

First  Order,  Vitriolic. 
Genera.  Genera.  Genera. 

■Native  Vitriol    -         Alum  Native  Salamur. 

Butyraccous  Halotrichum 

Second  Order,  Nitrous. 
Genera. 
Common  Nitre. 


Third  Order,  Muriatic. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Common  Salt  Sal  Ammoniac. 

Fourth  Order,  Borax. 
Fifth  Order,  Alcalies. 

Genus. 
Native  Mineral  Alcali. 

Class  III.  Inflammables, 
Includes  the  Orders  Bitumens,  Sulphurs,  and  Graphites. 
First  Order,  Bitumens. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Naphtha 


Asphalt 

Coal 

Amber 


Petrol 

Spissexylon 

Meliedite. 


Second  Order,  Sulphurs, 

Genera.  Genera. 

Common  Native  Sulphur         Volcanic  Native  Sulphur. 

The  third,  Graphites,  consists  of  only  one  genus. 

Class  IV.  Metals. 
This  class  includes  only  the  following  genera : 
Genera.  Genera. 


Platinum 

Gold 

Quicksilver 

Silver 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Bismuth 


Zinc 

Antimony 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Magnesia 

Molybdenum 

Arsenic 

VVoolfrara. 


Kirwan's  System.  Klrwan  published  a  system  in  1795,  in 
which  he  adopted  the  Classes  of  Werner,  but  varied 
the  orders  and  distribution  of  the  genera  as  follows : 

Class  I.  Earths. 
This  class  includes  the  orders  Calcareous,  Barytic,  Muri- 
atic, Argillaceous,    Silicious,   Aggregate,    and  Mixed 
Earth,  and  each  order  the  following  genera: 

First  Order,  Calcareous. 


Genera. 
Native  Lime 
Aerated  Calx 
Agaric  Mineral  Chalk 
Arenaceous  Limestone 
Testaceous  Tufa 
Compact  Limestone 
Swinestone 
Oviform 
Baryto-Calcite 
Muri-Calcitc 
Marl 

Second  Or 

Genera. 
Baroselenite 


Genera. 
Marlite 

Pyritaceous  Limestone 
Argentine 
Sidero-Calcite 
Ferro-Calcite 
Elastic  Marble 
Gypsum 
Fluor 

Phosphorite 
Tungsten. 

der,  Barytic. 

Genera. 
Liver-stone. 
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Third  Order,  Muriatic. 


Genera. 
Kiffekil 

Martial  muriatic  Spar 
Calci-murite 
Argillo-murite 
Chlorite 
Talcite 
Talc 
Steatite 
Pot-Stone 


Genera. 
Serpentine 
Asbestus 
Amianth 
Mountain-Cork 
Atnianthinite 
Asbestinite 
Actinolite 
Jade 
Boracite. 


Fourth  Order,  Argillaceous. 


Genera. 
Native  Argill 
Porcelain  Clay 
Potter's  Clay 
Indurated  Clay 
Schistose 
Shale 

Fuller's  Earth 
Lithomarge 
Bole 

Argillaceous  Marl 
Coloured  Chalk 
Green  Earth 
Umber 
Tripoli 
Phospholite 
Lepidolite 


Genera. 
Sapparre 
Mica 
Micarelli 
Hornblend 
Basaltine 

Labrador  Hornblend 
Schiller  Spar 
Schistose  Hornblend 
Wacken 
MuUer 
Kragg 
Trapp 
Basalt 
Calp 
Argillite 
Novaculite. 


Fifth  Order,  Silicious. 


Genera. 
Quartz 
Amethyst 
Emerald 
Beryl 
Prase 

Oriental  Ruby 
Spinel 

Accidental  Ruby 
Hyacinth 
Garnet 
Chrysoberyl 
Chrysolite 
Olivin 
Obsidian 
Shorl 
Tourmalin 
Thumerstone 
Phrenite 
^dilitc 
Zeolite 
Stauwhite 
Kubellite 
Opal 
Semiopal 
Pitchstone 
Hydrophanes 
Hyalite 


Genera. 
Chalcedony 
Cat's  Eye 
Flint 

Hornstone 

Schisthose  Hornstone 
Siliceous  Schist 
Basamite 
Hornslate 
Japper 

Egyptian  Pebble 
Sinople 
Porcellanite 
Heliotrope 
Woodstone 
Elastic  Quartz 
Felspar 

Labrador-Stone 
Petrilite 
Felsite 

Argentine  Felspar 
Red-Stone 
Siliceous  Spar 
Agate 
Stronthian 
Jargon 
Sidneia 
Adamantine  Earth. 


Sixth  Order,  Aggregate. 

Genera.  Genera. 

Granite    (Quartz,    Felspar,  Granatine  triplets,    formed 

Mica).  of    any    triple    aggrega- 

Sienite,     (Quartz,    Felspar,  tion. 

Hornblend,     or     Quartz,  Norka,  or  Murker  (Quartz, 

Felspar,  Hornblend,  Mi-  Mica,  Garnet). 

ca).  Grunsten    (Hornblend   and 


Mica,  Hornblend  and  Fel- 

Schistose, Mica  (Quartz  and 

spar. 

Mica). 

Granitell  (duplicates),  Stell- 

Porphyry. 

stein  (Quartz 

and  Mica). 

Amygdaloid 

Rapikivi  (Felspar 

and  Mica). 

Pudding-Stone. 

Granilite      (aggt 

egates     of 

Sand-Stones. 

four). 

Rubble-Stone. 

Gneiss 

Breccias. 

Seventh  Order. 

Mixed  Earths. 

Genera. 

Genera. 

Lime-Stones 

Calciferous  Asbestinite 

Calces  of  Iron 

Serpentine 

Spars 

Trapp 

Marls 

Argillite 

Gypsum 

Hornblend-Slate,  &c. 

Potstone 

Iron  Shot  Quartz 

Steatites 

Earthy  Quartz,  &c. 

Appen 

dix  I. 

Diamond. 

Appendix  II. 

Genera. 

Genera. 

Lavas 

Pumice 

Enamels 

Zeolites 

Terras 

Traps 

Tufas 

and 

Piperino 

Basalts. 

Class  II.     Salts. 
This  class  includes  the  orders  Acid,  Alkaline,  Neutral, 
and,  under  each,  the  following  genera. 

First  Order,  Acid. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Carbonic  Phosphoric 

Vitriolic  Arsenical 

Sulphureous  Boracic 

Nitrous  Molybdenous 

Muriatic  Tungstenic 

Sparry  Succinous. 

Second  Order,  Alkaline. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Vegetable  Volatile  alcalies. 

Mineral 

Third  Order,  Neutral. 


Genera. 
Salt  of  Sylvius 
Common  Salt 
Sal  Ammoniac 
Muriated  Barytes 


Borax 
Tincal. 


Magnesia 

Argill 

Iron 

Copper 

Manganese 


Genera. 
Tartar- Vitriolate 
Glauber's  Salt 
Vitriol- Ammoniac 
Epsom-Salt 
Alum 

Aluminous  Ores 
Vitriol  of  Iron,  Copper,  &c. 
Copper  and  Zinc 
Nitre 

Nitrous  Ammoniac 
Nitrated  Soda 

Calx 

Magnesia 

Class  HI.     Inflammables. 
This   class  comprehends   the   orders  Aerial,    Bituminous, 
Carbonaceous,  and  Vegeto-Bituminous,  and  \mder  each 
the  following  genera. 

First  Order,  Aerial. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Inflammable  Hepatic. 
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Second  Order,  Bituminous. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Napththa  Maltha 

Petiol  Mineral  Tallow 

Mineral  Tar  Mineral  Caoutchou 

Mineral  Pitch 

Third  Order,  Carbonaceous. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Coal  Carbonated  Wood. 

Plumbago  Turf  and  Peat. 

Fourth  Order,  Vegeto-Bituminous. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Jet  Copal 

Amber  Honey-Stone. 

Ambergris  Sulphur. 

Class  IV.    Metals. 
This  class  comprehends  the  following  metals  under  the 
three  orders,  Perfect,  Imperfect,  Semimetais. 

First  Order,  Perfect. 

Genera.  Genera. 

Platinum  Silver 

Gold  Quicksilver. 

Second  Order,  Imperfect. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Copper  Lead 

Iron  Tin. 

Third  Order,  Semimetais. 
Genera.  Genera. 

Zinc  Uranite 

Antimony  Tungstenite 

Arsenic  Molybdaenite 


Bismuth 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Manganese 


Sylvanite 

Menachanite 

Titanite. 


Wernerian  System  altered.  The  Wernerian  system  has, 
since  its  publication,  undergone  several  alterations  and 
additions,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  Genera,  Families,  and  Species,  for  Orders, 
Genera,  and  Species,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
sketch. 

Class  I.     Earths  and  Stones. 


1.  Diamond  Genus. 
Diamond. 

2.  Zircon  Genus. 

Zircon 
Hyacinth. 

3.  Siliceous  Genus. 
Chrysolite  Family. 
Chrysoberyl 
Chrysolite 
Olivine 
Coccolite 
Acijite 
Vesuvian 

Garnet  Family. 
'Leucite 
Melanite 


Garnet 

(irenatite 

Grossularia 

Melanite 

AUochroite 

Collophorite 

Aplome 

Granatite 

Pyrope 

Cinnamon-tree. 

F.pidote  Family. 

Epidote 
Zoisite 

Anthophyllite 
Axinite. 

Ruby  Family. 
Ceylanite 


Automolite 

Spinelle 

Sapphire 

Corundum 

Adamantine  Spar 

Emery. 

Shorl  Family. 

Topaz 

Pyrophysalite 

Enclase 

Emerald 

Beryl 

Sliorlite 

Sliorl 

Pistazite 

Zoisite 

Axinite  or 

Thumerstone. 

Quartz  Family. 

Quartz 

Hornstone 

Flinty  Slate 

Flint 

Floatstone 

Chalcedony 

Menilite 

Opal 

Hyalite 

Jasper 

Heliotrope 

Chrysoprase 

Plasma 

Cat's  Eye. 

Pitchstone  Family. 

Obsidian 
Pitciistone 
Pearlstone 
Pumice. 

Zeolite  Family. 

Prehnite 

Zeolite 

Cubizite 

Cross-Stone,  or 

Staurolite 

Laumonite 

Dipyre 

Natroiite 

Azurite 

Lazulite 

Hydrargillite. 

Feldspar  Family. 

Gehlenitc 

Andalusite 

Feldspar 

Scapoiite 

Indianite 

Arctizite,  or  Wernerite 

Diasporc 

Sodalite 

Spodumene 

Eleolite 

Meionite 

Nephelite 


Jommlte 
Ice-Spar 

Ichthyophthahnite 
4.  Argillaceous  Genus. 

Clay  Family. 

Native  Alumina 
Porcelain  Earth 
Common  Clay 
Claystone 
Adhesive  Slate 
Polishing  Slate 
Tripoli 
Alum  Stone. 

Clay- Slate  Family. 

Aluminous  Schistus 
Bituminous  Schistus 
Drawing  Slate 
Whet  Slate 
Clay  Slate. 

Mica  Family. 

Lepidolite 

Mica 

Finite 

Potstone 

Chlorite. 

Trap  Family. 

Hornblende 

Basalt 

Wacken 

Phonolite,  or  Clink-Stone 

Lava. 

Lithomarge  Family. 

Green  Earth 
Lithomarge 
Kock  Soap 
Umber 
Yellow  Earth. 

5.  Magnesian  Genus. 
Soap- Stone  Family. 
Native  Magnesia 
Bole 

Meerschaum,  or  Sea  Froth 
Agalmatolite 
Fuller's  Earth 
Steatites 
Figure  Stone. 

Talc  Family. 

Nephrite 

Serpentine 

Schillerstone 

Talc 

Asbestus. 

Actynolite  Family. 

C'yanite 

Act)'nolite 

Tremolite 

Smaraudite 

Sahlile 

)>chalstone. 
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Class  II. 
1.  Genus  Calcareous  Salts. 

Fami/j/  of  Carbonates, 
Slate  Spar 
Agaric  Mineral 
Chalk 
Limestone 
Calcareous  Tufa 
Aphrite,  or  Foam  Earth 
Slate  Spar 
Arragonite 
Brown  Spar 
Dolomite 

Khomb,  or  Butter  Spar 
Swinestone 
Marl 
Bituminous  Marl  Slate. 

Familj/  of  Phosj)hates. 
Apatite 

Asparagus  Stone 
Phosphorite. 

Family  of  Filiates. 
Fluor. 

Family  of  Sulphates. 
G3'psura 
Selenite 
Anhydrite 
Cube  Spar. 

Family  of  Borosilicaies. 
Datolite 
Botrj'olite. 

Family  of  Silicates. 
Table  Spar. 

Family  of  Arseniates. 
Pharmacolite. 

Family  of  Tungstates. 
Tungsten. 

2.  Barytic  Genus. 
Family  of  Barytes. 
Witherite. 

Sulphates. 
Ponderous  Spar,  or 
Baroselenite. 


Salts. 
3.  Strontian  Genus. 
Carbonates. 
Strontianite. 

Sulphates. 
Celestine. 

4.  Magnesian  Genus. 

Sulphates. 
Magnesia. 

Carbonates. 
Anhydrous  Carbonate,  or 

Magnesite 

Borates. 
Boracite. 

5.  Aluminous  Genus. 

Sulphates. 
Native  Alum 
Native  Vitriol 
Mountain  Butter 
Native  Epsom  Salt 
Native  Glauber  Salt 
Sulphate  of  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Mdlates. 
Honey-Stone 

Filiates, 
Cryolite. 

Nitrates. 

Native  Nitre 
Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Carbonates. 
Native  Soda 
Native  Magnesia. 

Muriates. 

Native  Sal  Ammoniac,  or 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 

Rock-Salt 

Sea-Salt 

Borates 

Borax. 


Coal 
Resin. 


Class  III.     Combustibles, 
1.  Sulphur  Genus. 
Sulphur. 

2.  Bituminous  Genus. 
Petroleum,  or  Mineral  Oil 
Mineral  Pitch 
Amber 


3.  Graphite  Genus. 
Graphite 
Glance  Coal 
Mineral  Charcoal. 


Class  IV. 
1.  Gold  Genus. 
Native  Gold 
Electrum, 

2.  Platina  Genus. 
Native  Platina. 

3.  Palladium  Genus. 


Ores. 

4.  Iridium  Genus. 

5.  Tellurium  Genus. 

Native  Tellurium 
Graphic  Ore 
^Vhite  and  YtUovv  Ore 
Foliated  or  Black  Ore. 


6.  Mercury  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Mercury 
Amalgam  of  Silver. 

Sulphurets. 
Cinnabar 
Carbo-Sulphuret. 

Chlorides. 
Horn  ^lercury. 

7.  Silver  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Silver 
Auriferous 
Antimonial 
Arseniac 
Bismuthic. 

Sulphurets. 

Common  Sulphuret 
Antimonial 
White  Silver  Ore. 

Oxides. 
Red  Silver  Ore. 

Chlorides. 
Hornsilver. 

Salts. 
Carbonate. 

8.  Copper  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Copper. 

Sulphurets. 

Common  Sulphuret 
Variegated  Copper  Ore 
Copper  Pyrites 
White  Copper  Ore 
Grey  Copper  Ore 
Black  Copper  Ore. 

Oxides. 

Red  Copper  Ore 
File  Ore 
Copper  Black. 

Salts. 

Anhydrous  Carbonate 

Blue  Carbonate 

Malachite 

Mountain  Green 

Silicate 

Arseniate 

Lenticular 

jNIuriate,  or  Green  Sand  of 

Peru 
Phosphate 
Sulphate. 

9.  Iron  Genus. 

Alloys. 
Native  Iron. 


Sulphurets. 

Magnetic  Pyrites 
Cubic  Pyrites. 

Oxides. 

Magnetic  Iron-Stone 

Specular  Iron-Stone 

Red  Iron-Stone 

Hydrate  of  Iron,  or  Haema- 
tites. 

Salts, 

Carbonate  of  Iron 

Phosphate,  or  Native  Prus- 
sian Blue 

Arseniate 

Chromate 

Silicate 

Tungatate 

Sulphate. 

10.  Manganese  Genus. 
Oxides. 
Gre)'  Ore 
Black  Ore 

Sulphuretted  Oxide  of  Man- 
ganese. 

Salts. 

Phosphate,  or  Pitchy  Iron 
Ore 

Silicate. 

11.  Uranium  Genus. 

Oxides. 
Protoxide,  or  Pitch  Ore 
Green  Mica,  or  Hydrate 
Uran  Ochre,  or  Peroxide  of 
Uranium. 

12.  Ore  of  Cerium. 

Salts. 

Cerite,  or  Silicate  of  Cerium 

Yttrocerite 

Orthite 

Fluate 

Allanite,  or  Silicate  of  Ce- 
rium and  Iron 

Gadolinite,  or  Silicate  of  Yt- 
tria,  Cerium,  and  Iron. 

13.  Tantalum  Genue. 
Oxides. 
Tantalite 
Yttrotantalite. 

14.  Cobalt  Genius. 
Alloys. 
White  Cobalt  Ore 
Glance  Cobalt  Ore 
Grey  Cobalt  Ore. 

Sulphurets. 
Cobalt  Pyrites. 

Oxides. 
Black  Cobalt  Ochre 
Brown  Cobalt  Ochre 
Yellow  Cobalt  Ochre. 
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Salts. 
Arseniate  of  Cobalt 
Sulphate. 

15.  Nickel  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Nickel 
Copper  Nickel. 

Oxides. 
Nickel  Ochre. 

16.  INIolybdenum  Genus. 

Sulpliurets. 
Common  Sulphuret,  or  Mo- 
lybdena. 

17.  Tin  Genus. 
Sulphur  ets. 
Sulphuret  of  Tin  and  Copper, 
or  Tin  Pyrites. 

Oxides. 
Tin-.Stone 
Wood-Tin. 

18.  Titanium  Genus. 
Oxides. 

lluthite 

Anatasse 

Menachanite 

Icerine 

Nigrinc. 

Salts. 

Sphene,  or  Silicate  of  Tita- 
nium. 

19.  Zinc  Genus. 
Sulpliurets. 
Blende,  or  Black  Jack. 

Oxides. 
Red  Zinc  Ore. 

Salts. 

Silicate,  or  Electric  Cala- 
mine 

Anhydrous  Carbonate,  or 
Calamine 

Hydrous  Carbonate,  or 
Earthy  Calamine 

.Sulphate. 

20.  Bismuth  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Bismuth. 


Sulphurets. 

Common  Sulphuret  of  Bis- 
muth. 

Plumbo-cuprifcrous  Sulphu- 
ret 

Cupriferous  Sulphuret  of 
Bismuth. 

Oxides. 
Bismuth  Ochre. 

21.  Lead  Genus. 
Sulphurets. 
Galena 

Blue  Lead  Ore 
Antimonial  Sulphuret. 

Oxides. 

Yellow  Oxide  of  lead 
Native  Minium. 

Scdts. 

Carbonate,  or  White,  Earthy, 

and  Black  Lead  Ores 
Murio-Carbonate 
Phosphate 
Arseniophosphate 
Chrouiate 
Sulphate 
Molybdate 
Arseniate. 

22.  Antimony  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Antimony. 

Sulpliurets. 

Grey  Ore  of  Antimony 
Nickeliferous  Sulphuret 
Black  Ore  of  Antimony. 

Oxides. 

White  Oxide  of  Antimony 
Red  Ore  of  Antimony 
Antimony  Ochre. 

23.  Arsenic  Genus. 
Alloys. 
Native  Arsenic. 

Sulphurets. 

Arsenical  Pyrites 
Realgar,  or  lied  Orpiment 
Yellow  Orpiment. 

Oxides. 

Native  0.\idc  of  Arsenic. 


Class  L    Earths. 


Liniiean  System  hy  Gmelin.  As  the  Linncan  system  has 
been  adopted  throughout  this  work,  the  following  Table 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera ;  a 
more  particular  account  of  which,  together  with  the 
species  comprehended  under  them  and  their  synonyms, 
may  be  found  in  their  respective  places. 
S 


First  Order. 

Argilla 

Talcose. 

,  Puteolana 

Talcum 

Ca;mentum 
Cariosus 

Serpentinus 

Ardesia 

Asbestus 

Basaltes 

Actinotus 

Lava 

Hornblende. 

Mica 

Second  Order. 

Opalus 
Zeolithus 

Ponderous. 

Scorbus. 

Barytes 
Crossopetra 

Fifth  Order. 

Strontia 

Siliceous. 

Sydneia. 

. 

Gemma 

Third  Order. 

Olivinus 

Calcareous. 

Felspatum 

Creta 

Pyromachus 

Tophus 

Petrosilex 
Jaspis 

Spatluim 

Schistolithus 

Smiris 

Inolithus 

Circonius 

Stalactites 

Amarus 

Pisolithus 

Lydius 

Marmor 

Chlorogranatus 

Suillus 

Arena 

Tremolites 

Quartzum 

Stellaris 

Chalcedonius 

Humus 

Adanias. 

Marga 

Sixth  Order. 

Magnesiata 

Gypsum 

Adamantinus. 

Hepaticus 

Seventh  Ordei 

Lazarus 

Fluor 

Aggregate. 

Apatites 

Granites 

Boracites. 

Gneissum 

Fourth  Order. 

Porphyrius 
Amygdalites 

Argillaceous. 

Breccia 

Aluminaris 

Arenarius. 

Class  II 

Salts. 

Natrum 

Mirabile 

Borax 

Amarum 

Muria 

Alumen 

Nitrum 

Vitriolum. 

Class  III.  Ill 

flammables. 

Turfa 

Ambra 

Bitumen 

Graphites 

Mellites    , 

Sulphur. 

Succinum 

Class  IV. 

Metals. 

Malleable. 

Stibium 

Platinum 

Tellurium 

Aurum 

Arsenicum 

Argcntum 

Cobaltum 

Hydrargyrum 

Magnesium 

Cuprum 
Ferrum 

Tungstenum 

Molybdenum 

Stannum 

Uranium 

Plumbum 

Titanium 

Niccolum,  or  Nickel 

Chromium 

Zincum. 

Columbium 

Brittle. 

Tantalum. 

Bismutum 
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Class  V.  Petrifactions. 
Animal.  Entomolitlius 

Anthropolithus  Concliyliolithus 

Zoolithus  Coralhohthus. 

Ornitholitlius  _,      ,   ,, 

Amphibiolilhus  '  'S'^^"''^'- 

Ichthyolithus  Phytolitlius. 

Nomenclature  of  Mineralogy.     Werner,  to  wliom  niinera- 
logj'  owes  its  present  nomenclature,    liivides  the  clia- 
racters  of  minerals  into  general  and  particular. 
General  Characters. 

The  general  characters  are.  Colour,  Cohesion,  Unctuosity, 
Coldness,  Weight,  Smell,  Taste. 

Colour.  The  colours  of  jiinerals  are  distinguished  into 
fundamental  and  compound. — Fundamental  Colours  are 
eight  in  number ;  namely,  snow-white,  as  Carrara  marble ; 
ash-grey,  as  wacken ;  velvet-black,  as  jet ;  Berlin  or 
Prussian  blue,  as  sapphire;  emerald-green,  as  fluor  spar; 
lemon-yellow,  as  in  yellow  orpiment ;  carmine-red,  as  in 
cinnabar.  Chesnut  brown,  the  colour  of  the  ripe  chesnut. 
—  Compound  Colours  are,  1.  Of  the  whites,  reddish- 
wliite,  or  snow-white  mixed  witli  a  crimson-red,  as  porce- 
lain ;  yellowish-white,  or  snow-white  with  a  lemon-yellow, 
as  white  amber ;  silver-white  or  greyish-white,  as  silver  ; 
greenish- white,  or  snow-white  mixed  with  a  little  emerald- 
green,  and  ash-grey,  as  gypsura,  quartz,  &c. ;  milk-white, 
or  snow-white,  with  a  little  Berlin  and  ash-grey,  as  chal- 
cedony. 2.  Of  the  Greys,  the  lead-grey,  or  ash-grey, 
with  a  little  blue  and  metallic  lustre,  as  galena;  bhiish- 
grey,  or  ash-grey,  with  a  little  blue,  as  bluish  grey  clay  ; 
smoke-grey,  or  ash-grey,  with  a  little  brown,  as  grey 
hornstone ;  pearl-grey,  i.  e.  grey  with  a  little  crimson-red 
and  blue,  as  quartz ;  greenish-grey,  i.  e.  with  a  little  eme- 
rald-green, and  sometimes  a  trace  of  yellow,  as  in  cat's- 
eye,  prehnite,  &c. ;  yellowish -grey,  i.  e.  with  lemon-jellow 
and  a  trace  of  brown,  as  yellowish-grey  chalcedony  ; 
steel-grey,  i.  e.  grey  with  a  little  blue  and  a  metallic  lus- 
tre, as  grey  copper  ore.  3.  Of  Blacks,  the  greyish-black, 
or  velvet-black,  with  a  little  ash-grej',  as  in  basalt ;  iron- 
black,  darker  than  the  preceding,  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
as  in  magnetic  iron-stone  ;  pitch-black,  with  a  little  brown 
and  yellow,  as  pitch-stone ;  raven-black,  with  a  little 
brown,  yellow,  and  green,  as  in  black  blende  :  bluish- 
black,  as  in  black  cobalt.  4.  Of  Blues,  the  indigo  blue, 
or  Berlin  blue,  with  a  little  black,  as  in  blue  martial  earth  ; 
azure-blue,  with  a  little  red,  as  in  lapis  lazuli ;  violet- 
blue,  with  much  red,  and  a  little  brown,  as  in  fluor  spar 
and  amethyst,  &c. ;  lavender  blue,  with  a  little  grey,  as 
in  jasper  ;  smalt-blue,  with  white,  a  little  grey,  and  a 
trace  of  red,  as  in  azure  copper  ore  ;  skj-bluo,  as  in 
blue  fluor  spar.  5.  Of  Greens,  the  verdigris-green,  or 
emerald-green,  with  much  Berlin  blue,  and  a  little  white, 
as  in  green  copper  ore:  mountain-green,  v>ith  a  little 
yellowish-grey,  as  in  actynolite ;  apple-green,  with  a 
little  greyish-white,  as  in  chrysolite;  grass-green,  with  a 
little  lemon-yellow,  as  in  chrysoprase  ;  blackish-green, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  black,  as  in  green  ser- 
pentine ;  pistachio-green,  with  a  little  yellow  and  brown, 
as  in  chrysolite ;  asparagus-green,  with  a  little  greyish- 
white,  as  in  chryso-beryl;  olive-green,  with  much  brown, 
as  in  garnet ;  siskin-green,  with  much  lemon-jellow,  and 
a  little  white,  as  in  green  lead  ore.  6.  Of  Yellows,  the 
sulphur-yellow,  or  lemon-yellow,  with  much  emerald- 
green  and  white,  as  in  native  sulphur;  gold-yellow, 
straw-yellow,  with  much  greyish-white,  as  in  calamine 
and  bismuth  ochre  ;  honey-yellow,  with  chesnut-brown  ; 
wax-yellow,  i.  e.  reddish-brown,  with  a  little  ash-grey,  as 
in  common  opal  ;  ochre-yellow,  with  much  chesnut- 
brown,  as  in  iron  ochre,  calamine,  &c, ;  orange-yellow, 
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with  a  little  carmine-red,  as  in  red  orpiment ;  brass-yellow, 
with  the  metallic  lustre,  as  in  copper  pyrites;  cream 
colour,  or  Isabella-)-ellow,  with  greyish-white,  and  a  little 
brown  and  red,  as  in  sparry  iron  ore ;  wine-yellow,  with 
reddish-brown  and  grey,  as  jellow  calcareous  spar.  7. 
Of  Reds,  the  aurora-red,  or  carmine-red,  mixed  with 
much  lemon-yellow,  as  in  red  orpiment ;  hyacinth-red, 
with  lemon-yellow,  and  a  little  brown,  as  in  the  hyacinth, 
and  in  brown  blende ;  brick-red,  with  much  gre3'isli 
white,  as  in  porcelain  jasper  ;  scarlet-red,  with  a  very 
little  lemon-yellow,  as  in  red  cinnabar ;  copper-red,  as 
in  native  copper;  blood-red,  scarlet-red  mixed  with 
brownish-black,  as  in  Bohemian  garnet ;  cochineal-red, 
carmine-red  mixed  with  bluish-grey,  as  in  cinnabar ; 
crimson-red  with  much  blue,  as  in  ruby ;  columbine-red, 
with  more  blue,  and  a  little  black,  as  in  red  cobalt  ore  ; 
flesh-red  with  greyish  white,  as  in  felspar ;  rose-red,  co- 
chineal-red mixed  with  white,  as  in  red  zeolite ;  peach- 
blossom-red,  crimson-red  mixed  with  white,  as  in  striated 
and  earthy  red  cobalt  ores ;  cherry-red,  crimson-red 
mixed  with  much  brownish-black,  as  in  red  argillaceous 
iron-stone  ;  brownish-red,  blood-red  mixed  with  brown, 
as  in  red  earthy  iron-stone.  8.  Of  Browns,  the  chesnut- 
brown,  mixed  with  a  little  red  and  yellow,  as  in  brown  tin 
ore ;  clove-brown,  with  cochineal-red  and  a  little  black,  as 
in  rock  cr}  stal ;  hair-brown,  clove-brown  mixed  with  ash- 
grey,  as  in  wood-tin  ore  from  Cornwall ;  yellowish-brown, 
chesnut-brown,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  lemon- 
yellow,  as  in  brown  iron  ochre  and  jasper;  pinchbeck- 
brown  with  the  metallic  lustre,  as  brown  mica;  wood- 
brown,  yellowish-brown  with  much  ash-grey,  as  in  bitu- 
minous wood ;  liver-brown,  as  in  brown  cobalt  ore  ; 
blackish-brown,  chesnut-brown  and  black,  as  in  mineral 
pitch. 

In  respect  to  intensity,  colours  are  either  dark,  deep,  or 
light ;  or  they  are  said  to  incline  to  one  another,  or  to 
pass  into  one  another  ;  and  when  they  lose  their  original 
colour,  to  be  tarnished.  When  different  colours  appear 
in  the  same  mineral  the}'  may  be  disposed  in  clouds,  dots, 
streaks,  rings,  veins,  zones,  &c. 

Cohesion.  In  respect  to  cohesion,  minerals  are  either  solid, 
friable,  or  fluid. 

Unctuosity.  In  respect  to  unctuosity,  they  are  either 
greasy  or  meagre. 

Coldness,  Sfc.  In  respect  to  coldness,  they  vary  onlj'  in 
degree ;  and  in  respect  to  smell  and  taste  the  distinctions 
are  too  obvious  to  need  description. 

IVeight.  The  weight  of  minerals  is  accurately  discovered 
bj'  taking  the  specific  gravity  by  means  of  a  hydrostatic 
balance,     [^vide  Specific  Gravity'] 

Particular  Characters. 

The  particular  characters  comprehend  the  general  Aspect, 
Aspect  of  the  Surface,  Aspect  of  the  Fracture,  Aspect 
of  the  Distinct  Concretions,  Hardness,  Tenacity,  Fran- 
gibility,  F'lexibility,  Adhesion  to  the  Tongue,  and  Sound. 

General  Aspect.  Under  the  general  aspect  are  compre- 
hended the  transparency,  streak,  and  soiling. — In  respect 
to  transparency,  minerals  are  said  to  be  transparent 
when  objects  can  be  seen  distinctly  through  them  ;  se.-n:- 
transparent  when  seen  indistinctly  through  them  :  trans- 
lucent when  light  passes  through  them,  but  not  in  such 
quantity  that  objects  may  be  discerned  through  them  ; 
opaque  when  no  light  is  transmitted  ;  hydrophanous  when 
opaque  minerals  become  transparent  in  water.  Wlitu 
objects  are  seen  double  through  a  transparent  mineral 
they  are  said  to  refract  doubly. — 'Y\\e  streak,  or  scratch,  is 
the  mark  left  by  the  scratching  a  mineral,  which  is  termed 
similar  if  it  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  mineral,  or  dissi- 
milar if  of  a  different  colour. — Soiling  is  the  stain  which 
2f 
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some  minerals  leave  when  rubbed  on  the  fingers,  or  on 
paper. 
Aspect  nf  the  Siujace.     To  the  aspect  of  the  fracture  be- 
long the  bliape  of  the  mineral,  the  kind  of  surface,  and 
the  lustre  of  the  surface. — The  e.vlcnial  shape  is   common 
when  it  is  too  irregular  to  be   compared,  in  respect  to 
tbrin,  with  any  other  body,  as  when  it  composes  the  part 
of  a  solid  rock,  and  is  called  massive  ;  or  when  it  is  very 
small,  and  is  said  to  be  disseminated.     When  it  occurs 
loose  it  is  either  in  angular  pieces,  in  grains,  in  plates,  or 
in  membranes.     The  external  shape  is  denominated  par- 
ticular when  it  may  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
body.     Of  this  description   are  the  dentiform,  filiform, 
capillary,  globular,  reuiform,  cellular,  amorphous,  vesi- 
cular, &c.  wherebj'  is  indicated  the  body  which  the  mi- 
neral  resembles   in  shape.     The  shape   of    minerals  is 
moreover  denominated   regular  when  they   occur  in  a 
crystallized  state  [vide   Crystallization,  awA  Chcmistryl; 
and  extrancoui  when  they  are  of  the  nature  of  petrifac- 
tions.    Tiic  external  surface  of  minerals  is  uneven  when 
it  has  small  unequal  elevations  and  depressions  ;  granu- 
lated when  composed  of  small  round  elevations,  like  sha- 
i;reen;  rough  when  the  elevations  felt  are  too  small  to  be 
distinctly  seen  ;  smooth,  as  in  the  heematites;  streaked,  as 
in  rock  crystals,   iStc;  and  f/;-us(/  when  coated  with  small 
crj'stals,  as  the  quartz. — External  Lustre  is  of  two  kinds, 
common  and  metallic  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  subdivided 
into   semimetallic,   adamantine,    pearlj',    resinous,    and 
glassy.     In  point  of  intensity,  the  lustre  is  splendent  when 
it  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  the  daylight;  shining 
when  the  light  is  reHected  weakly  at  a  distance ;  glisten- 
ing when  the  lustre  is  visible  at  no  greater  distance  than 
an  arm's  length;  glimmering  when  the  surface  held  near 
in  full  daylight  presents  a  number  of  shining  points ; 
dull  when  the  surface  has  no  lustre. 
Aspect  of  the  Fracture.     This  aspect  comprehends  the  lustre 
which  is  called  the  internal  lustre,  the  kind  of  fracture, 
and  shape  of  the  fragments. — The  internal  lustre  is  dis- 
tinguished like  the  external. — As  to  the  kind  of  fracture, 
it  is  compact  when  all  the  parts  of  the  surface  are  conti- 
nuous ;  Jibrous  when   the  surface  has  marks  of  a  fibrous 
nature  ;  radiated  when  the  fibres  are  flattish  ;  and  foliated 
when  the  mineral  appears  composed  of  thin  plates. — The 
compact  fracture  is  splintery  when  on  the  otherwise  even 
surface  scaly  parts  are  visible ;  even  when  free  from  all 
perceptible   inequalities ;    conchoidal   when  it   has   small 
roundish  elevations ;  uneven  when  it  has  many  small   in- 
equalities, which,  according  to  their  magnitude,  are  called 
coarse,   small,   or  fine;  earthy  when  the  surface  of  the 
fracture  resembles  dried  earth  ;  hackly  when  it  has  many 
minute  but  sharp  points,   that  are  sensible  to  the  touch 
more  than  to  the  eye. — '}^\\cfilirous  JiMctiireXvAS  its  fibres 
straight  or  curved,  disposed  in  parallel  lines,  diverging 
from  each  other,   or  interwoven. — TUe  foliated  J'racture 
has  plates  of  dift'erent  sizes,  that  are  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, straight,  or  variously  curved. — The  radiated  frac- 
ture is  distinguished  by  its  stria;  or  channels, — The  cli- 
vage,  or  direction  of  the  plates,   may  be  simple,  double, 
triple,  cSre. — The  shape  iif  the  fragments  is  either  regular 
or  irregular.     Regular  fragments  are  such  as  have  a  geo- 
metrical form,  as  the  cubic,  rhomboidal,  trapezoidal,  te- 
trahcdral,    octahedral,    dodecahedral.      Irregular   frag- 
ments have  no  geometrical  tbrm,  and  are  called  wedge- 
sliaped,  splintery,  tabular,  or  indeterminate. 
Asprct  of  the  distinct  concretions.     Distinct  concretions  are 
distinct  masses,  of  which  certain  minerals  are  composed, 
which  may  be  separated  from  each  other  without  break- 
ing through  the  solid  part  of  the  mineral.     These  con- 
cretions may  be   considered,  as  to  their  shape,   their 
mrface,  and  their  lustre.     The  shape  is  cither  granular, 
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angular,  lamellar,  or  columnar.  The  surface  rs  smooth, 
rough,  streaked,  &c.  The  lustre  is  distinguished,  as  in 
the  other  cases. 

Hardness.  INIinerals  are  distinguished  in  this  respect  into 
hard,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  knife  ;  extremely  hard, 
when  they  do  not  yield  to  the  file ;  semihard,  when  they 
yield  with  difficulty  to  the  knife;  and  soft,  when  they 
)'ield  easily  to  the  knife,  but  not  to  the  nail. 

Tenacity.  In  respect  to  tenacity,  minerals  are  brittle  when 
on  being  cut  with  a  knife  the  particles  fiy  asunder  with  a 
noise  ;  seclile  when  they  admit  of  being  cut  with  a  knife 
without  splitting  or  cracking;  ductile  when  the  mineral 
may  be  drawn  into  wires. 

Frangibilitij.  Minerals  admit  of  five  degrees  of  frangl- 
bility  ;  namel}',  very  tough,  tough,  moderately  tough,  fra- 
gile, and  very  fragile. 

Flexibility.  Some  minerals  are  svcn'pXy  flexible,  others  clastic, 
and  others  inflexible,  which  break  when  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  is  changed. 

Adhesion  to  the  Tongue.  This  property  in  minerals  varies 
in  the  degrees  of  strong,  rather  strong,  weak,  and  very 
u-eak.     Some  admit  of  no  adhesion. 

Sound.  As  to  the  sounds  which  minerals  emit,  they  may 
be  distinguished  into  ritiging,  grating,  creaking,  &c. 

The  above-mentioned  properties  are  all  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  external  characters,  in  dis- 
tinction from  tlie  physical  and  chemical  characters  by 
whicli  some  minerals  are  known. 

Physical  Characters.  The  most  connnon  and  obvious  of 
the  physical  characters  is  the  electrical  property  which 
some  minerals  possess.  Some  minerals  become  electric 
when  heated,  others  when  rubbed.  The  electricity  thus 
excited  is  in  some  positive  or  vitreous ;  in  others  it  is  ne- 
gative or  resinous.  The  magnetic  property  of  some  mi- 
nerals, particularly  of  the  iron  ores,  is  well  known,  as 
also  the  phosphorescent  property  of  others,  particularly 
the  varieties  of  the  blende.  To  the  Lemnian  earth,  and 
other  boles,  belongs  the  peculiar  pro|)erty  of  making  a 
crackling  noise  when  split  and  thrown  into  water ;  and 
other  minerals  have  particular  properties  by  which  they 
might  be  sufficiently  distinguished. 

Chemical  Characters,     By  chemical  experiments  the  nature 
of  many  mineral  substances  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
ascertained.     The  fusibility  of  many  minerals  is  deter- 
mined by  the  blowpipe.     The  eft'ervesciiig  property  of 
some  bodies  is  determined  by  means  of  acids,  particularly 
nitrous  acid.     Ammonia,  or  the  volatile  alkali,   dissolves 
copper,  and  assumes  a  blue  colour;  acetic  acid  is  em- 
ployed as   a  test   of  lead,   by  its  communicating  to  tlie 
acid  a  sweetish  taste.     In  this  manner  discriminating  cha- 
racters are  derived  from  the  chemical  properties  of  mi- 
nerals, which  may  answer  the  purpose  of  classification  in 
many  cases  full  as  well  as  the  external  characters. 
MINE'RVAL  (Ant.)  or  minervalc  munus,  a  gratuitous  pre- 
sent made  by  boysto  their  masters  just  before  thefeast  called 
Quinquatria,  or  the  feast  of  Minerva.     It  was  so  called  be- 
cause  Minerva  presided  over  the  arts,      Tertull.  de  Idolol. 
c.  10;  I  Heron,  in  Epist.  ad  Ephes.;  Gyrald.  Synlag.  Dear, 
II,  p.  3'iS. 
MINERV.ALIA  (.4nl.)  vide  Quinyuairia. 
MrNI.\TUIlE    (I'aint.)    a  drawing  of   pictures  in   a  very 
small  compass  ;  particularly  portraits. 

MI'NI.M  (Mus.)  a  measure  of  time  marked  thus,  -j^,  which 
is  equal  to  two  crotchets,  or  half  a  semibreve,   \ 

Minim  Friars  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  Franciscan  monks  founded  in 
1713. 

MI'NIMA  (Algcb.)  vide  Maxima. 

Minima  Naturalia  (Phil.)  particles,  or  little  parts  of  mat- 
ters, otherwise  called  atoms. 
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MI'NIMENTS  (Laiv)  writings,  or  evidences  whereby  a 
person  is  able  to  defend  his  title  to  his  estate. 

Ml'NION  {Guiiit.)  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  bore  of  which 
was  3^:  inches  diameter. 

Minion  {Print.)  a  sort  of  tj-pe  or  size  next  below  the  brevier. 

BII'NISTER  of  State  (Polit.)  one  who  acts  not  by  an  autho- 
rity of  his  own,  but  by  a  delegated  authority  from  the  king. 

Minister  of  the  Gospel  (Ecc.)  a  clergyman,  whose  office  is 
to  attend  the  service  of  God. 

MINI'STREL  (Poet.)  vide  Minst>el. 

MI'NIVER  (Zoul.)  a  white  fur,  procured  from  the  belly  of 
the  Siberian  squirrel. 

MI'NIUM  {C/iein.)  or  Red  Lead,  a  deutoxide  of  lead,  ob- 
tained by  exposing  this  metal,  or  its  protoxide,  to  heat, 
with  a  large  surface,  and  a  free  access  of  air,  till  it  be 
converted  to  a  red  oxide.  It  is  an  impure  substance,  con- 
taining sulphate  of  lead,  muriate  of  lead,  with  an  excess 
of  base,  oxide  of  copper,  silex,  and  a  portion  of  the  3-ellow 
oxide. 

MI'NNIKINS  {Mech.)  pins  of  the  very  smallest  size. 

MI'NXING  Da^s  (Ecc.)  anniversary  feasts  on  which  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  were  liad  in  special  remembrance. 

MINNINGS  of  a  Disease  (Med.)  the  symptoms  with  which 
it  is  preceded. 

MI'NOR  (Laiv)  one  in  non-age,  or  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  particularly  applied  to  an  heir,  male  or  female. 

Minor  (Mus.)  vide  Major  or  Music. 

Minor  (Los.)  vide  Major  or  Logic. 

MI'NORS  [Ecc]  the  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  so 
called  by  the  rules  of  their  order. 

MINO'RITY   (irtu)  a  state  of  nonage,  or  being  under  age. 

MiNOKiTY  (Polit.)  the  smaller  party  of  those  who  give 
their  votes  on  any  particular  questions,  appMed  particularly 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
the  opposition  part}'  are  mostly  in  the  niinorit)'. 

MINO'V'ERY  (Lav:)  or  manovery,  a  certain  trespass  commit- 
ted by  a  man's  handy  work  in  the  forest,  as  an  engine  to 
catch  deer. 

MI'NOW  (Ich.)  a  small  fish  of  the  Carp  kind,  tlie  Cyprinus 
plioxinus  of  Linnaeus. 

MI'NSTREL  (Mus.)  a  player  on  any  musical  instrument;  a 
term  applied  particularly  to  the  musicians  in  former  times 
who  went  about  to  the  houses  of  the  great. 

MINT  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Mentha  of  Linnaeus. 

Mint  (Laxi-)  the  place  where  the  King's  money  is  coined. 
The  oflBcers  belonging  to  the  mint  are  the  following : 
1.  The  Warden,  who  is  the  chief,  and  receives  the  silver 
and  bullion  from  the  goldsmiths  to  be  coined.  2.  The 
BIaster-\\'orker,  who  receives  the  silver  from  the  warden 
and  delivers  it  out  to  the  moniers.  3.  The  Comptroller, 
who  -sees  that  the  monev  is  made  to  the  just  assize.  4.  The 
Master  of  the  Assa}-,  w  ho  weighs  the  silver,  and  sees  that  it 
i.^  according  to  the  standard.  5.  The  Auditor,  who  takes  ac- 
count of  the  silver  before  it  is  coined.  6.  The  Surve)'or  of 
the  INIelting,  who  is  to  see  the  silver  cast  out.  7.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Irons,  who  sees  that  the  irons  be  fit  for  working. 
S.  The  Graver,  who  cuts  the  dies.  9.  The  Mclters, 
who  melt  the  bullion.  10.  The  Blanchers,  who  cleanse 
and  anneal  the  mone}'.  11.  The  Moniers,  some  of  whom 
shear  the  money,  others  beat  it  broad,  <S-c.  12.  The  Pro- 
vost, who  provides  and  overlooks  the  moniers. 

Mint,  a  pretended  privileged  place  in  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark. 

MINUA'RTIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triamlria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. —  CoK. 
none. — STAM.Jilaments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  three-cornered;  styles  three;  stigmas  thickish. — 
Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds  some. 
Species.  Tiie  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Minuartia  di- 
chotoma  campestris  et  montana. 
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MINUET  (Mus.)  a  graceful  kind  of  dance,  consisting  of  a 
coupee,  a  high  step,  and  a  balance.  The  melody  of  this 
dance  consists  of  two  strains,  which,  from  their  being  re- 
peated, are  called  reprizes. 

MINUS  (Algeb.)  vide  Algebra  and  Characters. 

MINU'TA  (Med.)  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  with  a  syn- 
cope. 

MINUTE  (Law)  the  same  as  small,  as  Mimde  Tithes  for 
small  tithes. 

MI'NUTE  (Chron.)  a  small  portion  of  time,  the  sixtieth  part 
of  an  hour. 

Minute  (Math.)  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree,  marked 
thus  ('). 

.MI'NUTES  {Laxv)  the  first  draughts  of  writings;  also  the 
abstract  of  a  judge's  sentence,  or  short  notes  of  any  thing. 

MINX  (Zool)  an  animal  of  the  Otter  kind,  which  is  of  a  deep 
chesnut  colour. 

MI'QUELETS  {Polit.)  banditti  that  infest  the  Pyrenean 
mountains. 

MIRA'BILI  affinis  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Basella  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MIRA'BILIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  C.'VL.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  pe- 
tals one. — Stam.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  turbinate;  style  filiform;  stigma  dotted. — Per. 
none  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Mirabilis 
jnlapa,  seu  Solanum,  Common  Marvel  of  Peru. — Mirabilis 
'longifora,  seu  yJ/;:o^a//,  Sweet-scented  Marvel  of  Peru. — 
Mirabilis  dichotoma.  Forked  Marvel  of  Peru,  &c.  Clus. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  I^in. ;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;    Rail  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 

MIROI'R  (Cook.)  eggs  dressed  au  iniroir,  i.e.  broken  into 
a  plate  full  of  gravy,  and  afterwards  salamandcred  with  a 
red  hot  iron. 

MI'ROTON  (CooL)  a  sort  of  farce  made  of  veal,  bacon,  &c. 

MI'RROR  (Opt.)  a  looking  glass,  or  the  surface  of  an  opaque 
body  polished  and  fitted  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light  that  fall 
upon  it. 

Mirror  Stone  (Min.)  a  stone  in  Muscovy  which  has  the 
property-  of  reflecting  images. 

MrS.\  (Laiv)  a  compact  or  agreement,  a  form  of  peace. 

MISADVE'NTURE  (Laxi^)  a  sort  of  homicide  which  is 
committed  against  the  mind  of  the  killer,  partly  by  negli- 
eence  and  partly  by  chance.  Britton.  c.  7  ;  Staundfort. 
Plac.   Cor.  I.  1,  "c.  S. 

MISCA'RRIAGE  (Med.)  vide  Abortion. 

MI'SCHIEF  (init)  damage  or  injury  done  to  the  property 
of  another,  not  for  purposes  of  gain,  but  with  a  malicious 
intent. 

MISCO'GNISANT  (Law)  ignorant,  not  knowing. 

MISDEMEA'NOR  (Law)  an  oftence,  or  a  violation  of  pub- 
lic law,  which  is  less  than  felony. — High  Misdemeanor,  a 
crime  of  a  heinous  nature  next  to  high-treason. 

MISE  (Laxv)  the  same  as  messuage.— Mise-Money,  money 
given  by  way  of  composition  or  agreement.  Stat.  37  Ed.  3, 
c.  16:  i  Inst.  294-. 

MISE'LLI  (Archceol.)  leprous  persons. 

MISERE'UE  (Mus.)  i.e.  have  mercy  ;  a  title  given  to  the 
51st  psalm,  usually  called  the  Psalm  of  Mercy,  and  com- 
monly presented  by  the  ordinary  to  such  malefactors  as 
had  the  benefit  of  clergy  allowed  them. 

Miserere  Mei  (Med.)  violent  cholicky  pains  calculated  to 
excite  compassion  in  the  bystander. 

MISERICO'RDIA  (Law)  1.  An  arbitrary  or  discretionary 
amerciament.  2.  .\  privilege  to  be  quit,  and  discharged 
of  all  manner  of  amerciaments  that  a  man  may  fall  into,  in 
the  forest.  Crompt.  Jur.  196. — Misericordia  in  cibis  et 
potu,  any  portion  of  victuals  which  is  given  gratis  to  reli- 
gious persons  above  their  ordinai-y  allowance. — Miseri- 
2  F  2 
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cordia  re^iilaris,  such  overcommons  ?.s  upon  certain  extra- 
ordinary days  were  made  in  some  convents.— Misericordia 
communis,  a  fine  set  upon  a  whole  county  or  hundred.  I\Ioii. 
An^l,  torn.  1 4-9. 9G7. — Misericordia  moderala,v\iie  Modenilii. 
MI'SES  {Lnxv)  the  profits  of  lands,  taxes,  tollages,  &c. 
MISEVENI'RE  (L(m-)  to  succeed  ill. 
INIISFEA'IIANCE  {Law)  misdeeds  or  trespasses. 
INIISNO'MER  (Lniv)  the  miscalling  a  person  or  thing ;  the 

giving;  him  a  wrong  name. 
MISOCHY'MIST  (CItem.)    (rom  it^ta-U',   to  hate;    one  who 
professes  a  dislike  to  the  chemists  or  the  science  of  che- 
mistry. 
iSIISPrCKEL  (Miu.)  a  white  granulated  iron  ore,  which  is 

an  alloy  of  iron  with  arsenic. 
!MISPLEA'DING   [Laiu)  a  defective  kind  of  pleading  in 

which  something  essential  is  omitted. 
MISPIU'SION  (Law)  a  neglect  or  oversight,  as ISIisprision  of 
treason,  whiqh  is  the  neglect  to  reveal  treason. — ]\Iisprision 
of  felony,   the  neglect  to  reveal  a  felony.     Misprision  is 
either  negative  or  positive. — The  Negative  misprisions  con- 
sist in  the  simple  omission,  without  any  assent  to  the  act, 
or  taking  any  part  in  it. — Positive  yiisprisions  are  otherwise 
denominated  Contempts  or  High-misdemeanors,  of  which 
the  first  and  principal  is  the  mal-administration  of  officers 
in  high  places  of  trust. 
MISRECi'TAL  {Law)  the  misrecital  of  deeds  and  convey- 
ances, which  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  a  deed  and  sometimes 
not. 
iVIISR'ULE,  MaUcr  of  (Sport.)  the  chief  among  revellers, 

the  manager  of  a  revelling  club. 
-MI'.SSAL   (Ecc.)  a  book  containing  the  ceremonies   of  the 

Popish  Mass. 
JNII'-SSELTOE  {Dot.)  the  Viscnm  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
MI'SSEN  (Mar.)  vide  Mizen. 

MISSI-DOMl'NICI  (Polit.)  in  French  Juges  des  E.rempts, 
certain  commissioners  appointed  under  Louis  the  Great  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  dukes  and  counts,  and  report 
accordinglj'. 
MI'SSILE  {Mil.)  the  name  of  any  weapon  which  is  thrown 
or  discharged  from  a  machine,  as  stones  from  a  sling,  ar- 
rows, darts,  &c. 
Missile  (Her.)  a  mixture  of  several  colours  together. 
MI'SSIO  {Ant.)  a  discharge  from  military  duty  after  twenty 
years'  service,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  Exaticto- 
ratio,  or  a  discharge  after  seventeen  years,  which  was  only 
a  partial  disciiarge  from  the   daily  duties  of  the  service. 
Tac.   Hist.  1.1,  c.  70;  Siiclon.  in  August,  c. '24';   Tertull. 
de  Com.  Mil.  c.  1  ;  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  c.  52. 
MI'SSIONARIES    {Ecc.)    a   term   applied   particularly   to 
Christian  Priests  who  are  sent  to  pagan  nations  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity. 
MI'SSUS  {Ani.)  the  matches  in  horse  or  chariot  races  at  the 
Circensian  CJamea.     Siiet.  in  Claud.  1.  21  ;  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Gnorg.  I.  3,  V.  18. 
MI'S-TRIAL  {Law)  an  erroneous  or  false  trial. 
MISTU'RA   (Med.)  a  mixture,  as  Mistura  Ammoniaca,  &c. 
a  mixture  of  Ammoniacum,  &c.     It  is  abbreviated  into 
mist,  in  prescriptions. 
MI'SY  {Miu.)  a  mineral,  or  rather  an  efflorescence  of  the 
Chalcites  of  a  golden  colour.     It  is  a  sort  of  vitriol,  made 
by  burning  the  stone,  called   Cadmia,  with  the  wood  of 
pine-trees. 
MITCIIE'LIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  !•  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Moiiogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pcrianl/is  two. — Con.  petals  one. 
— Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germs 
twin  ;  slijlc  filiform  ;  stigmas  four. — Per.  berrij  two- 
parted  ;  seeds  four. 
Speciis.  'I'he  single  species,  the  Mitchelln  rcpens,  Chnmec- 
diiphutc,  Hoiiicern,  Si/ringa,  seu  Baccifcra,  is  a  peren- 
nial, nnd  native  of  Carolina. 
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MITE  {Ent.)  an  insect  that  breeds  in  cheese  and  meal,  the 
Acarus  siro  or  domesticus  of  Linnaeus.  — Itch-Mile,  the 
Acnrus  exulccraus,  that  infests  the  hands  and  joints  of  per- 
sons infected  with  the  itch. 
Mite  {Com.)  a  coin  equal  to  about  the  third  part  of  our 
farthing;  also  a  weight  equal  to  about  the  llthpartof  a 
grain. 
MITE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandrin, 
Order  2  Digijnia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — STAM.Jilamenis  ten  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  bifid  ;  styles  scarce  any  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species,  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Mitella  di- 
plii/Ua,  seu  Cortusa,  Two-leaved  Mitella,  native  of  North 
America. — Mitella  iiuda.  Naked  Mitella,  a  native  of 
Asia,  (Src. 
MITE'LLA  {Surg.)  a  scarf  for  suspending  the  arm  when  it 

is  wounded,  or  hurt. 
MI'THRIDATE  {Bot.)   or  Common   mustard,  the    Thlaspi 
campestre  of  LinnEEus,   an  annual. — Mithridate  Mustard, 
the  Thlaspi  arvense  of  Linnaeus. — Bastard  Mithridate  Mus- 
tard, the  Biscutella. 
MITHRIDATE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  firom 
Mitliridates,  King  of  Pontus,  fomous  for  his  knowledge  of 
poisons,  Class  1   Monandria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  common. — Cor.  none. — Stam. 
filament  one;   anther  erect. — Pist.  ^erm  inferior;  style 
shorter  than  the  stamen;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none; 
seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Mithridaica 
gundri/ida,  Tambourissa,  Tamboul,  seu  .-Imbora. 
MI'TRA   \.4nt.)  f^'rfK,  among  the  Greeks  a  plate  of  brass 
lined  with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin  under  the  coat. 
Horn.  II.  1. 1,  et  Eustath.  in  II.  p.  315,  2. 
MiTRA,  a  covering  for  the  head  of  females  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 
Virg.^n.  1.4,  v.  216. 


MtCLmid  mentu 
.■^uhiiius. 


I  mitrd,  crinemoue  maientem 


It  was  adorned  witli  labels  hanging  down.  Cic.  de  Arusp. 
resp.  c.  21  ;  Ovid.  Herod.  1.  9,  v.  63  ;  Propcii.  1.  4.,  el.  2; 
Val.  Flac.  1.  2,  v.  271 ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  1.  4,  v.  216. 

MI'TRAL  Valves  {Anat.)  the  valves  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  mi- 
tre. 

MI'TRE  (Carp.)  the  workmen's  terra  for  an  angle  that  is 
just  -iS  degrees,  or  half  a  right  angle. 

Mitre  {Her.)  a  round  cap  formerly  worn  by  bishops,  pointed 
and  divided  at  the  top,  from  which  hung  two 
pendants  fringed  at  both  ends.  It  now 
ibrms  a  part  of  the  arms  of  the  sees  of  Car- 
lisle, Chester,  and  Norwich.  The  arms  be- 
longing to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  are  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  "  Field  argent  on  a  cross 
sable,  a  mitre  with  labels  or."  Those  of  Nor- 
wich and  Chester  have  three  mitres. 

IMI'TRED  (AVi .)  an  epithet  for  such  abbots  as  obtained  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  mitre. 

Ml'TREOLA  {Jhit.)  the  Ophiorhiza  milrcola  of  Linna;us. 

MI'TTA  {Archicol.)  an  ancient  measure  of  ten  IniNliels. 

MITTE'NDO  manuscriptam  Pedis  finis  {Law)  a  judicial 
writ  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  chamberlain  of  the  Ex- 
checiuer,  to  search  and  trar\sniit  the  foot  of  a  fine  from  the 
Exche(|iur  to  the  Connnon  Pleas.     Ileg.Orig.  IK 

MI'TTHNS  {Cus.)  a  sort  of  gloves  without  finders. 

Ml'l'TKiAL  {Com.)  a  weight  at  Sural  for  silk,  equal  to 
about  2  drams. 

MI'TTIMU.S  {Law)  i.e.  we  send;  a  warrant  from  a  justice 
of  peace  for  sending  an  oil'ender  to  prison  ;  a  writ  by  yvhkh 
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records  are  transferred  from  one  court  to  another.     G  lust. 
590. 

MI'TTERE  a  large  (Lrni.-)  to  set  at  large,  or  at  liberty. 

MI'VA  (Med.)  the  flesh  or  pulp  of  a  quince  boiled  up  with 
sugar  into  a  thick  consistence,  or  a  medicine  not  unlike  a 
thick  syrup. 

MI'XEN  (Husband.)  a  dunghill,  or  heap  of  dung. 

MIXT  Body  (Cheni.)  a  body  not  niixt  or  compounded  by 
art,  but  by  nature,  such  as  minerals,  vegetables,  ilc. 

JIixT  Matliematics  (Math.)    vide  iSIathematics. 

MixT  Ans/e  (Geom.)  an  angle  which  is  formed  by  one  right 
line  and  one  that  is  curved. — Mixed  Fiptrc,  any  figure 
bounded  by  lines  partly  right  and  partly  curved. 

MiXT  Number  (Arith.)  one  that  is  partly  an  integer,  and 
partly  a  fraction,  as  3  j. — JMixt  Ratio,  or  Proportion,  is 
when  the  sum  of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  is  com- 
pared with  the  difference  of  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent. 

MixT  Action  (Lam)  an  action  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  real  and  personal  action. — JSJixt  or  Compound  Lar- 
ceny, an  offence  which  has  all  the  properties  of  simple  lar- 
ceny, but  is  accompanied  with  certain  aggravations,  as  of 
taking  from  one's  house  or  person. — Mixt  Tithes,  tithes 
of  butter,  cheese,  the  young  of  cattle,  &c. 

MI'XTUM  (Archicol.)  a  breakfast,  or  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread  and  wine. 

MIXTURE  (Med.)  Mistura ;  a  medicinal  preparation  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  ingredients. 

Mixture  (Chem.)  is  distinguished  from  Solution,  inasmuch 
as  the  aggregate  particles  may  again  be  separated  by  a 
mechanical  process,  which  is  not  possible  in  case  of  a  so- 
lution. 

MIZEN  (Mar.)  the  aftermost  or  hindmost  of  the  fixed  sails 
of  a  ship,  extended  sometimes  by  a  gaff,  and  sometimes 
by  a  yard,  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely. — Mizen- 
Mast,  the  mast  which  supports  all  the  after-sails. 

MNA'SIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cov..  petal 
one. — St  AM.  Jilamcnts  six;  anthers  long. — PisT.  germ 
three-lobed ;  style  long  ;  stigmas  three. — Per,  none;  seeds 
none. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Mnasium  paludosum,  seu 
Rapatea,  is  a  perennial. 

MNEMO'NICS  (Lit.)  precepts,  rules,  and  common  places, 
to  help  the  memory. 

MNEMOSI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hypecoim  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MXIA'KUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  C At.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  none. 
— Utam,  Jilament  one;    anthers  roundish. — Visr.  germ 
inferior ;  styles  two  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none  ;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Mniarum  bijlorum,  na- 
tive of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

MNI'UM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses. 

MOACKS  (Husband.)  a  mashing  in  brewing  beer. 

MOAT  (Fort.)  a  ditch  that  surrounds  a  fortified  place. 

MO'BILE  (.4stron.)  or  Primum  Mobile,  the  9th  heaven  or 
jphere,  which  was  conceived  by  the  ancient  astronomers 
to  be  the  first-mover  of  all  the  lower  spheres  which  it  car- 
ried about  with  itself  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  ap- 
parent diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens  is  now  accounted 
for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  such  Primum  mobile. 

MORI'LITY  (Mech.)  an  aptitude  or  facility  to  be  moved. 

MO'CHLIA  (Mai.)  from  ij^e^Mii;  a  reduction  of  the  bones 
from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural  situation. 

MO'CHLIC.\    (Med.)    irom  i^o-^^tMu,  to    move;    drastic   or 
violent  purges. 
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MOCKADO'ES  (Com.)  stuffs  made  in  England  and  oilier 
countries.     Stat.  23  Eliz.  c.  9. 

MO'CKING-BIRD  (Orn.)  a  species  of  thrush  in  America, 
the  Turdas  polyglottus  of  Linnceus,  which  has  a  delight- 
fully musical  note.  It  has  also  the  singular  faculty  of 
imitating  the  notes  of  some  birds,  so  that  it  can  allure  others 
to  itself^  by  imitating  the  notes  of  their  several  kinds,  or 
frighten  them  away  by  imitating  the  screams  of  birds  of  prey. 

MODE  (Log.)  the  form  of  a  syllogism  in  respect  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  propositions.  The  modes  are  the 
several  divisions  of  the  figure,     [vide  Logic'} 

Mode   (Gram.)   vide  Mood. 

Mode  (Mu,s.)  a  regular  disposition  of  the  tune  in  relation  to 
certain  principal  sounds,  which  are  called  the  essential 
chords  of  the  base.  The  modes  of  the  ancients  were 
characterized  by  a  particular  sentiment  which  they  were 
calculated  to  excite,  and  were  distinguished  from  the 
name  of  the  country  where  they  were  first  used,  into 
Lydian,  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Ionian,  i^iolian,  Ac.  The 
Dorian  was  the  gravest  mode,  the  Lydian  the  acutest,  and 
the  Phrygian  held  the  middle  place.'  The  Ionian  was  be- 
tween the  Dorian  and  Phrygian,  the  ^-Eolian  between  the 
Lydian  and  Phrygian.  The  modes  of  the  moderns  are 
founded  only  on  their  harmonic  system ;  the  essential,  or 
fundamental  chords  to  which  are  three  in  number,  namely, 
I.  The  tonic,  which  is  the  fundamental  chord  of  the  tuiie, 
and  the  mode.  2.  The  dominant  to  the  fifth  of  the  tonic. 
3.  The  mediant,  which  properly  constitutes  the  mode,  being 
the  third  to  the  tonic.  This  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts, 
namel}',  the  7najor  and  the  minor.  When  the  mediant  forms  a 
third  major  with  the  tonic,  the  mode  is  7najor ;  but  when  the 
third  is  minor,  the  mode  is  denominated  minor,  [vide  Music'] 

MODE'CC.'E  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Convolvulus  of  Linnsus. 

MO'DEL  (Mech.)  in  French  modelle,  in  Italian  modello,  in 
Latin  modulus  ;  an  original  pattern,  or  the  shape  or  design 
of  any  thing  in  miniature. 

MODER  (Mech.)  the  matrix,  or  principal  place  of  an  astro- 
labe, into  which  the  other  parts  are  fixed. 

MODERA'TA  Misericordia  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  abating 
an  immoderate  amerciament  in  any  court  not  of  record. 
F.  N.  B.  76  ;  Neiv  Nat.  Brev.  167. 

MODERATOR  (Lit.)  an  umpire  at  the  disputations  car- 
ried on  by  students  at  a  university. 

MO'DERN  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  the  astronomy  which 
takes  its  rise  from  Copernicus. 

Modern  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  the  style  of  building  now 
used  in  Italy. 

Modern  (Numis.)  an  epithet  for  medals  which  have  been 
struck  within  the  last  300  years. 

MODIFICATION  (Law)  a  term  used  in  Scotland  for  as- 
certaining, by  the  commission  of  teinds,  the  amount  of  the 
stipend  to  the  minister  of  the  parish. 

MODI'LLIONS  (Archit.)  small  inverted  consoles  under  the 
soffit,  or  bottom  of  the  drip,  which  seem  to  support  the 
larmier  in  the  Ionic,  Composite,  and  Corinthian  orders. 

MO'DIOLUS  (Ant.)  1.  A  bucket  for  drawing  water  out  of 
a  well.  I'itruv.  I.  10,  c.  10,  &c. ;  Frontin.  de  AqucBduct. 
I.  1.  2.  The  stock  or  n^ve  of  a  cart-wheel  in  which  the 
spokes  were  fastened.     Plin.  1.  9,  c.  3. 

Modiolus  (Anat.)  the  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the  ear,  which 
ascends  from  the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex. 

Modiolus  (Surg.)  that  part  of    a  trepan    which    cuts  the  , 
bone  circularly.     It  is  distinguished  into  male  and  female, 
according  as  it  has  or  has  not  a  point  in  the   middle    io 
fix  it  the  better  in  its  operation.     Ccls.  1.  8,  c.  3. 

MODI'RA-CANIKAM  (Bot.)  the  Strychnos  colubrina  of 
Linnseus. 

MO'DIUS  (Ant.)  1.  A  dry  measure,  the  third  of  an  amphor.i, 
et^ual  to  our  bushel.  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  I.  1,  c.  4-4 ;  Marl. 
1. 10,  ep.  14;  Bud.  de  Asse.  1.  5,  p.  546  ;  Pectus  de  Rom. 
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and   Grac.  Mens.   1.  3,  apud  GrcBC.    Thes.   Antiq.  Rom. 
torn.  1 1,  p.  1630. — 2.  The  hole  in  a  ship  in  which  the  mast 
is  fixed,     hid.  Orig.  1.  1 9,  c.  2. 
P'loDius  Agri  {.4rcliieul.)  a  quantity  of  ground  100  feet  long, 

and  as  many  broad.     Moii.  Aug/,  toni.  3,  p.  100. 
MODO  el  Furma  {Lniv)  a  form  of  words  used  in  pleading, 
particularly  by  the  defendant  who  denies   having  done  the 
tiling  laid  to  his  charge ;  modo  et forma  declnrata,  i.  e.  in 
manner  and  form  as  declared  by  the  plaintiff.     Kitch.  232 ; 
Co.  Lit.  281. 
MODULAR  Rnlio  (Malh.)  \\de  Modulus. 
MODULA'TION    (Miis.)    signifies    properly   the    forming 
and   ordering  the    mode,   but  it   is    e.xtended  in    its    ap- 
plication  to   signify   the  art  of  managing  the     harmony, 
and  the  song,  in  a  succession  of  modes,  and  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

MO'DULE  {Arc/lit  )  a  measure,  commonly  half  the  diameter 
of  the  pillar  at  the  lower  end  in  the  Tuscan  or  Doric  order; 
sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  diameter. 

MO'DULUS  (Ant.)  a  measure,  or  allowance  of  water  drawn 
from  a  public  aqueduct  to  a  private  possession.  Frontin. 
de  Aqueduct.  1.  1. 

Modulus  {Math.)  a  term  used  by  Cotes  to  denote  the  lo- 
garithm of  a  ratio,  which  he  calls  modular. 

MODU.S  Dccimandi  [Lcm)  is  when  either  land,  a  sum  of 
raonej',  or  yearly  pension,  is  given  to  the  parson,  lic.  b3' 
composition,  as  satisfaction  for  the  tithes  in  kind. 

MOEHKI'NGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  2  Digijnia. 

Generic  Character.  C\\..  perianth  four-leaved. — Con,  petah 
four. — .Stam.  Jilamenti  eight ;  anthers  simple.  —  Pisr. 
germ  globular ;  .•.tj/les  two ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule 
one-celled  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Moehringia  mucosa,  seu 
Alsine,  is  an  annual. 

MOFE'TTE  [Chcni.)  another  name  for  Nitrogen. 

MOGNIOXS  (Mil.)  armour  fur  the  shoulders. 

IMO'GO  (Mil.)  an  Indian  tomahawk. 

MO'HAIR.  (Com.)  a  term  for  a  sort  of  stuff  made  at  Angora 
in  Turkey  of  the  hair  of  the  goat  which  inhabits  that  part. 

MOHL'll  (Com.)  an  Indian  name  for  a  gold  coin,  H'hich 
generall}'  passes  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  rujiecs. 

MOI'DOllE  (Com.)  a  Portugal  gold  coin  equal  in  value  to 
about  twenty-seven  shillings  sterling. 

MOILE  (Cook.)  a  dish  of  marrow  and  grated  bread. 

MOILES  (Archceol.)  high-soled  shoes. 

MOINEAU  {Fort.)  a  little  flat  bastion  raised  in  the  middle 
of  an  overlong  curtin. 

MO'LA  (./«/.)  a  mill,  as — ISlola  aquaria,  a  water-mill. — Mola 
asinaria,  an  ass-mill,  or  mill  turned  by  asses  blind-folded. 
—  Mola  Irusatilis,  or  mnnualis,  a  handmill  for  grinding 
corn.  Calo  de  lie  Rust.  c.  11  ;  Vitruv.  I.  10,  c.  10;  Apul. 
Met.  1.  9;  Calull.  epig.  96,  v.  10;  Fa/lad.  I.  1,  c.4-2;  Co- 
lumel.  dc  Re  Rust.  I.  7,  c.  1.  2.  A  warlike  engine  for  cast- 
ing stones.  Ammian.  1.  20,  c.  1 1.  3.  Mola  .':alsa,  in  Greek 
K/r,  or  aMx,<JTri,  the  meal  or  flour  of  parched  barley  mixed 
with  salt,  frankincence,  and  water,  which  was  sprinkled 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim  before  it  was  killed  in  sa- 
d-ifice.  Horn.  II.  I.  1.  v.  449  ;  I)ioni/s.  Hal.  I.  2;  Plin. 
1.31,  c.  7;  Schol.in  Horn.;  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif. 

MOL.\  {.Med.)  /ii/ziij,  a  mole,  or  fleshy  mass,  which  grows 
preternaturally  in  the  womb.  Aristot.  de  Gen.  Anim.  1.  4, 
c.  7  ;  Plin.  I.  7,  c.  1.5  ;  Ptttt.  de  Pnecept.  Connub. 

Mola  (Auat.)  or  Mola  Patella,  the  whirlbone  on  the  top  of 
the  knee. 

MOLAR  Glands  (Anat.)  two  salival  glands  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth. 

MOLA'RI'.S  (Anat.)  from  molaris,  a  grind-stone ;  the  grind- 
ers, or  double  teeth,  so  called  because  they  grind  the 
food,     [vide  Teetli} 
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MOLA'SSES   (Chem.)    the  refuse  syrup  in  the  boiling  of 

sugar,     [vide  i\Iclasses'\ 
MOLD   [Mecli.)  \\Ae  Mould. 
MOLDA'VICA  (Bot.)  the  Dracocephalum  moldavica,  &c.  of 

Linnxus. 
MOLE    (Mar.)    or   Mole- Head,  a   long    pier,  or   artificial 
bulwark  of  masonry,extending  obliquely  across  the  entrance 
of  a  harbour.     Mole  is  also  the  name  of  the  haven  which 
is  formed  by  the  bulwark  above-mentioned. 
Mole  (Med.)  vide  Mola. 

Mole  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal,  the  Talpa  of  Linnaeus, 
which  lives  underground,  and  feeds  on  insects.     It  is  re- 
markable for  the  smallness  of  its  eyes  (which  caused  the 
ancients  to  deny  it  the  power  of  seeing) ;  as  also  for  the 
quickness   of  its  hearing,  and  the  sleekness  of  its   skin. 
[vide  Talpa"] 
Mole  (Her.)  this  animal  is  sometimes  borne  in 
coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  "  The 
field  is  argent,  a  fesse  between  three  moles, 
sable." 
MOLE'NDINUM  (Archceol.)  a  mill. 
MOLE'NDUM  (Archceol.)  corn  sent  to  a  mill, 

grist.  ^ 

MOLIN.E'A  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  CK;;a>!/(7  of  Linnaeus. 
MOLI'NES  (Her.)  a  sort  of  cross  that  runs  round  both  ways 
at  all  the  extremities,  which,  in  the  book  of  St.  Albans,  is 
called   crux  molendinaria,  being  a  niilrind  disposed  in  the 
form   of  a  cross.    It  is  the  difference   of  the  eighth  son. 
[vide  Heraldri/] 
MO'LINISTS  (Ecc.)  the  followers  of  one  Molina,  a  Jesuit, 
who  maintained  particular  opinions  on  the  subject  of  free- 
will and  grace,  which  were  opposed  by  the  Dominicans  in 
the  17tli  centur}'. 
MOLITU'RA  (Laiv)  toll   paid   for  grinding  corn  in  a  mill; 

grist,  or  a  sack  of  corn  brought  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 
MO'LLE  (Bot.)  the  .Echinus  molle  of  Linna;us. 
MO'LLES  (Falcon.)  or  Kestrils,  a  kind  of  hawks. 
MO'LLIA  (Uot.)  a  species  of  the  ./o«4ncana  of  Linna;us. 
MO'LLINET  (Mech.)  a  small  mill. 

MO'LLITER  manus  imposuit  (Laiv)  i.  e.  he  gently  laid  his 
hands  upon  him  ;  a  plea  whereby  the  defendant  justifies  an 
assault. 
MOLLI'TIES  Ossiiim  (Med.)  a  diseased  state  of  the  bones, 
in  which  they  are  preternaturally  soft. — Mollitics  Unguiwn, 
a  preternatural  softness  of  the  nails. 
MOLLU'CCA  (Ent.)  a  crab  which  has  just  cast  off  its  old 

shell  and  taken  a  new  one  which  is  soft. 
MOLLU'GO  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3    Triamlria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  none. 
— Sta^i.  filaments  three;    a«//ier4  simple. — \'\st.  germ 
ovate  ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  blunt.— Per.  capsule  ovate  ; 
seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Mollugo  oppo. 
sitifolia,  seu  Al.'iine,   Opposite-leaved   Mollugo.  —  Mol- 
lugo triphylla.  Three-leaved  .Mollugo,  &c. 
MOLLU.SC.'^  (Ent.)  the  second  order  of  the  Class  Vermes 
in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending  naked  simple  ani- 
mals, not  included  in  a  shell,  but  furnished  with   limbs. 
It  contains  the  following  genera;  namely,  Limax,  the  Slug, 
or  Snail ;  .Isterias,  Star- Fish  ;    Onchidinm  ;  Echinus,  Sea- 
L'rchin ;   l^ajjlisia,   .Sea-Hare;    Sepia,  Cuttle-Fish;  Doris; 
Aphrodita ;   Spio  ;    Tercbella  ;   Amphitrite ;   Nereis;   Nats; 
A.scidia  ;   Sal  pa  ;   Dagysa;  Actinia;   Mammaria  ;    Tcthys ; 
Plcrotrachea  ;     Dcrris  ;    Holnthuria  ;    Lobaria  ;     Triton; 
Lerncca  ;   Scyllcva  ;    Clio  ;   Medusa  ;   Lucernaria. 
MOLLUSCUM   (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Acer.     Plin.  1.  16,  c.  16. 
MO'LMAN  (Archceol.)  a  man  subject  to  do  service,  applied 

to  the  scrvantG  of  a  monastery. 
MOLMU'TIN  Laws  {Law)  the  laws  of  Dunwallo  Molmu- 
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tius,  the  16th  King  of  the  Britains,  which  were  famous 
till  the  time  of  the  Conqueror. 

MOLN'E'DA  (Archceol.)  a  mill-pool,  or  pond. 

MOLO'CHE  (C/tem.)  a  leaden  pot,  through  which  mercury 
is  made  to  pass  in  the  fire. 

MO'LOCHINE  (M(d.)  a  green  plaster. 

MOLOCHI'TES  (Mlit.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  greenish 
colour.     PHh.  1.  37,  c.  8. 

MOLO'PES  (Med.)  ii,u>.aixii,  red  spots  in  malignant  and 
pestilential  fevers. 

MOLO'SSES  (Chem.)  vide  Molasses. 

MOLO'SSUS  (Poet.)  a  foot  consisting  of  tliree  long  syl- 
lables, as  vtn'iti-lx.     hid.  Orig.  1.  1,  c.  16. 

MOLTA  (Archivol.)  the  duty  or  toll  paid  to  the  lord  by  his 
tenants  for  grinding  at  his  mill. 

MO'LTEN  Grease  {J'et.)  a  disease  in  horses  consisting 
of  pituitous  humours  which  fall  on  the  intestines  of  a  horse. 

MOLU'CCA  {Bot.)  the  MoUucella  Levis  of  Linnxus. 

MOLUCE'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  U  Didy- 
namia.  Order  1  Gi/mnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periatith  one-leaved. —  Cor.  petal 
one. —  Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  simple. —  PiST. 
germ  four-parted;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigma 
bifids. — Per.  none ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostlv  annuals,  as  the— 3/u/«- 
cella  Ice-cis,  seu  Melissa,  Smooth  Molucca-Baum. —  Mo- 
lucellaspi)iosa,  Prickly  Molucca-Baum,  &c.  But  the  Mo^ 
luccUa  frutescens,  Shrubbv  Molucca  Daum,  is  a  shrub. 
Dod.  Pcnipt.;  Bauh.Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.Bot.;   Raii  Hist. ;   Toutjj.  Imt. 

MC^LY  {Bot.)  ft^iixv,  the  name  of  several  plants  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Theophrastus,  and  others.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  u-a  Tx  luu/.uw,  1.  e.  mitigating  pains,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  a  sort  of  rue  in  Cappadocia,  and  another  plant  in 
Galatia,  iSrc.  Horn.  Odyss.  1.  10;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
1.  9,  c.  1.5;  Olid.  Met.  I.  U  ;  Diosc.  1.  3,  c.  54-;  Plir.. 
1.21,  c.  31. 

MOLYBD.E'NA  (Min.)  ft-oAu^^xiia,  a  vein  of  lead  and  silver 
together.     Diosc.  1.  5,  c.  100  ;  PUn.  1.  34,  c.  18. 

MOLYBD^'XITE  {Min.)  or  Molybdenite,  vide  Molyb- 
denum. 

MOLYD-E'XUM  (Min.)  Molybdenum. 

MOLY'BDATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  molybdic  acid  with  difl'erent  bases,  as  the  iMolybdate 
of  antimonVi  &-C. 

MOLYBDE'N'A  (Min.)  a  mineral  ore,  which  is  a  common 
sulphuret,  from  which  the  metal  called  Molybdenum  is 
obtained. 

MOLYBDE'XUM  (Min.)  or  Molybdena,  a  metal  which 
exists  mineralized  by  sulphur  in  the  ore  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  ore  of  ^Iolybdena.  This  ore  is  of  a  light 
lead-grey  colour ;  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  Plumbago, 
was  for  sometime  taken  as  a  variety  of  that  substance.  It 
is  composed  of  scaly  particles  cohering  together,  and 
nearly  infusible,  gradually  becoming  a  white  volatile  oxide. 
Specific  gravity  about  T"500. 

MOLY'BDIC  Acid  (Chem.)  a  white  oxide  formed  by  the 
combination  of  Molybdenum  with  oxygen,  which  has  the 
properties  of  an  acid. 

MOLYBDI'TIS  (Min.)  the  spume  or  foam  of  silver  obtained 
from  lead.     Plin.  1.  33,  c.  6. 

MOLY'BDOMANCY  (.int.)  ^»;ii/,3^./i««;«,  a  sort  of  divi- 
nation which  consisted  in  watching  the  motions  of  melted 
lead. 

MOLY'BDOUS  Acid  (Chem.)  a  blue  oxide,  having  the  pro- 
perties of  an  acid  formed  by  the  combination  of  molyde- 
num  with  oxygen,  but  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  mo- 
lybdic acid. 

MO'MBIN  (Bot.)     vide  Mo)ibin. 

MO'MENTS   (Math.)    such  indeterminate    and  inconstant 
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parts  of  quantity  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
flux,   i.  e.    continually   increasing  or   decreasing.     These 
are  looked  upon   as   the  generative  principles   of  magni- 
tudes. 
.MOME'XTUM  (Mech.)  the  same  thing  as  impetus,  or  the 

quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body. 
MOMI'SCUS  (Anat.)  that  part  of  thJ  teeth  which  is  nearest 

the  gums. 
MOMO'UDICA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  9  Syngenesia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — STAM.Jilaments  three;  anthers  bifid. — PisT. 
^erm  inferior  ;    style  single ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  pome 
dry ;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Momordica  bal- 
samina,  seu  Bahamina,  Common  Momordica,  or  Balsam 
Apple. — Momordica  charantia,    Amara,  seu  Pandipaiel, 
Hairy  Momordica. — Momordica  lujj'a,  Cucumis,  senPeiola, 
Egyptian  Momordica,  &c.     BatJi.  Hist. ;  Bauh.Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.  ;   Rnii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
.^lOMO'TUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Piece,  having 
a  bill  strong  and  slightly  curved  ;  nostrils  feathered ;  tongue 
feathered  ;  tail  wedjjed  ;  feet  gressorial. 
Species.     Birds  of  this  tribe,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  inhabit  the  Brasils,  live  cliiefiy  alone  in  the 
forests,  feed  on  insects  and  raw  flesh,  strike  violently 
with  their  bills,  and  have  a  weak,  harsh,  and  tremulous 
voice.     Thev  arc  called  in  English  Motmot 
:MO\A'CHIU.M"(.-ln7;^o/.)  a  monastery. 
MOXADE'LPHIA  (Bot.)  from  the  Greek  ^=V,  alone,  and 
aJs>.4>t;,  a  brother,  or  a  brotherhood  ;  the  name  of  the  six- 
teenth class  in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending  those 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  one  set  of 
united  stamens.     They  form  a  natural  class,  entitled  co- 
lumnijera.     It  contains  eight  orders,  namely,    Triandria, 
Pentandria,   Heptandria,   Octandria,  Dccandria,  Endecan- 
dria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria  ;  under  which  are  in- 
cluded   the   following    genei-a :     Tamarindus;    Erodium, 
Stork's-Bill ;    IValtheria ;    Lerchea ;     Passijlora,    Passion 
Flower;  Hermannia  ;  Melochia  ;   Pelargonium;    Artonia  ; 
Geranium,  Crane's-Bill ;  Connarus  ;  Crinodendrum  ;  Broxu- 
ncea ;      Helicteris,     Screw-Tree ;     Ac/a ;     Plerospfrmum ; 
Dombeye;  Bombax,  S\\k-Cotlon:   Gossypium,  Cotton-Tree; 
Malva,   .Mallow  ;    Hibiscus  ;    Althea,   Marsh-iNIallow  ;   Ca- 
mellia, Japan-Rose,  &c. 
MOX.'l'DES  (Arith.)  from  the  Greek  .u-oa?,  the  same  as  dibits, 

or  units. 
•MOXA'XDRIA  (Bot.)  from  the  Greek ^.<.,«,  alone,  and  ;i»:p, 
a  man ;  the  name  of  the  first  class  in  the  Linnean  system, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have  only  one  stamen  in 
an  hermaphrodite  flower.     It  contains  two  orders  ;  namely, 
Monogynia   and  Digynia ;   and   under  them  the   followino- 
genera:  Kaempferia  ;   Renealmia  ;   Helltnia;   Hedychium  ; 
Curcmna  ;   Hornstcdia ;   Alpinia  ;  Amomum  ;   Camu  ;    Cos- 
tus  ;   Maranta  ;   Plirymum ;    Thalia;   Myrosma  ;   Lopezia  ; 
Philydrum  ;    Cucullaria  ;    Qualea  ;    Ustcria  ;   Boerhaavia  ; 
Hippuris,     Mare's- Tail ;     Salicornia ;    Pollichia ;     Mithri- 
datea  ;   Chara  ;  Zostera  ;   Lacistema  ;   Chorispennuiit  ;  Cal- 
litriche ;   Blituin  ;   Mniaruin  ;   Cinna. 
MON.^'RCHIC.\L.S  (Ecc.)  heretics  in  the  second  century 
who  acknowledged  but  one  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
among  other  blasphemies  maintained  that  the  Father  was 
crucified.     Epiphan.  de  Hcvres.  c.  03  ;  August,  de  Hccres. 
c.  4-1  ;  Gregor.  Xyssen.  de  Orat.  1.  2. 
MO'XARCHY'  (Polit.)  fj-eixf/j^.,  from  ,u.«.o?,  alone,  and  «f;K% 
government;  the  form  of  government  wherein  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  a  single  person. 
MOXA'RDA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Xic. 
^lonarda.  Class  2  Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoK.  uii'^ 
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equal.— Stam.  filaments  two;    anthers   compressed.— 
PisT.  germ  four-cleft;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per, 
none;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Monardajis- 
tidosa,  seu  Origanum,  Purple  Monarda. — Monarda  punc- 
tata, Spotted  Monarda. — Monarda  didyma,  Scarlet  Mo- 
narda, or  Oswego  Tea,  &c. 
Monarda  is  also  the  Dnllota  disticha  of  Linnaus. 
MONAS  (Arith.)  vide  Monades. 

MoNAS  [Ent.)  a  genus   of  animals,  Class  Vermes,   Order  In- 
Jiisoria,  which  is  a  worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
very  simple  in  its  form,  much  resembling  a  point. 
MO'NBIN  (Bot.)  the  Spondias  myrobalanus  of  Linnaeus. 


MONE'RES  {Ant.)  ijuaifrie,  or  moneris,  a  galley  having  but 
one  oar  or  rower  in  a  seat. 

MONE'TA  (Ant.)  the  Roman  name  for  money,  or  coins,  was 
so  called,  because  the  Romans  kept  their  silver  money  in 
the  Temple  or  Juno  ]Moneta  ;  wherefore  Moneta  is  com- 
monly represented  on  medals  as  a  female  witliapair  of  scales, 
and  is  symbolical  of  justice,  liberality,  &c.  The  coins  of 
the  ancients  which  fall  under  this  head  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  following  tables  of  Hebrew,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  coin,  compared  with  English  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  In  these  tables  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  silver  is  reckoned  at  five  shillings,  and  gold 
four  pounds  the  ounce. 


1.  Jewish  Money  compared  with  the  English. 


Gerah 


Bekah 


20 


Shekel 


1000 


50 


60000  1  6000  I  3000 


Maneh  or  Mina  Hebraica. 


£     s. 
0     0 

0     1 

0     2 

5  1* 


60  I  Talent 342 


To  these  may  be  added  the  following  gold  coins  : 

Solidus  Aureus  or  Sextula 0  12 

Siclus  Aureus 1   16 

A  Talent  of  gold 5475     6 


2.  Grecian  and  English  Money  compared. 


Lepto 


£    s.    d. 
0    0    0 


28 


.56 


112 


224 


336 


G72 


1344 


1680 


Chalcus 0     0     0 

2     Dichalcus 0    0    0 

Hemiobolium 0    0    0 


48 

96 

192 

240 


16 


24 


96 


2      Obolus. 


12 


24      12 

lil  24 


60  I  30 


Diobolum 

Tetrobolum 


0  0  1 

0  0  2 

0  0  5 

0  0  7 

Didrachmon 0  1  3 

Tetradrachmon  Stater  ...  0  2  7 

U  [  Pentadrachmon 0  3  2 


9 


9; 

1^ 

2A 

2+ 

Oi 

3 

2 

0 

3 


Of  the  above  coins  the  Drachma,  Didrachmon,  Tetradrach- 
mon, or  Stater,  and  the  J'entadrachmon,  were  of  silver, 
the  others  generally  of  brass.  The  drachma  and  the 
Roman  denarius  are  supposed  to  have -been  nearly  efjual, 
although  the  former  often  exceeded  in  weight.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  Grecian  gold  coins : 

£     s.   d. 

Stater  aureus  weighing  two  Attic  Drachmx, 
and  worth  twenty-five  Attic  Drachma;  in 
silver =0  16     Ij 


Stater  Cyzicenus  exchanged  for    28  Attic        £  s. 
Drachmse =  0  1^ 


Stater  Philippi      1  . 
ndri  / 


,.    ,      A  1    ■  -  1  •  i"  'he  same. 
Stater  Alexandri  J 

Stater  Daricus,  worth,    according  to  Jose-  ^ 

phus,  50  Attic  Drachmx- =   1    ^'^    -'5 

Stater  Crocsi,  of  the  same  value. 

The  computation  of  money  among  the  Greeks  was  by 
Drachma;,  as  follows : 
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1  Drachma 

10  Drachmae 

100  Drachmae,  equal  to  a  Mina. 

10  Min<e    

60  Minae,  equal  to  a  Talent. . . 

10  Talents 

100  Talents 


£.  s.  d. 

=  0  0  7| 

=  0  6  5i 

=  3  4  7 

=  32  5  10 

=  193  15  0 

=  1937  10  0 

=  19375  0  0 


The  following  is  the  value  of  the  mina  and  talent  of  other 
countries  in  Attic  Drachma;. 


Mlna  Syra 

Ptolemaica  . . 
Antiochica  . . 
Euboica  . . . . 
Babylonica  . . 
Attica  major 

Tyria 

^ginaea  . . . . 
Rhodia 


Talentum  S)Tum 

Ptolemaicum  . , 
Antiochicum  . . 
Euboicum  . .  . , 
Babvlonicum  . , 
Atticum  majus 

Tyrium 

^ginseum  .... 

Rhodium 

.Slgyptium 


Attic  Drachma. 

=  25 

=  33-i- 

=  100 

=  100 

=  116 

=  1334- 

=  1334- 

=  166i- 

=  1664 


15 

20 
60 
60 
70 
SO 
SO 
100 
100 
80 


3.  Roman  and  English  Mone)'. 

s.  d.     q. 

Teruncius 0  0  0  i'oVj 

2  '  Semilibella  or  Sembella 0  0  IH 


20 


10 


20 


Libella  or  As 0  0  3tV 

24-   Sestertius   0  1  0^ 

=  I  2  I    jQuinarius     I  a  3  -?■ 

^  I,       j    IVictoriatus  /••■■"  ^  ^^ 

10     4.  !  2  I  Denarius 0  7  3 


The  Denarius,  Victoriatus,  Sestertius,  and  sometimes  the 
As,  were  of  silver,  the  others  were  of  brass.  The  triens, 
sextans,  uncia,  sextula,  and  dupondius,  were  some- 
times coined  of  brass.  The  value  of  the  Roman  pondo 
is  supposed  to  have  been  equal  to  an  Attic  jnina,  or 
3/.  is.  ~d.  and  consisted  of  100  or  96  Denarii.  When- 
ever the  word  pondo  is  joined  with  numbers,  it  signifies 
the  same  as  Libra  :  but  when  it  is  used  with  other  words, 
it  has  the  sense  of  ^uiwi,  or  o^m,  in  Greek,  and  pondus,  a 
weight,  among  the  Latins.  The  Libra  answered  to  the 
Mina  of  the  Greeks.  The  As  is  often  expressed  by  an 
L.  for  libra,  because  it  was  one  pound  weight ;  and  the 
Sestertius,  because  it  was  equivalent  to  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  brass,  is  mostly  denoted  by  H.S.  or  L.L.S. 
The  Denarius,  which  was  the  chief  silver  coin  at  Rome, 
was  so  called  because  it  contained  denos  ceris,  i.  e.  ten 
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asses.     The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus,  which 
weighed  double  the  denarius,  and  was 

£.  s.    d. 
According  to  the  proportion  of  coinage 

mentioned  b\-  Pliny =1     4     3f 

According  to  the  present  proportion  . .    =^   1     0     9 
According  to    the   decuple  proportion 

mentioned  by  Liv)- and  Pollux    ....    =  0  12  11 
According  to  Tacitus =0  16     IJ 

According  to  this  last  value  it  was  exchanged  for  twenty- 
five  denarii. 

Tlie  value  of  these  coins  underwent  some  changes,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  accounts  taken  from  Pliny. 

In  the  reign  of  Seriius,-\  f  1  Pound 

A.  U.  C.  490 I  the  As  weighed  j    2  Ounces 

A.U.C.537 f     ofbrass )    1  Ounce 

A.U.C.  586 J  Li  Ounce.. 


A.U.C.  485, 
A.  U.  C.  537 


Denarius      ex- 
changed for. 


flO  Ai 
1,1(3  A; 


Asses 
sses. 


>  Aurei. 


A.U.C.  547,  Scruple  of  gold,  worth.  .  20  Sestertii 
Coined  afterwards  of  the  pound  of  gold  20  Denarii 
In  Nero's  time  of  the  pound  of  gold  . .   45  Denarii 

The  Romans  computed  their  money  by  Sestertii  nummi,  as 
the  Greeks  did  theirs  by  Drachma:,  as  in  the  following 
table. 

Sestertii  Nummi. 

£.    S.     d.     q. 

Sestertius =0    0     1     3| 

Decern  Sestertii =0     1     7     1^ 

Centum  Sestertii =0  16     1     Oj 

Mille  Sestertii,  or  1  Sestertium  =  8150^ 

Sestertia. 

£.   s.    d. 

Sestertium =         8     1     SJ 

Decern  Sestertia =       SO  14     7 

Centum    =     807     5  10 

Mille   =   8072  18     4 

Decies  Sestertium,  Sfc. 

£.    s.  d. 
Decies  Sestertium,   or  decies   centena 

millia  numraiim =:       8072  18  4 

Centies,  vel  Centies  H.S =     80729     3  4 

Millies,  H.  S =   807291    13  4 

ZMillies  Centies,  H.  S =  888020  16  8 

In  these  tables  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Romans  called 
the  Sesterces,  from  one  to  a  thousand  Sestertii,  or  Ses- 
tertii Xumnii,  as  decern  Sestertii,  et  centum  Sestertii,  &c. ; 
from  a  thousand  to  a  million  they  called  them  Sestertia, 
or  Sestertium,  for  Sestertiorum,  the  word  viillia   being 
either  expressed  or  understood,  as  decem  Sestertia,  or 
decern    millia   Sestertia ;    octo  millia    Sestertiiim,  centena 
millia  Sestertiiim  :  from  a  million  upwards  the}'  employed 
the  adverbs  elecies,  vicies  ;  in  which  cases  the  words  mil- 
lia, or  centena  millia,  are  understood,  as  decies  centena, 
i.  e.  decies  centena  millia  ;  bis   millies,  i.  e.  bis  centena 
millia  Sestertium, 
MONETA'GIUM  {La■<^■)  a  certain  tribute  paid  by  tenants 
to  their  lord  every  third  year,  that  he  should  not  change 
the  money  which  he  had  coined,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
lawftil  for  great  men  to  coin  money  current  in  their  terri- 
tories.    This  was  abrogated  bv  stat.  //.  1,  c,  2. 
2g' 
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MoNETAGiuM  is  also  used  for  the  right  of  coining. 
MONET  A'RII  {Ant.)  oflicers  of  the  mint  among  the  Romans, 
who  had  charge  of  tlie  metal  and  the  coinage.  &ddas.;  Bn- 
Icng.  de  Vediir.  c.  22. 
MONETIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tdrandria, 
Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals iovx. — SiTA'si. Jilaments  four;  anthers  ovate. — Pisr. 
germ  superior;  style  conical ;  stigma  acute.— Per.  berry 
juiceless ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Monetia 
carlcrioidcs,  sou  Lycium,  Four-spincd  Monetia. 
MO'NEY  (Cnm.)  from  the  Latin  moncta,  signifies  in  its  most 
extensive  sense  whatever  is  employed  as  the  measure  of 
value  for  any  commodities  as  articles  of  trade.     In  this 
sense  it  comprehends  coins,  or  real  pieces  of  money,  paper 


money,  and  imaginary  monies,  which  are   used  only  in 
keeping   accounts.      Money,  or  coin,   is   distinguished   in 
England  by  the  name  o(  specie,  metallic  currency,  or  simply 
currency ;  on  the  Continent  by  the  names  of  Banco,  Giro, 
or  Monela  di  Cambio,  Valuta,  &c.     Paper  money,  or  paper 
currency,  or  paper  credit,  comprehends  Notes,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Bonds,  iSIortgages,  &c.     When  one  sort  of  money 
is  exchanged  for  its  amount  or  equivalent  in  another,  this 
is  called  Exchange;  with  which  are  connected  discount,  or 
rebate,  agio,  interest,  simple  and  compound,  &c. 
Under  the  head  of  Coinage  will  be  found  the  most  important 
English   and   Foreign   Coins,   with  their  relative  value. 
Under  this  head  will  be  brought  the  monies  of  each  re- 
spective country  compared  with  each  other,  the  English 
value  of  which  will  be  found  in  its  place. 


MONIES  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 


Abyssinia. 

3  Bojoorke  or  Grains  . .    =   1  Kibear. 

10    Kibear =   1  Diwana  or  Pera. 

4  Diwani =   1  Harf  or  Dahab. 

28    Harf =   1  Pataka  or  Dollar. 

24  Patakas ,..    =  1    Sequin    or    Venetian 

Dollar. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Patakas. 

Acheen  in  the  Isle  of  Sumatra. 

625  Cashes =  1  Copang. 

4  Copangs =:  1  Mace. 

"t  Mace    =  1  Pardow. 

■i  Pardows ^  1  Tale. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

i  Hellers   =1  Busche. 

6  Busches =x  1  Mark. 

16  Marks =  1  Rathpracsentger. 

26  Marks —  1  Schlechthalcr. 

Si  Marks,  li  Reichsgulden,  or 

Florin  of  the  Empire . .  . ."   =  1  Rix-Dollar  current. 

72  Marks =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Reichsthalers,  or  Rix-Dollars  cur- 
rent,  Marks,   Busches,  and  Hellers. 

yllcppo. 

3y  Syainos =  1  Asper. 

80    Aspers =   1  Piastre. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres,  Aspers,  and  Syainos ;  the 
coins  are  the  same  as  at  Constantinople. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

3  Aspers,    6   Forli,    or  8 

Borbi =  1  Medino. 

10  Modini =1  Ducatello. 

30  Ditto    =  1  Griscio  or  Abuquelp. 

■10  Ditto    ^  1  Piastre  current. 

107  Ditto    =  1  Zenzerli. 

120  Ditto    =  1  Zumabub. 

1 4-6  Ditto    =  1  Fundeelce  or  Sequin. 

2.3,000  Ditto,  or  75,000  Aspers  =  1  Purse. 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  Piastres   current,  Medini,  Aspers, 
Forli,  and  Borbi. 
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Algiers. 

1  Temin :=    1  Pataca  Chica. 

2  Carubes =   8  Temins,  or  232  Aspers. 

50    Aspers =   1  Saime  or  Double. 

3  Patacas  Chicas =   1     Piastre     or     Pataca 

Gourda. 

4|  Ditto =1  Spanish  Dollar. 

8i  Ditto =   1  Sultanin. 

10    Ditto =   1  Sequin. 

36    Ditto,  or  6,4-00  Rees  ....    =1  Joanesc,   or    Portugal 

Dobraon. 
Accounts   are  kept  in   Saimes  and   Aspers  ;    or   Patacas, 
Temins,  and  Aspers. 

Alicant. 

12  Dineros =   1  Sueldo. 

24  Ditto,    27f    Maravedis    of 
Plate,  or  Sl-J-  Maravedis 

Vellon     =    1  Real. 

20  Sueldo,  or  10  Reals =   1  Libra. 

5  Libras =   1  Spanish  Doubloon, 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals  and  Dineros ;  also  in  Libras, 
Sueldos,  and  Dineros. 

America. 

100  Cents =   1  Dollar. 

10  Dollars =1  Eagle. 

Amsterdam. 

2    Pfennings =   1  Duyt. 

4    Duyts =   1  (iroot. 

2    Groots :=   1  Stiver. 

2    Stivers =   1  Dubbeltie. 

2, J  Ditto =   1  Stooter. 

5i  Ditto   =   1  Sesthalf. 

6    Ditto   =   1  Escalin  or  Schilling. 

20    Ditto =   1  Gilder  or  Florin. 

2    Gilders    =1  Crown. 

63    Stivers =    1  Ducatoon. 

34  Gilders    =   1  Daalder. 

5^  Ditto =   1  Ducat. 

14    Ditto   =   1  Standpennyor  Ruyder. 

SO    Ditto =1  Specie  Kix-Dollar,  or 

1   Alberts   or  Current 

Dollar,     witli     1    per 

cent.  agio. 

Accounts  are  kept  here,  as  in  all  Holland,  in  Gilders  or 

Florins,   Stivers,  and  Pfennings.     A  Stiver  is  equal  to 

something  more  than  a  penny  sterling. 
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Anjengo,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

4  Budgerooks =1  Pice. 

12  Pice,  or  16  Bis =  1  Fanam. 

7  Old  Fanams,   or  6  Gallam, 

or  New  Fanams =  1  Silver  Rupee. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Fanams,  Pice,  and  Budgerooks.  A 
Fanam  is  worth  about  4^  sterling. 

Aiituierp. 

3    Mites =  1  Penning. 

8    Pfennings ...    =1  Groot. 

2    Groots =1  Stuyver  or  Patar. 

6    Stuyvers =   1  Schilling. 

SJ-  Shillings  ....    =   1  Florin  or  Gilder. 

^  Florins =   1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  throughout  Flanders  in  Pounds,  Shil- 
lings, and  Pence,  Flemish,  or  in  Florins,  Stivers,  and 
Pfennings.  The  Pound  and  Florin  are  imaginary  monies. 

Arabia,  vide  Mocha. 
Archaiigel,  vide  Petershurgh. 

Arragon. 
2  Dineros  de  Plata,  or  Ocha- 


8  Quartos,  or  16  Dineros 

20  Sueldos,  10  Heals  de  Plata 


1  Quarto. 
1  Sueldo. 
1  Libra  Jaquesa. 


Augsburg,  ill  Suabia. 

2  Hellers =   1  Pfenning. 

4    Pfennings =1  Creutzer. 

3  Creutzers =   1  Keyser  Grosche. 

4  Ditto =1  Batze. 

15    Batzen,  or  20  Groschen,  or 

60  Creutzers =   1  Florin. 

li  Florin    =   1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Florins  and  Creutzers  ;  and  monies  are 
distinguished  into  Giro,  or  money  of  exchange ;  current 
money  and  Miintze,  or  small  money.  The  Giro  is  better 
than  the  current,  and  the  current  than  the  Miintze. 
1  Florin  Augsburgh,  giro,  is  about  2^.  8rf.  sterling. 

Barbary,  vide  Algiers,   Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 

Barcelona. 

2  Mallas =   1  Dinero. 

12    Dineros =   1  Sueldo. 

3  Sueldos  Catalan   =1  Real  de  Plata  Catalan. 

2    Ditto =1  Real  Ardite. 

6-i  Reals  de  Plata  Catalan,  or 

10  Reals  Ardites =   1  Libra. 

5  Libras,  12  Sueldos =1  Doubloon  de  Plata. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Libras,  Dineros,  and  Mallas.     The 

Libra  is  worth  about  2i.  4^c?. 

Basle,  or  BasilAn  Switzerland. 

2  Pfennings  or  2^  Deniers. .    =  1  Rappen. 
2i  Rappen =   1  Creutzer. 

2|  Creutzers =   1  Plappert,    Escalin,    or 

Schilling. 

3  Creutzers =   1  Grosche. 

35  Creutzers =   1  Swiss  Batze. 

4  Creutzers,  or  2  Sous   ....    =1  good  Batze. 
10    Swiss  Batze,  9  good  Batze, 

or  12  Groschen   ^1  Livre. 

3    Livres,  or  30  Swiss  Batzes  =  1  Rix-Dollar. 

73    Swiss  Batzes =  1  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  French  Livres,  Sous,  and  Deniers. 
A  Swiss  Batze  is  lid,  sterling ;  a  good  Batze  2\d. 


Bassora,  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 

10  Floose =1  Danim. 

10  Danira,  or  100  Floose..    =   I  Mamoody. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Mamoodies,  Danims,  and  Floose. 
The  Floose  and  the  Danim  are  copper  coins  ;  the  Ma- 
moody, which  is  both  an  imaginary  and  a  real  money,  is 
worth  about  5kd.  sterling. 


2^  Condorines 

3  '  Cash 

2    Sattalies  . .  . 

4  Cash 


Batavia. 

=   1  Cash. 

=   1  Sattalie. 

=1  Sooka. 

=   1  Mace. 


6    Mace =  1  Patack. 

10    Mace =   1  Tale. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres,  or  Rix-Dollars  of  60  light 
Stivers.  A  Cash  is  worth  2|  light  Stivers,  or  2if/.  ster- 
ling. 

Bencoolen,  in  the  Island  of  Suinalra. 

8  Sattalies =   1  Sookoo. 

4  Sookoos =    1  Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Dollars,  Sookoos,  and  Sattalies  ;  the 
Dollar  being  reckoned  at  five  Shillings  sterling. 

Bengal. 

4  Cowries =   I  Gunda. 

20  Gundas =   1  Punn. 

16  Punns =   1  Cahaun. 

12  Pice =   1   Anna. 

16  Annas,  or  32  Punns   =   1  Current  Rupee. 

100,000  Rupees =1  Lack. 

10,000,000  Ditto =   I  Crore 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Current  Rupees,  Annas,  and  Pice ; 
but  the  East  India  Company  keep  their  accounts  in  Sicca 
Rupees,  Annas,  and  Pice.  The  Current  Rupee  is  rec- 
koned at  2s.  sterling,  and  the  Sicca  Rupee  at  2s.  (id. 

Berlin . 

12  Pfennings   =•   1  Good  Grosche. 

24  Good  Groschen  ....    =   1  Rix-Dollar. 

5  Rix-Dollars =1  Frederick  d'Or. 

2|  Ditto =   1  Ducat. 

In  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburgh  accounts  are  kept  in 
Rix-Dollars,  Good  Groschen,  and  Pfennings.  1  Prussian 
Rix-Dollar  current  is  about  36d.  sterling. 

Bern,  vide  Basle. 
Bilboa,  vide  Madrid. 
Bohemia,  vide  Prague. 
Bologna,  vide  Rome. 

Bombay. 

2  Reas =  1  Urdee. 

6  Ditto =  1  Doreca. 

4  Ditto =  1  Dooganyor  Single  Pice. 

8  Ditto =  1  Fuddea  or  Double  Pice. 

100  Ditto =  1  Quarter. 

4  Quarters,  or  16  Annas. ...  =1  Rupee. 

5  Rupees ,. .  =  1  Paunchea. 

1 5  Rupees =   1  Gold  Mohur. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees,  Quarters,  and  Reas ;  or 
Rupees  and  Annas.  The  Reas  and  Annas  are  imaginary 
monies.     The  Rupee  is  reckoned  at  2s.  3d.  sterling. 

Bourdeaux,  vide  Paris, 
Brazil,  vide  Lisbon. 
2g2 
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Bremen, 

5  Schwaren —  1  Grote. 

V2  Giotes —    1  Kix-Dollar. 

a2  Ditto    =    1  Mark. 

5  Rix-Dollars =    1  Louis  d'Or,  &c. 

Accounts  are  Icept  in  Dollars  and  Groots.  The  Groot  is 
about  a  halfpenny  in  value,  or  something  more. 

Breslau. 

3    Denars    =   1  Grosche. 

2    Denars,  or  3  Hellers. ...    ==1  Dreyer. 
2    Dreyers,  or  4  Denars. ...    =1  Creutzer. 

2    Creutzers =   1  White  Grosche. 

1^  White  Grosche =   1  Silver  Grosche,  Keyser 

Grosche,    or    Bohe- 
mian Grosche. 

14  Silver  Grosche   =   1  Good  Grosche. 

Si    Silver  Groschen =   1  Silesian  Dollar. 

30    Ditto =   1  Current  Rix-Dollar. 

24'    Good  Groschen =r   1  Florin. 

2    Florins,  or  J  h  Rix-Dollars 

current =   1  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Kaysers,  Groclien,  and 
Denars. 

Brunstvicfc. 

2  Hellers =   1  Pfenning. 

3  Pfennings  or  6  Hellers. .    =    1  Dreyer. 

4  Pfennings =    1  Matthier. 

1|  Matthier   =    1  Goesgen. 

2  Ditto =:    1  Marion  Grosche. 

3  Ditto =   1  Good  Grosche. 

16    Good  Groschen =   1  Marien  Gulden 

1 J  Marien Gulden =    1     Gulden,     Florin,     or 

piece  of  two-thirds. 
36    Marien  Groschen »=    1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Marien  Groschen,  and 
Pfennings  current. 

Cadiz. 

12  Dineros =   1  Sueldo. 

20  Sueldos =   1  Maravedi. 

34  Maravedis   of  Old  Plate, 

or  16  Quartos =   1  Real  of  Old  Plate. 

8  Reals,  or  272  Maravedis 

of  Old  Plate  =   1  Peso,  or  Dollar  of  Plate. 

10  b   Reals    170   Quartos,    or 

36U  Maravedis  of  Old 

Plate =1   Peso  Dura,    or    Hard 

Dollar. 

11  Reals =  1  Ducado  de  Plata. 

11  Reals  1  Maravedi,  or  375 

Maravedis =1  Ducado  do  Cambio. 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  Reals  de  Plata  Antiguost,  Quartos, 
and  Maravedis. 

Grand  Cairo. 

40  Mcdini =   1  Piastre. 

120  Ditto =   1  Sequin  Mahhub. 

146  Ditto =    1  Sequin  Funducli. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres  and  Mcdini,  or  in  Medini 
only.  The  iMedini  is  worth  not  quite  a  halfpenny,  40 
Mcdini  being  equal  to  19^(/.  sterling. 

Calcutla,  vide  Bengal. 
Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

16  Vis,  or  Tars —   1  Gallec  Fanam. 

5  Fanams =   1   Rupee. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees,  Fanams,  and  Vis,  or  Tars. 
The  Fanam  is  worth  about  Q>d.  sterling. 


Camba^,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

48  Pezas =  1   Rupee. 

5  Rupees   =1   Venetian  Sequin. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees  and  Pezas.     The  Rupee  is 
reckoned  at  2s. 

Canary  Isles. 

8  Quartos =1   Real  current. 

40  Reals  current =   1   Doubloon  of  Plate. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals   current  and  Quartos.     The 
Real  current  being  worth  about  4f/.  sterling. 

Cantoyi. 

10  Cash    =   1  Candarine. 

10  Candarincs =   1  Mace. 

10  INIace =   1  Tale. 

10  Tales =1  Ingot  of  gold. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Tales,  Maces,  Candarines,  and  Cash. 
The  Tale  is  estimated  at  about  6.$.  id.  or  Qs.  Sd. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vide  Holland. 
Canvan,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

24  Budgerooks    =   1  Fanam. 

6  Pice    =  1  Settle,  or  Jetta. 

36  Fanams  48  Jettas,  or  Set- 
tles      =   1 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Fanams  and  Budgerooks. 

Cassel. 

12  Hellers   =  1  Albus. 

32  Albuses  or  9  Pfennings. .    =   1  Rix-DoIIar. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix  Dollars,  Albuses,  and  Hellers. 
China,  vide  Canton. 
Coblentz. 

If  Creutzer   =1  Common Petermangen. 

3     Common  Petermangens    =   1  Great  Petermangen. 
12     Great  Petermangens    . .    =   1  Reichsflorin. 
12     Petermangens Muntze.  .    =   1  Copstick. 
1.}-  Reichsflorin,  or  54  Peter- 
mangens current  ....    =1  Rix-Dollar. 
2     Florins  Convention  Mo- 
ney and  2^  Miintze. .    =  1  Rix-Dollar,  specie. 

Accounts    are    kept    in   RisrDollars   and   Petermangens 
current. 

Cologne. 

8     Hellers    =  1  Fettmangen. 

1+  Fettmangen    =  1  Albus. 

4     Albuses =  1  Blaffcrt. 

2  V  BlafFerts =  1  Schilling. 

2     Schillings,or5Blafrerts. .    =  1  Ort,  or  Orts  Thaler. 

6     Blafferts =  1  Florin. 

1.^  Florin,  specie,  or  80  Al- 
buses      =1  Rix-Dollar,  specie. 

\^  I-lorin,  current,  or  80  Al- 
buses      =  1  Rix-Dollar,  current. 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  specie  or  current,  and 
Albuses. 

Constantinople. 

3  .\spers =  1  Para,  or  Medino. 

5  Paras     =  1  Beslick. 

10  Ditto =  1  Roup. 

30  Ditto =  1  Zolotta,  or  Izelotta. 

40  Ditto =  1  Cirouch,     Piastre,     or 

Dollar. 

60  Ditto =  1  Altmichlie. 


MONEY. 


4  Piastres,  or  480  As- 

pers  =  1  Cliequin,  or  Sequin,  a 

gold  coin. 

500  Aspers =1  Cliise,  or  Purse. 

100,000  Ditto =1  Jux,  or  Juck. 

Accounts  are  Icept  in  Piastres,  Paras,  and  Aspers.  The 
Asper  is  either  an  imaginary  or  a  real  money :  in  the 
ktter  case  it  is  worth  4^  of  a  penny  sterling. 

Copenhagen. 

16  Schillings =   1  IMark. 

24  Ditto =    1  Ryksort. 

4  Marks,  or  64  Schillings. .    =   1  Crown. 

4  INIarks =   1  Sletdaler  (an  imaginary 

coin.) 

6  Ditto =   1  Piyksdaler. 

13  Marks  Lubs,  or  26  Marks 

Danish  currency    ....    =1  Christian  d'Or. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Ryksdalers,  Marks,  and  Schillings 
Dansk. 

Dantzig. 

6  Pfennings    =   1  Sciiilling. 

3  Schillings   =   1  Grosclie. 

3  Groschen    =   1  Dutgen. 

2  Dutgens,or  6  Groschen. .    =   1  Sechser,  or  Shustack. 
18  Groschen    =   1  Tympfen. 

30  Ditto =    1  Florin,  or  Gulden. 

3  Guldens =   1  Rix-Dollar. 

12  Ditto =   I  Ducat  in  gold. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  Groschen,  and  Pfennings. 

East  Indies,  vide  Bengal  and  Madras. 
Egijpt,  vide  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo. 
England,  vide  London. 

Emhden,  in  Germany. 

3  Oertgens,  or  7-J-  Wittens  .  =  1  Groot. 

4  Oertgens,  2  Syferts,  or  10 

Wittens =   1  Stiver. 

6  Stivers,   2  Flinderkes,  or 

6  Stivers ^   1  Schilling. 

5  Schillings,  or  6  Flinderkes  ^   1  Mark. 
20  Wittens =1  Schaaf. 

10  Schaaf,  or  20  Stivers. ...    =1  Gulden,  or  Floren. 

3  ISIarks,  or  54  Stivers. ...    =1  Rix-Dollar,  current. 

4  Marks,  or  12  Schillings. .    :=   1  Rix-Dollar,  specie. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Stivers,  and  Wittens. 

Ferrara,  vide  Rome. 
Florence. 

4  Denari  di  Lira =  1  Quattrino. 

2     Quattrini =:   1  Dueto. 

5  Quattrini =   1  Crazia. 

8  Crazie =  1  Paolo,  or  Giulio. 

12  Denari.., =  1  Soldo. 

14^  Paoli =  1  Lira. 

2  Lire =  1  Testone. 

74-  Lire,   or  20  Soldi  d'Oro  =   1  Scudo  d"Oro. 

7  Lire,  or  20  Soldi  di  Du- 

cato =   1  Ducato,     Scudo     cur- 
rente,  or  Piastra. 
5^  Lire,or20SoldidlPezza  =  1  Pezza  da  Otto  Rcall, 
or  Pezza.  j 

6  Lire,  or  9  Paoli =1  Tallaro. 

6i  Lire,  or  10  Paoli =1  Franccscone,    or   Leo- 

doldino. 
134-  Lire,  or  20  Paoli =1  Zecchino,  or  Scquino. 

3  Sequini,  40  Lire,  or  60 

Paoli =   1  Ruspone. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Scudi  d'Oro,  or  Lire,  Soldi,  and  De- 
nari.    The  Scudi  d'Oro  is  reckoned  at  about  5s.  sterling. 


France,  vide  Paris. 


Franchfort  on  the  Mayne. 
4     Pfennings =   1  Creutzer. 

2  Creutzers =   1  Albus. 

3  Ditto     =   1  Kayser  Grosche. 

4  Ditto     =   i  Batze. 

5  Batzes =   1  Copstick. 

3  Copsticks =    1  Florin. 

14-  Florin    =    1  Rix-Dollar. 

11  RixdoUar,  or  2  Florins  .   =   1  Rix-Dollar,  specie. 
12     Florins  and42  Creutzers, 

Convention  money  . .    =   1  Brabant  Souverain. 
1 5     Florins  and  1 4  Creutzers, 
in    Miintze,   or   small 

coin =   1  Ditto. 

-Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Florins,  Creutzers,  and 
Pfennings.  The  difference  between  Convention  Money, 
as  it  is  called,  and  Miintze,  or  small  money,  is  the  same 
in  all  large  coins  throughout  Germany,  the  proportion 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  as  6  to  5. 

Gamron,  or  Gomroon,  in  Persia. 

10     Dinars =    1  Dinarsbisti. 

2     Dinarsbisti    =    1  Kabesqui. 

10  Cozbangcs,  or  Kabesquis  =   1  Shatree. 

2     Shatrees,  or  20  Gassas.  .    =   1  Mamoodi. 

2     Mamoodis     =   1  Bassi,  or  Abassee. 

24  Ditto     =   1  Larin. 

5     Ditto     =   1  Daczazi. 

]  0     Ditto     —   1  Haser  Dinar. 

50     Abassees =   1  Toman. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Mamoodis  and  Gassas;  the  former  of 
which  is  reckoned  at  about  id.  sterling. 

Geneva,  vide  Basle  and  Paris. 

Genoa. 

12  Denari     =   1  Soldo. 

2     Soldi   =   1  Parpajole. 

20     Ditto =   1  Lira. 

5  Lire     =   1  Giambatista,  or  Scudo 

di  Cambio. 

5i  Ditto =   1  Piastra,  or  Pezza. 

8     Ditto  =  1  Scudo  d'Argenta. 

20     Ditto =   1  Madonnina. 

23J-  Ditto  =  1  Doppia,  or  Pistole. 

26     Ditto ^   1  Giorgina. 

100     Ditto =   1  Genovina. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari.  The  Lira 
is  valued  at  rather  more  than  8(/. 
Germany. 
Accounts  are  kept  generally  throughout  Germany  in  Rix- 
Dollars  of  90  Creutzers,  and  Florins  of  60  Creutzers. 
This  is  called  the  Rix-Dollar  current,  in  distinction  from 
the  specie,  or  effective  Rix-Dollar,  which  is  reckoned  at 
2  Florins,  or  120  Creutzers.  In  Prussia  and  Hanover 
the  Rix-Dollar  is  divided  into  21'  Gute  Groschen,  or  36 
Marien  Groschen.  The  Creutzer  is  less  than  a  half- 
penny ;  the  Gute  Grosche  is  worth  seven  farthings  ster- 
ling. The  Rix-Dollar  of  account  is  an  imaginary  money. 

Goa,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

18  Basaruccos,  or  Reas    ..    =   1  Vintin. 

4-i-r  Vintins =    1  Tanga. 

4  Tangas =   1  Pardo. 

6  Ditto =   1  Xeraphim. 

11  Ditto =  1  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Pardos,  Tangas,  Vintins,  and  Basa- 
ruccos. A  Tanga  is  worth  about  "Ji-d.  sterling.  These 
monies  are  also  distinguished  into  good  and  bad ;  4  good 
Tangas  are  equal  to  5  bad ;  10  good  Vintins  to  20  bad,  &c. 


MONEY. 


Hamburgh. 

12  Pfennings  Lubs =   1  Schilling. 

16  Schillings =   1  Mark. 

?,  Marks =   1  Rix-Dollar, 

'2  Marks,    32  Schillings,  or 

384-  Pfennings    =  1  Rix-Dollar  of  exchange. 

The  above-mentioned  denominations  are  applied  to  four 
sorts  of  money ;  naniel)',  Banco,  Currency,  Specie,  and 
Light  Money. — Banco  is  the  money  deposited  in  the 
Bank,  which  is  seldom  drawn  out,  but  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another  in  the  payment  of  debts. — Cur- 
rency, or  the  common  coins  current  in  the  country,  in 
which  current  payments  are  made. — Specie  signifies  the 
old  full  weight,  as  3  marks  to  the  constitution  Rix-Dollar. 
— Lir;/d  money  consists  of  the  money  at  which  the  no- 
minal value  of  some  foreign  coins  is  given,  as  the  Ri.x- 
Dollar  specie,  reckoned  4  marks  light  money.  Sec.  This 
being,  however,  above  the  value  which  these  coins  bear 
in  currency,  they  are  reduced  to  their  real  value  by  a 
discount,  or  agio. 

Hanover. 

8     Pfennings =   1  INIariengrosche. 

36     Marieiigroschen    =1  Ri.\-Dollar. 

2  Rix-Dollarsincash,or24^ 

Rix-Dollars     in    gold 

value =1  Ducat. 

4f  Rix-Dollars  in  cash,  or  5 
Rix-Dollars     in   gold 

value =   1  George  d'Or. 

The  difference  between  cash  and  money  in  gold  value  is 
7f  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  former,  14-  Rix-Dollars  cash 
being  equal  to  1 5  in  gold  value. 

Holland,  vide  Amsterdam. 

Holstein,  vide  Hamburgh. 

Hung  an/. 

4     Pfennings =1  Creutzer, 

1-1   Creutzcr   =1  Polturat. 

3  Pfennings =1  Groschel. 

2  Polturats =   1  Kayser-Grosche. 

3  Kavser-Groschen,    or  6 

Creutzers =1  Shostack. 

8i-  Shostacks,orl74-Kayser- 

groschen =   1  Hungarian  Florin. 

10  Shostacks,  or  20  Kayser- 
groschen,  or  60  Creut- 
zers      =  1  Imperial  Florin. 

2     Imperial  Florins,   or  2f 

Hungarian  Florins   . .    =  1  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 
I>  Imperial    Florin,    or    If 

Hungarian  Florin. .. .    =    1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 
Accounts  are    kept  in   Imperial    Florins,    (iroschen,   and 
Creutzers. 

,/fl/W);. 
r>  Cashes,  or  Scnnis. .  . .    =   1  Condorine. 

10  Condorines   =1  Mas. 

10  Mas =    1  Talc,  or  Taycl. 

1.')   Ditto =    1  Itehebo,  or  Itgil. 

64'  Ditto =   1  Copang. 

3  Copangs    =1  Oban. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Japan  in  Tales,  Mas,  and  Condorines. 
The  Tale  is  reckoned  at  about  6.?.  sterling,  or  something 
more. 

.Java,  Inle  of,  vide  Batavia. 

Ionian  Isles. 

10    Soldi,  or  Aspri    =  1  Lira. 

1 0     Lire =   1  Reali. 

1 3-;   Ditto =1  Giu.stino. 

15;   Ditto =   1  Venetian    Scudo  della 

Croce. 


Ireland. 

The  Irish  currency  differs  from  the  English  in  the  propor- 
tion of  12  to  13. 

Italy. 

Accounts  are  kept  generally  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari ; 
but  different  places  in  Italy  have  their  own  monies  and 
modes  of  reckoning.  [vide  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan, 
Rome,  Blodena,  Naples,  iSrc]  The  Lire  is  mostly  reckon- 
ed at  Sd.  sterling,  or  something  more. 

Konigsberg. 

6     Pfennings =   1  Prussian  Schilling. 

Ill   Schillings,  or  3^  Prussian 

Groschen =   1  Good  Grosche. 

3     Prussian  Groschen  ....    =1  Dutzen. 
6     Ditto ^   1  Sechzer. 

15  Ditto =   1  Timpfen. 

30     Ditto =   1  Prussian  Gulden. 

3  Prussian  Gulden =1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  Groschen,  and   Pfennings, 

Prussian  currency. 

Leghorn,  vide  Florence. 
Leipzig,  in  Saxony. 
1 2  Pfennings   =   1  Good  Grosche. 

16  Good  Groschen =1  Rcichsgulden, or  | Rix- 

Dollar  current. 

24.  Ditto =   1  Rix-Dollar. 

32  Good    Groschen,    or    1; 

Rix-Dollar  current. .. .    =   1  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 

60  Good  Crtoschen =1  New  Schock. 

5  Rix-Dollars    =1  August  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Groschen,  and  Pfen- 
nings. 

Libau,  in  Courland,  vide  Riga. 
Liege,  in  Westphalia. 
4-     Pfennings =   1  Oert,  or  Liard. 

4  Oerts     =   1  Stiver. 

5  Stivers,  or  Sous =1  Blamuze. 

10     Ditto =    1  liscalin,  or  Schilling. 

2     F^scalins,  or  20  Stivers      =    1  Florin. 

4     Florins =   1  Patacon. 

.5     Current  Florins    =1  Florin   d'Or,    or  Gold 

Gulden. 

8i  Ditto =1  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Florin.s,  Stivers,  and  Pfennings. 
Lisbon. 

20  Rees    =    1  '\^intin. 

50  Ditto =1  Macuta. 

100  Ditto =   1  Testoon. 

480  Ditto =   1  New  Crusado. 

800  Ditto =   1  Oito  Testoon. 

1000  Ditto =   1  Milree,  or  Milreis. 

1200  Ditto z=   1  Quartinho. 

1600  Ditto =   1  Dezescis  Testoon. 

6100  Ditto =:   1  Dobrameia,or  Joanesc 

24,000  Ditto   =    1  Dobra,or  Portugal  Pica 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  Rees  and  Milrces,  in  the  notation  of 
which  the  Milrees  are  separated  from  the  Rees  by  a 
crossed  cypher,  called  cifraon,  and  the  Milrees  from  the 
Millions  by  a  colon,  thus  5  :  3000500,  i.  e.  five  thousand 
three  hundred  Milrees,  and  five  hundred  Rees.  The 
Milree  is  an  imaginary  money  worth  about  5s.  7^d.  ster- 
ling; as  a  coin  about  3s.  6d.  The  Macuta  is  a  money  oi 
.tccount  in  Brazil,  where  are  coined  Patacas  of  600  or 
640  Rees,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  10  per  cent, 
less  than  that  of  the  Portugal  coins. 


MONEY. 


London. 

4  Farthings —   1  Penny. 

2  Ditto =1  Halfpenny. 

12  Pence =1  Sliilling. 

5  Shillings =    1  Crown. 

20  Shillings —   1  Pound,  or  1  Sovereign, 

21  Shillings =1  Guinea. 

The  pound  is  an  imaginary  and  the  sovereign  a  real  money. 
Lubec. 
3    Pfennings  Lubs ....    =1  Dreyling. 
6    Pfennings  ditto  ....    =1  Sechsling. 

12    Pfennings —   1  Schilling  Lubs. 

48    Schillings , .    =   1  Mark  Lubs. 

3    Marks =   1  Rix-Dollar. 

3i  Ditto =   J  Specie  Rix-Dollar. 

7i  Marks  current =  1  Ducat. 

5    Ducats =   1  Portugalese. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Marks,  Schillings,  and  Pfennings. 
Lucca. 

12    Denari —   1  Soldo. 

12    Soldi =    1  Barbone. 

20    Soldi,     10    Bajocchi,    or 

Bolognini =    1  Lira. 

20    Soldi  d'Oro —   1  Scudo  d'Oro. 

MO    Soldi  di  Lira =   1  Ducatone,   or    Scudo, 

currentc. 

ISO    Ditto =   1  Scudo  di  Cambio. 

7i  Lire =   1  Silver  Scudio. 

22'  Lire =   1  Gold  Pistole. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari. 

Luneburg  in  Lower  Saxony. 

8    ScherfFen =   1  Witten. 

l4  Matthier,  or  2  Wittens. . . .    =    1  Common  Schilling. 

li  Common  Schilling =    1  Schwer  Schilling. 

\X  Mariengroschen   =;    1  Good  Grosche. 

24    Good  Groschen,  36  Marien 
Groschen,  or  32  Schwer 

Schillings =    I  Rix-Dollar. 

These  are  the  monies  of  account ;  the  coins  are  the  same 
as  at  Hanover. 

JSIadras. 

5  Cash,  or  10  Cash =   1  Doodee. 

20  Ditto —   1  Pice. 

80  Ditto =    1  Fanara. 

192  Pice,  or  12  Annas =    1  Arcot  Rupee. 

42  Fanams :=   1  Star,  or  currcntPagoda. 

4  Star  Pagodas =   1  Mohur,  or  Gold  Rupee. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Pagodas,  Fanams,  and  cash.     The 
Pagoda  in  gold  is  valued  at  between  7s,  or  8s.  sterling. 

Madrid. 

2    Maravedis =  1  Ochavo. 

2    Ochavos =  1  Qu;nto. 

S\  Quartos,  or  1"  Ochavos, 

or  34  Maravadis =  1  Real  Vellon. 

17    Quartos,  or  34  Ochavos..  =  1  Real  of  New  Plate. 

16    Quartos,  or  32  Ochavos..  =  1  Real  of  Old  Plate. 

2    Reals  Vellon =  1  Real  of  Provincial  Plate 

2i  Ditto =  I  Real  of  -Mexican  Plate. 

4  Ditto =  1  Peceta  Provincial. 

5  Ditto =  1  Peceta  Mexicana. 

10    Ditto =    1  Escudo Vellon,  or  Half- 

Dollar. 

20    Ditto =   1  Peso    duro,    or    Hard 

Dollar  in  Silver,  arid 
1  Vintin  de  Oro. 


40    Reals  Vellon =   1  Esrudo. 

80    Ditto =    1  Dobloon    de   Oro,    or 

Pistole. 

160    Ditto =   1  Double  Pistole. 

320    Ditto —   1  Quadruple,  or  Dobloon 

of  8  Escudos. 
In  accounts  the  Dobloon  is  reckoned  at  60,  the  Peso  at  15, 

and  the  Ducat  at  11  Reals  Vellon. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals  and  Maravedis  Vellon,  but  the 
Real  of  Plate,   or  Old  PlatCj  is  chiefly  used  in  foreign 
commerce   and   exchanges.     The   Real  Vellon  is  some- 
thing more  than  '2d.  sterling,  the  Real  of  Plate  is  worth  5d. 
Malabar,  vide  Mangalore. 
Malacca. 

4    Doits =   1  Stiver. 

2    Stivers ,    =   1  Old  Dubbelties. 

7i  Ditto =   1  New  ditto. 

6    Ditto =   1  Old  Dutch  Schilling. 

48    Ditto,  or  8  Schillings. .    =   1  Rix-Dollar. 

80    Stivers =    1  Ducatoon. 

2;i  Rix-Dollars =    1  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Schillings,  and  Stivers. 
The  Rix-Dollar  is  an  imaginary  money. 

]\Ialaga. 

2h  Dineros —    1  Cornado. 

2    Cornado =    1  Blanca. 

4    Blancas =    1  Ochavo. 

2    Ochavos —   1  Quarto. 

8|  Quartos,  or  34  Maravedis. .    =    1  Real  Vellon. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Reals  and  Maravedis  Vellon.     The 
other  monies  are  the  same  as  at  Madrid,  and  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

Malta. 

6  Piccioli =    1  Grano. 

10  Grani =    1  Carlino. 

2  Carlini =   1  Taro. 

12  Tari —   1  Scudo. 

5  Scudi =    1  Louis  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Scudi,  Tari,  Grani,  and  Piccioli,  the 

Scudi  being  reckoned  at  Is.Od.  sterling. 
These  monies  of  account  are   distinguished    into  copper 
money,  or  the   current  value  of  the  coins  in  the  island, 
and  silver  money,  which  denotes  their  value  in  foreign 
exchanges. 

Mangalore,  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

16  Annas =:    1  Rupee,  or  Huna. 

4  Rupees,  or  10  Hunas.  .    =    1  Sultanee  Pagoda. 
Accounts  are  kept  in   Pagodas,    Rupees,  or  Hunas,  and 
Annas.    The  coins  are  the  same  as  in  the  Mysore,  [vide 
Madras'] 

Masulipatam,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

16    Annas =    1  Silver  Rupee. 

3^  Silver  Rupees  ....    =    1  Pagoda. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Pagodas,  Rupees,  and  Annas. 
Mantua. 

12  Denari =    1  Soldo. 

20  Soldi =    1  Lire. 

6  Lire =    1  Scudo  of  account. 

14  Lire  6  Soldi —   1  Tallero. 

19  Lire  7  Soldi =    1  Scudo  Bianco. 

25  Lire  7  Soldi —   1  Ducatone. 

The  coins  of  Milan,  which  are  all  current  here,  are  three 
times  the  value  in  the  Lire  and  Soldi  of  ^Mantua,  which 
they  bear  in  Milan. 
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Mexico. 
Si  Maravedis  de  Plata  Mexi- 

cana =   1  Real. 

8  Reals =   1  Peso,  or  Dollar. 

1.5  Pescs,or8Escudos  d'Oro  =   1  Doblon. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Pesos  and  Maravedis. 

Milan. 

3  Denari = 

4  Quattrini,  or  12  Denari. .    ^= 
2J  Soldi = 

20    Ditto = 

106     Soldi  Imperlali = 

5  Lire  15  Soldi.or  115  Soldi 

Corrente 

5  Lire  17  Soldi,  or  117  Soldi 

Imperiali := 

6  Lire = 

7  Lire  10  Soldi  Correnti  . .  ^ 

8  Lire  12  Soldi = 

15  Lire  4  Soldi = 

25  Lire  3  Soldi = 

45  Lire = 


1  Quatrino. 

1  Soldo. 

1  Parpajole. 
=i   1  Lira. 
=   1  Fiiippo  of  account. 

=   1  Scudo  current. 

=   1  Scudo  di   Cambio,   or 

Imperiale. 
=   1  Scudo  in  silver  coin. 

1  Fiiippo,  ditto. 

1  Ducatoon. 

1  Sequin. 

1  Doppia. 

1  Souvcrain. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari. 
Mocha,  or  Molcha,  in  Arabia. 


7  Carats 

60  Commassees. 
22  Caveers  . .  . . 
80  Ditto 

9  Haraffs 


1  Commassee. 
1  Spanish  Dollar. 
1  Haraff. 
1  Piastre. 
11  Piastres. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres  and  Caveers,  the  Piastre 
being  reckoned  at  about  3s.  8f/.  sterling.  The  value  of 
the  Commassee,  however,  varies  from  40  to  80  in  the 
dollar,  and  the  HarafF  is  an  imaginary  money. 

Modfiia. 

12    Denari =    1  Soldo,  or  Bolognino. 

6i  Soldi =    1  Capcllone. 


20  Soldi. 
34  Lire  . 
5    Ditto. 

8  Ditto. 

9  Ditto. 
17^  Ditto. 
51    Ditto. 


1  Lira. 

1  Scudo. 

1  New  Scudo. 

1  Ducat. 

1  Scudino. 

1  Ducatoon. 

1  Pistole. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari  current!. 

Morocco  and  the  Western  Stales  ofBarhary. 

20  Fluces =   1  Blanquillos. 

48  Blanquillos =   1  Ducado. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  these  coins,  and  also  in  Ceriffs,  which 
are  divided  into  8  parts. 

Munstcr. 

12    Hellers —  1  Pfenning. 

12    Pfennings =  1  Schilling. 

3i  Schillings,  or  4^  Marien- 

groschen =  1  Blamuser. 

18;  Schillings,  or  21' Marien- 

groschen =  1  Florin. 

li  Florin,  or  28  Schillings  =  1  Itix-Dollar  current. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Schillings,  and  Pfennings. 
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Naples. 

2    Cavalli = 

2    Piccioli = 

1  i  Quatrino = 

2  Torncsi = 

\\  Grano = 

10    Grani,  or  4  Cinquini  . .  = 

2    Carlini =   1  Taro,  or  Tarino. 

5    Tari,  or  10  Carlini ....  =    1  Ducato  Regno. 
12^  Duc.1t. 


1  Picciolo. 
1  Quatrino. 
1  Tornese. 
1  Grano. 
1  Publica. 
1  Carlino. 


=    1  Pataca. 


30    Carlini =   1  Sicilian  Oncia. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Ducati,  Tari,  and  Grani ;  the  Ducato 
being  equal  to  about  40  pence  sterling. 

Narva,  in  Livonia. 

10  Copecks =    1  Griven. 

10  Griven =    1  Ruble. 

In  which  monies  accounts  are  kept ;  the  other  monies  are 
the  same  as  in  Potersburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Russia, 
[vide  Petcrshurgli] 

Navarre. 
2    Cornados 


=  1  Maravedi. 
^   1  Ochavo. 
=:    1  Gruesos. 
=   1  Real. 

=   1  Libra. 

=   1  Ducado. 


2  Maravedi 

3  Ochavos 

6  Gruesos,  or  4i  Tarzas . . 
14  Reals,  7^  Tarzas,  or  60 

Maravedis 

lOf  Reals,  6a  Libras,  or  392 

Maravedis 

Accounts  are  kept  either  in  Rc.ils,  or  in  Ducados,  and 
Libras  of  20  Sueldos,  or  240  Dineros.  The  other  monies 
are  the  same  as  at  Madrid,  &c.     [vide  Madrid^ 

Ncujchatel  in  Switzcrlatid. 
12  Deniers  foibles.  . .    =    1  Gros. 

12  Gros =    1  Livre. 

But  accounts  are  mostly  kept  in  Livres,  and  Deniers, 
French  money. 

Nice,  vide  Turin. 
Nurembcror  in  Franconia. 

=   1  Creutzer. 


Pfennings 

Creutzers =   1  Schillins 


grosse. 
=   1  Batze. 
=:   1  Copstick. 
1  Florin. 


or    Kayser- 


Creutzers 

Batzes 

Copsticks,  or  15  Batzes 
Florin,  or  90  Creutzers, 
or  2  Florins  40  Creutz- 
ers in  Miintzc =   1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 

2    Florins =   1  Ditto  old  specie. 

2    Florins  current,  or  2  Flo- 
rins 24   Creutzers,    in 

Miintze.orsmall  money  =   1  ConventionRix-Doliar. 
3F   lorins  12    Creutzers  in 
banco,  or  current ;  or 
3  Florins  50  Creutzers 
in  Moneta  banca   .  . 
4  Florins  30  Creutzers 

banco,  or  current  ;  or 
5  Florins,  21  Creutzers 
in  Moneta  Bianca  ....    =    1  Ducat. 
Accounts  arc  ke[)t  in  Florins  and  Creutzers. 
Oldenburg. 

5  Swares =    1  Grotc. 

72Grotes =    1  Rix-Dollar. 

Li  which  monies   accounts  are  kept,  also  in  Rix-Dollars, 
Schillings,  and  Slivers. 


1  Gold  Gilder 
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Oporto,  vide  Lisbon. 
Osnaburg  in  Westphalia. 

2    Hellers =    1  Pfenning. 

3^  Pfennings =   J  IMattliier. 

2    Mattiiiers,or7  Pfennings  =   1  Maiiengrosclien. 
2i    Mariengroscl\en,    or    1 4 

Schillings =   1  Florin. 

21     Schillings =    1  Rix-Dollar. 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Schillings. 

Oviedo,  vide  Madrid. 

Padua. 

12  Denari :=    1  Grossi. 

'2i  Grossi =    1  Ducat. 

In  which  monies  accounts  are  kept,  as  also  in  Lire,  Soldi, 
and  Denari,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Paicrmo, 

6  Piccioli =    1  Grano. 

8  Ditto =    I  Ponto. 

10  Grani —    1  Carlino. 

2  Carlini,20Grani,  15  Ponti, 

or  12)  Piccioli :=    1  Taro. 

6  Tari,  or  12  Carlini =1  Florino. 

JO  Ditto —    1  Ducat. 

12  Ditto =z    1  Scudo,  or  Crown. 

30  Ditto =    1  Onzia. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Onzic,  Tari,  and  Grani;  the  Onzia 
being  worth  about  10  Shillings  sterling. 

Paris. 
There  are  two  systems  of  monies,  i&c.  in  France,  namelv, 
the  Old  and  New  System. 

Old  System. 

i  Liards =   1  Denier. 

12  Deniers —   I  Sou. 

20  Sous,  or  Sols. ...  =1  Livre  Tournois. 

3  Livres =    1  Petit  Ecu. 

G  Ditto =:    1  Ecu,  or  Crown. 

2i  Ditto =   1  Louis  d'Or. 

Ncxi  Sj^stcin. 

10  Centimes =    1  Decime. 

10  Decimes =   1  Frank. 

20  Francs =    1  Napoleon. 

Accounts,  according  to  the  Old  System,  are  kept  in  Livres 
Tournois,  Sous,  and  Deniers.  According  to  the  New 
System,  in  Francs,  Decimes,  and  Centimes,  80  Francs 
being  =  81  Livres.  The  Livre  and  the  Franc  are  both 
reckoned  at  \0d.  sterling. 

Parma. 
12  Denari =   1  Soldo. 

20  Soldi =    1  Lira. 

6  Lire,  6  Soldi =    1  Testone. 

7  Lire,  6  Soldi =    1  Scudo  of  account. 

S  Lire,  8  Soldi =    1  Scudo.  ! 

21  Lire =   1  Ducatone.    ' 

45  Ditto :=    1  Zecchino,  or  Sequin. 

72  Ditto  12  Soldi =    1  Old  Doppia. 

90  Ditto =   1  New  Doppia,  or  Pistole 

coined  since  1786. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari. 
Patras. 
Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Piastres  of  SO  Aspers.     The 
Turkish  coins  are  current  here,     [vide  Constantinople'] 
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Persia. 

5    Dinars =    1  Kabesqui. 

2    Kabesquis =    1  Dinarsbisti. 

5    Dinarsbisti =    1  Shatree. 

2    Shatrees =    1  Manioodi. 

2    Mamoodis =    1  Abassi. 

2|  Ditto =    1  Lai  in. 

5'  Ditto =    1  Dat'zajie. 

10    Ditto =    1  Hast-r  Dcnaric. 

50    Ditto =    1  Toman. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Tomans,  Abassis,  ALamoodis,  Sha- 
trees, Dinarsbisti,  and  Dinars  simple.  The  'i'onian  and 
the  Dinar  are  imaginary  monies.  The  Toman  is  worth 
about  24-.S.  sterling,  the  Abassi  5\d.  and  the  .Mamoodi 
nearly  3f/. 

Pciersbur^h. 
4  Polushkas =    1  Dciuishka. 

2  Denushkas =    1  Copeck. 

3  Copecks =    1  Alt'in. 

10  Ditto =    1  Grieven. 

25  Ditto =    1  Polpoltin. 

.50  Ditto =    1  Poltin. 

100  Ditto =   1  Ruble. 

2  Rubles  80  Copecks  . .    =    1  Ducat. 

10  Rubles =    1  iMiperial. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Ilubles  and  Copecks.     The  Ruble 
is  worth  about  \is.  6d.  sterling. 
Poland. 

3    Pfennings =:=    1  Schilling. 

3     Schillings =    1  Grosche. 

12    Groschcn,  or  Gross  .  .    =    1  Shostack. 

2|  Shostack =    1  Zloti,Gulden,  or  Florin. 

8    Zloli,  or  Florins =1  Specie  Ri.K-Dollar. 

18    Ditto =   1  Ducat. 

Pondichcrrij,  on  tlie  Coromandcl  Const. 

3  Cashes =   1  Dudu. 

20  Dudus =   1  Fanam. 

2i  Fanams :=   1  Pagoda. 

In  which  accounts  are  kept.  The  coins  are  the  same  as  at 
!Wadras. 

Portugal,  vide  Lisbon. 
Prague. 

In  Common  Pfenning =    1  White     Pfenning,     or 

Bilipeniz. 
3    White,    or     41   Conmion 

Pfennings =    1  Cieutzer. 

2v  Creutzers,    or    7n  White 

Pfennings =    1  White  Grosche. 

3    Creutzers,    4    Groschen, 

or  9  White  Pfennings  .  .    =    1  Kayser     Grosche,     or 
Bohnien. 
20    Kavsergrosclien,     or     GO 

Creutzers =    1  Gulden,  or  l^'lorin. 

30    White    Groschen,    or  70 

Creutzers =    1  Simple  Shock  or  Kopy. 

If  Florin,  or  90  Creutzers  .  .    =    1  Rix-Dollar  current,  or 

of  account. 
li  Current    Rix-Dollar,    or 

120  Creutzers =    1  Specie  Convention,  or 

effective  Rix-Dollar. 

2  Florins =    1  Rix-Dollar  in  Silver. 

3  Florins,  or  60  Groschen. .    =   1  Shock,  or  Kopy  of  Bo- 

hemian Groschen. 

4  Florins  30  Creutzers  ... .    =    1  Cremnitz  Ducat. 

4-    Florins  32  Creutzers =    I  Imperial  Ducat. 

6    Florins  40  Creutzers  ....    =    1  Souverain. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  I'lorii.s,  or  Guldens,  Creutzers,  and 

Pfennings. 
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Prussia,  vide  Berlin  and  Kunigsherg. 
Ragiisa  ill  Dalmalia. 

6    Soldi —  1  Grossetto. 

12    Grosselti   =    1  Ptrpero. 

40    Ditto =    1  Ducat. 

60    Ditto =    1  Old  Tallaro.Vislini  Ra- 

gusine,  or  Dollar. 
hO  ditto  or  1 1  Ducat  ....    =    1  New  Tallaro,  or  Liber- 
tine. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Ducats,  Grossetti,  and  Soldi. 

Ratisbon. 

2    Hellers =    1  Pfenning. 

4     Pfennings =    1  Crcutzer. 

2  Creutzers =    1  Albus. 

2i  Ditto =  1  Landmuntze. 

3  Ditto =;  1  Kaysergrosclie. 

4  Ditto =  1  Bafze. 

15    P.atzes =  I  Florin. 

1 1  Florin =    1  Rix-Dollar  current. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  or  Florins,  Creutzers,  and 
Pfennings.  A  distinction  is  also  made  between  white 
and  black  money,  Wcisse,  Schwnrtze,  and  Miintze,  a 
Florin  of  white  money,  being  =  Is.,  28  Groschen,  or 
84  Regensburgers ;  41  Florins  white  money  =  7  Ratis- 
bon Pfunds,  or  Pounds,  each  containing  41  Shillings,  or 
164  Groschen.  The  black  money  is  mostly  used  in 
taxes,  fines,  and  all  other  civil  concerns. 

Revel,  vide  Petersburg  and  Riga. 
Riga  in  Livonia. 

30  Albert's  Groschen =   1  Florin. 

3  Current  Groschen,  or  2 

Ferdings =   1  Mark  Ferding. 

SO  Marks   Ferdings,    or  60 

Ferdings =    1  Rix-Dollar  current. 

70  Ferdings,  or  112  Copecks   =    1  Livonina. 

80  Ferdings,  or  90  Groschen  =   1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 

139  Copecks =    1  Albert's  Dollar. 

2  Alberts =   1  Dutch  Ducat. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-DoUars,  Ferdings,  orGroschens, 
and  also  in  Rubles  and  Copecks  as  at  Petcrsl)urg.  [vide 
Petersburg']  An  Albert's  Dollar  is  valued  at  about 
4-s.  4j?.  sterling. 

Ihimc. 

2  MezzI  Quattrini   =1  Quattrino. 

.5    Quattrini =1  IJajoccho. 

2    Bajocchi =   1  Rajocchello. 

.<)    Ditto =1  Grosso. 

7i  Ditto =    1  Carlino. 

10    liajocchi,  or  50  Quattrini  =   1  Paolo,  or  (iiulio. 

2  Paoli =1  Papete. 

3  Ditto =  1  Testone. 

10    Paoli,  or  3'r  Testoni.  .  .    =   1  Scudo     Romano,      or 

•  Scudo  Moncta. 

15:1  Paoli,  or  1525  (Quattrini   —   1  Scudodi  Stampad'Oro. 
16    Paoli =   1  Ducato  dOro  di    Ca- 
mera. 

2U  Ditto =1  Zecthino,  or  Seqiim. 

31 1  Ditto =    1  Doppia,  or  Pistole. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Scudi   Romani,  Paoli,  and  Rajocchi ; 

or  in  Scudi,  Soldi,  and  Denari.     The  Scudo  or  llonian 

crown  is  valued  at  4.s.  Gd.  or  os.  sterling. 

lloslock  in  the  Dulchy  of  Meehlcnburg, 

3  Pfennings =    1  Witten. 

4  Wittens =1  Schilling. 

2    Schillings =   1  Grosche. 


8    Groschen =  1  Mark  current. 

li  Mark,  or  12  Groschen. .    =  1  Mecklenburg  Gulden. 

30    Schillings =  1  Piece  of  two-thirds. 

2    Marks =  1  Reichs  Gulden. 

li  Reichsgulden    24    Gros- 
chen, or  48  Schillings  .  =  1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 

7i  Marks =  1  Ducat. 

13^  Ditto =  1  Fredericks  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-DoUars,  Marks,  and  Schillings. 

Rotterdam,  vide  Amsterdam. 

Russia,  vide  Petersburg. 

St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  vide  Bern. 

Sardinia. 

2    Denari =   1  Cagliarese. 

6    Cagliaresi,  or  12  Denari  =    1  Soldo. 

5    Soldi =   1  Reali. 

20    Soldi,  or  4  Reali =   1  Lire. 

2,1  Lire =   1  Scudo. 

.■;    Ditto =   1  Doppiette. 

25    Ditto =1  Carlino. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari.  The  Lire 
is  worth  about  1S(/.  sterling. 

Siam  in  the  East  Indies. 

800  Cowries =   1  Fouang. 

2  I'ouangs =    1  Miani. 

4  Mianis =    1  Tical. 

4  Ticals =   1  Tale. 

10  Silver  Ticals =   I  Gold  Tical. 

20  Tales =   1  Catty. 

Accounts  arc  kept  in  Catties,  Tales,  Ticals,  Miams, 
Fouansjs,  and  Cowries.  The  Tical,  which  is  a  gold  coin, 
is  worth  about  2*.  6f/.  sterling. 

Sieilif,  vide  Palermo. 
Smyrna  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

I2j  Paras  or  Medini =    1  Temin. 

12    Teinin,  or  120  Aspers  =   1  Grouch. 
Li   which  monies   accounts  are   kept ;    but   the    Grouch, 
or  Piastre,  is  reckoned  by  the  French,  Dutch,  iSrc.  at 
100  Aspers,  and  by  the  English  at  80. 

Sjiaiii. 
Accounts  are  kept  most   generally   througliout  Spain  as 

at  Madrid;    namely,  in  Reals  Vellon,  and  Maravedis ; 

but  some  places,  as  .Vlicant,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Navarre, 

and  Valencia,  have  peculiar  modes  of  keeping  accounts. 

[vide  .Alicant,  &c.] 

Stettin. 

12  Pfennings =   1  (!ood  Grosche. 

16  Good  Groschen =    1  (iuldcn,  orF'lbrin. 

24  Good  Groschen =    1  Rix-Dollar. 

In  which  monies  accounts  are  kept,  the  same  coins  being 

current  here  as  in  Prussia. 

Stoctiholm  in  Sn-cden. 

1  Ore  Koi)par =    1  Runstycken. 

1  Ore     Silver,     or     3    Ore 

Koppar =    1  Slant. 

12  Ore,  or  Runstycken   ....    =    1  Skilling. 

4S  Skilling =    1  Itiksdaler. 

1  Riksdaler,       46     Skilling 
Specie,     or     1 1     Daler 
24    Ore    Silver,    or    35 
Daler  8  Ore  Koppar  ...    =1  Ducat. 
Accounts  arc  kept  in  Riksdaler,  Skillings,  and  Ores.    Tlic 
Riksdaler  is  worth  about  is.  (jd. 
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Stralsuncl  in  Sxvedish  Pomeraiii, 


=   1  Rix-Dollar  of  account. 


3  Pfennings =    1  Witten. 

2  Wittens —    1  Sechsling. 

2  Seclislings,  or  12  Pfennings  =    1  Schilling. 

2  Schillings =    1  Grosche. 

4  Groschen =    1  Mark  Sundish. 

3  Marks  Sundish =   1  Gulden. 

2  Guldens,  6  Marks  Sundish 

4-S  Schilling 

2  Reichs  Guldens,  2^^  Pome- 
ranian Guldens,  8  Marks 
Sundish,  or  32  Groschen, 

&c =    ]  Specie  Rix-dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Schillings,  and  Pfennings. 
Strnsburg. 

2    Deniers    =    I  Pfenning. 

4    Pfennings =:   1  Creutzer. 

2i  Creutzers =    1  Sou. 

4  Creutzers =:    1  Batze. 

■I    Sous,  or  6  Creutzers  .  .    =   1  Schilling. 

5  Schillings,  or  "^  Batzes  =    1  Livre. 

2  Livres .    =    1  Florin. 

3  Ditto —    1  Ecu,  or  Rix-Dollar. 

4  Livres,  or  20  Schillings  =    1  Pfund,  or  Pound. 
Accounts  are   kept  either  in   Livres,   Sous,  and  Deniers. 

according  to  the  old  French  sj'stem  ;  or  in  Francs  and 
Centimes,  according  to  the  new  system ;  also  in  Pfunds 
and  Schillings,  or  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Creutzers,  «S:c. 

Sural  oil  t/ie  Malnbar  Coast. 

60  Padens =   1  Pice,  or  Pega. 

5  Pice =    1  Anna. 

16  Annas =    1  Silver  Rupee. 

15  Silver  Rupees r=   1  ]\Iohur,  or  Gold  Rupee. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Rupees,  Annas,  and  Pice.  The 
Rupee  is  valued  as  at  Bombay. 

Surinam,  vide  JVesi  Indies. 
Sxceden,  vide  Stockholm. 

Sii-itzerlaiid. 

10  Rappen =1  Batze. 

10  Batzen =   1  Franc. 

Accounts  are  kept  either  in  the  above-mentioned  monies, 
according  to  the  new  system  ;  or  after  the  manner  of 
each  canton,  as  mentioned  under  Basle,  Bern,  and  Zu- 
rich, according  to  the  old  system. 

TcUicherry,  vide  Calicut. 
Trieste  in  htria  on  the  .Idrialic. 

4  Pfennings =    1  Creutzer. 

60  Creutzers =    1  Fioriiio,  or  Florin. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Florins,  Creutzers,  and  Pfen- 
nings :  or  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari.  The  monies  are 
valued  in  Austrian  currency,  Trieste  currency,  or  Va- 
luta di  Piazza.  A  Florin,  Austrian  currency,  is  =  5-rV 
Lire  of  Trieste  currency,  and  5tV  de  Piazza ;  there- 
fore 1 7  Florins  =  90  current  Lire,  or  92  Lire  de  Piazza. 
The  coins  are  the  same  as  in  Austria,     [^vide  Vienna'] 

Tunis  on  the  Coast  of  Barbnnj. 


=    1  Asper. 


12Burbis. 

2i  Aspers =    1  Doublas 

52  Ditto =   1  Silver    Nassaras,    and 

also  1  Piastre  of  ac- 
count. 
100  Ditto =  1  Sultanini. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Piastres  and  Aspers;  the  piastre 
being  worth  'is.  6d.  sterling. 


Turin. 

3  Denari =    1  Quattrino. 

4  Quattrini,  or    12  Denari  =    1  Soldo. 
20  Soldi —    1  Lira. 

6  Lire =    1  Scudo. 

24  Ditto =    1  Doppia,  or  Pistole. 

120  Ditto —    1  Carlino. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Lire,  Soldi,  and  Denari  ;  or  in  Francs 
and  Centimes. 

Turkey,  vide  Constan'mople. 

Vim  in  Suabia,  vide  Augsburg. 

Valoicid  in  Spain. 

12  Dineros =    1  Sucldo. 

16    Dineros,  or  li  Sueldo. .    =    1  Real  Vellon. 

24    Dineros =   1  Pical  of  New  Plate. 

2|  Sueldos =    1  Real  of  Old  Plate. 

13  Sueldos  I  Dineros =    1  F.scudo  Vellon. 

20  Sueldo =    1  Libra. 

1  Libra =    1  Peso  of  Plate,  8  Reals 

of  old  Plate,  10  Reals 
of    New    Plate,    or 
15  Reals  2  Marave- 
dis  Vellon. 
1     Libra,  6  Sueldos,  Gi  Di- 
neros     =   1  Peso  duro,  or  Dollar. 

4  Libras.  . .    =    1  Doubloon  of  Plate. 

5  Libras   6   Sueldos  3  Di- 

reros =    1  Gold     Doubloon,      or 

Pistole. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Libras,  Sueldos,  and  Dineros ;  or  in 
Reals  of  New  Plate  and  Dineros.     [vide  Spaiu'l 
Venice. 

5i    Denari  di  Lira =    1  Grossetto,    or  Denaro 

di  Ducato. 

6  Ditto ■ =    1  Bagattino. 

6    Bagattini,   or   12  Denari   =    1  Soldo. 

12    Grossetti =    1  Grosso. 

5i  Grossi =    1  iMarchetto. 

20    Soldi,  or  :Marchctti =    1  Lira. 

30    Soldi =    1  Lirazzo. 

24    Grossi :=    1  Ducato. 

6^  Lire  or  124  Marchctti .  .    :=:    I  Ducato  of  account. 

8    Lire =    1  Ducato  Eifettivo. 

10  Ditto =    1  Talaro. 

11  Ditto =    1  Ducatone. 

12  Ditto,  8  Soldi =    1  Scudo Vencto,orScudo 

della  Croce. 

14  Ditto =    1  Doppia,  or  Pistole. 

22    Ditto =    1  Zecchino. 

Accounts  are  kept  in   Lire,    Soldi,    and    Denari;    or   in 

Ducats,   Grossi,  and   Grossetti.     Monies  are  valued  in 
Moneta  Piccola ;  although  formerly  thc_y  had  two  other 
values,    namely,    the    vnluta   cnrrcnie    and    the    Banco, 
which  were  both  superior  to  the  former. 
I'icnna. 

2  Hellers =    1  Pfenning. 

3  Pfennings =:    1  Groschel. 

4  Pfennings :=    1  Creutzer. 

4    Groschel =:■    1  tirosche. 

2i  Groschen =    1  Schilling. 

20    Creutzers =    1  Kopstick. 

8     Schillings,or 60 Creutzers  =    1  Gulden,  or  Florin. 
1|  Guld«n,  or  90  Creutzers   =    1  Rix-Dollar  current. 

2  Guldens,  or  120  Creutzers  =    1  Rix-Dollar  specie. 
41  Florins ==    1  Imperial  Ducat. 

26j  Ditto =    1  Double  Souverain. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  Creutzers,   and  Ptennings. 
The  Rix-Dollar  current  is  an  imaginary  money. 
2  Ji2 


MON 

Jl'cst  Indies. 

1 1  Dog —  1  Stampe. 

6    Dogs,  or  4  Siampes. . . .  =  1  I'lt. 

1-1  Bit —  1  IMoco. 

1 1    Mocos  =  1  Cut-Dollar. 

These  are  the  monies  most  generally  used  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  which  are,  however,  subject  to  some  varie- 
ties according  to  the  nation  to  which  they  have  been  at 
ditt'erent  times  subject.  The  currency  of  these  islands 
is  generally  at  the  rate  of  about  1  iO/.  to  100/.  sterling. 

IVirtemhcrg. 

2a  Pfennings =:  J  Creutzer. 

6    Pfennings,or2fCreutzers  =  1  Schilling. 

<•    Creutzers =  1  I'atze. 

'20    Schillings =  1  Piund. 

60    Creutzers,  or  15  Batzen, 

or  28  Schillings ^  1  Gulden,  or  Florin. 

il  Florin  or  90  Creutzers  .  .   =  1  Uix-Dollar  current. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Guldens,  or  Florin-.,  Schillings,  and 
Pfennings. 

Znntc,  vide  loiiinn  Isles. 
Zc/l,  vide  Hanover. 

Zitridi. 

3  Hellers,  or  li  Angster  . .    =    1  Itappe. 
2§-  RatFe,    8  He'llers,    or   4 

Angsters =  I  Creutzer. 

3j  Creutzers,     10    Happen, 

or  15  Angsters =  1  Batzo. 

2|  Batzen =  1  Schilling. 

16    Batzen,  40  Schillings,  or 

240  Angsters =  1  Florin. 

1 1  Florin  or  90  Creutzers  . .    =  I  Itix-Dollar  of  account. 

2    Florins =  1  Silver  Ecu. 

2^  Florins =  1  French  Crown. 

4  Florins  15  Creutzers .. .    =  1  IJucat. 

10    Florins =   1  Louis  d'Or. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Florins,  Creutzers,  and  Hellers  ;  or 
in  Florins  and  Schillings. 

MO'NEYAGE  (/,««')  a  tax  which  was  paid  every  three 
years  for  preserving  the  coinage  of  the  realm.  It  supplied 
the  place  of  the  seignorage,  which  was  paid  to  the  King  on 
every  new  coinage. 

.AIO'XEY-VrORT  \B<il.)  the  Anagallis  tenella  of  Linna;us,  a 
perennial. 

MO'NEYERS  (I.tm)  or  Monicrs,  Monelarii,  officers  in  tlic 
King's  mint,  who  make  and  coin  the  money. 

MO'N(iER  (M(ir.)  a  little  sea  vessel  which  fishermen  use. 

MONCJOO'Z  {'Aool.)  a  sort  of  Lnnur. 

MO'N'GllEL  (Zool.)  a  creature  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  one 
whose  sire  and  dam  are  of  diiFerent  kinds. 

MONIE'RA  {Hot.)  the  Graliula  I^Ioiiiem  uC  Linn:cus. 

MO'NIEIfS  (Lfi-c)  vklc  Mojiei/ers. 

MONILl'FEllA  [But.)  the  Asteospermiiin  ino}ti/[fcnt  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

AIONILI'FORM  (Nat.)  an  cjilthet  for  the  antenna  of  in- 
sects which  are  beaded  like  a  necklace. 

-Monition'  (Kcc.)  a  warning  given  by  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity to  a  clerk  to  reform  his  maimers  upon  intimation  of 
his  scandalous  life. 

MO'NTTORY  Letters  (Ecc.)  letters  from  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  upon  information  of  scandals  and  abuses  within  the 
cognizance  of  his  court. 

MONK  (I'.cc.)  m  Greek  f/Muy}.-.,  from  jw-"!?,  signified  literally 
one  who  retired  into  a  state  of  entire  solitude:  but  it  is  now 
employed  for  such  as  retire  from  the  general  intercourse  of 


MON 

the  world.  The  monks  were  formerly  distinguished  into 
the  solitaries,  or  those  who  lived  entirely  alone  ;  coenobites, 
those  who  lived  in  community  with  others;  .s/irniv7ts,  or  strol- 
ling monks.  Monks  are  now  distinguished,  by  the  colour  of 
their  habits,  into  black,  white,  grey,  <S:c.  They  are  like- 
wise divided  into  monks  of  the  choir,  professed  monks,  and 
1(11/  monks. 

-MO'NK-FISH  (/(■/(.)  a  sort  of  fish  resembling  a  monk's 
cowl  in  form. 

MO'NKEY  [Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  with  a  long  tail, 
cheeks  pouched,  and  haunches  naked,  which  distinguish  it 
as  one  part  of  the  genus  Simia,  from  the  Ape,  which  has 
no  tail ;  and  the  Baboon,  which  has  a  short  tall. 

Monkey  {Mil)  a  machine  which  is  used  for  driving  large 
piles  of  wood  into  the  earth. 

JIONKEY-FLOWER  {Bot.)  the  Miwidtis  ringens  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

.MONKEY'S-BREAD  {Bot.)  tlie  Adansmia  digitata  of 
Linnaeus. 

MONK'S-HOOD  {Bot.)  the  Aconitiim  of  Linnaeus,  a  liardy 
perennial. — ^Monk's  Rhubard,  the  Rumex  patientia. 

IMONK'S-SEAM  {Mar.)  a  seam  made  by  the  laying  of  the 
selvages  of  sails  over  one  another,  and  sewing  them  on 
both  sides. 

MONNIE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia,   Order  1  Pentandria. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.   perianth   five-parted. —  Cor. 

tubular. — Sr\:>i.  filaments  two  ;  anthers  connate Pist. 

germ   roundish;    slj/le  filiform;    stigma  headed. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Monnieria  trifoUa,  is  an 
annual,  native  of  America. 

MONO'CEROS  {.-Istron.)  the  Unicorn,  one  of  the  new  con- 
stellations of  the  northern  hemisphere  added  by  Hevelius 
to  the  48  old  asterisms,  containing  19  stars  in  his  cata- 
logue, and  31  in  the  British  catalogue. 

MO'NOCHORD  (Mits.)  fj,.,^z'f^-c,,  from  j«.»m?,  one,  and 
/;»f^»,  a  string  ;  an  instrument  anciently  used  in  regulating 
sounds,  which  was  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because  it 
consisted  of  but  one  musical  string. 

MO'NOCHORDO  {Mas.)  or  Munocordo,  Italian  for  the 
Monochord ;  a  long  instrument  with  one  string,  which  is 
used  in  finding  out  the  true  and  exact  distance  of  each 
note  and  half  note,  the  one  from  the  other. 

MONOCIIRO'^I.i  (Faint.)  /juocxfuy,x,  from  ^-o>o5,  one,  and 
Xfauux.,  colour ;  a  picture  of  one  colour,  without  the  mix- 
ture of  any  other. 

MONOCO'LUM  {Anat.)  the  Intestinum  rectum,  as  it  is  termed 
by  j'aracelsus. 

MONOCOTYLE'DONE.S  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  which 
liiive  only  one  lobe  to  the  seed  ;  as  Grasses,  Palms,  and 
the  Liliacious  tribe. 

MONO'CULUS  {Med.)  one  who  has  but  one  eye. 

MoNocuLus  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  Order 
Aptcra,  having  legs,  from  four  to  eight,  formed  for  swim- 
ming, and  very  long ;  hodi/  covered  with  a  crest,  or  shell, 
divided  into  segments;  anlennic  (ravn  four  to  none;  ei/es 
one  or  two  approximating  ;  Jeclcrs  four  in  continual 
motion. 

MO'KODON  [Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Cete,  having  two  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  extending 
straight  forwards,  and  a  spiracle  on  the  fore  and  upper 
part  of  the  head.  The  only  species  is  the  Monodon  mono- 
ccrns. 

MO'NODUS  [Anat.)  ,«,«.y«?,  from  »/=<?,  a  tooth,  and  m-""?, 
one  ;  a  person  who  has  but  one  continued  tooth  in  his  head, 
as  King  Pyrrhus  and  the  son  of  Prusias  had.  Fest.  de 
lcrt>.  Signff. 

MO'NODY  (Mus.)  jjuo^^a^M,  a  i'uncral  ditty  sung  by  one 
person  only. 
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MOXOE'CIA  (Bot.)  fiotn  p-^os,  one,  and  o.'m-:,  a  house;  the 
name  of  the  twenty-first  class  in  the  Linnean  Sjsteni,  com- 
prehending the  androgynous  plants,  or  such  as  produce 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  individual,  without 
any  mixture  of  hermaphrodites.  It  contains  eight  orders  ; 
namely,  Monnndria,  Diniidria,  Triandria,  i'clrandria, 
Pcntandiia,  Hexandrin,  Polyaiidrin,  Monadf/pltin,  antl 
under  them  the  following  genera:  ./r/otvi;y«(.v,  Bread-Frult; 
Cynomorium  ;  Anjuria,  Lemna  Duckweed  ;  Zca,  Maize,  or 
Indian  Corn ;  Coii,  Job's  Tears  ;  Ciiict,  Sedge;  Sparga- 
iiium,  Bur-Reed;  Typha,  Cat's  Tail  or  lied-.Mace;  Eno- 
Cttidoii,  Pipewon  ;  yiorns,  Mulberry-Tree  ;  Buxtis,  Box  ; 
Almts,  Alder ;  Littorella,  Sllore-^\'eed ;  Sagii-s,  Sago ; 
Cuojs,  Coco;  .4ru»i ;  Snlidiiria  Moiigio,  or  Maidenhair 
Tree  ;  Sagittaria,  Arrow  Head  ;  Myrinphyllum,  Water- 
Milfoil ;  Ccratophylluw,  Hornwort;  Poleiium,  Burnet; 
Fagns,  Beech  ;  Castanca,  Chesnut ;  (iuerciis,  Oak  ;  Ju- 
glnns.  Walnut;  Con/Ins,  Hazel;  Carpinus,  Hornbeam; 
Bitula,  Birch;  Plttinius,  Plane-Tree ;  Luquidiimbar ; 
//,ira,  Sandbox-Tree ;  Pinu<:,  Pine;  Fir,  harch;  Cuprcs- 
siis.  Cypress:  Thi'ga,  Arbor- Vita;;  Areca,  Cabbage-'l'rce ; 
Croinn,  Tallow-Tree;  Ricinu^,  Pahiia  Christi ;  Jairoplia, 
Physic  Nut;  Hippnmane,  Manchineel-Tree  ;  Tridiosantltes, 
Snake  Gourd ;  Cucumis,  Cucumber,  Melon ;  Cucurbita, 
Pompion,  Gourd,  and  Water  Melon  ;  Bryonia,  a  Br3ony. 
MOXU'GAMY  ( Cus.)  from  |ix.i»o;,  one,  and  vaa.ii',,  a  marriage ; 
a  single  marriage,  or  the  having  but  one  husband  or 
wife. 
MO'NOGRAM  (Gram.)  fimiyfuvuwc,  a  cypher,  or  character 
consisting  of  one  letter,  or  several  interwoven  together,  of 
which  ancient  medals  afford  very  many  examples. 
MONOGRA'PHIC  Picture  {Paiut.)  a  picture  only  drawn 

in  lines  without  colours. 
MONOGY'XIA   (Bot.)   from /*<!'c;,  one,  and  V":,  a  woman ; 
the  name  of  the  first  order  in  each  of  the  first  thirteen 
classes  in  the  Linnean  System,  comprehending  such  plants 
as  have  one  pistil  or  stigma  only  in  a  flower. 
MOXOHE'MEROUS  (ked.)  iVom  ,u.o'«;,  one,  &r.A  i.ii.ifa,  a 
day  ;  an  epithet  for  diseases  whic'n  last  but  one  day,  or 
are  cured  in  one  day. 
MO'XOLOCil'E  (Poet.)   from  //.»'.«;,   alone,   and  >,/-/«,  dis- 
course :  a  soliloquj',  or  scene,  wherein  onlj'  one  actor  speaks. 
MOXO'MACHOX  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Intcstinum 

Ccecum. 
MOXO'>nAL  (.i/gcb.)  a  quantity  of  one  name,  or  of  one 
single  term,  in  distinction  from  a  binomial,  iS;c.     [vide  Al- 
gcbra'\ 
MOXOPE'GIA  (Med.)  a  pain  in  the  head  which  affects  but 

one  part. 
MOXOPE'TALUS  (Bot.)    monopctalous,   from   ,«.»«?,   one, 
and  »sraAM,  a  leaf;  an  epithet  for  flowers  which,  though 
they  may  be  divided  into  certain  segments,  consist  never- 
tlieless  of  but  one  distinct  petal,  as  the  Canterbury  Bell, 
&c.     The  corolla  of  such  flowers  is  also  called  monope- 
talous. 
MOXOPH'YLLUS  (Bat.)   .«-«.5<,    one,  and  ?:->;.«,   a  leaf; 
monophyllus,  or  one-leaved,  an  epithet  for  a  perianth  that 
is  all  in  one,  i.  e.  not  separated  down  as  far  as  the  base,  as 
in  Datura,  Primula. 
MoNopiiYLLLs  is  also  the  Convallaria  bifolia  of  Linna;us. 
MOXOPO'DIU.M  (Ant.)  from  ^o'lo;,  one,  and  srfs,  a  foot; 

a  table  that  has  but  one  foot. 
MOXO'POLY  {Com.)  f/.t»oii>.i'.v,  from  ui'tc,  alone,  and 
TfuMu,  to  sell ;  the  engrossin  gof  commodities  so  as  to  get 
the  trade  of  any  particular  articles  exclusively  to  oneself, 
against  which  offence  the  laws  are  severe.  The  person  so 
doing  is  called  a  monopoli.-t. 
Monopoly  (Lok)  a  grant  from  the  King  to  any  person  or 
persons  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  working,  or  using  of 
anj'  thing. 


MOXO'PTERON  (Archit.)  ,«,«oWv« ,  from  ^c'..;,  alone,  and 
xT>fx,  a  wing;  a  circular  building,  having  its  roof  only  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  and  with  but  one  wing. 
MOXO'PTICK  (.Med.)  ,«,o.»,Tr.v.o;,  from  /ic',05,  one,  and  on.,- 
/*ai,  to  see ;  an  epithet  for  a  person  who  sees  with  only  one 
eye. 
^lOXOPTO'TOX    (Gram.)   a   noun   having   but  one   cabe. 

Isidor.  Orig.  1.  I,  c.  6. 
MOXOPYRE'XUS  (Bot.)   monopyrenous,  from  /u-o'ic?,  one, 
and  sTupi,,,  a  kernel;  an  epithet' for  fruit  that  has  but  one 
kernel. 
MGXORCHIS  (Aunt.)  from  ft.»/o?,  one,  and  ofx"?,  testes;  a 

person  who  has  only  one  of  the  testes. 
MoxoRCHis  (Uol.)  ihc  Apbrys  tnonnp/iyllos  of  L'mnxus. 
.MOXO'SIICH   (Poet.)  ^o.!,-ij;o»,  from  j(*3i.(!5,  one,  and  5-i';ko;, 
a  verse ;  an  epigram  consisting  of  a  single  verse.     Lidor. 
Orig.  1.  1,  c.  3S. 
MOXOSY'LLABLE  (Gram.)  ^ovoo-aA/ot/jc?,  from  (^.o;,  one, 
and  <rvxx»^i,  a  syllable;  a  word  that  has  but  one  sylla- 
ble. 
fJOXOSPERMALTHCE'A  (Bot.)  the  Wallheiriaamericana 

of  Linna?us. 
MOXOSPETiMUS  (Bot.)  from  /*»'»05,  one,  and  c-7:ifjj,x,  a 
seed ;  monospermous,  or  one  seeded,  an  epithet  for  a  plant 
or  a  berry  that  has  but  one  seed. 
MOXOSTA'CHYOS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem  bearing  a 

single  spike. 
MOXO'THELITES  (Fee.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  seventh 
century,  who  held  that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Jesus 
Christ. 
IMOXO'TOXY'  (Mas.)  from  ,«-»'■»;,  one,  and  75.05,  a  tone;  the 

having  but  one  tone. 
MOXOTRI'GLYPH  (Archit.)    monotriglyphon ;  the  space 
of  one  triglyph  between  two  pilasters  or  columns.     Viti-uv. 
1.  4,  c.  3. 
MOXOTRO'PA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  4  Pciitagyiiia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  j'erianth  none. — CoR.  petals  ten. 

— Stasi.  Jilutuent.s    ten;    anthers   simple. — Pist.    <yerm 

roundish;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  cajisule  o\ate ;  seeds  na- 

nierous. 

Species.     The 

seu  Orobanciitr,    xciiuw   jjiru  a    i>esi.  —  iMonotrupa   uiii- 
fiora,  seu  Orobanchc,  &c.     Batih.  Pin.;  Raii  Hist. 
MOXS  Veneris  (Anat.)  the  triangular  eminence  immediately 

over  the  Os  Pubis,  that  is  covered  with  hair. 
MoNs  Veneris   {Palmis.)  the  knob  of  the  root  of  the  fore 

finger. 
:\IOXSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadel- 
phia.  Order  5  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals  five. — Stam.  Jila-merits   fifteen  ;    anthers    oblong. 

ViST.germ  short;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma,  &ve. — Per, 
capiule  five-celled  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Monsonia 
speciosa,  seu  Geranium,   Fine-leaved  Monsonia. — Mon- 
sonia lobain.  Broad-leaved  Monsonia. — Monsonia  undu- 
lata.  Undulated  Monsonia,  iSrc. 
MONSOO'XS    (Mar.)    periodical   winds,    frequent   in    the 
Eastern  and  Southern  Oceans,  which  blow  half  the  year, 
or  si.x  months,  one  way,  and  the  other  half,  or  six  months, 
on  the  opposite  points.     These  are  otherwise  called  trade 
winds. 
MtVXSTRANS  de  Droit  (Lan-)  a  suit  in  Chancery,  for  the 
subject  to  be  restored  to  lands  and  tenements  which  he 
jiroves  to  be  his  right.    It  is  carried  on  by  petition,  because 
the  right  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  King.    StrnundJ'.  P.  C. 
c.  21. — Monstrous  de  Faits  011  Records,  a  showing  of  deeds 
or  records. 
MOXSTRAVE'RUNT  (Law)  a  wit  which  lies  for  tenants 


le  two  species  are  the — Monotropa  hypnpithi/s, 
mche.   Yellow  Bird's   Xest.  —  Monotruna   ii'ni- 
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of  ancient  demesne,  distrained  for  payment  of  toll,  or  im-  I 
position  contrary  to  their  privilege.  F.  \.  B.  14  ;  "l /«>/.  ' 
•269  ;  \nv.  Aat.  Brev.  32. 

MO'NSTRUM  {Archceol.)  1.  The  box  in  which  relics  are 
kept.     Mon,  torn.  iii.  p.  173.     2.  A  muster  of  soldiers. 

MONTA'NA  (But.)  the  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  oi  Lin- 
na:us. 

JIO'NTANISTS  (Ecc.)  an  heretical  sect  founded  by  one 
Montanus,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  the  comforter  pro- 
mised by  Christ,  &c.  TertuU.de  Jejun.;  Euscb.  Hist  Ec- 
cles.  1.  '>,  c.  3  ;  S.  Epiplian.  de  Hccres.  c.  4-8.  51  ;  S.  Au- 
giist.  llipres.;  S.  JJieruii.  epist.  54;  S.  Cyril,  cathec.  c.  16; 
P/iild.slr.  c.  49. 

MONTEFIA'SCONE  (Com.)  a  rich  wine  made  at  IMonte- 
fiascone,  a  small  town  of  Sicil}'. 

ISIO'NTEUO  ((».?.)  a  sort  of  cap  worn  by  hunters  and  sea- 
men. 

MO'NTETII  (Mcc/i.)  a  scalloped  bason  to  cool  glasses  in. 

MONTH  (C/iru)i.)  in  .Saxon  monach,  Latin  Men.\is,  from  the 
Teutonic  Mond,  the  moon,  and  the  Greek  /j^^',  month ; 
a  !-pace  of  time  so  called  from  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  moon.  It  is  distinguished  into  the — Aitronvmkid 
Munlli,  that  w  hicli  is  measured  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  or 
moon. — Lunar  Month,  which  is  properly  the  time  in  whicli 
the  moon  runs  through  the  zodiac.  This  is  either ///«w/»«- 
tivc,  or  lunar  periodical,  and  lunar  sijnodiral. — Solar  Month 
is  the  tiuie  in  which  the  sun  runs  through  one  entire  sign 
of  the  zodiac. —  Cixil  or  Common  Month  is  a  space  of  time, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  days  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  each  country.  This  is  either  solar  or  lunar. — Ca- 
lendar Month  is  the  civil  month  introduced  into  tlie  present 
almanacks,  according  to  which  time  is  now  computed, 
[vide  Chronolonij'] 

MO'NTIA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  3  Trigijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  —  Con. 
petal  one. —  HrAyi. Jilamenls  three;  anthers  smal\. — Plst. 
<rerm  turbinate;  sti/les  three;  sligynas  simple. — Pf.u.  cap- 
sule turbinate  ;  seeds  three. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Montia  fontana  Alsine, 
seu  Porlulaca,  Water  Chickweed,  is  an  annual.  Bauh. 
Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;   liaii  Hist. 

MONTI'NTA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  niuecia, 
Order  4-  Tetraudria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  erect. — Cor.  petals  four. 
—  Sr.AM.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  none. — I'isT.  germ 
inferior;  stijlc  cylindric  ;  stigma  kidney-form.  —  I'kr. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  man}'. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Montiuia 
acris,  (ilancous  Montinia. 

IMOiST-PA'CiXEL  {Mil.)  an  eminence  chosen  out  of  the 
cannon  shot  of  a  besieged  place,  «  hicli  is  chosen  by  i)er- 
sons  who  are  curious  to  see  an  attack,  or  tlie  operations  of 
a  siege. 

iNIONTUO'SS  {(iu)!!!.)  an  under-gunner  or  assistant  to  a 
gunner,  engineer,  or  lire  worker. 

MOOD  (Mus.)  vide  Mode. 

Mood   (Log.)  vide  Mode. 

Mood  (Gram.)  the  manner  of  forming  a  verb  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  dirterent  forms  or  manners  of  the  action.  The 
moods  arc  connnonly  distinguished  into  the  Indicative, 
Imperative,  Subjunctive,  Potential,  and  Infinitive  ;  to 
wiiicli  theCirceks  have  added  an  optative. — The  Indicative 
simply  allirms  or  denies  the  thing  done. — The  Imperative 
implies  a  connnand  for  the  thing  to  be  done. — The  Sub- 
junctive expresses  a  condition  on  which  the  thing  may  be 
done. — The  Potential,  the  possibility  of  doing  the  thing. — 
The  Injinilivc,  an  indefinite  form  ol'  the  action,  which  is 
detenmned  hy  soniething  else. — The  (Jplalive  implies  a 
wish  for  the  thing  to  be  done. 
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MOO'X  (Astron.)  one  of  the  secondary  planets,  marked  (J), 
which  is  a  planet  to  the  earth,  and  remarkable  for  the  irre- 
gularities of  her  motion,  as  also  for  her  phases  and  other 
affections,  [vide  Astrononii/,  and  fig.  3t,  35,  PlatelS]  —  Har- 
vest-Moon,  the  phenomenon  of  the  Moon's  rising  an  hour 
earlier  when  she  is  at  the  full,  about  the  time  of  harvest, 
than  she  does  in  any  other  full  moon  week  in  the  year. 
This  happens  when  the  moon  is  in  the  signs  Pisces  and 
Aries,  the  sun  being  in  the  opposite  signs  Virgo  and 
Libra. 

Moon  [Her.)  is  commonly  borne  increscent  or  decrescent, 
[vide  Increscent,  &c.] 

MOO'N-CALF  (Med.)  a  false  conception.   [videiV«/«] 

MOO'N-EYES  (  Vet.)  a  disease  in  the  eyes  of  horses. 

MOO'N-SEED   (Bat.)  a  species  of  the  i\lonispermium. 

MOO'X-SKEU-TREFOIL  (Bot.)  the  Medicugo  arborca  of 
Linnrcus,  an  annual. 

MOO'N-SHAPED  [Bot.)  vide  Lunnlalus. 

INIOO'N-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Usmunda  Innaria  of  Linnxus,  an 
annual. 

TO  MOOR  (iMar.)  in  French  a(j\)urcher  un  vaisseau,  to  lay 
out  the  anchors  in  the  manner  most  convenient  for  the  se- 
cure riding  of  the  ship.  This  is  done  in  different  ways,  as 
— To  moor  htj  the  head,  i.  e.  to  secure  a  ship  by  her 
anchors  before  without  any  behind. —  To  moor  across, 
to  lay  out  one  of  the  ship's  anchors  on  one  side,  or  athwart 
a  river,  and  another  on  the  other  side,  right  against  it. — 
To  moor  along,  to  have  an  anchor  in  the  river  and  a 
hawser  on  shore. — To  moor  ivaler-shot,  to  moor  quarter- 
ing between  the  first  ways. 

I\IO()'R-COCK  (Orn.)  the  3X)'ffi7  ico/Zofs  of  Linna;us,  a  bird 
of  the  grouse  tribe  which  inhabits  the  heaths  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England. 

MOO'R-HEN  (Orn.)  a  water-fowl  of  the  coot  tribe,  the  Fu- 
lica  chloropus  of  LinuiEus.  It  flies  with  difficulty,  but  runs 
and  swims  well,  builds  near  the  water-side,  and  lays  dusky 
white  eggs. 

iMOO'RING  /o;-  East,  West,  S,-c.  (Mar.)  observing  which  way 
and  upon  what  point  of  the  compass  the  wind  or  sea  is  most 
like  to  endanger  the  ship,  and  there  lay  out  an  anchor. — 
Mooring  ajuir  birth  at  sea,  is  the  mooring  in  a  place  free 
from  any  annoyance. — Mooring  a  proviso,  is  having  an  an- 
chor out  and  a  hawser  a-shore  when  the  ship  is  moored 
with  her  head  a-shore. — ISIooring-block,  a  sort  of  cast-iron 
anchor  used  in  some  ports  for  riding  ships. — Moorings,  an 
assemblage  of  anchors,  chains,  bridles,  <lv:c.  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbour,  to  ride  the  shipping  contained 
therein. 

MOORS  (Eaxi<)  the  bailifi's  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

MOOR'S  head  (Chem.)  a  copper  cap,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
head,  to  be  set  over  the  cliimney  of  a  reverberating  fur- 
nace; also  the  head  of  a  still  having  a  pipe  or  nose  to  let 
the  raised  spirits  run  into  the  receiver. 

MOOSE  (Zuol.)  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  the  Cervus  alces 
of  Linn;rus,  which  is  as  large  as  a  horse,  very  gentle,  and 
can  go  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  a  day.  The  skin  is  so  hard 
as  to  be  almost  able  to  resist  a  musket-ball :  the  horns  arc 
palmate,  with  little  or  no  beams. 

MOOT  (I.aii<)  or  Mote,  from  the  Saxon  mot,  a  meeting  to- 
gether; or  from  the  French  tnot,  a  word  or  discourse; 
an  exercise  which  consisted  in  arguing  of  cases  that  was 
formerly  practised  by  students  in  law  at  certain  times.— 
BaU'ilf'  of  the  moots,  the  officer  who  chose  the  mootnien, 
or  such  as  were  to  argue  moot  cases. 

ISIooT  (.S'/iH/7.)  or /f)  l)lbiy>  a  moot;  a  phrase  used  at  the  fall 
of  a  deer. 

Moot  (Mcch^  a  ])iece  of  hard  wood  hooped  with  iron  at 
each  end,  which  is  used  in  making  blocks. 

MOO'TA  canuni  (/irchwol.)  a  pack  of  dogs. 
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vIOO'T-CASE  (LaK)  a  case  given  to  be  mooted,  or  ar- 
gued. 

iIOO'TER  (Mar.)  or  Iree-nnil-mooter,  the  person  who  turns 
the  tree-nails  by  the  assistance  of  a  moot,  for  fastening  the 
planks  and  timbers  of  ships. 

iIOO'TED  [Her.)  an  epithet  for  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots. 

klOOT-HALL  (Laxc)  the  place  where  cases  were  argued. 

vIOO'T-HOUSE  (Lavii)  or  moot-courf ,  a  hundred  court  in 
the  north  of  England. 

\IOO'T-MEM  (Lnw)  students  of  the  law,  who  were  formerly 
called  upon  to  moot  or  argue  cases  previously  to  being  called 
to  the  bar. 

MOOTS  {Laxv)  or  iMi/if  of  the  moots,     [vide  Moot^ 

MO'KA  {Arc/tceol.)  a  moor,  or  barren  ground. — i\Iora  mussn, 
a  watery  or  boggy  moor. 

Moit.\  (Med.)  a  callosity,  or  hardness  of  the  skiji,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Paracelsus,  was  a  symptom  of  the  venereal 
disease. 

\IOR.'EA  {Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogtjnia. 

■  Generic  diameter.  Cal.  spathes  two. — Cor.  petals  six. 
— Stam.  Jilatnenta  three  ;  ant/iers  oblong. — Pist.  ge)-m 
inferior;  sti/le  simple;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsules 
three ;  seeds  many. 

i  Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Morcemagella- 
nica,  I.iia,   Galaxia,  seu  Yapeinia,   Magellanic  Morea. — 

;        Moral!  spalhacrca,  seu  Bobarlin,  8heuthy  Morea. — ISlo- 

I  rcea  plicata,  Sisi/rincliium,  Ferraria,  seu  Dermiidiana. — 
Morcea  ceridea,  seu  Gladiolus,  &c.  &c. 

MoR.?;.-v  is  also  the  Aristea  ci/anea  of  Linnscus. 

MOU.\'TUR  in  lege  (Laiv)  i.  e.  he  demurs  in  point  of  law, 
which  is  said  when  the  party  does  not  go  forward  in  plead- 
ing, but  rests  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  a  certain 
point.     Co.  Lilt.  7. 

MORBID  (Paint.)  an  epithet  for  very  fat  flesh  very  strongly 
expressed. 

MORBUS  (Med.)  the  general  word  for  any  disease  or  dis- 

I    temper,  is  used  with   some  epithet  for  particular  diseases, 

•  as — Morbus  arquatus,  the  Jaundice. — ^lorbus  attonitus, 
I  the  Epilepsy,  or  Apoplexy.  —  Morbus  comitialis,  the  Epi- 
I  lepsy,  or  Falling  Sickness,  so  called  by  the  Romans  be- 
1  cause  when  any  one  was  seized  with  this  disorder  in  their 
!  comitia,  the  assembly  was  immediately  broken  up.  [vide 
'    Comitia'] — Morbus  gallicus,  the  Venereal  Disease. — Morbus 

•  niger,  the  Black  Disease,  so  named  by  Hippocrates ;  a 
I    disorder  which  is  known  by  vomiting  a  concrete  blood  of  a 

blackish  red  colour. — Morbus  regius,  the  5a.\xni\ice. — Morbus 
sacer,  the  Epilepsy. 

MORDE'LIl  (Med.)  a  disease  so  named  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  disordei'ed  stomach. 

MORDE'LLA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Order  Co/eo;)- 
iera,  having  the  antenna;  moniliform  ;  head  deflected,  and 
bent  under  the  neck ;  shells  curved  downwards ;  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  a  broad  lamina. 

MORDE'XYX  (Med.)  a  disease  at  Goa  which  seizes  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  being  attended  with 
nausea  and  continued  vomitings. 

MORE'SQUE-WORK  (Paint.  SfC.)  or  viorcsco,  a  kind  of 
antique  work,  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors,  consisting 
of  a  wild  representation  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  &c.  inter- 
mingled. 

MORE'TUM  (ArchcEol.)  a  sort  of  brown  cloth,  of  which 
c.ips  were  formerly  made.     Mat.  Par.  Ann.  1258. 

MORG.\'XGIXA  [Lav:)  morgangila,  or  morgins^il,  from  the 
Saxon  mor;^en,  morning,  and  jifan,  to  give  ;  tlie  gift  or 
dower  on  the  wedding-da}-.  Leg.  Canut.  et  H.  1,  apud 
Brompton.  &c. 

MORGSA'NA  {Bot.)  the  Zi/gophyllum  morgsana  of  Lin- 
naus. 
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MO'RIA  (Med.)  from  /*apia,  folly;  a  defect  in  the  under- 
standing. 

MoRiA  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  steel  cap  or  head-piece  formerly  in 
use. 

MORI'LLE  (Bot.)  or  Morell,  the  smallest  and  most  delicious 
kind  of  mushrooms,  found  in  woods. 

MORI'LLON  (Orn.)  a  fowl  of  the  duck  kind,  the  Anas  glaii- 
cion  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

MORI'NA  (Archceol.)  the  murrain  ;  also  the  wool  of  sheep 
who  have  died  of  the  murrain.     Flet.  1.  '2,  c.  79. 

MoRiNA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2  Diandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  double. — Cor. petal  one. — Stam. 
Jilamcnts  two  ;  anthers  erect. — Pint,  germ  globular  ;  style 
filiform ;  stigma  bent. — Per.  none  ;  seed  single. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Morina  per.sica. 

MORI'NDA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pcntandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — CoR.  petal  one.— 
Stam.  ^/nOTeHi.s  five  ;  anthers  linear. — Pist.  ffer?K  infe- 
rior; style  simple  J  stigma  bifid. — Veu.  berry  angular; 
seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Morinda  umbcHata, 
seu  Bancudus,  Narrow-leaved  Morinda. — Morinda  citri- 
Jhlia,  seu  Coda,  Broad-leaved  Morinda. — Morinda  royoc, 
seu  Periclymenum,  Percumbent  Morinda,  &c. 

MORPNGA  (Bot.)  the  Giulandina  moringa  of  Linnaeus. 

ISIO'RIO  (Bot.)  the  Orchis  morio  of  Linnxus. 

MO'RION  (Mil.)  an  iron  or  steel  cap  without  beaver  or 
visor. 

MORI'SCO  (Mech.)  or  moorish  imrlc,  in  Spanish  Moresco, 
from  Mauritania,     [vide  Moresque'] 

MoRisco  (Cus.)  the  morris  dance,  or  Moorish  dance  ;  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  dance  in  Spain,  accompanied  with  many 
rude  gesticulations. 

MO'RKIN  (Sport.)  a  wild  beast  dead  by  sickness  or  mis- 
chance. 

MO'RLING  (Archceol.)  or  mortling,  the  wool  taken  from 
sheep  that  have  died  of  the  rot,  mentioned  in  the  statutes 
"i  Ed.  4,  c.  2  and  3 ;  27  //.  «,  c.  2 ;  3  Jac.  1 ,  c.  1 8,  &c. 

MO'RMYRUS  (/c7;.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  Order  Branchioste- 
gous,  having  the  head smo3l\\ ;  teeth  numerous  and  notched; 
gills  linear ;  gill-membrane  with  one  ray ;  body  scaly. 

MO'RO  (,"\fo/.)  from  ;«o?i()?(,  a  nmlberry ;  a  small  abscess  re- 
sembling a  mulberry. 

IMOROCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  the  Blitum  capilatum  of  Linna;us. 

MORO'CCO  (Mech.)  vide  Marocco. 

MO'ROCOCKS  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  strawberry  found  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

MORONOBE'A  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Symphonin  of  Lin- 
naius. 

MORO'SIS  (Med.)  iitufuirt',,  a  disease  which  answers  to  what 
is  called  in  English  stupidity,  or  idiotism. 

IMORO'XYLATE.S  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  moroxylic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  moroxylate  of 
lime,  &c. 

MOROXY'LIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  procured  from  the 
Morns  alba,  or  v.hite  mulberry. 

]MORPHiE'A  (3/f(/.)  morphew,  a  species  of  leprosy. 

MO'RPHNUS  (Orn.)  a  kind  of  eagle  living  chiefly  about 
fens  and  lakes. 

MORPIO'NES  (Ent.)  crab-lice,  the  PedicuU  pubis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MO'RRIS  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  fish,  the  Lcplocephalus  of  Lin- 
na?us. 

MO'RRIS-DANCE  (Cus.)  vide  Moriscn. 

MORRISO'NA  (Bot.)  the  Capparis  morisona. 

MORRISO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monndel- 
phia.  Order  8  Polyandria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved, — Cor.  petals 
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four. — STAM.^/flme«/s  numerous;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 

genu,  ovate ;    stj//e  none ;    siigjna  headed. — Per.  btrri/ 

globular;  seeds  many. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Morrisonia 

americana,  seu  Capparis,  native  of  America. 

MOUKLSO'NII  ii/stema  (Hot.)  the  system  of  arranging  plants 

which  was  proposed  by  Morrison,  the  botanist,     [vide  Bo- 

MOliSE  {Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal,  like  a  sea-ox  in  size, 
but  in  shape  like  a  lion,  the  Trichccltus  rosinariis  of  Linnfcus, 
which  mostly  inhabits  the  sea  near  the  Arctic  Pole.  It  is 
gregarious,  roars  like  a  bull,  and  feeds  on  sea-weed,  shell- 
fish, and  the  like,  but  not  on  flesh.  The  Morse  defends 
itself  vigorously  when  attacked;  and  if  wounded,  will  at- 
tempt to  sink  boats  by  striking  its  tusks  into  the  sides. 

ISIOHSE'LLU.M  {Archoeol.)  or  morscllus  terra;,  a  small  parcel 
or  bit  of  land. 

jMO'U.SULI  {Med.)  a  former  name  for  those  medicines  which 
were  to  be  chewed,  as  lozenges,  &c. 

MOIISU'K.'V  (Med.)  a  bite,  generally  applied  to  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  a  viper,  or  other  venomous  animal. 

MO'RSl'S  Didbuli  (Aiiat.)  a  name  for  the  outer  ends  of  the 
TiibiC  Fallopiainc  which  appear  jagged  and  torn. 

IMOUT  (Sport.)  or  To  hlovo  a  Mart,  i.  e.  to  sound  a  particu- 
lar air,  by  way  of  giving  notice  that  the  deer  which  was 
liunted  is  either  taken  or  killed. 

I\IO'RT.\ISE  (Carpent.)  vide  Mortise. 

MOirrA'LITY,  Bills  n/  I^Cmt.)  vide  Bill. 

MO'RT.\Il  (Giiiui.)  a  thick  short  sort  of  cannon,  having  a 
very  large  bore,  mounted  on  a  very  low  strong  carnage, 
and  serving  to  throw  bombs,  carcasses,  &c.  Mortars  are 
of  different  kinds,  as — Land-Mortars,  those  used  in  sieges, 
and  also  in  battles,  which  are  mounted  on  beds. — Sca-Mur- 
/««,  which  are  fixed  in  homb-vesseh.—Hand-Murlars,  those 
which  were  fired  by  the  hand. —  Cohorn- Mortars  are  fixed 
on  a  board  at  an  elevation  of  io  degrees,  and  by  their  in- 
vention have  superseded  the  necessity  for  hand-mortars. — 
Firelock-Mortars  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  firelock.  — 
Tinkcr's-Mortars  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  staff. — Par- 
tridoe- Mortars,  a  common  mortar  surrounded  by  thirteen 
other  smaller  mortars.  —  The  parts  of  a  mortar  are  the 
Muzzle,  Chace,  Reinforce,  Breech,  Trunnions,  Dolphins, 
Astragal,  Fillets,  Ring,  Ogee,  Chamber,  Bore,  Mouth, 
and  Vent,     [vide  L'annon'\ 

ISIORTARIO'LUM  (Anal.)  the  socket  wherein  the  tooth 
grows. 

MORT.VRIU.M  (Anltccnl.)  a  taper,  or  light  set  in  churches 
over  the  graves  or  shrines  of  the  dead. 

MOliT  D'.\'KCi;ST()R  (/.arc)  a  writ  which  lies  where  a 
inan's  father,  brother,  or  uncle,  dies  seised  of  land,  and  a 
stranger  abateth  and  entereth  the  land. 

MO'RTER  (Mason.)  lime  and  sand  mixed  together  with 
hair,  so  as  to  form  a  cement  for  bricks. 

MO'RTG.\Gl-^  (/-rtU')  Mortuiiin  Vadium,  from  morf,  dead, 
and^Yjnx-,  a  pledgC;  so  called  because  moritar,  it  dies,  or  is 
lost  fur  ever  to  the  person,  if  it  be  not  redeemed  in  time; 
a  pawn  of  lands,  tenements,  or  any  thing  innnoveable,  laid 
or  bound  lor  money  borrowed  to  be  the  creditor's  for  ever, 
if  the  money  be  not  paid  on  the  day  agreed  on.  He  who 
makes  the  mortgage  is  the  .Mortgager,  and  lie  to  whom  the 
mortgage  is  made  is  the  Mortgagee.     Glaiivil.  1. 10,  c.  0". 

MORTGAGE'E  (Laiv)  vide  Mortgage. 

MO'RTG  A( ;  1-;  R  ( />«u- )  vide  Mortgage. 

iVIORTIl'IC.'V'TiOX  (Surg.)  Gangraena  am\  Sphacelus ;  the 
los-s  of  natural  life,  heat,  and  sense,  in  a  member ;  when  in 
any  part  the  natural  humours,  losing  their  proper  motion, 
become  putrid  and  destroy  the  texture  of  the  solid  part. 

IVIoUTiFicATioN  (Cheiu.)  the  alteration  of  the  outward  form 
in  minerals  and  metals. 

MoiiTuicAxioN  (Lan)  vide Moitmain. 
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TO  MO'RTIFY  (Cook.)  to  keep  meat  until  it  is  tender. 
MORTISE  (Carpent.)  the  hole  cut  in  one  piece  of  wood  to 

let  in  another,  which  is  called  the  tenon. 
MORTITI'VUS  (Archccol.)  dead  of  the  rot,  applied  to  sheep 

and  lambs.     Mon.  .4ngl.  torn..  2,  114. 
MO'RTLIXG  (.-IrchcEol.)  \k\s  Morling. 
MO'RTM.MN  (Laxv)  a  Trench  compound  word,  signifying 
literally  dead  hand ;  it  is  now  applied  to  the  alienation,  or 
making  over  lands  or  tenements,  with  the  King's  licence  of 
Mortmain,  to  a  corporation,  or  fraternity,   and  their  suc- 
cessors.    Magna  ckarta,  c.  3G ;  Poli/d.  Virg.  C/iron.  \. 17, 
39  ;  Eliz.  c.  5  ;  Speed.  -tlS  ;   1  Inst,  and  2  Inst.  75. 
3I0'RTXE  (Her.)  a  term  applied  by  Columbiere  to  the  figure 

of  a  dead  lion,  borne  on  a  coat  of  arms. 
.MO'RTRELL  {Archwol.)  a  mess  of  milk  and  bread  allowed 

formerly  to  poor  people  in  hospitals. 
MORTUA'LIU.M  (Ant.)  the  vestments  and  everything  else 

which  appertains  to  the  dead. 
MORTUA'RIUM  (Z-niu)  Mortuary,  anciently  called  Saulc- 
Sceat,  i.  e.  pecunia  sepulcliralis,  or  Corse  present,  was  a  gift 
left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his  parish  church  for  his  per- 
sonal tithe  and  offering  not  duly  paid  in  his  lifetime.     Leg. 
Cnnuta  npud  Brampton  ;  Bract.  1.  2,  c.  26  ;  Fleta,  1. 2,  c.57. 
MORTU'UM  CAPUT  (Chem.)  vide  Caput  Morlnnm. 
?iIO'RIANT  (Zool.)  a  variety  of  the  sheep,  the  Ovis  aries  of 
Linnajus,  having  a  long  beard,  and  a  short  mane  on  the 
neck. 
MO'RUM  (Med.)  an  excrescence  on  the  skin  resembling  a 

mulberry-tree. 
MORU'NGU,  the  Gidandina  Morungu  of  Linna;us. 
INIO'RUS    (But.)   a   genus   of  plants,    Class  21   Monoecia, 
Order  4>  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  four-leaved — Con.  none. 
Stam. Jilanients  (our  ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  iffrnz  cor- 
date ;    stales   two  ;    stigma   simple.  —  Per.   none  ;  seed 
single. 
Species.     The    species    are    trees,    as    the  —  Morns  alba, 
White  INIulberry-tree.  —  Morus  nigra.   Common   Mul- 
berry-tree.— Mortis  rubra,  seu  Corylus,  Red  IMulberry- 
tree.      Dod.  Pempt.   Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;   Rail  Hist. ;    Tonrn.  Inst. 
MOR'YS  (Archccol.)  the  old  word  for  moors,  or  morasses. 
MO'RXI    {Med.)  a  pestilential  distemper  common  in  Ma- 
labar. 
.^lOSA  (Med.)  a  sort  of  thick  milk. 

MOSA'IC  f\^ork   (Archit.)  work  inlaid  with  stones  or  glass 
of  different  colours,  so  as  to  represent  flowers,  fruits,  and 
other  natural  objects. 
MOSCEU'I'ON   (7)0^)  a  rose  having  a  stalk  like  a  mallow. 

Plin.  1.21,  0.4. 
IMOSCHA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Tcucrum  Iva  of  Linnaeus. 
MOSCHA'TA  Nux  (Bot.)  the  Mi/rista  nioschata  of  Linn;cus. 
MOSCIIATE'L  (Hot.)  the  Ado.ra  moschalellaua  of  Limixuf. 
MOSCHEL/E'UM   (Cheni.)  a  sort  of  aromatic  oil  in  which 

musk  is  an  ingredient. 
MO.SCIIEi;''J'OS,  the  Hibiscus  Moschcutos  of  Linna;us. 
.MO'SCIlliS   (Zool.)   a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Pecora,  having  no  hornii;  fore-teeth  eight  lower; 
tusks  upper,  solitary,  and  projecting.  ' 
Species.     Animals  of  this  tribe,   distinguished  in  English 
by  the  name  of  Musk,  inhabit  the  Alpine  mountains  of 
Asia.     They  live  solitary  among  the  snowy  peaks  ot 
rocks,  are  gentle  and  timid,  but  not  easily  tamed.    They  ; 
leap,  run,  climb,  and  swim  expertly  ;  their  flesh  is  good 
when  young  ;  and  the  bag  wliieh  they  have  on  one  side 
near    the    prepuce,    contains   an    oil)',    friable,   brown 
matter,  which  is  the  genuine  musk  that  is  imported  into 
Europe  under  that  name.     The  principal  species  is  the 
Mosritiis  mtiscliiferus,  which  is  about  2t.  feet  long. 
MOSE  {Zool.)  vide  Moose. 
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MOSQUI'T.'E  (Med.)  eruptions  on  the  skin  produceil  by 

the  bite  of  gnats. 
IVIOSQUI'TO  (Ent.)  a  very  large  kind  of  gnat  living  in  the 
savannas  of  warm  climates,  which  inflicts  deep  wounds  in 
those  whom  it  attacks.     It  is  a  variety  of  the  Culex  pipiens 
of  LinnjEus. 
MO'SSES  [Bot.)  vide  Mnsci. 

MO'SS-TUOOPERS  [Mil.)  a  sort  of  marauders,  or  plunder- 
ers, who  lived  by  rapine  in  the  North  of  England,  like  the 
Banditti  in  Italy. 
MO'STICK  (Paint.)  the  stick  which  a  painter  rests  his  hand 

on  when  at  work. 
MO'STRA  (Mas.)  Italian  for  a  little  mark  at  the  end  of  each 
line  in  music  showing  what  note  the  ne.xt  line  begins  with. 
By  the  French  it  is  called  guidon. 
I\IOSY'LLON  (Boi.)  the  finest  kind  of  Cinnamon.     Gal.  ad 

Fison.  c.  12. 
MOT  (Sport.)  a  certain  note  which  a  huntsman  winds  on 

his  horn. 
MOT  A  (ArcheBoI.)  a  castle,  or  fort. 

MOTACi'LLA  {Om.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Passeres. 
Generic   Character.      Bill   subulate   and    straight;    tongue 

lacerate  at  the  end. 
Species.  Birds  of  this  tribe  inhabit  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  English  names  of 
the  Wagtail,  or  Warbler;  the  Nightingale;  Petty-Chaps; 
White-Throat ;  Wheat-Ear ;  Whin-Chat ;  Stone-Chat  or 
Titling,  Wren,  and  Robin  Itcd-Breast.  This  genus  has 
been  divided  into  four  others ;  namely,  Motncil/a,  for  the 
Wagtail  tribe;  Sylvia,  for  the  Warbler  tribe;  Troglodytes, 
for  the  Wren ;  and  Vitijlora,  the  Wheat-Ear.  The 
following  are  the  principal  species  under  these  divi- 
sions ;  namely,  hlotacilla  alba,  in  French  la  Lavandiere, 
White  or  Collared  Wagtail. — yiotacilla  capcnsis^m  French 
la  Bergeronctte,  Cape  Wagtail.  —  Motacilla  boarula,  in 
French  la  Bergeronctte jaune.  Yellow  Wagtail. — Motacilla 
.v/li-ia,  seu  St/liia  luscinia,  in  French  liossignol,  the  Night- 
ingale.-— Motacilla,  seu  Silvia  ^ladagascariensis,  in  French 
Foudi-Jala,  Madagascar  Warbler.  —  Motacilla,  seu 
Sylvia  curnica,  in  French  Fauvctte  bahillarde,  Babbling 
A\'arbler. — Motacilla,  sea  Sylvia  hortensis,  seu  Curruca, 
in  French  Fativette,  Petty-Chaps. — Motacilla,  seu  Sylvia 
campeitris,  in  French  Ilabit-uni,  Simple  Warbler Mo- 
tacilla, seu  Sylvia  Jiccdiila,  seu  Ficcdiila,  in  French 
Bccfiguc,  Epicurean  Warbler.  —  Motacilla  sylvia,  seu 
Sylvia  cinerea,  in  French  Mesange  cendree,  White- 
Throat. — yiotacilla,  seu  Sylvia  ruhctra,  seu  Rubetra,  in 
French  Grand  Traquet,  ou  Taricr,  Whin-Chat. — Mo- 
tacilla, seu  Sylvia  rubetra,  Stone-Chat. — Motacilla,  seu 
Sylvia  vermivora,  in  French  la  Fauvctte  vermivore, 
\Vorm-Eater. — Motacilla,  seu  Sylvia  petechia,  in  French 
Figuicr  a  tcfe  rouge.  Yellow  Iledpole,  or  Red-headed 
Warbler. — Motacilla,  seu  Sylvia  trochilua,  seu  Asilus,  in 
French  le  Pouillet,  Y'ellow  Wren,  or  Titmouse Mota- 
cilla, seu  Sylvia  hippolais,  Petty-Chaps. — Motacilla,  seu 
Sylvia  cynnea.  Superb  Warbler. — Motacilla  troglodytes, 
liegulus,  seu  Troglodytes,  in  French  Troglodytes,  Roite- 
let,  the  Wren.  —  JMotacilla  phcenicurus,  seu  Roticilln, 
Redstart. — Motacilla  modularis,  seu  Curruca,  Hedge- 
Sparrow,  or  Hedge- Warbler.  —  Motacilla,  seu  Sylvia 
sialis,  in  French  Rouge-gorge  bleue,  Robin  Red-breast. 
— yiotacilla  cenanthe,  seu  I'itiflora,  in  French  le  Cul- 
hlanc,  Wheat-Ear,  Fallow-Smich. 
MOTE  [Archecol.)  from  the  Saxon  mot,  a  meeting;  an  as- 
sembly, or  court  of  judicature. — Motebell,  or  Motbell,  the 
bell  with  which  people  were  called  to  the  mote  or  court. 
Leg.  Ed.  Cr>nf.  apud  Brompt. 
MOTEE'R  (Lou)  a  customary  service  or  payment  at  the 
court  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Rot.  Charl.'i.  John.  m.  9. 
-MOTE'LLA  (Ich.)  a  fish  like  a  lamprey. 
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;M0TE'TT0  (Mus.)  or  motette,  a  kind  of  church  mu.^ic 
much  in  use  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  in  the  sacred  music  as  the  cantatas  are  in  common 
music. 

MOTH  {Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  the  Phalitna  tinea  in 
the  Linnean  system,  which  is  destructive  to  cloth  and  fur- 
niture. The  larva  of  this  insect  is  active  and  quick  ia 
motion  ;  the  pupa  quiescent. 

MO'THER  of  Pearl  (Xat.)  the  shell  of  pearl  fish. 

Mother  (Chcin.)  the  mouldy  lees,  or  dregs  of  wine,  beer, 
ale,  &c. 

yioriiER  Tongues  {Gram.)  those  tongues  to  which  others  owe 
their  origin,  of  which  the  three  principal  are  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin. 

MO'THERING  (Archecol.)  a  custom  of  visiting  parents  on 
Midlent-Sundav. 

MO'THERWOliT  [Bot.)  the  Lconurus  cardiacus  of  Lir.- 
naaus,  a  biennial,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  used 
in  the  Cardialgia. 

MO'THIR  al  Mooluc  (Fort.)  an  Indian  word  for  fortifications, 
intrenchments,  5.0. 

MOTH-MU'LLEIN  (Bot.)  the  Vcrbascum  blatar'a  of  Lln- 
na:us. 

MOTION  (Mcch.)  or  locomotion,  a  continued  and  succes- 
sive change  of  place.  Motion  is  of  dilVerent  kinds,  as 
absolute,  relative,  equable,  accelerated,  retarded,  simple, 
compound. — Absolute  motion  is  an  absolute  change  of  place 
considered  independentl)'  of  any  other  body.  —  Relative 
motion  is  the  cliange  of  the  relative  place  of  a  moving 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  two  vessels  sailing  in  the  same  or 
contrar}- directions,  but  with  dllferent  velocities ;  ihc)' are 
both  in  absolute  motion  in  regard  to  the  point  whence 
they  sailed,  but  in  relative  motion  with  respect  to  each 
other. — Equable  motion  is  that  by  which  the  body  proceeds 
with  exactly  the  same  velocity,  or  celerity,  jjassing  always 
over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times. — Accelerated  or  retarded 
motion  is  that  the  velocity  of  which  is  continually  incrc.iscd 
or  diminished. — Simple  motion  is  that  which  is  produced  by 
some  one  power  or  force  only. — Compound  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  two  or  more  powers  acting  in  different  directions. 
—  Perpetual  motion  is  that  which  is  supplied  and  renewed 
from  itself  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  cause. 

Motion  {Xar.)  or  animal  motion,  that  motion  b}'  which  the 
situation,  figure,  magnitude,  &c.  of  the  parts  of  animals 
are  changed.  They  are  either  natural  or  involuntary,  such 
as  arise  from  the  organization  of  the  bodj-,  as  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  &c. ;  or  spontaneous,  such  as  muscular  mo- 
tion, which  depends  on  the  operations  of  the  will. — Intes- 
tine motion  denotes  an  agitation  of  the  internal  particles  of 
which  a  body  consists. — Peristaltic  motion,  vide  Peristaltic. 

Motion  (Astron.)  as  applied  peculiarly  to  the  courses  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  distinguished  into  primary  or 
diurnal,  or  that  with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve, 
or  appear  to  revolve,  every  day  from  East  to  West ;  and 
secondary,  or  proper,  that  with  which  any  star  or  planet  ad- 
vances a  certain  space  every  da}'  from  the  West  towards 
the  East. — Angular  motion,  that  by  which  the  angular  posi- 
tion of  any  body  is  changed. — Horary  motion,  the  motion 
that  takes  place  during  an  hour.  —  Mean  motion,  vide 
Mean. — Paracentric  motion,  vide  Paracentric. — Motion  of 
Trepidation,  or  Lilration,  vide  Trepidation,  Sfc. 

Motion  {Mil.)  is  taken  eitlier  in  a  particular  or  a  general 
sense  ;  in  the  particular  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  bodily 
motion  of  the  individual  in  going  through  his  manual  exer- 
cise, as  in  handling  a  gun,  &c.  In  the  general  sense,  it  is 
applied  to  the  movements  or  changes  of  position,  &c. 
which  bodies  of  men  undergo  in  making  their  evolutions, 
marches,  <S:c.  ;  in  which  latter  sense  the  term  movement  is 
more  frequently  used. 

Motion  in  Court  {Lau-)  an  occasional  application  to  the 
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Court  by  the  parties,  or  their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  Order  or  Rule  of  court  which  is  become  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  some  suit.  Motions  are  dis- 
tinguished into  absolute  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  motion 
for  an  attachment,  for  a  writ  of  error,  &c. ;  absolute  on  the 
signature  of  counsel,  as  for  a  concilium,  &c.;  and  a  motion 
for  a  rule  to  show  cause,  otherwise  called  a  rule  nisi,  i.  e. 
unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  as  for  a  rescue, 
disobedience  to  a  subpoena,  nonpayment  of  money  gene- 
rally, &c. 

MO'TIVE  power  (JSIech.)  ov force,  the  whole  power  or  force 
acting  upon  any  bod)',  or  quantity  of  matter,  by  which  it 
is  put  into  motion. 

MO'TMOT  [Orn.)  the  Momotus  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  of 
Brasil,  about  the  size  of  a  blackbird. 

iMOTO'RII  (Annf.)  or  motores  octdorum,  the  third  pair  of 
nerves  which  move  the  eye. 

INIO'TOS  (Med.)  fj-crci,  linen  toozed  into  wool,  which  serves 
for  stopping  fluxes  of  blood,  &c.  It  answered  to  what  is 
now  called  lint. 

MO'TRIX  [Mccli.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  has  the  power 
or  faculty  of  moving. 

TO  MOVE  a  court  of  judicature  (Law)  vide  I\I(dion. 

MO'TTO  (Her.)  an  Italian  word  answering  to  the  French 
mot,  a  word  ;  is  now  employed  to  denote  any  word,  or 
short  sentence,  which  is  put  to  the  coats  of  arms  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  or  that  which  is  used  as  an  emblem  or 
device  on  any  occasion. 

MO'VEABLE  Feasts  (Ecc.)  are  those  festivals  which  though 
they  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  yet  vary  in  the  day 
of  the  month ;  as  Easter  and  all  depending  thereon,  as 
Whitsuntide,  &c. 

Moveable  Higns  (Astrol.)  are  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Capricorn,  because  they  cause  the  change  of  seasons. 

Moveable  Pivot  (Mil.)  the  wheel  is  said  to  be  on  a  move- 
able pivot  when  the  pivot  flank  of  anj'  body  of  men  de- 
scribes in  the  wheel  a  smaller  circle  than  the  wheeling 
flank. 

MO'VEABLES  (Law)  personal  goods  or  estate. 

MO'VEMENT  (Mil.)  the  regular  orderly  motions  of  an 
army,  comprehending  evolutions,  marches,  manoeuvres, 
&c. — Counter  Movements  of  defence  are  movements  calcu- 
lated to  defeat  any  premeditated  attack. — Movements  of 
previous  formation  are  military  dispositions  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  offensive  operations.  —  Movements  of 
attack  are  made  by  bodies  of  men  advancing  in  line  or 
column  to  attack  an  enemy. — Movements  of  retreat,  co- 
lumns of  march  covered  by  positions  and  a  strong  reai'- 
guard. — Echelon  Movements,  diagonal  movements  of  the 
line. — Quick  Movements,  adopted  on  different  occasions. — 
Eventail,  or  fan  Movement,  a  movement  on  march,  which 
gives  a  gradual  increase  of  front. 

Movement  (Mus.)  the  progress  or  course  of  sounds  from 
grave  to  acute,  or  from  acute  to  grave. 

Movements  (Mech.)  the  inner  works  of  a  clock,  watch, 
&c.  that  move,  and  by  that  motion  effect  the  purpose  of 
the  instrument. 

MOULD  (Ilort.)  vegetable  earth  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  dung  and  other  materials. 

Mould  (Mech.)  a  form  ii\  which  any  thing  is  cast,  as  the 
moulds  in  which  glaziers  cast  their  lead ;  also  the  piece 
of  hard  wood  or  iron  hollowed  at  the  edge,  and  used  by 
the  masons  for  forming  mouldings  or  cornices,  iSrc. 

Mould  (Anat.)  the  interstice  between  the  parietal  and  the 

frontal  bones,  otherwise  cixWcAfontanella,  the  Fontanel. 
M0U'LDIN(jS  (Archil.)  certain  projections  beyond  the 
naked  of  a  wall,  column,  wainscot,  &c.  the  assemblage 
of  which  forms  cornices,  door  cases,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal mouldings  are  the  Astragal,  Bead,  or  Torus ;  the 
Ovolo ;   the   Cavetto ;    the  Apophj/ge,    Scape,  Spring,  or 
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Conge;  the  Sima  liecta,  and  Reversa;  Scotia,  Fillet,  Band, 
or  Corona  ;  an  explanation  of  each  of  which  will  be  found 
under  its  respective  head,  or  that  of  Architecture. 
Mouldings  (Gunn.)  all  the  eminent  parts  of  a  gun,  or 
mortar,  which  serve  generally  for  ornament;  as  the  breach- 
mouldings,  muzzle-mouldings,  &c.  [vide  Cannon  and  For- 
fication'] 
MOU'LI-LA  (Bot.)  or  Moul-Elavou,  the  Bombax  heptaphyl- 

lum  of  Linna;us. 
MOU'LINE    (3/t't7i.)  a  roller  which,   being  crossed  with 
two  levers,  is  usually  applied  to  cranes,  capstans,  &c.  for 
the  purpose  of  heaving  stones,  &c. 
JNIOULTING  (Orn.)  the  act  of  shedding  feathers  after  the 

manner  of  birds. 
MOL'ND  (Her.)  from  mundus,  the  world;  a 
globe  encircled,  and  having  a  cross  on  the 
top,  as  "  He  beareth,  or,  a  mound,  sable,  en- 
vironed with  a  circle,  and  ensigned  with  a  cross 
avellane,  gules;  by  the  name  of  Chawlas." 
MOUNT  (Fort.)  or  Mound,  a  heap  of  earth, 
on  which  is  a  parapet  to  cover  the  cannon 
planted  upon  it.  i 

Mount  (Com.)  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  equal  to  30001b.     i 

weight. 
Mount   of  Piety  (Archa-ol.)  a  stock  of  money  which  was 
anciently  raised  by  contribution,  and  laid  up  to  be  lent  on 
occasion  to  poor  people  ruined  by  the  extortion  of  the 
Jews. 
to  Mount  (Mar.)  the  same  as  to  carry  when  said  of  a  ship, 

as  "  She  mounts  twenty  guns." 
TO  Mount  (Md.)  to  furnish  with  horses,  as  a  regiment  well 
or  ill-mounted,  i.  e.  having  good  or  bad  horses. — Mount! 
the  order  to  mount  the  horses, —  To  Mnunt  Guard,  to  go 
upon  duty. —  To  Mount  a  Breach,  to  run  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  it. 
TO  Mount  a  Piece  (Gunn.)  to  set  a  piece  of  ordnance  upon 

the  carriage,  or  to  raise  its  mouth  higher. 
MOU'NTAIN-ASH  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Sorhus  of 

Linnaeus. 
MOUNTAIN-BLUE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  copper  called  in 
chemistry  the  Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper. —  Mountain- 
Butter,  a  sort  of  alumen,  soft  and  fat  to  the  touch. — 
Mountain-Cork,  a  species  of  Ashcstus,  otherwise  called 
elastic  Ashcstus. — Mountain-Flax,  another  species  of  As- 
bestus,  or  Amianth,  which  easily  separates  into  flexible 
fibres. — Mountain-Green,  a  sort  of  copper  so  called  from 
its  green  colour. 
MOUNTAIN-E'BONY  (Bot.)  the  Bauhinia  of  Linnaeus,  a 

shrub. 
MOU'NTEBANKS  (Med.)  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of 

medicines,  or  impostors  who  pass  off  false  medicines. 
MOU'NTINGS  (Md.)  the  shirt,  shoes,  stock,  and  hose,  or 
stockings,  formerly  furnished  by  the  colonel  or  command- 
ant of  the  corps  every  year. 
MOURAI'LLE  (Man.)  another  name  for  the  barnacles  with 

which  a  horse's  nose  is  held. 
MOURE'R.V  (Bot.)  ihe  Lacisjluviatilis  of  Linnxns. 
;M0U'RIC0U  (Bot.)  the  Eryiltrinafluviatilis  of  Linnaeus. 
MOURN  (Mil.)  the  blunted  head  of  a  tilting  spear. 
MOURNE  (Mil.)  the  round  end  of  a  staff. 
MOU'RNING  of  the  Chine  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses  which 

causes  ulcers  in  the  chine.  ', 

MOU'SE-EAR  (Bot.)  the  Hieracium  Pilo.<:ella  of  Linnseuij—  I 
Mouse-Ear-Chickwecd,  the  Cerastium,  an  annual. — Mouse- 
Tail,  the  Mi/osurus,  an  annual. 
MOU'SE  (Zool.)  a  well  known  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the 
rat  tribe,  which  are  under  the  same  genus,  Mus,  in  the 
Linnean  system.  The  Mouse  conmionly  inhabits  houses; 
but  there  arc  Field-Mice,  so  called  because  they  inhabit 
the  fields  only,  and  arc  frequently  white. 
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Mouse  (Afar.)  a  knot  or  knob  wrought  on  the  outside  of  a 
rope  by  means  of  spun  yarn,  parcelling,  &c. 

TO  Mouse  a  Hook  {Mar.)  to  pass  a  yarn  round  the  hook 
of  a  block. 

MOUSSU'E  (Her.)  the  name  of  a  cross  which 
is  rounded  off  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  It  is  called  in  French  la  Croix 
moussue. 

MOUSTA'CHE  [Mil.)  French  for  the  hair 
which  continental  soldiers  commonly  allow  to 
grow  on  the  upper  lip. 

Moustache  (Zool.)  a  bearded  monkey,  the  Simla  cepJnis  of 
Linnseus,  having  two  large  tufts  of  yellow  hairs  under  its 
ear  like  mustachios. 

MONTABE'A  (Bot.)  the  Cryptostomum guianense  of  L'mnxns. 

MOUTH  (Anat.)  in  Latin  os,  the  well  known  cavity  in  the 
face,  which  consists  of  the  Common  Integuments,  the  Lips, 
the  Palate,  the  Muscles  of  the  upper  and  under  Jaw,  the 
two  Alveolar  Arches,  the  Gums,  the  Tongue,  the  Cheeks, 
Salival  Glands,  &c. 

Mouth  of  a  river  (Geog.)  a  place  where  a  river  empties  itself 
or  runs  into  the  sea. 

Mouth  of  a  Gun  (Gunn.)  the  entrance  of  the  bore,  or  that 
part  where  both  powder  and  ball  are  put  in. 

Mouth  (Man.)  a  term  applied  to  a  horse  to  express  his 
qualities  for  the  rider. — AJiric  Mouth  is  one  that  is  sensible 
to  die  least  touch,  by  which  the  horse  is  easily  guided. — 
— A  fixed  iSlouth  is  when  a  horse  does  not  chuck  or  beat 
upon  the  hand. — A  false  Mouth  is  when  the  parts  of  a 
horse's  mouth  look  well,  and  are  well  formed,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  sensible. — A  Mouth  of  a  full  Appui,  i.  e.  a  mouth  of 
a  full  rest  on  the  hand,  which  is  not  so  tender  as  the  fine 
mouth,  but  has  nevertheless  a  full  and  certain  rest. 

MOUTHED  (Man.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  having  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  mouth,  as  a  hardmouthed,  soft-mouthed,  &c. 
horse. 

MO'XA  (Dot.)  the  Artemesia  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 

MOYENEA'U  (Fort.)  a  little  flat  bastion  raised  upon  a 
re-entering  angle  before  a  curtain,  which  is  too  long  be- 
tween two  other  bastions. 

MUCA'GO  (Med.)  .Mucilage. 

MUCE'DO  (Dot.)  and  Mucilago,  a  species  of  the  il/;/cor. 

MU'CHARUM  (Med.)  an  infusion  of  roses  either  by  itself, 
or  boiled  up  with  syrup. 

MUCIFLU'XUM  (Med.)  the  Gonorrhea. 

MU'CILAGE  (Bot.)  a  viscous  extraction  made  from  seeds, 
roots,  gums,  &c.  mixed  with  water. 

MU'CILAGINOUS  Glands  (Anal.)  glandules,  or  kernels 
about  the  joints,  that  separate  the  slimy  matter  necessary 
for  their  lubrication. 

MUCK  (Cus.)  or  running  a  nwck,  a  practice  of  long  standing 
in  Batavia  for  persons  intoxicated  with  opium,  to  run 
through  the  street  with  a  naked  weapon,  and  to  wound  or 
kill  whomsoever  they  meet.  From  this  practice  is  probably 
derived  the  appellation  of  Mohawks  or  Mohocks,  given 
formerly  to  a  sort  of  desperate  ruffians  who  infested  the 
streets  of  London. 

MUCOCA'RNEUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  tumour  or  ab- 
scess partly  mucous,  partly  fleshj'. 

MU'COR  (Bot.)  a  genus  o(  Fungi. 

MUCO'S/E  Glandules  (Anat.)  a  name  for  conglobate  glands, 
in  distinction  from  the  conglomerate. 

MU'CRO  Cordis  (Anat.)  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart. 

MUCRONA'TUM  (Bot.)  mucronate,  or  dagger-pointed;  an 
epithet  for  a  sharp  pointed  leaf  terminating  like  a  dagger. 

MUCRONA'TUM  Os  (Anat.)  the  lower  end  of  the  breast 
bone,  pointed  like  a  sword. 

MU'CUS  (Anat.)  the  viscid  fluid  which  covers  the  surfaces 
of  all  the  membranes  exposed  to  any  extraneous  injury, 
M  the  internal  membrane  of  the  nose,  lungs,  mouth,  &c. 
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MUDERESSEE'S  (Theol.)  persons  among  the  Turks  who 
teach  the  public  service  of  their  religion  to  such  as  want 
instruction,  for  which  they  are  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  mosques. 

MU'D-FISH  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  Loche  or  Cobitis  of  Linnaeus, 
so  called  because  it  lies  much  in  the  mud. 

MUD-SU'CKERS  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  water-fowl,  so  called  be- 
cause they  extract  their  nutriment  from  the  mud. 

MUD-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Limosella  aquatica  of  Linnaeus,  an 
annual. 

MUE  (Falcon.)  vide  Meiv. 

MUEL-SCHA'VE  (Bot.)  the  Cacalia  sonchifulia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TO  MUFFLE  the  Oars  (Mar.)  to  put  some  matting,  &c. 
round  those  parts  of  the  oars  which  lie  on  the  edge  or 
gunnel  of  the  boat  when  rowing,  to  prevent  them  from 
making  a  noise. 

Muffle  (Chem.)  the  cover  of  a  test  or  copper  which  is  put 
over  it  in  the  fire. 

MU'FFLER  (Cus.)  apieceof  cloth  to  be  tied  round  the  chin. 

MU'FTI  (Theol.)  the  head  or  chief  priest  of  the  Mahometan 
religion. 

MU'GVV'ORT  (Bot.)  the  Artemesia  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 

MU'GIL  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  \he  Abdominal  OrAer. 
Generic  Character.  Lips  membranaceous ;  teeth  none  ; 
above  the  angle  of  the  mouth  a  hard  callus ;  gill  mem- 
brane, with  seven  curved  rays;  body  whitish. 
Species.  The  fish  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  Mullet, 
inhabit  the  European  seas  principally.  From  the  milts 
and  roes  of  this  fish  is  made  the  botargo  of  the  Italians. 

MU'GITUS  (Med.)  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
the  inarticulate  sounds  uttered  by  persons  in  apoplexies. 

MUHLEXBE'RGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 
andria.  Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-valved.  —  Cor. 
two-valved. — Stam.  filaments  three  ;  anthers  linear. — 
PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  feathered. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Muhlenbergia  diffusa, 
is  a  perennial. 

MUID  (Cotn.)  a  dry  measure  in  France  for  corn,  pulse,  salt, 
iSrc.  somewhat  more  than  an  English  pint.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  liquid  measure,  consisting  of  eight  Paris  pints. 

MUI'VA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Melastoma  of  Linnaeus. 

MUKELE'NGU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dioscorea  of  Lin- 
nasus. 

MU'L^^i  (Med.)  pustules,  contracted  either  by  heat  or  cold. 

MULA'TTO  (Nat.)  a  name  originally  given  to  such  as  had 
a  Moor  for  one  parent,  and  one  of  another  nation  for  the 
other.  It  is  now  generally  employed  to  denote  any  one 
born  of  a  black  and  white  man  or  woman. 

MU'LBERRY-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Morns  of  Linnaeus.— Mul- 
berry-Blight, the  Blitum  of  Linna;us. 

MULCT  (Z,au)  another  name  for  a  pecuniary  punishment. 

MULE  (Zool.)  the  hybrid  produce  of  a  male  ass  and  a  mare. 

Mule  (Bot.)  the  name  given  to  those  flowers  and  fruits  which 
are  produced  from  two  distinct  sorts,  either  by  engrafting 
or  inoculation. 

MU'LES  Tongue  (Bot.)  the  Asplenium  hamioyiotis  of  Lin- 
na;us. 

MULETIE'R  (Com.)  ox  Muleteer,  a  driver  of  mules. 

MU'LIER  (Laxii)  corrupted  from  the  French  meilkur,  and 
Latin  melior,  or,  according  to  Glanvil,  from  Mulier,  a  mar- 
ried woman,  in  distinction  from  a  concubine  ;  a  name  for 
lawful  issue  born  in  wedlock,  who  are  preferred  before  an 
elder  brother  born  out  of  matrimony.  Stat,  9,  //.  6,  c.  11  ; 
Glanv.1.7,  c.  1. 

MU'LIO  de  Fimo  (Archaol.)  a  cart  load,  or  heap  of  dung. 

TO  MULL  Wine  {Cook.)  to  soften  or  make  it  smooth. 

MU'LLA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Jasminum. 
2i  3 
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the  Roman  Eel. — Murana  ophis,  tlie  Sea  Serpent. — 
Murrrna  conger,  the  Conger  Eel. 

MU'RAGE  (Law)  from  nmnis,  a  wall;  a  tribute  to  be  paid 
for  the  building  of  a  wall.  Stat.  3  Ed.  1,  c.  30 ;  2  Inst. 
222. 

MUK  AI'LLE  [Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  ordinary  that  is  walled. 

MU'RAL  arch  {^Astron.)  an  instrument  or  rjuadrant  fixed 
against  a  wall  or  pillar  for  the  purpose  of  making  observa- 
tions. 

MURA'LIS  corona  [Ant.)  a  crown  among 
the  Romans  given  to  him  who  first  scaled 
the  walls  of  a  city  in  a  general  assault.  It 
is  represented  on  medals  something  in  the 
form  of  battlements,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

MURA'TIO  (Arc/ueol.)  a  town  or  borough  surrounded  with 
walls. 

MURC  (Bot.)  husks  of  fruit  after  the  juice  is  expressed. 

MU'RCIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the -l/yites. 

MUR'DER  (Laxi^)  the  act  of  a  person,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  whereby 
he  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under  the 
king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  expressed 
or  implied,     [vide  Homicide'] 

MURDRE'SSES  (Fort.)  a  sort  of  battlement  in  ancient 
fortification  with  interstices  for  firing  through. 

MU'RDERIKG  Pieces  (Mil.)  small  pieces  of  cannon  chiefly 
made  use  of  in  the  fore-castle,  half-deck,  or  steerage  of 
a  ship.  The  shot  used  in  these  was  called  murdering  shot ; 
but  both  arc  now  out  of  use. 

MURE'NGERS  (Archccol.)  two  officers  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  chosen  annually  to  see  that  the  walls  of  the  city 
be  kept  in  good  repair. 

MU'REX  (Ant.)  the  iron  instrument  used  in  warfare,  which 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caltrops.  It  is  called 
stimuli  by  Ca;sar,  Tpi'/3oAoi  o-i^-ipi  by  Plutarch,  sti/li  cccci 
by  Hirtius,  trilndi  by  Vegetius.  C(vs.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  7, 
C.  73;  Val.  Max.  1.  3,  c.  7 ;  Sil.  Ital.  1.  10,  v.  4H;  Qinnt. 
Curt.  1.  4,  c.  13;  Plut.  Apophth.  80;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  24' ;  Leon. 
Imper.  Tact.  1.  13,  c.  42. 

MuREx  (Con.)  a  shell-fish  noted  among  the  ancients  for  the 
purple  dye  which  it  yielded. 
Mart.  1.  5,  epig.  23. 

f\on  nhi  vet  cocco  madidd,  vel  murux  tinct& 
Veste  iiites,  et  te  sic  dare  verba,  putas. 

Horace  distinguishes  those  which  were  taken  at  Baia. 
Hor.  1.2,  sat.  4,  V.  32. 

Murice  Bajano  melior. 

The  Murex  was  said  to  discharge  from  its  mouth  the  pur- 
ple liquor,  of  which  the  dye  was  made ;  on  which  ac- 
count the  fishermen  were  careful  to  catch  it  alive.  Plin. 
1.  9,  c.  36. 

Murex,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes.  Order  Testacca,  the  animal  of  which  is  a /imrt.c  ; 
the  shell  univalve  and  spiral;  the  aperture  oval. 

MuuEX  (Bot.)  the  Pcdalium  nmrex  of  Linneus. 

MU'RIA  (Ant.)  iOiftjti,  the  brine,  or  salt  pickle  in  which 
things  are  preserved,  which  was  also  made  use  of  in  dysen- 
teries.     Cat.  dc  lie  Husl.  c.  89 ;  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  128. 

MU'RIATES  (Chcm.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
muriatic  acid  witii  salifiable  bases,  as  the  Muriate  of  Am- 
vionia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sal  Ammoniac.  — 
Aluriate  of  Soda,  otherwise  called  Chloride  of  Sodiutn. — 
Muriate  of  Barylcs,  otherwise  called  Chloride  of  Barium. 
— Muriate  of  Strontian,  S^x.     [vide  Chloride] 

MURIA'TIC  Acid  (Chcm.)  an  acid  which  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  chlorine  gas.  It  was  otherwise 
called  Spirit  of  Salt  and  Murine  Acid,  because  it  is  ob- 
tained from  common  sah.-— Muriatic  Acid  Gas,  a  gaseous 
substance  drawn  from  muriatic  acid. 
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Muriatic  Acrimony  (Med.)  an  acrimony  in  the  animal  juices 

resembling  brine. 
MURICA'T.^  (Bot.)    the  name  of  the  eleventh  order  in 

Linnzeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
MURIGUTl  (Bot.)  the  Hediotiis  of  Linna;us. 
MU'RING  (.irchit.)  the  raising  of  walls. 
MU'RNIVAL  (Sport.)  four  cards  of  the  same  suit,  as  four 

Kings,  &c.  at  the  game  called  Gleek. 
MU'RRAIN  (  Vet.)  probably  from  the  Greek  ^«p«iw,  to  waste 
away;  a  wasting  disorder  which  is  contagious  among  cattle. 
IMURR.^'YA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — St  AM.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. — PiST.  <rerm 
roundish;   style  filiform;  stigma  flattish.  —  Per.  terry 
one-celled ;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Murraya 
exotica,  Camunium,  Marsana,  seu  Clialcas, 
MU'RREY  (Her.)  vide  Sanguine. 
MU'RRION  (Mil.)  y\de  Morion. 

MURUCI'A  (Bot.)  the  Passi/lora  incarnata  of  Linnaeus. 
MUS   (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the   Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Glires. 

Generic  Character.  Fore-teeth  upper  wedged ;  grinders 
three,  sometimes  two,  on  each  side  each  jaw ;  clavicles 
perfect. 
Species.  This  genus  of  animals  comprehends,  in  the  Lin- 
nean System,  the  Rat,  Cavy,  Mouse,  and  Dormouse  tribes, 
some  of  which  are  divided  into  distinct  genera.  The 
principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — Mus  Coypus, 
the  Beaver  Rat,  or  Coypu  Rat. — Blus  Zibethicus,  in 
French  Ondadra  on  Rat  musquc.  Musk  Rat,  or  Musk 
Beaver. — Mus  pilorides,  in  French  Piloris,  the  Musk 
Cavy,  nearly  equal  to  the  Guinea  pig  in  size. — Mus 
Caraco,  the  American  Rat. — Mus  dccumanus,  in  French 

suniiulot,  the  Norway  Rat,  or  the  Common  Rat Mus 

ralhus,  seu  Mus  domesticus,  in  French  Rat,  the  Black 
Rat. — Musamphibius,  seu  Dlus  agrestis  major,  in  French 
le  rat  d'eau,  the  Water  Rat. — Mus  Lemmus,  in  French 
Leniing,  the  Lemming. — Mus  songa>-us,  the  Songar  Raf^ 
— Mus  arcnarius,  the  Sand  Rat. — Mus  bursarius,  the 
Canada  Rat.  —  Mns  perched,  the  Perchal  Rat.  —  Mus 
cricetus,  in  French  Hamster,  the  Hamster  Rat— 3/(w 
nceduta,  the  Yaick  Rat. — Mus  maritimus,  in  French  la 
grande  Taupe  du  Cap,  African  Rat. — Mus  typldus,  the 
Blind  Rat. — Mus  aspalax,  the  Daurian  Rat. — Mus  Ca- 
pensis,  in  French  la  Taupe  du  Cap,  Cape  Rat. — Mus  tal- 
pinus,  the  Mole  Rat. — Mus  musculus,m  Frenchsouris,the 
Common  Mouse. — Mus  sylvaticus,  in  French  Mulot,  the 
Field  Mouse. — Mus  mcssorius,  the  Harvest  Mouse.— 
IMus  agrarius,  the  Rustic  Mouse. — IMus  minutus,  the 
Little  Mouse. — Mus  soricinus,  the  Shrew  Mouse. — Mus 
arvalis,  in  French  Campagnol,  the  short-tailed  Field 
Mouse.  — Mus  lagurus,  the  Hare-tailed  Mouse.— -Mus 
laniger,  the  Woolly  Mouse. 
MU'SA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Polygamia,  Or- 
der 1  Moncecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  large. — Cor.  unequal. 
—  Stam.  Jilaments  six  ;  anther  linear. — Vist.  germ  large; 
style  erect ;  stigma  headed.  —  Per.  berry  fleshy ;  seeds 
many. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Musa  paradisiaca 
Ficus,  Palma,  seu  Bata,  Plantain-tree. — Musa  sapien- 
turn  Arbor,  seu  Banana,  &c. 
MusA  Bihai,  the  HcUconia  Bihai. 

MU'SACH  Capa  (Ant.)  a  chest  or  church-box  in  the  tem-  ■ 
pie  of  Jerusalem,  wherein  the  kings  were  wont  to  cast  their  (i 
offerings. 
MU'SAPH  (Lit.)  a  book  among  the  Turks  which  contains 
all  their  law. 
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MU'SCA  (Ent.)  the  Flj-,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Dipterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  soft  exserted 
fleshy  proboscis,  aud  two  equal  lips ;  sticker  furnished  with 
bristles ;  Jeelers  two  very  short,  or  none ;  antenna  generally 
very  short. 
MUSCA  INDICA  {Astron.)  the  Fly;  a  southern  constel- 
lation. 
MUSC.\DE'L   (Bot.)  or  Muscadine,  in   Italian  Moscatello, 
in  French  Muscate  ;  a  sort  of  rich  wine  made  of  the  mus- 
cadine grape.     It  is  so  called  because  the  grape  smells  of 
musk,  unless,  as  Bochart  conjectures,  it  comes  from  musca, 
flies,  because  they  feed   on   this   grape   more   than   any 
other. 
MUSCA'RI   (Bot.)  the  Hi/acinthiis  comoius  o[  lAnnsBus. 
MU'SCAT  (Bot.)  yu\e  Muscadel. 
MU'SCHETOR   {Her.)  an  ermine  spot  without  the  three 

spots  over  it,  that  are  used  in  ermine. 
MU'SCI  (Bot.)  Mosses,  the  third  of  the  Families,  and  the 
seventh  of  the  Nations,  or  Casts,  into  which  Linnceus  has 
distributed  all  vegetables;  also  the  sixtj'-fifth  order  in  his 
Fragments,  and  fort3'-sixth  of  his  Natural  Orders.  They 
moreover  form  the  second  Order  of  the  Class  Cri/ptogamia, 
in  his  artificial  system. 

Mosses  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  onlj'  excrescences 
produced  from  the  earth,  but  they  are  now  known  to 
be  plants  as  perfect  as  any  others.  The  parts  of  fruc- 
tification by  which  they  are  peculiarly  distinguished  are 
as  follow,  namely — Perichcetium,  or  Pcrigonium,  which 
is  a  sort  of  calyx. —  Calyptra,  Calyptre,  the  inner  co- 
vering, or  corolla  of  the  female  flower. — Stamtn,  the 
Stamen,  consisting  of  the  filament,  anther,  and  pollen, 
as  other  stamens. — Parapliyses,  succulent  bodies,  ac- 
companying the  stamens  and  pistils. — Piitilliim,  the 
Pistil,  consisting  of  the  ovary  or  germ,  style,  and 
stigma. — Adductores,  bodies  accompanying  the  pistil, 
and  resembling  it  in  form  and  structure. — Pedunculus, 
the  Peduncle  or  Fruit-stalk. —  Vaginula,  the  Sheath 
which  receives  the  base  of  the  Peduncle. — Capsula,  the 
Capsule  or  Pericarp,  consisting  of  apopliysis,  a  recep- 
tacle at  the  base  of  the  capsule  ;  operculum,  the  Lid 
which  covers  the  capsule  ;  theca,  the  Case  or  lower  part 
of  the  capsule,  containing  the  seeds;  annulus,  the  Ring; 
columnula,  the  Column;  and  peristoma,  the  Peristome. — 
Semen,  the  Seed. 
The  following  are  the  principal  genera  of  Mosses — PJias- 
cum.  Earth  Moss. — Sphagnum,  Bog  Moss. — Gi/mnosto- 
mum,  Beardless  Moss. — re/)a/)/(ij-,  four-toothed  Moss. 
Andrcsa.  —  Splachnum,  Gland  Moss. — Encalyptra,  Ex- 
tinguisher Moss. — Pterogonium,  Wing  Moss. — Grimmia. 
— Dicranum,  Fork  Moss. —  Trichostomum,  Fringe  Moss. 
—  Tortilla,  Screw  Moss. — Ortholrichum,  Bristle  .Moss. — 
Neckera. — Funaria,  Cord  Moss. — Buxbaumia. — Mnium, 
Spring  Moss. —  Bryum,  Thread  ^loss.  —  Hypiium,  Fea- 
ther Moss.  —  Fontinalis,  Water  Moss.  —  Polytrichim, 
Hair  Moss. 
MUSCICA'PA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Passcres. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  nearly  triangular  and  notched  on 
each  side,  and  bristled  at  the  root ;  toes  mostly  divided 
to  the  origin. 
Species.  The  Latin  name  Mu.'^cicapa,  and  the  English  name 
Fly-Catcher,  is  given  to  these  birds,  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  beautifullest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  on  ac- 
count of  their  expertness  in  catching  insects  flying.  The 
following  are  the  principal  species — Muscicapa  atrica- 
pella,  in  French  Tragtiet  d" Angleterre,  the  pied  Fly- 
Catcher. —  Muscicapa  bicolor,  in  French  le  Gillet  de 
Cayenne,  Black  and  White  Fly-Catcher.  —  .V!/5t/ca;j/z 
cristata,  in  French  Gohe-mouche  hiippe  du  Senegal,  Sene- 
gal "Sly-Catchet.—MuscicapaJlaheUifera,  Fan-tailed  ¥\y- 
Ca.tc\\ei.— Muscicapa  minuta,  in  French  le  Gobe-mouche- 
3  li 
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ran.  Petty  Fly-Catcher. — Muscicapa  viridis,  in  French 
le  Merl  vert  de  la  Caroline,  Chattering  Fly-Catcher,  &c. 

MUSCI'PUL.\  {Bot.)  the  Dioncea  muscipula  of  L,innse[is. 

MU'SCLE  (Anat.)  in  Latin  musculus,  one  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  body,  consisting  of  distinct  portions  of  flesh,  sus- 
ceptible of  relaxation  and  contraction,  by  the  help  of  which 
the  motions  of  the  animal  body  are  performed.  Those 
muscles  which  are  subject  to  the  will  in  the  performance  of 
their  several  offices  are  termed  voluntary  muscles,  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  these  bodies,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  a  few  others,  as  those  of  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  &c.  which  are  called  involuntaru 
muscles,  because  their  motions  are  not  dependent  on  the 
will.  The  muscles  which  assist  in  the  office  of  respiration 
are  said  to  have  a  mixed  motion,  because  they  are  in  some 
measure  acted  upon  by  the  will.  The  particular  names  by 
which  muscles  are  distinguished  are  drawn  mostly  from 
their  origin,  insertion,  office,  &c.  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
planation of  Plate  7,  fig.  4,  5.  [vide  Anatomy"]  Muscles 
are  moreover  distinguished,  in  respect  to  texture,  into 
rectilinear,  when  the  fibres  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  straight  direction; 
compound,  if  they  cross  and  intersect  each  other;  radiated, 
when  disposed  after  the  manner  of  rays ;  pennijorm,  when 
placed  obliquely,  with  respect  to  the  tendon,  like  the  plume 
of  a  pen.  ^luscles  that  act  in  opposition  to  each  other  are 
termed  antagonists  ;  when  they  concur  in  the  same  action 
they  are  termed  congeneres.  The  end  of  the  muscle,  which 
adheres  to  the  fixed  part,  is  usually  called  the  head,  or 
origin ;  and  that  which  adheres  to  the  moveable  part 
is  the  tail,  or  insertion ;  the  middle  part  is  termed  the 
belly.  The  fibres,  of  which  muscles  are  composed,  are 
either  soft,  red,  and  sensible,  caWeA  fleshy  fibres;  or  they 
are  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  white  glistening  colour,  insen- 
sible and  without  the  power  of  contracting,  which  are  de- 
nominated tendinous.  They  are  occasionally  intermixed, 
but  the  fleshy  and  red  fibres  mostly  compose  the  bellv, 
and  the  tendinous  fibres  the  extremities.  If  the  tendinous 
fibres  are  formed  into  a  round  slender  cord,  they  form  what 
is  called  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  ;  but  if  spread  into  a 
broad  flat  surface,  it  is  termed  an  aponeurosis. 
Muscles  have  a  cellular  membrane,  which  encloses  them 
like  a  sheath,  besides  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves,  with  which  they  abound.  The  nerves,  ia 
particular,  are  distributed  in  greater  abundance  to  the' 
muscles  than  to  any  other  single  parts  of  the  body. 

MU'SCO-FUNGI  (Bot.)  a  species  of  i/c/icn. 

MUSCOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Mnium  of  Linna;us. 

iNIU'SCULAR  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  appertains 
to  the  muscles. — Muscular  fibres,  the  fibres  which  com- 
pose the  body  of  a  muscle,  are  knit  together  mto  fasciculi, 
or  bunclles,  the  larger  of  which  are  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye ;  but  these  are  infinitely  divisible  into  still 
smaller  ones.  Muscular  fibres  are  either  fleshy  or  tendi- 
nous, [vide  Fibre]  Muscular  motion,  the  motion  pro- 
duced in  diffijrent  parts  of  the  animal  body  bj'  the  help  of 
the  muscles ;  this  is  either  voluntary,  involuntary,  or  mixed, 
[vide  Fibre'] 

MUSCULUS  (Ant.)  an  engine  of  war,  under  which  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  used  to  approach  the  walls  of  besieged  towns. 
Cccs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  80 ;   Veget.  I.  4,  c.  16. 

MU'SCULUS  (Anat.)  a  diminutive  of  mus  from  the  resem- 
blance, as  is  sujjposed,  which  it  bears  to  a  flead  mouse. 
This  word  is  used  with  some  epithets  to  denote  particular 

muscles,  as — Musculus  cutaneus,  vide  Platysma  myoides 

jMusculus  fiascicB  lata,  vide  Tensor  vagina  fiemoris. — JlLa- 
culus  Paticntitv,  vide  Levator  Scapidce,  c^-c, 

MU'SCUS  (Bot.)  vide  Musci. 

jMUSE  (Sport.)  or  Muset,  the  place  through  which  a  hare 
goes  to  her  form. 
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MUSE'A  (ArcJiit.)  Miisia,  or  Musivn,  Mosaic  work,  so  called, 
as  is  supposed,  because  the  muses  were  represented  in  it. 

INIUSE'UM  {Ant.)  a  name  first  given  to  the  colleges  of  tlie 
learned  at  Alexandria,  who  were  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  and  devoted  to  learning,  or  the  Muses.  The 
term  has  since  been  applied  to  places  set  apart  as  reposito- 
ries of  things  connected  with  tlie  arts  and  sciences.  Sirab. 
I.  17;  Plut.  adv.  Colot. ;  Allien.  1.5;  Suelon.  in  Ctiiud. 
c.  42. 

MU'SHROOM  (Bol.)  a  well-known  vegetable  production, 
of  which  the  principal  species  is  the  Agariciis  campestris 
of  Linna;us.      [vide  Agarkus] 

MUSI  A  (Jut.)  vide  Musea. 

MU'tJiC  is  a  science  which  teaches  the  due  division,  succes- 
sion, and  combination  of  sounds.  It  may  be  considered 
under  the  two  heads  of  Melody  and  Harmony. 

Melurlj/. 

Melody  is  the  consecutive  arrangement  of  single  sound.s 
so  as  to  affect  the  ear  agreeably.  Under  the  head  of 
melody  may  be  considered  the  nature  and  distinctions 
of  sounds,  pitch,  intervals,  together  with  tlicir  notations. 

Nature  and  Distinclions  nf  Smtiids.  Sound  is  the  sensible 
ett'cct  produced  by  any  vibrating  body,  from  the  com- 
motion of  the  air.  Sounds  are  either  acute  or  grave, 
according  to  the  tension  or  laxity  of  the  vibrating  body. 
As  the  body  is  smaller  or  more  tense,  the  sound  it  pro- 
duces will  be  higher  or  more  acute ;  and  as  it  is  either 
larger  or  more  lax,  the  sound  will  be  deeper  or  more 
grave.  Hence  the  proportions  of  the  degrees  of  acute- 
iiess  and  gravity  of  notes  arc  computed  from  the  divi- 
sions of  a  inonocliord,  or  strained  musical  string.  The 
proportion  of  quickness  in  the  vibrations  ef  two  strings, 
and  also  the  pulses  of  the  air  excited  thereby,  is  reci- 
procal or  counter  to  the  lengths  of  the  strings ;  thus, 
twice  the  length  gives,  cteteris  paribus,  half  the  quickness 
of  pulses,  or  half  the  number  of  pulses  in  the  same 
time.  If  the  lengths  areas  3  to  2,  the  velocity  of  pulses 
is  as  2  to  3.  In  this  manner  the  relations  or  propor- 
tions of  musical  sounds  to  each  other  is  determined : 
suppose  A  13,  as  in  fg.  1 , 
to     represent     a    musical  ^^'  ^' 

string,    as  of  a  base  viol,  A  ,  B 

strained  so  as   to   give    a  i 

clear  sound,  if  the  string  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
at  C,  and  the  string  at  C  be  stopped,  the  part  C  B 
being  struck  will  sound  an  octave,  or  eightli,  to  the  whole 
string  A  B  when  unstopped.  Now  C  B  is  in  length  to 
A  B  as  1  to  2,  and  the  vibrations  of  C  B  to  those  of 
A  B,  in  the  same  time,  arc  as  2  to  1  ;  hence  the  propor- 
tion of  an  octave,  or  diapason,  is  ditpla,  or  double,  2  to  1. 
If  the  string  A  B,  as  in 
Jig.  2,  be  divided  into  three  ^'S-  *• 

tipial  parts,  of  which  A  C  A  f  ,  n 

is  one  third,   then,   if  the  i  ' 

string  be  stopped  in  C,  the  part  C  B  will  sound  a  fifth 
to  the  note  of  the  whole  string,  i.  c.  C  B  is  in  length  to 
A  B,  as  2  to  3  ;  and  the  vibrations  of  C  B  are  to  those 
of  A  B,  as  3  to  2  in  quickness  ;  iience,  the  proportion 
between  the  two  notes  a  diapentc,  or  fifth,  is  se.squaltera, 
namely,  3  to  2.  If  A  C  be 
a    (juarter    of    the   whole  '■'  ' 

string    A  B,    as  in  fg.  3,  A  p  ^j*  ,  B 

stop  in  (.',  and  the  part  C  B  i  '  i 

will  sound  a   fourth  to  the  note  of  the  whole  string  ; 
luMice  the  proportion  between  the  notes  of  a  diatcsscrun. 
or  fourth,    is    !•   to   3.      If 
A  C  be  a  fifth  part  of  the  j,  '^'S-  '• 

siring   A  B,    as   in  fig.   4,   A  [  , , , B 

fitop  in  C,  and  C  B  will  be  i         i         i         i 
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found  to  be  a  major  third  to  the  note  of  the  whole  string  ! 
AB;  the  proportion  therefore  of  a  major  third  is  ses- 
quiquarta,  i.  e.  5  to  4.  If  A  C  be  the  sixth  part,  then 
stop  in  C  and  C  B  will  be  found  to  be  a  minor  third  to 
A  B,  in  the  proportion  of  sesquiquinta,  or  6  to  5.  If 
D  B,  fg.  4,  be  4  of  A  B,  B  D  will  be  a  major  sixth  to 
A  B.  If  C  B  be  1  of  A  B,  C  B  will  be  a  minor  sixth 
to  A  B. 

Pitch.  Pitch  is  the  particular  degree  of  gravity  qv  acute- 
ness  of  any  sound,  in  distinction  from  tone,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  construction  of  the  sonorous  body. 
Voices  at  the  same  pitch  may  vary  in  tone ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  same  tone  may  be  preserved  by  a  voice  or 
instrument  which  varies  in  its  pitch. 

Interval.  An  interval  is  the  distance  or  difference  in  pitch 
between  one  sound  and  another  either  higher  or  lower. 
The  interval  is  sometimes  called  a  tone,  in  respect  to 
the  semitone,  which  is  the  half  of  the  tone.  The 
intervals  are  distinguished  in  respect  to  tones  and  se- 
mitones into  the  third  minor,  composed  of  a  tone  and 
semitone;  third  major,  composed  of  two  full  tones; 
fourth,  composed  of  two  tones  and  a  semitone  ;  tritone, 
or  fourth  redundant,  of  three  full  tones ;  JiJ'ih,  of  three 
tones  and  a  semitone ;  sixth  minor,  of  three  tones  and  two 
semitones;  sixth  major,  of  four  tones  and  a  semitone; 
seventh  minor,  of  four  tones  and  two  semitones ;  seventh 
major,  of  five  tone's  and  a  semitone ;  and  octave,  con- 
sisting of  five  tones  and  two  semitones. 

Intervals  are  moreover  distinguished  into  simple  and  com-  I 
pound,  true  and  false,  concordant  and  discordant.—  ' 
Simple  Interval  is  that  without  parts  or  division,  as  the 
octave  and  all  that  are  within  it,  namely,  the  2d,  3d, 
4th,  otli,  6th,  and  7th. —  Compound  Interval  consists  of 
several  lesser  intervals,  as  the  9th,  10,  11th,  &c.  with 
their  varieties. —  True  or  Just  Intervals  are  such  as  all  the 
afore  mentioned,  whether  major  or  minor. — False  Inter- 
vals  are  the  diminutive,  or  superfluous  ones. —  Consonant 
Intervals,  otherwise  called  Consonances  or  Concords,  are 
such  as  are  formed  by  two  sounds,  the  union  of  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  The  octave  of  a  sound  is  the  most 
perfect  of  consonances  of  which  that  sound  is  suscepti- 
ble, then  the  fifth  and  third,  <S:c. — Dissonant  Intervals 
are  formed  by  sounds,  the  union  of  which  is  displeasing 
to  the  car :  they  are  otherwise  called  discords  or  disso- 
nances.— Disjunct  Intervals  are  so  called  in  relation  to 
each  other,  if  they  have  an  interval  between  them. 

Musical  sounds  are  distinguished  bj'  certain  signs,  called 
notes ;  and  the  visible  expression  of  sounds  is  called 
7iotatiun. 

Notation.  Notation  is  the  whole  expression  of  sounds, 
both  in  regard  to  pitch  and  to  tune. 

Notation  in  regard  to  Pitch.  This  branch  of  notation 
comprehends  the  Stave,  Notes,  Cliffs,  Scale  Sharps, 
Flats,  and  Naturals. 

Stave.  The  Stave  consists  of  five  horizontal  equidistant 
parallel  lines,  as  in  fig.  1,  Plate  No.  I.  (50),  the  under- 
most of  which  is  called  the  first,  the  next  above  it  the 
second,  and  so  on.  The  openings  between  the  lines  arc 
denominated  the  spaces,  which  are  denominated  first, 
second,  &c.  To  these  five  lines  are  added  others  called 
h'dger  lines,  as  in  fig.  2.  The  lines  beneath  tlie  stave 
are  called  ledger  lines  beloic,  and  that  the  nearest  to  the 
stave  is  the  Jirst  ledger  line  hcloxv,  and  so  on.  The 
situations  on  and  between  the  lines  of  the  stave  are 
commonly  designated  by  the  seven  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, in  order  to  represent  the  different  sounds  of  a 
musical  scale,  which,  when  thus  marked  or  signified  on 
the  stave,  are  denominated  notes :  but,  for  the  further 
distinction  of  the  sounds  and  notes  other  characters  are 
employed,  called  cliff's. 
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Cliffs.  The  Cliffs  are  indicial  characters,  which  serve  to 
determine  and  fix  the  sounds  to  every  Hne  and  space  of 
the  staves.  They  are  three  in  nuniber,  namely,  the  F, 
or  Bass  C'h'ff,  as  in  fig.  ?> :  the  C,  or  Tenor  Cliff,  fiu-  l ; 
and  tlic  G,  or  Treble  Cliff,  fig.  5.  These  cliffs,  which 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  staves,  and  on  some  one 
line,  lend  the  letter  by  which  each  is  itself  distinguished 
to  the  particular  line  of  the  stave  which  it  occupies  ; 
consequently  every  note  placed  on  the  same  line  with 
the  cliff,  has  for  its  name  the  letter  appertaining  to  that 
cliff;  thus  for  example,  G,  or  Treble  Cliff,  being  placed 
on  the  second  line  of  a  stave,  as  in  fig.  6,  every  note  on 
tliat  line  will  be  called  G  ;  the  C,  or  Tenor  Cliff,  being 
placed  on  the  fourth  line,  as  in  fig.  7,  every  note  on  the 
fourth  line  will  be  called  C  ;  the  F,  or  Bass  Cliff,  being 
placed  on  the  fourth  line,  as  in  fig.  8,  every  note  on  that 
line  will  be  called  F.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  the 
situations  of  all  the  other  notes  in  the  different  cliffs  are 
determined,  for  in  every  gradual  ascent  of  the  notes  in 
the  ascending  scale,  or  gradation  of  notes,  the  letter 
A  follows  G,  as  in  fig.  9 ;  that  is,  as  often  as  the 
ascending  notation  arrives  at  G,  it  begins  again  at  A. 
In  a  gradual  descent  as  we  arrive  at  A,  we  begin 
again  at  G,  as  in  fig.  10.  Thus  in  the  G  Cliff,  the 
note  on  the  lowest  line  is  E;  the  note  on  the  space 
between  the  two  first  lines  F,  the  note  on  the  second 
line  G,  <!!.c. ;  in  the  C  Cliff  the  note  on  the  first  line  is  D, 
that  on  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  line  E,  on 
the  second  line  F,  Sec. ;  in  the  F  Cliff  the  note  on  the  first 
line  is  G,  on  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  is 
A,  on  the  second  line  is  B. 
The  three  cliffs  above  mentioned  distinguish  the  three 
principal  portions  into  which  the  Great  or  Entire  Scale 
of  appreciable  sounds  is  divided  ;  namely,  the  Bass  or 
lower,  the  Tenor  or  middle,  and  theTreble  or  high.  These 
principal  portions  are  subdivided,  and  intermixed  so  as 
to  form  other  divisions;  namely,  the /Ja)7/(o»o,  or  lowest 
of  the  intermediate  portions,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
F  Cliff  placed  on  the  third  line  of  the  stave,  as  in  fig.  1 1 ; 
the  Counter-Tenor,  marked  by  the  C  Cliff  on  the  third 
line  of  the  stave,  as  in  fig.  12;  Mezzo  Soprano,  by  the 
C  Cliff  on  the  second  line  of  the  stave,  as  in  fig.  13; 
Soprano  by  the  C  Cliff,  placed  on  the  first  line  of  the 
stave,  as  in  fig.  H;  High  Treble,  by  the  (i  Cliff,  placed 
on  the  first  line  of  the  stave,  as  in  fig.  1,5. 
Sharps,  Flats,  and  Naturals,  Tones  are  divided  not  only 
into  whole  tones  and  semitones,  but  the  whole  tones  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  modulation,  occasionally 
divided  by  semitonic  elevations  or  depressions,  called 
Sharps  and  Flats,  in  distinction  from  the  notes  in  the 
natural  scale,  called  Naturals.  These  are  denoted  by 
certain  characters,  bearing  the  names  of  sharps,  flats,  or 
naturals.     The  sharp,  marked  thus    ;J  ,  denotes  that  the 

note  by  which  it  is  placed,  is  raised  half  a  tone,  as  C  3! 
which   signifies   C  sharp,  that  is  to  say,  C  raised  by  a 
semitone.    The  flat,  marked  thus  K  ,  depresses  the  note 

by  which  it  is  placed  half  a  tone,  as  A  i)  ,  which  signifies 
A  flat,  or  A  depressed  half  a  tone.  A  double  sharp, 
marked  thus  X  ,  raises  the  note  a  whole  tone ;  and  the 
double Jlat,  marked  thus  [«  ,  depresses  it  a  whole  tone. 
The  natural,  marked  thus  1^  ,  removes  a  sharp  or  flat. 
When  a  sharp  or  flat  is  placed  at  the  cliff,  all  the  notes 
upon  the  line  or  space  on  which  this  .sharp  or  flat  is 
marked  are  sharp  or  flat :  thus  for  example,  if  in  the 
diff  of  G  a  sharp  be  placed  on  the  highest  line,  which 
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is  the  place  of  F,  all  the  notes  on  that  line  wil!  be  F  ^ ; 

to  restore  them  to  their  original  value  of  F  natural,  a  ^ 
must  be  placed  before  them. 
When  the  above  mentioned  characters  are  disposed  in  an 
orderly  succession,  so  as  to  mark  the  regular  gradation 
of  sounds,  which   are  within   the  compass  of  either  in- 
struments or  the  human  voice ;    this  representation  is 
called  a  scale. 
Scale.     The  scale  is  a  series  of  sounds,  so  called  because 
the  sounds  rise  or  fall  in  a  gradation  of  intervals  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder;  it  consists  either  of  a  single  octave,  or 
of  a  series   of  octaves.     A   single  octave  is  so  called 
because  it  consists  of  eight  sounds,  the  first  and  last  of 
which  being  the  same  (i.  e.  semisonorous,  or  the  same 
to  the  ear)   it  consists  of  only  seven  different  sounds,  as 
between  any   two  C's   or  two   A's,    in  figs.  9,   10,  &c. 
Plate  No.  I.  (50).     The  scale,  which  consists  of  several 
octaves,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  range  of  appre- 
ciable sounds  within  the  compass  of  the  human  voice  or 
instrument,  is  called  the  great  or  entire  scale,  which  is 
divided  into  three   principal  portions ;  namely,  the  Bass 
for  the  gravest  masculine  voices.  Tenor  for  masculine 
voices  next  to  the  bass,  and  for  the  higher  octave  of  the 
violoncello,    &c.,    and    Treble   for    the   acutest   female 
voices,  and  instruments  highest  in  tone.     Besides  which 
there  are  intermediate  portions,  suited  to  the  different 
degrees  of  gravity  and  acuteness  belonging  to  different 
voices  and  instruments,  as  fig.  15,  ic.  Plate  No.  I.  (50.) 
Since,  after  every  seven  situations,  reckoning   from    any 
note  whatever,  the  same  letter  recurs,  additional  deno- 
minations are  employed  to  distinguish  a  note  in  one  part 
of  the  Great  Scale  from  another  note  corresponding  in 
name.     The  first  or  lower  eight  notes  in  the  ledger  lines 
below  are  called  double,  as  double  F,  double  G,  double 
A,  lie. ;  and  to  distinguish  the  two  l*"s,  &c.,   the  first  or 
lowest   is   called  dotdile  F  below,  &c.     The  ninth,  G,    is 
called  G  gamut,  from  the  Greek  letter  gamma,  which 
was  originally  placed  on  the  first  line  of  the  bass  stave. 
The  notes  between  that  and   the  fourth   line  are  distin- 
guished as  being  above  G  gamut;  thus,  the  first  space 
is  called  A  above  G  gamut,  the  second  line  B  above  G 
gamut,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  up  to  the  F  cliff  line. 
Those  between  the  F  cliff  note  and  the  (i  cliff  note  are 
distinguished  by  the  words  above  the  F  cliff  note,  as  G  above 
the  F  cliff  note,  A  above  the  F  cliff  note.  Sec;    those  be- 
tween the  Treble  cliff  note  and  G  in  the  first  ledger  space 
are  named  A  above  the  Treble  cliff  note,  B  above  the  Treble 
cliff  note,  Szc.     The  notes  in   the  ledger  spaces,  being 
higher  than  any  within  the  stave,  are  named  in  alt,  as  G 
in  alt,  A  in  alt,  B  in  all.  Sec. ;  and  those  of  the  upper,  G, 
&c.,  are  said  to  be  in  altissimo,  as  G  in  allissimo,  A  in 
altissimo,  &c.     It  is  here  to  be  observed,   that  the  above 
denominations  are  adapted  to  the  modern   prac-tice  of 
music,  wherein  the  Tenor  cliff  and  its  intermediate  por- 
tions are  seldom  or  never  used,  particularly  in  composi- 
tions for  keyed  instruments.     But  the  Tenor  cliff  is  of 
use  in  choral  music,    as  also   in   compositions  for  the 
bassoon  and  Tenor  violin  ;  forming  intermediate  staves 
between  the  Bass  and  Treble,  according  to  the  compass 
of  the  voice  or  instrument  for  which  it  is  wanted.     The 
Tenor  or  C  Cliff  is  for  masculine  voices,  next  to  the 
Bass,  and  for  the  higher  octave  of  the  violoncello  and 
bassoon.     The  Counter  Tenor  is  for  the  highest  mascu- 
line voices,  and  for  the  tenor  violin ;    and  the  Mezzo 
Soprano  for  the  gravest  female  voices.     The  relation  of 
all  the  staves  to  the  general  S)'stem,  and  to  each  other, 
is  exhibited  in  the  Grand  Scale,  fig.  1,  Plate  No.  II. 
(51.) 
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The  scale  was  denominated  by  the  Greeks  ^m  nrirafm, 
i.  e.  a  tetrachord,  or  a  chord  of  four  sounds,  because 
they  divided  their  scale  by  tetrachords,  or  divisions  of 
four  terms  or  sounds,  as  we  divide  ours  by  octaves. 
Their  scale  was  however  divided  into  three  genera  or 
scales,  namely,  the  diatonic,  consisting  of  whole  tones 
and  semitones ;  the  chromulic,  consisting  of  semitones 
and  minor  thirds;  and  the  enharmonic,  composed  of 
quarter  tones  and  major  thirds.  Of  these  the  diatonic 
genus  is  the  only  one  employed  in  modern  music. 

Modes.  A  Mode  is  the  arrangement  of  the  scale  into  tones 
and  semitones.  To  the  diatonic  genus  or  scale  belong 
two  modes,  which  are  called  major  and  minor  on  ac- 
count of  their  thirds,  because  the  third  of  one  mode  is 
comparatively  greater  than  that  of  the  other  ;  the  one 
containing  four  semitonic  intervals,  and  the  other  con- 
taining only  three  semitonic  intervals.  The  progression, 
therefore,  of  tones  and  semitones  in  a  major  mode  is  as 
follows;  namely,  two  whole  tones,  one  semitone,  three 
whole  tones,  and  one  semitone,  as  in  the  octave  of  C, 
fig.  16,  where  from  C  to  D  is  one  tone  ;  from  D  to  E  one 
tone ;  from  1^  to  F  a  semitone  ;  from  F  to  G  a  tone  ; 
from  G  to  A  a  tone  ;  from  A  to  B  a  tone;  and  B  to  C 
a  semitone  ;  the  proportions  and  order  of  which  may  be 
represented  by  these  divisions  of  a  right  line 


where  between  1  and  3  are  reckoned  four  semitonic 
intervals. 
The  progression  of  tones  and  semitones  in  a  minor  mode 
is  as  follow :  namely,  two  whole  tones,  a  semitone,  two 
whole  tones,  a  semitone,  and  a  whole  tone,  as  in  tlie 
scale  of  A,  fig.  17 ;  from  A  to  G  a  tone  ;  from  G  to  F  a 
tone  ;  from  F  to  E  a  semitone  ;  from  E  to  D  a  tone ; 
from  D  to  C  a  tone  ;  from  C  to  B  a  semitone ;  from  B 
to  A  a  whole  tone  ;  which  are  represented  by  the  divi- 
sions of  a  right  line,  thus 


where  between  1  and  3  are  reckoned  three  semitonic 
intervals.  These  two  keys  are  called  natural,  because 
they  require  neither  sharps  nor  flats.  But  as  these  two 
series  of  tones  and  semitones  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  modes,  the  particular  note  upon  which  eitlier 
of  these  series  begins  will,  in  regard  to  the  melody  pro- 
posed, be  indifferent,  provided  the  due  order  of  inter- 
vals be  observed:  thus,  if  as  in  fig.  18  we  begin  on 
the  note  G  instead  of  C,  and  sharpen  F,  we  shall 
have  the  major  mode  of  G  instead  of  the  major  mode 
of  C  ;  and  if  we  begin  at  the  note  E  instead  of  the  note 
A,  and  sharpen  V,  as  in  fig.  19,  we  shall  have  the 
minor  mode  of  E  instead  of  the  minor  mode  of  A.  On 
the  same  principle,  by  flattening  B  we  get  the  major 
mode  of  F,  as  in  fig.  20 ;  and  the  minor  mode  of  D  by 
flattening  B,  as  in  fig.  21  ;  and  thus  by  jjrcserving  the 
proper  proportion  and  order  of  intervals  the  two  modes 
may  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  keys,  that  is,  at  any 
pitch,  or  in  any  octave. 

The  Greeks  had  their  modes,  called  ri.oi,  which  were  cha- 
racteristic of  some  sentiment,  as  the  Phrygian,  which 
was  religious  ;  the  Lydian,  plaintive  ;  the  Ionic,  gay  and 
flowery  ;  the  ;ii:oIian,  simple,  &c.     [Vide  Mode] 

Appellations  of  the  Sotes.  The  several  sounds  which  con- 
stitute an  octave  are  distinguished,  not  only  numerically 
in  order  to  indicate  the  place  of  each  sound  in  the 
ocuve,  as  in  fig.  IG,  &c.  Plate  No.  1.  (50.)  and  by 


letters  for  the  same  purpose,  as  In  fig.  9,  Plate 
No.  I.  (SO.)  but  likewise  by  particular  appellations  which 
serve  to  express  the  several  relations  of  the  sounds  to 
the  key-note,  and  to  each  other.  They  are  as  follow : 
namely,  the  Tonic,  which  is  the  first  sound  or  key-note 
in  either  mode,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  mode;  Super- 
tonic,  that  which  is  immediately  above  the  tonic; 
Mediant,  the  third,  which  is  a  middle  sound  between 
the  key-note  and  the  fifth ;  Suh-dominant ,  the  fourth, 
which  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  octave  that  the 
dominant  holds  to  the  tonic,  being  a  fifth  from  the 
octave,  as  the  dominant  is  a  fifth  from  the  tonic ; 
Dominant,  the  fifth,  is  the  fundamental  of  a  chord, 
leading  to  and  determining  the  tonic  ;  Sub-mcdinnt,  the  | 
sixth,  being  a  middle  sound  between  the  fourth  and 
the  eighth,  is  an  emblem  of  the  third  ;  Hub-tonic,  the 
seventh,  is  so  called  because  it  is  immediately  beneath 
the  octave  of  the  tonic  ;  Octave,  the  eighth,  is  so  called 
because  in  regard  to  the  key-note  it  is  an  eighth  :  when 
considered,  however,  as  the  basis  or  lower  sound  of  a 
superior  series  of  the  same  order  of  intervals  as  that  of 
which  it  is  the  upper  sound,  it  is  itself  also  a  tonic.  I 

These  notes  are  likewise  denoted  by  certain  monosyllables,  ' 
namely,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  which  were  first  adopted 
by  Guido  Aretinus,  and  are  still  in  use.  Whatever  the 
key  may  be  in  which  the  octave  is  taken,  do  is  the  tonic, 
re  the  supertonic,  wi;  the  mediant,  /?z  the  subdominant, 
sol  the  dominant,  la  the  submediant,  si  the  subtonic, 
and  do  the  octave  of  the  tonic.  The  Greeks  had  also 
their  several  names  and  signs  for  the  notes,  as  are 
exhibited  in  fig.  20.  Plate  No.  II.  {,51 ).  Seven  of  these 
sounds  were  consecrated  to  the  seven  planets,  namely, 
'XTiirn  to  the  Moon;  UafiijTa.T>i  to  Jupiter;  Ai;t;x>o?  to 
Mercury;  MsVij  to  the  Sun;  naf:£/Ai'ir>!  to  Mars ;  Tf.V,  to 
Venus;  Niji-u  to  Saturn. 

Notation  in  respect  to  Time.  The  relative  length  or  dura- 
tion of  sounds  is  the  next  consideration  after  their  pitch, 
or  elevation.  These  are  indicated  by  the  following  cha- 
racters, which  are  properly  the  notes  employed  in  com- 
position, namely,  the  semibreve,  O,  the  longest  note  io     ] 

use,    which   is  equal  in  duration  to  two  minims,  p  O  ; 


r 


otchet 


the  minim  is  equal  to  two  crotchets,   •  •  ;    the  cr 

is  equal  to  two  quavers,   0     a  ;  t''e  quaver  is  equal  to 


two  semiquavers 


demisemiquavers, 


I 


the  semiquaver  is  equal  to  two 


and  the  demisemiquavcr  is  equal 


.A 


to  two  double  demisemiquavers. 
geometrical     scale    they    run 


Semibreve, 

O 

Equal  to  two 

Minims. 


;    or   if   taken  in  a 
thus  : — 
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Equal  to  four 
Crotchets. 


r 


JJ 


Equal  to  eight 
Qiiavers. 

J733  ^^^^ 

Equal  to  sixteen 
Semiquavers. 

Equal  to  thirty-two 

Demisemiquuvers. 


•WWWdd 


••«•! 


Equal  to  sixty-four 
Double  Demiseniiquaxers. 


I^mptitidd^m 


It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  example  that  these  notes 
continually  diminish  by  one  half;  and  consequently  as  a 
minim  is  only  half  as  long  as  a  semibreve,  and  a  crotchet 
but  half  the  length  of  a  minim,  a  crotchet  is  only  one 
quarter  as  long  as  a  semibreve  ;  that  is,  four  crotchets 
will  be  performed  in  the  time  given  to  one  semibreve ; 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  crotchet  is  only  half  as  long 
as  a  minim,  and  a  quaver  but  half  the  length  of  a 
crotchet,  a  quaver  is  only  one  quarter  as  long  as  a  minim, 
and  one-eighth  the  length  of  a  semibreve ;  that  is,  four 
quavers  will  be  performed  in  the  time  given  to  one  minim, 
and  eight  quavers  in  the  time  given  to  one  semibreve, 
and  so  on  of  the  other  notes  in  proportion.  These  cha- 
racters of  sound  have  also  corresponding  characters  of 
rest,  each  of  which  denotes  a  cessation  of  sound  equal 
to  that  of  the  note  after  which  it  is  named,  as  a  semi- 
breve rest  is  equal  in  length  to  a  semibreve,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  The  notes  and  their  rests  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  comparative  table : — 


Notes. 
Semibreve. 


Minim. 


^ 


Crotchet. 


Quaver. 


5emiquaver. 


Demisemiquaver. 


Seits. 

Semibreve  Rest. 


Minim  Rest. 


Crotchet  Rest. 


Quaver  Rest. 


Semiquaver  Rest. 


Demisemiquaver  Rest. 


Jb 


^ 

Double  Demisemiquaver.     Double  Demisemiquaver  Rest. 


According  to  the  above-mentioned  proportions  of  notes  and 
rests  the  composer  divides  the  materials  of  his  melody 
into  regular  and  equal  measures  of  time,  which  are 
marked  by  short  perpendicular  lines,  called  bars,  drawn 
through  the  stave,  (fig.  1.) 

Bars  are  distinguished  into  sitinle,  as  the  preceding,  de- 
noting simply  a  measure  ;  double  bar,  (fig.  2.)  introduced 
at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  a  change  of  a  measure ;  dotted 
bar,  (fig.  3.)  signifying  that  the  preceding  and  following 
strains  are  to  be  repeated  ;  half-dotted  bar,  (fig.  4.)  shovv- 
Fig.  1.         Fig.  i.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


ing  that  the  strain  on  the  same  side  of  the  bar  with  the 
dot  is  to  be  repeated.  The  word  iar  is  also  applied  to 
the  distance  be  tween  one  perpendicular  line  and  an- 
other; whence,  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  a  melody 
is  said  to  consist  of  so  many  bars,  meaning  that  so  many 
spaces  between  bar  and  bar  are  occupied. 
Measures.  Measures,  or  Times  of  Music,  are  of  five  sorts, 
namely,  Common  Time,  Triple  Time,  Compound  Com- 
mon Time,  Compound  Triple  Time,  Double  Compound 
Time. —  Comriion  Time  comprehends  the  times  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  and  two  crotchets  in  a  measure,  or 
bar. —  Triple  Time  comprehends  the  times  of  three 
minims,  three  crotchets,  and  three  quavers,  in  a  measure 
or  bar. —  Compound  Common  Time  comprehends  the  times 
of  twice  three  crotchets,  and  twice  three  quavers,  in  a 
measure,  or  bar. —  Compound  Triple  Time  comprehends 
the  times  of  thrice  three  crotchets,  thrice  three  quavers, 
and  thrice  three  semiquavers,  in  a  measure  or  bar. 
—Double  Compound  Time  comprehends  four  times  three 
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quavers  and  semiquavers.     The  sign  of  Common  Time, 

or  of  four   crotchets  in  a  bar,   is  marked   tlius,     tz  ; 

the  signs  for  the  other  times  consist  of  two  numerical 
figures,  one  placed  above  the  other,  to  designate  the 
different  portions  of  a  semibreve  contained  in  each  bar, 
at  the  head  of  which  they 

are  placed,  as  in  the  an-  ^^  ^  ^  j^ 
nexed  figures  ;  thus  the  fi-  ^L  -^  ^  ^ 
gures  +,  placed  at  the  head 

of  a  movement,  signify  that  every  bar  in  that  movement 
contains  two-fourths,  or  the  value  of  two-fourths,  ot  a 
semibreve ;  the  figures  ^  signify  that  each  bar  contauis 
three  lialves,  or  the  value  of  three  halves,  of  a  semi- 
breve ;  the  figures  4  denote  tliat  each  bar  contains  three- 
fourths,  or  the  value  of  three-fourths,  of  a  semibreve; 
the  figures  i  that  each  bar  contains  three-eighths,  or 
the  value  of  three-eighths,  of  a  semibreve  :  in  the  same 
manner  six-fourths,  six-eighths,  nine-fourths,  nine- 
eighths,  nine-sixteenths,  twelve-eighths,  and  twelve-six- 
teenths of  a  semibreve  in  a  bar  are  denoted.  As  a  farther 
illustration  of  this  subject,  examples  of  common  and 
triple  times  are  given  in  Plate  No.  I.  (50) ;  from  which 
it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  same  melody  or  movement  the 
measures  are  always  equal,  that  is,  that  notes  or  rests, 
or  notes  and  rests  intermingled,  comprehend  the  same 
measurement  of  time,  whence  it  is  denominated  in  fig. 

21  common  time  of  four  crotchets,  or  the  value  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  for  the  first  bar  contains  a  semibreve, 
equal  to  four  crotchets ;  the  second  bar  a  minim  and  a 
minim  rest,  equal  to  four  crotchets  ;  the  third  bar  four 
crotchets  ;  the  fourth  bar  two  quavers,  a  crotchet,  three 
quavers,  and  a  quaver  rest,  equal  to  four  crotchets.  In 
the  same  manner  may  be  explained  the  common  time  of 
two  crotchets,  or  the  value  of  two  crotchets,  as  in  fig. 

22  ;  triple  time  of  three  minims,  or  the  value  of  three 
minims,  as  in  fig.  23  ;  triple  time  of  three  quavers,  or 
the  value  of  three  quavers,  as  fig.  24..  The  other  charac- 
ters of  time,  &c.  are  the  dot,  . ,  which  being  placed  after 
a  note  makes  it  half  as  long  again  ;  thus  the  semibreve 
dotted,  O  • ,  is  equal  to  three  minims  ;  the  minim  dolled, 

P',  is  equal  to  three  crotchets ;  the  double  dot,  . .  ,  ren- 
ders the  note  after  which  it  is  placed  three-fourths  longer; 
the  slur,  ^,  indicates  that  the  notes  over  which  it  is 
placed  are  to  be  performed  in  a  smooth  or  gliding 
manner ;  the  staccato,  ?  t  I  ' ,  implies  a  distinct  or  de- 
tached mode  of  performing  the  notes  over  which  it  is 
placed ;  the  mezzo  staccato,  ^"TTm  '  ^'^"'^^*  ^  distinct 

but  smooth  manner  of  execution  ;  the  pause,  ^'  ,  indi- 
cates that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  drawn 
out  to  a  length  greater  than  its  own  ;  the  sign  S  serves 
to  mark  the  passage  in  a  strain  to  which  the  performer  is 
to  return  after  going  through  some  other  strain.  Hesides, 
there  are  certain  licences  of  time,  which  are  marked  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  where  three  notes  tied  ,— . 
together,  and  having  the  numerical  figure  .'}  3 

over  them,  are  performed  in  the  time  of  two 
notes  of  the  same  kind.     I'ivu  notes  tied  toge- 
ther, and  having  the  figure  .i^  over  them,  arc 
performed  in  the  time  of  four  of  the  same  kind.     Six 
notes  tied  together,  and  having  the  figure  6  ovei-  them, 


are  performed  in  the  time  of  four ;  and  nine  notes  so  re- 
presented in  the  time  of  eight  of  the  same  kind.     There 
are   also    certain   abbreviations,  which    are   marked   as 
follows : — 
.^   set  against  a  note  divides  it  into  quavers. 

-^  divides  it  into  semiquavers. 
522   divides  it  into  dcmisemiquavcrs. 

^^    by  itself  implies  that  the  quavers  preceding  it  in  the 

■-'^     same  bar  are  to  be  repeated. 

_^,  implies  that  the  semiquavers  preceding  it  in  the  same 

'=''^'  bar  are  to  be  repeated. 

^^  implies  that  the  dcmisemiquavers  preceding  it  are  to 

^^  he  repeated.  These  abbreviations  are  illustrated  in 
Plate  No.  II.  (.51),  where  the  characters  in  the  first  bar 
of  fig.  2  are  equal  to  the  eight  quavers  in  the  second; 
those  in  the  first  bar  of  fig.  3  are  equal  to  sixteen  semi- 
quavers ;  that  in  the  first  bar  of  fig.  4  is  equal  to  sixteen 
demisemiquavers  in  the  second  bar ;  the  single  stroke  in 
the  first  bar  of  fig.  5  shows  that  the  four  quavers  must 
be  repeated,  making  them  equal  to  the  quavers  in  the 
second  bar ;  so  the  two  strokes  in  the  first  bar  of  fig.  6 
show  that  the  number  of  semiquavers  is  sixteen,  equal 
to  those  in  the  second ;  and  in  fig.  7  the  three  strokes  in 
the  first  bar  denote  that  the  demisemiquavers  are  alto- 
gether sixteen,  equal  to  those  in  the  second. 
Graces  of  Music.  The  graces  of  music,  being  the  graces 
of  exertion  and  expression,  belong  in  an  especial  manner 
to  the  performer.  The  principal  of  these  graces  are  as 
follow,  namely,  the  s/inlce,  which  consists  of  the  alter- 
nate and  rapid  reiteration  of  two  notes,  bearing  to  each 
other  the  relation  of  a  tone  and  a  semitone.  Its  sign, 
marked  thus,  /r,  is  formed  of  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  word  trdl,  and  is  placed  over  the  note  upon  which 
the  shake  is  to  be  executed  ;  npoggiaturc,  or  leaning  note, 
is  sometimes  employed  to  soften  and  smooth  the  effect 
of  certain  distances,  and  is  always  written  in  a  smaller 
character ;  the  cadenza  is  a  f^ouri^h  or  flight  of  notes  in- 
troduced at  the  end  of  a  melody  or  movement ;  the  rou- 
lade is  a  smooth  but  rapid  course  of  notes.  The  several 
gradations  of  sound,  in  point  of  loudness,  are  expressed 
as  follow : — 

crescendo,  or  gradual  increase  of  strength. 
diminuendo,  or  gradual  decrease  in  strength. 


crescendo  and  diminuendo. 

diminuendo  and  crescendo.  , 

^  -^  ! 

To  these  characters,  which  are  employed  in  notation,  must    ; 
be  added  the  ligature,  or  tye,  a  small   curve  or  arch, 
marked  thus,  -— ^,  which  is   drawn  from   one  note  to 
another,  to  signify  that  such  notes  are  to  be  considered 
as  one  note,  equal  in  length  to  the  two  taken  together ; 

direct,  is  a  character  marked  thus,  IZ^-,  which  is  placed 

at  the  end  of  a  stave,  on  a  line  or  space  corresponding 
with  that  on  which  the  first  note  of  the  following  stanza 
is  situated,  and  serves  to  apprize  the  perlormcr  ot  tne 
situation  of  that  note. 
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Harmon!/. 

Harmony,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  a  series  of  chords,  the 
succession  of  which  is  agreeable  to  tlie  ear. 

Ch-irds.  A  chord  is  a  combination  of  several  sounds  heard 
together.  Chords  which  are  formed  by  notes  at  agree- 
able distances,  or  intervals  from  each  other,  are  called 
cnncords ;  and,  if  the  sounds  produced  are  perfectly 
consonant  or  concordant,  they  are  denominated  ■perfect 
concords,  of  which  there  arc  hve  in  number  ;  namely,  the 
octaves,  or  eighths,  tlie  fifths,  thirds,  sixths,  and  fourths. 
The  octave  of  a  sound  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  conso- 
nances of  which  that  sound  is  susceptible,  then  the  fifths, 
thirds,  iS:c.  When  the  combination  of  sounds  is  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear,  it  is  called  a  dissonance,  or  discord ; 
and  the  sounds  which  form  it  are  said  to  be  dissonant  in 
relation  to  one  another.  The  second,  the  tritone,  and 
tlie  seventh  of  a  sound,  are  dissonants  in  relation  to  it ;  i 
thus,  the  sounds  C  D,  C  B,  or  A  B,  &c.  simultaneously 
heard  form  a  dissonance.  These  discords,  when  judici- 
ousl}'  employed,  may  serve  occasionally  to  relieve  the 
sounds  of  the  concords.  The  simplest  combination  is 
that  of  any  note  and  its  third,  which  may  consist  of 
sounds  containing  an  interval  of  two  whole  tones  called 
a  major  third,  as  C  natural,  and  E  natural ;  or  contain- 
ing an  interval  of  a  whole  tone  and  a  semitone,  as  C 
natural,  and  E  Flat,  which  is  called  a  minor  third.  A 
second  combination  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  third 
that  fifth  between  which  and  the  first  note  are  contained 
seven  semitones,  or  that  note  which,  in  reference  to  the 
first  note,  constitutes  what  is  called  a.  peifcct  fjih. 

Common  Chord.  This  triple  combination  is  denominated 
a  triad,  but  more  properly  the  common  chord  ;  to  which, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  most  authors,  must  be  added 
the  eighth,  so  that  the  common  chord  is  properly  the 
third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of  a  bass  note  played  along  with 
it :  thus,  suppose  C  in  the  bass  to  be  played,  its  com- 
mon chord  is  E,  the  third  ;  G,  the  fifth;  and  its  octave, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the  kej'-note ;  in  this 
manner  the  common  chords  of  all  the  notes  may  be 
found,  as  they  are  exhibited,  in  the  subjoined  figure; 
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where  the  figures  3,  5,  8  point  out  the  thirds,  fifths,  and 
eighths,  which  form  the  common  chord.  This  cl;ord 
varies  in  its  position  as  many  ditferent  ways  as  there  are 
notes  contained  in  it  of  different  literal  denominations, 
making  in  all  three  different  positions ;  namely,  Jirst, 
second,  and  third,  as  in  the  subjoined  figure, 
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representing  the  common  chord  of  C.  Of  these  posi- 
tions, that  which  has  C  the  key-note  for  its  upper  sound 
constitutes  the  frst  position  ;  that  which  has  E  for  its 
upper  note  forms  the  second ;  and  that,  the  upper  note 
of  which  is  G,  is  called  the  third.  In  whichever  of 
these  ways  this  chord  is  taken,  it  has  one  and  the  same 
note,  the  key-note,  for  its  root,  or  fundamental  bass. 
This  fundamental  note,  as  the  principal  sound,  or  the 
parent  of  all  the  other  harmonies,  is  called  the  generator  ; 
and  the  two  other  sounds  which  it  produces,  and  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,    inclusive  of  its  octave,   are 


called  i\s  harmonics;  whence  the  term  Jimdamenlal  ovtlto- 
rongh  bass  has  been  applied  to  this  branch  of  the  science 
of  music  which  teaches  the  connexion  and  disposition 
of  the  several  chords,  or  the  relations  which  other  notes 
bear  to  the  fundamental  or  bass  note  in  a  chord ;  and  it  is 
so  called  because  it  serves  as  the  foundation  of  harmony, 
on  which  depend  all  the  rules  of  composition. 
Direct  and  inverted  Chords.  When  the  bass  consists  of 
the  key-note,  this  chord,  whatever  may  be  its  position, 
is  said  to  be  direct  ;  but  when,  instead  of  this  root-note, 
some  other  note  of  the  chord  of  the  bass  is  taken  for 
the  bass,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inverted.  Of  the  com- 
mon chord,  there  are  two  inversions.  The /?;•«/  inver- 
sion is  when  the  bass  changes  to  the  third  of  the  key- 
note, which  is  called  the  chord  of  tlie  sixth,  and  is  in- 
dicated by  the  numerical  figure  6,  I,  or  «,  as  in  fig.  9. 
It  is  so  called  because  the  fundamental  bass,  being  six 
notes  higher  than  the  actual  bass,  this  becomes,  by  its 
removal  to  the  third,  six  notes  distant  therefrom.  The 
second  inversion  is  denominated  the  chord  of  the  sixth 
and  fourth,  which  is  made  by  moving  the  bass  up  to  tlie 
fifth  of  the  harmony  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chord  of 
the  sixth   is  made  by  moving  it  up  to  the  third;  this  i.s 

indicated  by  the  numerical  figures  \,  or  n^  as  fig.  10. 
Plate  No.  II.  (51). 
Discords.  The  chord  of  tlie  seventh  is  the  fundamental 
discord,  being  that  from  which  all  other  discords  are 
derived ;  it  is  formed  by  adding  the  seventh  of  the  bass 
to  its  common  chord  :  thus,  supposie  the  common  chord 
to  C  to  be  E,  G,  and  C,  then  the  seventh  lo  C,  being 
one  short  of  the  octave,  namely,  B,  is  added ;  wherefore 
E,  G,  B,  and  C,  make  the  chord  of  C.  This  chord  is 
indicated  by  the  figure  7,  s  iSrc.  as  in  fig.  14.  The  in- 
versions of  this  chord  are  of  two  kinds.  The  Jirst  inver- 
sion, called  the  chord  of  the  sixth-fifth,  and  marked  by  the 
figures  %  as  in  fig.  15,  is  formed  by  adding  the  seventh 
of  the  third  below.  The  second  inversion  is  called  the 
chord  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  is  marked  b}'  the 

figures  4,    as   in  fig.   16 ;    it  is  formed  by   adding  the 

seventh  of  the  fourth  above.  The  third  and  last  inver- 
sion is  that  where  the  bass  changes  to  the  seventh,  which 
is  called  the  c/(on/  of  the  second  and  fourth,  and  is  in- 
dicated by  the  figures  4,  as  in  fig.  17.  The  other  dis- 
cords consist  of  such  as  are  derived  from  the  funda- 
mental or  direct  chord,  which  are  three  in  number;  and 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  seventh,  of  which  there 
are  two.  The  frst  derivative  from  the  direct  chord  is 
called  the  chord  (f  tlie  fourth,  and   is  marked  by  the 

figures  5,  or  \,  or  simply  4,  as  in  fig.  11.  It  is  formed 
by  leaving  out  the  third  in  a  common  chord,  and  taking 
the  fourth  in  the  place  of  it.  This  is  sometimes  called 
a  discord  of  suspension  to  the  triad.  The  second  deriva- 
tive is  the  chord  of  the  ninth,  which  is  made  by  playing 
the  ninth  instead  of  the  eighth,  and  is  marked  by  the 

figures  5,  as  fig.  12.  The  third  derivative,  called  the 
chord  of  the  fourth  and  ninth,  is  formed  by  bJending  the 
two  other,  and  is  marked  by  the  figures  '*,  as  in  fig.  12. 
The  two  chords  derived  from  the  seventh  are  the  chord 
rf  the  seventh  and  ninth,  and  the  chord  of  the  fourth  and 

seventh.  The  first,  marked  by  the  figures  j,  as  fig.  18, 
consists  of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth,  instead  of 
the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of  the  same  bass  note.     The 
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second,  marked  by  the  figures  i,  as  in  fig.  19,  has  two 

notes  shiiilar  to  the  last  inversion  of  the  seventh,  and  is, 
ill  fact,  the  common  chord  of  the  semitone  below.  To 
discords  belong  preparation,  percussion,  and  resolution. 
Preparation  of  Discords.  The  preparation  of  a  discord 
is  by  tlie  note  which  forms  the  discord  being  heard  iu 
the  preceding  chord  as  a  concord. 
Percussion   of  Discords.      Percussion   of  a   discord   is  the 

striking  or  sounding  it  after  it  has  been  prepared. 
Bcsulution  of  Discords.      The   resolution   of  a   discord   is 
the  conversion  of  the  note  which  forms  the  discord  into 
a  concordant  note  in  the  next  chord. 
Composition.     Composition  is  the  production  of  any  new 
piece  of  music  according  to  the  established   rules   of 
harmony  and  modulation.     Modidation  is  that  branch 
of  the  science  which  consists  in  an  artful  transition  of 
melody  or  harmony,  or  both,  from  one  key  to  another. 
Such  transitions  are  founded  on  the  admitted  relations 
which  any  given  key  bears  to  some  other ;  as   of  any 
major  key  with  its  fifth,    its  fourth,    its  third,    or  its 
second  in  the  minor  mode ;  or  of  any  minor  key  with 
its  fifth,  its  fourth,   its  third,  its  seventh,   and  its  sixth 
in  the  major.  Sec.     Compositions  are  distinguished  into 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  several 
parts  ;    as  imitation,    when   the  notes   of  the   bass  are 
made  to  copy,   by  their  intervals  (in  the  same  or  some 
related  key),  those  announced  by  the  notes  of  the  treble ; 
fugue,  when  a  certain  series  of  single  sounds  is  given 
out,  in  part  as  a  text,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  same  or  some 
related  key,  and  pursued  by  the  other  parts ;  the  canon, 
so  named   on  account  of  the  strictness  of  its  rules,  is  a 
studied  and  uninterrupted  imitation,  or  rather  reiteration, 
of  one   part  throughout  the  other  parts.     'Y\\e  fugue  is, 
moreover,   divided  into   simple,  double,   and   counter ; 
the   canon   into    augmented,    diminished,   reversed,   in- 
verted, &c. 
MUSI'CIANS,  Company  of  (Mus.)  bear,  as  in 
the   annexed  figure,    "  Azure,   a  swan  with 
wings    expanded,    chanting  within    a   double 
tressure  counterflory,  argent,  on  a  chief,  gules, 
two  lions   of  England,  and  between  them  a 
pale,  or,  charged  with  a  rose  of  Lancaster. 
MUSI'E  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  in  Holland  equal  to  about 

the  fifth  of  an  English  pint. 
MU'SIMON  (Zool.)  the  name  of  an  animal,  supposed  to  be 
a  species  of  sheep,  which  is  said  to  have  been  abundant  in 
Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
MU'SING   (Sport.)  the  passing  of  a  hare  through  a  hedge. 
MUSK  (Bot.)  and  Musk  Cranesbill,  the  Erodium  moschatttm, 
a  perennial,  so  called  from  its  musky  scent. — Musk,  or  Musk 
Ochra,  is  the  name  given,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  Hibiscus 
nbclnioschus  of  Linn;eus,  on  account  of  its  musky  smell. — 
iVIusk-Apple  and  Musk-Pear,  a  delicious  sort  of  apple  and 
pear,  so  called  from  the  fragrancy  of  their  smell. — Musk- 
Rose,  the  Rosa  moschala  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  highly  odorous  oil  which   is  extracted  from  it  in 
Tunis,  where  it  grows  in  the  hedges. 
Musk  [Chem.)   an   oily   friable   brown   matter,  of  a  strong 
fragrant  smell,  and  bitterish  taste,  which  is  taken  from  a  bag 
near  the  prepuce  of  the  Moschus,  or  Musk. 
Musk  (Zool.)  the   Mosc/ius  of   Linna;us,    an   animal   about 
2';  feet  long,  which  lives  solitary  on  the  Alpine  mountains 
of  Asia. — Musk-Iiat,  the  Mus  zilniliicus,  an  animal  of  the 
rat  and  beaver  tribe,  so  called  from  the  musky,  oily  fluid 
which  it  secretes  by  the  gland  of  the  anus. — iMusk  Cavy, 
the  Mus  pdoridcs  of  Linna;us. 
MU'SKET  (Mil.)  or  Musquet,  the  most  serviceable  and  com- 
modious sort  of  fire-arms  that  is  commonly  used  in  the 
army.     It  carries  a  ball  from  two  to  twenty-nine  pounds, 
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and  is  about  three  feet  in  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
pan.     At  first  muskets  were  very  lieavy,  and  could  not  be 
fired  without  a  match-lock. — Muskei-proqf,  an  epithet  for 
that  which  resists  the  force  of  a  musket-ball. 
MU'SKET-BASKETS  (Fort.)   baskets  about  a  foot,  or  a 
foot  and  a   half  high,    eight    or  ten    inches   diameter   at 
bottom,  and  one  foot  at  the  top  ;  so  that,  being  filled  with 
earth,   there  is  room   to  lay  a  musket  between  them  at 
bottom. 
MU'SLIN  (Com.)  a  fine  sort  of  cotton  cloth  so  called,  as 
having  a  downy  mass  resembling  moss,  called  in  French 
mousse. 
MUSQUET  (Mil.)  vide  Musket. 

MUSQUETE'ER  (Mil.)  or  iV«stoffr.s,  soldiers  armed  with 
muskets,  who,  on  a  march,  carried  only  their  rests  and 
ammunition,  having  boys  to  bear  their  muskets  after  them. 
This  sort  of  fire-arms  having  been  superseded  by  one  of 
lighter  make,  which  is  come  into  universal  use,  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  army  is  now  laid  aside. 
MUSQUETOO'N  (Md.)  short  thick  muskets  whose  bore 

is  the  thirty-eighth  part  of  their  length. 
MU'SROLL  (Man.)  in  French  muserole,  the  noseband  of  a 

horse's  bridle. 
MU'SSA  (ArchcFol.)  Moss. 

MUSS.^'NDA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penlandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  superior. —  CoR.  petal 
one. — Stau.  Jilaments  fi\e\  anthers  linear. — Vist.germ 
ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  berry  oblong ; 
seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Musstsndafrondosa, 
folium,  seu  Belilla,  S,c. 
Muss.«NDA  is  also  the  Gardenia  arinata  of  Linnasus. 
MU'SSEL  (Conch.)  a  testaceous  animal,  the  Mytilus  of  Lin- 
nsEus,  which  is  found  lodged  in  limestone,  or  in  deep  beds 
under  water.     It  affords  a  rich  food,  which  is,  however, 
hurtful  to  many  constitutions. 
MU'SSELIN  (Com.)  vide  Muslin. 

MU'SSULMAN  (Theol.)  in  the  Arabic  Moslem,  signifying 

faithful ;  is  the  title  by  which  the  INIahometans  distinguish 

themselves. 

MUST  (Chem.)  sweet  wine  newly  pressed  from  the  grapes. 

MUSTA'CHES  (Cus.)  in  Italian  Mostaccio,  that  part  of  the 

beard  growing  on  the  upper  lip. 
MU'STARD    (Bot.)  the  Sinapis  of  Linn^us,  an  annual,  the 
seed  of  which  is  sharp  and  biting.— Buckler-Mustard,  vide 
Buckler. — Hedge-Mustard,  the  Sisymbrium  iris,  an  annual. 
— Mithradate-Mustard,  the   Thlaspi  arvensc,  an  annual. — 
Tower-Mustard,  the   Turritis,   an  annual.— Treacle-Mus- 
tard, thcThlaspi. 
MUSTE'LA  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.   Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Ferte. 
Generic  Character.     Foreteeth,  upper  six,  erect  and  acute ; 

lower  six  obtuse  ;  tongue  smooth. 
Species.  This  comprelieuds  the  Otter,  Badger,  Martin, 
Sable,  Polecat,  Ferret,  Stoat,  or  Ermine,  and  some 
species  of  the  Weasel.  The  following  are  the  principal 
species;  namely, — Mustcla  Intra,  seu  Lutra  vulgaris, 
in  French  loutre,  the  Common  Otter. — Mustcla  lutrecla, 
Lutra  lutreola,  seu  Viverra  lutreola.  Smaller  Otter. — 
Mustela  lutris,  seu  Lutra  marina.  Sea  Otter. — Mustek 
vi.mn,  Lutra,  seu  J'ison,  the  Minx. — Mustcla foina,  seu  ^ 
Viverra  foina,  in  French  fouinc,  the  Martin.- il/Hs/f/a 
martes,  "seu  Viverra  martes,  in  French  niarte,  the  Pii»e 
Martin. — Muslela,  seu  Viverra  canadensis,  the  Pekan.-— 
Mustela  zibellina,  seu  sobclla,  seu  Viverra  zibellina,  in 
French  zibeline,  the  Sable. — Mustela  putorius,  Putorius, 
seu  Viverra  putorius,  in  French  putois,  the  Pole-Cat, 
or  Fitchet.— M«.?/e/rt  furo,  Furo,  seu  Viverra  faro,  in 
French  Furet  and  Furct-putois,  the  YexKi.  — Mustela 
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trmhiea,    seu    Viverra   erminea,    in   French    Roselet   ei 
HermuUne,  the  Stoat  and    Ermine. — Miistela  vulgaris, 
Mustela,   seu    Viverra  vulaaris,  in  French  Belctte,  the 
Common  Weasel. — Musteta  galera,  seu  Viverra  galera, 
in  French  Tayra,  ou  Galera,  the  Guinea  Weasel. — Mus- 
tela,  seu  Viverra  barbara,  the  Guiana  Weasel. 
jNIU'STER  {Mil.)  a  review  of  troops  under  arms,  in  order 
to  take   account  of  their  numbers,   condition,   accoutre- 
ments,   and    arras.  —  JSlusler-Master   General,    an   officer 
who  takes  account  of  every  regiment,  as  to  their  number, 
horses,    arms,     &c.  —  Muster-Roils,    lists    of  the    officers 
and  men  in    every  regiment,   troop,    or   company.  —  To 
pass  Muster,    to  be  borne   upon  the  establishment  of  a 
regiment,  &c. 

MU'STI  (Polit.)  one  born  of  a  mulatto  father  and  white 
mother,  or  vice  versa. 

MU'STUS  (Chem.)  tlie  while  calx  of  urine. 

MU'TA  (Archccol.)  Mews,  an  inclosure  for  birds,  particu- 
larly hawks;  also  a  kennel  for  dogs. 

MUTA'RE  {Archaol.)  to  mew  up  hawks  in  the  time  of  their 
moulting. 

MUTA'TION  (^Mus.)  the  changes  or  alterations  that  happen 
in  the  order  of  sounds  which  compose  melody. 

MUTATIO'NES  {Ant.)  the  stages  or  places  where  the 
couriers  w-ere  supplied  with  fresh  horses. 

MU'TCHKIN  {Com.)  a  liquid  measure  used  in  Scotland, 
containing  four  gills,  or  the  fourth  pari  of  a  Scotch  pint. 

MUTE  {Laic)  a  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  at  the  bar 
when  he  refuses  to  plead  to  his  indictment. 

Mute  Letters  {Gram.)  letters  yielding  no  sound  of  them- 
selves without  the  help  of  vowels  ;  as  b,  c,  d,  J]  g,  k,  p, 
q,  t.  Those  letters  are  also  called  mxi.te  which  are  not 
sounded  in  certain  words ;  as  A  in  hour,  &c. 

Mute  Signs  (Astrol.)  such  as  take  names  from  creatures 
which  have  no  voice ;  as  Cancer,  Pisces,  Scorpio. 

Mute  {Min.)  an  epithet  for  minerals  which  do  not  ring  when 
they  are  struck. 

Mute  (Sport.)  dogs  are  said  to  run  mute  when  they  run 
without  making  any  cry.  Mute  is  also  the  name  given  to 
the  dung  of  hawks,  &c. 

MUTELLI'NA  (Bot.)  the  Phi/Uandrium  mutellina  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

MUTES  (Cus.)  undertaker's  men,  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  stand  at  the  door  of  the  deceased  until  the  corpse 
is  brought  out. 

Mutes  {Polit.)  dumb  persons  kept  in  the  Grand  Seignor's 
palace,  whose  office  it  is  to  strangle  such  as  fall  under  the 
Sultan's  displeasure. 

MU'TILATED   {Mil.)  deprived  ofthe  use  of  any  limb. 

Mutilated  {Archit.)  an  epithet  for  statues,  or  any  building 
where  a  member  is  wanting. 

Mutil.^ted  Degrees  (Astrol.)  certain  degrees  in  several 
signs,  which  threaten  the  person  that  has  them  ascending, 
with  lameness,  halting,  &c. 

MUTI'LLA  (Ent.)  or  American  Ant,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  Hymenopterous  Order,  having  the  antenna 
filiform  ;_/me;'i-  four  ;  jaw  membranaceous;  /;yj  projecting 
obconic ;  iiings  in  most  species  none ;  body  pubescent ; 
thorax  retuse  behind  ;  sting  pungent. 

MUTINY  {Mil.)  in  the 'Italian  mutino,  from  the  Latin 
mutire,  to  mutter;  a  term  now  applied  to  any  seditious  or 
refractory  conduct  among  soldiers  or  sailors. 

MUTI'SIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polygamia  superjlua. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common.  —  CoR.  compound. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  cylindric.  —  PlST.  germ 
short ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  two,  bristle-shaped — Per. 
none ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Mutisia  clematis. 
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MU'TITAS  {Med.)  dumbness;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  C'ul- 

len's  Nosology,  Class  Locales,  Order  Dy.icinesiee. 
MUTT(C'oni.)  a  corn  measure  in  Switzerland,  equal  to  about 

four  English  bushels. 
MU'TUAL  Debts  {Law)  vide   Set-off.  —  Mutual  Promises, 
where  one  man  promises  to  pay  another  a  sum  of  money, 
in   consideration  whereof  he   promises   to    do   a   certain 
act,  &c. 
MUTUA'TUS  (Lati')  i.e.  borrowed;  an  action  of  debt  lies 
upon  a  mutuatus  when  a  man  owes  another  10/.  who  has  a 
note  for  the  same  without  a  seal. 
MUTU'LE     {Archit.)    a  sort    of    square    modilion  in  the 
cornice  of  the  Doric  order,  which  seems   to  support  the 
corona  and  the  superior  members. 
MU'TUUM  {Law)  the  contract  by  which  things  are  given, 
which  cannot  be  used  without  their  extinction,  or  alien- 
ation. 
MUYD  (Coot.)  vide  Muid. 

MU'ZZLE  (Gunn.)  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
at  which  the  powder  and  ball  are  put  in.  —  Muzzle-orna- 
ments, the  ornaments  round   the  muzzle. — Muzzle-Ring, 
that  which  encompasses  and  strengthens  the  muzzle  or 
mouth  of  a  cannon. 
Muzzle  {Mech.)  the  leather  which  is  fixed  about  the  mouth 
of  a  dog,   or  the  nose   of  a  horse,  to  prevent  them  from 
biting. 
MY'A  (Conch.)    a  genus  of  animals,  Class   Vermes,  Order 
Testacea. 
Generic  Character.     Animal  an   Ascidian  ;    shell  bivalve  ; 

hinge  with  broad,  thick,  strong  teeth. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  genus,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Gaper,  dig  into  the  sand  and  clay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  bury  themselves. 
MYAGOI'DES  (Dot.)  a  species  of  the  Z)ra6a. 
MYA'GRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetradynn- 
mia.  Order  1  Siliqnosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cai.. perianth  four-leaved. — Cor. petals 
four. — Stam.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  simple. — Pisx.  germ 
ovate  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  silique  obcor- 
date ;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Myagrum 
orientale,  seu  Rapistrum,  Oriental  Gold  of  Pleasure. — 
Myagrum  hispanicum,  seu  Sinapi,  Spanish  Gold  of  Plea- 
sure.— Myagrum   sativum,  Alyssum,  Cumelina,  seu  Meen- 
chia,  Cultivated  Gold  of  Pleasure;  but  the — Myagrum 
perenne.   Perennial  Gold   of   Pleasure,   is   a   perennial. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.IIist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.  ;    Park.    Theat.  Bot. ;   Rail  Hist. ;    Tourn. 
Inst. 
Myagrum  is  also  the  Anastatica  syriaca  of  Linna;us. 
MYCE  (Med.)  /k.>k)i;  a  winking,  closing,  or  obstruction,  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes,  to  ulcers,  and  to  the  viscera,  especially 
the  spleen,  where  it  imports  obstruction. 
MYCES  (Surg.)  or  Myce,  a  fungus,  such  as  arises  in  ulcers 

and  wounds. 
MYCETO'PHAGUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Silpha, 
comprehending,  according  to   Fabricius,  such    insects  as 
have  their  lip  rounded  entire. 
MYCTE'RIA  (Urn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  Gralla. 
Generic   Character.     Bill   sharp- pointed ;    nostrils    linear; 

tongue  small,  or  sometimes  none  ;  Jeet  four-toed. 
Species.     This  bird,  called  in  English  the  Jabiru,   inhabits 
New  Holland. 
MYCTERI'SMUS    (Rhet.)    ^.t-xT«f.<r^»;,    signifies    literally 
wiping  the  nose,  but  is  figuratively  employed  for  a  severe 
kind  of  sarcasm. 
MYCTHI'SMOS    (Med.)    from  ,*f|<-,    to  mutter;     a   sort 
of   sighing  or  groaning  during  respiration.      Hippocrat. 
Coac. 
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IMYCONOI'DES  (Med.)  ^t,»«.i.Ji; ;  an  epithet  for  an  ulcer 
full  of  mucus. 

IMV'DAS  {Eiil.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Miisca,  compre- 
lit'iuiiiig,  according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  wiiich  have 
a  sucker  with  a  single  bristle  without  a  sheath ;  the  aii- 
Irnna-  approximate,  with  an  ovate  compressed  club. 

r^IVDE'SIS  (Med.)  y^il^ftric,  from  iJ.vi'xx,  to  be  moist;  a  cor- 
ruption of  any  part  from  an  excess  of  moisture,  applied 
by  Galen  particularly  to  the  eyelids. 

MV'DON  (Med.)  Uioia,)^  fungous  flesh  in  an  ulcer.  Pull. 
Oiwm.  1.  i,  segni.  191. 

MYDRIA'SIS  (Med.)  («,u^pia<ric,  a  disease  of  the  eye,  con- 
sisting in  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  a  con- 
Sdiueiit  dinmess. 

MYGl'NDAS  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  -i  Tctrandria, 
Order  3  Tetragynia. 

Generic  Charncler.  Cal.  perianth  small. — Cor.  ;;r/fl/i  four. 
— Sr AM.  Jiliiments  four;  aH</ie«  roundish, — ViST.  genn 
roundish;  styles  four;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  drupe  glo- 
bular ;  seed-nut  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the  'Myginda  B/ia- 
conia,  seu  Crossopclalutn,  native  of  Jamaica. 

MYL.VBRIS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Miloe,  com- 
prehending, according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  of  this 
tribe  which  are  winged,  having  the  shells  as  long  as  the 
abdomen. 

MYLA'CRIS  (Anat.)  fi.vX<txfU,  the  Patella.     Gorr.  Dcf.  Med. 

MY'LO  (Anat.)  from  f*"^*!,  the  grinder,  is  used  in  compo- 
sition to  express  such  muscles  as  are  attached  to  the  grind- 
ers, as  —  Myloglossi,  from  '/Aairo-a,  the  tongue,  small 
muscles  of  the  tongue. — Myloht/oideiis,  a  muscle  inserted 
in  the  Os  hyoidcs,  which  it  serves  to  pull  upwards,  for- 
wards, or  to  either  side. — Mylopharyngeus,  a  muscle  of 
the  pharynx,  otherwise  called  the  constrictor  pharyngis 
superior. 

MYLOGLO'SSI  (Anat.)    vide  Mylo. 

IMYLOHYOI'DEU.S   (Anat.)  vide  Mylo. 

MY'LON  (Med.)  vide  Staphyloma. 

MYLOPHARY'XGEUS  (Anat.)  vide  Mylo. 

MYOCE'PHALON  (Anat.)  a  small  tumour  in  the  uvea  tu- 
nica of  the  eye,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
KsCstA/,  the  head  of  jjiivm,  a  fly. 

MYOCOILl'TES  (Med.)  an  inflammation  in  the  muscles  of 
the  belly. 

MYO'CTONOS  (Bot.)  Aconite. 

MYOUE.SO'PSIA  (Med.)  a  disease  of  the  eyes  in  which  a 
person  sees  black  spots  resembling  fj^vXx,  flies,  &-c. 

MYO'DES  PLATISMA  (Anal.)  a  broad  muscular  expan- 
sion in  the  neck  proceeding  from  a  fat  membrane. 

MYO'LOGY  (Anat.)  y^vo-Myix,  from  ,<aDs,  a  muscle,  and  Ao'/n?, 
a  discourse ;  a  description  of  the  muscles. 

MY'O.MANCY  (Anat.)  from  /^Ss,  a  mouse,  and  )u.«»tii«,  a 
prophecy ;  a  kind  of  divination,  or  method  of  foretelling 
ftiture  events  by  means  of  mice. 

MYOP.V'RA  (.Int.)  a  pirate's  ship  among  the  Romans, 
which  was  constructeci  so  as  to  serve  as  a  merchant-ship 
or  a  man  of  war.  Cic.  de  Itepnb.  I.  3  ;  Sallu.it.  Hist.  I.  ;i ; 
Pint  in  Anton.;  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.\.  5;  Aon.  c.  3  ;  Gy- 
r/dd.  de  Navignl. 

INIYO'J'IA  (Med.)  shortness  of  sight,  from  fAiia,  to  shut,  and 
a-^/,  the  eye. 

MYGPO'RUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chss  U  Didynamia, 
Order  'J  Aiigiu.ipennia. 

Generic  Character.     Cat,,  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  four. — 1'ist.  ger/n  oblong — P£it. 
berry  one-celled  ;  seed  one  or  two. 
fiprries.     The  species  are  tlie — Mynporum  livtum  pnl/esccns 
et  trnui folium,  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

MY'OPS  (Med.)  one  that  is  nearsighted. 
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MYORE'SHALON    [Med.)    the    uvea  growing   over  the 

sight. 
MYO'SIS   (Med.)  a  disease  in  the  eye  consisting  in  a  eon- 
traction,  or  too  small  perforation  of  the  pupil. 
MYOSO'TIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  half-cleft. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  small. — Pi  sT.  Fcnn 
four;  style   filiform;  stigma   blunt.  —  Per.  none;  seeds 
four. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Myosotis  scor- 
pioides,  Echiuni,  seu  Auricula,  Mouse-ear  Scorpion-grass. 
— Myosotis  Virginiuna,  seu  r'y?;o^>-/osiH)H,  Virginian  Scor- 
pion-grass.— Myosotis  Lapula,  Lilhospermum,  seu  Bnglos- 
sum,  Prickly-seeded  Scorpion-grass,  d-c.    Dod.  Pempt.; 
Banh.  Hist.;  Bauh.   Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;   Rnii  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 
MYOSU'RUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  7  Pohjgynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai^,  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam.  filame7its  five;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.^ecni 
numerous;  style  none;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none;  seeds 
many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Myosurus 
minimus,  Mouse -tail. 
MYO'TOMY    (Anat.)   ii^vnTdftjU,  from    ffJii,,    a   muscle,   and 

Tiiz-iu,  to  cut ;  a  dissection  of  muscles. 
MYO'XUS  (Zool.)    a   genus   of  animals.   Class   Mammalia, 
Order  Glires. 

Generic  Character.     Front-teeth  two,  the  upper  cuneated, 
the  lower  compressed ;  grinders  four  in  each  jaw ;  vibrissa: 
long;  tail  cylindric  and  villose;  legs  of  equal  length. 
Species.     The  following  are  the  principal  species,  namely, 
the — Myoxns  glis,   Glis,   Sciurus  glis,   seu  Mus  glis,  in 
French  le  Loir,  the  Fat  Dormouse. — Myo.vus   muscardi- 
nus,  Musca  avellanarius,  in  French  le  Muscardin,  the 
Common   Dormouse,   or   Sleeper. — Myo.rus    Chrysnrus, 
seu  Hystri.t  chrysnrus,  in  French  le  Lerut  il  queue  doree. 
Gilt-tailed  Dormouse. — Myoxus  gucrlingus,    in  French 
le  grand  Guerlinguet,  the  Guerlinguet,   or  Ferruginous 
Dormouse. — Myo.vns  AJricanus,  Earless  Dormouse. 
MYRA'COPON  (Med.)  /«,i;f««T«;    a  sort  of  ointment  re- 
commended in  cases  of  lassitude,  by  Galen.     De   Comp- 
Med.  per  Gen.  1.  7,  c.  12. 
MYRA'PIUM  (Bot.)  a  musk  pear. 
MY'RIAD  (Arith.)  a  term  used  sometimes   to  denote  the 

number  of  10,000. 
MY'RICA  (Bot.)  ^i/piKii;  a  tree  which,  according  to  Hesy- 
chius,  was  so  called,  oaro  tS  ^i/pi<r<«i,  i.  e.  from  mourning, 
because  the  son  of  Cinyras  was  changed  into  the  myrica. 
It  grew  by  stagnant  waters,  and  was  used  to  bind  the 
heads  of  criminals  as  a  mark  of  ignominy;  but  in  Persia 
the  priests  used  to  bear  rods  of  the  myrica  in  their  hands 
whenever  they  offered  up  any  imprecations.  It  was  rec- 
koned both  an  unlucky  and  an  unfruitful  tree,  as  we  learn 
from  Quintius  Calaber  when  speaking  of  Teucer,  who,  at 
the  games  given  in  honour  of  Achilles,  stumbled  against 
the  myrica  and  fell. 
<iuinl.  Calab.  1.  I-. 

Tm  yaf  fx  Sio    /SaMv,  ii'iTij  'im 

Nicand.  Thcriac. 

Kai    /JUV^iKtli    >.O;^Ct0   1119    7rUVCiKXp~iU.   ^Uf//iOV 

Hippocrnt.  de  Morb.  Mul.  1.  '2 ;  Thenphrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
1.  )-,  c.  7  ;  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  12  ;  Virg.  eclog.  -t,  v.  2  ;  Dioscor. 
1.  1 ,  c.  1 16  ;  Plin.  I.  IM,  c.  21  ;  Macrob.  Salnrnal.  I.  2,  C.16. ' 
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MyRICA  ill  the  Liiineaii  si/stem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioccia,  Order  4  Tctrauclria. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.    nvienl  ovate. —  Cor.  none. — 
STAM.Ji/nmeiits  four;   anthers  twin.  —  PiST.  n;enn  sub- 
ovate  ;    styles   two  ;   stigma   simple.  —  PiiR.    berry   one- 
celled  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.      The  species  are  shrubs,    as   the — Myrica  gn/c, 
Rhus,  Myrtiis,  scu  Ekcagnu^,  Sweet  Gale,   Sweet  Wil- 
low,   or  Candle-Berry  Myrtle. — Myrica  montaua,    seu 
Biixiis,  Mountain  Candle-Berry  15e!l. — Myrira  ttagi,  seu 
Nnneia,  Japonese  Candle-Berry  Bell,  &c.    Dod.  Pempt.; 
BaiJi.  Hist.;    Bnuh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tlieat. 
Bot.  ;   Raii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
MYRI'NGA  (Anat.)  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
MYRIOPHY'LLUiM  (Boi.)  ix,vf>i^^M.c,,  in  Latin  millefolium, 
a  plant  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  its  leaves.     It  is  a 
vulnerary  plant  according   to  Dioscorides.     Diuscor.  1.  i, 
C.  115;   Plin.  1.  21,  c.  IG. 
Myriophyi.lum,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  21  Monoccia,  Order  7  Pnlynndria. 
Generic   C/iaracfer.      Cal.  perianth    four-leaved. —  Cor. 
none. — St  am.  filaments  eight;   anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germs  four;  slijle  none;  stigtna  pubescent. — Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — MyrinphyUum 
spicatmn,  seu  Pntamogiton,  Spiked-Water  Milfoil. — l\Iy- 
riopht/llum  verliciUatum,  seu  Millefuliitm,  Wliorled-Water 
Milfoil. 
MYRIOTHE'C.A.  IBot.)  a  species  of  the  il/ffra/Za. 
MYRl'STICA   (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants.   Class   16   Mona- 
delphia.  Order  1   Trinndria. 

Generic  Charncler.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— St.\'m.  f laments   one;   anthers  three   to   one. — Pist. 
germ    ovate;    style   short;   stigma   bifid — Per.   capsule 
fleshy  ;  seeds  nut  roundish. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Myristica  aroma- 
tica,  seu  Nux,  Aromatic,  or  True  Nutmeg-Tree. — My- 
rislica  sebijera,  seu  Virola,  &c. 
MYRME'CIA   {Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class  4   Tetran- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  oneAetcvcA. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  s(;/?e  filiform  ;  s/in-iH«  bilamellate. — Per.  capsule 
long  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the  Myrmecia 
tachia,  seu  Tachia. 
MYRME'CLA.S  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  having  little  knots 

like  to  iJi,v(u,y,Kia:,  warts. 
MYRME'CIOX  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  spider.     Plin.  1.  29,  c.  4. 
MYRMECl'TES  (Min.)  a  stone  having  in  it  the  figure  of 

IJi.ticu,>l,  a  pismire. 
MYRMECO'LEO  (Zool.)  a  creature  which  feeds  on  pismires. 
MYRMECO'PHAGA    (Zool.)    a   genus   of  animals.    Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Bruta. 

Generic  Character.     Teeth  none;  tongue  cylindric ;  mouth 

lengthened  into  a  somewhat  tubular  form  ;  body  covered 

with  hair.     This  animal  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

Ant-Eater,    because   it  subsists   principally  upon  ants, 

which  it  collects  with  its  long  worm-formed  tongue. 

Species.     The  principal  species  are  as  follow  ;  namel}',  the 

Myrmccophaga  jnbata,  in  French  Tnmnnoir,  Great  Ant- 

Eater. — 3Iyrmecophaga  tridacti/la,  the  Tamandua  Guacn, 

or  Three-toed  Ant-Eater. — Myrmccophaga  didactyla,  in 

French   Fourmiller,   Little  Ant- Eater.  —  Myrmccophaga 

Capensis,  in  French  Cochon  de  Terre,  Cape  Ant- Eater. 

MYRME'LEON  (Ent.)  the  Lion-Ant,  a  genus  of  in.sects,  of 

the  Neuropterous  Order,  having  the  mouth  with  a  horny 

acute  mandible  ;yfe/fn«  six;  antenna  thicker  at  the  tip; 

•wings  deflected  ;  tail  of  the  male  armed  with  a  forceps. 

MYRMILLO'NES  {.4nt.)  or  Mirmillones,  Roman  gladiators 
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who  fought  against  the  Retiarii.     They  were  armed  with  a 
sword,  head-piece,  and  shield. 
Juvcn.  Sat.  8,  v.  200. 

vec  7iiiirmUhvi'is  in  aymis, 

Xec  galea  J'ticiem  adicoiidit. 

On  the  top  of  the  head  piece  they  wore  a  ship  embossed, 

called  ju-<ify.«p<s,  from  which  they  are  supposed  by  some  to 

derive  their  name.     Others   derive  it  from  the  .Myrmedo- 

nians,  the  soldiers  of  Achilles,      [vide  Retiarii] 

MYROBA'LANUS  (Bot.)  ^.^fo,5a;isi«4,  a  fruit  of  the  plum 

kind  growing  in  the    East    Indies,    which   was   reckoned 

astringent  and  refrigerating.     J)inscor.  1.  2,  c.  SOt ;  Plin. 

1.  12,  c.  21  ;   Trallian.\.7,'c.  8. 

MYROBATI'NDUM  (Hut.)  the   I.atann  trifolia  of  LimiKUS. 

MYROBRECHA'RII    (.Int.)   those  who  anointed  people's 

heads  and  perfumed  their  hair. 
MYRODE'NDRU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Poly 
andria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cat.,  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals five. —  STA.M.^7n«?t';;(i  twenty  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pist.  o-£'r?»  roundish;  .rfy/elong;  stigrna  capitate. — Per. 
five-celled  ;  seeds  solitaiy. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Myrodendrum  balsami- 
/erum,  seu  Houmiri. 
MYRO'DIA  (/iot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  S  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Sta^i.  Jilaments   slender;    anthers   nine. —  Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;    style  filiform ;   stigma  large. — Per.  drupe 
dry ;  seeds  angular. 
Species.     The  species  are  the  Myrodia  turhinata  et  longi- 
flora. 
MY'RON  (Med.)  iJ-ifoi,  a  medicate  ointment. 
MYROPIIY'LLON  (Bot.)  vide  Myriophyllum. 
MYRO'SMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  ISIonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double.  —  Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filament  one;  anther  ovate. — Pist.  germ 
inferior;  style  thick  ;  .':tigma  open. — Per.  cn^Aw/e  three- 
celled  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Myrosma  canna-formis,  is 
a  shrub. 
MYROSPE'RMU.M  (Bot)  another  name  for  the  Myro.ry 

Ion  of  LInnKus. 
MYRO'XYLON  [Bot.)    the  Xyhscema  sunveolens  of  Lin- 

na.us. 
MYRRH  (Bot.)  myrrha,  a  gum  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Acacia  vera,  of  Linnaius.  The  tree  which  yields 
the  myrrh  grows  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Good  myrrh  is  of  a  turbid  black  red  colour,  solid,  and 
heavy,  of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves 
almost  totally  in  boiling  water,  and  as  the  solution  cools 
the  resinous  matter  subsides.  Rectified  spirits  dissolve 
less  of  this  substance  than  water,  but  extract  the  resinous 
matter,  in  which  the  bitterness  resides  more  completely, 
leaving  the  gummy  matter,  which  is  insipid,  in  an  undis- 
solved state,  [vide  Myrrha] 
MY'RRHA  (Bnt.)  /*'??«,  Myrrh, otherwisecaIled<rf<.t/'p»«,asweet 
gum  which  drops  from  a  tree  of  the  .same  name  ;  so  called 
according  to  Ovid,  from  Myrrha,  the  daughter  of  Cyniras, 
king  of  the  Cyprians,  who  was  changed  into  this  tree. 
Ovid.  Metam.  1.  10,  v.  501. 

Est  honor  ft  lachrymis ;  slillataqne  cortice  myrrha, 
Nomen  hcrilc  tenet,  riulhxiue  tucebitnr  avo. 

So  likewise  Lycophron.  v.  829. 
21. 


Fropert.  1.  3,  v.  15. 
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Ulat'ult,  juiti-iu  sHccetifa  scnccta, 
infnuidei  ctindita  Murrha  npta. 


But  it  is  most  probable  tbat  the  word  is  derived  from  /i^vfou, 
to  anoint,  because  by  reason  of  its  fragrance  it  lioUIs  the 
first  rank  as  an  ointment.     Theophiast.  Hist.  Pl:int.  1.  9, 
c.  -t ;  Diosciir.  1.  1,  c.  77  ;  Plin.  1.  I'i,  c.  H;  Arrian.  de 
Exped.  Alcxand.  1.  7  ;  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippncral. 
MvuuiiA,  in  t/ic  Liiinean  si/slem,  the  Ciciila  macnhita,  a  pe- 
rennial of  the  Hemlock  tribe,  that  grows  in  watery  places. 
MY'RUHLS  (Rot.)  the  Athanumta  unuua  of  Linna;us. 
MYRRHI'TES  {i\lin.)  a  precious  stone  having  the  colour  of 
myrrh,  and  the  fragrant  sraell  of  a  sweet  ointment.    Plin. 
1.  37,  c.  10. 
MYRSI'NE  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Mnnogtjnin. 

Generic  Character.    C Ai.. perianth  five-parted;  leajlels  &uh- 
ovate. — Cor.  one-petalled;  segments  half-ovate. — Stam. 
Jilamcnts  five,    scarcely   visible ;    anthers  awl-shaped. — 
PisT.  germ  sub-globular  ;  style  cylindric  ;  stigma  large, 
uoollj'. — Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seed  one,  sub-globular. 
Sjyecies.     The  two  species  arc  the — Myrsine  Africana,  seu 
Vilis  .V.thiopica,  Biixus  Africana,  &c.  African  Myrsine. 
— Mi/rsine  retiisa.   Round-leaved  M3'rsine,  or  Tamaia. 
MYRSINE'UM  {Bot.)  Wild  Tennel.     Plin.  20,  c.  23. 
MYRSINI'TES  (Bnt.)  ^i-i/fr-.V,,,  a  herb  of  the  spurge  kind. 
Also  a  wine  made  of  myrtle  branches  and  leaves.    Dioscor. 
1.  4,  c.  165,  1.  5,  c.  37  ;  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  8. 
JIyrsinites   (Min.)  a  precious  stone  resembling  myrrh  in 

colour.     Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
MYRTACA'NTHA  (Bot.)   Butcher's  Broom,     [vide  Bus- 

ens'] 
MYRT.\'TUM  (Ant.)  a  pudding  having  myrtle  berries  in  it. 

Vnrro  de  Lai.  Ling.  1.  4 ;  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  29. 
M\''RTI  nffnis  (But.)  the  Lirjiiidambar  of  Linnaeus. 
niYRTIDA'NUM  (Bat.)  (-.^tX.,,,,,  a  round  fruit,  according 
to  Hippocrates ;  an  excrescence,  according  to  Dioscoridcs, 
growing  upon  the  Wild  Myrtle  ;  and  also  a  wine  improg- 
iiatcd  \iith  the  berries  of  the  Wild  Myrtle.     Hippocrat.  de 
Morb.   Mill.  1.  2;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  156;  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  29; 
Gal.  Exeges.   Voc.  Hippocrat. 
IMYRTH'O'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Celastns  myrtifoUus  of  Linnsus. 
J\IYRTII"OLIO  ufllnis  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  iVyr/Hj. 
MYRTl'LLUS  (Bot.)  a  shrub  resembling  myrtle'. 
MYRTI'TES  (But.)  i/.vfTlrnc,  a  sort  of  wine  made  of  myrtle 

leaves.      Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  36;  Plin.  1.  14,  c.  16. 
MY'RTLE  (7io/.)  a  well  known  shrub,  the  Mi/rtus  of  Lin- 
na?us.     [vide  iMi/rtus'] — Candle-berry  Myrtle  and   Dutch 
.Myrtle,  the  Mijrica. 
]\IYRTO'PH)ES'  (Bot.)  the  Mijrlns  zclanicn  of  Linna-us. 
MYRTO-CHEILl'DES    (Anat.)    the  nympluc  of  the  Pu- 

dendcc. 
MY'RTON  (Anat.)  the  Clitoris. 

IMY'R'J'US  (Bot.)  (Atfr.ii,,  the  Myrtle,  a  well  known  beautiful 
shrub,  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  sacred  to  Venus. 
Virg.  Ec.  7,  V.  61. 

Poimliia  .\ki(ltc  ^rtitimma  ;  litis  laccho  ; 
Formoiic  myrtm  Vcneri ;  tua  laurea  I'liabo. 

And  also  to  Bacchus. 
Arislophan.  Ran. 

Ociu^  t?  (teeir&iTcii 
n<:>.i!>i«f^cii  fjAi  rucurrun 

It  v.as  used  on  most  occasions  as  a  coronary  plant,  cither 
as  a  token  of  joy  or  triumph. 
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firg.  JEn.  1.  5,  V.  72, 

Sicfatiti  velat  materm  tempora  myrto. 

Ovid.  Art.  Am.  1.  2,  v.  733. 

Finis  attest  operi :  palmam  date  grata  juv^ritui  ; 
Sertiiiiue  odm-ata  myrteaferte  coma. 

Find.  Isthm.  Od.  8,  v.  147. 

^-^—  T(5  ec$fet 
i/iu(p]  TTaytLfstTi'u  V.M»iiff 

^ilfxvev. 

Euripid.  Alcest.  act  4. 

T.tl'  ill  i  x>,(i'ci  rm  MuKi)mi4i»  atccl ; 

Afixuv  Ttfii")!  //ivf^ri'i-.i  iMfx,  !7>iiKtvr. 

Horace  reckons  it  among  the  odoriferous  plants,  wherefore 
it  was  placed  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead  ; 

Jlor.  Cann.  1.  2,  od.  15. 

turn  violaria,  et 

Mijftus,  et  omnis  ct'pia  vatium 
Spargcitt  cttiietis  odoi-em. 

Eitrip.  Elect. 

Ayxf/tif/ADve^  c't  rofju/Soi  ^TifAxrfjuiioi 

Oy  Tra.TCT   CU    '/JiXC,  eitO  i   Y.'KOilX   fAUf(r.'vr,i 

and  other  poets  mention  its  predilection  for  watery  places. 
Mart.  1.  4,  ep.  13. 

AVc  fUiS  lotus  aqtias,  litlora  mtirtus  atnat. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  4. 

PaUentesqiie  liederas,  et  amantes  Uttora  mitrtos. 

Its  tenderness  is  also  alluded  to  frequently. 

Virg.  Eclog.  7. 

Hue  mihi  dum  tenei'as  dtfeiido  afrigore  mitrtos. 
Ovid.  Amor.  1.12. 

Siistitieamqtie  coma  metueiitem  frigora  myrtum. 

Aristot.    Problem,   sect.   20,    quaest.   ult. ;     Theoph.    Hist. 
Plant.  1.  4,  c.  6;  Nicand.  in  Alex.;   Cat.  de  Be  Bust.  c.  96  ; 
Columel.  1.  12  ;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  155;  Flin.  1.  15,  c.  29. 
Myrtus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth   one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — Stam.  Jilaments  many  ;    anthers   small. — 
PisT.  germ  inferior;  «/(//&•  simple;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
berry  oval ;  seeds  few. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Myrtus  commu' 
nis.    Common    Myrtle. — Myrtus   ccrasina,    seu    Arbor, 
Cherry  Mj'rtle. — Myrtus  biflorn,  seu  Carophylliis,  Two- 
Flowered  Myrtle. — Myrtus  eumine,  seu  Jumbosa.     Clus. 
Hist.;  Dod.Fenipt.;'r,auh.Hist.;   Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Tlieat.  Bot. ;   Tourn.  Inst. 
Myrtus  is  also  the  Myrtus  cerifera  of  Linnaeus. 
MYS  (Ich.)  a  shell  fisli  of  the  niussel  kind.    Plin.X.  32,  c.  11. 
MY'STAX   {Anat.)  the  hair  which  forms  the  beard  in  man. 
MY'STICE'TUS  (Zool.)  the   Balccna  mysticctus  of  Linnxus, 

the  Common  Whale. 
MY'THU'LOCiY  [Ant.)  u.vichtyU,  from  /*2«e?,  a  foblc,  and 
Aov«5,  discourse,  signifies  properly  a  discourse  upon,  or  a 
history  of,  fables;  but  it  is  applied  particularly  to  the  fabu- 
lous deities  and  heroes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also 
to  the  divine  honours  paid  them,  &c. 
MY'TILUS  (Conch.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  allied  to  the  Ascidia  ;  shell 
often  affixed  to  some  substance  by  a  beard  ;  hinge  with- 
out a  tooth,  marked  by  a  longitudinal  hollow  line,  some- 
times crenulated. 
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Species.    One  of  tlie  principal  species  is  the  Uli/tiliis  erlulis, 

the  Common  .Mussel,  from  which  small  pearls,  called 

seed  pearls,  are  procured  for  medicinal   purposes  ;   but 

they  are  now  superseded  by  crab's  claws,  &c. 

MY'TIS  (Ich.)  f)yjTtt,,  the  black  juice  which  is  found  in  the 

mouth  of  the  Sepia  or  Cuttle-fish.    Gal.  Exeges.  Voc.  Hip-   '  MYXOSA'UCO.M  A  (yicd.)  or  Mncccarneus,  a  tumour  which 
pocrat.  !      is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

MYUTiUS  {Med.)  y^ox^if:,  a  sort  of  sinking  pulse  when  the  I 
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second  stroke  is  less  than  the  first,  the  third  than  the 
second,  and  so  on  ;  so  called  from  figures  that  gradually 
lessen,  iJic-it  »fSr,  after  the  manner  of  a  tail  ;  and  if  read 
^t/Kpsc,  it  signifies  like  a  mouse's  tail.  Gal.  de  Diff.  Puis.  1. 1. 
MY'XA   (Bot.)  the  Cndin  mi/xa  of  Liimxus. 
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N.  (Ant.)  nonius,  nnmen,  SiC.     [vide  Abbreviation^ 

s.  (Arith.)  stood  formerly  a  sign  for  90. 

N.  (Gram.)  north,  noun,  &c.      [vide  Abbreviations'] 

NA'AM  [Lmv)  or  nam,  Xamium,  from  the  Saxon  neman,  to 
take ;  the  taking  or  distraining  another  man's  moveable 
goods.  It  is  a  lnv:ful  iS'ani  if  it  be  a  reasonable  distress, 
proportionate  to  the  value;  and  an  ur.lnn-ful  Nam,  if  it  ex- 
ceed the  value.     Leg.  Canut.  c.  18  ;   Horn.  Mirror.  1.  2. 

XABE'A  (Bot.)  tlie  ll/iamnus  nabea  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'BIT  (Cliem.)   powdered  sugar-cand}-. 

NA'BLIUM  (Mus.)  hzi,  a  stringed  music.il  instrument  among 
the  Hebrews,  played  on  with  botli  hands. 

NA'BOB  (Polit.)  corrupted  from  Nawaub,  an  Indian  word, 
signifying  literally  deputed ;  a  title  of  dignity  and  power. 
The  Nabobs  act  under  the  Soubahs  or  viceroys. 

NABONA'SSAlt,  .iVa  of  {Cliron.)  a  Jewish  sera,  called 
after  Xabonassar,  first  King  of  the  Babylonians,  which 
commenced  Feb.  2(i,  747  3ears  before  Christ.  Astrono- 
mical observations,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  made  from 
this  oera  to  his  time,      [vide  C7ironologi/] 

NACCAI'RE  (Arc/iccol.)  a  kind  of  kettle  introduced  by  the 
Crusaders. 

NA'CRE  (Conch.)  a  testaceous  animal,  the  Pinna  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  produces  a  strong  byssus  that  is  woven  by  the 
Italians  into  a  sort  of  silk.  The  shells  are  generallj'  found 
standing  erect  in  the  smoother  water  of  bays. 

NA'CTA  (Med.)  an  imposthumation  in  the  breast  of  a  fe- 
male. 

NA'DIR  (jiitron.)  that  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  directly 
under  our  feet,  and  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  zenith, 
which  is  over  our  heads.  The  Zenith  and  Nadir  are  the 
two  poles  of  the  horizon,  each  being  DO  degrees  distant 
from  it.  [vide  Astronomy/] — Sun's  Sadir,  the  axis  of  the 
cone  projected  bj-  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

N.EAT  {^Ied.)  those  marks  which  are  made  on  the  foetus  bv 
the  imagination  of  the  mother  in  longing  for  any  thing. 

NA'G.\.^1   [Bot.)  the  Heritiera  lilloralis  of  Linnseus. 

NAGAMUVA'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Bauhinia  scandens  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NAG  (Man.)   a  young  or  little  horse. 

NAGA'K.\  (Mil.)  an  Indian  word  for  a  drum  made  of  leek 
wood,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with  goat-skins. 

NAG.AS.\'liIU.M  [Bot.)  ihe  Messiia  fcrrua  oi'Lhmxwi. 

N.\GEI',\  {Bot.)  the  3/y)7Cff  rtflff/ of  Linnaeus. 

NAGE'.MLUS  (Ich.)  a  sort  offish. 

NA'GH.\S  (Bot.)  the  Mcssua  ferrua  of  Linnseus. 

NAI'ANT  (Her.)   an  epithet  for  fish  that  are 
borne  across  the  escutcheon,  as  if  swimming, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.   "  He  beareth  azure,  i  '*IS™M^| 
a  dolphin  naiant.imbowed,!?)^^^);/, by  the  name    iMl      '^ 
of  Fitz-Jamcs." 

NA'JAS  (Bot.)    a   genus  of  plants,    Class   22 
Dioecia,  Order  1  Monandria. 
Generic  Character,     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.^;e- 


lal  one. — St.km. Jilaments  none;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  ending  in  an  attenuated  style  ;   itigma  simple. — 
Per.  capsules  ovate  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Xajas  marina  Jluvialis, 
sea  Potamogeton,  native  of  Europe. 

NAI-CORA'N.4  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dolkhos  of  Linnaeus. 

NAIL  (Anat.)  Unguis,  the  horn}'  lamina,  situate  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Nail  (Com.)  a  measure,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  yard. 

Nail  (Mech.)  the  well  known  iron  pin  which  serves  to 
bind  or  fasten  the  parts  together.  They  are  distinguished, 
according  to  their  use,  into — Clamp  Sails,  for  fastening 
the  clamps  of  buildings. — Clasp  Sails,  or  Brads  with  flat 
heads,  fit  for  flooring. — Clench  Nails,  used  by  boat  builders, 
&c.  with  bovcs  or  nuts. — Deck  Nails,  for  fastening  the 
decks  of  ships. — Dog  Nails,  or  jobent  Nails,  proper  for 
fastening  hinges  to  doors,  lic. — Lead  Nails,  clout  nails, 
dipped  in  lead  or  solder  for  nailing  lead,  leather,  &c. — 
Port  Nails,  for  nailing  hinges  to  the  ports  of  ships. — Rib' 
hing  Nails,  for  fastening  the  ribs  of  ships,  £:c. — Rose  Nails, 
drawn  square  in  the  shank,  and  commonly  in  a  round  tool. 
— Sharp  Nails,  with  sharp  points  and  flat  shanks,  &c. 

TO  N.-iiL  a  cannon  (Gunn.)  vide  2'o  Spile. 

NA'IS  (Enl.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  /  ermes.  Order  Mol- 
lusca. 

Generic  Character.     Body  creeping,  long  linear  ;   bristles 
on  each  side  instead  of  feet ;  ientacula  none ;  eyes  two 
or  more. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  tribe  inhabit  stagnant  waters. 

NAISSA'NT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion,  or  any  other 
animal  issuing  out  of  the  midst  of  auv  ordinary  or  common 
charge,  in  distinction  from  Issuant,  which  signiiies  issuing 
out  from  the  bottom,     [vide  Issua)it2 

NA'KED  (Archit.)  a  term  applied  either  to  a  column  or  a 
wall;  the — Naked  of  a  ivatl  is  the  plain  face  from  which 
the  projections  take  their  rise. — Nalcd  of  a  column,  or 
pilaster,  the  plain  surface  of  the  column,  which  serves  as 
a  ground  for  the  mouldings  which  project  from  it. —  Naked 
flooring,  the  whole  assemblage  of  timber  work  for  support- 
ing the  boarding  of  a  floor. 

Naked  (Bot.)  vide  Niidus. — Naked  Ladies,  the  Colchicum 
uutumnale  of  Linna;us. 

Naktd  Fire  (Chem.)  an  open  fire,  or  one  not  penned  up. 

NA'KIN  (Med.)  wandering  pains  of  the  limbs. 

NALU'GO  (Bot.)  the  Arulia  clunensis  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'MA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order 
2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one. — St. M't.Jilainents  five ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  gcrnt 
ovate;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  ca[yhdte. — 1'er.  capsule  ovate; 
seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Nama  Jamaicaisis,  aa 
annual,  and  native  of  Jamaica. 

N.\.\iA  is  also  the  Hydrolea  zelanica  of  Linnaeus. 
2  L  2 
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NA'ME  (Gram.)  the  appellation  by  Hliicli  any  person  or 
thing  is  distinguished.  The  name  given  to  a  person  in 
baptism  is  called  his  Clirhlian  name;  that  which  lie  re- 
ceives fionihis  faiwily  is  his  surname. 

NA'MIUM  vctitum  (Law)  an  unlawful  Xaani.    [vide  Xuinn'] 

NA'NA  (I'ulit.)  a  title  given  to  the  king  of  the  Marattahs. 

KANDI'NA  (Hot)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hcxuiidiia, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  many-leaved. —  Colt. 
petals  six. — Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — PisT. 
^'^rw  ovate;  stjjles  three  ;  stigmas  three  covered. — Per. 
6e/-/y  juiceless;  seeds  two. 
Species.  1  he  single  species  the  Nandina  domcstica,  seu 
Kandijokf,  is  a  native  of  .Japan. 

NANKIN  (Com.)  or  nanta-cn,  a  well-known  stuff,  so  called, 
as  is  supposed,  from  tlie  city  of  Nankin,  in  China. 

NAP  (Com.)  the  hairy  and  shaggy  part  of  woollen  cloth. 

Nap  (Bat.)  tomcnlum.  soft  interwoven  hairs  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. 

NAPE  (Anat.)  the  hinder  part  of  tiic  neck,  so  called  from 
the  soft  short  hair  growing  there,  like  the  nap  of  cloth. 

Nape  (Mec/i.)  a  wooden  instrument  to  bear  up  the  fore  part 
of  a  laden  wain  or  waggon. 

NAP^tE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioccia,  Order 
8  Munailelphia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  bell-shaped. — Con. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  many;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  germ  conical;  ,s/y/c  cylindric  ;  stigmanonc. — Peb. 
capsules  ten ;  seeds  kidney  form. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Naptca  hevis 
Sida,  seu  Malva,  Smooth  Napa:a. — Napaa  scabia  Abu- 
iilnn,  seu  Uough  Napsea. 

NAPE'CA   (But.)   the  llhamiiiis  spina  Christi  of  Linna;us. 

NAPE'LLUS  (Bot.)  the  Acouitum  napelltis  of  Linna:us. 

NA'P11TH.\  (Chem.)  >u0x,  one  of  the  thinnest  of  the 
liquid  bitumens  issuing  from  the  earth  at  Bakir,  in  Persia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  collected  from 
the  borders  of  wells.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  colourless, 
extremely  subtle,  and  so  light  as  to  float  on  the  water. 
There  are  three  kinds,  which  rise  naturally,  namely,  the 
white,  reddish,  and  deep  coloured ;  but  by  keeping,  they 
all  become  a  brown  resin.  It  has  the  same  appellation 
whether  it  be  separated  by  nature  or  by  art  from  thick 
petroleum,  or  grosser  bituminous  matter.  Dioscor.  1.  1, 
c.  101  ;  I'lin.  1.  2,  c.  10.5 ;  Bio.  I.  7.5. 

NAPIE'R'S  Rods  (Arilh.)  or  Bones,  a  method  first  contrived 
by  Lord  Napier  for  facihtating  the  operations  of  arithmetic. 
These  rods  are  five  in  number,  made  of  bone,  or  ivory,  &C. 
Their  faces  are  divided  into  nine  little  stpiares,  each  of 
which  is  parted  into  two  triangles  by  diagonals,  as  in  the 
subjoined  figures.  In  these  little  squares  are  written  the 
numbers  of  the    multiplication   table,  in   such  a  manner 
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that  the  units,  or  right  lianil  figures,  arc  fiuml  m  llu 
hand  triangle :  thus  in  performing  multiplication  the  rods 
are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  top  figures  may 
exceed  the  mulllplicand  ;  and  to  these  on  the  left  hand 
join  the  rods  ;  in  •.  Iiich  .'Jeek  the  right  hand  figure  of  the  mul- 
tiplier ;  then  take  out  the  numbers  corresponding  to  it,  in 
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the  squares  of  the  other  rods,  by  adding  the  several  numbers 
occurring  in  the  same  rhomb  or  line,  and  set  down  their 
sums.  After  the  same  manner,  write  out  the  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  other  figures  of  the  multiplier,  disposing 
them  under  one  another  as  in  common  multiplication;  and 
lastly,  add  the  several  numbers  into  one  sum  ;  for  example, 
suppose  the  multiplicand  .WiS  and  the  multiplier 
937,  from  the  outermost  triangle  on  the  right 
hand  figure,  which  corresponds  to  the  right  hand 
figure  of  the  multiplier  7,  write  out  the  figure  (5, 
placing  it  under  the  line;  in  the  next  rhomb 
towards  the  left  add  9  and  ,5,  their  sum  being  l-i 
write  down  "i-,  carrying  the  left  hand  1  to  I-,  and  5.J802 

3  which  are   in  the  next  rhomb ;  join  the   sum  8  

to  4-6  already  set  down.     After  the  same  manner  5601386 

in  the  last  rhomb  add  6   and  ,5,  and  the  latter  

figure  of  the  sum  1 1  being  set  down  as  before  carry  1  to  the  3 
found  in  the  left  hand  triangle,  and  join  the  sum  i  as  before 
to  IS  to,  making  U8i6  the  product  of  5978  multiplied  by 
7.  In  the  same  manner  the  other  products  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  sum  of  the  whole  got  by  addition  as  usual. 

NA'PIUM   (Bnt.)  nipple-wort,  a  species  of  Z.a^M«;m  in  the 
Linna;an  system. 

NAPO  Bll.i'SSICA  (Bot.)    the  Brassica  oleracea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NA'PPY  (Bot.)  vide  Tomeitosus. 

NA'PTA   (Min.)  vide  Naphtha. 

NA'PUS  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  napus  of  Linna;us. 

NA'PY  (Bot.)  mustard. 

NAliCISSI'TES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  of  the  colom"  of 
daffodil,  resembling  the  veins  of  ivy.     Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

NAUCrSSO  /[(finis  (Bot.)  the  Leucoi am  vernnm  of  Linnaeus. 

NAKCrSSUS'  (Bot.)    lify.ta-a-ei,,   a  flower   which    was   used 
formerly  in  garlands,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its 
beauty  and  its  fragrance. 
Theoc.  Id.  9. 
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.■It  Tiutfir pattda  compoiuissttljihtira  testa; 
Narrisiitni  casiiniiqite,  herias  incciulit  olentes. 

The  Narcissus,  according  to  Ovid,  derived  its  name  from 
the  youth  Narcissus,  who  was  changed  into  that  flower: 
but,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  is  so  called  from  r^fy.>j,  the 
stupor  or  narcotic  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  nerves 
of  those  who  inhale  the  odour.  The  root,  which  is  the 
only  part  according  to  Dioscorides  used  in  medicine, 
serves  as  an  emetic,  and  various  other  purposes.  Theo- 
phrast.  JIi.it.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  26;  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  16; 
Dioscor.].  4',  c.  161;  I'lin.  1.  18,  c.  6;  Plul.  Si/mpos. 
1.  3,  c.  1  ;  Oppian.  1.  2 ;  Clemens.  Ale.iand.  1.  2,  c.  8. 
Pccdag. 
Narcissus  /;;  the  Liniuean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
6  Ilexandria,  Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  peiianlh  oblong. — Con.  petals 
six. —  Sr  Mil.  filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — PiST.  germ 
roundish  ;    style   filiform  ;     stigma    bifid. — Peu.   capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Xarci.fsus  pseudo- 
narcissus,    seu  Bulbocodiim,    Conimon   Datt'odil.  —  Nar- 
cissus bicolor,  seu  Pseudo-narcissus,  T"0- coloured  Nar- 
cissus.— Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  Hooped-  Petticoat  Nar- 
cissus.— Narcissus  Poeticus,  Poetic  or  White  Narcissus, 
&c.  &c.      Chii.    Hist.;     Dod.   I'empt. ;    Bauh.    Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;    Par/c.    Theat.  Bot.;    liaii 
Hist.  ;    Tottrn.  Inst. 
Kaiuissus  is  also  the  Amaryllis  lutea  of  Linnaeus. 
NAUCO'JjlS  (Med.)  a  privation  of  sense,  as  in  a  palsy,  &c. 
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NARCO'TICS  {Med.)  medicines  which  take  away  the  sense 

of  pain. 
NARD  (Dot.)  the  Andiopogon  nardus  of  Linnxus. 
NA'RDO    Celtica  similis   {Bot.)    the    Valeriana  saiatilis  of 

Linna?us. 
NA'RDUM   (Dot.)    a  genus  of  plants,    Class  3    Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogiyiiia. 

Generic  Cliaracter.    Cal.  none. — CoR.  txvo-vahed. — Stam. 

Jilcments   three  ;    anthers   oblong. — PisT.  germ   oblong  ; 

sti/le  one;  stigma  simple. —  Pek.  none;  seed  one. 

Species.     The  species  are  the — S'ardus  stricta,    Gramen, 

seu  Spartiim,  Common  Mat  Grass,  a  perennial;  and  the 

— Xardus    aristata,    Awned    Mat    Grass,    a   biennial. 

Bauh.Hist.;   Bauli.Pin.;   Ger.   Herb.;    Park.    Tlicat. 

But.;   Raii  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 

X.\'RES  (Annt.)   ij.t/KTy.i!-,  or,  according  to  Pollux,  f^Smtf, 

the  nostrils,  or  that  cavity  which  is  formed  by  the  frontal, 

maxillar}-,  and  other  bones  of  the  face,  to  the  number  of 

fourteen.     The  eminences  of  the  nostrils  are    the  Septum 

nariuni,  and  the  superior  conchcc,  &c.     The   cavities  arc 

the  Ductus   nasalis,  the  anterior  and  posterior  Jbramina, 

&c.     Foil.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  72,  &c. 

N.4.UIFUSO'RI.\    (Med.)    from    narcs,    the    nostrils,    and 

Jicndo,  to  pour :  medicines  for  dropping  into  the  nostrils. 
N.A.RrMAN,  a  species  of  the  Hibiscus. 
NARRATION   {R/iet.)  that  part  of  an  oration  in  which  an 
accoiuit  is  given  of  matters  of  fact. 

N.\RRA'TOR  [Arclucol.)  a  pleader  or  reporter Serviens 

Xiirrator,  a  Serjeant  at  law.     Flet.  1.  2,  c.  87. 
N.VRROW  (Mar.)  or   Xarrou's,   a  small   passage  between 

two  lands. 
Narrow  (Man.)  a  horse  is   said    to  go   narrow   who  does 

not  take  ground  enough. 
Narrow  (Mi!.)  an  epithet  for  the  front  which  a  battalion 

assumes  when  it  goes  from  line  into  column. 
NARTHE'CIA  (Dot.)  a  sort  of  fennel. 
NA'RVAL  (Zoul.)    the    Monodon  of   Linnaeus;    an  animal 
nearly  allied  to  the  whale  tribe,  remarkable  for  its  single 
tooth,  like  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  which  perforates  the 
upper  lip. 
NARTHE'CUM  (Dot.)  the  Anthiles  hispidum  of  Uanxus. 
NARU-KI'LO  (Dot.)  the  Poutederia  ovata  of  Linnasus. 
NARUM  PA'NEL  (Dot.)  the  Uvaria  zelanica  of  Linnaeus. 
NA'SAL  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs   to  the  nose, 

as  the  nasal  bones,  Os.-ia  Nasi. 
NASA'LE   (Archcvol.)  the  nose-piece  of  a  helmet. 
NAS.VLI.A.  (iSIed.)  medicines' to  be  put  into  the  nostrils. 
NAS.\'LIS  Muscuhis  (Auat.)  a  muscle  which  dilates  the  nos- 
trils. 
NA-S-VMONI'TES  (Min.)  a  stone  of  a  sanguine  colour,  with 

little  black  veins,  1.  37,  c.  10. 
NASA'RIUM  (Anat.)  the  mucus  of  the  nose. 
N.\SC.\'LIA  (Med.)  medicines  to  be  put  into  the  neck  of 

the  matrix. 
NA'SI  Ossa  (.4riat.)  the  nasal  bones;  two  small  bones  which 

form  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
NA'SO  Palatini  Ductus  (Ant.)  vide  Incisorii  Ductus. 
NASTU'RTIUM    (Dot.)    a    plant  to  called   because  it    is 
guasi  Xasi  Tormentum,  i.  e.  as  it  were,  the  torment  of  the 
nose,  because  the  bruised  seed  provokes  sneezing  by  its 
acrinion}-.     It   was   called   by    the   Greeks    x^f^ny^c-',    and 
reckoned  antiscorbutic,  aperitive,  and  abstersive.     Hippo- 
crat.  de  Dicct.   1.  2 ;  Xenoph.    Cyropad.  1.  2 ;   TIteophrast. 
^  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  1- ;  Athen.  1.  1,  c.  28. 
Nasturtium,    in    the    Linncean    System,    the     Cardamum 

bdellifdium  of  Linnaeus. 
NA'SUS  (Anat.)  the  nose,     [vide  Xose'\ 
N.\'T,\  (Med.)  a  sort  of  wen  with  slender  pendant  neck. 
N.\T.\'LLS  (.-\nat.)  or  Satalis  dies,  the  birth-day,  which  was 
kept  by  the  Romans  with  great  solemnity.    They  observed 


the  birth-days  of  their  gods,  their  emperors,  their  great 
men,  and  themselves. 
Hor.  1.  4,  od.  2,  v.  17. 

.hire  Si.lU'nuis  mihi,  sanctin-fjue 
Pifne  natali pritptio,  ijuod  ex  hue 
Luce  Mitcentu  metis  ajjlueiUes 

Ordinat  atiitos. 

Plant.  Pseud,  act  I,  seen.  2,  v.  32. 

Mihi  hoilie  iiatalis  dies  est,  decet  vos  omites  earn  eelebnn-e. 
Mart.].  9,  epig.  5i,  v.  1. 

Xaluli  till!,  Qnincte,  tiio  dare  paria  lolehiim 
Mniieia,  tit  piohibes,  imiieriosiis  homo  vs. 

The  festival  observed  upon  this  day  was  called  Xnlnlitia. 
Pcrs.  Sat.  12,  v.  1. 


Ft  nataia 


Teiiisque  togilque  receuti 

t  taitdem  cum  sardonijche  athus. 


On  this  day  the  Romans  were  dressed  out  in  white  gar- 
ments, and  the  ring  which  they  wore  for  the  occasion  was 
called  the  Xatalix  aanulus.  This  word  is  also  applied  to  the 
anniversary  on  which  any  act  was  performed,  as — Natalis 
L'rbis,  the  day  on  which  the  city  was  built ;  Xatalis  Adop- 
tioiiis,  the  day  of  adoption.  Cicer.  pro  place,  c.  40 ;  Ad 
Attic.  I.  3,  epist.  20;  Senec.  Episl.  6+ ;  Piin.\.  U,  0.4; 
Plin.  1.  10,  epist.  89  ;  Suelon.  in  August,  c.  57  ;  Dio.  1.  .55; 
Cell.  1.  19,  c.  9;  Tertid.  de  Ididol.  c.  10;  Minut.  pel. 
Octav.  p.  (>0  ;  CeH,orin.  de  Die  Xat.  c.  2,  &c. ;  Aniob.  1.  7  ; 
Dri.i.'ioii.  de  Spcctac.  apud  Gronov.  Thes.  GrcEC.  toni.  8, 
p.  21,  30,  &c. 
NATILI'TIA  (Ant.)  vide  Xatalis. 

NA'TANS  (Dot.)    floating  ;   an  epithet  for  a  leaf   that   is 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  in  the  aquatic  plants 
Xymphcca,  Potamogiton,  &c. 
NA'TES  (Anat.)  the  buttocks  or  fleshy  parts  on  which  one 
sits. — Xates    Cerebri,    two    jirotuberances    of    the    brain, 
bunching  out  between  the  beds  of  the  optic  nerves. 
NA'TIIWYTE   (Arclueol.)  \\dc  Lairivite. 
N.VriONAL  Debt  (Pulit.)    the  money   owed  by   govern- 
ment, for  which  it  pays  interest  to  all  persons  who  are  the 
holders  of  stock. 
National  Synod.  (Ecc.)  an  assemblage  of  the  clergy  of  a 

nation. 
NATI  SCHA'NIBU    (Dot.)    a   species  of   the   Eugenia   of 

Linna'us. 
NA'TIVE  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  troops  which  are  the  natives 
of  India,  as  the  native  cavalry,  native  infantry,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  King's  troops. 
NATl'Vl  de  Slipite  (.-Irchepol.)  villeins  or  bondmen  by  birth, 
in  distinction  from  Xativi  conventionarii,  bondmen  by  con- 
tract.    LL.  H.  1,  c.  76  ;  Dract.  1.  '1,  c.  21,  22. 
N.\TrVITAS    (Archceol.)    the    bondage    or  villeinage    of 

women.     Leg.  li'il.  1.  Apud  Drompt. 
NATI'VO  Habendo  (Lav:)  a  writ  lying  for  the  apprehending 
a  lord's  villein,   or  bondsman,   who  is  run  from  him.     Reg. 
Grig.  7,  8  ;  F.  X.  D.  77  ;  Xeiu  Xat.  Drev.  171,  173. 
X.\'TRIX  (Zool.)  a  water-snake. 
N.V'TROLITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone,  which  contains  much 

nitre. 
NA'TRUM  (Min.)  Xatron,  so  called  because  it  is  found 
in  a  lake  of  that  name  in  Egypt ;  it  is  now  more  commonly 
called  soda.  Among  its  other  chemical  properties  it  has  a 
caustic  taste,  eft'ervesces  with  acids,  forms  soap  with 
oil,  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  renders  acid  solu- 
tions of  earths  and  metals  turbid.  The  principal  are  as 
follow : — Xatrum  nudum  Alcali  orientnle,  seu  Miiici-ale, 
seu  Xatron,  Soda,  or  Mineral  Alkali.  —  Xatrum  nudum 
Alkali  calcarca,  seu  Aphronilrum. — Xatrum  volatile,  Alcali 
volatile,  Aphronitumjoetcns,  seu  i'olulkali. 
NATSIA'TAM  (Dot.)  a  species  of  the  Minis  perinum  of 
Linnaeus. 
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NA'TRIX  (not.)  the  Ononis  nnlrix  of  Linnaeus. 

NA'TTA  (Med.)  a  large  soft  tumour,  which  comes  mo&t 
usually  on  the  hack  or  shoulder. 

NA'TUUAL  (A.siro}!.]  an  epithet  for  a  day,  year, &c. — A  na- 
tural Diiij  is  the  space  of  2+  hours  ;  a  natural  Year  is  an 
entire  revolution  of  the  sun,  comprehtntling  36.5  days, 
15  hours,   i8  minutes,   IS  seconds,      [vide  C/ironologi/^ 

Natural  Horizon  (Astrnn.)  the  sensible  or  physical  horizon. 

Natural  Pliiiosopin/  (Lit.)  that  science  which  contemplates 
the  porters  of  nature,  the  properties  of  natural  bodies, 
and  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another. 

Natural  (Hot.)  an  epithet  for  the  characters  of  plants 
which  afford  the  most  certain  characteristic  marks  of  the 
fructification,  and  may  therefore  be  used  under  any  system 
or  arrangement.  Such  are  the  characters  given  by  Linna;us 
in  his  genera  planinrnm,  drawn  from  tlie  number,  figure, 
situation,  &-c.  of  the  parts  rejecting  smell,  taste,  colour, 
and  size. — Xalural  class,  an  assemblage  of  several  genera 
of  plants,  agreeing  in  their  parts  of  fructification,  general 
appearance,  and  qualities,  such  as  the  Umbelliitce,  Sili- 
quosce,  Legumi noscv ,   (iraivina,  &c. 

NATUI' ALIZ  A'TION  (Law)  the  making  one  who  is  an  alien 
a  natural  subject,  i.  e.  investing  him  with  the  rights  of  a 
natural  subject,  by  act  of  parliament.  By  this  an  alien  is 
put  into  the  condition  of  a  natural-born  subject,  except 
that  he  is  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  the  privv  coun- 
cil or  of  parliament,  or  of  holding  offices,  grants,  &c. 

NA'TUUE  (PJiil.)  the  disposition  of  parts,  properties,  habits, 
&c.  peculiar  to  any  particular  body,  v.'hicli  constitute  its 
essence. 

NAVA'GIUM  (Archccol.)  a  duty  incumbent  on  tenants  to 
carry  their  lord's  goods  in  a  ship. 

NA'VAL  { Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  appertains  to  a  ship, 
or  to  the  navy  at  large. —  Naval  Architecture  comprehends 
the  whole  art  and  practice  of  constructing  vessels,  [vide 
iiliip  Biiildiiig] — Naval  Stores,  all  the  materials  which  arc 
collected  and  laid  up  in  store  for  the  use  of  the  King's 
navy. — Naval  Armament,  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  fitted 
out  for  any  particular  purpose. — Nax^al  engagement,  a 
battle  between  two  hostile  fleets,  &:c. 

NAVA'LIA  (Ant.)  dock-yards,  or  places  where  ships 
were  laid  up  in  store.  Cic.  Je  OJJic.  1.  2,  c.  17  ;  Liv,  I.  37, 
c.  10. 

NAU'CLEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  none. — Co u.  proper. — 
Stam.  filaments  five;  anl/iers  ovate. — Pist.  germ  in- 
ferior; sti/le  capillary;  stigma  obovate. — Pek.  capsule 
turbinate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Nanclca  nrienlalis, 
seu  Platanoceplialos,  ike.  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

NAU'COIU.S  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Nepn  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  comprehending,  according  to  Fabricius,  those  in- 
sects which  have  a  projecting  lip. 

NAUCllA'lll  (Ant.)  'uuy.fxfci,  officers  among  the  Athenians, 
who  were  so  called  because  they  were  obliged  to  furnish 
one  ship  besides  two  horses  for  the  public  service.  The 
boroughs  or  towns  which  they  governed  were  from  the:n 
called  ly-uiifxpUt. 

NAVA'LLS  Corona  (Aid.)  a  naval  crown 
was  given  by  the  Honians  to  him  who 
first  boarded  an  enemy's  sliip.  It  was  a 
circle  of  gold  representing  the  beaks  of 
ships,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  on 
that  account  called  roslrnla.      [vide  Hosl rains'] 

NAVE  (Mec/i.)  that  part  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel  where  the 
spokes  are  fixed. 

Nave  of  a  Church  (Archil.)  the  body  or  main  part  of  a 
church. 

NAVEL  (Theol.)  part  of  a  censer,  or  incense  pan. 
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yiwEL  (Anal.)  or  navel  siring,      [vide  Umii:Hcns'\ 

Navel  Gull  [Vel .)  a  bruise  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  or 
pinch  of  the  saddle  behind. 

Navel  Timbers  (Mar.)  the  futtocks  or  ribs  of  a  s'lip. 

Navel  IVort  (Bot.)  the  Cotyledon  of  Liniiicus,  an  annual. 

NA'VEW  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  r'l/ta  of  Linna;us,  a  plant  of 
the  turnip  tribe,  which  is  either  the  Garden  Navew,  the 
Sweet  Navew,  or  the  Wild  Navew. 

NAVICULA'RE  os  (Anat.)  the  navicular  bone,  or  third 
bone  of  the  foot,  that  lies  between  the  astragalus  and  the 
ossa  cunciformia. 

NAVIGATION  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  vessel  at  sea, 
from  one  ])ort  to  another.  Navigation  may  be  either  theo- 
retical or  practical. —  Theoretical  Navigation.  The  thronj 
of  navigation  consists  of  four  things ;  namely,  the  diU'jr- 
ence  of  latitude,  the  difference  of  longitude,  the  reckon- 
ing or  distance  run,  and  the  course  or  rhumb  sailed  on, 
any  two  of  which  being  given  or  known  the  rest  are  easilv 
inferred.  This  branch  of  Navigation  is  distinguished,  as 
res|)ects  the  mode  of  sailing,  into  Plain  Sailing,  Middle 
Sailing,  Cilobular  Sailing,  Middle  Latitude  Sailing,  &e. 
Qvide  Sailing'] — Practical  Navigation.  The  practice  of 
navigation  respects  the  places  sailed  to,  or  the  water  sailed 
over,  and  is  either  Common,  Proper,  Inland,  or  Sub- 
marine.— Common  Navigation,  usually  called  Coasting,  is 
the  conducting  of  vessels  from  one  place  to  another,  when 
they  are  not  at  any  great  distance,  or  lie  o[i  the  same  coast, 
so  that  the  ship  sails  usually  in  sight  of  land  and  within 
soundings. —  Proper  Navigation  is  where  the  voyage  is  long, 
and  pursued  through  the  main  ocean.  To  this  sort  of  navi- 
gation in  particular  belong,  not  only  a  vessel,  the  structure 
of  which  is  described  under  Ship-biiilding,  [^vide  Plates 
No.  I.  II.  (.57,  58)3  but  also  the  common  compass,  azimuth, 
and  amplitude  compasses,  the  log  line,  sounding  line,  and 
instruments  for  making  celestial  observations,  as  quadrants, 
forestaff,  sextor,  &c.  [vide  Compass,  Log,  l^c.]— Inland 
Navigation  is  that  which  is  performed  by  small  craft,  on 
canals,  &c.  cut  through  a  country. —  Submarine  Navigation 
is  the  art  of  sailingunderwater,  by  the  help  of  the  diving-bell. 

Navigatiom  AcIs  (Law)  those  laws  which  are  passed  by 
the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  trade 
which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  shipping,  as  also  the  ship- 
ping itself,  &c. 

NAVIGA'TOll  (Mar.)  one  who  is  capable  of  conducting  a 
ship  to  any  possible  distance. 

NA'VIS  (AnI.)  vide  Militia. 

Navls  ecclesice  (Archil.)  the  body  or  nave  of  the  church,  as 
distinguished  from  the  choir  or  aisles ;  the  place  where  tbr- 
merly  the  common  people  used  to  sit. 

Navis  (Kcc.)  or  naviculn,  a  small  dish  to  hold  frankincense 
before  it  is  i)Ut  into  the  tliurihnl.nn,  or  incensj-pot.  It 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  shape,  resembling 
a  boat  or  little  ship. 

NAMTIl.-V'LAMUS  (Arclucol.)  a  ship  or  l)iu-ge  used  by  no- 
blemen for  pleasure,  set  out  with  fine  chambers,  and  other 
stately  ornaments. 

X.\U'LAGE  (Mar.)  the  freight  or  passage  money  for  goods 
or  ])ersnns  by  sea,  or  passage  over  a  river. 

NAU'LU.M  (AnI.)  the  piece  of  money  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased  person  among  the  Romans,  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  ferryman  Charon  for  his  passage  over.  It  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  i^xtaKr,.  Juvenal  alludes  to  this 
custom. 
Juven.  Sat.  8,  v.  97. 

I'nror  est  post  omma  pcrtlere  nnulum. 

The   poorer  sort  gave  a  farthing,   but  the  wealthy  were 
very  liberal  in  their  donations.     Cic.  dc  Leg.  1.  '2 ;  Fest,  dc 
Verb.  Signif. ,    Alex,  ab  Alex.  Genial.  Dicr.  I.  3. 
NAUMA'CHIA  (Ant.)  from  r«5!,  a  ship,  and  [/.a^i/Axt,  to 
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fight ;  a  sea-cugageiuent,  one  part  of  the  exhibitions  in  the 
Circensian  games.     Suet,  in  August,  c  5,  in  Ner.  c.   12; 
Dio.  c.  61. 
XAU'SEA  (Mtd.)  an  inclination  to  vomit  without  being  able 
to  efftct  it,  so  called  because  the  sensation  is  like  that  of 
sea-sickness. 
NAL'TICAL  (Miir.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  navy  and  to  navigation,  as  the  Nautical  Almanack,  iSrc. 
— Xauticat  angle,  an  instrument  b}-  which  a  ship's  depar- 
ture,   meridional   difference,    iSLc.   are   obtained   from   in- 
spection. 
N.AU'TILUS  (Ojh.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Venues,  OvAct 
Testacea. 

Generic  Clinracter.     Animal  supposed  to   be   the  Sepia   or" 
Clio ;  shell  univalve,  consisting  of  cells  or  compartments 
communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  perforations 
in  the  septa,  or  partitions. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  tribe  are  called  Nautilus,  from  the 
Greek  i««-./.c(,  a  sailor,  and  in  English  Sail-shell,  because 
they  possess,  in  common  with  the  Argonauta,  the  power 
of  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  which  thev  inhabit. 
The  N;iutilus  is  however  frequently  found  reversed,  bear- 
ing his  boat  on  his  back;  and  some  of  the  species  are 
attached  by  their  base  to  the  submarine  rocks,  whence 
they  are  broken  off  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and 
cast  in  fr;ignients  on  the  shore,      [vide  Coneliologtj'] 
XA'\  Y  (Mar.)  (he  whole  naval  establisimient,  including  the 
collective  bod\'  of  ship's  officers,  seamen,  ships,  stores,  &c. 
belonging  to  a  prince,  as  the   English   Navy,   the   French 
Xavj-,    ic.     Sometimes  the  word   is   taken  only  for  the 
officers  and  men,  who  are  collectively  distinguished  by  the  j 
name  of   the   Uoyal   Navy. — -N'«-,7y  Dills,    bills  issued  or 
drawn  for  the  use  of  the  navy. — Snvy  Board  consists  of  a 
Lord   High    .\dniiral,    or   Lords    Commissioners,    with    a 
number  of  inferior  oHicers,  clerks,   &c. — Surveyor   of  the  I 
Savij,  an  officer  who  enquires  into  the  state  of  the  stores, 
and  reports  thereon. —  Treasurer  of  the  Kavy,  an   officer 
v.ho  receives  money  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  pay  all  the 
charges  of  the  Iloyal  Navy. 
NAZAltE'NES  (liil/l.)  a  terra  of  reproach  given  to  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  disciples. 
NA'ZAIUTES   (I'/ieol.)    cnu,  i.e.   separated  persons;    a 
sect  among  tlie  Jews  so  called  on  account  of  their  separa- 
tion from  others,  and  devoting  themselves  to  God  by  ob- 
serving peculiar  ceremonies,  as  shaving  the  head,  abstaining 
from  wine,  lic. 
NAZE  (Mar.)  a  cliff  or  point  of  land  lying  over  the  sea. 
NE  ADMl'TTAS  (/.o:i)  a  writ  for  the  patron  of  a  church 
to  forbid  the  bishop  to  admit  a  clerk  to  that  church,  who 
is  presented  by  another.      Reg.  Orig.  31  ;  F.  .V.  B.  37. 
KEALED  to  (Mar.)  a  term  sometimes  used  in  the  phrase  of 
the  sounding  being  nealed  to,  signifying  that  it  is  deep  water 
close  by  the  shore,  or  that  tlie  lee-shore  is  sandy,  clayey, 
ijMzy,  or  foul  and  rocky  ground. 
XEA'LIXG  [Mech.)  vide  Annealing. 
NE'APED  [Mar.)  vide  Beneaped. 

NEA'P-TIDES  ( Mar.)  the  tides  in  the  second  and  last  quar- 
ter of  the  moon  ;  low  tides,  not  so  high  nor  so  swift  as  the 
spring-tides. 
NEAR  (Mar.)  vide  \o. 

NEAT  (tlusband.)  all  kinds  of  beeves,  as  the  ox,  cow,  steer, 
or  heifer — Neal-herd,  a  keeper  of  neat  cattle. — Xeat-land, 
land  granted  or  lett  to  the  yeomanry. 
NEAT'S  LEATHER  (Com.)  leather  made  of  the  hide  of  an 

ox  or  cow. 
NEAT-WEI'GHT  (Com.)  the  weight  of  a  commodity  with- 

out  the  cask,  bag,   or  case  in  which  it  is  contained. 
NE'BEL  {,■/«;.)  a  musical  instrument  among  the  Hebrews; 

the  same  as  S'nhlum. 
NE'BUL.E  (.islron.)    a  name  given  to  certain  fixed  stars 
which  show  a  dim  hazy  light- 
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Nebul.i:  (Med.)  films  upon  the  eyes. 

NEBUL/ii'A  (Cheni.)  the  salt  of  the  moisture  of  a  cloud 
falling  upon  stones  in  meadows,  and  hardened  by  the  lieat 
of  the  sun. 
NEBULE  (Her.)  one  of  the  partition  lines  of  a 
shield,  signifying  cloudy;  when  the  outlines  of 
an  ordinary  or  partition  line   runs  arched  in 
and  out,  after  the  manner  of  a  cloud,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 
NEBU'LGEN  (Chem.)  a  salt  generated  by  tlic 

moisture  of  the  clouds  falling  on  stones. 
NE'BULOSE  stars  (Astron.)  the  same  as  the  Xebuhc. 
I  NECESSA'RIA  (Hot.)  vide  Pohjgamia. 
I  NECESSA'RIO  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  those  parts  of  a  piece 
of  nmsic  which  play  throughout  the  whole,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  which  play  only  in  some  parts. 
I  NE'CESSARY  intermission  (Law)  is  in  the  Scoteli  law  wlien 
a  husband  or  wife  continues  in  possession  of  the   other's 
goods  after  their  decease,  for   the  purpose  of  preserving 
them. 
NECK  (.Jjiai.)  colluin,  consists  of  external  and  internal  parts. 
Tlie  external  parts  are  the  Common  Integuments,  Muscles, 
Nerves,   Arteries,  «S:c.     The  internal  are  the  Fauces,   Pha- 
rynx, Qisophagus,   Larynx,  and  Trachea.     The  bones  of 
the  neck  are  the  seven  cervical  vertebras. 
Neck  (Bot.)  collum,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in  a  corolla  of 

one  petal. 
Neck  of  a  capital  (Archil.)  a  space  between  the  channelurcs 
and   the  annulets  of  the  Grecian  Doric  Capital.     In   the 
Roman  Doric  it  is  the  space  between  the  astragal  and  the 
annulet. 
Neck  of  land  (Geog.)  a  narrow  strip  of  land  that  runs  farther 

into  the  sea  than  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
Neck   of  a  gun   (Gunn.)  that   part   which   lies  betv.een   the 
muzzle-mouldings  and  the  cornice-ring. — Xeck  of  the  cas- 
cable,  that  part  which  lies  between  the  breech-mouldings 
and  the  cascable. 
NECKE'RA  (But.)  a  genus  of  Musei. 

NE'CK-PIECE  (Mil.)  a  piece  formerly  used  to  cover  the 
breast  of  an  officer  or  soldier.     It  is  now  represented  by 
the  gorget,  v.  hich   is  purel}'  ornamental. — Xeck  and  heels, 
a  punishment  which  consisted  in  forcibly  bringing  the  chin 
and  knees  of  the  culprit  close  to  each  other,  and  keeping 
them  in  that  state  for  a  certain  time. 
NECRO'LOGY  (Archccol.)  a  book  kept  in  ancient  times  in 
monasteries  and  churches,  in  which   the  names  of  the  be- 
nefactors were  registered,  the  time  of  their  death,  and  the 
days  of  commemoration. 
NE'CROIVI  ANCY  (Ant.)  iix.iou,atTi!c,  or  ttx-j^u^mTiU,  a  sort  of 
magic  practised  by  the  Jews,   Greeks,  and   RoniLins,  bj' 
which  they  attempted  to  raise  up  the  dead  to  give  informa- 
tion of  what  passed  in  the  other  world.     If  the  deceased 
appeared  in  any  unsubstantial  form,  like  a  shade,  it  was 
called   o-icio/Atorii'a    and  -^vy^cwxvriix.       Horn.   Odyis.    1.    9; 
Herod.  \.  5,   c.  92;  Cic.  Tnsc.  1.  1,  c.  16;  Sencc.  ORdip. 
V.   oi't.  Sec. ;  Plin,  1.  3,5,  c.   II;   Chri/sosih.  in   Matt.  iiii. ; 
Ham.  xxix. 
NECRG'SIS  (Med.)  a  mortification  of  the  bones. 
NECTA'NDRA  (Bot.)  the   Gnidia  opp.sitifulia  of  Linna;us. 
NE'CTAR  (Mylh.)  tUixf,  a  pleasant  liquor,  feigned  by  the 
poets   to  be  the  drink  of  the  gods,  and  that  whosoever 
drank  of  it  should  become  immortal. 
Nectar  (Med.)  a  medicinal  drink  of  a  most  delightful  taste, 

colour,  and  smell. 
NE'CT.\RINE   (Bot.)    a   well-known   delicious   fruit,    the 

^Imijgdalus  persica  of  Linnteus. 
NECTARl'TES  (Med.)  »fr.r«f.r<=,  a  wine  made  of  elacam- 

pane. 
NECTA'RIUM  (Bot.)  the  ncctnrij,  or  melliferous  prat  of  a 
vegetable  peculiar  to  the  flower.     It  commonly  makes  a 
part  of  the  corolla,  but  is  sometimes  entirely  distinct  from 
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it,  when  it  is  called  a  proper  vedart/.  It  is  mostly  in  the 
shape  of  a  cup  in  a  spur,  and  on  that  account  is  called  in 
Eni;lish  the  Honey-Cup. 

NI'X'TRIS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  '1  Digi/iiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none. — ?>T\yi.  filaments  six;  anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germs 
tHO ;  stjylc  short ;  stigma  blunt.  —  Peh.  capsules  two ; 
seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Xcctris  ar/uatica,  a  native 
of  Guiana. 

NECY'D.\LIS  (/■,'»/.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having  the  nnteniice  setaceous  ;  feelers  four,  filiform  ; 
sheUs  less  than  the  wings;  tail  simple. 

NEDEL-AM'HEL  {But.)  the  Menyanthes  indica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NE'DYA  {Annl )  the  intestines. 

NEE'DLE  (Mar.)  or  vutgnctical  needle,  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  and  suspended  on  a  pivot  or  centre,  on 
which  it  plays  so  as  to  direct  itself  either  duly  north  or 
nearly  north  and  south.  Magnetical  needles  are  called  hori- 
zontal when  balanced  equally  on  both  sides,  and  inclina- 
tory,  or  dippitig,  which  are  constructed  so  as  to  show  the 
dip  of  the  needle,  or  how  far  it  points  below  the  horizon. 
—  I'uriatiim  or  declination  oy  the  needle,  the  deviation  of 
the  horizontal  needle  from  the  meridian,  or  the  angle  it 
makes  with  the  meridian  when  freely  suspended  in  an  hori- 
zontal plane. 

NE  exeat  Regno  {Law)  a  writ  to  restrain  a  person  from  going 
out  of  the  kingdom.     F.  N.  iJ.  85  ;  2  Inst.  17S. 

NEEA'STI  dies  (Ant.)  inauspicious  days,  on  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  do  jjublic  business,  which  were  instituted  b}'  Numa 
Ponipilius.      \'arro  de  Lat.  Linn.  1.  5;  Liv.  1.  I,  c.  17. 

NEFRE'NDIS  (Ant.)  a  pig  newly  weaned.  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif. 

Nefuendis  (Med.)  a  term  applied  to  young  children,  or  old 
people  who  have  no  teeth. 

NE'G  ATIVE  (Gram.)  the  name  of  certain  particles  by  which 
a  negation  is  expressed,  as  no,  not,  Ike. 

Neo.\tive  propositions  (Log.)  those  propositions  in  which  the 
predicate  is  denied  of  the  subject,  as,  "  a  horse  is  not  a 
stone ;"  here  the  stone  is  denied,  or  predicated  negatively 
of  the  horse. 

Neg.vtive  (Algeb.)  an  epithet  for  signs  and  quantities. — A 
negative  sign  is  a  sign  of  minus,  or  subtraction,  marked 
thus,  — ,  in  opposition  to  the  affirmative  sign. — Negative 
quantities  are  those  to  which  the  negative  sign  is  affixed,  as 
-ab. 

Negative  electricity  (Phy.)  that  state  of  bodies  in  which 
they  are  deprived  of  some  portion  of  the  electricity  which 
they  naturally  contain. 

NfiGATtVE /(C)f7/t  (Kcc.)  one,  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  heresy  has  been  proved  upon  him  by 
sufficient  witnesses,  refuses  to  confess,  and  avers  himself  a 
good  Catholic. 

iSE(;ATlVE  pregnant  (Law)  a  negative  implying  an  affirma- 
tive, as  if  any  person  accused  shall  deny  that  he  did  the 
thing  charged  upon  him  modo  ileclaralo,  this  implies  never- 
theless that  he  did  it  in  some  other  form. 

NEGCJELDA'KE  (Archceol.)  to  claim  kindred.  Leg.  If.  1, 
«/;»(■/  Brampton. 

NE'GUO  (Zool.)  a  variety  of  the  human  race,  distinguished 
by  their  colour,  features,  and  hair.  !5y  intermarrying  with 
the  whites  these  peculiarities  are,  after  certain  gradations, 
entirely  lost ;  these  degrees  are  four,  namely,  the  mulatto, 
born  of  a  white  man  or  woman  and  a  black;  a  rpiadrnon, 
born  of  a  white  man  or  woman  and  a  mulatto  ;  a  mestizo, 
born  of  a  white  man  or  woman  and  a  quadroon  ;  a  quinte- 
roon,  born  of  a  white  man  or  woman  and  a  mestizo.  In 
this  last  gradation  there  is  no  visible  difference  between  the 
fair  (piinttroons  and  the  whites. 
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NEGRO  CACHE'XY  (Med.)  Cachexia  africana,  in  French 
mnl  d'estomac,  a  propensity  for  eating  earth,  peculiar  to 
males  as  well  as  females  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

NEGU'NDO  (Dot.)  the  Vilexnegundo  oi  Linnasus. 

NEIF  (Laxv)  nativa,  a  bondwoman  born  in  the  house. 

NEI'FTY  (Law)  or  nativity,  a  writ  in  ancient  use,  whereby 
a  lord  claimed  a  woman  for  his  neif  nativa,  or  bondwoman 
born  in  his  house. 

NE  INJUSTE  VEXES  (Law)  a  writ  forbidding  the  lord  to 
distrain  the  tenant  having  formerly  prejudiced  himself  by 
doing  or  paying  more  than  he  needed.  Reg.  Orig.  4 ; 
/'.  iV.  ZJ.  10;  New  Nat.  Brev.  22. 

NEI'LION  (Med.)  tfiAioJ,  a  malagma  described  by  Paulus 
TEgineta.     De  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  18. 

NEINSCIIE'NA  (Bot.)  the  Arum  neinschena  of  Linna;us. 

NE'KER  (I'heol.)  the  name  of  an  angel  among  the  Maho- 
metans. 

NELAM-MA'RI  (Bol.)  a  species  of  the  Hedysarnm  of  Lin- 
nsEus. 

NELI-POU'Ll  (Dot.)  the  Averrhoa  of  Linnaeus. — Ncli-pu, 
the  Utiearia  ccrrulcea  of  Linnaeus. — Neli-chi,  the  (Eschy- 
nomenes  of  Linnaeus. 

NELI'TORIS  (Bot.)  the  Psidium  decaspermum  of  Linnaeus. 

NE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Crotalaria  of  Linnaeus. 

NE'LLI  (Bot.)  or  nelliha,  the  Phylanthus  emblica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NELU'MBO  (Bot.)  the  Nymphcca  nelumho  of  Linnaeus. 

NEM^'A  (Ant.)  NifA,ix,  Nemscan  Games,  celebrated  games 
in  Greece,  deriving  their  name  from  Nemea,  a  city,  and 
sacred  wood,  of  Argia,  situated  between  Cleone  and 
Phlius.  They  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  upon  the 
twelfth  of  the  Corinthian  month,  na»£|«,o5,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Athenian  Boedromion.  The  exercises  were  chariot 
races,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  Pentathluni.  The  presidents 
were  elected  out  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Cleone,  and 
were  apparalled  in  black,  because  these  games  are  said  to 
have  been  a  funeral  solemnity,  instituted  in  honour  of  Ar- 
chemorus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus,  King  of  Nemea,  who  was 
killed  by  a  serpent.  Pindar.  Nem.  et  Sc.hol. ;  Strab.  1.  8  ; 
Pausan.  Cotinth,;   Stat.  Thcb.  \.  'i;   Pint,  in  Tintol. 

NE.ME'SIA  (.Int.)  Fiftio-ia,  a  solemnity  in  memory  of  de- 
ceased persons,  so  called  from  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who 
was  thought  to  defend  the  relics  and  memories  of  the  dead 
from  injuries.      Suidai. 

NE'MIA  (Dot.)  the  Manulea  herynnthus  of  Linnaeus. 

NE'MINE  co)i/;arf/(.f»/c  (Polit.)  i.e.  no  one  opposing;  terms 
used  to  express  the  unanimous  consent  of  any  public  as- 
sembly, but  particularly  of  the  House  of  Commons. —  Ne- 
mine  dissentiente,  no  one  dissenting,  are  terms  similarly 
applied  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

NENUFARE'NI  (Alch.)  imaginary  spirits  which  inhabit  the 
air. 

NEO'CORI  (.'int.)  tiurifci,  officers  among  the  (irceks,  so 
called  from  nut,,  a  temple,  and  r.i^uv,  to  keep  neat  and  clean, 
because  it  was  a  particular  and  principal  part  of  their  office 
to  take  care  of  the  temples,  and  other  consecrated  places, 
answering  to  the  ^ditui  of  the  Romans. 

NECE'NIA  (Ant.)  vulttx,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  when  01V05  »ic^,  the  new  wine,  was  tasted.  Hesy- 
chius. 

NEOME'NIA  (.'Int.)  tiof/,vix,  or  tvu^iiux,  a  festival  observed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  lunar  month  in  honour  of  all  the  gods, 
particularly  Apollo.  It  was  so  called  from  «'<j5  f'',",  the  new 
moon,  the  time  of  its  celebration,  which  was  kept  with  games 
and  ceremonies  of  different  kinds.  The  sacrifices  offered 
on  this  occasion  were  called  'i/x-U'H'.a  Ufx,  or  i-mjjy^nx  ;  those 
who  performed  them  t7rif/,ii>i<>t  or  ayfif*"!? ;  the  cakes  were 
called  (s/in'xoi ;  and  the  worshippers  n<^ii>i«s-«i.  Demosth. 
in  Aristogit.;  Theophrast.  Ethic.  Charac.  ;  Herod.  1.8; 
I/esi/chius.;   Etymol.  Auct. ;   Eustalh.  in  I  loin. 

NE'OPIIYTES  (Ecc)   rjopurJi,    proselytes,  or  those  newly 
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converted    to    the    Christian  faith,    who  were    commonly 

clothed  in  white.     August.  Semi.  157;  Bed.  de  Offic. 
XEOFTOLEMI'A  (Ant.)  n^-ro.Uu^,  a  festival  celebrated 

by  the  Delpliians  in  memory  of  Xeoptolemus,  the  son  of 

Achilles.     Heliudor.  Ethinp.  \.  3. 
KEO'TTIA   {Bot.)  the  Ophrys  nidus  of  Linna;us. 
KE'PA   {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Hemiptera,  having 

the  snout  inflected ;    nntcnmc   short  ;    ti/H"'.?   four,   folding 

crosswise  ;  fjrelegs  cheliform  ;  the  other  four  formed  for 

walking. 
NEPE'NTHES  {Dot.)  »«Ts»«f'?,  a  plant  which,  according  to 

Homer,  dispelled  sadness  when  infused  in  wine. 

Odi/ss.  1.  4-,  V.  221. 


Nepenthes,  vi  the  Liiinean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
22Dioecia,  Order  14'  Syngcnesia. 
Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  none. 

—  Stj\m.  filaniiiits  one;  anthers  many.  —  PisT.  germ 
ovate ;  sti/le  none ;  stigma  large. — Per.  capsule  oblong  ; 
seeds  many. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Nepenthes  dislillaloria, 
PUinta,  seu  Bandura,  a  native  of  Ceylon. 
NEPETA   [Bot.)  a  sort  of  wild  penny-royal.     Plin.  1.  29, 

c.  9. 
Nei'ETA,    ill  the  Linnenn  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
1  i  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  incumbent. — Pist. 
germ  four-cleft;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Nepeta  ca- 
taria,  seu  ^lentha,   Common  Catmint. — Xepeta  angusli- 
Jolia,    seu   Cataria,    Narrow-leaved   Catmint.  —  Nepeta 
pannonica,    seu    ^lenthastrum,    Hungarian    Catmint.  — 
Nepeta  scordolcs,  seu  Scordium,    Cretan   Catmint,   &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;   Dod.    Fcmpt.;   Bank.   Hut.;   Bauh.   Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;    Park.   Theat.  Bot.;   Rail  Hist.;   Tourn. 
Inst. 
Nepeta  is  also  the  Bysfropogon  reclinatum  of  Linnaeus. 
NEPH  A'LI  A  (Ant.)  sober  feasts  in  which  no  wine  was  used. 
NE'PHEL.li  (Med.)  liiptAoti,  cloud-like  spots  on  the  cornea 

of  the  eye. 
NEi"HE'LIUM  (Bid.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Munoecia, 
Order  5  Pentnndria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal. perianth  one-\eaved. — Cor.  none. 

—  St A^i. Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  blunt. — Viar. gcryns  two; 
styles  two ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  drupe  ovale  ;  seed  soli- 
tary. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Nephelium  lappaceum. 
NEFHRA'LCilA  (Med.)  from  ^pfss,  a  kidnej',  and  iA-/o;,  a 

pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  kidneys. 
NEPHUELMrXTICA  (Med.)   an  epithet  for  an  Ischuria, 

or  a  suppression  of  urine  from  worms. 
NE'PHIUTE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  talc  kind. 
NEPHRPTICA.  Aqua    (Chem.)    a  spirituous  distillation  of 

nutmeg  and  hawthorn  flowers. 
NEPHIU'TICS  (_Med.)  medicines  good  against  diseases  in 

the  kidnej'S. 
NEPHIU'TICUS  Lapis  (Min.)  a  sort  of  variegated  stone 

which  was  formerly  worn  as  an  amulet  against  pains  of  the 

kidneys.     Aldrov.  Mus.  Metal. 
NEPHRFTIS   (Med.)  »£?;iV.5,  an  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys,    llippocrat.  de  Intern.  Affect.;   Gal.  Exeges. 
Nephritis  is  a  genus  of  diseases  in  CuUen's  Nosology,  Class 

Pyrexiie,  Order  Phlegmalics. 
NEPHROLrTICA  (Sled.)   an  epithet  for  an  Ischuria,  or 

suppression  of  urine,  from  a  stone  in  the  kidney. 
NEPHRO.ME'TR.E  [Anat.)  the  Psoa:  muscles. 
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NEPHROPLETHO'RICA    (Mrd.)    an  epithet  for  an  Is- 
churia, or  suppression  of  urine  from  plethora. 
NEPHROSPAS TICA  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  Ischuria,  or 

suppression  of  urine  from  spasm. 
NEPHROTHROMBOPDES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  Is- 
churia, or  suppression  of  urine  from  grumous  blood. 
NEPHROPLE'GICA   (Med.)    an   epithet   for  an  Ischuria, 

from  the  paralytic  state  of  the  kidneys. 
NE'PHROS  (Med.)  the  kidney. 
XEPHRO'TOMY  (Surg.)  from  >i(?fh,  the  kidneys,  and  To,u,ii, 

a  cutting  ;  cutting  or  opening  the  kidne3's. 
NE'POTIS.M   (Ecc.)  from  nepos,  a  nephew;   a  term  parti- 
cularly  applied  to   the  extravagant   power  given  by  the 
popes  to  their  nephews  and  relations  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. 
XEPTUXA'LIA  (Ant.)  feasts  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  Neptune,  in  his  general  character  of  god  of  the 
sea,  by  which  they  we"e  distinguished  from  the  consualia, 
Thej'  were  kept  on  tlie  tenth  of  the  calends  of  August. 
I'arro.  de  Lat.  Ling.  \.  a,   c.  3  ;  Auson.  Eclog.  De  Fcriis ; 
Gyrald.  Syniag.  Dcor.  5,  p.  160;   Siccani.  in  Fast.  Calcnd. 
c.  13. 
NEPTU'NA   (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  natans  of  Linnceus. 
NE  Reeipiatur  (Lav:)  a  caveat  against  the  receiving  and  set- 
ting down  a  cause  to  be  tried,  that  is,  where  the  cause  is 
not  entered  in  due  time. 
XE'REIS   (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class   Vermes,  Order 
]\lollusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  long  and  slender ;  peduncles  or 
Jeet  numerous  ;  mouth  at  the  extremity  unguiculated ; 
feelers  above  the  mouth. 
Species.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  species  is  the  Nereis 
noctiluca,  w-hich  illumines  the  sea  like  the  glow-worm, 
but  from  their  numbers  with  still  greater  splendour. 
NE'RGAL  (Myth.)    the    continual  fire  which  the  Persian 

Magi  kept  up  in  honour  of  the  sun. 
XERIO-AFFPNTS  (Dot.)  the  Bignnnia  of  Linnaeus. 
NERPT.A  (C'oHc/i.)  a  genus  of  animals,  of  the  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Te.^tacea. 

Generic  Character.     Animal  a  Limax  ;  shell  univalve  and 
gibbous  ;  aperture  semiorbicular  ;  pillar  lip  transversely 
truncate. 
Sj)ecies.     Animals  of  this  tribe  are  remarkable  for  a  beau- 
tiful  and  delicate  painting  in  miniature  which  adorns 
their  shells. 
NE'RIUM  (Bot.)  <Kfie',  also  called  according  to  Dioscorides 
psJixJsj^n),  or  fc}ifi>ifcy,  a  plant  which  was  reckoned  poison- 
ous to  animals,  but  ale.xipharmic  to  man.     Dioscor.  1.  4, 
c.  82:   Plin.L  16,  c.  20. 
Nerium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  acute. —  CoR.  ^;f/a/ one. 
— ST.\yi.  f  laments  five;  anthers  sagittate. — Pisx.  germ 
bifid  ;    style  cylindric  ;    stigma  truncate. — Per.  JoUicles 
two  ;  seeds  manj'. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the — Nerium 
oleander,  seu  lihododendrum.  Common  Rosebay  or  Olean- 
der.—  Nerium    odorium,    seu    Oleander,    Sweet-scented 
Rostbaj'  or  Oleander. — Nerium  zclanicum,  seu  Apoeynum. 
• — Nerium  coronarium,    Jasminium,  seu  Nandi,   Broad- 
leaved  Rosebay,  &c. 
NERO'LI  o/f.vHi  (Chem.)  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers. 
NERTE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  superior. —  CoR.  petal 
one.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  oblong. —  Pisx. 
germ  inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  berry 
globular ;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the  Nerteria 
dcpressa,  seu  Gomozia,  native  of  New  Granada. 
2    .M 
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NERVA'LIA  ossa  {Anat.)  the  bones  through  which  the 
nerves  pass. 

NERVE  {Aiiat.)  'i^(",  nenms;  a  name,  of  uncertain  tlenva- 
tion,  for  the  meilullary  prolongations  of  the  brain.  Nerves 
are  long  white  curils  that  serve  for  sensation,  and  are  tlis- 
tinguished  into  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  accordingto 
their  origin  from  the  brain,  or  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
cerebral  twrvcs  are  the  olfactory,  optic,  niotores  oculo- 
rum,  pathetic!  or  trochkatores,  trigemini  or  divisi,  abdu- 
cent, auditory,  or  acoustic,  par  vagum  and  lingual ;  the 
uses  of  which  are  comprehended  in  the  following  verses. 

Olfacietis,  cernens,  oculosqne  moceiis,  paticnsque 
Gustans,  abducens,  audknsqne,  vagansque  loquensque. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pair,  being  divided  into  eight 
pair  of  cervical,  twelve  pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar, 
and  five  of  sacral  nerves.  In  the  course  of  the  nerves  a 
number  of  knots  are  formed,  called  ganglions,  which  are 
commonly  of  an  oblong  shape,  a  grey  colour  inclining  to 
red,  and  an  extremely  vascular  texture.  The  communica- 
tions which  the  nerves  have  with  each  other,  form  what  is 
called  a  plexus,  from  which  branches  are  sent  ott'  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  [vide  Analomy,  and  Plate  II.] 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Table  of  the  Nerves. 
] .  Cerebral  Nerves. 

1st  pair.  Olfactory  Nerves,  otherwise  called  carnn- 

cnlic  mamillares,  seu  Processus  ad  Jiares. 

2d  ditto.  Optic  Nerves,  Nervus  visioris,  seu  visivtts, 

seu  primum  par  antiquorum. 
3d  ditto.  Motores  Oculorum  secundum  ;  par  Fallopii 

et  Vesalii ;  Nerfs  comnnins  des  ycux  of 
Winslow. 
4th  ditto.  Trochleares,     seu    Minor    Propngo    terlii 

Paris  Fallopii,  Pathetic  Nerves  of  Willis. 
5th  ditto.  Trigemini,    ierlium   Par  Yi\\\o\n\;    Triju- 

7ncaux  of  Winslow.  This  pair  gives  off 
the  branches,  called  the  ophthalmic 
or  orbital,  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  nasal, 
superior  maxillary,  sphenopalatine,  pos- 
terior alveolar,  infra  orbital,  and  inferior 
nia.xillary  nerves. 
6th  ditto.  Abduclores,  seu  Par  oculis  prospiciens  ;  oc- 

tavum  Par  Casp.  Bauhini ;  A'er/s  octdo- 
viuscidaires,    ou     moteurs    extremes    de 
Winslow. 
7th  ditto  Auditory  Nerves,  .ttt'/iH^/i^H  /-"(o- Alexandri 

Uenedicti;  teriium  Caroli  Stei)hani,yi«';i- 
tiun  Vesalii ;  Portio  mollis  o(  the  mo- 
derns; Nervus  communicans  Jacici,  seu 
Porlio  dura  of  the  moderns  ;  le  jwtit 
synipat/iif/uc  of  Winslow. 
8th  ditto.  Clossopliari/ngeus,  seu  superior  fasciculus, 

of  tiie  eighth  pair  of  Willis,  le  ramcnii 
litfual  de  la  8"'  Paire  de  Winslow.  Par 
Vagum  Benedicti;  scxlum  Bauhini;  AV;- 
vux  sextusGa\eM  ;  le  moycn  Si/mpat/iii/nc 
f/e  Winslow.  This  pair  gives  off  the  right 
and  left  recurrent  nerves,  the  cardiac, 
the  ])ulmonic,  tcsophageal,  stomachic, 
hepatic,  splenic,  and  renal  plexus. 
Spinal  Accessory  Nerve,  septimnm  par 
Pallop.,  &c.  ;  par  linguale  medium,  &c. 
9th  ditto.  Lingual,  nervus  lingualis  meditts. 

10th  ditto.  Suboccipital  Nerve,  first  Spinal  or  cervi- 

cal nerve  of  Mailer. 
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2.  Spinal  Nerves, 
a.  Cervical. 
1st  pair.  Occipital,  distributed  about  the  Occiput  of 

the  neck. 
2d  ditto.  Distributed   to   the  muscles,    tic.    of  the 

head  and  neck. 
3d  ditto.  Phrenic  Nerves  supply  the  integuments  of 

the  scapula,  &c. 
4th,  5th,  6th, Tth,  \  Converge    so    as    to    form    the    brachial 
&  Sth  ditto.      J      plexus,     and    give    off   the    branches, 

called  the  scapularis,  articularis,  cuta- 

neus,    muscularis,   idnaris,  and  rudialis. 

b.  Dorsal. 

1st — 7th  pair.      Distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
Sth,  9th,  10th,  "(Go  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  are 
1 1th,  &  I'ith.  J      called  coslal. 

c.  Lumbar. 

]st,2d  3d,4th,  j  oigti.jijujej  ^1,0^  t],e  lo;,^^  ^nd  muscles. 
&  jth  pau's.    J 

2d,  3d,  &  5th  l  TT  •.    .    i-        .,       7,       , 

'     ,.  .  r  Unite  to  form  the  oblurator  nerve. 

ditto.         J 

3d  &  4th  ditto.     Form  the  crural  nerve. 

d.   Sacral. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  A  T  Form,  with  the  Last  lumbar  nerve,  a  large 

4th  pairs.        J      plexus,  which  gives  off"  the  i.whiatic  or 

poplital  nerve  ;  the  peroneal  and  tibial, 

which  is  divided  into  the  inlcrncd  and 

external  plantar. 

NERVEA  spongiosa  {Anat.)  the  cavernous  part  of  the  penis. 

NERVI  intercostales  innominati  (Anat.)  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves. 

NERVI'NES  (Med)  vide  Neurotics. 

NERVORUM  resolutio  (Med.)  a  species  of  paralysis. 

NERVOSUM  Os  (Anat.)  the  Occipital  bone. 

NERVO'SUS  (Bot.)  nerved;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  or  sti- 
pule, furnished  with  nerves. 

NERVOUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  what  lies  in,  or  apjiertains 
to,  the  nerves,  as  nervous  disorders,  nervous  fever. — Nervous 
Consumption,  vide  Atrophy,  &c. — Nervous  Head-Ache,  vide 
Cepltalalgia. 

Nervous  Flind  (Aunt.)  a  fine  fluid  supposed  to  be  secreted 
in  the  medullary  particles  of  the  brain. 

NE'RVUS  (Bot.)  nerve,  a  long  tough  string  which  runs 
across  or  lengthways  in  the  leaf  of  a  jilant. 

NEST  (Nat.)  the  lodging  place  for  the  young  of  animals, 
particularly  birds. 

Nest  of  Chests  or  Coffers  (Mcch.)  any  number  disposed  to- 
gether in  a  certain  order. 

NE'STIS  (Anat.)  the  jejunum. 

NE'STLING  (Orn.)  a  young  bird  newly  fledged  and  taken 
from  the  nest. 

NESTO'RIANS  (Ecc.)    a  sect  of  heretics,  so  called  after 
their  ringleader  Nestorius,  who  held  that  there  were  two 
persoiis  in  Christ,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  only 
from  the   I'ather.      Socrat.   Hist.   Eee.  1.  7,  c.  32  ;  Pvngr. 
Ecclcs.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  11;    St.   Cyril,  cunt.  Nest.;   Baron. 
Annul.  Ann.  423. 
NET-WEI'GHT  (Com.)  or  Nctto,  vide  Neat.— Net-Proceeds, 
the  amount  or  sum  which  goods  produce  after  every  deduc- 
tion is  made.     Net  is  applied  to  commodities  that  are  pure 
or  free  from  any  foreign  mixture,  as  net  xmne,  that  which 
is  not  adulterated,  net  coffee,  sugar,  &c. 
Net  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  open  work  formed  by  threads  inter- 
laced. 
Net  (Mason.)  or  reticulated  work,  a  particular  kind  of  walls 
which  were  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  present. 
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E'TTIXGS   (Mar.)   small  ropes  fastened  together  in  the 
form  of  a  net,  usually  laid  in  the  wastes  of  ships,  &c. 
XE'TTLE   {Bui.)    the    Urtica  of   Linna-us,    a  perennial. — 
Dead-Xettle,    the    Lamium    album,    a  perennial. — Hemp- 
Nettle,   the  Gidcopsis  ludanuvi,  an  annual. — Troe-Xettle, 
the  Celtis. 
NE'TTLE-RASH  (Med.)  vide  Urticaria. 
NEUDO'RFFIA  {Bot.)  the  Kolana prostata  of  Linnajus. 

NEU'DRA  (Btii.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Deca/idria, 
Order  5  Decagynia, 

Generic.  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — St A^x. filaments  ten  ;  anthers  roundish. — Pi^t. 
licrm  inferior  ;  stijlcs  ten  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule 
Jepressed ;  seeds  solitarj'. 
S/>ecies.  The  single  species,  the  Neudra  procumbens,  is  an 
annual. 

NEUllI  (Anaf.)  Nerves. 

NEUROCHONDROI'DES  {^nat.)  an  epithet  for  a  hard 
substance,  between  a  sinew  and  a  cartilage. 

NEURO'DES  (Med.)  »=!;fiBj^;,  an  epithet  for  a  lingering  nerv- 
ous fever. 

NELRO'LOGY  (.Inat.)  'i-jfi>>.cyi:c,  from  tsSps/,  a  nerve,  and 
Aoyec,  a  discourse  ;  a  description  of  the  nerves. 

NEURO'PTERA  (Ent.)  the  Fourth  Order  of  Insects,  com- 
prehending the  following  genera,  which  have  the  iviiigs  re- 
ticulate, tail  unarmed,  namely — Ldicllida,  the  Dragon-Fly. 
Evhemera,  the  Day-Fly.  —  Phryganca.  —  Hcmcrobius.  — 
Mi/rmcleon,  the  Lion-Ant. — Panorpa. — Raphidia. 

NEURCHSES  (Med.)  nervous  disorders;  the  Second  Class 
of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

NEUROTICS  (^led.)  nufunxa,  remedies  against  nervous 
disorders. 

NEURO'TOMY  .(Anat.)  livfurewU,  from  nlfd",  a  nerve,  and 
tiuj-ju.  to  cut;  a  section,  or  cutting  of  the  nerves. 

NEU'TER  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  nouns  which  denote  nei- 
ther sex ;  also  for  one  of  the  three  genders,  in  distinction 
from  the  masculine  and  feminine ;  and  for  those  verbs  which 
are  neither  active  nor  passive. 

NEU'TR.\L  (Polit.)  an  epithet  for  any  power  which  remains 
in  amity  with  two  belligerent  powers,  whence  neutral  ships, 
neutral  Hags,  Sec. 

Neutral  Salts  (Chem.)  such  salts  as  partake  of  the  nature 
both  of  an  acid  and  alcali,  being  composed  of  two  primi- 
tive saline  substances  combined  together. — Neutral  spirits, 
certain  spirits  so  called  by  Mr.  Boyle,  because  he  found 
thein  very  different  in  quality  from  other  common 
spirits. 

NEUTRALIZATION  {Chem.)  the  process  by  which  two 
bodies,  an  acid  and  alcali,  are  so  combined  as  to  disguise 
each  other's  properties. 

NEUTRO-Passne  Verbs  (Gram.)  verbs  neuter,  having  their 
preterperfect  tense  formed  of  a  passive  participle. 

NEW  ASSIGNMENT  (Lntc)  or  Novel  Assignment;  afresh 
assignment  of  the  case  made  b}'  the  plaintift',  by  way  of 
rejoinder  to  the  evasive  pleas  of  the  defendant. 

NE'WEL  (Archil.)  the  upright  post,  or  compass,  round 
which  winding  stairs  turn. 

NEW  .TFRSEY  TEA  (Bot.)  the  Ccenanthus  americanus. 

NEWT  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe,  of  which  the 
principal  species  are  \.\\e  Lncerta  ffyi(«//cYi,  the  Water  Newt, 
and  Lnccrta  palustris,  the  Warted  Newt. 

NEW  STYLE  (Chron.)  vide  Chronology. 

NEXI  (Ant.)  free-born  Romans  who  for  debt  were  delivered 
bound  to  their  creditors,  and  obliged  to  serve  them  till 
they  could  discharge  their  debts.  Varr.  dc  Ling.  Lat.  1. 6, 
c.  '^. 

NE'XUS  (Anat.)  a  complication  of  substances  in  one  part, 
as  the  membrane  which  involves  the  foetus. 

NHAMBI  Brasitiensibiis  (Bot.)  an  acrimonious  plant  of 
Brazil.     Marcs-rav.  Pis.;  Rail  Hist . 
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NHANDIRO'BA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Feuillea. 

NHU'A   {Bot.)  a  Brasilian  tree  of   the    plum  kind.     Raii 

Hist. 
NI'AS  Haivk  (Falcon.)  a  young  hawk  just  taken  out  of  the 

nest. 
XICA'XDRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cai.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cott. petal 

one. — Sr AM.  filaments  ten;  anthers  Vmear. — Fist,  germ 

ovate;  style  short;  stigma  peltate. — Pek.  beny  roundish  ; 

seeds  many. 

Sjiecies.     The  single  species  is  the  Nicandra  amara,  seu 

Potalia. 

NI'CCOLUiM  (Min.)  Nickel,  a  metallic  substance,  the  real 

properties  of  which  were  first  discovered  by  Cronstedt.    It 

is  mostly  found  in  a  metallic  state,  though  sometimes  in 

that  of  an  oxide.     Its  ores  have  a  coppery  red  colour,  the 

most  abundant   of  which   is   the   Siiljdnirct   of  Nickel,  or 

Kupfer  Nickel,  which   is  a  compound  of  nickel,  arsenic, 

sulphuret  of  iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  and  copper.     It 

exists  in  combination  with   oxygen   and  a  little   carbonic 

acid,   in  what   is    called  Nickel  Ochre,   or  native  oxide  of 

Nickel,  and  also  contaminated  with    iron   in  the  mineral 

substance   called  martial  nickel.     Tlie  specific  gravity  of 

Nickel  is  about  9-000. 

NICE'XE  Creed  (Ecr.)  a  particular  creed,   or  confession  of 

faith,  drawn  up  by  tlie  clergy  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 

since  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England. 

NICHE  (Archil.)  a  hollow  space  which  is  made  in  a  wall, 

for  the  purpose  of  placing  any  figure  or  stature  therein. 
NI'CKEL  (Min.)  vide  Niccolnm. 
NI'CKIXG  (Man.)  an   operation   on  a  horse's  tail  to  make 

him  carry  it  well. 
XICODE'i\IITES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Switzerland,  so 

called  from  their  ringleader. 
NICOLA'ITES  (Ecc.)  Mao/aiVa.-,  a  sect  of  heretics  called 
after  their  leader,  one  Nicholas,  who  held  a  community  of 
wives.  St.  Jgnat.  Ep.  ad  Trail.;  St.  Iren.  1.  1,  c. '27,  <S:c. ; 
Clem.  Alcxand.  Strom.  1.  3  ;  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  1.  .S,  c.  29 ; 
St.  Epiphan.  Hares.  25;  Theodoret.  Hcvres.  Fab.  1.  3  ;  Ba- 
ron. Annal.  Ann.  78. 
XrCON  (Bot.)  Hellebore. 

NICOT'IANA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pcntandrin, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petal 
one. — Stam. filaments  five:  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;  stijle  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate. — Pek.  capsule  sub- 
ovate  ;  .^eeds  many. 
Specie.i.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Kicotiana  Taha- 
cum,  Pctumana,   Hyoscyamus,  seu  Fornobonia,  Virginian 
Tobacco.  —  Nicotiana  ru^tica,    Tabaccum,  seu  Priapeiay 
Common,  or  English  Tobacco,  &c. ;  but  the — Nicotiana 
frnticosa.  Shrubby  Tobacco,  is  a  perennial. 
NI'CTITAXT   Membrane  (.inat.)  a  thin   membrane  which 
covers  the  eyes  of  birds  and  fishes,  sheltering  them  from 
excess  of  light  and  external  injuries,  but  sufficiently  trans- 
parent to  admit  of  their  seeing  distinctly  through  it. 
XI'DDLT   (.int.)  a  smaller  kind  of  excommunication  among 
the     Hebrews,     which     commonly    continued     about    a 
month. 
XIDE  (Falcon.)  a  term   applied  in  falconry-  to  a  flock  of 

pheasants. 
Nl'DERLIXG  (ArchcEol.)  a  base  person. 
Xl'DOR  (Nat.)  the  smell  of  burnt  animal  substances. 
Xl'DUS  (Bot.)  the  Ophyris  niJus  avix  of  Linna;us. 
NI'EXT  Comprise  (La-.v)  an  exception  taken   to  a  petition 
as  unjust,  because  the  thing  desired   is  not  contained  in 
that  act  or  deed  whereupon  the  petition   is  grounded. — 
Nient  dedire  is  the  same  as  to  let  judgment  go  by  default, 
i.  e.  by  not  denying  or  opposing  it. 
2  ^i  2 
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NIGE'LLA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polsjandria, 
Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  none. —  Con.  jietuh 
five.  —  St  Ait.  Jilnnients  many;  anthers  blunt.  —  Pist. 
gernis  several,  ending  in  styles;  stigmas  adnate. — Per. 
capsules  manj' ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Nigella  da- 
mascenus,  seu  Canthium  Common- Fennel -Flower. — 
Nigclln  saliva,  Suiall-Fennel-Flower. — Nigella  arvensis, 
Field-Fennel-Flower.  —  Nigella  hispanica,  Spanish-Fen- 
nel-Flower. Dod.  Pempl. ;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bniih.  Pin.  ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thval.  Hot.  ;  Rail  Hist.  ;  Tunrn.  List. 
NrCiER  Liber  (Pulit.)  the  Black   Book,  or  Register  in  the 

Exchequer. 
NIGHT  {.Int.)  vide  Nox. 
NiCiHT  (Astron.)  that  time  during  which  the  sun  is  below  the 

horizon,  which,  near  the  Poles,  lasts  several  months. 
Night    {Cliem.)    is  expressed  by  this  character    9    among 

chemical  writers. 
Night  (Lniv)  the  period  of  darkness  when  the  countenance 
of  a  man  cannot  be  discerned — Night  Walkers,  those  who 
stroll   about  by  night  instead   of  the  day,  who  are  com- 
monly thieves. 
NrGHi'-MAUE  (Med.)    incubus,    a  heavy   pressing  sensa- 
tion on  the  breast,  with  which  nervous  persons  are  troubled 
in  the  night  season. 
NIGHT-R'AIL  [Cus.)  a  short  linen  cloak  worn  by  women 

in  tlieir  chambers. 
NPGHT-SHADE  (Bot.)  the  So/r/)H(m,  a  perennial.— Deadly- 
Night-Shadc,   Atropa  belladonna,  a  plant  bearing   a  bell- 
shaped   corolla ;     from    the    leaves   of  which  painters  ex- 
tract a  fine  green;  physicians  also  apply  the  leaves  to  discuss 
scirrhous  tumours. — Enchanters-Night-Shade,  the  Circcea 
lutetiana.  —  JMalabar-Night-Shade,    the    Basella   rubra,    a 
perennial. 
NI'GHT-RAVEN  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  owl. 
Nl'GHTINGALE  (Orn.)  a  well-known  bird,  the  Motacilla 
luscinia  of  Linna?us,  which  sings  during  the  night,  breeds 
three  or  four  times   a  year,  lays   three  or  four  greenish- 
brown  eggs,  visits  England  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
leaves  it  in  autumn. 
KIGIU'NA  (Px/I.)  the  r/(/or«)i//(!«  of  Linnaeus. 
NIGRI'TIES  {Med.)  a  blackness  of  the  bones. 
Nl'GRL'M  Pigmentum  (Med.)  vide  Choroidcs. 
NFGUS  (Eni.)  worms  which  bury  themselves  under  the  toes 
of  the  Indians,    and   are  destroyed  by  the  oil    from  the 
cashew-nut. 
NI'HIL  Album  (Ckem.)  another  name  for  what  is  now  called 

the  flowers,  or  oxide  of  zinc. 
Nihil  capiat  per  Breve,  or  per  Billam  (Law)  a  form  w-hich 
is  used  when  judgment  is  given  against  the  plaintifi'  so  as 
to  bar  his  action,  or  overthrow  his  writ.     Co.  Lilt.  363. — 
Nihil,  or  Nd  Debet,  a  common  plea  to   an  action  of  debt 
when  the  money  is  paid.— M/(//  dicit,  a  tailing  to  put  in 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  plea  by  the  day  assigned. — Nihil, 
or  Nd  habiiil  in  Tenementis,  a  plea  to  be  made  in  an  action 
of  debt  only  brought  by  a  lessor  against  a  lessee  for  years, 
or  at  will,  without  deed. 
NIIIILORUM   Clericus  (Latv)  the  Clerk  of  the  Xichils,  an 
otHcer  in   the  Exchequer  who  makes  a  roll   of  the  sums 
which  are  nichilled  by  the  .sherilf. 
NIIIIES  (Lan-)  or  Nichils,  the  term  which  the  sherilf,  when 
he   is   appo-ed,   applies  to   thoic   issues  that  are    nothing 
worth,  and  illeviable,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  parties 
from  whom  they  are  due.     Slat.  5  Rich.  'J,  c.  13. 
NIIR  XO'TSJIL  (Hot.)  a  shrub  of  Malabar,  the  leaves  of 
which  when  eaten  are  said  to  cure  the  Lues  venerea. — Nil. 
Pongrlion,  a  Malabar  tree  which  resembles  the  pear-tree 
Bait  Hist.  J'tant. 
NIL  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  nil  of  Linnaus. 
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Nil  (7^fl!i)  vide  Nihil. 

NILA'MMON    (Med.)    a   collyriura    described   by   Aetius. 

Tetrab.  1,  serm.  3,  c.  105. 
NILI'.\CUM  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  the  best  honey. 
NILICA  MA'RAM  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  Indian  plum. 
NILL   (Mcch.)    the  sparkles   or  ashes  that   come   off  brass 

tried  in  a  furnace. 
NILUS  (Numis.)  the  river  Nile  was  repre- 
sented on  medals,  as  in  the  annexed  cut, 
under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  holding  a 
cornucopia,  with  a  crocodile  and  an  hip- 
popotamus near  him  to  denote  the  fertility 
of  Egypt,  and  the  abundance  of  those  ani- 
mals there. 
NIMBO  ACO'STA  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Ceylon,  resembling  an 

ash.     Bauh.  Llist.  Plant.;   Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
NIMBUS   (Paint.)  the  circle  of  luminous  rays  which  is  re- 
presented round  the  heads  of  the  emperors  and  gods  on 
medals,  answering  to  the  Glory  painted  round  the  head  of 
our  Saviour,  or  a  saint. 
NIN-ANG.\'NI  (Bol.)  the  Gomphrena  hispida  of  Linnasus. 
NI'XSI   (Bot.)   the  Panax  of  Linnneus. 
NI'XZIN  (Bot.)  the  Slum  ninsi  of  Linna?us. 
NIO'TA  NIOTEM-VALLl(/?o/.)aspcciesofthe  Ceropegia. 
NI'PA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  2,5  Appendix,  Palmce. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.  spalhes   oblong.  —  Cor.  petals 

six. — St  AM. Jilament  one;  anthers  oblong Pist.   <rerm 

angular;  style  and  stigma  none. — Peh.  drupes  many. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Nipn  fruticans. 
NI'PPER   (Mcch.)  an   instrument  used  in   rope-making  for 

enlarging  or  contracting  the  yarn  when  it  is  tarred. 
NI'PPliRS  (Surg.)  an  instrument  used  in  dismembering,  &c. 
Nii'rEUs  (Mar.)    small   ropes    to  hold  the   cable   from   the 
capstan,   when  the  cable  is  so  slimy  that  it  can   not  be      , 
straitened  with  the  bare  hand.  ] 

Nl'PPLE  (Anat.)  the  projecting  part  in  the  breasts  of  men      ' 
and  women,   which  is  much  larger  in  the   latter,  and  is 
furnished  with  excretory  ducts. 
Nii'i'LE  (Laiv)  a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 
NI'PPLE-NVCJRT  (Bot.)  ;he  Lapsana  of  Linnocus,  an  annual.      1 
NIRU'RI  (Bol.)  the  Phylanthes  niruri  of  Linnaeus.  ' 

NISI  Prius  (Lav:)  a  commission  directed  to  the  judges  and 
clerk  of  the  Assize,  so  called  from  a  writ  of  distrinsas, 
w  hereby  the  sherilf  is  commanded  to  distrain  the  impanelled 
jury  to  appear  at  Westminster  before  the  justices  at  a 
certain  day  in  the  following  term  to  try  some  cause ;  Nisi 
prius  ju.'^ticiarii  ad  assigns  capiendtis  vencrint,  i.  e.  unless, 
before  the  day  fixed,  the  judges  of  assize  come  into  the 
county  in  question.  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  judges  go 
their  circuits  before  the  day  appointed,  the  causes  are 
tried  in  the  counties  where  the  parties  live,  and  are,  on 
that  account,  called  Nisi  Prius.  'A  Inst.  12 1-.  I 

NISLEE'     (Her.)     the  same   as  cerclee,   an   epithet  for  a 

cross. 
NTSSO'LL\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cai,.  pcriiiuth  one-leaved. — Con.  papi- 
lionaceous.— St  AM.  ^filaments  ten;   anthers  roundish. —     j 
Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  ■■ityle  awl-shaped  ;  stigma  obtuse.^ 
pEn.  oblong;  sen/ one.  ! 

Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the  Nissolia  arborea  et     ' 
jy-uticosa. 
NissoLiA  is  also  the  Lalhi/rus  nissolia  of  Linnxus.  ' 

NITI-TADl-V.V'LLI  (Hot.)  the  Mimosa  ualaus  of  Unnxas.     j 
NTTRA'RIA  (liol.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodecandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia.  ■ 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Con.  pe-    \ 
tals  five. — Stam.  Jilamcut-i  fifteen';  anthers  roundish. —     ' 
Pist.  germ  ending  in  a  style;    stigma  simple.  —  Per. 
drupe  one-celled ;  seed  one. 
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Species.     The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as   the  Kitraria 
schoheri,  Osijris,  seu  Cassifi.  Thick-leaved  Xitraria. 

NI'TRATE  {('hem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric 
acid -and  ditfereiit  bases;  as  the  jiitratc  of  potash,  soda, 
silver,  &c. 

NI'TRE  (Ckem.)  a  perfectly  neutral  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  tiie  nitric  acid  with  the  vegetable  alkali,  thence  called 
Sult-peire,  or  Nitrate  of  Potash.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  »iVp=i',  and  the  Latin  nitrwn,  which  is,  however, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  different  substance. 

NI'TRIC  Acid  [Chcm.)  a  heavy  liquid  of  a  yellow  colour, 
commonly  formed  b}'  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid  is  to 
that  of  water  as  1-500  to  1-000. 

NITRITE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
nitrous  acid  with  any  base,  as  the  nitrite  of  potash.  Sec. 

NI'TROGEX  (Chcm.)  another  name  for  (7:ci<e,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  a  component  part  of  the  nitric  acid.  This  is^  a 
simple  body  which  is  not  perceptible  by  the  senses,  and, 
though  very  abundant,  is  not  to  be  procured  in  a  separate 
state.  Its  existence  is  nevertheless  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving its  passage  from  one  combination  to  another,  and 
tracing  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject. It  is  tiie  radical  principle  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
forms  a  part  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  substances. 
Its  most  remarkable  combination  is  that  which  it  enters 
into  with  light  and  caloric,  so  as  to  form  the  compound 
well  known  by  the  name  of  nitrogen  gas,  or  azotic  gas. 
[vide  Chcmiilri/1 

NITRO-MURIATIC  Acid  (C/icm.)  a  compound  acid  formed 
by  uniting  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

NI'TROUS  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  which  has  less  of  oxygen 
than  the  nitric  acid  has — JS'itrous  gas,  an  aeriform  fluid 
consisting  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  combined  w  ith  caloric. 

NI'TRUM  (Chcm.)  in  Hebrew  inj,  in  Greek  nVfix  ;  a  sub- 
stance spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  neutral  salt  now  called  nitre ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  alkaline  salt,  otherwise  called  //.ret/  nitre, 
now  the  carbonate  oj potash.  It  abounded  in  Egypt,  and 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  lake  called  Natron. 

NO  Near  !  (Mar.)  or  So  Nearer !  an  order  to  the  helmsman 
to  steer  the  ship  no  higher  to  the  direction  of  the  wind 
than  the  sails  will  operate  to  advance  the  ship  in  her 
course. 

NOAH'S-A'RK  {Con.)  the  ^^cca  A'ort^  of  Linna;us,  a  species 
of  the  Arkshcll. 

NO'BILES  (Ant.)  the  nobles  among  the  Romans  were  those 
who  had  the  Jus  Imaginum,  or  the  right  of  using  the  pic- 
tures or  statues  of  their  ancestors,  a  right  wliich  was  allowed 
only  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  borne  some  Curule 
office.  The  nobiles  were  otherwise  called  Patricii,  because 
originally  none  could  hold  any  Curule  office  who  was  not 
of  the  Patrician  order.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  novi  homines,  who  had  only  their  own  pictures; 
and  the  ignobiles,  who  had  none  at  all.  Sigon.  de  Antiq. 
Jur.  1.  2,  c.  20  ;  Panvin.  de  Nam.  Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thcs. 
Antiq.  Horn.  torn.  ii.  <S:c. 

NOBILIS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  valve  of  the  heart,  which 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  thus  distinguished. 

NO'BLE  (Niwiis.)  a  gold  coin  value  6s.  Sd.  which  was  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  stamped  with  the  impres- 
sion of  a  ship  that  is  supposed  to  have 
been  commemorative  of  a  naval  victory 
obtained  by  Edward  over  the  French  at 
Sluys  in  1340.  The  obverse  of  this  coin 
bears,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the 
effigy  of  the  king  armed  and  crowned 
standing  in  a  ship  which  has  a  streamer 
at  the  mast-head  with  St.  George's  Cross, 
a  naked  sword  in  his  right-hand,  and  in  his  left  a  shield 
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bearing  the  arms  of  France  [seme  de  tys],  quartered  with 
those  of  England.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side  are 
lions  passant  guardant  towards  the  left,  and  Fleurs-de-Lys 
alternately.  Under  these  are  two  tiers  of  ports,  the  lower 
of  which  has  four  projecting  spikes  placed  alternately  with 
the  ports.    The  inscription  EDWARD  DEI.GRxV.  ANGZ. 

FRANC.  D.    HYB The    reverse    bears,    in   a  double 

tressure  of  eight  arches  with  trefoils  in  the  outward  angles, 
a  cross  fleury  voided.  Over  each  limb  of  the  cross  a 
Fleur-de-Lis.  In  the  quarters,  the  lion  of  England  under 
a  crown.  In  the  centre,  a  rose  of  four  leaves  pointed 
with  as  many  trefoils  saltirevvise,  including  the  letter  E. 
(Edward).  The  inscription  IHC.  AUTEM.  TRAN- 
SIENS.  P.  MEDIU.M.  IBA.  ILa  is  put  for  ihat,  the  T 
having  been  omitted,  as  is  supposed,  by  mistake.  \\\do 
Coinas:e'\ 

NOCTAOIBULO  {Med.)  one  who  walks  In  his  sleep. 

NOCTA'NTER  (Law)  i.  e.  by  night,  or  in  the  night  time; 
a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  make  inquisition  relative  to 
any  ditch  or  fence  that  is  thrown  up  in  the  night  time. 
Stat,  n'estm.  2;   13  Ed.  I,  st.  1,  c.  4.6;  2  Inst.  4-76. 

NO'CTES  (Lniv)  et  Noclem  de  Firma,  an  expression  in 
Domesday  book  implying  meat  and  drink  for  any  given 
number  of  nights. 

NOCTl'LUCA  (Citem.)  a  species  of  phosphorus,  so  called 
because  it  shines  in  the  night. 

NOCTUA'NUM  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Phalccna, 
comprehending,  according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  of 
this  tribe,  which  have  their  wings  expanded,  or  flat,  and 
incumbent. 

NOCTISU'RGIUM  {Med.)  walking  in  one's  sleep. 

NOCTURLA'BIUM   {Astron.)  vide  Nocturnal. 

NOCTU'RNAL  (Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  planets  and  signs 
in  which  passive  qualities  excel,  as  moisture  and  drjness. 

Nocturnal  Arc  (Astron.)  the  arc  of  a  circle  described  by 
the  sun,  or  a  star  in  the  night. — Nocturnal,  or  Noctnrlabium, 
an  instrument  chiefly  used  at  sea  to  take  the  altitude,  or 
depression  of  the  pole-star,  and  some  other  stars  about  the 
pole. 

Nocturnal  Emissions  {Med.)  gonorrhea  dormientium. 

NODA'TED  Hyperbola  (Math.)  an  hyperbola,  so  called  by 
Newton,  which,  by  turning  round,  decussates  or  crosses 
itself. 

NO'DDY  (Orn.)  a  sea-fowl  of  the  tern  kind,  the  Sterna 
ftolida  of  Linnaus. 

NODE  (Dial.)  a  point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by 
the  shadow  or  light  of  which  is  shown,  either  the  hour  of 
the  day  in  dials  without  furniture,  or  the  parallels  of  the 
sun's  declination  and  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  &c. 

Node  (Surg.)  nodus,  a  hard  circumscribed  tumour  rising 
out  of  a  bone,  and  caused  b}'  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum. 
They  appear  on  every  part  of  the  body,  but  particularly  on 
such  parts  as  are  thinly  covered  with  muscles;  as  the  Os 
Frontis,  the  fore-part  of  the  Tibia,  &c. 

NODES  (Astron.)  Nodi,  o-i/Mitr/Aoi ;  two  points  where  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the  Ecliptic,  which  are  north- 
ern and  southern. — The  Northern,  or  Ascending  Node, 
called  by  Ptolemy  G-uthtru,ci  a»a/3i,a4i(^ii»,  the  Dragon's 
Head,  in  respect  to  the  moon,  is  that  where  the  planet 
ascends  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ecliptic, 
marked  thus  S3.  —  The  Southern  or  Descending  Node, 
a-uv^ia-ujoii     xaTi/,/3i;3a^<^v,     the     Dragon's      Tail,  „ 

marked  thus  ?3 ,  is  the  opposite  point  where 
the  planet  descends  from  the  North  to  the 
South  side:  thus,  suppose  AEBD  to  repre- 
sent the  moon's  orbit,  ACBF  the  Ecliptic; 
then  A  is  the  Southern,  and  B  the  Northern 
Node. — The  Line  of  the  Nodes  is  a  line  drawn  ^ 

from  one  node  to  the  other,  as  the  line  A  B.  Ptol.  Almag. 
1.  5,  c.   12;  Regiomant.  in  Epist.  Almag.  1.  5,  prop.  14'; 
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Copern.  1.  4,  c.  15  ;  Kcil.  ad  Ver.  Astron.  Led.  9;  RiccioL 
Alnm:::.  wor.  1.  -1-,  c.  12. 
KO'DUS  Gordii  (Aiit.)    the  Gordian   Knot,  a  particularly 
intricate  knot   with  which  Gordius,  a   Phrygian  peasant, 
who  was  raised  to  the  tiu-one,  fastened  his  implements   ot 
husbandry  together,  and  Imng  them  up   in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.     The  empire  of  tlie  world  was  accordingly  pro- 
mised by  the  oracles  to   him   who  should  untie  it,  which 
Alexander  not  being  able  to  effect,  cut  it  with   his  sword, 
and  thus  animated  his  followers  with  fresh  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. 
NOELA  Tali  {Bot.)  the  Antidesma  alcxiinrin  of  Linnaeus. 
NOEL-VA'LLI   {But.)  the  Dalbergla   lanceolargia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
NO'EM  {lint )  the  Cynosurits  corncnnus  of  Linnasus. 
NOE'TIAKS   {Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the   Sabellians,  who  took 
their  name  from  one  Noetus  of  Smyrna,    an  heresiarch,  in 
the  third  centurj'. 
NOG  {Mar.)  a  tree-nail  driven   through  the  heel  of  each 

shore  that  supports  the  ship  on  the  slips. 
NO'GGIXG  {Mar.)  the  act   of  securing   the   heels  of  the 

shores  with  tree-nails. 
NOLA'NA   {But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5   Pentandria, 
Order  1  ]\Ionogi/nia. 

Generic  Characlcr.    C ax.,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilanieiits   five;    anthers    sagittate. — Pist. 
germs  five ;  st]/le  straight ;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  none  ; 
seeds  five. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the — Nolana  pro3tata,  Aropa 
Walkeria,  seu  Neudnrffin,  is  an  annual. 
NOLE'NGU  {Bot.)  the  Lnpatiens  nolengu  of  Linnaeus. 
NO'LI  me  tangerc  {Med.)  a  sort  of  corrosive  ulcer,  so  called 

because  it  is  exasperated  by  medicines. 
Noli  me  tangere  {Bot.)  the    Impatiens   noli  me  tangcre   of 

Linnaius. 
NO'LLE  Prosequi  {Latv)  an  acknowledgement  or  agreenient 

by  the  plaintiff  that  he  will  not  forther  prosecute  his  suit. 
NOMA'DA   (;•;«/.)  a  division   of  the  genus  Apis,  compre- 
hending, according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  which  have 
the  tongue  three-cleft,  hind-fcelcrs  tongue-shaped. 
NO'M^  (-^/erf.)    '»,"■'«'.   from  ►if</<i',  to  eat  away;    corrosive 
ulcers,    that,   by  creeping  on,  consumes   any  part  of  the 
body. 
'NO'-Man's-Lnnd  {Mnr.)  a  space  in  mid-ships,  between  the 
after  part  of  the  belfry  and  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's  boat 
when  she  is  stowed  upon  the  booms,  as  in  a  deep-waisted 
vessel. 
NOMA'IlCIiES  {Polit.)  voiji,ccf»v,  a  name  given  to  one  who 

had  the  ])re-eminence  in  administering  the  laws  of  Egypt. 
NO'MBLES   {Sport.)  the  entrails  of  a  stag  or  deer. 
NO'MBRIL  {Her.)  or  Navel  Point  m  the  escutcheon  marked 

V.     [vide  Ileraldrij'] 
NO'ME  (Med.)  vide  N(nn(F. 
No.-vri-.   {ylhrel).)  any  (juantity  with  a  sign   set  before   it,  by 

which  it  is  usually  joined  with  some  other  tiuantity- 
NO'MEN  {Ant.)  from  nnsco,  to  know:  the  name  by  which 
any  person  or  thing  was  known.  Among  the  Romans  the 
Nomen  propritnn  consisted  of  three,  sometimes  four,  parts  ; 
namely,  the  Pranomen,  the  Nomen,  the  Cognomen,  and 
the  A'niomcn.  The  Pramnmen  was  so  called  because  it 
stood  before  the  Nomcii,  as  Lucius  (,Juintus. — The  Nomen 
was  the  gentile,  family,  or  sur-name,  as  Claudius. — The 
Co"nomcn,  so  called  because  it  was  added  to  the  Nomen, 
served  to  distinguish  families,  as  Torquatus,  {jraceiuis,  &c. 
The  /hnuimen,  so  called  because  it  was  affixed  inci- 
dentally to  the  Cognomen,  was  a  title  annexed  upon  par- 
ticular occasion;  thus  in  the  case  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus,  P.  or  Publius  is  the  Pranomcn,  Cornelius  the 
Nomen,  Scipio  llie  Cognomen,  and  Africanus  the  A^no- 
vKn,  which  was  aUixed  because   he   destroyed  Carthage 
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and  conquered  Africa.  Cic.  de  Invent,  1.  1,  c.24;  Varr. 
de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  8,  c.  38  ;  Dioni/s.  1.  f-S ;  Plut.  in  Coriolan. 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  p.  52;  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  1,  c,  6;  Sigon.  dc 
Ant.  Jur. 
NOMENCLA'TOR  {Ant.)  a  person  generall)'  a  slave  among 
the  Romans,  who  attended  such  as  stood  candidates  for 
ottices.  His  busine.=;s  was  to  whisper  in  their  ear  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they  might  solicit  their 
interest  by  name,  which  was  reckoned  a  great  piece  of 
civility. 
Ilorat.  1.  1,  epist.  6. 

Mcrcemur  serium,  (jui  dictet  rjimiiiui,  Lcvum 
Quifodket  tutus,  et  co^at  trans pvudera  dtntrain 
Porrigere. 

Nomenclators  were  also  employed  at  feasts  to  call  over  the 
names  of  the  guests,  and  assign  them  their  places.  Resides 
which  there  were  Nomenclatores  censorii,  as  alluded   to  in 
ancient    inscriptions,    as    L.     VOLLIJSIO     I'liBANO 
NOMENCLATORI  CENSOllIO.     Their  office  was  to 
call  over  the  names  of  those  who  offered  themselves  to  the 
censor;  also  Nomenclatores  Theitsarum,  who  attended  the 
Pontifex    Maximus    at    the    games,    and    arranged    the 
charioteers.    Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  4,  ep.  1 ;   Cic.  pro  Miir.  c.  36; 
Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  1,  c.  3;  Suet,  in  August,  c.  19  ;  Sigon. 
de  Antiq.  Jur.  I.  2,  c.  30;  PanciroH.   Notit.   Dignit.  Imp. 
Occid.  c.  3. 
NOMINA'LIA    {Ant.)    festivals,  or  sacred   ceremonies  ob- 
served on  the  naming  of  children  among  the  Romans. 
NOMINA'TION  (Lniv)  a  power  wl'.ieh  a  man  has  to  ap- 
point a  clerk  to  a  patron  of  a  benefice,  by  him  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  ordinary. 
NO'.MINATIVE   Case  (Gram.)   nominalivus,    from   vomino, 
to  name ;  the  first  case  of  a  noun  in  grammar,  because  it 
is  the  name  itself,  cr  that  by  which  tilings  are  named. 
NOMINE  Pcencc  {Law)  a  penalty  incurred  for  not  paying 
rent,  etc.  at  the  day  appointed  by  the  lease  or  agreement 
for  the  payment  thereof. 
NOMOPHV'LACES  {Ant.)  y««/i>?)K'A««?,  i.  e.  keepers  of  the 
laws,    Athenian  magistrates,  somewhat  similar  to  our  she- 
riffs, whose  office  it  was  to  see  the  laws  put  in  force  on 
malefactors,  &c.     There  were  also   officers   of  this  name 
belonging  to  the  Olj'mpic  Games,  who  were  appointed  to 
instruct  tliose  who  had  to  contend.     Pull.  1.  8,  segm.  102; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Acarn. 
NOiVIOTHET^'E  (Ant.)   vo;/,c6iTtti,  Athenian  magistrates,    a 
thousand  in  number,  who  were  commonly   chosen  b_v  lot 
out  of  such  as  had  been  judges  in  the  court  Helia^a;  their 
office  was  to  inspect   the  laws,  and  to  cause  such  as  were 
found  useless  or  inefficient  to  be  repealed  by  an  act  of  the 
people.     Poll.   Onom.   1.   8,  segm.  101  ;    Vlpian.  Dcmosth. 
in  Vlijnth.  31  ;   Sis^n.  dc  Rep.  Athcn.  I.  2,  c.  4. 
NONPAREIL  (Print.)  i.  e.  matchless  ;  the  type  in  size  next 

below  minion,  [vide  Printing] 
NON  LIQUET  (Ant.)  or  abbreviated,  N.  L.  signifying  it 
does  not  appear  plain  ;  a  form  of  expression  used  by  the 
Roman  judges,  w  here  the  matter  did  not  appear  clear,  and 
required  a  farther  hearing. 
NON-A15I'LITY  (Law)  an  exception  taken  against  the 
plaintiff"  in  a  cause  upon  some  just  ground  why  he  cannot 
commence  any  suit  in  law  ;  as  prcrmunirc,  outlawry,  ex- 
communication, &.C. — Non-nge,  in  a  general  sense  all  the 
time  of  a  person's  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  and 
in  a  special  sense  where  one  is  under  fourteen,  as  to  mar- 
riage, &c. — Non-appearance,  a  default  of  appearance  in  a 
court  of  judicature. — Non-assumpsit,  the  general  issue  oi 
an  action  on  an  Assumpsit,  whereby  n  man  denies  that  he 
made  any  promise. —  Non-claim,  an  omission  or  neglect  of 
one  that'does  not  claim  within  the  time  limited  by  law. — 
Non  compos  mentis,  one  not  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and 


NON 

understanding. — Non-cotiformisls,  persons  not  conform- 
ing to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England 
as  by  law  established. — Son-daniiiijicntus,  a  plea  to  an 
action  of  debt,  upon  bond,  nith  condition  to  save  the 
plaintiff  harmless. — Son  deciinnndo,  or  non  de  decimando, 
a  writ  to  be  discharged  of  all  tithes,  ikc—Xou  disiringendo, 
a  writ  not  to  distrain  ;  containing  in  it  divers  particulars 
according  to  divers  cases. — .Vo«  est  J'aclum,  an  answer  to 
a  declaration,  whereby  a  man  denieth  that  to  be  his  deed 
whereupon  he  is  impleaded. — Son  est  inventus,  the  sheriff's 
return  to  a  writ  when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  fount!  in 
his  bailiwick. — Xon  est  proseadiis.  [vide  Xonsuii} — Non 
implaciiando  r.Uqnem  de  libero  tenemenio  sine  brevi,  a  writ 
to  forbid  baili.Hs,  Sec.  from  distraining  any  man  without  the 
King's  writ,  touching  his  freehold.  Heg.  Oiig.  171- — 
Non  intromittendo,  gnmido  breve  Prcecipe  in  Capile  siibdole 
impetratur,  a  writ  directed  to  the  justices  of  the  bench, 
commanding  them  not  to  give  one  who  had  deceitfully 
obtained  the  writ  called  Fnecipe  in  Cnpite,  the  bentht 
thereof.  Hcg.  Orig.  1. — Non-jurors,  persons  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supreraac}-,  <S:c.,  for  which 
they  are  liable  to  certain  penalties. — Non  mercizando  vic- 
inalia,  an  ancient  writ  to  justices  of  assize,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  officers  of  such  a  town  do  sell  victuals  in  gross,  or 
by  rcitail,  during  their  ofKce.  Reg.  Orig.  IS-i. — Non  mo- 
h'tando,  a  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  is  molested  contrary 
to  the  King's  protection  granted  to  him.  iug.  Orig.  184. 
— Non  obstante,  i.  e.  notwithstanding,  a  clause  often  used 
in  statutes  and  letters  patent. — Non  omitttis,  a  writ  lying 
where  the  sheriff  delivereth  a  former  writ  to  a  bailiff  of  a 
franchise,  in  which  the  party  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served 
dwelleth,  and  the  bailiff  neglecteth  to  serve  it.  F.  N.  B. 
68.  T-l :  2  List.  4j3. — Non-jilcrin,  when  land  is  not  reple- 
vied in  due  time ;  for  which  none  should  lose  his  land  by 
statute  9  /:.'(/.  3,  c.  '2.  Ht-nglmm  Magna  Chnrta,  c.  8.— 
Non  poncndis  in  Assisis  ct  Juratis,  a  writ  granted  in  divers 
cases  to  men  for  the  freeing  them  from  assizes  and  juries. 
F.  N.  B.  165.  2  Inst.  127.  'lil.—Non  procedendo  ad  Assi- 
sam  Rege  inconsullo,  a  writ  to  stop  the  trial  of  a  cause 
appertaining  to  one  who  is  in  the  King's  service,  until  the 
King's  pleasure  be  further  known.  Reg.  Orig.  220. — Non 
prosequitur,  [vide  Nonsuit^ — Non  rcsidcntia  de  clericis 
regis,  a  writ  directed  to  the  ordinary,  charging  him  not  to 
molest  a  clerk  employed  in  the  King's  service,  for  his  non- 
residence. — Non  same  memorice,  i.  e.  not  of  sound  memory, 
an  exception  taken  to  an  act  declared  by  the  plaintiff  to 
be  done  by  another,  implying  that  tlie  party  who  did  that 
act  was  not  of  right  mind — Non  solvendo  Pecuniam  ad 
quam  clericus  mulciatur  pro  non-residcniia,  a  writ  prohibit- 
ing an  ordinary  to  take  a  pecuniary  mulct  imposed  on  a 
clerk  of  the  King's  for  non-residence.  Reg.  of  Writs.  59. 
— Non  sum  informatus,  a  formal  answer  made  by  an 
attorney  when  he  is  not  instructed  to  say  any  thing  ma- 
terial in  defence  of  his  client. 

KO'X.K  (Ant.)  the  Nones  of  every  month,  i.  c.  the  seventh 
day  of  March,  May,  July,  October,  and  the  fifth  of  every 
other  month,  [vide  Kalendarium']  They  were  so  called 
from  nanus,  the  ninth,  because  nine  days  were  always 
reckoned  from  them  to  the  Ides.  Varro.  de  Lat.  Ling. 
J.  o,  c.  4- ;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  5,  c.  Sj  ;  Viola  de  vet.  ac  nov.  Ran. 
Temp,  apud  Grav.  T/ies.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  S,  p.  IS". — 
Nonce  Caprotincv,  a  festival  so  called  because  on  that  day 
the  women  sacrificed  a  goat  to  Juno.  Varro  de  Lat. Ling. 
1.  5,  c.  3;  Pint.  Parall.;  Anxob.  1.  3;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  2; 
Auson.  Eclng.  17;   Gijrald  Sijidag.  Deor.\.  3,  p.  ISi. 

NO'NAGE  {Laiv)  vide  Non. 

NON.\GESIM.\L  Degree  (Astron.)  the  90th  degree;  or 
the  highest  point  in  the  Ecliptic. 

NCVNAGOX  {Math.)  a  figure  having  nine  sides  and  angles. 

NO'N   Claim  [Law)    vide  Non. 


NOR 

Non  Compos  Mentis  (Laui)     vide  jVon. 

NONCONFORMISTS  (Lati)     vide  Non. 

Non  Distringendo  [Laiv)     vide  Non. 

NO  Nearer  (yiar.)     vide  No. 

Non  est  Inventus,  ^-c,  (Laiv)     vide  Non. 

NONES  (Ant.)     vide  Nonce. 
I  NONE-SO-PRETTY  (Bot.)  the  Saxijraga  of  Linnseus. 

Xox  est,  cS'C.  (Laii:)     vide  Non. 

NONE  Sucli   {Bot.)  the  Li/chnis  chalcado  of  Linna;u3. 

Non  Feasance  {Law)  an  offence  of  omission  in  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

NON-IMPLACITA'NDO,  &c.  (Laiv)  vide  Nun. 

NONJU'RORS  (Lan')     vide  Non. 

Non  Mercigando,  S:c.   (Latu)     vide  Non. 

Non  Molestaiido  (Lnic)    vide  Non. 

NON-NA'TURALS  (Med.)  things  that  do  not  enter  into 
the  nature  of  diseases,  though  they  are  the  causes  of  them. 

Non  Obstante  (Laiv)    vide  Non. 

Non  Oniitlas  (Law)    vide  Non. 

Non  Plcvin  (Laxv)   vide  Nun. 

Non  Ponendis  (Laiv)   vide  Non. 

Non  Procedendo  (Lciii;)    vide  Non. 

^oy-Pros.  (Law)  an  abbreviation  for  tion  prosequitur,  or  a 
nonsuit:  whence  if  a  non  prosequitur  be  entered  the  plain- 
tiff' is  said  to  be  non  prossed,  or  nonsuited. 

iSoti-Rcsidence  (Ecc.)  a  term  applied  to  spiritual  persons  who 
are  not  resident  upon,  or  absent  themselves  from,  their 
benefices. 

NON-RESIDE'NTIA  de  clericis  regis  (Law)    vide  Non. 

Non  SancE  ^Icmorice,  &;c.  (Law)    vide  Nan. 

NO'NSENSE- TfAve  (Gram.)  verses  made  of  words  taken 
promiscuously,  without  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  measure. 

Non  Solvendo,  i)-c.  (Law)    vide  S'on. 

NONSUIT  (Law)  non  prosequitur,  or  7wn  prosecutus,  a  re- 
nouncing or  letting  fall  the  suit  by  the  plaintiff',  which 
differs  from  a  retraxit  in  this,  that  the  former  is  negative, 
the  latter  positive.  A  plaintiff  may  be  nonsuited  by  a 
mere  default  or  neglect,  and  consequently  on  the  payment 
of  costs  he  may  renew  his  suit :  but  by  a  retraxit  he  makes 
an  open  and  voluntary  renunciation  of  his  suit  in  court,  and 
thereby  loses  his  action  for  ever. 

to  Nonsuit  one  (Laiv)  is  to  cause  him  to  let  fall  his  suit. 

Non  sum  injormatus  (Law)  vide  Non. 

NON-TE'NURE  (Law)  an  exception  to  a  count  or  declara- 
tion, by  sajing  that  he,  the  defendant,  holdeth  not  the 
lands  mentioned  therein. 
Non  Term  (Laiv)  the  vacation  time  between  term  and  term. 

Non  troppo  presto  (Mus.)  an    Italian   phrase,  signifying  not 

too  quick,  as  non  troppo  largo,  signifies  not  too  slow. 
NON-U'SER  (Law)  the  not  using  of  offices  that  concern 

the  public  is  the  cause  of  forfeiture. 
NOOK  of  Land  (Law)  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard  of  land. 
NOR.V   (Chem.)  lime,  or  any  salt. 

NOR.A'NTEA   (Ilol.)  the  Acium  noranica  of  Linnaeus. 
NO'RMAL  (Mat/i.)  another  name  for  perpendicular. 
NO'RMAN   (Mar.)  a  short  wooden  bar  thrust  into  one  of 
the  holes  of  the  capstan,  to  take  a  turn  for  lowering  any 
thing. 
NO'RROY  Kins:  "t  Arms  (Her.)  a  name  sriven  to  the  third 

kmg  at  arms. 
NO'RTH   Lig/it  (Nat.)    or  Northern  Light,     [vide  Aurora 

Borealis.'] 
NO'RTHERN   Signs  (Astron.)  the  six  signs  of  the  Ecliptic 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Equator ;  namely,  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,   Cancer,  Leo,    Virgo. 
NO'RTHING  (Mar.)  the  difference  of  latitude  which  a  ship 

makes  in  sailing  to  the  North  Pole. 
NORPH-PO'LE   (Astron.)    a  point  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the   heavens,  ninety  degrees  every  way  distant 
from  the  Equinoctial. 


NOT 

NoRTH-roLE  Star  (.Ji/roH.)  a  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa 
minor,  so  called  from  its  not  being  above  two  degrees  and 
a  half  distant  from  the  Pole.  It  seems  to  the  naked  eye 
as  if  it  «cre  placed  at  the  Pole. 

KOSE  (Aiiat.)  [\\dc  yules']  Bleeding  of  the  Nose, 
[vide  Kpistiniis'] 

NO'SE  Bleed  (Dot.)  \.\\e  Achillea  ptnrmica  oi  "Lmwxxii. 

NOSOCO'MIUM  [Med.)  an  hospital. 

NOSO'LOGY  (Meil.)  from  ko-o?,  a  disease,  and  A^yc;,  dis- 
course; a  scientific  descriptinn  and  distribution  of  diseases. 

NOSTA'LGIA  (Med.)  from  ">^iu,  to  return,  and  aAyos,  a 
pain  :  a  vehement  longing  to  return  to  one's  home  or 
country,  which  CuUen  reckons  as  a  genus  of  diseases ; 
Class /om/fA,  Order  f/ysorfx/.-c  y  it  is  called  in  German  and 
Switzerland  lieimice.'i,  or  homesickness,  i.  e.  a  sickness  or 
pain  caused  by  absence  from,  or  longing  for  home,  which 
sometimes  befalls  people  of  those  countries  particularly. 

NO'STIC  (Aslrol.)  the  nocturnal  solution  of  some  plethoreti- 
cal  and  wanton  star. 

NO'STRIL   {Anat.)    vide  iVnrw. 

NosmiL  Dr.ipping  (Vet.)  a  distemper  in  cattle. 

NO'STUUM  {Med,)  i.e.  ours;  a  name  given  to  quack  me- 
dicines, because  ever)'  quack  distinguishes  his  own  conceit 
by  the  name  of  "  Ours,"  i.  e.  our  or  my  medicine  above 
all  others. 

NOT  Guilt y  {Law)  the  general  issue  or  plea  of  the  defen- 
dant in  every  criminal  prosecution. 

NOT.'E  {Ant.)  abbreviations,  such  as  were  used  in  inscrip- 
tions, and  also  by  the  notarii.     [vide  Abbreviation^ 

NOT.E  Mntcrnec  {Med.)   the  same  as  Na-vi. 

NOTA'RIUS  {Ant.)  an  officer  in  the  Roman  courts,  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  an  account  of  proceedings.  The 
nolarii  drew  up  deeds  and  other  legal  instruments  after  the 
manner  of  our  attornies,  and  were  so  called  because  they 
wrote  in  notes  or  abbreviatures. 
Mart.  1.  10,  epig.  62. 

Kec  c.ilcidutor,  nee  notarius  vcIat. 
There  were  three  orders  of  notaries,  namely,  tribuni  notarii, 
who  were  secretaries  to  the  emperors,  and  ranked  with  the 
praetorian  tribunes  ;  notarii  domestici  vel  Jhmiliares,  who 
were  private  secretaries;  and  notarii  inferiorum  tribunoruw, 
who  were  the  lowest  of  the  three.  Zosim,  1.5,  c.  10 ; 
Cassiod.  Var.l.  1,  c.-i;  Gratian.  I.  penult.  C.  T.de primic. ; 
Faiiciroll  dc  Notit.  Dis^nit.  Imp.  Orient,  SfC. 

NO'TAHY  {Laiv)  a  scrivener,  who  takes  notes  and  short 
draughts  of  contracts,  or  other  instruments. 

NoTAKY  Public.  (Coin.)  a  scrivener  who  publicly  witnesses 
deeds,  &c.  to  make  them  authentic  in  foreign  courts. 

NOT.V'TION  {Arilli.)  the  representation  of  any  given  num- 
ber by  certain  significant  characters,  called,  on  that  ac- 
count, numerals.  The  principal  kinds  of  notation,  named 
after  the  nations  by  which  they  were  first  used,  are  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic  ;  in  all  which  the 
denary  scale  was  used,  founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  number 
of  fingers  in  both  hands,  by  which  at  first  all  reckonings 
were  naturally  carried  on. 

Hebrew  Notation.     The  .lews  used  the  letters  of  their  al- 
phabet in  the  place  of  distinct  numeral  characters,  which 
they  distinguished  in  the  following  order : 
Hebrew  lcller$.  Kumeral  I'oicer. 

Alcph       K  1 

Beth         a  2 

Gimel        J  3 

Daleth      1  4. 

He  n  ,5 

Vau  1  fi 

Zain  T  7 

Cheth       n  8 

Teth         13  9 


NOTATION. 


Hebrew  Utters. 

yumeral  Pouer 

Yod 

. 

10 

C'Hph 

D 

20 

•\  final 

500 

Lamed 

b 

30 

Mem 

n 

40 

CD  final 

600 

Nun 

1 

50 

t  final 

700 

Samech 

D 

60 

Gnain 

S 

70 

Phe 

B 

80 

f)  final 

800 

Tsadi 

y 

90 

X  final 

900 

Koph 

P 

100 

Resh 

T 

200 

Schin 

m 

300 

Thau 

n 

400 

From  the  above  table  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  Hebrews  di- 
vided their  alphabet  into  nine  units,  nine  tens,  and  nine 
hundreds,  including  the  final  letters.  Thousands  were 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  units  annexed  to  hundreds,  as 
t'ptk,  1431'.  Sometimes  the  thousands  were  expressed  by 
the  word  <^»,  as  fi^^  1000,  Q'sVk  2000,  and  with  the 
other  numerals  prefixed  to  signify  the  number  of  thou- 
sands as  D'S^KJ,  3000,  &c.  According  to  this  scheme 
of  notation  r\'<  should  express  15;  but  the  Hebrews,  to 
avoid  using  the  divine  name  ri',  i.e.  Jehovah,  employ 
113,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  value,  d  being 
nine,  and  i  six. 

Greek  Notation.  The  Greeks  likewise  employed  their  al- 
phabet in  expressing  numbers,  which  they  did  either  by 
assigning  a  numerical  pov.-er  to  each  letter  accordiii;;  to 
its  order,  as  the  books  of  Homer  are  distinguished^  or 
by  dividing  the  alphabet  into  units,  tens,  and  hundreds, 
as  exhibited  in  the  foliowinfr  scheme; 


Isl  yuniericai 

2d  Kumerkal 

Greek  letters. 

I'cuer. 

r,mcr. 

Alpha       « 

1 

1 

Beta         /3 

2 

2 

Gamma    y 

fj 

3 

Delta        ^ 

4 

4. 

Epsiion      t 

5 

5 

r 

6 

Zeta          C 

6 

7 

Eta           -I 

7 

8 

Theta        « 

8 

9 

Iota            < 

9 

10 

Kappa       X- 

10 

20 

Lambda    A 

11 

30 

Mu          /* 

12 

40 

Nu 

13 

50 

Xi             1 

14. 

60 

Omicron   o 

15 

70 

Pi 

16 

80 

4 

90 

Rho           f 

17 

100 

Sigma       0- 

18 

200 

Tau           r 

19 

300 

IJpsilon     u 

20 

400 

Phi            <p 

21 

500 

Chi          X 

22 

600 

Psi           ^ 

23 

700 

Omega    « 

24. 

800 
900 

According  to  the 

above 

scheme 

the  alphabet  is  divided 

into  eight   units 

eight 

tens,  and   eight  hundreds,  the 

orderly  series  of 

which 

is  com] 

leted  by  the  addition  of 

three   numeral  c 

laraeters,  as  far 

as  nine  hundred.     The 

thousands   were 

denoted   by  a 

point  under  the  letters 

after  this  manner,  «  1000,'/3  2000,  &c.     The  interme- 

diate numbers. 

ibove 

ten,  were  formed   by  the  junc- 

tion  of  the  letters 

answering  to  units  and  tens,  as  follows : 

NOTATION. 


IX 

11 

;,i? 

34. 

'- 

5& 

<•» 

78 

i3 

J2 

As 

35 

< 

51 

cS 

79 

iV 

13 

/.s- 

36 

11 

58 

TOi 

SI 

J 

11 

^? 

37 

■.i 

59 

T^ 

82 

,1 

15 

A^ 

38 

u 

61 

TV 

83 

<5- 

16 

>,fl 

39 

13 

62 

7<» 

84 

< 

17 

/*" 

41 

|y 

63 

XI 

S5 

"1 

IS 

fbi3 

■12 

1$ 

64 

^■5- 

86 

>e 

19 

^y 

43 

h 

65 

'C 

87 

X-J. 

21 

/*"'' 

44 

u 

6(5 

Tl 

88 

K.S 

22 

//.£ 

45 

V, 

67 

!7e 

89 

»y 

23 

f*s- 

46 

h 

68 

fa 

91 

x^ 

2t 

/-C 

47 

\i 

69 

f/3 

92 

xe 

25 

/A1 

48 

oa 

71 

fV 

93 

T 

26 

^fl 

49 

0,3 

72 

f<? 

94 

»c 

27 

>« 

51 

ey 

73 

fs 

95 

X, 

28 

'(3 

52 

.^ 

74 

fi- 

93 

«« 

29 

'■/ 

53 

01 

75 

^C 

97 

A« 

31 

j\ 

54 

Of 

76 

fi) 

98 

A.3 

32 

>f 

53 

°^ 

77 

!■« 

99 

A-/ 

33 

On  the  same  principle  the  intermediate  numbers  above  a 
hundretl  are  formed,  by  joining  the  letters  for  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  as  f;i  101,  f3  102,  (■/  103,  &c.;  f<  110, 
fix  111,  f'3  112,  Ac.  By  these  characters  thus  joined 
the  Greeks  could  express  any  number  under  ten  thou- 
sand: thus 

oS4^  expressed     9999 

iryr^      7382 

>)'aC        8037 

iuK         6420 


4001 
3000 


The  number  of  ten  thousand  «as  expressed  sometimes  by 
a  small  dash  over  the  iota  thus  i ;  but  mathematicians 
employed  the  letter  jM,  which,  by  placing  under  the 
small  letters,  indicated  the  number  of  thousands,  as 
follows  : 

^^  I      signifying     10,000 

^^,   j      20,000 

^'',1       30,000 

100,000 

800,000 

972,000 


.4} 

Oo3l 


■Diophantus  and  Pappus  made  Mu  to  represent  10,000,  and 
then,  by  tlic  addition  of  other  letters,  increased  the  num- 
bers, as  /SMt/  20,000,  '/Mv  30,000,  &c.;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  mixing  the  characters,  as  aoxM-J^J^6  1,719,999; 
J'j-opMi;)^'  ^  43,728,097.  ApoUonius  divided  numbers  into 
periods  of  four  characters,  to  which  he  gave  a  local 
value  very  similar  to  the  modern  mode  of  notation. 

The  Greeks  liad  likewise  a  mode  of  notation  by  means  of 
capitals,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 
I     signifying     ix  for  /ii'«  1 


H 
X 
M 

VOL.  II. 


iU 


10 
100 
1000 


50 

500 

5,000 


10,000     |1^|  50,000 


These  characters  were  mostly  used  in  inscriptions ;  hut  the 
Greeks  had  a  more  ancient  notation  than  this,  «  hich  is 
given  in  the  comparative  view  of  ancient  arithmetical 
characters,  Plate  12. 

Roman  notation.  The  Roman  notation,  which  is  still  used 
in  marking  dates,  or  numbering  chapters,  consists  of 
five  different  characters,  or  capital  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, namely  I,  one;  V,  five;  X,  ten;  L,  fifty ;  C,  one 
hundred  ;  to  which  has  also  been  added  M,  for  ni'dle,  a 
thor.sand.  By  the  various  disposition  and  combination 
of  these  characters  other  numbers  were  formed,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  followincr  scheme : 


Cluiracters,        Pcwe 


III  3 

IV  4 
V  5 

VI  6 

VII  7 

VIII  8 


Characters.  Power. 

10,  or  D   =  500 

CI  J,  or  M    —  1,000 

MM   =  2,000 

lOD,  or  V  =  5,000 

vT  =  6,000 

cciJJ,  or  X    =  10,000 

1300               =  50,000 

Lx   =  60,000 

ccciooo,  or  c    =  100,000 


IX  9         ccccioooj,  or  m   =  1,000,000 

X  10 

c         100 

In  regard  to  this  notation  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  the 
repetition  of  the  I's  increase  numbers  by  units,  that  of 
x's  increase  them  by  tens,  that  of  c's  by  hundreds,  and 
that  of  m's  by  thousands;  as  i  one,  ii  two,  &c. ;  x  ten, 
XX  twenty,  xxx  thirty,  c  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred, 
ccc  three  hundred,  &c.;  m  one  thousand,  m  m  two  thou- 
sand, lie.  A  less  character  before  a  greater  diminishes 
its  value  :  thus,  i  one,  before  a  v  five,  makes  it  iv  four, 
I  before  x  ten  makes  it  ix  nine;  x  ten  before  l  fifty 
makes  it  forty,  and  x  ten  before  c  a  hundred  makes  it 
xc  ninety.  On  the  other  hand,  a  less  character  after  a 
larger  increases  its  value,  by  which  mesins  the  greater 
part  of  the  intermediate  numbers  are  formed  :  thus  I's 
after  a  v  make  it  progressively  vi  six,  vii  seven,  vm 
eight;  and  i,  v,  or  v  and  i,  after  x,  make  xi  eleven, 
XII  twelve,  XMi  thirteen,  xiv  fourteen,  xv  fifteen, 
XVI  sixteen,  xvu  seventeen,  xviii  eighteen,  xix  nine- 
teen: so,  in  like  manner,  xxi  twenty-one,  xxii  twenty- 
two,  &c.;  cv  one  hundred  and  five,  ex  one  hundred 
and  ten,  &c.  For  the  formation  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands the  I  and  c  were  principally  employed,  the  latter 
being  always  so  disposed  as  to  turn  towards  the  former. 
One  inverted  o  added  to  an  i  made  it  five  hundred,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  o  the  number  was  increased  tenfold, 
as  100  five  thousand,  looo  fifty  thousand,  &c.  An  i  be- 
tween two  c's  made  it  one  thousand,  which,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  c  to  the  left,  and  a  o  to  the  right,  was  in- 
creased tenfold,  as  ccioo  ten  thousand,  ccciooo  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  &c.  This  notation,  which,  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  [vide  Plate  12]  was  taken  from  the 
Phcenicians,  had  its  origin,  without  doubt,  in  the  com- 
putation by  the  fingers.  Having  reckoned  by  i's,  ones, 
as  far  as  five,  they  chose  a  distinct  character  for  the 
five,  namely  v,  formed,  as  is  supposed  by  joining  the 
little  finger  and  thumb;  then  to  represent  the  number  of 
fingers  on  the  two  hands,  they  made  two  v's,  and  by 
joining  their  reversed  points  they  formed  x,  the  character 
for  ten.  The  letter  l,  the  character  for  fifty,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  two  i's,  and  it  is  also  conjectured  that 
formerly  the  letter  e  or  doable  L  was  the   character  for 
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one  hundreJ,  for  wblcli  the  more  convenient  letter  r, 
tlie  abbreviation  ot  centum,  has  since  been  adopted.  If 
a  fourth  i  b    joined  to  the  preceding  character  e  it  will 

form  a  square  figure  thus  Q,  which  represented  five 

hundred,  and  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  \o  and 

the  D;  by  doubling   this  square  |     I     |,  the  character 

for  a  thousand,  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  which 
answers  very  nearly  to  the  letter  m,  that  was  substituted 
for  it.     [vide  Plate  12]     The  notation  which  increased 
the  numbers  by  strokes  over  the  letters  was  in  use  in  the 
middle  ages. 
Arabic  Notatinn.      The  Arabic    notation  is  distinguished 
from  the  others,  not  only  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  cha- 
racters, but  also  by  their  value  and  disposition.  Although 
it  consists   of  only   nine  different   characters,    together 
with  the  cipher  0,  yet,  by  giving  a  local  power  to  these 
figures,  namely,  that  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands,  iSrc.  they  may  be  made  to  express  num- 
bers to  an  indefinite  extent.     The  facility  likewise  with 
which  operations  in  arithmetic  are  performed  by  the  help 
of  this  notation,   has   caused   it   to  be  universally  used 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
NOTE  (^lus.)  a  character  in   music  which  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  pitch  and  the  time   of  a  sound.     The  characters 
which  denote  the  pitch  consist  of  the  first  seven  letters 
in  the  alphabet,  corresponding  to  the  seven  sounds  in  the 
octave,  the  situation  of  each  of  which  in  the  stave  is  fixed 
according  to  the  laws  of  music.     |^vide  Music']     The  notes 
of   time  are  particular  marks  or   characters    properly  so 
called,  which   are  given  and  explained  at  large  under  the 
head  of  Music. 
Note  (Com.)  or  note  of  hand,  a  writing  under  a  man's  hand 
by   which   one  person  engages  to  pay  another  a  sum  of 
money. 
Note  of  a  fine  (Znio)  a  brief  of  a   fine  made  by  the  chiro- 

grapher  before  it  is  engrossed. 
TO  Note  {Falcon.)  the  same  as  to  j'^une. 
TO  Note  (Com.)  the  act  of  a  notary  public,  who  goes  to 
witness,  or  take  notice,  that  a  merchant  will  not  honour  a 
bill  which  he  has  accepted. 
NOTES  (Lit.)  short  memorandums,  generally  taken  in  short- 
hand. 
NOT  ;?!(/%  (Lffui)  vide  Xot. 
NOTHI  morbi  (Med.)  are  such  diseases  as  resemble  each 

other  in  their  symptoms,  yet  are  different  in  their  origin. 
KO'TIIULE  (Bot.)  the  Frankenia  Itinuta  of  Linnaeus. 
NO'TIIUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  ribs  and  to  dis- 
eases ;  nothcB  costcc,  tlie  spurious  ribs,  are  not  attached  to 
the  .slcr>nim. 
NOTI/E'l'S  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  spinal  marrow. 
NO'I'IO'DES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for   a  fever  attended   with  a 

vitiation  of  the  fluids,  or  a  colliipiative  wasting. 
NOTONE'CTA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Ilemiptcrous 
Order,  having   the  .snout   inflected  ;  antcunic  shorter   than 
the  thorax ;  tcings  four,  folded  crosswise,  coriaceous  on  the 
upper  half;  hind  les;s  hairy,  formed  for  swinmiing. 
Species.     Insects  of  this  tribe,  distinguished  in  English  by 
the  name   of  the  Boat- Ely,  live  in  stagnant  waters,  and 
prey  on  a(]uatic  animalcules.     The  larva  and  puptv  are 
six-footed,  and  active,  the  former  liaving  the  rudijuents 
of  wings,  the  latter  not. 
NOTO'N.'V  (Ant.)  testimonies  or  evidences  in  accusations  or 

impeachments.  Apul.  Met.  1.  7  ;  August.  F.pist.  100. 
NOTO'XL'S  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleoplcrons 
Order,  having  the  antenna-  ti\\foTm;Jeclers  four,  hatchet- 
shaped  ;  jaw  onc-tootlied  ;  thora.t  a  little  narrowed  behind. 
NOVA'EE  (Archceol.)  a  name  for  lands  newly  ploughed  that 
had  not  been  tilled  iu  the  memory  of  man. 
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NOVA'TIANS  (Ecc.)  heretics  of  the  third  century,  so  called 
from  one  Novatus,  their  ringleader,  who  maintained,  anions 
other  things,  that  per.sons  who  had  fallen  into  sin  ought  to 
be  received  into  communion  without  penance.  St.  Ci/jnian. 
Ep.  46,  &c. ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  I.  6,  c.  4-3 ;  St.  Epiphan. 
Ucrr.  59 ;  St.  August.  Hccr.  38  ;  St.  Jerom.  dc  Script.  Ec- 
cles.;   Baron,  in  Annal.  Ann.  24-9,  (Src. 

NOVA'TIOM  (Law)  an  entering  into  a  new  obligation,  to 
take  off  the  former. 

NO'V'EL  (Z,(V.)  a  narrative  in  prose,  consisting  of  fictitious 
circumstances,  persons,  and  characters. 

Novi:i.  assignment  (Law)  a  fresh  assignment  of  an  injury 
made  by  the  plaintiff'  in  his  replication,  with  all  the  parti- 
cular circumstances,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  and 
identify  it  the  more  clearly  and  decisively'. — Novel  disseisin. 
[vide  Disseisinl 

NOVE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Cordia  sebestina  of  Linnaeus. 

NOVE'LL-li  (Ant.)  those  constitutions  of  the  Civil  Law 
which  were  made  after  the  publication  of  the  Theodosiaa 
code. 

NOVE'.MBEIl  (Chron.)  the  eleventh  month  of  the  year,  so 
called  from  novem,  nine,  because  it  was  the  ninth  month 
in  the  year  of  Romulus.  In  this  month,  wliich  contains 
30  days,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  J: ,  Sagittarius,  about  the 
21st  day  of  the  month. 

NOVENDIA'LIA  (Ant.)  or  feria  novcndiules,  expiatory  sa- 
crifices instituted  by  King  Tullius,  and  so  called  because 
they  lasted  nine  days.  They  were  performed  either  on  the 
occasion  of  any  prodigj',  or  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  on 
the  ninth  day  after  the  funeral.  Varr.  de  Lnt.  Linrr.  ].5^ 
c.  4  ;  Liv.  1.  I,  c.  31  ;  Fcst.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Porphi/r.  ad 
Florat.  Epod.  17;  August,  de  Genes,  j  Tiinicb.  Adv.  1.  24, 
c.  27. 

NOVE'NSILES  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  heroes  who  had  lately 
been  enrolled  among  the  gods.  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4, 
c.  10. 

XO\TCE  (Ecc.)  from  novus,  new;  one  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  has  entered  on  his  noviate,  or  3'ear  of  pro- 
bation, in  a  religious  house  previous  to  his  taking  the  vow. 

NO'Vl  homines  (Ant.)  those  persons  among  the  Romans  who 
by  their  merit  and  influence  raised  themselves  to  dignities 
without  the  assistance  of  high  birth  and  connexions.  They 
were  distinguished  from  the  nobiles  inasmuch  as  tlie  latter 
had  the  right  of  using  the  images  and  statues  of  their  an- 
cestors, but  they  had  the  right  of  using  only  their  own. 
Cic.  pro  Cluent.  c.  40 ;  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  Mag.;  Appian. 
de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  2  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  I.  2,  c.  20; 
Panvin.  de  Norn.  Rom.  apud  Grcevi  Tlies.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn. 
2,  p.  2019. 

NOVi'SSIMA  verba  (Ant.)  the  words  used  at  the  close  of  a 
funeral,  addressed  either  to  the  deceased  or  to  the  people: 
to  the  deceased  in  this  form,  vale,  vale,  vale,  nos  te  ordine, 
ijiio  natnra  permiserit,  cuncli  sequemur.  The  form  used  by 
the  prtrjiea  in  dismissing  the  people  was,  ilicet,  i.  e.  ire 
licet,  you  may  go.  Fest.  dc  Verb.  SigniJ'.  in  Verb.  Lanrus; 
Serv.  in  .Kn. 

NOUN  (Gram.)  in  Latin  nomcn,  Greek  '>o,i/-«,  «to  tS  >i'«,!i', 
i.  c.  from  distributing,  because  it  distributes  or  marks  out 
things  by  the  name  ;  a  part  of  speech  which  is  the  name 
of  any  person,  place,  or  thing.  Nouns  are  distinguished, 
as  to  their  formation,  into — Primitive  nouns,  or  primitives, 
which  have  no  known  origin  from  any  other  word,  as 
father  or  another;  and — Derivative  Jionns,  or  derivatives, 
which  are  derived  from  some  other  word,  as  thanltful,Ja- 
iherless.  &c.  Words  are  sometimes  ])rimitives  in  the  lan- 
guage to  which  they  belong,  but  derivatives  in  respect  to 
other  languages,  in  which  latter  case  English  words  are 
all  derivatives. — Palronpmics,  or  names  of  persons  derived 
from  that  of  their  fathers  or  ancestors,  as  yEacides  for  a 
descendant  from  /Eacus. — Simple  nouns  are  composed  of 
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but  one  distinct  word,  as  man. —  Compound  nouns  of  two 
or  more  distinct  nouns,  as  u:orkninn.  Nouns  are  moreover 
distinguished,  according  to  their  sense,  into  common, 
proper,  collective,  absolute,  conjunctive,  numeral,  Iiomo- 
nj'ms,  and  synonyms. —  Common  nouns,  otherwise  called 
appellnlives,  are  the  names  of  several  things  of  a  kind,  as 
a  man,  a  horse,  &c. — Proper  nouns  are  the  names  proper 
to  individuals,  as  Ca;sar,  Cicero,  iScc. —  Collective  nouns, 
which  signify  a  collection  or  body  of  persons  or  things,  as 
people,  court,  &c. — Absolute  nouns  aVe  nouns  substantive, 
which  form  a  sense  by  themselves,  as  God,  reason. — Con- 
junctive nouns  are  nouns  adjective,  which  must  be  added  to 
some  substantive  to  complete  the  sense,  as  good,  great. — 
— Numeral  nouns  are  such  as  denote  numbers,  as  two, 
three,  ic. — Homonyms  are  nouns  which  imply  different 
things  b_v  the  same  name,  as  nepos,  a  grandson,  and  nepos, 
a  spendthrift. — Si/noni/yns,  nouns  which  name  the  same 
thing,  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  by  different  words,  as  ensis 
and  t^lndius,  a  sword. 

NO'WLD  (Her.)  tied  or  knotted;  an  epithet  for  a  serpent, 
wyvern,  or  other  creature  whose  body  or  tail  is  twisted 
like  a  knot,     [vide  Adder'] 

NU'B.\  (.V«/.)  a  species  of  manna,  or  celestial  dew. 

NUBE'CULA.  {Med.)  a  white  speck  in  the  eye. 

KuBECuL.E  (Med.)  little  particles  which  mutuallj' but  loosely 
close  with  one  another,  and  swim  upon  urine. 

KUCAME'NTA  (Dot.)  long  excrescences  hanging  down 
from  the  pine.     Plin.  1.  16,  c.  10. 

NUCAMENTA'CEA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  SiMeenth 
Order  in  Linnasus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

NUCAMEKTUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Amentum,  whence  the 
order  of  plants  called  Xueamentacea. 

IsL'CHA  [Annt.)  Arabic  for  the  nape  or  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

NUCIPE'R.SICA  (Bot.)  the  Ami/^dalusof  Linnaeus. 

NUCIPRUNrFERA  (Bot.)  the  Sapindus  rubiginosus  of 
Linnceus. 

NUCrSTA  (Bot.)  the  Nutmeg. 

NU'CLEUS  (Astron.)  a  name  given  by  Hevelius  to  the  body 
of  a  comet,  which  others  call  the  head,  in  distinction  from 
the  tail. 

Nucleus  (Bot.)  the  kernel  or  seed  of  a  nut,  and  of  stone 
fruits  contained  within  a  shell. 

Nucleus  (.irchil.)  the  middle  part  of  the  flooring  of  an- 
cient houses,  consisting  of  cement  put  betwixt  a  layer  or 
bed  of  pebbles.      Vitruv.  1.  7,  c.  1  ;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

NU'CUL.\  (Co/.)  \.\\Q  Sapiiidus  saponaria  oi  lAnasus.  Bauli. 
Hist.  Plant. 

NUDE  contract  (Lan-)  a  bare  naked  contract,  without  a  con- 
sideration, whicli  is  void  in  law. — Nude  matter,  a  bare  alle- 
gation of  a  thing  done. 

NL'DEL.S  (Surg.)  pledgets  dipped  in  ointment  for  sores  or 
diseases  in  the  womb. 

NUDIPEDA'LIA  (.4nt.)  a  solemn  festival  among  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  some  public  calamity,  at  which  the 
votaries  walked  barefoot.  .Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  2,  c.  15  ; 
Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  40. 

NU'DITIES  (Paint.)  those  parts  of  a  human  body  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  which  are  not  covered  with  any  drapery. 

NU'DUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem,  leaf,  flower,  receptacle, 
head  of  a  flower,  and  whorl ;  caulis  nudus,  a  stem  without 
leaves,  fulcres.  Sec. ;  nudum  folium,  a  leaf  without  pubes- 
cence ;  Jtos  nudus,  a  flower  without  calj'X ;  receptaculum 
nudum,  a  receptacle  without  hairs  or  bristles  ;  capitulum 
nudum,  a  head  without  leaves  ;  verticillus  nudus,  a  whorl 
without  involucre,  &c.  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  also  to 
the  raceme,  petiole,  peduncle,  &c. 

NUEL  (Arcliit.)  vide  Xexvel. 

NU'G.A  [Bot.)  the  Guilandinia  niiga  of  Linnseus. 

NUI'SANCE  [Law)  nocumentum ;  an  annoyance,  or  any 
thing  which  tends  to  hurt  or  inconvenience.  Nuisances 
are  either  public  or  private. 
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NUL  disseisin  (Latv)  a  plea  in  real  actions  that  there  was  no 
disseisin,  which  is  one  species  of  the  general  issue. — Xul 
tiel  Record,  a  plea  of  the  plaintiff  that  there  is  no  such 
record,  on  the  defendant's  alleging  matters  of  record  in 
bar  of  the  plaintiff's  action. — Kul  tort,  i.  e.  no  wrong,  a 
plea  in  a  -cal  action  that  no  wrong  was  done,  which  is  a 
species  of  the  general  issue. 

NU'LLITY  (if  marriage  |Z-n;i)  is  where  persons  marry  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  &c.  so  as  to  render  the  marriage 
null  and  void. 

NU'LLO  (Ariih.)  a  cypher  or  character  which  stands  for  no- 
thing. 

XU'LLUM  ARBPTRIUM  (Law)  the  plea  of  the  defendant 
in  an  action  on  an  arbitration  bond  that  there  was  no  award 
made. 

NU'MRER  (Arith.)  'if.lf^c^,  is  defined  by  Euclid  to  be  an  as- 
semblage of  several  units,  or  things  of  the  same  kind,  as 
2,  3,  4,  iSrc.  exclusive  of  numbers,  or  unity  itself;  but  Ste- 
vinus  defines  it  to  be  that  bj'  which  any  quantity  is  ex- 
pressed; and  Newton  conceives  of  number  as  the  abstract 
ratio  of  a  quantity  of  any  kind  to  another  quantit}'  of  the 
same  kind,  which  is  accounted  as  unity,  in  which  sense  it 
includes  integers,  fractions,  and  surds.  Numbers  are  dis- 
tinguished into  absolute,  abstract,  abundant,  amicable,  ap- 
plicate,  artificial,  broken,  circular,  concrete,  composite, 
cubic,  defective,  even,  fractional,  figurate,  homogeneous, 
imperfect,  irrational,  odd,  polygonal,  perfect,  plane,  prime, 
pyramidal,  rational,  similar,  solid,  square,  superpartient, 
tripartite,  tripartient,  uneven,  &c.  [vide  Arithmetic,  or 
Absolute,  Abstract,  <S;c.] 

Number,  golden  (Chron.)  vide  Golden  Kumhcr  and  Chrono- 
logij. — Number  of  direction,  some  one  of  the  35  numbers 
between  the  Easter  limits,  or  between  the  earliest  or  latest 
day  on  which  Easter  can  fall,  i.  e.  between  March  22  and 
April  25,  making  35  daj's.  It  is  so  called  because  it  serves 
as  a  direction  for  finding  Easter  for  any  year,  [vide  Chro- 
nologi/] 

Numbers  (Gram.)  those  words  or  characters  which  express 
numbers:  these  are  either  cardinal  or  ordinal. —  Cardinal 
numbers  are  such  as  express  the  number,  as  one,  two,  three, 
&c.,  or  1,  2,  3,  &c. —  Ordinal  numbers  serve  to  denote  the 
order  of  things  by  means  of  the  number,  as  first,  second, 
third.  Sec,  or  1st,"  2d,  3d,  &c. 

NU'MBERS  (Poet.)  certain  measures  or  proportions,  by 
which  a  verse  is  made  agreeable  to  the  ear.  This  word 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  an  air,  or  music,  or 
a  period  in  oratory. 

NUSlE'LLA  {.'int.)  a  machine  which  served  as  a  kind  of 
stocks  for  the  punishment  of  malefactors.  Plant.  A.sin. 
act.  3,  seen.  2,  v.  5 ;  Varro  de  lie  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  9 ;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  .Signif. 

NU'MERAL  (Arith.)  an  epithet  applied  to  any  characters 
which  serve  to  express  numbers.  Among  the  ancients  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  connnonly  served  this  office ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  figures  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  use  of  letters  in  notation. 

NUMERA'RII  (Ant.)  accountants,  or  such  as  kept  the  public 
accounts;  they  were  otherwise  called tabularii.  August.de 
Lib.  Arbit.  1.2,  c.  2  ;  Cud.  T/ieodos.  \.  2,  de  Num.  Sfc.  ; 
PanciroU.  Notit.  Dignit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  15,  1.  79. — Nume- 
rarii  milites  were  the  muster-masters,  or  such  as  kept  ac- 
count of  those  who  were  on  guard,  &.c.  Veget.  1.2,  c.  19; 
Ma  reel  I.  I.  15,  c.  5. 

NUMERATION  (Arilh.)  the  first  operation  in  vulgar  arith- 
metic, which  consists  in  estimating  or  pronouncing  any 
series  of  numbers  according  to  any  given  scale,  as  the  de- 
cennary scale,  which  is  in  modern  use,  and  consists  of 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  millions,  tens  of  millions,  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  so  on  to  billions,  or  bimillions,  trillions,  or  tri- 
millions,  quartillions,  &c.  The  highest  calculation  in  use 
2  N  2 
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seldom  exceeds  nine  places,  namely,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. 

NU'iMERATOR  (Arith.)  tliat  number  in  a  fraction  whicli  is 
placed  above  the  separating  line,  expressing  the  number 
of  the  parts  of  unity  which  are  taken  in  the  fraction,  as  f , 
three-fourths,  i';,  five-sixths,  &c.  where  the  \i  a'.ul  the  5  are 
the  numeraliirx,  in  distinction  from  4  and  (i,  the  denomi- 
vntnrs. 

NU'MEUI  {Aiit.)  a  name  given  to  the  coliorts  and  the  le- 
gions. 

NUME'RIC.VL  fj/^'fira  (Arith.)  or  numeral  arithmetic,  that 
wliidi  is  performed  by  the  help  of  numbers  instead  of 
letters,  in  distinction  from  literal  arithmetic. 

Numerical  difercuce  {Los;.)  that  ditt'erence  by  which  one 
individual  thing  is  distinguished  from  another. 

NU'iMERO  (Com.)  abbreviated  N".  a  mark  aiHxcd  by  mer- 
chants to  a  certain  number  of  things. 

NU'MERUS  (Ant.)  or  numeri,  numbers,  were  fabled  to  have 
been  invented  by  Minerva,  but  in  all  proliability  they  were 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  or  Phccnicians  by  Pytha- 
goras, or,  as  some  say,  l)y  Palamedes,  to  whom  the  ori- 
ginal invention  of  numbers  as  well  as  letters  is  also  ascribed. 
Plat,  de  Uepub.  1.  7  ;  Liv.  1.  T,  c.  3  ;  Atlianax.  Orat.  adv. 
Gent.  Isidor.  I.  3,  c.  2  ;  Gijrald.  de  Ann.  et  Mens.;  Menrs. 
de  Dcnar.  Piitha>r. — Nuinerns  imparis,  an  uneven  number, 
was  reckoned  infinite  and  perfect,  because  it  cannot  be 
divided  exactly ;  the  gods  therefore  are  said  to  have  de- 
lighted in  an  uneven  number. 
J'irg.  Edog.  8,  V.  75. 

lunneyo  dens  impure  gmalet. 

Plin.l.  38,  c.  2  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.;  Serv.  in  Virg. ; 
Mcnrs.de  Denar.  Pythag. — Numerus  par,  or  equal  number, 
was  held  to  be  perfect.  Macroh.  in  Somn.  Scip.  1.  1  ;  y/«o- 
nijm.  in  Ptulem.  Tetrab.  I,  Herv.  in  Virg.  Edog.  S,  v.  15. 
—Numerus  decennarius,  or  the  number  ten,  consisting  of 
two  uneven  numbers,  was  much  used  in  lustrations,  &e. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  3,  V.  121. 

Aiinuserat,  dccimum  cum  tuna  repleierat  orhcmt 
tile  Humerus  ma^^ito  tunc  in  himore J'nit. 

r/iil.  Lid.  de  Dccalog. ;  Fest.  de  Verb,  fiignij'. — Numcrns 
novcnarius,  the  number  nine,  the  first  square  of  an  un- 
equal number,  was  held  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  accounted 
among  the  perfect  numbers  ;  on  which  account  it  was  much 
used  in  their  religious  rites, 
Ovid.AJtt.].  13,  V.  951. 

Kg,)  lu^trm-  ub  iltii  : 

Y.t  imrganie  r<efas  noiics  mihi  carmine  dicUt. 

and  held  sacred  among  the  gods. 
Virg.  .L'».  1.  6,  V.  439. 

I''uta  iibtUinl,  trislitjue  palui  iuamabitis  unili 
Alligut,  et  iiovies  Siyi  iiiUrfuaa  co'ncet. 
Phurnut.  de  Nat.  Deor.  c.  14;  Tlieon.  in  .Irat.  ;  F.nsinlh. 
in  Horn.  ;  (hjrald.  Si/ntag.  de  Mus. — Nitmerus  odonarius, 
the  number  eight,  being  the  first  cube,  was  reckoned  the 
most  perfect.  This  was  held  sacred  to  Vulcan.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom. G;  Mart.  Capc/l.  1.7;  Ani)n.  in  T/iciil.  Arith.; 
Rliudig.  Anli(/.  J.ert.  1.  22,  c.  13. — Numerus  (piarternarius, 
the  number  four,  consi>ting  of  two  binary  numbers,  was 
the  mystical  number  of  the  Pyth.igoreans,  and  sacred  to 
Mercury.  Pint.  Sj/mpos.  1.  9  ;  Pmd.  in  Dies  Jlesind.  ; 
Mart.  C'apdl.  1.  7. — Numerus  fjuiiiarius,  the  number  five, 
was  sacred  to  Minerva.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Georg.  I.  1,  v.  270. 
— Numerus  seniirius,  the  number  six,  was  supposed  to  be 
perfect,  because  it  consists  of  complete  parts,  atid  on  that 
accou'it  attributed  to  Venus.  J'JiiL  de  Mund.  Opif. ; 
Marl.  Capell.  I.  7. — Numerus  scptmarins,  the  number  seven, 
being  composed  of  an  even  and  an  uneven  number,  was 
reckoned  a  complete  number,  and  held  sacred  to  Aijollo. 
Ajml.  Md.  1.  11 ;  Censor,  de  Nat.  Dice.  c.  14. — Numerus 
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ternarius,  the  number  three,  was  held  the  most  sacred  of 
all,  and  also  the  most  complete,  because  it  had  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.     It  was  used  on  all  occasions,  but 
particularly  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 
Ovid.  Met.  1.  7,  V.  189. 

Ter  se  couvertt  ;  ter  sumptis  fiumine  criiiem 
Jrnn'aiit  aquis :  terms  et  Itiatibusvra 
Solvit. 

lamblich.  de  Vil.  Pythag.  1.  1,  c.  28  ;  Dionys.  1.  3  ;  Tibid. 
Elcg.  1 ,  &c. ;  Pint.  Sympos. 
NUMI'DIA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Grallincc,  haying 
the  bill  strong,  and  the  base  covei-ed  with  a  carunculate 
cere  receiving  the  nostrils  ;  head  horned ;  tail  short,  and 
bending  down  ;  body  speckled. 

Species.  The  principal  .species  are,  the — Numidia  melea- 
gris,  the  Guinea  Hen. — A'umidia  cristata,  the  Crested 
Pintado. — Numidia  mitrata,  the  Mitred  Pintado,  &c. 
The  first  species  is  domesticated  in  Europe,  the  others 
are  inhabitants  of  Africa. 
NU.MISMATICS,  from  numisma,  money,  is  the  doctrine  of 
medals  and  coins  in  general,  but  particularly  of  medals.  Be- 
tween medals  and  coins  there  is  this  difi'ercnce,  that  the 
former  are  struck  for  ornament  or  pleasure :  the  latter  to 
serve  the  ])ractical  purposes  of  commerce ;  and  as  medals  are 
on  that  account  extant  in  greater  abundance,  and  better 
fitted  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquarian  than  coins, 
they  are  of  course  the  particular  object  of  the  medallist's  re- 
search, and  furnish  materials  for  the  science  of  Numismatics. 
As  most  medals  and  coins  have  a  portrait  on  one  >ide,  that 
side  is  called  Xhe  face  or  obverse,  in  distinction  from  the 
opposite  side,  which  is  the  reverse.  The  field  is  the  inte- 
rior space,  which  is  inclosed  nearly  all  around  by  tlie  rim, 
except  the  bottom  part,  called  the  exergue,  that  is  com- 
monly separated  from  the  field  by  a  line  upon  wliich  the 
figures  of  the  reverse  stand.  Most  medals  contain,  besides 
tlie  portrait  and  other  figures,  also  letters  or  words  illus- 
trative of  some  circumstance  concerning  them.  If  these 
letters  or  words  occupy  the  field,  they  are  denominated 
i/iscriptions ;  but  if  they  run  round  the  margin,  or  upon 
cither  side  of  the  figures,  or  upon  the  exergue,  they  are 
more  properly  denominated  legends.  When  the  initials  of 
a  name  are  interwoven  into  one  character,  they  are  called 
monograms,  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  the  Greek  coins, 
are  of  uncertain  meaning.  Medals  of  a  larger  size  than 
usual  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  medallions,  which, 
being  struck  only  on  particular  occasions,  are  superior  in 
their  workmanship  to  all  others.  The  metals  of  which 
coins  and  medals  have  been  mostly  composed,  are  guld^ 
silver,  brass,  or  copper,  which,  by  medallic  writers,  are 
distinguished  by  the  abbreviations  of  AU.  for  aurcum, 
gold;  A.  for  argentcum,  silver;  and  .Iv  for  areuiH,  brass 
or  copper.  The  subjects  principally  illustrated  by  medals 
and  coins,  are  the  political  history,  the  natural  history,  the 
policy,  language,  religion,  morals,  rites,  ceremonies,  instru- 
ments of  worship,  customs,  &c.  of  nations.  In  respect  to  their 
religion  medals  bear  ample  testimony,  by  cojitaining  not 
only  the  portraits  of  all  their  deities,  but  also  the  symbols 
!)}■  which  they  were  distinguished,  as  the  spear,  shield, 
helmet,  &c.  f()r  Minerva;  the  lyre  for  Apollo;  the  bow 
for  Diana;  the  cadnccus  for  INIercury;  the  serpent  for 
Aesculapius,  &c.  [vide  Angais,  cadurrus,  &e.]  The 
origin  of  letters  is  learnt  principally  by  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  characters  which  are  found  on  medals  and  coins, 
[vide  Alphabet^  In  regard  to  their  religious  rites,  repre- 
sentations are  given  of  their  altars  and  sacrifices,  together 
Avith  their  sacred  utensils,  as  the  systrum,  simptUum,  tripod, 
&c. 

Tiie  study  of  political  history  is  aided  by  medals,  not  only 
in  giving  the  portraits  of  kings,  emperors,  and  great  men, 
but  also  by  showing  the  succession  of  different  reigns  in 
dill'erent  countries,    and  affording  other  memorials  ol 
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civil  government,  as  the  names  and  succession  of  magis- 
trates, tlie  distinction  of  cities  and  states  into  free,  mu- 
nicipal, colonial,  &c.  The  natural  history  of  tlie  an- 
cients is  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  animals  on 
medals,  as  the  Eagle,  the  Ibis,  the  Wolf,  the  Dog,  the 
Horse,  the  Ass,  the  Lion,  Leopard,  &c ;  and  also  of 
plants,  as  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  the  Palm,  the  Laurel, 
&c.  many  of  which  objects  may  be  found  illustrated  in 
different  parts  of  this  work. 
NUMMULA'IUA    (Bot.)    the  Lysimachia  vummularia  and 

the  Anngallis  fciiel/a  of  Linnaeus. 
NUMMULA'UIUS    (Ant.)    a  sort   of   banker    or    money 

changer  among  the  Romans  :  also  an  assayer,  or  one  who 

tried  the  coin  in  order  to  ascertain  its  goodness.     Apul. 

Met.  1.  10  ;  Pompon.  1.  9,  &c.  ;    Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud 

Grtev.  I'hes.  Autiq.  torn.  xi.  &c. 
NU'MMUS    (Ant.)    tiuAT[/y!i,    was   taken   generally   for  any 

piece  of  coin  ;  but  nummi,  in  the  plural,  is  frequently  taken 

for  the  particular  coins   called  sestertii. — Niimmus  asper, 

new  coin  just  come  from  the  mint,  and  not  worn  down  by 

use. 

Pers.  Sal.  3,  v.  TO. 

.^^  Quid  aipn 
Utile  nummus  habet  ? 

Seyiec.  Episl.  19;  Siief.  in  Ner.  c.  "J-^.  Xuinmi  ligati,  qiiadri- 
srnti,  &c.  silver  denarii,  coins  stamped  with  liinte  or  quri- 
"drigce  ;  Livij,  1.  23,  c.  15  ;  Plin.  1.  33,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif.  in  verb  as. 

NuMiMus  [Archivol.)  a  penny.     Matth.  West.  Ann.  1095. 

■NU'NCIO  (Polit.)  the  Pope's  ambassador. 

NUNCUPA'TION  [Lcm)  the  form  of  publishing  or  declar- 
ing one's  last  will. 

NUNCUPATIVE  IVill  [Lmc)  a  verbal  will,  in  distinction 
from  one  that  is  written. 

NU'NDINTE  {Ant.)  markets  among  the  Romans,  so  called 
from  nnvem,  nine,  and  dies,  because  they  were  kept  every 
ninth  day.  Varro.  de  Re  Rnst.  1.  2 ;  Dionijs.  1.  2  ;  Plin. 
1.  18,  c.  3;  Mncrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  13  ;  Gerald,  de  Ann. 
et  Mens.  Opci:  tom.  ii.  p.  808. 

NUPER  oliiit  (Laiv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  coheir,  being 
deforced  by  a  co-partner  of  lands  or  tenements,  where 
any  of  their  ancestors  died  seized  of  an  estate  of  fee- 
simple. 

NURE'NI-KELENGLT  (Bot.)  the  Dioscoren  of  Linnaeus. 

NUU-PONGE'TIOX  {Bot.)  the  Bignonia  spr.riliacia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

NU'RSERY  {Hort.)  a  plot  of  ground  for  raising  trees  or 
plants. 

NURVA'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Cratccva  of  Linnaeus. 

NU'S.'VNCE  (Lam)  or  Nuisance. 

NUT  (Bot.)  vide  Nnx. — Barbadoes  or  Purging  Nut,  the 
Jatropha  c!irca<:  of  Linnaeus. — Bladder-Nut,  the  SlapliyUea 
of  Linnaeus. — Cocoa-Nut,  the  Cocos  nncijera. — Earth-Nut, 
the  Arncliis  Iiypogea. — Malabar-Nut,  the  Justicia  hadaioda. 

NUTANS  (fSot.)  nodding,  an  epithet  for  stems ;  caul  is  nu- 
tans, a  stem  hanging  down  outwards  from  the  top. 

NUTA'TION  {Astron.)  a  hbratory  motion  of  the  earth's 
axis,  by  which  its  inclination  co  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is 
continually  varjing  backwards  and  forwards. 

NUTCRA'CKER  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  crow  tribe,  which 
lives  in  the  pine  forests  of  Siberia. 

NUTGALLS  (Bot.)  vide  Gall . 

NUTHATCH  (Orn.)  the  Sifla  of  Linnceus,  a  bird  so  called 
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because  it  lays  up  nuts  in  great  store,  the  shells  of  which 

it  breaks  with  great  dexterity.     It  breeds  in  the  hollows  of 

trees,  making  the  hole  of  its  nest  just  big  enough  to  admit 

a  passage  for  its  body,  and  laying  six  or  seven  dirty  white 

egas. 
NUTMEG- TREE  (Bot.)   the   MyHicin  aromntica  of  Lin- 

naeus. — Physic-Nut,  the  Jatrop/ia. — Nut-Tree,  the  Cori/lus 

siy/vesfris. 
NUX  (Bot.)  nut;  a  seed  covered  with  a  shell,  applied  not 

only  to  the  common  nuts,  but   to   acorns  and   all   stone 

fruits. 
Nux  (Bot.)  the  Jnglans  regia  of  Linna-us. — Nux  americana, 

the  Sapmdus  quassia. — Nux  axwllaita,    the  Cori/lus  avellana. 

Nux  moschata,  the  Mystica  aroniatica. — Nux  vomica,  the 

Strijcltnos  nux  vomica. — Nux  zcijlanicn,  the  Sterculia  fcetida. 
NU'YZER    (Cus.)   a  present  or  ottering   in   India  from  au 

inferior  to  a  superior. 
NY'CTALOPS  (Med.)   »u/--a^«\}/,   from  iul,  night,  and  a'4-, 

the  e3'e  ;  one  who,  according  to  Hippocrates,  sees  best  by 

night ;  but   Galen  and  others  give  a  contrary  sense  to  the 

word,  making  it  signify  one  who  sees  in  the  day  time,  but 

not  by  night.     Hippucrat.  de  Prtvdid.  1.  2,  c.  40  ;  Plin. 

1.  28,   c.  11  ;  Ga!.  Exei^es.  Vocnb.   Hippncrat. ;    Actuar.  de 

Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  7  ;"  Gorr.  Dcf.  Med.;  Foes.  CEconom. 

Hippocrat. 
NYCTELEI'A   (Ant.)  ceremonies  sacred  to  Cybele,  which 

were  so  called  because  they  were  performed  in  the  night 

time.     Serv.  in  l'ir<r.  JEn.  1.  -I,  v.  567. 
NYCTOSTRATE'GI  (Ant.)  officers  who  presided  at  night 

to  guard  against  fires  and  other  accidents.     Arcad.  1.  ult. 

§  \,ff.  de  Mun.  et  Hon. 
NY'MPHA  (Eiit.)  another  name  for  the  chrijsalis  of  insects. 

[vide  Entomologif] 
NY'MPHj'E  (Anat.)    vumcpai,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 

clitoris  and   the  hymen;    but  now  it  stands  for  the  two 

membranaceous  folds  within  the  labia  majora. 
NYMPH.E'A  (Bot.)  ■.vy.WuTu,  a  plant  so  called,  ano  vv/jucpZ', 

i.  e.  from  the  nymphs,  because  it  is  fond  of  watery  places. 

The  stem  infused  in  wine  was  reckoned  good  for  the  dy- 
sentery.    Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  14-8. 
Nymi'H^ea,  in  the  Linnean  si/slcm,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13 

Polyandria,  Order  1  ]\Ionogqnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  inferior. — Con.  petals 
many. — Staii.  filaments  many  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  style  none;  stigma  orbiculate. — Per.  berr^ 
hard  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Nijmphcca 
lutca,  seu  Nenuphar,  Yellow  Water-Lily. — Nymphcca 
alba.  White  Water-Lily. — Nymphcca  nelumba,  Peltated 
Water-Lily.  Clus.llist.;  Bod .  Pempt . ;  Bnidi.Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail, 
Hist.;  Tonrn.  Inst. 
NYMPH AGO'GUS    (Ant.)  rat/-?>^.7&-/'-5,   ductor  sponsip,  the 

person  who  conducted  the  bride  from  her  father's  to  the 

bridegroom's  house.     Poll.  Ononi.  I.  3,  c.  3,  seg.  41  ;  Fle- 

sychius  ;    Suidas. 
NYMPHA'LES  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  P(t/;///o. 
NYMPHODO'TI  Pastyllus  (Med.)    a  pastil,  described  by 

Paulus  .Esineta,  I.  7,  c.  12. 
NYMPIIOMA'NIA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Furor  nterimis. 
NYMPHOTO'MIA    (Surg.)    yv^q>cT6y.la,   a  section   of  the 

clitoris  when  it  was  too  large. 
NYSTA'GMOS  (Med.)  '-j^^^yff'H,   a  twinkling  of  the  eyes, 

such  as  happen  to  people  when  they  are  sleepy. 
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O  {Ant.)  as  a  numeral,  signified  11  ;  aiul  witli  a  dash  over  it 
1 1 ,000,000. 

O  (Log.)  stands  for  propositions  whicli  are  particular  nega- 
tives. 

OAK  (liol.)  a  tree  well  known  for  its  excellent  timber,  of 
whicli,  according  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  ijucrcus  urbana  and 
the  Rubur  si/vcstrc,  or  quercus  si/hcdris,  are  the  most 
esteemed  in  Kngland.  The  oak  may  be  propagated  by 
layers,  but  not  with  the  same  bulk  and  stature,  as  from  the 
seed  ;  nor  can  it  be  so  well  transplanted,  as  it  may  be 
raised  from  the  acorn.  The  wood  of  the  oak,  particularly 
that  of  the  English  oak,  is  of  so  tough  a  nature,  that  the 
sharpest  tools  will  scarcely  enter  it.  It  also  yields  an  oil, 
which  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  any  other. —  Oak 
of  Cappadocia,  the  Chenopodiusn  botrj/s  of  Linnaeus. — Oak 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Clicnopodium. 

O'AKEN-PIN  [Dot.)  a  sort  of  apple,  so  called  from  its  hard- 
ness ;  it  yields  an  excellent  juice. 

O'AKUM  (Mar.)  old  ropes  untwisted  and  pulled  out  again 
into  loose  hemp,  to  be  used  in  the  caulking  of  ships. 

OALE  {Ardnreol.)  rent  ale,  a  duty  paid  for  brewing  ale. 

OAR   (Min.)  vide  Ore. 

OAKS  (Mar.)  instruments  used  in  the  rowing  of  boats;  the 
flat  part  of  the  oar  which  is  dipped  into  the  water,  is  called 
the  blade;  that  which  is  within  board  is  the  loom;  and 
that  which  is  grasped  by  the  rowers  is  the  handle.  The 
part  where  the  oar  acts  on  the  vessel  is  called  the  roivport 
or  roxvluclc.  This  word  is  used  in  several  phrases,  as 
"  Boat  your  oars,"  an  order  to  cease  rowing.  "  To  fea- 
ther the  oars,"  to  turn  the  blades  in  a  horizontal  position. 
"  Get  your  oars  to  pass,"  an  order  to  prepare  them  for 
rowing.  "  Lay  upon  your  oars,"  an  order  to  cease  rowing 
for  a  short  time.  "  To  ship  the  oars,"  to  place  them  in 
the  rowlocks  fit  for  rowing.  "  To  unship  the  oars,"  to 
heave  them  out  of  the  rowlocks. 

OATH  (Law)  juranientum,  an  atlirmallon  or  denial  of  any 
thing,  accompanied  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  thereof.  It  is  called  a\so  sacrament uin, 
a  holy  bond  or  tie ;  and  a  corporal  oath,  because  the  person 
lays  his  hand  upon  some  part  of  the  scriptures  when  he 
takes  it.  Oaths  vary  according  to  the  occasion. — OatJi  of 
allegiance,  the  oath  which  binds  the  subject  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  king. — Oath  iif  supremacy,  the  oath  which 
establishes  the  supremacy  of  the  King  over  every  other 
power,  temporal  or  spiritual,  within  these  realms.  This 
oath  went  to  the  renunciation  of  the  pope's  pretended 
authority. — Oath  of  abjuration  was  introduced  after  the 
revolution  to  supply  the  loose  and  general  texture  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

O.AT  (Hot.)  and  Oat  Grass,  the  Avcna  of  Linn.xus. 

OBCONICL'S  (Hot.)  obconic,  or  inversely  conical;  an 
epithet    for  the  nectary,  as  in  the  Narcissus  minor. 

OBCOUD.V'Tl'.S  (Hot.)  obcordate  or  inversely  heart-shaped  j 
an  epithet  for  a  petal,  a  legume,  or  a  siliquc  ;  pctalum  oh- 
cordatum,  a  petal,  having  its  apex  downwards,  as  in  the 
Class  Monadelphia  ;  Icgumen  obcordaticni,  an  inversely 
heart-shaped  legume,  as  in  Polj/gala  ;  silicula  obcnrdala, 
an  inversely  heart-.shaped  silicic,  as  in  Thlaspi  Bursa  J'as- 
ioris,  Shepherd's  Purse. 

OBEDIE'N'TL\  (Law)  signifies,  in  the  Canon  Law,  an 
office,  or  the  administration  of  it,  and  obcdicntales,  officers 
acting  under  superiors.      Matth.  Par.  Ann.  121, 3. 

OHEL.'E'A  sas^itlalis  (Anal.)  the  sagittal  suture  of  the  skull. 

OBELISCOTHE'CA  (Bot.)  the  Jlnbelcia  hirta  of  Linna;us. 


OBELISCOLY'CHNIUM  (Ani.)  i3>x.c-y.c>,Jx"»,  from  l/3t. 
>\i^x.e^,  a  spot,  and  ^uyjcii,  a  military  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  lantern  and  candle  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
Jristot.  Polit.  1.  4,   c.  15  ;   Casnub.  in  Athen.  1.  15,  c.  20. 

O'BELISK  {Ant.)  from  s'.iiAo-Kt;,  a  little  spit;  a  square 
stone  growing  smaller  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  It 
dilFers  from  a  pyramid,  in  as  much  as  it  is  made  of  one  en- 
tire piece,  and  has  a  much  smaller  base.  P/in.  1.  36,  c.  9; 
Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  17,  c.  "t. 

Obelisk  (Print.)  a  mark  of  reference,  thus  (f),  which  is 
employed  in  composition. 

OBE'SITY  {Med.)  excessive  fatness. 

OBE'YING  Signs  (Astrol.)  the  last  six  southern  signs  in  the 
zodiac. 

0'BJECT-GL.\SS  (Mcch.)  a  glass  in  a  telescope  or  micro- 
scope, placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  next  the  object. — 
Object  jildlc,  the  plate  on  which  the  object  is  placed. 

0B.IE'CT10X  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech,  whereby  the  words 
of  an  opponent  are  pronounced  in  order  to  answer  them. 

OBJE'CTIV'^E  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  an 
object,  as  the  objective  case  of  nouns,  which  denotes  the 
object,  and  is  the  same  as  the  accusative. 

Objective  Line  {Pcrspcct.)  the  line  of  an  object,  the 
representation  of  which  is  sought  for  in  the  draught  or 
picture. —  Objective  Plane,  any  plane  situated  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  the  perspective  representation  of  which  is 
required. 

OBIT  (Ecc.)  signified  literally  a  death,  but  is  applied  to  the 
office  performed  annually  for  the  dead  in  the  Romish 
church. 

OBI'TUARY  {Archteol.)  a  register-book  in  a  monaster}', 
wherein  the  monks  entered  the  obits  of  their  benefactors. 

OT^LAT  (/irchccol.)  a  soldier  disabled  in  the  prince's  service, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  a  monk's  place  given  him  in  the 
abbey  ;  also  the  maintenance  itself. 

OBLA'TA  (Lniu)  things  offered  in  the  exchequer,  or  old 
debts  brought  from  foregoing  years,  and  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  present  sherift'. —  Oblata  terra,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land,  supposed  to  be  half  an  acre. 

OBL.'V'T^E  (Ecc.)  consecrated  wafers. 

O'BLATE  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure  that  is  flattened 
or  shortened,  as  an  oblate  spheroid,  having  its  axis  shorter 
than  its  middle  diameter. 

OBLA'TES  purganles  {Med.)  cakes  made  of  flour,  sugar, 
and  purging  ingredients ;  a  usual  form  in  wliich  quack  me- 
dicines are  made  up  for  worms. 

OBLA'TIONES  (Kcc.)  oblations,  or  offerings  to  God  and  the 
church,  of  which  there  were  different  kinds  formerly,  as — 
Oblationcs  altaris,  which  were  given  to  the  priest  for  s.aying 
mass. — Oblationcs  dr/uncturuni,  which  were  given  by  the 
wills  of  deceased  persons. — Oblationcs  Jiineralcs,  or  tnor- 
tiiorum,  offerings  to  atone  for  the  defaults  of  the  deceased 
party  in  paying  tithe,  &c.     Spelm,  de  Concil.  toni.  i.  p.  393. 

O'BLATS  of  St.  Jcrom  {Ecc.)  a  congregation  of  secular 
priests  founded  in  Ital}'. 

OBLKiA'TI  {Mus.)  an  Italian  word  in  music  books  for  ne- 
cessarily, expressly,  on  purpose,  as  a  dot  viulini  obligaii, 
for,  or  lor  the  purpose  of  two  violins  ;  con  fagotto  obligati, 
for  the  bassoon. 

OBLIGA'TION  (Law)  a  bond,  containing  a  penalty  on  con- 
dition of  the  non-performance  of  the  terms  therein  con- 
tained. The  person  entering  into  the  obligation  is  the 
obligor,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  entered  into  the 
oblirrce.     Co.  Lit,  172. 
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OBLIGE'E  (Lnxc)  vide  Obligation. 
OBLITiOU  (Lnn-)  vide  Obligcition. 

OBLI'QUE  (Mnih.)  an  epithet  for  an  angle  which  is  not 
a  ri<»ht  angle,  being  either  greater  or  less,  i.  e.  either  an 
obtuse,  or  an  acute  angle. —  Oblique-angled  Triangle,  one 
having  all  its  angles  oblique. —  Oblique  Circle,  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection,  is  any  circle  that  is  oblique  to  the  plane 
of  the  projection. — Oblique  Direction,  that  is  not  perpen- 
dicular to  a  line  or  plane. — Oblique  Line,  a  line  that  makes 
an  angle  with  some  other  line. —  Oblique  Projection,  that 
where  a  body  is  projected  in  a  line  of  direction  that  makes 
an  angle  with  the  horizontal  line. 
Obliuue  Force  (Mech.)  oblique  Percussion,  Potver,  or 
Stroke ;  that  which  is  made  in  a  direction  oblique  to  a 
body  or  plane. 
Oblique  Planes  (Diall.)  such  as  recline  from  the  zenith,  or 

incline  to  the  horizon. 
Oblique  Ascension   (Asiron.)   that  point  of  the  equinoctial 
which  rises  with  the  sun,  or  any  other  point  of  the  heavens 
in  an  oblique  sphere. —  Oblique  Dcscension,  that  point  which 
sets  with  the  sun,  i!tc. —  Oblique  Sphere,  that  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  sphere  cuts  the  horizon  obliquely.     It  is  this 
obliquity  which  occasions  the  inequality  of  day  and  night, 
[vide  Aslrononi!/'] 
Oblique  Sailing  (Mar.)  the  application  of  the  method  of 
calculating  the  parts  of  oblique  plane  triangles,  in  order  to 
find  the  distance  of  a  ship  from  any  cape,  S:c. 
Obliqui;  Deployment  {Mil.)  the  deviation  of  a  column  to  the 
right  or  left  for  the  purpose   of  taking  up  an  oblique  posi- 
tion.— Oblique  Fire  or  Defence,  that  which  is  under  too 
great  an  angle,  as  in  the  defence  of  the  second  flank. 
Oblique   Flank    (Fort.)    or   Second  Flank,    the   face    of  a 
bastion  discovered  from  a  part  of  the  bastion  is  so  called. 
—  Oblique  Radius,  a  line  extending  from  the  centre  to  the 
exterior  side  of  the  polygon. 
TO  Oblique  (i^Iil.)  to  move  forward  to  the  right  or  left  bv 

stepping  sidewa)'S  in  either  of  those  directions. 
Oblique  Cases  (Gram.)  those  cases  which  are  declined  from 

the  nominative. 
OBLI'QUITY  of  the  Ecliptic  (Astron.)  the  angle  which  the 
ecliptic  makes  with  the  Equator,  which,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1TG9,  was  reckoned  to  be  23"  28'  9"  "T',  and  is 
now  estimated  somewhat  below  23"  2S',  as  the  ecliptic 
continually  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  parallelism 
with  the  Equator,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  42"  in  100 
years  ;  but  the  diminution  itself  is  also  found  to  be  vari- 
able, from  a  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  observa- 
tions. 
OBLI'QUUS  (.Anat.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles,  as — 
Obliquus  ascendens  vel  internus,  and  Obliquui  de^cendens  vcl 
externus,  two  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  which  serve  to  com- 
press the  viscera  and  propel  their  contents,  &c. —  Obliquus 
inferior  Capitis,  and  Obliquus  superior  Capitis,  two  muscles 
of  the  head,  which  serve  to  turn  it  round  in  opposite  and 
different  directions. — Obliquus  inferior  and  superior  Oculi, 
two  muscles  of  the  eye  that  serve  to  turn  the  pupil  down- 
wards and  outwards. 
Obliquus  (Bol.)  oblique,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or  a  stem ; 
folium  ohliquum,  a  leaf,  the  base  of  which  is  directed 
towards  the  sky,  and  the  apex  or  point  towards  the  horizon, 
as  in  Protea  and  Fritillaria  ;  also  a  leaf,  the  surface  of 
which  is  placed  obliquely  in  regard  to  the  petiole,  as  in 
Bignonia  ;  caulis  obliquus,  a  Stem  that  is  neither  perpen- 
dicular nor  horizontal. 
O'BLONG  (Geoni.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure  that  is  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  as  an  oblong  spheroid.  Sec.  Oblong  is 
also  the  name  of  a  rectangle,  or  a  right-angled  parallelo- 
gram, whose  length  cxceetls  its  breadth. 
OBLO'NGO-OVA'TUS  (Bot.)  oblong-ovate,  i.  e.  between 
the  oblong  and  the  ovate ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
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OBLO'NGUS  (Bot.)  oblong;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  spike, 

or  a  capsule. 
OBNUNTIA'TION  (Ant.)  a  denouncing  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  as  the  augurs  did  when  they  declared  the  time 
to  be  inauspicious  for  the  proceeding  in  public  affairs.  It 
was  thus  distinguished  from  the  annunciation,  which  was  a 
favourable  declaration  of  the  augurs.  Donat.  in  Tcrent, 
Adelph.  act  4,  seen.  2,  v.  8;  August,  de  Leg.  in  Fusia. 
O'BOLUS  (Ant.)  i,3cAo<;,  a  small  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  aa 
Attic  drachm,  equal  to  one  penny  farthing, 
which  is  represented  in  the  obverse  of  a  medal 
of  the  Nisasans,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  bears  also  the  representation  of  an  ear  of 
corn,  and  the  inscription  OBOA02,  with  the 
letter  M.  There  is  also  a  small  weight  of  the 
same  name,  the  sixth  part  of  an  Attic  drachm,  containing 
three  carats. 

The  obolus  was  the  money  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
dead,  as   a  fare   for  the  ferryman  Charon,  which  con- 
sisted either  of  one  or  two  pieces. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  act  1,  seen.  2. 

Nxiirr:^  itx^ii,  cu   e3o>.a  yjitrSav  kcc2cv. 

This  tribute,  or  fare,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Sx.vix.7i. 
OBOLA'RIA  (Bot.)  a   genus   of    plants,    Class   14  Diclij- 
7inmin,  Order  2  .4ngiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  C Ah.  perianth  none. — Con.  petal  one. 
—  Sta'm.  Jilamcnts  four;  anthers  small. — Pi.st.  gej-m 
ovate ;  sti/le  subcylindric ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
ovate;  seeds  man}'. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Ololaria  virginica,  seu 
Orobanche. 

Obol.^ria  is  also  the  Linncva  borealis  of  Linnsus. 

OBO\^-\'TUS  (Dot.)  obovate,  or  inversely  ovate,  an  epithet 
for  a  ]eaF;  folium  obovatum,  a  leaf  having  the  narrow  end 
downwards,  or  next  the  petiole  branch  or  stem. 

OBSCU'RA  Camera   (Opt.)  vide  Camera  Obscura. 

OBSECR.-V'TIOX  (.4nt.)  a  solemn  ceremony  performed  by 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Home,  to  avert  any  impending 
calamity.     Liv.  1.  4,  c.  21 ;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  22. 

OBSEIIVA'TION  (Astron.)  the  observing  with  an  instru- 
ment any  celestial  phaenomenon,  as  the  altitude  of  the 
sun.  At  sea  they  confine  the  meaning  of  this  word  simply 
to  the  taking  meridian  altitudes,  in  order  to  find  the  lati- 
tude. 

OBSE'RVATORY  (Astron.)  a  place  where  astronomical 
observations  are  made. 

OBSIDIA'XUM  (Min.)  a  sort  of  black  grass.  Plin.  1.  36, 
c.  26. 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  Corona  (Aiit.)  the  ob- 
sidional  crown  which  was  made  of  grass  that 
grew  in  a  besieged  place,  and  was  given 
to  the  general  that  raised  the  siege. 

OBSOLE'TUS  (Bot.)  worn  out  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  ;  an  epithet  for  the 
\eaT;  folium  obsolete  lobatum  vel  serratum,  a 
leaf,  the  lobes  or  serratures  of  which  are  not  very  distin- 
guishable. 

OBSTERITCA'TION  (Surg.)  the  office  and  art  of  mid- 
wifery. 

OBSTIPA'TIO  (Med.)  from  obstipo,  to  stop  up;  costive- 
ness  ;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Lo- 
cales,  Order  Epischeses. 

OBSTRU'CTION  (Med.)  the  shutting  up  the  passages  in 
the  human  body. 

OBSTRUE'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  that  have  the  quality 
of  stopping  up  any  passage. 

OBSTUNDE'NTIA  (Med.)  substances  which  diminish  irri- 
tation, acting  much  after  the  manner  of  demulcents. 
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OBTURA'TOR  (Anal.)  two  muscles  of  the  tliigli,  namely, 
the  obturator  extcrnus  and  internum,  wliich  act  as  rotators 
of  the  thigh. —  Obturator  is  also  the  name  of  a  nerve,  whicli 
is  a  branch  of  the  crural  nerve. 

OBTUUA'TRIX  Arleria  (Aiiat.)  an  artery  which  per- 
forates the  obturator  muscle. — Obturatrix  vena,  a  branch 
from  the  hypogastric  vein,  is  so  called  because  it  enters 
the  internal  obturator  muscle. 

OBTU'SE  Angle  [Geoni.)  any  angle  which  is  greater  than 
a  riglit  angle,  or  that  consists  of  more  than  90  degrees. — 
Obtuse-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  that  has  one  angle  obtuse, 
[vide  Geomctri/]  —  Obtuse-angled  cone,  or  obtuse  cone,  one 
whose  angle  at  the  vertex,  by  a  section  through  the  axis, 
is  obtuse. — Obtuse  angular  seelion  of  a  cone,  a  name  given 
by  ancient  geometricians  to  the  hyperbola. —  Obtuse  hypcr- 
hola,  one  wliose  asymptotes  form  an  obtuse  angle. 

OBTU'SUS  [Bot.)  obtuse  or  blunt,  as  opposed  to  sliarp  or 
acute,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  perianth  and  a  capsule : 
J'olium  obtusum,  a  leaf,  the  base  of  which  ends  bluntly ; 
but  within  the  segment  of  a  circle  :  perianthium  obtusum, 
an  obtuse  perianth,  as  in  Convolvulus  and  Melia  :  capsula 
obtusa,  an  obtuse  or  blunt  capsule,  as  in  Rliinantltus. 

OBTU'SIUSCULUS  [Bot.)  bluntish,  or  rather  blunt,  ap- 
plied the  same  as  obtusus. 

OliVENTIONES  (Ecc.)  the  same  as  Oblation.';. 

OC   (Mil.)  the  name  of  an  arrow  used  by  the  Turks. 

OCCA'SK)  (Lav:)  a  tribute  which  the  lord  imposed  on  his 
vassals  or  tenants.     Flcta.  1.  ],   c.  '24. 

OCCASIOXA'UI  (Laxv)  to  be  charged  or  loaded  with  occa- 
sional payments. 

OCCASIO'NES  (Laxv)  assarts. 

O'CCIDENT  (AstroH.)  the  same  as  westward,  as  the  Occident 
TEquinoctial,  &c. — Occident  estival,  that  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  sets  at  midwinter,  when  entering 
the  sign  Capricorn. — Occident  equinoctial,  that  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  sets  when  he  crosses  the  Equi- 
noctial, or  enters  the  sign  Aries,  or  Libra. 

OCCIDE'XTAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  when  it 
sets  in  the  evening  after  the  sun. 

OCCiriTA'LIS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  an  artery,  muscle, 
Ac.  belonging  to  the  occiput. —  Occipitalis  arteria  is  the 
first  external  or  posterior  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 
— Occipitalis  musculus,  a  short  broad  muscle,  which  pulls 
the  hairy  scalp  backwards. —  Occipitalis  7iervus,  a  branch 
from  the  tenth  pair  of  nerves,  which  proceed  from  within 
the  scull. — Occipitalis  vena,  a  branch  from  the  posterior, 
or  upper  external  jugular. 

OCCI'l'ITIS  Os  (Anal.)  a  bone  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  that 
lies  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  forming  what  is  called 
the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

OCCI'lMl'O  Frontalis  (Anal.)  the  musculus  occipitalis. 

O'CCIPIJT  (Anat.)  vide  Occipilis  Os. 

OCCU'LT  Qualities  (Phil.)  a  term  formerly  applied  by  phi- 
losophers to  such  qualities  in  bodies  as  did  not  admit  of 
any  rational  explanation. 

Occult  Diseases  (Med.)  those  diseases  of  which  the  causes 
and  treatment  arc  not  understood. 

Occult  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  a  line  that  is  scarcely  per- 
ceivable. 

PCX'ULTA'TION  (Astron.)  the  obscuration  of  any  star  or 
planet  by  the  interposition  of  another  body,  as  the  moon, 
&c. — ('ircle  of  perpetual  occultation,  a  circle  at  a  certain 
distance  from  tlie  I'olcs,  which  contain  all  those  stars  that 
never  appear  in  our  hemisphere. 

O'CCL'l'AKCY  (Law)  vide  Occupant. 

O'CC-Ul'ANT  (Laxi')  Occupans,  he  who  first  gets  possession 
of  a  thing,  whence  Occupancy  is  the  possession  of  such 
tilings  as  at  present  belong  to  no  one.  which  is  a  law 
founded  on  nature. 

O'CCUl'ATILE  Field  (Law)  a  field  which  being  left  by  its 
owner  may  be  occupied  by  another. 
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OCCUPATION  (Law)  use  or  tenure,  as  when  anv 
land  or  tenement  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  person  who  has 
the  use  and  management  thereof.  Occupations  at  large 
are  taken  for  purprestures,  intrusions,  and  usurpations. 
Slat,  de  Bigamis.  c.  -i  ;  2  Lnst.  272. 
Occup.VTioN  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  when  the  orator 
seems  to  pass  by  that  on  which  he  chiefly  insists.  Cic.  ad 
Llerenn.  1.  4,  c.  27. 
OCCUPA'VIT   (Law)    a  writ  which  lies  for   one  who  is 

ejected  out  of  his  land  or  tenement  in  a  time  of  war. 
O'CCUPIERS    (Law)    a  term    applied    to   officers    in   the 
Cheshire  salt-works,    annually  chosen  to  see  right  done 
between  the  lord  and  the  tenant. 
OCHE'.MA   (Med.)  from  e^iu,  to  carry  ;  the  finest  and  most 

fluid  part  of  the  blood  and  chyle. 
OCHETEU'MA  (A?tat.)  from  op^fri?,  a  duct ;  the  nostril. 
O'CHETOS  (Anat.)  o-^itcc,  a  duct  or  passage  ;  applied  by 
Hippocrates  particularly  to  the  urinary  or  abdominal  pas- 
sages.    Hippocrat.  de  Anat. 
O'CHEUS  (Anat.)  from  o^'",  to  carry  ;  the  scrotum. 
O'CHLOCRACY  (Polit.)  iz>.,y.fUTU'.c,   from  J;k^°;,   a  multi- 
tude, and  y.(drDi,  power ;  a  form  of  government,  wherein  the 
multitude  or  common  people  bear  the  rule. 
O'CHNA  (Bot.)  a  genus   of   plants,    Class    13   Polijandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.      Cal.    perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five. —  Stam. Jilanients  many;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  germ  ovate ;    style  erect ;    stigma   simple. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  five. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Ochna  squarrosa 
Fabotapita. — Ochna    Fabotapita. — Ochna  j'^rvitlia,    seu 
Enonymus,  Sfc.     liaii.  Hiit. 
Ochna  is  also  the  Goniphra  nilhla  of  Linnaeus. 
O'CHR  A  (^Fin.)  Ochre,  an  argillaceous  fossilc  dye,  of  a  yellow 
or  luteous  colour,  which  in  Greek  is  called  i^'/iC,  from  i^zi'H 
pale,  because  it  grows  pale.     According  to  ^'itruvius  the 
attic  ochre,  which  he  calls  Hil,  was  the  best  sort.     Ochre 
was  employed  externally  as  a  medicine  for  discussing  hard 
tumours.     Vitruv.  \.  7,  c.  7  ;  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  lOS  ;    Plin. 
1.  3.3,  c.  6. 

Ochre  is  now  distinguished  by  its  colour  Into  yellow  and 
red  ochre. 
O'CHREA  (Anal.)  the  tibia. 

OCHRO'iMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class   16  Monadcl- 
phia.  Order  2  Penlandria. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth    double. — Con.  petals 

five;    anthers  five. — Pisr.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform; 

stigmas  five. — Per.  capsule  coriaceous  ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.      The     single    species,    the — Ochroma    Lagopus 

Bombax  Hibiscus,  seu  Gossypium,  is  a  tree. 

OCHTIIO'DES  (Med.)     an  epithet  for  ulcers   whose  lips 

are  callous  and  tumid. 
OCIIMA'.STRUM  (Bot.)  vide  Ocymastnm. 
O'CIMUM    (Bot.)    aKifA,m,    a  plant,    so    called    from   iitsV, 
swiftly,  because  it  is  very  swift  of  growth.     It  was  reck- 
oned good  to  provoke  urine,  to  promote  the  menses,  and 
as  an  antidote  against  venomous  bites.     It  was  otherwise 
called  ffairiMKov,  from  its  superior  virtues.    Thcophra.il.  Hist. 
Plant.  1.  7,  c.  3  ;  Cat.  de  Re  Rust.  c.  53  ;  Varro.  de  Re  Ritst. 
1.  1  ;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  28  ;  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  12  ;  Gal.  de  Alim. 
Fal.  1.  2,  &c. 
OciMU.M,    in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
lit  Diilynamia,  Order  1  Gymno.ipermia. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth   one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petal  one.— St  A.M.  fdamenls  fi)ur;  anthers  half-mooned. 
— Plst.  germ  four-parted  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid.— 
Pek.  none;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  herbs  or  undershruhs,    as  the 
— Ocimum  gratissimum,  Shrubby   Basil. —  Ocimum  Basi- 
licum,  Common  Sweet  Basil. — Ocimum  minimum,  Busli 
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Basil.— Ocimiiin  tenuiflorum,  seu  Mentha,  Slender  Spiked 
Basil.     Bank.  Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.Bot.;    Raii.  Hist.  ;    Ton ni.  Inst. 
O'CKOW    (Mecl.)    a    Chinese  remedy   for   diseases   in  the 
breast,  consisting  of  the  flesh  of  an  ass  boiled  down  to  the 
consistence  of  a  jelly. 
O'CLASIS    (Med.)    t'lcAan?,    that   particular   posture  called 
Cowring,  which  is  when  a  person  standing  brings  his  knees 
forward,  to  which  the  abdomen  approaches,  whilst  the  but- 
tocks descend. 
O'CRE/E  (Ant.)  military  boots,   or  greaves,  which   Homer 
calls   i">!,i/.iof!,  whence  he    designates  the   Greek  lUKyKf/^iiti 
Axu-'ii.,  well-greaved  Grecians. 
O'CTAlilS  (Laiv)  as  octahis  Hilarii,  the  eighth  day  inclu- 
sive after  the  feast  of  St.  Hilarius. 
OCTAE'DllON     [Geom.)    oxri^o;,    from   iy.r<»,    eight,  and 
iofu,  seat  or  side,  a  solid  geometrical  figure,  consisting  of 
eight  equal  sides.     This  is  one  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies, 
[vide  Body-] 
O'CTAGON  {Geom.)  oxTava)»e»,  from  Ix-ra,  and  yunx,  a  corner, 

a  figure  consisting  of  eight  angles  and  sides. 
OcTACiox  (Fort.)  a  place  that  has  eight  sides,  or  eight  bas. 

tions. 
OCTA'NA  {Med.)  an  erratic  intermitting  fever,   which  re- 
turns every  eighth  day. 
OCTA'XDKIA  (Bot.)  from  iy-roi,  eiglit,  and  «»•?,  man;  the 
name  of  the  eighth  class  in  the  Linnxan  System,  compre- 
liending  those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with    eight  stamens.     It    contains   four    Orders,    namely, 
DIonogvnia,    Digi/nia,    Trigyiiia,    and     Telrngipiia ;    and 
under  them  the  following  genera,    namely,     'I'ropoheum, 
Indian  Cress. — Epilobium,  Willow-Herb. — C/tlora,  Yellow 
Centaury. —  Vaccinium,     Bilberr}'. — Erica,      Heath. — 
Daphne,    Mezereon,    Spurge    Laurel,    &c.  —  Oenothera, 
Tree-Primrose. — ISIiniusops.  —  Dimocarpus.  —  Molinrca. — 
Hngenia. — Combretum. —  Xi/locarpus.  —  Paper  ina.  —  Codia. 
Ga/enia.  —  Cardiospermum.  —   Sapindus,     Soap-Tree.  — 
Adoxn,  Tuberous  Moschatel. — Elatine,  Coceoloba,  Sfc. 
O'CTANT  (Astral.)  or   Octile,  an  aspect  in  which  a  planet 
is  distant  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  or  45  degrees  from 
another. 
OCTA'PLA  (Lit.)  a  Polyglott  Bible  in  eight  languages. 
OCTA'STYLE  (Archit.)  onras-uAo;,  from  o'^Ta, eight,  and  skAo^,  a 
pillar ;  a  building  with  eight  pillars  in  front.  Vitriiv.  1.  3,  c.  2. 
O'CTAVE  (Clirun.)    the   eighth  day  after   some  particular 

festivals  in  the  year. 
OcT.WE  (.Vhj.)    the  eighth   interval  in  a  scale  of  sounds, 
which,  being  the  same  as  the  first,  is  denoted  by  the  same 
letter  of  the  alphabet.     The  scale  itself  of  eight  sounds  is 
also  called  an  Octave.     Qvide  JMusic'] 
OCTAVA'RH  (Ant.)  those  that  gathered  the  toll,  being  the 
eighth   part   of  the  price  of  things  sold  in  the   market. 
Bulent;.  de  Vectig.  c.  59. 
OCTA'VO  (Print.)  i.  e.  in  eight;  the  form  of  a  page  which 
is  made  by  folding  a  sheet  into  eight  leaves;  the  book  in 
this  form  or  size  is  also  called  an  octavo. 
OCTA'VUS  Hnnieri  (Anat.)  a  muscle,  the  same  as  Teres. 
OCTO'BEIl   [Chron.)  the   eighth  month  in  Romulus' year, 
as  the  name  denotes;  but  the  tenth  in  that  of  Numa  and 
Julius  Caisar,  after  the  addition  of  January.     This  month 
contains  thirty-one  days,  on  the  twenty-second  of  which 
the   sun   enters  the   sign   Scorpio   v^.      Pint,  in   Xiim. ; 
Sueton.  in  Domit,  c.  13  ;  Euseb.  in  Chron.  ann.  1203  ;  Isid. 
Orig.  1.  5,  c.  33 ;    Viola,  de  vet.  et  nov.  Roman,  temp,  rat, 
aptid  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  8,  p.  196. 
October  Equus  (Ant.)  ahorse  annuallj' sacrificed  to  Mars 
in  the  month  of  October,  because,  as  is  supposed,  it  is  a 
warlike  animal.     Plut.  Rom.   Qiicest.  96 ;    Fest.  de    Verb. 
Signiy. ;  Jun.  Fast,  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  8, 
-  p.  252. 
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1  OCTOFI'DUS  (Bot.)  eight-cleft,  an  epithet  for  a  calyx ; 
cali/x  octifidii.'!,  a  calyx  divided  into  eight  segments,  as  in 
Tomentilla. 
OCTO'PHORUM  {Ant.)  a  carriage  with  eight  wheels,  or 
one  borne  by  eight  servants,  according  to  ^lartial.  Mart. 
1.  6,  epig.  59. 

OctnphoTo  saijus  p<>rtalur,  Aiite,  Philij'ptts 
Hunc  tu  si  sannm  credis,  Avite,fiiris. 

Cic.  in  Verr.  5,  c.  11  ;  Suet,  in  Calig.  c.  iS;   Apul.  Apolog. 

OCULA'RES  communes  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  nerves 
called  the  Motores  Oculorum. 

OCULA'RIA   (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Euphrasia. 

O'CULI  Adductor  (Anat.)  Levator,  S^c.  a  name  for  muscles 
of  the  eye,  otherwise  called  Rectus  iiitcrnus,  &c. — Oculi 
obliquus,  inferior,  major,  &c.     [vide  Obliquus] 

Ocuf.i  Cancrorum  (Chem.)  Crabs'  eyes,  or  stony  concretions, 
found  in  the  head  of  the  Aslacusjluviatilis,  lodged  in  a  bag 
on  each  side.  The  earth  of  Crabs'  eyes  differs  much  from 
that  of  Crabs'  claws,  for  it  is  not  convertible  into  quick- 
lime ;  and,  in  its  properties,  it  resembles  the  earth  of 
hartshorn,  being  a  calcareous  phosphate. 

O'CULO  Musculares  (Anat.)  Nerves,  the  same  as  the  Mo- 
tores Oculorum. 

O'CULUS  (Anat.)  vide  Eye. 

OcL'Lus  bovinus  (Med.)  bubulus,  or  elephantinus,  names 
given  to  the  Hydroplithalmia.  —  Oculus  lachrymans,  the 
Epiphora. 

Oculus  Mundi  (Min.)  a  species  of  Opal,  generally  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

Oculus   Cbrisli  (Bot.)  the  Inula  oculus  Christi  of  Linnaeus. 

OCY.AIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Lychnis  diurna  of  Linna:us. 

OCYMOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Lychnis  diurna  of  Linnaeus. 

OCYMOPHY'LLUM  (Rot.)  the  Isnardia  palustris  of  Lin- 
neeus. 

O'CYiMU.M  (Bot.)  the  Polygonum Jiigopyrum  of  Linnaeus. 

ODAXI'SMOS  (Med.)  from  o^»;,  a  tooth;  a  biting  sensa- 
tion or  itching  in  the  gums  of  children  that  are  breeding 
teeth. 

ODE  (Pod.)  a^^,,  a  song,  or  any  poetical  composition  fit  to 
be  sung. 

ODD  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  any  number  in  the  series  of  1, 
3,  5,  7,  &c. — Oddly  odd  number,  that  number  which  is 
measured  by  an  odd  number,  as  15  measured  bj'  three. 

ODE'UM  (Ant.)  a^im,  a  music  theatre  at  Athens  built  by 
Pericles,  which  was  filled  with  seats  and  ranges  of  pillars. 
Here  was  also  a  tribunal  as  we  learn  from  Aristophanes. 
Aristoph.  Vesp. 

In  this  place  the  rehearsals  of  musical  pieces  were  com- 
monly performed.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  4;  ep.  16;  Vitruv.  1.  5, 
c.  9;  Plut.  in  Peric. ;  Sueton.  in  Calig.  c.  5 ;  Ammian. 
1.  16,  c.  10;  Suidas  ;  Sigon.  de  Repub.  1.  4',  c.  3;  Bald. 
Lex.   Vitruv. 

O'DIO  et  atia  (Laic)  a  writ  sent  to  the  under  sheriff  to  in- 
quire whether  a  man,  committed  to  prison  under  suspicion 
of  murder,  be  committed  upon  malice,  or  a  just  ground 
of  suspicion.  Stat.  3  Ed.  1,  c.  11 ;  28  Ed.  3,  c,  9;  Bract. 
1.  3,  c.  20;  2  Inst.  42. 

ODO'LLAM    (Bot.)  the  Cerhcra  manghas  of  Linnaaus. 

ODO'METER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  by  which  the  quantity 
of  ground  passed  over  on  foot,  or  in  a  conveyance,  may 
be  ascertained. 

ODOXTAGO'GOS  {Surg.)  from  iSour,  a  tooth,  and  «7«^,  to 
draw  ;  an  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

ODONTA'GRA   (Surg.)  ihe  same  as  Odontagogos. 

ODONTA'LGIA  (Med.)  from  c},ui,  a  tooth,  and  «A7»{,  pain; 
a  pain  in  the  teeth. 
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ODOXTA'LGICA  {Med.)  medicines  for  curing  the  tooth- 
ache. 

ODONTrASIS   (Med.)  teething,  or  cutting  the  teeth. 

ODO'NTICA   (Med.)  remedies  for  the  toothache. 

ODONTIRIUKE'A  [Med.)  Worn  ih.,,  a  tooth,  and  p^,  to 
flow  ;  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  soci^et  of  the  jaw 
after  drawing  a  tooth. 

ODOXTl'l'IS  (Bol.)  the  Euphrasia  odontites  of  Linnaeus. 

ODONTOGLY'PHKON  (Surg.)  from  -JJii-,,  a  tooth,  and 
vAi/c*(.-,  to  scrape ;  an  instrument  for  scaUng  and  scraping 
the  teeth. 

OD()NTOrDES  [Anal.)  ih,rcul>^r^,  an  epithet  for  the  tooth- 
like process  of  the  second  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

ODONTOLITIIOS  (,S»rir.)  from  oJ.^/!,  a  tooth,  and  A>K  a 
stor.e;  the  tartar,   or  stony  crust  on  the  teeth. 

ODONTOPHUPA  (Surg.)  from  iiW.,  a  tooth,  and  <fu,,,  to 
generate;  dentition,  or  the  cutting  of  the  teeth. 

OUONTOTKI'MMA  (Med.)  ih,Tcrf,,,,y.u,  a  medicine  for 
rubbing  the  teeth. 

ODOllA.ME'XTUM  (Med.)  any  medicine  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  excellence  of  its  smell. 

ODORA'TA  (Bot.)  the  Scandix  odorala  of  Linnaeus. 

ODOUrFEROUS  Glands  {.-hiat.)  Glandula:  oderifercc,  glands 
situated  under  the  Corona  Glandi.s  of  the  male,  and  the 
nymphcc  of  the  female,  so  called  because  they  emit  a  pecu- 
liar odour. 

CE'CUS  (/Ircliil.)  from  the  Greek  cIkh,  damns,  a  house;  is 
used  by  Vitruvius  to  signify  the  superior  part  of  the  house, 
comprehending  the  apartments  of  the  men.  Vitruv.  1.  6, 
c.  5  ;   Plin.  1.  S6,  c.  25  ;  Pudd.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

CECOXO'.MICUS  (ArcJiccol.)  the  executor  of  a  last  will  and 
testament. 

CECO'XOMUS  (Archceol.)  an  advocate  or  defender.  Matt. 
Par.  ann.  ISW. 

CECO'XOMY  (Arcliit.)  o!Kmcu.U,  from  cUcc,  a  house,  and 
riu^u,  to  distribute  properly  ;  signifies  in  general  the  order- 
ing of  a  fimiily ;  but,  in  the  architectural  application,  it 
implies  tlie  method  of  taking  measures  so  as  to  give  a 
building  its  suitable  form  and  size,  and  dispose  rightly  the 
several  apartments  of  the  interior. 

CEcoNOMY  (Rliet.)  is  also  applied  to  the  right  disposal  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  speech. 

QiDE'M.V  (Med.)  cl}\fA,cc,  any  tiuiiour  or  swelling,  but  more 
strieily  a  white  soft  insensible  tumour  proceeding  from 
pituitous  matter. 

CEDEMATO'DES   (Med.)  like  to  an  cedemn. 

(EDE.MASA'llCA  (Med.)  a  species  of  tumour  between 
an  cedcma  and  a  sarcoma. 

QiDE'HA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Sijugenesia, 
Order  5  Pohigamia  Segregata. 

Generic  Character.  C.Ai..  perianth  common. — Cor.  com- 
mon.—  i^TAU.  Jilamenl.':  five;  anthers  cylindric. — Pfsx. 
germ  oblong;  styles  Rlil'onn  ;  stigmas  two. — Per,  none; 
seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the  fl'dera  prolifera, 
seu  J'liplitha/inum,  &c. 

CENA'NTIIE  (Bot.)  oi.«»C-),  a  plant  so  called,  u?tI  rS  i'.,ii,  and 
ayftif,  i.  e.  from  wine  and  flower,  because  it  resembles  wine 
both  in  smell  and  colour.  An  infusion  of  the  root  in  wine 
is  reckoned  good  for  the  stranguary.  1'heophrast.  1.  6,  c.  7; 
nio.w>r.\.:'j,  c.  Ui.'S;  /-*//«.  I.  21,  c.  2. 

CEnantiik,  in  the  Linnean  si/xtcm,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandrin,  Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  universal. — Colt,  universal. — 
Utam.  Jilame7its  five;  anthers  roundis.h.  —  Pisr.  germ 
inferior;  .itijles  Iwo;  stigma  blunt — Pf.u.  none;  seeds  two. 
Species.  'I'he  species  are  perennials,  as  the — (Enanthc 
peuccdanifolia,  seu  ,/uncns,  Snlphurwort-leaved  Drop- 
wort. —  (Knanthe  crncata.  Pilipi niluln,  seu  Apintn,  llem- 
lock-water  Drupwort. —  (Knanthe  jiimpinellvidcs,  Parsley- 
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water   Drnpwort.      Dod.   Pempt.;   Bauh.   Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;    Park.    Theat.  Dot.;    liaii   Hist.; 
Taurn.  hnt. 
QiNA'llEA  (Chem.)  oi'«offi'/i,  an  epithet  for  the  ashes  prepared 

from  the  twigs  of  vines,  lic 
QiNEL/K'UM   (Med.)    iito.uicv,  from  wx.,  wine,  and   tAa«i», 

oil  ;  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil. 
OiNISTE'ULV  (.Int.)  oiVifBfia,  sacrifices  offered  to  Hercules 

by  the  Athenian  youth  on  their  first  cutting  their  beards. 
QiNO'GALA  (Med.)    or-iyu/.y.,    from   ciiis^,  wine,  and  -/"•*«, 

milk  ;  a  mixture  of  wine  and  milk. 
Qi'NOMANCY  (Ant.)  t>;>'!fi,xyTi;«,  a  sort  of  divination  among 
the  ancients,  by  which  they  formed  conjectures  from  the 
colour,  motion,  noise,  and  other  accidents  attending  the 
wine  of  libations. 
OLNO'PT.<^i  (Ani.)  oiVo.Trai,  certain  officers  among  the  Athe- 
nians, who  regulated    the   drinking  at  feasts.     Poll.  I.  6, 
segm.  21 . 
CENOSTAG'.MA     (Med.)    from    J»»5,   wine,    and    c«C",    to 

distil;  spirit  of  wine. 
CENOTHE'RA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    Cla.ss   S    Octan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth    one-leaved. — Con. 
petals  four. — Stam.  Jilaments  eight;  anthers   oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  inferior;  .*/y/t' filiform ;  stigma  thick. — Pjilt. 
capsule  cylindric ;  seeds  many. 
Species.      The   species   are  biennials,  as  the  —  CEnollicra 
biennis,   Onngra,    seu    Ly.iimachia,   Broad-leaved  Tree- 
Primrose. —  (Enothera   rosea,   Rose-flowered  Tree-Prim- 
rose.— CEnothera  pumilla.  Dwarf  Tree-Primrose.      But 
■  the    (Enolliera  sinuala.    Scallop-leaved   Tree  Primrose, 
is  an  annual.     Bauh.   Hist.;   Bauh.   Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  Ttaii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
QL'PATA   (Bot.)  the  Axncennia  tomentosa  of  Linnaeus. 
GiSOPHAGOU'S  (Anat.)  the  muscle  forming  the  Sphincter 

cvioplingi. 
CESOPH.VGUS  (Anat.)  oiVo^)*'/'?,  the  gullet ;  a  long,  large, 
round  canal,  descending  from  the  mouth  to  the  left  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  through  which  the  food  passes  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach. 
GEE'STRUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Dipterous 
Order. 

Generic  Character.  IMouth  with  a  simple  ajjcrture,  and 
not  e.xserted  ;  feelers  two  of  two  articulations,  orbicular 
at  the  tip  ;  antenme  of  three  articulations,  the  last  glo- 
bular, and  furnished  with  a  bristle  on  the  foretop. 
Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  the 
Breeze,  or  (}ad-Fly,  are  extremely  troublesome  to  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle  iu  general,  depositing  their  eggs  in 
different  parts  of  the  boely,  and  producing  painful  tu- 
mours. 
CETI'TEB  (Min.)  vide  .Etites. 

OFF  (?ilar.)  an  epithet  ap))lied  to  a  ship's  sailing  nut  towards 

the  sea  from  the  shore,  as  "  To  be  off  Cape  I'inisterre." 

— Ojf  and  on,  when  a  ship  approaches  the  shore  by  one 

board,  and  by  the  other  sails  out  to  leeward,  she  is  said  to 

stand  nj]' and  on. — \othingoff!  the  order  to  the  helmsman 

not   to  suiter  the  ship  to  bear  away,   or  fall  oft'  from  the 

wind. —  Off'vnrd  is  said  of  a  ship  when,  being  a-ground,  it 

inclines  with  its  side  to  the  water. 

Off  Duty  (Mil.)  not  employed  though  in  the  service. — Off' 

service',  not  engaged  in  the  service. — Off'  the  staff]  a])plied 

to  general  officers  who  are  taken  from  tiieir  conmiands. 

OFFA  «//;«   (Chem.)  a  white  clotted  substance  which  arises 

on  shaking  together  an  equal  (juantity  of  highly  rectified 

spirits  of  wine  and  spirit  of  urine. 

O'FFALS  (Com.)  those  jiarts  of  a  beast,  as  the  skin,  horns, 

&c.  which  are  not  sold  for  food. 
O'FFF.RINXJt)  (/■>c.)  what  is  payable  by  custom  to  the  par- 
son or  vicar  of  the  parish,  either  occasionally  or  at  luai- 
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riages,  sacraments,  christenings,  &c.  —  Offering-dnijs,  the 
days  on  whicli  the  parisliioners  used  to  pay  annually  their 
ofterings  to  the  parson  or  vicar  :  there  were  four  of  these 
days,  namely,  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  Feast 
of  the  dedication  of  the  parish  church.  The  only  ofter- 
ings now  demanded  are  the  Easter-otferings. — Offerings 
of  the  King,  those  offerings  which  are  made  at  the  altar 
by  the  king  and  queen,  which  are  distributed  among  the 
poor  by  the  dean  of  the  ciiapel. 

OFFEIltO'Rir.M  {ArchcEol.)  a  piece  of  silk,  or  fine  linen, 
anciently  made  use  of  to  wrap  up  the  occasional  offerings 
made  in  the  church. 

O'FFERTOllY  (.Irc/iiroL)  a  place  in  which  offerings  were 
kept;  also  a  part  of  the  mass  in  the  Romish  Church.  j 

O'FFICE  {Laxc}  officium ;  that  function  by  virtue  whereof 
a  man  hath  some  employment  in  the  affairs  of  another,  as  j 
of  the  king,  or  any  other  person. —  Ojf ice  found,  an  inquiry  j 
made  to  the  king's  use,  by  virtue  of  the  office  of  him  who 
makes  the  inquiry,  whence  the  expressions  "  To  return 
an  office"  i.  e.  to  return  that  which  is  found  by  the  office. 
"  To  traverse  an  cffice"  to  make  void  the  inquisition  taken 
of  an  office. 

Office  (.1/«7;.)  nfficina,  a  workshop;  a  place  where  any 
business  is  transacted. 

Office  [Arcliit.)  any  outhouse  belonging  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  as  the  stable,  dairy,  wash-house,  brewery,  &c. 

O'FFICER  [Lav;)  one  who  fills  an  office  or  post  under  go- 
vernment. 

Officer  Military  (Mil.)  one  acting  under  government  in  a 
military  capacity.  Officers  are  of  different  descriptions, 
namely — Commissioned  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
king's  commission.  —  Kon-commiisinncd  officers,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  as 
sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  <S.-c. —  Warrant -officers,  those 
who  have  warrants  from  such  boards  or  persons  as  are  au- 
thorized by  the  king  to  grant  them. — General  officers,  those 
who  have  command  over  a  considerable  body  of  troops  — 
Field  officers,  those  who  command  a  regiment. — Staff'  of- 
jiccrs,  those  who  belong  to  the  general  staff",  as  the  Quar- 
ter-Master-General, Adjutant-General,  Brigade-Officers, 
Aides-de-Camp,  iSrc. — Subaltern  officers,  all  officers  under  a 
Captain. — Brevet  o/^'tT)-.5,thosewho  hold  a  rank  withoutpa\', 
or  take  rank  according  to  the  commission  which  they  hold 
from  the  king,  which  is  superior  to  the  one  for  which  they 
actually  receive  pay. — Officer  in  ll'aiting,  the  officer  who 
attends  in  readiness  for  the  performance  of  any  duty  that 
is  required  of  him. — Officer  of  the  dm/,  the  officer  whose 
immediate  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  interior  economy  and 
good  order  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs. 

Officer  Xavnl  (Mar.)  an  officer  having  any  command  in  the 
navy;  officers  are  distinguished  into — Commission  officers, 
wha  hold  their  commission  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
— Flag  oncers,  admirals  who  hoist  flags  at  the  mast-head. 
— Petti/ officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  captains.  —  Of- 
Jicer  of  the  Katch,  the  lieutenant  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
watch. 

OFFI'CIAL  (Lau-)  1.  A  deputy  in  the  Common  Law,  whom 
the  archdeacon  appoints  for  the  executing  his  jurisdiction. 
2.  An  officer  in  the  Canon  Law  to  whom  the  bishop  com- 
mits tlie  charge  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

OFFICL\'RIIS  non  fuciendis  vol  amovendis  (Laxi;)  a  writ 
directed  to  the  magistrates  of  a  corporation,  willing  them 
not  to  make  such  a  man  an  officer,  and  putting  him  out  of 
the  office  he  hath,  until  inquiry  be  made  into  his  manners. 
Reg.  Orig.  126. 

OFFl'CIN.-VL  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  sold  in  shops, 
as  the  officinal  name  of  a  herb,  that  is,  the  name  by  which 
it  passes  in  the  shops  where  it  is  sold  ;  whence  also  offici- 
nals  are  such  drugs,  plants,  herbs,  medicines,  <S.c.  as  are 
usually  sold  in  apothecaries'  shops. 
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OFFING  (.17a;-.)  in  Vrenc\\  le  large,  le  coti  du  large,  onde 
la  plcine  mo  ;  the  open  sea,  or  that  part  of  the  sea  which 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  where  there  is  deep  water; 
whence  a  ship  is  said  "  To  stand  for  the  offing,"  if  >he  be 
seen  sailing  out  towards  the  sea;  and  a  ship  that  keeps  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore  is  said  "  To  keep  her  offing." 

O'FFsETS  (Hort.)  young  shoots  tiiat  spring  and  grow  from 
roots  that  are  round  and  tuberous,  or  bulbous. 

Offsets  (.^lech.)  a  slender  rod  or  ^taft■of  ten  links,  or  other 
convenient  length. 

OFFUSCA'TIO  {Med.)   \k\e  Amaurosis. 

0'FTL\  (Bot.)  the  Spielmannia  of  Linnaeus. 

OGE'E    {Archit.)    orOG;    a     P  Q     . 

moulding  formed  like  the  let-      :    X 

ter  S,  having  one    part  con-  ^         ; 

cave,  and  the  other  convex,     x     ilv 

as    in    the    annexed    figure,  \^J 

where  P  R  S   represents    the  S 

concavo-convex  member,  S  Q  the  altitude,  which  is  equal 
to  T  Q  the  projecture ;  T  the  centre,  O  Q  the  altitude 
of  the  arc,  P  R ;  O  the  centre,  and  O  S  the  altitude  of  the 
arc  S  R.    [vide  Ci/nut] 

OIL  {Chan.)  oleum,  from  olra,  the  olive,  because  the  oil  of 
olives  was  first  distinguished  by  this  name  ;  a  fat  unctuous 
substance,  either  solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  in  water,  com- 
bustible with  flame,  and  volatile  in  various  degrees.  Oils 
are  generally  divided  into  volatile  and  fixed. —  Volatile  or 
essential  nils  are  distinguished  by  being  very  combustible, 
and  volatile  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  212';  of  an 
acrid  taste,  and  a  strong  fragrant  smell,  being  obtained  by 
pressure  or  distillation  from  strong  smelling  plants,  as 
peppermint,  aniseed,  &c.  —  Fixed  oils,  which  are  also 
called  Jat  oils,  are  liquid,  or  easily  become  so  with  a  mo- 
derate heat,  very  combustible,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  alcohol,  and  do  not  boil  under  600'.  These 
oils  are  obtained  from  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, as  train  oil,  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  palm  oil,  almond 
oil,  iS:c.  [vide  Chemktrt/'\ — Philosopher's  oil,  a  prepara- 
tion of  brick-bats  heated  red-hot,  soaked  in  oil  of  olives, 
and  afterwards  distilled  in  a  retort. — Oil  of  antimony,  a 
mixture  of  antimony  with  acid  spirit. — Od  of  tartar,  the 
fixed  oil  of  tartar  obtained  per  deln/uittm,  i.  e.  by  exposing 
it  to  the  air,  so  that  it  may  dissolve. — Oil  of  vitriol,  the 
more  fixed  parts  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol  made  caustic  by  u 
vehement  heat. 

O'lL-SEED   [Bot. )  and  Oil- Tree,  tlie  Ricimis  of  Linnaeus. 

OI'LET-HOLE  (.^lecfi.)  or  eyelet,  a  hole  in  a  garment  made 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  eye,  or  a  small  point  like  a 
button. 

OI'LY  Grain  (Bot.)  the  Sesamtcm  oricntale  of  Linnxus. 

OrXTMEXT  (Med.)  vide  Vngiientum. 

OI'STER  (Conch.)  vide  Oyster. 

OKE  (Com.)  a  Turkish  weight,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  namely,  the  lesser  oke  of  Smyrna,  equal  to  13  oz. 
2  drams ;  the  middle  oke,  of  1  pound  11  oz.  6  drams ;  and 
the  great  oke  2  pounds,  11  oz.  13  drams. 

O'KRA   (Bot  )  the  Hibiscus  csculentus  of  Linnaeus. 

OLA'MFI  (Bot.)  a  gum  formerly  so  called,  which  was 
brought  from  America. 

O'LAX  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1 
Munogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  petal 

one.  —  St  AM.  filaments  three;  anthers  simple.  —  Pist. 

germ    superior;    style  filiform;  stigma  capitate.  —  Per. 

berry  fleshy ;  seeds  several. 

Species.     The  single  species,  the  Ola.x  zeylanica,  is  a  tree. 

O'LBERS  (Astron.)  a  planet  so  called  from  Dr.  Olbers,  an 
astronomer  at  Bremen,     [vide  Pallas'] 

OLD  Man  of  the  Jf'oods  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  ape  having  a  pre- 
hensile tail. 
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Old  in/c  {Icli.)  a  fis-h,  otherwise  called  Wrasse,  the  Z,«- 

brus  ti/iifi  of  Linnocus. 
Old  Land  (Ihtsband.)  land  which  has  lain  long  untllled. 
O'LEA   (Bot.)  in  Greek  -Aa/a,  the  Olive-Tree,  is  fabled  by 

the  poets  to  have  been  planted  by  Minerva. 

Euripid.  Troad.  act.  3. 

it  Talc,  e-ixExAl/A!va; 
'/C6<>";  i!f»i''ri»  iA«i«{ 
7rpctiT6ii  io'ti^i  K^uoayj 
VAki/xS;  ASista', 

iv(U>oy  s-f>«.«, 

Virg.  Georg.  \.  1,  v.  17. 

Adsis  O  Tegcttefuiejis ;  oktrque  Mtiterra 
lineidiii. 

It  is  on  that  account  called  aistus. 
Val.  Fine.  1.  3. 

Tempora  turn  littis  et  snpplice  castas  oliia 
Implkal. 

The  olive  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  emblem  of  peace, 

and  on  that  account  called  pacijira. 
Virg.  .En.  1.8,  v.  116. 

Paciferaque  maiiu  ramiim  pr<£teudil  olicu:. 

It  was  also  worn  as  a  token  of  victory. 
J  irg,  .-En.  1.  5. 

— —  tres  prizmia  primi 
Accipkut,  fUiiuque  caput  ncctaiitur  oHicc. 

Thcnphrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  4,  c.  3 ;  Diodor.  Sic.  1.5;  Cato 

de  Re  Rust.  c.  65  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  3  ;    Varr.  de  Ling. 

Lilt.  c.  4 ;  Columd.  1.  5,  c.  7  ;  Poll.  1.6;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  44- ; 

Gnl.  de  Alim.  1.  2;  Pallad.de  Re  Rust.  1.  1,  c.  6;  Pint,  in 

'Plies.  SfC. 
Olea,   in  the  Linnean  sjjslcm,   a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2 

Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.- — Cor.  petal 
one. — St  AM.  Jilamenls  two;  anthers  erect. — Vist.  germ 
roundish;  stj/le  simple;  sligma  bitid. — Per.  drupe  smooth; 
seeds  ovate. 

Species.     The   species   are   trees,   as   the — Olea  europea, 

European  Olive Olea  capensis,  seu  Sideroxi/lon,   Cape 

Olive. —  Olea  americana,  seu  Ligustrum,  American  Olive. 
— Olea    cxcelsa.    Laurel-leaved    Olive.  —  Dod.   Pctnp.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tlieat.But.;  Raiillist.; 
'Ponrn.  List. 
Olea  is  also  the  Bondia  Dnphnoides  of  Linnxus. 
Olea  (Xuniis)    thi.s  is  repre- 
sented on  medals  as  a  sym- 
bol of  ^Minerva,  particularly 

on    a    medal     of   Olympis, 

where  the  owl,  the  bird  of 

Minerva,  is  exhibited,  as  in 

the  annexed  figure,  standing 

on  a  branch  of  the  olive. 
OLKA'.MEN  {Med.)  a  thin  liniment  composed  of  oils. 
0L1:A'N1)I:R  (BoI.)  the  rose-bay. 
OLEA'STEIl  {Bol.)  the  wild  olive. 

O'LEATE  (Chcm.)  a  fixed  oil,  or  salt,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  oleic  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  as  the  vleatc  of 

potash,  soda,  kc. 
OLE'CIIANON  {Anal.)    <i/,/xf«»o.,    the   elbow.     Pull.   1.  2, 

segm.  140. 
OLE'EIANT  Gas  (Chem.)  a  gaseous  substance  formed  by 

the  combination  of  carbon  with  hydrogen. 
O'LEIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  from  soap  and  potash 

combined. 
OLE'NE  (Anat.)  aAi'm,  the  cubit  or  ulna. 
OLE().SA'CCH.\KUM  {Chcm.)  an  essential  oil  ground  up 

with  sugar. 
OLERA'CK/E  {Bot.)  from  o/h.?,  a  potherb  ;  the  name  of  the 

twelfth  Order  in  Linna-us's  Natural  Orders,  and  the  filty- 
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third  in  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  containing 
Spinach,  Beet,  &c. 

OLEllO'N  Laws  (Lutv)  maritime  laws  made  at  Oleron  in  the 
island  of  France,  when  King  Richard  I.  was  there. 

O'LEUM  (Chcm.)  vide  Oil. 

OLFA'CTORY  Nerves  {Annt.)  the  first  pair  of  nerves,  so 
termed  because  they  are  the  organs,  olfadu.-,,  of  smellino'. 
They  arise  from  the  corpora  striata,  and  are  distributed 
very  numerously  on  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  brain. 

O'LIGARCIIY  (Palit.)  from  oaA/o;,  a  few,  and  a.fx.f,  govern- 
ment ;  a  form  of  government  wherein  the  supreme  power 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  principal  persons,  such  as 
the  states  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 

O'LIO  (Cook.)  a  rich  dish  made  of  a  variety  of  meats  all 
dressed  together. 

OLISTHE'.MA  (Med.)  a  luxation. 

OLIVA'RIA  Corpora  (Anat.)  two  eminences  on  the  lower 
part  o[  the  medulla  oblongata,  resembling  the  olive. 

O'LIVE  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Olive  Tree,  the  Olea  of  Lin- 
ns'us,  which  yields  an  abundance  of  oil. 

O'LLA  Crexisiw  (Archccol.)  a  pot  or  flagon  of  ale  or  beer. 
—Olla  I'odtiila,  a  hotch-potcli  of  several  meats  together. 

OLLA'RIA  (But.)  the  Lecijthus  ininor  of  Linnaeus. 

OLOITILY'CTIDES  (Med.)  u'Ao^AuxTis'fj,  small  hot  eruptions 
covering  the  whole  body. 

O'LUS  serophinum  (Bot.)  the  Coni/za  eineria  of  Linnxus. — 
Olui  squillarnm,  the  Illecebrum  sessile. — Olus  vagrum,  the 
Convolvulus  rcptans. 

OLUSA'TRUM  (Bot.)  Lovage;  the  Smyrnum  Olusnirum  of 
Linnaeus. 

OLY'.\IPL\D  (Chron.)  o>Mfic7!ixc,  a  period  of  four  years,  by 
which  the  Grecians  reckoned  their  time.  It  took  its  rise 
from  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  every 
fifth  year.  The  first  Olympiad  commenced,  according  to 
some,  A.M.  3174;  of  the  Julian  Period  3938;  B.C.  774; 
and  ceased  in  the  year  of  Christ  410,  i.e.  in  the  364th 
Olympiad.  This  mode  of  computation  was  introduced  by 
Iphitus,  who  instituted  or  renewed  the  Olympic  games, 
[vide  Ckronologt/I 

OLY'MPIC  Games  (Ant.)  «'ai/'«-ti«;  games  which  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  )'ear  at  Olympia,  a  city  of  Elis,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  The  officers  appointed  to 
keep  order  at  these  games  were  called  iAurai,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  the  «;urapj;ii5.  The  victors  were  called  o'At<,u.- 
zionxui :  the  five  principal  games  were,  aXft-u,  leaping  ;  <;f'A''°!> 
running;  <?.o-xo5,  the  quoit;  ^vy f^j-.n,  bo.xing;  and  ^raAn, 
wrestling;  which  were  altogether  called  ^iv-u.i>M 
games  were  represented  on  medals,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  exhibiting  a  table 
with  two  palm-branches  underneath,  and 
two  urns  lying  above  with  the  inscriptions  /f'j; 
—  OAT.MniA.  nT0IA  i.  e.  Olympia,  ' 
Pi/lhia ;  a  star  in  the  field  ;  in  the  margin 
the  legend  EIII  CT.  lOT.  MAPKOT.  i.e. 
suh  I'ratore  Julio  Marco  ;  in  the  exergue 
IIEPFAMIINllN,  i.  e.  Pergamenarum.  Froeld.  Not.  Elem. 

OLY'RA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order 
3  'Priandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  glume  two-valved. — Cor.  glume 

two-valvcd.  —  STAM.Jilaments  three;    anthers  linear. — 

PiST.  germ  superior;  sli/le  filiform;  i//^»m  capillary. — 

Pen.  glume  falling;  seeds  ovate. 

Species.    The  species  are  the  Olyra  pnniculata  et  jmuciflorcu 

OMA'GRA   (Med.)  the  gout  in  the  shoulder. 

O.M.VLY'SSUS  (Put.)  a  division  of  the  geims  Lampyris,  or 
Firefly,  comprehending  those  insects  having  the  lip  mem- 
branaceous emarginate. 

O'MBKE   (Sport.)  a  Spanish  game  at  cards. 

O'.MEti.V  (Gram.)  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  [vide 
Alphabets'].  It  is  mttaphorically  taken  for  the  end  of  any 
thmir. 
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O'MELET  (Cook.)  a  kind  of  pancake. 

OME'LYSIS  {Med.)  uiiii^.viri;,  the  meal  of  barley  not 
parched.     Gal.  Exc^es. 

OMENTA'LIS  {Med.)  vide  Omentitis. 

OiMENTI'TIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  omentum. 

OME'NTU.M  (Altai.)  the  caul,  an  adipose  membranous  vis- 
cus  of  the  abdomen,  that  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
intestines.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  great  omentum,  and 
the  little  omentum,  wliicli  latter  is  thinner  than  the  former, 
and  ends  in  a  narrower  cavity. 

O'MER  (Ant.)  TDn,  a  Hebrew  measure,  equal  to  about  three 
pints  and  a  half. 

O'MNIUM  (PoUt.)  a  term  applied  to  the  public  funds,  and 
denoting  that  fund  whicli  was  composed  of  all  the  others 
then  extant ;  also  the  different  stocks  given  by  govern- 
ment for  any  particular  loan. 

OMOCO'TYLE  [Atiat.)  ufooy.crv>,'ti,  the  cavity  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  articulated.     Pol!.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm,  137. 

OMOPHA'GI.4  (.int.)  a^<,(puyix,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  the  votaries  used  to  eat  raw  flesh.  Cle- 
mens. Prntrep. 

OMOHYOID.E'US  (Annl.)  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder,  which 
pulls  the  Os  hi/oides  obliquely  downwai'ds. 

OMOLrNON  (Med.)  ay.cMw,  crude  or  raw  flax  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  cauterizing,  S:c.     Hippocrat.   de  Intern. 

OMOPLA'T.E   (Anat.)  uu,o-xi-rct,,  from  <u>«,  the  shoulder, 

and  T^iaiW,  broad ;  the  scapulse.     R"ff-  Ephes.  de  AppeU. 

Part.  Corp.  Hum.  I.  1. 
OMOPLATO-HYOID-WUS  (Anat.)  the  same  as  the  Omo- 

hi/oidtciis. 
O'.VlOS  (Annt.)  Jf^-cc,  the  shoulder. 
OMOTA'RICHOS  (Med.)  i^oripj;«5,  the  flesh  of  the  tunny 

fish  pickled,  which  Uioscorldes  recommends  against  the 

bite  of  mad  dogs.     Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  33. 
O'MOTRIBES   (Chem.)  from  4',i/.c;,  raw,  and  i-fiSii',  to  press ; 

oil  expressed  from  unripe  olives. 
OMPHA'CIUM  (Bat.)  iij,!paxic),  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes, 

which,  when  inspissated  by  the  sun,  Dioscorides  recom- 
mends for  ulcers,  &c.     Dioscor.  1.5,  c.  12. 
OMPHACI'TES   Vinum   (Med.)    c/^^iaxiV,;,  of.o;,  wine  made 

of  tiie  juice    of  unripe  grapes,   which   is  astringent  and 

friendly  to  the  stomach.     Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  12. 
OMPH.ACPTJS   (Bot.)  ifju^xxiTif,  a  gall,  or  an  excrescence 

of  the  oak.     Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  146. 
OMPHACOME'LI    (Med.)    a  sort  of  oxymel.      Dioscor. 

1.  5,  c.  31. 
OMPHAL.A'XDRIA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Omphalea. 
OMPH.^LE'.Y  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  MoKoecw, 

Order  1  Monadelphia. 

Generic    Cltaractcr.      Cal.    perianth   four-leaved Cor. 

none. — St  am.  Jilaments  one;  aiithers  two. — PiST.  germ 
ovate;  style  none;  stigma  trifid. — Peb.  foyM«/e  oblong ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.     The  species  are  the  Omphalea  ajillaris,   cauli- 
forn,  cordata,   &c. 
OM'PHALOCA'RPOS  (Bot.)  the  Aparine. 
OMPHALOCE'LE  (Med.\   from   ijj.pc.Xci,   the  navel,    and 

xi;\i),  a  rupture  ;  an  umbilical  rupture. 
OMPHALO'DES   (Bot.)  the  Cijnoglossum  Lusitanicum. 
OMPHA'LOMAXCY  (Ant.)  a' sort  of  divination  by  means 

of  the  navel  of  a  child,  in  order  to  know  how  many  more 

children  a  woman  will  have. 
O'lMPHALO.S  (Anat.)  the  navel. 
OMPHALOTO'.MIA   (Surg.)  from  «>?!«/»?,  the  navel,  and 

T£M,>ai,  to  cut ;   the  separation  of  the  navel  string. 
ON.\'GRA  (Bot.)  the  Onithera  biennis  of  Linna'us. 
ONCHFDIUM    (Ent.)    a   genus   of  animals,    of  the   Class 

Vermes,  Order  Mollusca,  having  the  body  oblong,  and  creep- 
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ing  very  similar  to  the  Limax;  mouth  placed  before;  feelers 
two;  arms  two,  at  the  sides  of  the  head;  vent  behind,  and 
placed  beneath. 

ONDE'E  (Her.)  vide  Wavy. 

ONE  (Bot.)  in  composition,  is  used  frequently  to  fonn 
epithets,  as  a  One-celled  Capsule,  capsula  unilocularis ; 
One-flowered  Glume,  gluma  unijlora  ;  One-flowered  Pe- 
duncle, pedunculus  unijlorus ;  One-leaved  Calyx,  calyx 
monophyllus ;  One-petalled  Corolla,  corolla  monopetala ; 
One-seeded  Berry,  bacca  monosperma  ;  One-valved  Glume, 
gluma  univalvis. 

ONE-BERRY  (Bot.)  the  Paris  quadrifolia  of  Linneeus. 

ONEIROCRl'TUS  (Med.)  from  i-ap?,  a  dream,  and  r.p«,  to 
judge  ;  one  who  judges  of  the  state  of  the  body  by  dreams. 

ONEIRODY'NIA  (Med.)  from  »>=.f-?,  a  dream,  and  «<?»,, 
pain  ;  a  disturbed  imagination  in  sleep,  placed  by  Cullen 
as  a  genus  of  diseases,  under  the  Class  Neuroses,  Order 
VesanicF. 

ONEIRO'G.MOS  (Med.)  i<Hf<.yu,li,  venereal  dreams.  Cal. 
Auretian.  de  Morb.  Chron.  1.  5,   c.  7. 

ONEIRO'GONOS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Oneirogmos. 

ONEIROMA'NTIA  (Ant.)  a  divination  by  means  of  dreams. 

ONERA'NDO  pro  rata  Pnrtione  (Laiv)  a  writ  which  lies  for 
a  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  conunon,  who  is  distrained  for 
more  rent  than  the  proportion  of  the  land  amounts  to. 
Reg.  Orig.  182. 

O'NION  (Bot.)  a  well  known  garden  herb,  the  Allium  cepa 
of  Linnarus. 

ONPSCUS  (Ich.)  the  Sturgeon. 

Oniscus  (Ent.)  V  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Apterous  Order, 
having  Vhcjaiv  truncate  ;  antenna:  setaceous,  two  or  four ; 
body  oval ;  legs  fourteen. 

ONI'TIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Origanum. 

ONOBRO'MA  (Bot.)  the  Hedysarum  strohiliferum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ONOBRY''CHIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Car/AmH»i. 

ONO'CLEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2i  Cryplogamia, 
Order  2  Felices,  Natural  Order  of  Ferns. 

ONOCRO'TALUS  (Orn.)  a  large  water  fowl  that  was  said 
to  bray  like  an  ass.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  bittern.  Plin. 
1.  10,  c.  47. 

ONOMATE'CHNY'  (Ant.)  from  'd'cusu,  a  name,  and  Ts;t''>'» 
art ;  the  art  of  prognostication  from  the  letters  of  a  per- 
son's name. 

ONOMA'TOMANCY(J«<.)  «»««t.«,«.7£,'«,  a  divining  by  a 
person's  name  whether  good  or  evil  shall  befal  him. 

ONOMATOPffi'IA  (Rhet.)  ».r//.^To^««,  a  figure  in  rhetoric 
where  a  word  is  made  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  thing  ex- 
pressed, as  "  To  buzz." 

ONO'NIS  (Bot.)  «»o>i?  or  o'v4)»!t,  and,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
atuvl;,  a  plant  so  called  from  i'l^,  to  help,  and  o»or,  an  ass, 
because  supposed  to  be  of  service  to  asses.  Its  root  was 
reckoned  heating  and  extenuating.  Thenphrast .  Hist. 
Plant.  I.  6,  c.  5  ;  Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  21  ;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  IG. 

Ononis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17 
Diadelphia,   Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  C.\L.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam.  Jilatnents  ten  ;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
legume  turgid  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  under  shrubs,  as  the — Ononis 
spinosa,  Thorny  Rest-Harrow. — Ononis  repens.  Creeping 
Ilest-Harrow. — Ononis  alopecuroides.  Foxtail  Rest-Har- 
row, &c.  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Gcr. 
Herb.;  Park.  Tlieat.Bot.;  Rail  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
ONOPCKKDA  (Bot.)   a  plant  called  by  Pliny  Onopordon. 

Plin.  I.  27,  c.  11. 
ONOPO'RDUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \Q  Synge- 
nesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  A^.qualis. 
Generic  Character,      Cal.  common. — Cok.  compound.— 
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— STA>r.  Jilaments  five ;    anthers  tubular. — PiST.  germ 
ovate  ;    style  filiform  ;    stigma  crowned.  —  Per.   none  ; 
seeds  solitarj'. 
Species.      The  species  are  biennials,  as  the — Onopordum 
acanthium,    Acanos,   scu  Spinas. — Onopordum  illi/ricum, 
seu  Acanthium,  Illyrian  Onopordum. — Onopordum  gnc- 
ciim,  seu  Cardus,  Grecian   Onopordum.     IJod.  Pcmpt.; 
Bauh.   Hist.;  liauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tliccit. 
Bot. ;    Raii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
ONOPY'XOS  (Bot.)  Asses  Thistle.     Plin.  1.  2,  c.  16. 
ONO'SMA  (Bot.)  i»or//,«,  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  infused 
in  wine  was  supposed   to  promote  parturition.     Diosccr. 
1.  3,  c.  14-7;  Plin.  1.27,  c.  12. 
Onosma,  in  the  Liiinean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  I\Iunogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  petal 
one. — &TAyi.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  crcci. — PisT.  germ 
four-parted  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Pkr.  none  ; 
seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Onosma  simplicissima,  seu 
Echium,  Simple  Onosma. —  Onosma  orientalis,  seu  Ce- 
ranthc,  Oriental  Onosma. — Onosma  ochioides,  Symphy- 
tum, seu  Ancliusa,  Hairy  Onosma. 
ONTO'LOGY  (Mctaph.)  itroXoyU,  the  doctrine  of  abstract 

Being. 
O'NUS  Episcopale  (.Irclucol.)  a  name  for  ancient  customary 

payments  from  the  clergy  to  their  diocesan. 
Osvs  imporliindi   (Latv)   the  charge  or  burden  of  importing 
merchandizes  mentioned  in  the  statute  13  Car.  2. — Onus 
probandi,   the  burden   of  proving  what  has  been  alleged 
against  another. 
ON  Y'CHI  A  (Med.)  a  kind  of  whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger 

nail. 
ONYCHI'TIS  (Chem.)  a  kind  of   crust  found   sticking  to 
tlie  sides  of  furnaces  in  which  brass  ore  is  melted.     Plin. 
1.  3+,  c.  10. 
ONYCHOMA'NCY  (Ant.)  i,vx.'U"<.<riU,  a  sort  of  divination 
by  examining  the  nails  of  an  unpolluted  boy,  which  were 
covered  with  oil  and  soot,  and  then  turned  to  the  sun,  when 
the  images  represented  by  the  reflestion  of  light  gave  the 
answers  required. 
O'NYX  (Min.)  owl,  a  precious  stone.     Plin.  \.  37,  c.6. 
Onyx,  the  Chalcedonius  onyx,  in  the  Linncan  system,  is  the 

bardest  stone  of  its  kind,  and  of  many  different  colours. 
Onvx  (Med.)  an  abscess  between  the  lamella;  of  the  cornea, 

so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone  onyx. 
OOI'DES  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 

eye. 
OO'LITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  marble  or  fine  stone,  of  which 

the  Bath  stone  and  the  Portland  stone  are  species. 
OOSTEItDY'KI.-V   (But.)  a  species  of  the  C«Hf;«/V/. 
OPA'CUS  (Bot.)  opake,  an  epithet  for  a  loaf  ;yo//«Hi  opacnm, 
a  dark-coloured  leaf  not  reflecting  light,  in  opposition  to 
nitidum  or  lucidum. 
Gl'A'KE  Bodies    (Opt.)    bodies  whose  pores,    lying  in  an 
oblique  position,   hinder  the  rays   of  light  from   speedily 
piercing  and  passing  through  them. 
O'l'AII    (/(•/(.)   another  name  for  the  A7«n--/'M. 
O'l'AL  (I\lin.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  great  diversity  of  colours. 
OPA'LIA   (.int.)  a  festival   in  honour  of  the  goddess  Ops, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  19tli  of  December,  and  the  two 
following  days,  the  first  of  which  was  called  Saturnalia, 
because  Ops  was  the  wife  of  Saturn.     I'arro  dc  Lat.  Ling. 
1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  10. 
OPA'TRUM  (Enl.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having  the  antenna;  moniliform  ;   )iead  projecting 
from  a  cavity  in  the  thorax;  thorax  a  little  flattened;  shells 
emarginate. 
O'PEN  Thrfl  (Archfcol.)  a  theft  that  is  manifest. —  Open  Tide, 
the  time  after  cum  is  carried  out  of  the  common  fields. 
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Open  Law  (Lan)  the  making  or  waging  of  law  which  bailiffs 

may  not  put  men  to  upon  the  bare  assertion,  except  they 

have  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  it.   Magna  Chart,  c.  21. 
Open  (Mil.)   as  opposed  to  close,  is  an  epithet  applied  to 

military  movements,  as  opeti  column,  open  distance,  open 

order,  &c. 
Open  Flanh  (Fort.)  that  part  of  the  flank  which  is  covered 

by  the  orillon. 
Open  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  any  distant  object,  the  view  of 

which  is  not  intercepted  by  any  other  object,  thus,  "  To 

be  open  with  any  place,"  is  to  be  opposite  to  it. 
Open  Land  (Ai^ric.)  land  tilled  every  year. 
O'PENING  of  Trenches  (Mil.)  the  first  breaking  of  ground 

by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  approaches  to 

a  place. 
Opening  of  Gates   (Astral.)    is  when  one  planet  separates 

from  another,  and  presently  applies  to  a  third,  bearing  rule 

in  a  sign  opposite  to  that  ruled  by  the  planet  with  which  it 

was  joined. 
O'PERA  (Mas.)    a  musical   drama,    in  which  the  dialogue 

is  in  recitative,  with  airs,  choruses,  &c. 
OPERA'RII  (Archceol.)  tenants  who  hold  small  portions  of 

land  by  the  performance  of  servile  works  for  their  lord. 
OPERA'TIO  (Archceol.)  one  day's  work   performed  by  an 

inferior  tenant  for  his  lord. 
OPERA'TION  (Chem.)  any  chemical  process. 
Operation  (Surg.)  any  operation  performed  by  the  hand  of 

a  surgeon  on  the  human  body  for  the  cure  of  maladies. 
Operation,  Line  of  (Mil.)  the  course  of  movements  in  an 

army  towards  the  attainment  of  some  end  or  ends. 
O'PER  ATOR  (Surg.)  a  surgeon  who  performs  any  operation. 

—  Operator  of  the  Teeth,  one  skilled  in  drawing  and  manag- 
ing teeth. 
OPERCULA'RIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetran- 

dria.  Order  1  JSIonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  common. — Cor.  uni- 
versal.— Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  distinct. — PiST. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  thickish.  —  Per. 
none ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.     The  species  are  the  Opercniaria  umbellata,  seu 
Pomax. — Opercularia  aspcra,  seu  Rubioides,  &c. 
OPERCULA'TUS  (Bot.)  operculate  or  opercled,  an  epithet 

for  a  capsule  ;  capsula  opcrcidata,  a  capsule  covered  with  a 

lid. 
OPE'RCULUM  {Bot.)  from  operio,  to  cover;  a  lid  or  cover 

to  a  cajisule,  as  in  some  Mosses  and  in  Hynscyamus. 
Operculum  (Conch.)  the   plate   or  door  with  which  some 

species  of  testaceous  animals  close  the  aperture  of  their 

shells. 
OPERTI  canes  (Archceol.)  dogs  not  expeditated. 
OPlll'ASIS  (Med.)  o<piet<j-ii,  a  disease  in  which  the  hair  fiills 

off. 
OPHI'DIUM   (Ich.)  a  genusof  Fishes  of  the  Apodal  Order, 

having  the  head  naked  ;  teeth  both  i[i  the  jaws  and  palate  ; 

^ill-membrane  seven-rayed  ;  bodij  ensiform. 
OPIIIOGLO'SSUM  {Bot.)    a  genus   of  plants.    Class  24 

Crijplouinnia,  Order  2  Felices;  Natural  Order  of  Ferns. 
OPHIOMA'CHUS  (Zool.)  o'<j)io//,aA;»!,  a  kind  of  locust  without 

wings.      Hesi/cluus ;    Suidas. 
OPHIORHI'ZA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  7^n;/aH- 

dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
bifid ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  capsule  two- 
lobed  ;  seeds  many. 

Species.      The   species    is   the    Ophiorhiza   mitreota,    seu 
Mitra. 
OPHIOSCO'RODON  (Bot.)  Vipers  Garlick. 
OPIIIOSTA'PHYLON  (Bot.)  White  Briony. 
OPHIO'XYLON  (Bot.)  iha  Budlia  occidenlalis  oCLinnxus. 
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OPHIO'XYLUM  {Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Puly- 
gamia.  Order  1  Alonoecia. 

Generic  Character,     Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  acuminate. — Pi^t. 
germ    superior;    sii/le   filiform;    stigma   capitate. — Per. 
capsules  two  ;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Ophioxyhnn  serpentinum, 
seu  Radix,  Scarlet-fioH  ered  Ophioxylon,  is  a  slirub. 
OPHIUA    {Uot.)    a   genus   of  plants.    Class   S    Octandria, 
Order  1  Munngijnia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.   perianth    two-valved. —  Cor. 

petals  four.  —  Stam.  Jilaynents  eight;    anthers  ovate. — 

PiST.  germ  inferior;  str/le   filiform;  stigma   emarginate. 

Per.  berri/  one-ceiled;  seeds  two. 

Species.     The  single  species,  tlie  Ophira  stricta,  is  a  shrub. 

OPHI'TES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  tlie  second  century, 

who  paid  divine  honours  to  the  serpent. 
OPHI'TES  (.U/h.)  ofi.r:;,  a  stone  so  called  from  i<pU,  a  ser- 
pent, because  it  resembled  the  serpent  in  its  spots.     It  was 
reckoned  good  against  the   bites   of  serpents.     Dioscor. 
1.  5,  c.  16'J  ;  Plin.  1.  SG,  c.  7  ;  Isidor.  Grig.  1.  16,  c.  5. 
OPHIL'CUS  (Astron.)  a  constellation  of  the  northern  he- 
misphere, called  also  Serpentarius. 
O'PHRYS  (Hot.)    a  genus  of  plants.  Class  20   Gynandria, 
Order  1  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  spathes  wandering. — CoR.  petah 

five. — St  AM.  Jilainents  two;  anthers  erect. — FinT.  germ 

oblong ;  sti/le  fastened  to  the  nectary  ;  stigma  obsolete. 

— Per.  capsule  subovale  ;  seeds  manj'. 

Species.     The  species   are   bulbs,    as   the — Ophri/s   nidns 

avis,    Epipactis,     seu     Orchis,     Birds-nest    Ophrys.  — 

Opiirys  corallorhiza,  \eottia,  Dcntaria,  seu    Oro/ianche, 

Coralroot   Ophrys. — Ophrys  spiralis,    Serapias,    Orchis, 

Triorchis,  Satyrium,  Testiculus,  seu  Orchiastrum,  Spinal 

Ophrys,  or  Triple  Ladies  Traces. —  Ophrys  ovata,   seu 

Bijolium,  Common  Ophrys,  or  Twayblade.    Clus.  Hist.; 

Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Bank.  Pin.  ;   Ger.  Herb.  ; 

Park.  Tlieat.  ;  Rail  Hist.  ;    Tonrn.  Inst. 

OPHTH.VL.MIA  (Med.)  i^i:c>.y,U,  from  «(?S«A|M,o?,  the  eye ; 

an  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  eye  proceeding  from 

arterious  blood  got  out  of  the  vessels,  and  gathered  toge- 

tlier  in  those  ))arts. 

OPHTHA'LiNIIC    Ganglion    (Anat.)    a  lenticular  ganglion 

formed  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye  by  the  union  of  a  branch  of 

the  third  or  fourth   pair  with  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth 

pair  of  nerves. — Ophthalmic  Nerve,  tlie  first  branch  of  the 

ganglion  or  the  expansion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

OPHTH.-V'L.MICS   (Med.)  medicines  good  for  diseases  of 

the  eyes. 
OPHTi-IA'LMY   (Med.)  vide  Ophthalmia. 
OPHTHAL-MPTIS  (Med.)  vide  Ophthalmia. 
OPHTHALMODYNIA  (Med.)  a  violent  pain  in  the  eye, 

from  i0SxAix,'cc,  an  eye,  and  ii'v-r,,  a  pain. 
O'PIATE  (Med.)  a  medicine  made  of  opium,  or  acting  with 
the  power  of  opium,  so  as  to  induce  sleep,  and  remove  the 
sense  of  pain. 
OPI'NION'ISTS   (Ecc.)  a  name  given,  in  tlie  time  of  Pope 
Paul,  to  a  sect,  who   boasted  of  poverty,  and  held  that 
there  could  be  no  vicar  of  Christ   on  earth  who  did  not 
practise  that  virtue.     Spondan.  Annal.  ann.  1467. 
OPI'.SMUS  (Med.)  an  opiate  confection. 
OPIS'THENAK    (.-inal.)    <ijia-«i«j ;    the   back   part  of  the 

hand. 
OPISTHOCRA'NIUM  (Anat.)  the  Occiput. 
OPISTHOCYPHO'SIS  (Anat.)  from  .V-o-ds-,  backwards,  and 
«i/'<j».(ri;,  gibbosity  ;  an  incurvation  of  the  spine  backwards. 
OPISTHO'TOXOS   (Med.)    i^,<rhr,:ci,    an    epithet  for   the 
muscles  of  the   neck,  when  they  are  affected  with  a  kind 
of  cramp  so  as  to  stretch  the  neck  backward. 
OPIUM    (Med.)    63-iM,    from    i^'oc,    a  juice;    a  milky  juice 
partly  of  a  resinous,  and  partly  of  a  gummy  nature,  which 
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flows  from  the  head  of  the  poppy ;  the  Papaver  somniferum 
of  Linnajus.  It  is  brought  in  cakes  from  Turkey,  Egypt, 
the  East  Indies,  &c. 

OPLITODKO'MI  (Ant.)  oT^ix^, ,«,».,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  those  who  ran  in  armour  at  the  Olympic  and 
other  public  games.     Poll.  Onom.  1.  '^,  segm.  151. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM  {Uot.)  the  Amyris  opobalsamum  of 
Liunwus. 

OPOCA'LPASON  (Bot.)  o^r,y.krr:^,r„-,,  the  juice  of  a  tree 
called  Calpasi,  which  resembles  myrrh,  but  is  a  deadly 
poison.     Gal.  dc  Aniidol.  1.  1. 

OPODE'LUOC  (Med.)  a  plaister  frequently  mentioned  by 
Paracelsus  :  it  is  now  a  soap  liniment. 

OPODE'OCELE  (Med.)  a  rupture  through  i\ie  foramen 
Ischii. 

OPO'PANAX  (Bot.)  the  Pastinaca  npopanax  of  Linnaeus. 

OPO'PIA  (Anat.)  the  bones  of  the  eyes. 

OPO'RICE   (Med.)  a  conserve  made  of  ripe  fruits. 

OPO'S.SUM  (Zool.)  an  animal  chiefly  found  in  America, 
the  Didelphis  of  Linnaeus,  which  lives  in  holes  and  woody 
places,  climbs  trees  by  means  of  its  prehensile  tail,  moves 
slowly,  and  feeds  on  poultry,  &c.  The  female  has  from 
one  to  three  abdominal  pouches,  which  can  be  opened  and 
shut  at  pleasure,  wherein  the  young  conceal  themselves  in 
time  of  danger. 

OPPILA'TKhM  (Med.)  an  entire  stoppage. 

OPPI'L.\TIVES  (Med.)  medicines  or  substances  which  shut 
up  the  pores. 

OPPO'SER  (Lcm)  or  apposer,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
Green  Wax  in  the  Exchequer. 

O'PPOSITE  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  figures,  or  parts  of 
figures,  according  to  their  situation.  —  Opposite  .'Ingles, 
otherwise  called  Vertical  Angles,  those  angles  which  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  where  a  and  b,  c  and  d,  are  the  op- 
posite angles. — 0/posite  cones  are  two  similar  cones 
having  the  same  common  vertex,  and  also  the 
same  a.xis.  [vide  Conic  Sections^ — Opposite  Sec- 
tions, or  Hyperbolas,  are  those  made  by  cutting 
the  opposite  cones  by  the  same  plane.  [vule  Conic 
Sections'\ 

Opposite  (Rnf.)  vide  Oppositns. 

OPPOSITIFO'LIUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  peduncle  placed 
opposite  to  the  leaf. 

OPPOSI'TION  nf  Propositions  (Log.)  the  disposition  of  pro- 
positions according  to  their  diversity  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, which  may  otherwise  be  called  contraposition,  [vide 
Logic"] 

Opposition  (Astron.)  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets, 
when  they  are  180  degrees  distant  from  each  other,  being 
in  a  diametrically  opposite  relation. 

OPPO'SITUS  (Bot.)  opposite,  an  epithet  for  leaves,  branches, 
and  peduncles ;  _/()//a  opposita,  leaves  growing  in  pairs, 
each  pair  decussated,  or  crossing  that  above  and  below  it ; 
rami  vel  peduncnli  oppositi,  opposite  branches  or  peduncles 
in  distinction  from  alternate, 

OPPRE'SSIO  (Med.)  the  catalepsy  or  any  oppression  of  the 
brain. 

OPPRO'BRII  Lapis  (Cti.^.)  i.e.  the  stone  of  reproach ;  a 
stone  erected  in  the  city  of  Padua  in  Italy,  to  which 
whatever  debtors  resort  openly  declaring  inability  to  pay 
their  debts,  they  are  freed  from  prosecution. 

OPSA'NTHA  (Bot.)  the  Gentiana  aviarilla  of  Linnseus. 

OPSO'NOMI  (Ant.)  i-^ocy^ti,  Athenian  ofticers  who  took 
charge  of  the  fish-market.  At/ten.  1.  6;  Eustath.  ad  II. 
I.  II. 

O'PTATIVE  Mood  (Gram.)  a  form  of  the  Greek  verb 
which  expresses  the  wish  of  doing  a  thing. 

OPTE'RIA  (Ant.)  i^tr.fM,  presents  made  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride  when  he  first  saw  her.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  2, 
c.  59. 
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O'PTIC  Angle  (Opt.)  vide  Angle. 

Optic  Axis  {Opt.)  vide  Axis. 

Optic   Clmmber  (Opt.)  vide  Camera  Ohscura. 

Optic  Glasses  (Mecli.)   glasses  contrived  for  the  viewing  of 

anj'  object;  as  microscopes,  telescopes,  &c. 
Optic  Inccjunlity  (Astron.)  an   apparent  irregularity  in   the 
motions  of  very  distant  bodies,  so  called  because  it  is  not 
really  in  the  moving  bodies,  but  arising  from  the  situation 
of  the  observer's  eye. 
Optic  Nerves  (Anat.)  the  second  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain, 
which  arise  from  the  Ihalami  nervorum  opliconim,  perforate 
the  bulb   of  the  eye,  and  in  it  form  the  retina.     They  are 
so  called  from  oxri/Mai,  to  see,  because  they  servo  for  the 
sense  of  sight. 
Optic  Place  of  a   Star  (.-islriin.)   that  part  or  point  of  its 

orbit  which  our  sight  determines  when  the  star  is  there. 
Optic  Pj/ramid  (Per.)    a  pyramid   formed    by   rays   drawn 

from  the  several  points  of  the  perimeter  to  the  eye. 
O'PTICS,  oVtikh,  from  oTToiiizi;  the  science  of  vision.  Vision 
is  of  three  kinds  ;  namely,  direct,  reflected,  and  refracted. 
•^Direet  vision  is  that  which  is  performed  by  means  of 
direct  rays. — Rrjlected  vision  is  that  which  is  performed  by 
rays  reflected  from  speculums  or  mirrors.  —  Refracted 
vision  is  that  which  is  performed  by  means  of  rays  re- 
fracted, or  turned  out  of  their  course,  by  ])assing  through 
mediums  of  ditferent  densities,  chiefly  through  glasses  and 
lenses.  The  doctrine  of  direct  vision  is  properly  called 
optics;  that  of  leflccted  vision  catoptrics;  and  that  of  re- 
fracted vision  dioptrics. 

Vision  in  general  is  produced  by  means  of  light,  which  is 
well  known  by  its  property  of  rendering  objects  per- 
ceptible to  the  organ  of  sight.  A  )-ai/  of  light  is  abeam 
or  line  of  light  proceeding  from  a  point,  called  the 
radiant  point,  through  any  medium.  The  body  which 
atibrds  a  passage  to  the  light  is  called  the  medium;  as 
glass,  water,  &c.  Rays  are  of  different  kinds ;  namely, 
direct,  refracted,  reflected,  incident,  parallel,  converging, 

diverging .4.   direct  ray  is  that  which  passes  directly, 

or  in  a  right  line,  from  the  radiant  point  to  the  eye. — 
A  refracted  ray  is  turned  out  of  its  line  of  direction,  or 
bent  in  its  passage. — A  reflected  ray  is  that  which,  having 
struck  on  the  surface  of  any  body,  is  thrown  oif  again. 
—  An  incident  ray  is  any  of  the  preceding,  so  called 
because  it  falls  on  the  eye,  or  on  the  point  of  refraction 
or  reflection. — Parallel  rays  arc  such  as  are  propagated 
from  the  radiant  point  equidistantly  from  one  another. — 
V-imvcrging  rays  are  such  as  incline  to  one  another. — 
Diverging  rays  are  such  as  recede  continually'  from  each 
other.  A  body  of  converging  or  diverging  rays  is  called 
a  pencil,  and  the  point  to  which  converging  raj's  are 
directed  is  the  focus. 
Bodies,  in  respect  to  rays,  are  distinguished  into  radiating; 
lucid,  or  luminous;  illuminated;  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent ;  and  opaque. —  A  luminous  Ijody  diffuses  its  own 
light,  or  emits  rays  of  its  own. —  An  illuminated  Ijodi/ 
only  reflects  rays  received  from  another  body.  —  A 
transparent  body  only  transmits  rays. — An  opaque  bodij 
intercepts  rays,  or  refuses  them  a  passage. 
In  respect  to  the  refraction  of  rays,  the  plane,  on  which 
both  the  incident  and  refracted  ray  is  found,  is  called 
tUi;  i)lane  of  refraction  ;  the  line  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  refracting  surface  is  called  the  axis  of  refraction, 
and  the  same  line,  continued  along  the  medium  through 
which  the  ray  falls,  is  called  ihc  axis  of  incidence ;  the 
angle  made  by  the  incident  ra}'  and  refracting  surface 
is  called  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  that  made  by  the  in- 
cident ray  and  the  axis  of  incidence,  is  the  angle  of  in- 
clination ;  and  that  made  by  refracted  and  incident  rays, 
the  angle  of  refraction  :  the  equality  of  which  two  angles 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  dioptrics.  [vide 
Angle,  Incidence,  and  Refract io}i'\ 
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To  the  reflection  of  rays  belong  the  speculum,  the  point 
of  incidence,  the   point  of  reflection,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection, and  of  incidence,  &c.     [vide  Rejiecliun,  An^le, 
and  Incidence.'] 
OPTI'MATES  (Polit.)  from  optimus,  the  best ;  the  chiefs  in 
any  state  :  those  among  the   Romans,   who  were  of  the 
Patrician  party,  were  called  optimates,  in  distinction  from 
the  populares,  or  those  who  courted  the  people,  answerin"- 
to  the  ministerial  and  opposition  parties  in  our  own  country. 
Cic.  pro    Scxt.  ;    Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  civ.   Roman.  1.  2, 
c.  21. 
OPTI'ME  (Lit)  a   name  given  in   the   University  of  Cam. 
bridge  to  those  who  are  of  the  first   class   of  scholars,  or 
who  surpass  all  the  rest  in  scholastic  exercises,  answering 
to  the  First  Class  in  Oxford,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  excels  in  mathematical,  and  the  latter  in  classical 
learning. 
O'PTIO  (Ant.)  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who  acted  as 
a  lieutenant  or  assistant   to  every  centurion ;  he   was  so 
called   because  he  was  appointed   or  chosen  bj'  the  cen- 
turion.     Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4-,  c.  16;  Paul,  ad  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. 
O'PTION   (Law)  the   customary  prerogative  of  the   Arch- 
bishop of  the  province  to  collate  at  his  own  choice  to  the 
dignity  or  benefice   in  any  see  that  is  first  vacant  after  the 
consecration  of  a  new  suffragan  bishop. 
O'PTIONAL  JVrit  (Laxi;)  a  writ  which  commands  the  de- 
fendant to  do  the  thing  required,  or  to  show  the  reason 
why  he  has  not  done  it,  in  distinction  from  the  peremptory 
Kj-it,  which  directs  the  sheriff'  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
appear  in  court  without  any  option  being  given  him. 
OPU'NTI.\  (Bot.)  the  Cactus  opuntia  of  Linnaeus. 
OR  (Her.)  a  colour,  otherwise  called  gold,  or 
1/elloiv,  which  is  represented  by  small  dots  all 
over  the  field  or  charge,  as  in   the  annexed 
figure.     When  colours  are  expressed  by  the 
names   of  stones,    it  answers   to  the  topaz ; 
when,  by  those  of  planets,  it  answers  to  Sol, 
and  signifies  constancy.  " 

O'RA  (Annus.)  an  ancient  coin  among  the  Saxons,  valued 

at  sixteen  and  sometimes  at  twenty  pence. 
ORA'CHE  (Bot.)  the  Atriplcx,  a  perennial. 
ORANDO  pro  rege  ct  regno  (Law)  a  writ  which  was  formerly 
issued   requiring  the   bishops   and   clergy  to  pray  for  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  the  realm,  and  for  a  good 
understanding  between  the  King  and  Parliament. 
ORANG-OUTA'NG  (Zo.7.)  one   of  the   tailless  species  of 
the  Simla  of  Linnaeus,  belonging  to  the  division  of  Apes. 
It  greatly  resembles  men,  even  in  the  hyoid  bone  ;  yet  it 
wants  the  nails  of  the  great  toe  ;  and,  from  the  structure  of 
the  larynx,  muscles,  and  bones  in  general,  is  evidently  not 
designed  to  walk  erect. 
G'RANCjE  (Bot.)  the  Citrus  Auranliiim  of  Linnaeus. 
CHANGES   (Her.)  roundles  of  a  tcnne  colour. 
OR.\'KlUM   (Ant.)  the  hem,  or  border  of  a  garment. 
01l.A.T0'RIANS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  regular  priests,  so  called 
from  the  oratory  of  St.  Jerom,  in  Rome,  where  they  used 
to  pray. 
ORATORIO  (.Mas.)  a  public  performance  of  sacred  music. 
ORATO'RIUM  (Ecc.)  an  orator}',  or  private  chapel  set  apart 

for  prayer. 
O'RATORY  (Rhet.)  another  word  for  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
0R15  (.-Istron.)  a  hollow  s])liere  or  space  contained  between 
two  concentric  spherical  surfaces.     The  ancients  conceived 
the  heavens  as  consisting  of  several  vast  azure  transparent 
orbs  or  spheres,  inclosing  one  another,  and  including  the 
bodies  of  the  planets. 
ORBTCULAR  bone  (Anat.)  one  of  the  little  bones  of  the 

inner  part  of  the  ear. 
ORBICULA'RIS  (./;(««.)  the  name  of  two  muscles,  one  of 
which  is  the  same  as  the  osculatori us,  or  kissing  muscle ; 
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the  other  tlis  orhicnhrh  pnfpebranim,  the  fibres  of  which 
encompass  the  eye-liils  circularly.  | 

ORDI'CULATUS  (Bui.)  orbiculate,  or  orbicular,  an  epithet' 
for  a  Leaf,  a  Seed,  as  in  the  Lens,  and  a  Spike.  i 

OR'BIS  ytiagmf!  [Artron.)  according  to  the  system  of  Co- | 
periiicas,  the  orbit  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  revolution 
round  the  sun. 

O'RBIT  (,i.i7roH.)  the  path  of  a  planet  or  comet,  being  the  1 
curve-line  described  by  its  centre  in  its  proper  motion  in  | 
the  heavens  ;  thus  the  ecliptic,  or  the  curve  which  it  is  sup-  | 
posed  to  describe  in  its  annual  revolution  about  the  sun  is  in 
the  earths  orbit.  The  ancient  astronomers  made  the  planets 
describe  circular  orbits  with  a  uniform  velocity,  and  conse-  \ 
quentlv  to  account  for  the  inequalities  of  their  motions  they 
had  recourse  to  the  eccentricities  and  inequalities.  JFodcrn 
astronomers,  however,  consider  tlie  orbit  of  every  planet 
as  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci,  and  that 
they  all  move  in  these  ellipses  by  this  law,  that  a  radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  planet 
always  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  The  orbits  of 
the  planets  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane  with  the  ecliptic, 
but  are  variouslv  inclined  to  it  and  to  each  other;  never- 
theless the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  earth's  orbit,  intersects 
the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  every  other  planet  in  a  right  line, 
passing  through  the  sun,  called  the  line  of  the  nodes  ;  and 
the  points  jf  intersection  of  the  orbits  themselves  are  called 
the  nodes.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
mean  semidiaraeters  of  the  planets,  their  mean  distances, 
the  inclinations  of  their  orbits,  and  the  places  of  their 
nodes: — 


Plar.ets. 

Semidiametcr 

Mean  Dist. 

IiicliMtion. 

Ascending 

Node. 

Mercury  .... 
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6=    .54-' 

0   U" 

43' 

Venus 
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3     20 

n  13 

59 

Earth    

I  COO 

0       0 

Mars     

152i 

1     52 

0    17 

17 

Vesta    

2.S5J 

Vj 

7       Si 

n  13 
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Juno     
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^ 

13       4. 

Tip  21 

4. 

Pallas 

27G5 
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34.     38 
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31 
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2767 
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10     3S 

n  21 

7 

Jupiter 

5'.'01 

TT 

I     20 

s     7 

29 

Saturn 

9.5S9 

Vf 

2     30 

S   21 

13 

Uranus 

19034 

tV 

0     464 

n  12 

54 

Orbit  (A>inf.)  a  name  for  the  two  cavities  under  the  fore- 
head, in  which  the  eyes  are  situated.  The  angles  of  the 
orbits  are  called  Canl/ii.  Each  orbit  is  composed  of  seven 
bones,  namelv,  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachrj-mal, 
ethmoid,  palatine,  and  sphenoid. 

O'RBITER  exteniKs  (Ancit.)  the  hole  in  the  cheek-bone  below 
the  orbit. —  Orbiter  intenius,  a  hole  in  the  coronal  bone  of 
the  skull,  within  the  orbit. 

0'RCH.\RD  (Hort.)  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  fruit 
trees. 

O'RCHEA  (Aii'yt.)  the  scrotum. 

O'RCHEL  {Mill.)  a  mineral  stone  like  alum. 

ORCHE'STRA  (.-i»<.)  ify^xrfc^,  the  stage,  or  middle  of  the 
theatre,  wherein  the  chorus  danced  in  the  Greek  perform- 
ances, and  where  the  musicians  and  oilier  performers  used 
to  sit.  Vifniv.].  5,  c.  6;  Poll.  Onom.  I. -i,  segm.  95;  Pliis. 
1.  11,  c.  51  ;  7./V/.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  44. 

ORCHIA'STRUM  (Dot.)  the  Ophn/s  spiralis  o{  Linnjeus. 

ORCHI'DE-E  {Bot.)  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Order  in  Lin- 
nKus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  Seventh  in  his  Natural  Orders, 
containing  Orchis,  and  other  genera  allied  to  it. 

OR'CHIDI  ujfiiiis  {But.)  a  species  of  the  Arethusa  of  Lin- 
ncEus. 

ORCHI'DION  (Bot.)  the  Arethusa  of  Linna;us. 

ORCHIOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Sati/rium  renens  of  Linnaeus. 
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O'RCHLS   (BrA.)    a  genus  of  plants,  Cla^s  20  Gynandria, 
Order  1  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.    Q .\\. .  perianth  none. — CoR.  petals  five. 
— Sta.m.  filnmcnts  two  ;  anthers  erect. — PisT.    nerm  ob- 
long ;  style  short;  stigma  blunt. — Peh.  capsule  oblong; 
seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Orchis  hi  folia,  Tes- 
ticulus,    seu  Satyriuin,   Butterfly  Orchis. —  Orchis  pyra- 
midalis,  seu  Ci/nosorchis,  Pyramidal  Orchis. — Orchis  cor- 
snphora.  Lizard  Orchis. — Orchis  morio.  Female  Orchis, 
&c.      Clus.    Hist.;    Dud.  Pempt.;    Bauh.    Hist.;   Bauh. 
Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;    Park.    Theat.    Bot.;    Rail    Hist.; 
Tourn.  List. 
Orchis  is  also  the  Ophrys  nidus  axis  of  Linnseus. 
O'RCHOS  (Anat.)  ef^^o;,  the  extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  where 

the  eve-lashes  grow. 
ORCHOTOMY  (Surg.)   Castration. 

O'RCINUS  (.Int.)  one  who  has  his  freedom  given  him  at  his 

master's  death.     They  were  so  called  because  they  did  not 

become  freedmen  till  their  master  was  gone  to  Orcus.    Apul. 

Met.  I.  3;  Justin.  1.  2,  c.  24. 

O'RCTO  (Com.)  an  oil  measure  of  Florence,  containing  eight 

gallons  and  a  quarter  English  measure. 
ORD.V'LIAN  law  (Archccol.)  the  law  which  established  the 

trial  of  ordeals,  &c. 
O'RDEAL  (ArchcEol.)  in  Saxon  opbael,  from  oji,  great,  and 
bael,  judgment;  a  name  for  particular  modes  of  trials  by 
which  persons  accused  of  crimes  were  to  clear  them- 
selves. This  mode  of  trying  ths  innocence  or  guilt  of  per- 
sons was  instituted  before  the  Conquest,  and  continued  till 
the  time  of  King  John,  in  whose  days  it  was  abrogated. 
It  was  distinguished  into  the — Ordeal  by  combat  which  vi'as 
when  the  person  accused  of  murder  was  obliged  to  fight  the 
next  relation,  &c.  of  the  person  deceased. — Ordeal  by  fire 
was  when  the  partv  accused  undertook  to  prove  his  or  her 
innocence  by  walking  blindfold  and  barefoot  betivecn  nine 
red-hot  ploughshares  laid  at  unequal  distances  one  from 
another,  or  by  holding  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  or  her  hand. — 
Ordeal  by  cold  ivater,  the  being  thrown  bound  into  a  river 
or  pond,  which  was  the  mode  of  trial  adopted  for  those  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft. — Ordeal  by  hot  water  was  by  putting 
the  hands  or  feet  into  scalding  water. 
ORDET-'FE  (Archceol.)  or  ordcl/'e,  ore   or  metal  lying  under 

ground. 
O'KDELS  (Archccol.)  or  oaths  and  ordels,  formed  a  part  of 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  in  old  charters,  mean- 
ing the  right  of  administering  oaths  and  adjudging  ordeal 
trials  within  a  given  liberty  or  precinct. 
O'RDER  (Mil.)  is  applied  to  military  concerns  either  in  the 
sense  of  disposition  and  arrangement,  or  in  that  of  com- 
mand. Order,  in  the  sense  of  disposition,  is  e.mployed  in 
the  following  cases. — Order  of  battle,  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  an  army,  according  ta 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  an 
enemy,  by  giving  or  receiving  an  attack,  or  in  order  to  be 
reviewed,  inc. — Parade  order  is  said  of  any  regiment, 
troop,  or  company  when  it  is  drawn  up  with  the  ranks  open 
and  the  officers  in  front. — Close  order  is  said  of  the  ranks 
that  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  pace  between  each  other. — 
Open  order  comprehends  the  distance  of  two  paces  between 
each  other;  whence  the  phrase  "  To  take  close  order," 
"  To  take  open  order."  —  Extended  order  is  generally 
formed  bv  doubling  the  front. — Loose  order,  a  certain  ex- 
tension of  files  in  line  or  column,  in  contradistinction  to 
close  order. —  Watering  order,  arrangements  among  the  ca- 
valry for  watering  and  exercising  their  horses. —  Order 
arms  1  a  word  of  command  on  which  the  soldier  brings  the 
butt  of  his  musket  to  the  ground,  the  barrel  being  held 
perpendicular  in  a  line  with  the  right  side.  Order,  in  the 
sense  of  command,  is  commonly  taken  in  the  plural,  to 
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signify  whatever  is  lawfully  commanded  by  superior  officers. 
—  Comninmler-iii-Chicf'i:  orders  issue  directly  from  the 
commaiKkr-in  chief 's  office,  for  the  government  of  the 
army  at  large,  or  for  any  other  specific  purpose  :  these 

orders   are  sanctioned   by   the  king GenernL  orders  are 

such  as  are  delivered  out  by  the  general  who  commands, 
who  gives  them  in  writing  to  the  adjutant-general. 
— Drinade  orders,  orders  issued  by  the  generals  com- 
manding, through  the  brigade-majors,  to  the  several  ad- 
jutants of  regiments,  for  the  government  of  corps  that  do 
duly  together,  or  are  brigaded. — District  orders  are  issued 
by  the  general  commanding  a  district. —  Garrison  orders, 
such  orders  and  instructions  as  are  given  by  the  governor 
or  commanding  officer  of  a  town  or  fortified  place. — lleni- 
mental  orders,  such  orders  or  instructions  as  grow  out  of 
general  or  garrison  orders,  or  proceed  immediately  from 
the  commanding  officer. — .-l/ier  orders,  instructions  given 
subsequently  to  the  regular  communication  of  orders. — 
Puss  orders,  written  directions  to  the  sentries  to  suffer  the 
bearer  to  go  through  the  camp  or  garrison  unmolested. — 
Stiiiidini;  ordcr.i,  certain  general  rules  and  instructions, 
which  are  to  be  invariably  followed,  and  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  intervention  of  rank — Station  orders,  orders  is- 
sued by  the  commanding  officer  of  some  particular  station 
or  military  post. — Beating  orders,  an  authority  to  an  indi- 
vidual, empowering  him  to  raise  men  by  beat  of  drum. 

Ordek  (Mar.)  is  applied  to  naval  concerns  mostly  in  the 
sense  of  command,  signil^ying  generally  the  injunctions  of 
the  officers  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  ship,  &c. — Sad- 
ing  orders,  the  final  instructions  given  to  ships  of  war. 

Order  (Nat.)  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  arrangement,  and  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  particular  division  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, or  minerals.  It  is  connnonly  a  subdivision  of  the 
class,  and  contains  under  it  the  genera  and  species.  Lin- 
nxus  divided  all  plants  into  Natural  Orders  in  his  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method.  In  his  artificial  system  of 
plants,  the  Orders  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  are  taken 
from  the  number  of  pistils  in  the  flower;  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  from  the  pericarp;  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-se- 
cond, from  the  number  of  the  stamens;  in  the  nineteenth, 
&c.  from  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  florets,  &c. 
[vide  Botany]  'J'he  Orders  of  animals  may  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Animal  Kingdom,  and  those  of  minerals  under 
that  of  Mineralogij. 

Order  (A.stron.)  i.  e.  the  order  or  succession  of  the  signs  as 
applied  to  the  motion  of  the  planets.  A  planet  is  said  to 
go  in  rihtecedentia,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
when  it  moves  retrograde,  or  goes  back  from  Pisees  to 
Af/uarnis,  &c.  ;  but  when  it  moves  eastward,  or  according 
to  the  order  of  the  signs,  as  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  &c.  it 
is  said  to  move  in  consequentia. 

Order  (Arc/tit.)  onto,  the  rule  of  proportion  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  any  building.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  which  constitute  the  order  arc  the  colunni  and 
the  entablature.  The  colunm  is  subdivided  into  a  shaft 
and  a  capital,  or  more  frequently  into  the  base,  shaft,  and 
capital ;  the  entablature  into  a  Cf./rn/cf,y/-/:(;,  and  architrave. 
The  five  principal  orders  derived  from  the  ancients  are  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Composite;  the 
three  first  of  which  claim  the  pre-eminence,  both  for  their 
antiquity  and  their  elegance.  The  capitals  of  these  three 
are  their  distinguishing  features.  The  Doric  entablature 
is  peculiar  to  the  Doric  Order,  but  the  Ionic  entablature 
may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  the  Corinthian. 
The  proportions  of  the  columns  in  the  three  orders  vary 
from  five  to  ten  diameters,  the  diameter  of  a  section  of  the 
shaft  at  the  bottom  being  reckoned  the  standard.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  Doric  Order  are  in  height  fewer  diameters 
than  those  of  the  other  two;  and  sujiposing  the  diameter 
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at  the  base  in  the  three  orders  to  be  equal,  the  altitudes  of 
the  columns  will  increase  from  the  Doric  to  the  Corinthian ; 
so  that  the  Ionic  column  is  the  medium  between  the  three. 
The  height  of  the  entablature  of  each  order  may  be  gene- 
rally stated  at  two  diameleis  of  its  column.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  shafts  is  not  equal  in  all  the  orders  :  that  of  the 
Doric  varies  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth ;  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth.  Neither  are  the 
cornice,  frieze,  or  architrave  in  an  equal  ratio  to  each  other. 
The  height  of  the  Doric  cornice  is  about  one-fourth  of  the 
height  of  the  entablature,  that  of  the  Ionic  one-third,  and 
in  most  examples  considerably  more,  [vide  Architecture, 
Doric,  &c.] — Attic  order,  the  pilaster  of  an  .\ttic. —  Ca- 
rt/alic  order,  that  in  which  the  entablature  is  supported  by 
the  figures  of  women  instead  of  columns,  [vide  Caryatic] 
— Gothic  order,  [vide  Style] — Persian  order,  that  in  which 
the  entablature  is  supported  by  the  figures  of  men  instead 
of  columns. — Orders  (if  Temples,  otherwise  called  species, 
arc  ihc  a niphiprostylc,  antce,  dipteral,  peripteral,  anA  pros- 
tyle. 
Order  [Geom.)  in  application  to  curves,  lines,  &c.  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  rank  or  situation  in  a  series. — Order  of 
curves  is  denominated  from  the  rank  or  order  of  the  equa- 
tion bv  which  the  curve  is  expressed;  thus  i\\e  first  order 
of  lines  is  expressed  by  a  simple  equation,  or  the  1st  power; 
the  second  order  of  curves  is  defined  by  a  quadratic  equa- 
tion, or  the  2d  power;  the  third  order  is  defined  by  a  cubic 
equation,  and  so  on.  The  orders  of  lines  may  likewise  be 
denominated  from  the  nun)ber  of  points  in  which  they  may 
be  cut  by  a  right  line.  Thus  the  right  line  is  of  the  first 
order;  the  circle  and  conic  sections  are  of  the  second 
order,  because  they  can  be  cut  in  two  points  by  a  right 
line;  and  those  which  can  be  cut  in  three  points  by  a  right 
line  are  of  the  third  order,  &c. 
Order  (Tec.)  vide  Orders. 
Order  (Her.)  vide  Orders. 

O'RDERLY  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  such  as  do  orderly  duty. — 
Orderly  officer,  is  the  officer  of  the  day,  whose  immediate 
duty  is  to   attend  to  the  interior  economy  and  good  order 
of  the  corps  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  those  with  which 
he  does   mixed  duty. — Ortkily  Serjeants  and  orderly  men, 
simply  called  Orderlies,  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate men  who  do  orderly  duty,  i.  c.  communicating  orders 
or  carrying  messages.     Orderly  Serjeants,  when  they  go  for 
orders,  arc  sashed.     Orderly   corporals  and   orderly  men 
wear  their  side-arms,  and  carry  a  small  osier  switch  or  cane 
in  their  hands. — Orderly  booh-,  a  book  iii  which  the  Serjeants 
write  down  both  general  and  regimental  orders. — Orderly 
drum,  the  drummer  that  beats  or  orders  and  gives  notice 
of  the  hour  for  messing,  &c. 
ORDERS  (Tec.)  congregations  and  societies  of  religious  per- 
sons that  are  governed  by  particular  rules,  living  under  the 
same  superior,  in  the  same  manner,  and  wearing  the  same 
habit.      Religious  orders  may  be  reduced  to   five    kinds, 
namely,  monks,  canons,    knights,   mendicants,  and  regular 
clerks.    Some  of  the  monastic  orders  are  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  their  habit,  as  black,  while,  grey,  &c. 
Orders  likewise  denote  the  character  and  office  by  which 
ecclesiastics  are  distinguished  that  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.     Since  the  Reformation  three  orders  of  clergy 
are  acknowledged   in    the   Christian   Church,    namely, 
Bishops,   Priests,  and  Deacons.     "  To  be  admitted  into 
orders  "  is  the  phrase  apjilied  to  the  two  latter  when 
they  are  ordained;  and  "  To  be  in  orders,"  is  the  same 
as  to  be  of  the  clerical  order.     The  orders  for  jiriests 
and  deacons  being  different,  they  are  distinguished  into 
Priest's    and    Deacon's    Orders.       A    jiriest    must    be 
twenty-four  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  admitted  into 
orders,  to   administer   the   sacraments,    or  hold  a  bene- 
fice.    No  one  can  be  admitted  into  deacon's  orders,  or 
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receive  any  share  of  the  ministry,  until  he  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 
Orders  (Her.)  religious  and  military,  are  societies  of  knights 
instituted  by  princes  either  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  or 
for  conferring  marks  of  honour  on  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valour  or  military  ])rowess. 
The  following  are  the  principal  orders  of  knighthood  that 
are  either  now  extant  or  are  mentioned  in  history. 
The  Order  of  the  Hiihj  Anod,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  Order  nf  St.  George,  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Constantino  the  Great  in  the  year  312.  The 
badge  of  this  order  was  St.  George  killing  the  dragon.— 
Order  of  St.  Lazarus,  the  badge  of  which  was  a  cross 
of  Malta. —  The  Order  of  St.  Anthoni/,  in  Ethiopia,  was 
instituted  in  the  ith  century ;  the  badge  of  which  was  a 
cross  flory,  &c. —  Order  of  .St.  Hemi,  or  <if  the  Ho/i/  Vial, 
was  instituted  by  Clovis,  King  of  France,  in  the  year 
499.  The  badge  of  this  order  is  a  cross,  with  a  dove 
descending,  and  dipping  its  beak  into  a  vial. — Order  of 
the  Swan,  in  Flanders,  instituted  in  the  6th  century  ;  the 
badge  of  which  is  a  swan  enamelled  white. — Order  of  the 
Dog  and  Cock,  in  France,  instituted  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury ;  the  badge  of  which  was  a  dog  and  cock  pendant 
from  a  collar. —  Order  qftlte  Knights  cifliie  Round  Tabic, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Arthur,  King  of  England. 
—  Order  of  the  Oak  of  Kavarre,  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Garcias  Ximenes  in  the  8th  century  ;  the  badge 
is  an  oak  proper,  on  the  top  a  moline  gules.  —  Order  of 
the  Knights  de  la  Calza,  or  of  the  Stocking,  at  Venice, 
so  called  from  the  red  stocking  which  the  knights  wore 
on  their  leg.  It  was  instituted  in  737,  and  continued  till 
the  year  15S9. —  The  Order  rf  the  Golden  Stole,  at  Venice, 
the  badge  of  which  was  a  broad  stole  richly  embroidered 
with  gold. — Order  of  St.  Mark,  instituted  at  Venice  in 
737,  of  which  the  reigning  doge  is  grand  master,  (as 
in  Plate  5i,  fg.  1.) — Order  of  the  Genet,  instituted  in 
France  by  Charles  Martel ;  the  badge  of  wliich  was  a 
genet  sejant  enamelled  azure,  spotted  or  freckled  gules, 
&c. — Order  of  the  Knights  of  Friezeland,  or  rf  the  Crown 
lioyal,  was  instituted  in  802  ;  the  badge  of  which  was 
an  imperial  crown. — Order  of  the  Bath.  [vide  He- 
raldry]—  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Martyrs  in  Pa- 
lestine; the  badge  of  which  was  a  red  cross. — The 
Order  of  our  Lady  of  the  Lily,  or  of  Navarre,  in- 
stituted by  Garcias,  sixth  king  of  Navarre ;  the  badge 
of  which  was  a  lily. — Order  of  St.  Catherine  of  Mount 
Siiifii  was  instituted  in  the  lltb  century;  the  badge  of 
which  was  a  St.  Catherine's  wheel. —  Order  of  Malta, 
a  religious  and  military  order,  was  founded  about  the 
year  1099.  The  present  badge  of  the  order  is  a  gold 
cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled,  and  worn  by  all  the 
knights  at  their  breast,  pendant  to  a  black  ribbon.  The 
knights  of  this  order,  whether  novices  or  professed, 
when  they  go  to  war  with  the  Turks,  wear  over  their 
coats  a  red  jacket  or  tabard,  charged  both  before  and 
behind  witii  a  great  full  white  cross,  without  points,  as 
in  fig.  2. — Order  of  the  Thistle,  [vide  Heraldry'] — Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  .Jerusalem,  instituted,  as  it  is 
.:.  said,  by  Godfrey  de  Boulogne  in  the  12th  century  ;  the 
badge  of  which  was  a  cross  potent  of  gold. — Order  of 
ike  Ladies,  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St.  John  of  .Jerusalem, 
a  religious  order. —  The  Order  of  St.  Saviour  was 
founded  by  Alphonso  I.,  fourth  king  of  Arragon  ;  the 
badge  of  wliich  was  a  cross  moline  of  gold. — Order  of 
Knights  Templars  was  instituted  in  the  12th  century, 
and  suppressed  in  the  l-l-th.  Their  badge  was  a  patri- 
archal cross,  enamelled  red,  &c. —  Order  rf  St.  Blaise 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  was  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  mili- 
tar}'.  The  badge  a  red  cross,  with  the  image  of  St. 
Blaise  — The  Order  if  the  Avis  was  instituted  by  Al- 


phonso Henriquez,  king  of  Portugal,  in  ]  14.2.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  a  cross  flory,  enamelled  vert,  between  each 
angle  a  fleur  de  lis,  or,  as  in  fig.  3. — Order  of  St.  .James 
of  the  Sword,  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  cross  of  gold,  enamelled  crimson.  The 
reigning  king  is  grand  master. — Order  of  Calatrava  in 
Spain,  of  which  the  kings  of  Spain  are  perpetual  grand 
masters,  was  instituted  in  1158.  The  badge  is  across 
flory,  as  in  fig.  4. — Order  of  the  Wing  of  St.  Michael 
was  instituted  by  Alphonso,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1172; 
tlie  badge  of  which  was  a  cross  flory. — Order  of  St. 
.Julian,  or  of  the  Pear  Tree,  was  instituted  in  11.56; 
the  badge  of'  whicli  is  a  cross  flory  of  gold,  enamelled 
vert. — Order  of  Montjoie,  was  so  called  from  a  moun- 
tain near  Jerusalem  ;  their  badge  was  a  red  cro.ss,  like 
that  of  the  Templars. —  The  Teutonic  Order,  or  the 
Order  nf  Prussia,  was  once  a  powerful  order,  but  has 
since  been  divided  into  two  branches. —  The  Order  of 
the  Sword  was  instituted  by  Guy  de  Lusignan,  king  of 
Jerusalem  and  Cyprus ;  the  badge  was  a  medal  of  gold, 
enamelled  with  a  sword,  the  blade  environed  with  the 
letter  S,  &c. — Order  nf  the  Bear  in  Switzerland  was  in- 
stituted in  121",  by  Frederic  of  Suabia,  king  of  Sicily; 
the  badge  was  a  medal  of  gold,  having  thereon  a  bear 
sable  on  a  ground  vert. —  The  Order  <f  our  Lady  nf 
Mercy  was  instituted  for  the  redemption  of  captives  in 
the  13th  century;  the  badge  was  a  small  shield,  per  fess 
gules,  and  or,  &c.  Tiie  religious  order  of  Mercy  was 
instituted  for  ladies  at  Barcelona — Order  of  the  Cross 
rf  Christ  was  instituted  in  tlie  13th  century  ;  the  badge 
of  which  was  a  cross  patonee,  percross,  interchanged 
argent  and  snhle,  in  pale  the  letter  P.  surmounted  with 
the  letter  X,  or. —  Order  rf  the  Brnom-flowcr  in  the 
Husk  was  instituted  by  St.  Louis,  in  1234;  their  collar 
was  composed  of  a  chain  of  broom-flower  husks,  ena- 
melled proper;  their  badge  was  a  cross  flory,  or. — Order 
rf  the  Knights  rf  St.  JrJin  nf  Acres  was  instituted  for 
tlie  lodging  and  curing  sick  pilgrims;  the  badge  of  the 
order  was  a  cro.ss  potent. —  Order  of  the  Crescent  was 
instituted  by  Charles  I,  in  1268;  their  badge  was  a 
crescent. — Order  rf  the  Ship  and  Escrd/rjp  Shell  was  in- 
stituted by  St.  Louis  in  commemoration  of  a  iiazardous 
naval  expedition  ;  their  badge  was  a  siiip  rigged  argent, 
floating  upon  waves  of  the  same. —  The  Order  rf  St. 
George  was  instituted  by  Rudolph,  the  first  emperor  of 
Austria;  their  badge  was  a  plain  purple  cross. —  The 
Order  rf  St.  .James  in  Holland  was  instituted  in  1290; 
their  badge  was  a  medal  of  gold,  with  the  image  of  .St. 
James.  —  The  Order  of  Christ  was  instituted  by  Dennis, 
the  sixteenth  king  of  Portugal ;  the  badge  is  a  cross, 
pattee,  gules,  &c. —  The  Order  rf  the  Seraphim  was  in- 
stituted by  Magnus  II,  in  Sweden  ;  the  badge  of  which 
is  a  star  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white,  the  centre 
blue,  with  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  initial  letters 
I.  H.  .S. ;  over  the  H.  a  cross,  &c.  —  Order  nfthe  Garter. 
[y'xdiC  Heraldry]  —  Order  rf  the  Star  was  instituted  by 
the  F^xncli  king  John  II.,  in  imitation  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  The  badge  of  this  order  was  tlie  four  capital 
letters  !M.  II.  A.  V.,  embroidered  in  gold,  iSrc, —  Orrler 
of  the  Star,  in  Sicily,  was  instituted  in  1351  ;  the  badge 
of  which  was  a  star  of  eight  points. —  Orrler  rf  the  Knot, 
in  Naples,  was  instituted  by  Louis  of  Tarentum,  in 
commemoration  of  his  being  crowned  king  of  Xaples. 
Their  badge  was  a  knot  like  that  called  the  True  Lover's 
Knot. —  Order  rf  the  Annunciation,  instituted  by  Ama- 
deus  VI.,  count  of  Savoy,  in  1355,  in  memory  of  the 
glorious  action  of  Amadeus,  when  he  compelled  the 
Saracens  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  badge  is  a 
representation  of  the  >Iystery  of  the  Annunciation  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  a  circle  of  gold,  pendant  from  a 
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collar  which  was  gold,  and  compounded  of  the  letters 
F.  E.  R.T.  intermixed  with  true  lovers'  knots,  as  in 
fi;;.  5.  These  letters  are  interpreted  Fiirtiltcdo  ejus 
Rlindiim  Icinill.  The  reigning  king  of  Sardinia  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  order.— C/v/cr  n/' tfie  Passion  nf  our 
Lord  Jesus  was  instituted,  as  is  supposed,  on  tlie  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Richard  II.,  king  of  England, 
and  Charles  VI.  of  France,  with  a  view  of  protecting 
the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Their  badge  was  a 
red  cross.— Order  nf  the  Golden  Fleece,  instituted  by 
Pliilip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  14-29,  to  com- 
memorate his  marri;ige  with  Isabel  of  Portugal ;  the 
badge  of  which  is  a  golden  fleece,  suspended  from  a 
collar  composed  of  double  steels  and  flint  stones,  emit- 
ting streams  of  fire,  &c.,  as  in  fig.  6. — Order  of  SI. 
Michael  was  instituted  by  Louis  XI. ;  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  medallion  representing  St.  INIiciiael  trampling 
on  a  dragon,  suspended  from  a  collar  composed  of 
escalop  shells,  and  chains  of  gold  interwoven  like  knots, 
as  in  fig.  7. —  The  Order  nf  St.  Georgi',  in  Genoa,  was 
instituted  in  M72;  the  badge  of  which  is  a  plain  red 
cross. — Order  nf  the  Elephant  was  instituted  by  Chris- 
tian I,  king  of  Denmark,  in  11-78.  The  badge  of  this 
order  is  an  elephant,  on  liis  back  a  castle,  all  enamelled 
proper  ;  on  the  side  of  the  elephant  a  cross  of  Danebrog 
in  diamonds.  This  badge  is  pendant  from  a  collar, 
composed  of  elephants  antl  towers  alternately,  as  in  fig.  S. 

—  The  Order  nf  the  Cordcliere  veas  instituted  for  widow 
ladies  of  noble  descent,  by  Ann  of  Bretagne,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  French  king  Charles  VIII. 
Their  badge  was  a  cordelicre,  or  a  cordelicre's  girdle. 

—  The  Order  nf  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  two  orders,  the 
first  of  which  was  instituted  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  for  the 
defence  of  the  maritime  coasts  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Turks  ;  and  that  of  the  second,  wliich  was  united  to 
it  by  Paul  III ,  in  1.5  JO.  Their  badge  was  a  medallion 
of  gold,  representing  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.— 7"/((?  Order  of  the  Siuord  was  instituted  in  1525, 
by  CJustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden,  The  badge  is  a  gold 
cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white,  and  edged  with 
gold;  in  the  centre  a  sword  erect  argent;  hilt  and 
pommel,  nr,  between  three  ducal  crowns  of  the  last; 
between  the  four  points  of  the  cross  are  four  ducal  coro- 
nets; and  towards  the  ends  of  the  points  six  swords,  or; 
in  chief  two  in  saltier;  in  base  two  in  saltier  also;  on 
the  dexter  and  sinister  sides  one  in  pale  with  belts  en- 
vironing the  others  ;  over  the  two  in  chief  a  regal  crown 
of  Sweden,  the  cap  enamelled  blue.  The  collar  from 
which  it  is  pendant  is  composed  of  swords,  sword  belts, 
and  the  guards  of  swords  joined  by  chains,  as  in  fig.  9. 
— The  Orders  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus  were 
united  in  1572;  their  badge  was  a  cross  pomettee, 
argent,  upon  a  cross  of  eight  points,  vert. —  The  Order 
nf  the  Ilnlij  Ghost  was  instituted  by  the  French  king, 
Henry  III.,  in  1579,  in  honour  of  "the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
commemoration  of  three  events  in  liis  life,  having  all 
happened  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  i.  e.  Whitsunday. 
These  events  were— his  birth,  liis  election  to  the  throne 
of  Poland,  and  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  collar  of  the  order  is  composed  of  fleur  de  lis 
cantoned  with  flames  and  trophies  of  arms,  and  at  the 
bottom  thereof  hangs  a  gold  cross  of  eight  points, 
enamelled  on  the  edges  white,  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  nr,  at 
each  angle,  and  in  the  middle  a  dove.  The  badge  of 
the  order  is  a  cross  of  eight  ])oints,  as  in  fig.  10. —  The 
Order  nf  the  Conception  was  instituted  in  (iermany,  in 
1618,  the  badge  of  whicii  was  a  cross  of  eight  points. 
The  Order  of  the  Virgin,  in  Italy,  was  founded  about 
tlie  same  time;  the  badge  of  which  was  a  cross  flory. — 
The  Order  rf  the  Death's  Head,  a  religious  order,  was 


instituted  in  Silesia,  by  Sylvius  Nimrod,  dukcof\Vlr- 
temberg,  for  both  men  and  women.  I'he  badge  was  a 
death's  head,  enamelled  white,  surmounted  with  a  cross 
pattee,  sable  ;  above  the  cross  pattee  is  another  cross, 
composed  of  five  large  jewels. —  The  Order  of  the  Ama- 
rantlin  was  instituted  by  Christiana,  queen  of  Sweden, 
and  daughter  of  Gustavus  the  Great.  The  ensign  of  this 
order  was  a  jewel  of  gold,  composed  of  two  A's,  adorned 
with  diamonds  on  both  sides,  and  joined  together  by 
reversing  one  of  them,  being  set  within  a  circle  of  laurel 
leaves,  wreathed  about,  &c. —  The  Order  (if  Concord 
was  instituted  by  Ernest  of  I'randenburg,  in  KifiO; 
the  badge  is  a  gold  cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled 
white  ;  in  the  middle  thereof  a  medal  bearing  two  olive 
branches,  &c. —  The  Order  nf  Danebrog,  a  Swedish 
order,  instituted  by  VVilderman  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  in 
1219,  was  revived  by  Christian  V.;  the  badge  is  a  cross 
pattee,  enamelled  white,  charged  with  eleven  diamonds. 
The  collar  from  which  it  is  suspended  is  a  chain,  con- 
sisting of  the  letters  W.  C.  alternatel}-,  each  crowned 
with  a  regal  crown  of  Denmark ;  between  the  letters  a 
cross,  enamelled  white,  in  the  C  a  figure  5,  as  in  fig.  11. 
The  letters  are  initials  of  the  names  of  the  iiistitutor  and 
the  reviver. — Order  of  SI.  Louis  was  instituted  by  St. 
Louis,  in  addition  to  that  of  Christian  cluuity,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Henry  III.  The  badge  of  the 
order  is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white,  edged 
with  gold  ;  in  the  angles  four  fleurs  de  lis ;  and  on  the 
middle  a  circle,  within  which,  on  one  side,  is  the  image 
of  St.  Louis,  in  armour,  with  the  royal  mantle  over  it, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  in  his 
left  liand  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  three  passion  nails, 
all  proper,  with  the  inscription  LUDON'ICUS  MAG- 
NUS INSTITUIT,  1G93,  as  in  fig.  12. —  The  Order  of 
St.  Anilrew,  in  Russia,  was  instituted  in  1698,  by  the 
czar  Peter  Alexiowitz,  as  a  reward  for  the  valour  of  his 
officers,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  the 
image  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the  cross,  richly  chased  and 
enamelled,  upon  an  imperial  eagle  of  gold  ;  the  heads 
of  the  eagle  ducally  crowned,  and  over  both  the  heads 
one  imperial  crown.  The  collar  is  composed  of  square 
cliains  and  roses,  as  in  fig,  13. — Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  in  Prussia,  was  instituted  by  Frederic  I.,  king  of 
Prussia.  The  ensign  of  the  order  is  a  gold  cross  ot 
eight  points,  enamelled  blue;  in  the  centre  the  letters 
F.  ]{.,  and  in  the  four  angles  the  eagle  of  Prussia 
enamelled  black  ;  this  is  suspended  lioin  a  collar,  which 
is  composed  of  round  pieces  of  gold,  each  enamelled 
with  the  four  cyphers  of  the  letters  F.  R.  ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  piece  is  set  a  large  diamond,  and  over  each  cypher 
a  regal  crown,  intermixed  with  eagles,  &c  as  in  fig.  14. 
—  'The  Order  nf  St.  Rupert,  instituted  113'  ,Iohn  Ernest 
de  Thun,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg;  the  badge  of  which 
is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  having  in  the  centre  an  image 
of  St.  Rupert. — The  Order  of  the  Chase,  or  the  Grand 
Order  nf  li'irtemhurg,  was  instituted  in  1702;  the  badge  ^ 
of  which  is  a  cross  of  gold  of  eight  points,  with  bugle  J 
liorns,  f\:c.  between. —  The  Order  nf  Sf.  Catherine,  in  ' 
Russia,  was  instituted  by  the  czar  Peter  I.,  in  171  1-,  for 
ladies;  the  badge  of  which  is  a  medal  of  gold  bearing 
the  figure  of  St.  Catherine. —  The  Order  nf  St.  Alexander 
Neivski  was  instituted  by  Peter  I.  The  ensign  of  the  > 
order  is  a  cross  pattce,  red,  edged  with  gold  ;  the  centre  1 
enamelled  white,  thereon  a  figure  of  St.  .-Mexander  on  ' 
horseback,  all  proper  ;  in  each  angle  an  imperial  eagle, 
the  cro.ss  surmounted  with  an  imperial  crown,  proper,  as 
in  fig.  15. —  'J'hc  Order  nf  St.  Januariu:  was  ln.-.tltuted  in 
17. i8  ;  the  badge  of  wliich  is  a  cross  of  eight  points;  in 
the  centre  the  representation  of  a  bis'iop  mIiIi  half  his 
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body  in  the  clouds,  S:c. — T/ie  Order  of  the  Polar  Star, 
in  Sweden,  was  instituted  in  1  748,  by  Frederic  I.     The 
collar  of  the  order  is  of  gold,  and  composed  of  chased 
ornaments,    i'jc. —  The     Order    of   Mi/itari/    ^lerit,    in 
France,  was  instituted  b\-  Lewis  X\'.,  in  favour  of  those 
officers  of  his  army  who  were  protestants  ;  the  badge  is 
a  sword  in   pale. —  Tlie  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus   was  in- 
stituted by   Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland  ;  the  badge  is  a 
figure  of  St.  Stanislaus,  in  a  gold  cross,  &c. — St.  George, 
a  military  order  in  Russia,  by  Catherine  II.;  the  badge, 
which  is  a  cross  of  L'old,  enanielied  white,  on  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  medallion,  with  the  figure  of  St.  George 
slaying  the  dragon,  as   in  fig.   IC. —  The  Order  nf  Vasa 
was  instituted   by  Gustavus  III.,  in  1772;  the  badge  of 
which  is  a  medal  of  gold,  chased  and  pierced,  with  a 
garb,  kc— Order  of  St.  Patrick,    [vide  Heraldry]— The 
Order  of  the  Irou  Crown  was  instituted   by   Bonaparte, 
on  his  coronation  as  king  of  Italy. 
Okders   (Z-f.'cc)  are  the    rules  made    by    courts   in    causes 
there  depeiiding,  which,  when  drawn   up   and  entered  b}' 
the  registrar  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
Kules  in   the  King's   Uench,   &c  ,  become  orders  of  the 
court.     These  are  personall)'  served  on  the  parties  whom 
the}'  concern,  who   are  bound  to  obey  them,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment. 
Orders  (Mil)  \ide  Order. 

ORDIX.\'IUE  (Mi/.)  French,  for  the  messing  together  of 

the  soldiers,  which  is   usual  in   the  French  army  ;  whence 

our  word  ordinary  in  the  sense  of  a  comnijn  meal,     [vide 

Or  dinar  1/2 

O'llDIX.VL   (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  such  numbers  as  denote 

the  order  of  things,  as  first,  second,  third,  &c. 
ORDINA'LE  (Arcliciol.)  a  book  which  contains  the  manner 

of  performing  divine  offices  ;  /;;  quo  ordinatnr  modus,  Sfc. 
0'RDIX.A.XCE  {Law)  ordinatio,  a  ternl  sometimes  used 
for  a  law  or  decree. —  Ordinances  of  Par/ianieiit  differ  from 
Acts  of  Parliament  herein,  that  an  ordinance  was  only  a 
temporary  act,  not  introducing  any  new  law,  but  founded 
on  some  act  formcrl}'  made  ;  of  course  such  ordinances 
might  be  altered  bv  subsequent  ordinances  ;  but  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  a  perpetual  law,  not  to  be  altered  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  Rot.  Pari. 
37  Ed.  3. — Ordinance  nf  the  Forest,  a  statute  made  about 
matters  and  causes  of  the  forest.  33  4'  31-  Ed.  1. 
Ordinance   (Mil.)     vide  Ordnance. 

OliDIN.V'RIUS  (Ant.)  was  applied  in  different  senses: 
1.  A  leader  of  a  nianipidus,  answering  to  the  T^ilia.fZ"'  of 
the  Greeks.  Fest.  de  Verb  Signif.  2.  A  name  for  the  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  the  front.  Veget.  1.  2,  c.  15.  3.  A 
name  for  gladiators,  who  were  appointed  to  exhibit  combats 
on  certain  days.  4.  A  slave  who  had  another  under  liim. 
0'RDIN.A.RY  {Laxv)  ordinarius,  a  term  in  the  Civil  Law 
for  any  judge  having  authnrit)'  to  take  cognizance  of  causes 
in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  deputation.  An  Ordinary  in 
the  Common  Law  is  one  who  has  ordinary  or  exempt  and 
immediate  jurisdiction  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  applied  to 
a  Bishop  having  original  jurisdiction,  and  to  an  Arch- 
bishop, who  is  the  Ordinar)'  of  the  province. — Ordinary 
of  Newgate  is  the  clergyman  who  is  attendant  in  ordinary 
upon  condemned  malefactors  in  that  prison,  to  prepare 
them  for  death.  The  term  Ordinary,  in  this  sense,  was 
originally  applied  to  the  deputy  of  the  bishop  at  assizes 
and  sessions,  who  performed  the  sacred  offices  for  male- 
factors.— Ordinary  is  also  applied  to  officers  and  servants 
of  the  king's  household,  who  attend  on  common  occasions, 
as  Physician  in  ordinaru. 
Ordisauy  (Mar.)  the  establishment  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  government  to  take  charge  of  the  ships  of  war 
which  are  laid  up  in  the  harbours  adjacent  to  the  royal 
dock-yards.  —  Ships    in    Ordinary,    in     French,    vaisseaux 
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desarmes,  the  ships  which  being  laid  up  arc  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  royal  ports. — Ordi- 
nary Seamen,  in  French,  niatelots  a  la  basse  pair,  those 
who  though  not  expert  or  skilful  sailors  can  make  them- 
selves useful  on  board  a  vessel. — Ordinary  Deals,  an  in- 
ferior sort  of  deals  used  in  ships  for  repairing  the  half-ports, 
hatches,  dc. 
Ordinary  (Her.)  is  that  sort  of  charge  in  court  armour 
which  is  proper  to  the  art,  and  in  ordinary  use  therein,  in 
distinction  from  common  charges,  which  it  has  in  common 
with  other  arts. 

Ordinaries  are  distinguished  into  honourable  ordinaries  and 
suhiirdinaries.     The  honourable  ordinaries,  so  called  be- 
cause they  have  been   in  use  ever  since  the  practice  of 
armoury,  are  nine  in  number ;  namely,  the  Chief",  Pale, 
Bend,  i5end  Sinister,  Fesse,  Bar,  Chevron,  Cross,  and 
Saltire.     The  chief  h  supposed  to  represent  the  head  ; 
the  pale  the  lance  or  spear  ;  the  bend  and  bar  the  belt  ; 
the  Jesse  the  scarf;  the  chevron  the  boots  and  spurs  ;  the 
cross  and  saltire  the  sword.     It  is  moreover  supposed 
that  when  a  person  was  wounded  in  the  head,  the  king 
gave  him  a  chief;  if  in  the  extre:nities,  a  chevron;  if  his 
sword  and   armour  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  an 
enemy,  a  saltire  or  cross,  i^c. ;  in  this  manner  connne- 
niorating  the  act  by  a  sort  of  symbol,      [vide  Heraldry 
and  Plate,    Xo.  II.  (39)].     The  subordinaries  are  the 
Bordure,   Orle,  Tressure,  Inesculcheon,  Canton,  Quar- 
ter Billet,  Gyron,  Pile,  Flanche,  Lozenge,  F'usil,  Rustre, 
IMascle,    Fret,    Roundle,   and  Gutte.     [^vide  Heraldry, 
and  Plates,  Xos.  I.  II.  (38,  39)] 
Ordin.ary  (Cits.)    a  dinner  provided  at  any    inn    or   place 
of    entertainment,    where   each    person    is    charged    so 
much  per  meal. 
Ordixary  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  usually  done,  as  the 
ordinary  guard,  tlie  usual  compliment  of  men  doing  duty 
at  certain  prescribed  times. 
O'RDIXATES  (Geom.)    are  in  conic  sections,   or  the  geo- 
metry of  lines  drawn  parallel  to  each  other,  and  cutting 
the  curve  in  a  certain  number  of  jioints.     The  ordinates 
are  called    ordinates  applicate,    if  they  _ 

cut   the  curve  at   each   extremity,  and 
are  bisected  by  the  axis  ;  each  half  of 
which   was  called  the  semiordinate,  but 
now  more  commonly  the  o;Y//7;«/t' itself : 
thus,    in  the  parabola,    O  R  D,    O  D, 
or  0  d,   is  an  ordinate  rightly  applied, 
and  V  D,  rd,  is  the  semiordinate,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  ordinate  itself.     The  part  of  the  axis,  R  r,  is,  in  this 
case,  called  the  absciss. 
0'RD\.-\XCE    (Gunn.)    in   French   ordonnance,    a   general 
name    given    to   all    that   concerns  artillery,    as    cannon, 
howitzers,     coehorns,    swivels,   &c. — Board  of  Ordnance, 
to  whom  belongs  the  whole  direction  of  the  ordnance,  con- 
sists of  a  ISIaster-General,  Lieutenant-General,   Surveyor- 
General,  Treasurer,  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Clerk  cf 
the   Deliveries. —  Ordnance  Debentures,  bills  issued  by  the 
board  of  ordnance  on  the  treasure?  of  that  office  for  the 
payment  of  stores,  &c. 
ORDOXN.-VXCE  (Archit.)  vide  Order. 

Ordo.nnance  (Piiint.)  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, either  with  regard  to  the  whole  piece,  or  to  the  seve- 
ral parts,  as  the  groups,  masses,  contrasts,  iSrc. 
ORDIN.'\'TIOX  (Ecc.)  the  act  of  ordaining  or  putting  into 
holy  orders.    The  age  of  ordination  for  a  deacon  is  twenty- 
three,  and  that  for  a  priest  is  twenty-four. 
ORDIXWTIOXE  contra  servientes    (Laiv)    a  writ  that  lay 
against  a  servant  for  leaving  his  master,  contrary  to  the 
ordinance  or  statute.   23  &  25  Ed.  3  ;  Reg.  Orig.  Ib9. 
O'RDIXES  (Archicol.)  a  general  chapter,  or   other  solemn 
convention  of  the  religious  of  such  a  particular  order. — 
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Ordines  majores,  the  holy  orders  of  priest,  deacon,  and 
gubdeacon,  any  of  which  qualifiiid  for  prtsentation  and 
admission  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  cur>.'. —  Ordines 
minnrcs,  the  inferior  orders  of  chant  or  psahnist,  osteary, 
reader,  exorcist,  and  acolyte,  for  which  the  persons  so 
ordained  had  their  prima  toiisura,  in  distinction  from  the 
tonsiira  dericalis. 

O'RDINUM /i/ffi7m  {Ecc.)  those  of  the  religious  who  de- 
serted their  houses,  and  throwing  off  tliiir  habits,  re- 
nounced their  particular  order,  in  contempt  of  their  oath 
and  other  obligations.  ^ 

O'llDO  [Ant.)  Order,  was  applied  mostly  to  rank,  as  Ordo 
senatorius,  eqiwstrii,  et  plebeins,  the  senatorial,  equestrian, 
and  plebeian  order  ;  into  which  three  orders  tlie  whole 
Roman  people  was  divided.  It  was  used  in  the  Roman 
army  for  rank  or  ranks,  as  ordinem  duccre,  to  take  ranker 
precedence  ;  also  for  a  maniple,  or  company,  as  ordiniim 
intervcdla,  the  distances  between  the  maniples,  &:c.  In  ap- 
plication to  vessels,  the  ordo  remoriim  signified  the  benches 
of  oars.  Cic.  Oral,  in  Tog.  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  ;  Vnl.  jMri.i: 
1.  7,  c.  1  ;  Liv.   1.  8,  c.  S  ;   Sigon.  de  Anl.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom. 

1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Ursal.  de  Not.  Rom.  iipud  Gr(rx\  'J  lies.  Antiq. 
Rom.  tom.  ii.  d-c;  tichejf.  de  Nav.  Md.  1.  2,  c.  2. 

O'llDKE  (Mil.)  in  French  is  applied,  as  in  English,  to  the 
order  of  battle. — Ordre  mince,  an  order  in  which  troops 
make  an  extended  line  wiih  little  depth. —  Ordre  prqfond, 
an  order  in  which  the  troops  occupy  little  space  in  length, 
and  much  in  depth. — Ordre  o//litjue,  an  order  in  which 
troops  are  so  ranged  that  they  can  give  or  receive  battle 
from  one  of  the  wings,  by  refusing  or  throwing  back  the 
other. 

OnDRE  is  also  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  parole  or  countersign, 
hence  the  phrases  donncr  I'ordrc,  to  give  out  the  parole  ; 
allcr  a  I'ordre,  to  go  for  the  parole,  &e. 

ORE  (I\lin.)  from  the  Saxon  oj-e,  and  not  improbably  from 
anruin,  gold,  which  is  the  most  precious  of  metals ;  a  metal 
in  a  mineral  state,  or  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Ores 
are  found  in  four  different  states;  namely,  1.  Native  or 
pure,  i.  e.  when  they  are  purely  in  their  metallic  state, 
■whether  by  themselves,    or   in    alloy  with   other   metals. 

2.  In   the   state   of  an  oxide,   or  combined  with  oxygen. 

3.  In  the  state  of  a  sulphuret,  or  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur;  and,  4'.  In  combination  with  acids  forming  salts: 
besides  which  all  ores  are  combined,  more  or  less,  with 
earthy  materials,  from  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  metal- 
lurgist to  rid  them  by  the  various  processes  already  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Metallurgy,  [vide  MctaUurgi/'\ 
When  ores  are  ihus  treated  for  the  practical  purpose  of  tit- 
ting  the  metals  for  use,  this  is  called  reduclitm  ;  but  when 
the  constituent  parts  of  metals  are  separated,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  their  composition,  this  is  termed 
nnn/ijsis,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  .Mineralogy,     [yidc  Mincralogi/'] 

OuE  (Com.)  a  small  coin  in  Sweden,  which  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  skilling;  the  skilling  being  worth  something  more 
than  an  English  penny,     [vide  Monei/'] 

ORE'CJA   (But.)  the  Origanum  hcrdcleoticum  of  Linnaeus. 

ORE'LI.\  (Bol.)  the  Alamanda  cittharlien  of  Linn;cus. 

ORELI.A'NA  (Hot.)  the  Bixa  ordlana  of  Linnx'us. 

ORE'NXiES  (ller.)  vide  Orange. 

OREOSELrNU.M  (fiol.)  the  Alliamanla  libanntis  of  Linnaeus. 

ORE'STION   (Hot.)  the  Ilclcninm  Dioscoridis  of  Linna;us. 

O'RECilLD  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  opf,  cattle,  and  ^i\h, 
payiiu'nt ;  a  delivery  or  restitution  of  cattle;  a  restitution 
made  by  the  hundred  or  countj'  for  any  wrong  done  to 
cattle  that  were  in  pledge.     Lamb.  Archnion.  125. 

ORl'O'T.A    (Hot.)  the  Mimosa  hoirida  of  Linnfcus. 

O'llKRAIES  (Com.)  anrifrisinin,  a  sort  of  clolh  of  gold, 
frizzled  and  embroidered,  which  was  formerly  made  in 
England,  and  worn  by  the  king  and  the  nobility. 
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O'RGAL  (Mcch.)  among  dyers,  the  lees  of  wine  dried. 
O'RGAN  (Nai.)  an  instrument  by  which  any  faculty  of  the 

animal  body  is  exerted,  as  the  ej'c,  which  is  the  organ  of 

sight. 
Organ    (Mns.)   a  well   known   musical    instrument,    which, 

from  the  grandeur  of  its  tones,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 

sacred  nmsic. — Hi/draulic  organ,  a  musical  machine  that 

plays  by  water  instead  of  wind. 
ORGA'NICAL  description  of  Curves  {Geom.)  the  method  of 

describing  curves  on  a  plane  by  the  regular  motion  of  a 

point. 
Ohc.anic.vl  Point  {\at.)  that  part  of  any  animal  or  vege- 
table body  which  is  designed  for  the  performance  of  some 

particular  function  or  action. 
ORGA'SMUS  (.Med.)  a  quick  motion  of  the  blood  or  animal 

spirits  whereby  the  muscles  ai'e  convulsed,  or  move  with 

uncommon  force. 
O'RGEYS   (Ic/i.)   the   greatest   sort  of  sea-fish,    which    by 

statute  31   Ed.  3,  St.  3,  c.  2,  was  specified  to  be  larger 

than  lobfish. 
O'RGIA  (.-int.)  <;f7i'«.  orgies,  or  mysteries  sacred  to  Bacchus, 

which  were  celebrated  in  the  night  time  mostly  by  women, 

and  to  which  none  but  the  votaries  had  access. 

Catu/l.  6i,  v.  259. 

Pars  obscnra  cavis  cclehruhaut  orgia  chtis  ; 
Orgia,  qutrj'rustra  cupiuut  uudire  pr>j'aiti. 

Oppian.  Ci/neg.  1.  4,  v.  24'6. 

-^^  Prima  eihibuerunt 
Orgia  occullam  circa  arcam  ;  cumque  his  sane 
Ba:oticic  clam  sacra  atiingebaiit  J'a:mintc. 

They  were  called  trielerica,  because  thej'  were  celebrated 
every  three  years  in  commemoration  of  the  expedition  of 
Bacchus  into  India. 
Ovid.  Rem.  Amor.  v.  593. 

Jbat,  ut  Etlono  refercns  trictcrica  Buccho 
he soU'tJ'iisis  barbara  tttrba  comis. 

Virg.  .E/i.  1.4,  v.  312. 

ubi  audilo  stimulant  trictcrica  Baccho 

Orgia. 

Poll.  Onom.  1.  1,  segm.  35  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pcedag.  1.  2,  c.  8; 
Serv.  in  .En. 

O'RGILD  (Laiv)  i.e.  without  compensation,  as  when  no 
satisfaction  was  to  be  made  for  the  death  of  a  man  killed, 
so  that  he  was  adjudged  lawfully  slain. 

O'RGUES  (Mil.)  thick,  long  pieces  of  wood  shod  with  iron, 
and  suspended  each  by  a  particular  rope  over  a  gateway, 
so  that  they  niaj'  be  let  down  on  an  emergency  to  stop  the 
passage  of  an  enemy. 

O'RGYA  (/Int.)  o'fvaii,  a  Grecian  measure  of  length,  con- 
taining four  !:yix,'"i,  or  six  Grecian  feet,  the  foot  being  l'0y75 
English  feet.     Herod.  1.  2,  c.  5;   Poll.  1.  2,  segm.  158. 

ORIBA'SIA   (Bot.)  the  Psi/chotria  ol' LmniEMs. 

ORICIIA'LCUM   (Min.)  vk\c  Auriclialcum. 

ORI'CIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  fir,  or  turpentine-tree. 

O'RIENT  (.^.slron.)  an  epithet  for  the  rising  point. — Orient 
Equinoctial,  the  point  of  the  horizon  which  the  sun  rises 
upon  when  it  enters  the  signs  Aries  and  Libra. — Orient 
E.stival,  the  Summer-East  or  North-East. —  Orient  Hybcr- 
nal,  the  Winter-East  or  South-East. 

ORIE'NTAL  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  when  it  rises 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun. 

OiuKNTAL  Pearl  (.Min.)  a  pearl  of  great  lustre,  so  called 
because  it  is  found  in  I'astern  countries. 

ORIENTA'LE  (•nmmi  (\at.)  another  name  for  Senegal  gum. 

O'RIEICE  (.4nat.)  orijicium,  the  mouth  or  entry  to  any 
cavitj'  in  the  animal  body,  as  the  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
a  wound,  arteries,  &c. 

O'RIFLEiMB    {Her.)    or  Orijlamme,    the    standard  of  St. 
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Deny's,  or  Royal  banner  of  the  Kings  of  France,  in  their 
wars  against  the  infidels. 
ORI'GANO  cngna/a   [Bot.)   the  Origanum  lEgyptiacum. 
ORTGANUM   (Bol.)  iflyxtc,  a  plant,  so  called,  according 
to   Phavorimus,  a-i  tJ  ofS»,  i.  e.  from  seeing,  or  the  sight, 
and  yitw,  to  clear,  because  it  was  supposed  to  clear  the 
sight;  but  Hippocrates  speaks  of  it  as  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 
Hippocrrit.  Epidem.  ].  5  ;  Aristol.  sect.  3,  probl.  9  ;   T/ieo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.6,   c.2;  DioscorA.  S,   c.  32  ;  Plin. 
i.  20,  c.  16  ;  Gnl.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  I.  9,  c.  1 ;  Athen. 
1.2;   Herodinn.  Lex.  Hippocrnt. 
Origanum,  in  the  Linnean  sijalem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
\i  Didynnmia,  Order  1  Gijmno.ipermin. 
Generic  Cliarncter.   C Ah. perianth  unequal — CoR. petal  one. 
—  ST.\'Si.Jilamcnts  four  ;  anthers  simple.  —  PlsT.  germ 
four-cleft;    style  filiform;    stigma  bifid.  —  Per.   none; 
seeds  four. 
Species.     The   species    are    perennials,    as    the  Origanum 
(Vgyptiacum,  yinjorann,   seu  Zatarhendi,   Egyptian   .Ma- 
joram.  —  Origanum-dictamnus,   seu  Dictamnum,  Dittany 
of  Crete,  or  Candia. —  Origanum  vtdgare,  Common  Ma- 
joram.     Dod.  Pempt.  ;    Bauh.Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.  ;    Ger. 
Herb.;    Park:  Theat.  Bot.  ;    Rail  Hist.  ;    Tuurn.  Inst. 
ORIGE'NIANS  [Ecc.)  an  abominable  sect  of  heretics  who 
took  their  rise  from  one  Origen,  who  is  distinguished  from 
the  Great  Origen.     .*>.  Epiphan.  de  Hcer.  c.  64  ;  S.  August, 
de  Heer.  c.  13  ;  S.  Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Pammach,  S^-c. ;  Baron 
Annnl.  Ann.  323. 
ORI'GENISTS  [Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  so  called  because 
they  held  some  errors  drawn  from  Origcn's  book  concerning 
principles.   S.  Epiphan.  de  Hccr.  c.  6i ;  .S'.  August,  de  Hccr. 
c.  43  ;  S.  .Terom.  Epist.  ad  Pam.  ;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  393. 
ORI'GINAL  Sin  [Theol.)  the  guilt  derived  from  our  first 

parents. 
Original  (Lntv)  or  Original  Writ ;  a  mandatory  letter  from 
the  King  in  chancery  sealed  with  his  great  seal ;  which  lies 
in  all   personal  actions  against  every  person  not  privileged 
as  an  attorney,  officer,  or  prisoner  of  the  court. —  Original 
Charter,  that  which  is  granted  first  to  the  vassal  by  the 
superior. 
ORIGIN'A'LIA  (Lnm)  transcripts    or   records   in    the    Ex- 
chequer, sent  thither  from  the  Chancery. 
OUIGINA'RII  {Ant.)  an  appellation  given  by  the  Romans 
to  slaves  born  in  their  master's  house,  which  were  other- 
wise called  vrrncp. 
ORI'LLON  (Fort.)  a  mass  of  earth  faced  with  stone,  built 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  which  has  casemates  to 
cover  the  cannon  of  the  retired  flank. 
O'RIOLUS  [Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Piece. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  conic,  convex;  tongue  bifid,  sharp- 
pointed;  /[■(•/  formed  for  walking. 
Species.     Birds  of  this  genus,  distinguished  in  English  by 
the   name  of  Oriole,   are  gregarious,   noisy,  numerous, 
and   voracious,  particularly  with  corn;  they  chiefly  in- 
habit  America,    often   build  pendulous  nests,  and   lay 
four  or  five  dirty-white  eggs.     Their  flesh  is   good,  and 
their  voice  sharp.     The  principal  species  are  as  follow, 
namely — Oriolus  galbula,   the   Golden  Oriole. —  Oriolus 
picas,  the  Climbing  Oriole. — Oriolus  cristatus,  the  Crested 
Oriole,  &c, 
ORI'ON  (Aitron.)  'Clti'ai,  called  by  Plautus  and  Varro  J'e- 
nntor,  the  Hunter;  by  the  Arabians  Almahbarrah,  i.e.  the 
brave  warrior;  a  constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
with  respect  to  the   ecliptic,  but  half  southern   and  half 
northern   in   respect   to  the  equinoctial.     He  is  fabled  by 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  a  mighty  hunter,  who,  for  his  ex- 
ploits, was  placed  in  the  heavens  by  Jupiter,  between  the 
Canis  and  the  Lepus ;  whence   he   is  supposed  to  be  Nim- 
rod  who  is   mentioned   in  the   Bible.     'J'his  constellation, 
which  is  one  of  the  old  asterisms,  contains,   according  to 
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Ptolemy  38  stars,  to  Bayer  49,  to  Kepler  and  Hevelius  62, 
and  to  Flamstead  78 ;  but  some  modern  telescopes  are  said 
to  have  discovered  several  thousands  of  stars  in  this  con- 
stellation ;  among  these  are  reckoned  two  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, namely,  one  on  the  middle  of  the  left  foot,  called 
Regel,  or  Rigel ;  and  one  on  the  right  shoulder,  called 
Betelguese,  i.e.  in  the  Arabic,  the  house  of  the  giant. 
There  are  besides  four  of  the  second  magnitude,  namely, 
one  on  the  left  shoulder,  called  Bellatrix,  and  three  stars 
in  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  are  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Yard-wand.  Orion  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
^'03,  from  cacal,  to  be  changeable,  and  is  mentioned  un- 
der this  name  in  the  books  of  Job,  Amos,  and  Isaiah.  Its 
rising  and  setting  being  commonly  attended  with  storms 
and  tempests,  it  was  more  terrible  to  mariners  than  any 
other,  whence  the  allusions  of  the  poets. 
Virg.  .En.  1.  1,  V.  .535. 

Cum  suhho 
In  vaJa  cm 
Perque  undas, 
DispitHt. 

Horat.  Carm.  1.  1,  od.  28,  v.  21. 

Me  quoque  devexit  rapidiis  civues  Orloitis 
Jllyricis  Notus  obruit  tindis. 

Horat.  epod.  15,  v.  7. 

Nautis  infcitifs  Oi  ion. 

Liican,  1.  1. 

Ensiferi  minium  ftilget  tatus  Orionis. 
Arat.  Phcenom.  v.  322;  Eratosthen.  Character;  Plin.  1.  18  ; 
Hygin  de   Astron.  Poet.  ;    Ptol.  Almag.  1.7,  c.  .'i ;  Manil. 
1.  5;  S.  Gregor.  Moral.  1.  9,  c.  9;  Ricciol.  Almag.  Nov. 
1.6,  c.  5. 
O'RISON  (Ecc.)  from  the  French  o)vj/so); ;  a  prayer. 
ORK  (/(■//.)  a  name  for  a  very  large  fish. 
ORLE   (Archit.)  the  same  as  plinth. 
Orle  (Her.)  an  ordinary  forming  a  border,  (ir 
selvage   within   the   shield,   at  some  distance 
from   the    edges,    as   in   the  annexed  fi:;ure. 
*'  He  beareth  or,  an  Orle  azure,  by  the  name 
of  Bertram."     Orles  are  borne  triple  or  quad- 
ruple, and  other   things  are  borne  Orleways, 
or  in-Orle,  i.  e.  placetl  in  the  form  of  an  orle 
within    the    escutcheon,    as   in    the  annexed 
figure,  where  martlets  are  borne  in-orle. 
ORLEA'NA  (Bot.)  the  B Lea  orlcaua  of  Linnaeus, 
O'RNA  (Com.)    a    measure   for    oil  at  Trieste, 

equal  to  about  seventeen  gallons  English. 
O'RNAMENTS  (.-irchit.)  leaves,  roses,  channel- 
lings,  and  the  like,  which  ornament  the  different  parts  of  a 
column,  &c.      [vide  Architecture,  and  Plate  No.  HI.  (11)] 
ORNT'THIAS   (Ant.)   a  western  wind  blowing  in  the  spring, 
for  aboui  a  fortnight  together,  towards  the  end  of  February, 
after  the  swallows  are  come.     Plin.  I.  2,  c.  47. 
ORNrrHOBO'.SCION   (Ant.)  a  coop  to  breed  fowls  in. 
ORNI'THOGALE  (Bot.)  vide  Ornithogalum. 
ORNrrHO'GALI./J/c/e  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hydoxis  of 

Linnseus. 
ORNTTHO'GALO  affmis,  the  Ornilhogalum  capense  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
ORNITHO'GALU.M    (Bot.)    ip.hyux,,,   a   plant  having  a 
bulbous  root,  which  was  eaten  either  raw,  boiled,  or  made 
into  bread.     Dioscor.  1. 2,  c.  174.     Plin.  1. 21 ,  c.  17. 
Ornithogalum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cai.. perianth  none. — CoR. petals  six. 
—  Stam. Jilamcnts  six;  anthers  simple. — Pi.iT.  germ  an- 
gular; style  awl-shaped;  stigma  blunt.  —  Per.  capsule 
roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  arc  perennials,  as  the — Ornithoga- 
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liim  lutcuiii,  Bnllms,  sen  Pi/rrlinchilon,  Yellow  Star  of 
Betlik'liein.  —  Otn'niioiialum  minimum;  P/ialaiigium,  scu 
Ili/poiis,  Small  Star  of  Bethlehem. — Onuthnfrfdum  Fij- 
renaiciim,  seu  A'-phodelus,  Pyrenian  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
— Ori'.itlingidum  niireuni,  Goltlen  Star  of  Betlileheni,  &c. 
Chis.  Hist.;  Dod.Pempt.;  Ikiii/i.  Hist.;  Bank.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  J/ierit.  Uot.;  Rail  Hi^l.;  Toitni.  Iiisl. 
ORNITHOLI'THUS  (Min.)  from  ip.?,  a  bii-a,  and  A.i-v.;,  a 

stone;  a  pctrefaction  of  a  bird,  or  any  of  its  parts. 
ORXITHO'LOGY,   from   «p.5,  a  bird,'  and  >,.-/«,   doctrine  : 
the  science  which  treats  of  bird.s,  or  that  branch  of  Natural 
History  which  treats  of  the  structure,  form,  habits,  man- 
ners, and  other  characteristic  properties  of  birds. 
JBird.i  are  in  general  denominated  the  feathered  tribe,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  animals ;  their  feathers  being 
their    distinguishing   property,    which    are   wonderfully 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  life,  not  only  protecting  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  also  assisting  them  in 
their  progress  through  the  air.     To  this  end  every  part 
of  their  frame  seems  equally  well  adapted  ;  for  all  the 
bones  are  light  and  thin  ;  and  all  the  muscles,   except 
those  which  are  appropriated  to  the  movements  of  their 
wings,  are  extremely  light  and  delicate.     The  lungs  are 
placed  close  to  the  backbone  and  ribs.    The  air,  entering 
into   them  by  a  communication  from  the  windpipe,  is 
conveyed  into  a  number  of  membranous  cells,  which  lie 
on  the  sides  of  the  pericardium,  and  about  tlie  sternum. 
In  some  birds  these   cells  are  also  to  be  found   in  the 
wings,  even  down   to  the  pinions;  both   of  which   are 
abundantly  supplied  with  air,  which   is  pecularly  useful 
to  these  animals  to  prevent  their  respiration  from  being 
stopped  or  interrupted  by  their  rapid  motion  through  a 
resisting  medium. 
In  respect  to  their  food,  birds  are  distinguished  into  carni- 
vorous and  granivorous.— C'rt/-H/uora!(i  tiiids  are  provided 
with  wings  of  great  length,  the  muscles  of  which  are  pro- 
portionably  large  and  strong,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  keep  very  long  on  the  wing  in  search  of  their  prey; 
besides  which  they  are  armed  with  strong  hooked  bills, 
and  formidable  claws  that  are  fitted  for  laying  hold  on 
the  objects  of  their  search  ;  their  heads  are  large,  their 
necks  short,  their  thighs  strong  and   lirawny,  and  their 
sight  so  acute  that  they  can  distinguish  their  prey  at  an 
immense  distance.     Such  of  them  as  feed   on   carrion 
have  likewise  an  acute  smell   perfectly  adapted  for  the 
detection  of  their  food  in  places   the  most  remote  and 
secluded. 
The   stomachs    of  granivoroiis   l/irJs   are   furnished  with 
larger  intestines  than   those   of   the    carnivorous   tribe. 
The  first  stomach  which  receives  the  grain  is  called  the 
cra'M,  or  crop,  wherein  it  is  diluted  by  a  liquor  secreted 
from  the  glands  spread  over  its  surface.     In  this  state  it 
passes  into  a   second  stomach,  where   it  becomes  still 
more  diluted;  and,  finally,  it  |)asses  into  the  gizzard,  or 
true   stomach,  composed  of  two  strong  muscles,  by  the 
hc'lp  of  which  the  food  becomes  macerated  suificiently  to 
atibrd  nutriment.     To  facilitate  this  process  of  digestion, 
animals  swallow  stones,  which  powerfully  contribute  to 
the   comminution   of  the  grain.      Between   granivorous 
birds   and  herbivorous  (piadrupcds,  there  is  a  manifest 
analogy,  both  in  their  structure  and  habits,  as  also  be- 
tween carnivorous  animals  of  every  kind. 
As  the  muscles  in  the  wings  of  birds  contribute  most  to 
their  flight,  they  are  the  largest  parts  of  the  whole  body, 
being,  in  some  instances,   not  less  in  weight  than  the 
sixth  of  the  whole  bird.     The  wings,  in  striking  down- 
wards, CNpand  very  considerably  ;  and,  except  that  they 
are  somewhat  hollow  on  the  under  side,  they  form,  in  this 
act,  almost  two  planes.  When  a  bird  that  is  on  the  ground 
intends  to  rise,  it  takes  a  leap,  and,  stretching  its  wings 


from  the  body,  strikes  them  downwards  with  great  force, 
by  which  it  is  elevated  a  certain  height  in  the  air ;  and, 
by   the    repetition   of  these   strokes,   which  serve  as  so 
many  lea]is,  it  can  carry  itself  forward  or  upward.  When 
it  wants  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  it  strikes   strongly 
with  the  opposite  wing,  so  as  to  impel  the  body  to  the 
proper  side  ;  if  it  wants  to  rise,  it  raises  its  tail ;  if  to  fall, 
it  depresses  it :  when  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  tuil 
keeps  the  body  steady;  thus  acting  in  all  its  movements 
like  a  rudder.    By  simply  expanding  its  wings,  a  bird  can 
move  horizontally  in  the  air  for  a  length  of  time  without 
striking ;    hut,    if    it    wish    to   alight,    it   stretches   the 
wings  and  tail  full  against  the  air  that  the}'  ma)'  meet  with 
all  possible  resistance.     As  the  wings  arc  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  most  birds,  to  preserve  their  equili- 
brium, thrust  out  the  head  and  neck  in  flying.     This  is 
most  observable  in  the  flight  of  ducks,  geese,  and  aquatic 
fowl  in  general,  in  whom  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed 
farther  back  than  in  land  birds.     In  some,  as  the  heron, 
their  long  legs  serve  as  a  counterpoise  ;  and  in  all  birds 
the  cells  in  their  abdomen,  which  they  have  the  power 
of  filling  with  air,  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  pre- 
serving a  due  equilibrium. 
As  the  feathers  of  birds  would  inevitably  contract  both  wet 
and  dirt  so  as  materially  to  impede  their  movements,  they 
are  provided  with  two  glands  on  the  rump,  in  which  is 
secreted  an  oily  matter  that  serves  to  throw  off  all  need- 
less wet,  and  contributes  also  to   cleanliness.     As  do- 
mestic birds  are  more  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  than  other  fowls,  they  are  not  supplied  with 
this  fluid  so  abundantly,  and  consequently  suffer  con- 
siderable inconvenience  when  exposed  to  wet.     Ducks, 
however,  and  other  water  fowls  that  frequent  the  water, 
have  the  power  of  protecting  their  feathers  in  a  peculiar 
manner  from  the  action  of  the  water. 
For  the  preservation  of  their  eyes,  which  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  injury,  from   the   power  of  the  sun's  rays, 
they  are  provided  with  a  particular  membrane,  called  a 
7iir.titant,   or  vinkinrr  nicmdraiie,  which  can  be  drawn  at 
pleasure  over  the  whole  eye  like  a  curtain.     'I'his  mem- 
brane is  not  so  opake  as  to  excluded  all  light,  nor  bo 
pellucid  as  to  admit  the  light  in  its  full  force,  or  to  an 
inconvenient  degree.     By  the  help  of  this  membrane,  it 
is  said  that  the  eagle  can  gaze  at  the  sun. 
Towards  the  systematic  arrangements  of  birds,  little  was 
done  until  the  time  of  Linna-us,   who  formed  this  part 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom  into  a  Class  under  the  name  of 
Aves,  which  he   divided   into  six  Orders  ;  namely,  Ac- 
cipil )■€.■<,  Piece,  Aiiscres,  GrnlJiV,  Gnllince,  and  Passcres ; 
these  he  subdivided  into  genera  and  species,   [vide  Ani- 
mal  Kingdom'].     The   characters,   which   he  made  the 
basis  of  his  distinctions,  are  mostly  taken  from  the  ex- 
ternal  form,  and  are  as  follow  ;  namely. — Rostrum,  the 
Bill,  which  is  composed  of  two  parts,  upper  and  lower, 
called  iiKindililes  ;   this  is  uncinatinn,  hooked,  as  in  the 
Eagle  and  Hawk,  fig.  1,  2,  Plate  53;  adtrcilnm,  cul- 
trated,  when  the  edges  of  the  bill  are  very  sharp,  as  in 
that  of  the  crow  ;  sulndnlum,  awl-shaped,  i.  e.  straight 
and  slender;  tingiiicidrifiwi,  a  bill  with  a  nail  at  the  end, 
as  in  those  of  the  Ducks  and  (ioosanders;   cmarginntum, 
emarginated,    when    there    is   a   small   notch   near  the 
end  of  the  bill,  as  in  that  of  the  Thrushes.     The  mandi- 
bles are  said  to   be  compressed  when  they  are  vertically 
flattened  at  the  sides,   and   depressed  when  horizontally 
flattened. — Cnruncidn,  the  Caruncle,  or  fleshy  excres- 
cence on   the  head.     At  the  base  of  the  bill   in  some 
birds,  there  is  a  naked  skin,  with  which  it  is  covered, 
called  the  cere,  as  in  fig.  2.     In  some  there  are  stiH'  hairs 
at  the  base  of  the  bill  called  vibrissa:,  which  arc  either 
simple,  as  in  the  Fly-Catcher ;  or  pectinated,  as  ia  the 
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Goatsucker. — -Var«,  the  Nostrils,  are  lincnres,  linear, 
i.  e.  very  narrow,  as  in  Sea-Gulls  ;  mnrgiiiatir,  with  a 
Tim  round  the  nostrils,  as  in  the  Stare. — Lorum,  tlic 
Lore,  i.  e.  the  space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  whicli 
is  generally  covered  with  feathers  ;  but,  in  some  birds, 
as  in  tlie  Black  and  White  Grebe,  it  is  naked. —  Cnph- 
irnm,  the  short  feathers  on  the  forehead,  just  above  the 
bill,  which  fall  forward  over  the  nostrils,  they  quite  cover 
those  of  the  crow. — Orbita,  the  Orbit,  or  skin  that  sur- 
rounds the  eye,  which  is  generally  bare,  particularly  in 
the  Heron. — Iris,  that  part  which  surrounds  the  pupil 
of  the  eye. — Xiicfia,  the  hind  part  of  the  head. — Liitgnii, 
the  Tongue,  which  is  Integra,  entire,  i.  e.  not  cloven ; 
ciliata,  edged  with  fine  bristles,  as  in  Ducks ;  hnnbrici- 
formis,  i.  e.  long  and  slender  like  a  worm,  as  in  the 
Woodpecker,  Wryneck,  «!v.-c  fig.  .5.  —  Pennrr,  Feathers 
■which  arc  scapniares,  scapular,  when  they  rise  from  the 
shoulders  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  back  ;  tcctriccs 
prinur,  lesser  wing-coverts,  the  small  feathers  that  lie 
in  several  rows  on  tlie  bones  of  the  wings  ;  the  under 
coverts  are  those  that  lie  inside  of  the  wing ;  tcctriccs 
secundie,  greater  wing-coverts,  or  feathers  that  lie  im- 
mediately over  the  quill -feathers  and  secondary  feathers; 
remiges  prityinrca,  the  greater  quill-feathers,  or  largest 
feathers  of  the  wings,  or  those  that  rise  fi-oni  the  first 
bone;  remiges  secundaricc,  lesser  quill-feathers,  those 
that  rise  from  the  second  bone ;  uropijgium.  Coverts  of 
the  Tail,  or  those  that  cover  the  base  of  the  tail ; 
crissum.  Vent-feathers,  or  those  which  cover  the  region 
of  the  vent;  rectriccs,  the  feathers  of  the  tail  ;  nlii/n 
spuria,  a  Bastard  Wing,  a  small  joint  rising  at  the  end 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  wing,  or  the  cubitus ;  on 
which  are  three  or  four  feathers. — Pedes,  the  Feet,  which 
are  ambulatorii,  with  four  toes,  the  three  foretoes  almost 
separated  to  their  origin ;  gressorii,  when  the  outward 
toe  is  closely  united  almost  its  whole  length  with  the 
middle  toe,  as  in  the  Kingfisher,  fig.  i  ;  cursorii,  such 
as  want  the  back  toe  ;  scansorii,  formed  for  climbing, 
as  the  foot  of  the  Woodpecker,  Wryneck,  &c.  fig.  5 ; 
lobati,  fin-footed,  as  those  of  the  Grebe,  fig.  6;  pinnati, 
scallop-toed,  as  that  of  the  Coot  and  the  Phalarope,  as 
in  fig.  1 1  ;  palmnti,  webbed,  formed  for  swimming,  as  in 
fig.?.  6,  7,  8  ;  seniipalmati,  half-webbed,  when  the  webs 
reach  onlj-  halfway,  as  fig.  9,  Plate  No.  II.  (.54-) :  com- 
pedes,  when  the  legs  are  placed  so  far  behind  as  to  make 
the  bird  walk  with  difficulty,  or  as  if  in  fetters,  as  is  the 
case  with  Auks,  Grebes,  &c.  as  fig.  6,  7- 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  No.  I.  (53) 
,  .liinnean  Orders.  I.  Accipifres,  having  the  bill  generally 
hooked,  and  a  cere  at  the  base,  as  fig.  1,  Falco  ossi- 
Jragrus,  the  Osprey,  or  Sea-Eagle  ;  fig.  2,  Falco  pa- 
liimbarius,  the  Goshawk  ;  fig.  3,  Lnniiis  exciibitor,  the 
Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird. —  II.  Picir,  having  the  bill 
compressed  and  convex,  as  fig.  4,  Alcedo  hispida,  the 
Kingfisher ;  fig.  S,  Yynx  torquilla,  the  Wryneck.  — 
III.  Anscrcs,  having  the  bill  covered  with  a  membrane, 
and  broad  at  the  top,  as  fig.  6,  Colymhns  urinator,  the 
Tippet  Grebe  ;  fig.  7,  Alca  impennis,  the  Razorbill,  or 
Great  Auk ;  fig.  8,  Pelccanus  bassanus,  the  Gannet 
Corvorant. 

Plate  No.  II,  (3i) 

Order  IV.  GraJhr,  having  the  bill  roundish  and  tongue 
fleshy,  as  fig.  9,  Platalea  leucorodia,  the  Spoon-bill  ; 
fig.  10,  Rccurvirostra  avosetta,  the  Avoset,  or  Scooper; 
fig.  II,  Phalaropus  lobalus,  the  Phalarope. —  Order  V. 
Gnlliiuc,  having  the  bill  convex  and  upper  mandible 
arched,  as  fig.  12,  Telrao  tetrix,  Black  Grous,  Heath 
Cock,  or   Black  Game;   fig.  13,   Tetrao  nrognllus,  the 
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Female  Woodgrous. — Order  VI.    Passeres,  having  the 
bill   conic   and  sharp-pointed,   as  fig.  H,  Loxia  curvi- 
rostra,  the  Common  Cross-bill;  fig.  1.5,  Loxia  cucullata. 
Crested  (Jrosbeak. 
ORNITHOMA'NCY  (Ant.)  ifnSc,^c,,ri,'=c,fromofnc,  a  bird, 

and  ii,a.>Tux,  divination ;  a  species   of  divination   practised 

by  the   Greeks  very  similar  to  what  was  called  augurium 

by  the  Romans. 
ORNTTHOPO'DIO  ajinis  (Bot.)  the  Ornithopus  compresstis 

of  Linnaeus. 
ORNITHOPO'DIUM  [But.)  the   Ornithopus  perpiisillus  of 

Linnxus. 
ORNITHO'PUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadel- 

phia,   Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cm,,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  papi- 
lionaceous.—  ST.\if.  Jilamcnts  simple;  anthers  simple. — 
Pi.sT.  germ  linear ;  sti/le  bristle-shaped  ;  stigma  a  termi- 
nating dot. — Per. /^'o^Kwe  awl-shaped  ;  jf erf*  roundish. 

Specie-!.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Ornithopus  per- 
pusil/tis,  seu  Orniihopodium,  Common  Bird's-foot. — 
Ornithopus  compressus,  seu  Scorpoides,  Hairy  Bird's-foot. 
But  the  Ornithopus  tctraphi/llus  is  a  perennnial.  Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat.  Bot.; 
Rati  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
OR'NUS  (Bot.)  the  Fraxinus  amies  of  Linnffius. 
OROB.4'NCHE  (/?»<.)  Ifoiiw/y^^Yi,  a  plant  so  called  because, 

according  to   Theophrastus,   ifo3o»   ay;,;!!,  it  strangles   the 

orobus,  or  anj'  flowers  on  which  it  fixes.     Theophrast.  Hist. 

Plant.  1.  S,  c.  8  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  172 ;  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  ult. ; 

Geopnn.  1.  2,  c.  40. 
Okobanche,    in   the   Linnean  .ii/stem,    a  genus  of   plants, 

Class  l-t  Didynamia,  Order  1  Angiosperma. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. — Stam.  filaments  four  ;  anthers  erect. — Pist. 
germ  oblong ;  style  simple ;  stigma  blunt. — P;!R.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  the  Orobanche  major,  seu  Rapum, 
Common  Broom-Rape. — Orobanche  elntior,  Tall  Broom- 
Rape. —  Orobanche  ccrnua,  Drooping  Broom-Rape. — 
Orobanche  purpurea,  Pur|ile  Broom- Rape. —  Orobanche 
cerula-a,  Blue  Broom-Rape,  &-c.  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 
OROBOI'DES  Hypo-ifasis  (Med.)  a  settlement  in  urine  like 

vetches. 
O'ROBUS   (Bot.)  efo,3»t,  a  plant  so  called,  Tafa  tj  lfU-ziir6ai 

isTo  rai  /Sua',  i.  e.  from  its  being  the  food  of  oxen,  because 

it  was  much  used  in  the  fatting  of  oxen.     It  was  employed 

in  expiatory  sacrifices,  according  to  Plutarch,  and  served 

many  medicinal   purposes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Dios- 

coridcs.     Aristot.   Hist.   Animal.  1.  3,  c.  21  ;   Theophrast. 

Hist.  Plant.  1.  8,  c.  3 ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  131  ;  Gal.  de  Alim. 

Fac.X.  1.  . 

Orobus,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  4? 

Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  papi- 
lionaceous.—  Stam.  diadelphous  ;  anthers  roundish.— 
Pist.  germ  compressed;  style  filiform;  stigyna  linear. 
— Per.  legume  round  ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Orobus  laihy- 
roides.  Upright  Bitter  Vetch. — Orobus  luteus,  seu  Ga- 
Icga,  Yellow  Bitter  Vetch. — Orobus  vernus.  Spring  Bitter 
Vetch ;  but  the — Orobus  cocaneus,  Scarlet  Bitter  Vetch, 
is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
ORO'NTIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 

Order  1  iSIonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  none. —  Colt,  petals 
six. — Sta}-!.  Jilametits  six;    anthers  twiu. —  Pist.  germ 
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roundish;  slj/le none;  stigma  bifid. — Fer. /bllide  slender; 
seeds  single. 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Oronlium  agttatici/ni,  sea  Arum. 
Orontium  is  also  the  Antirrhinum  orontium  of  Linnajus. 
ORPHEOTELE'ST.E    (Ant.)    cf<pioTiM^ticl,    those   who    iivi- 
tiated  persons  into  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  whom  they 
assured,  on  their  admission,  of  certain  felicity  after  death. 
tVf/.  Rhndig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  15,  c.  9. 
OR'PHEUS  {Ich.)  a  name  given  to  a  fish   caught  in  the 

Archipelago.     It  is  a  species  of  the  Sparus  of  Linna;us. 
O'RPHUS  (Anl.)  a  sea-fish  mentioned  by  Pliny.     Pliu.  1.  9, 

c.  13. 
O'llPIMENT  (Mill.)  auripigmentum,  a  yellow  kind  of  ar- 
senic, or   more  properly  a    mineral  composed  of   sulphur 
and  arsenic,  found  native  in  the  earth,  and  constituting  one 
of  the  ores  of  arsenic.     It  is  the  arsenicam  auripigmentum 
of  Linnxus. 
O'UPINE  (Hot.)  the  Sedum  telcphium  of  Linnjcus. 
O'RREKY  (Mcc/i.)  a  machine  for  exhibiting  the  various  mo- 
tions and  appearances  of  the  sun  and  planets,     [vide  Astro- 
nomy, and  Plate   No.  VIII.]     It  was  so   called  in  honour 
of  the   Earl  of  Orrery,  by  whom  the  invention  was  first 
patronized. 
ORKH.\GO'GOX  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  purging  medicin 

which  evacuate  serum. 
GRRHOPl'SS.A.  {Cliem.)  the  serous   or  most  fluid  part  of 

tar. 
ORRHOPY'GION  (Anat.)  i'ffovuym,  the  extremity  of  the 

spine  which  is  terminated  by  the  Os  cocci/gis. 
O'RRIS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Iris. 
CRT  {Com.)  a  money  of  account  in   Denmark,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  rix-dollar,  equal  to   about  lid.  sterling;  also  a 
small  weight,  the  32d  part  of  an  ounce. 
ORTE'GIA  (Hot.)    a  genus  of  plants,   Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogipiia. 

Generic  Chariicter.    Cai..  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.none. 
— Stam.    filaments  three  ;   anthers   linear. — PiST.  germ 
ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  cajisules ovate  ; 
seeds  manj-. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Ortegia  dichotoma.  Forked 
Ortegia,  a  perennial  ;  and  the — Ortegia  hispanica,  Rubia, 
seu  Juncaria,  Spanish  Ortegia,  an  annual.     Clus.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.  Pin.;   Park.  Thcat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist. 
O'RTEIL  (Fort.)  vide  Dcrme. 
ORTE'LLI  (Laiti)  the  claws  of  a  dog's  foot.     Cart.de  Forest. 

c.  6. 
CRTHITE  (Min.)  an  ore  of  Uranium  which  is  in  the  state 

of  an  oxide. 
O'RTHIUS  pes  (Poet.)  a  foot  consisting  of  five  short  syl- 
lables. 
ORTHOCO'LON  (Med.)   if6L^>.«,  a  species  of  stiff  joint 
when  it  cannot  be  bended,  but  remains  straight.     It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  cattle  by  the  ancients.      Vegel.  1.  2, 
c.  51-. 
ORTIIODO'RON  (Ant.)  of«J*p«,  a  Greek  measure  of  about 

8;  inclies  loiif. 
ORTIIOnO'XY  (Theol.)  iflohhu,  from  «f«i5,  right,  m\AH», 

opinion  ;  the  true  faith. 
ORTHODUO'.MICS  (Mar.)  the  art  of  sailing  on  the  arc  of 

a  great  ciicle. 
OKTHO'tJONAL  (Gcom.)    from  o'ffiis,  strait,  and  vo>i«,  an 
angle,  right-angled ;  an  epithet  of  any  figure  that  has  one 
or  more  right  angles. 
ORTHOGUA'l'MICAL  projection  of  the  sphere  (Perspec.) 
a  delineation  of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  that  cuts  it  in  the 
middle,  the  eye  being  supposed  to   be  vertically  placed  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  it. 
ORTHO'tiHAl'IIY   (Gram.)  ofhy('.i<pM,  from  oV"!.  upright, 
and  yf^f",  to  write;  the  right  way  of  spelling  and  writing 
the  letters  and  words  of  a  language. 
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Orthography  (Perspect.)  the  true  delineation  of  the  fore- 
right  plane  of  any  object. 
OiiTiioGRAPnY  {Archil.)  the  representation  of  the  front  of 
a  building  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  or  geome- 
trically drawn.     This  is  either  external  or  internal.  — The 
external  orthography  is  the  delineation  of  the  outer  face  or 
front  of  a  building. — The  internal  orthography,  called  also 
a  section,  is  a  delineation  or  draught  of  a  building,  such  as 
it  would  appear  if  the  external  wall  were  removed. 
ORTIiOPNOI'A  (Med.)  c(.6^j>my.,  from  t'/cc,  erect,  and  T»f^, 
to  breathe ;  an  ill   respiration,  when  the  person  affected 
cannot  breathe  but  witli  his  neck  erect. 
ORTIIOSTA'T^'E  (Archil.)  pilasters,  buttresses,  or  supporters 

of  a  building.      Vitruv.  1.  I,  c.  S. 
ORTHO'TRICUM   (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Wcissia  of 

Linna:us. 
O'RTIGA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Loosa  of  Linnaeus. 
O'RTIVE  (Astron.)  or  eastern  ;  an  epithet  for  that  amplitude 

which  is  reckoned  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon. 
0'RTOL.\X  (Orn.)  a  delicate  bird,   the  Emberiza  hortulana 
of  Linnceus,  which  is  of  the  Bunting  tribe.     It  inhabits  the 
northern   climates  during  summer,   and  migrates  to   those 
which  are  warmer  during  the  winter.     The   Ortolans  visit 
England  before  the  setting  in  of  frost  and  snow,  build  in  the 
holes  of  trees,  and  lay  five  white  eggs  spotted  with  brown. 
O'RVALA  (Hot.)  the  same  as  the  Laniium  of  Linmus. 
0R\ TE'TAN  (Med.)  an  electuary  good  against  poisons. 
O'RYAL   (Archceol.)   a  cloister,  or  arched  room  in  a  mo- 
nastery. 
ORY'GIA  (Bot.)  the  Portulaca  of  Linna:us. 
ORY'GMA  (Ant.)  vide  Baralhron. 
O'RYX  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  wild  goat. 

ORY'ZA    (Bot.)    a  genus   of    plants,    Class   6    Hexandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  glume  small. — Cor.  two-valved. 
— Stam.  _/!7fl»;e?i<s  six  ;  anthers  bifid. — Pist.  oenw  tur- 
binate ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  feathered. — Per,  none  ;  seed 
single. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Oryza  saliva,  seu  Pady. 
Orvza  is  .also  the  Paspalum  of  Linnicus. 
OSBE'CKIA  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants.  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cm,,  perianth  one-leaved. — Con. petals 
four. — Stam.  ^filaments  eight;    anthers  oblong. — Pisr. 
germ  ovate;  rfy/e awl-shaped;  i//o-Hi«  simple. — Per.  tn;;- 
sulc  four-celled ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Osbcclcia  chi- 
iicnsis  et  zci/lanica.     Ran  HiJ. 
OSCE'DO  (Med.)  vide  O.-icitation. 
OSCHE.VLIS  hernia  (Med.)  a  scrotal  rupture. 
OSCHEOCE'LE  (Med.)  a  term  signifying  either  a  scrotal 
rupture,  or  a  tumour  of  the  scrotum  from  an  accumulation 
of  water. 
O'SCHEON  (Anat.)  co-xio",  the  scrotum. 
OSCEOPHY'MA  (.Med.)  from  io-;i;f«,  the  scrotum,  and  (fr^«, 

a  swelling;  a  tumour  of  the  scrotum. 
OSCHOPUO'RI.l  (.'I;;/.)  »Vx«'?»f'«,  an  Athenian  festival  SO 
called  afi  rS  ftfut  rxi,  iirx"-".,  i-  c.  from  carrying  boughs 
hung  with  grapes,  because  tlie  votaries  carried  such  boughs 
in  the  procession  of  the  Panathenea.     This  festival  was  in- 
stituted  in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  the  Athe- 
nians by  Theseus  from  the  oppression  of  the  Minotaur. 
OSCl'LL.'V  (Anl.)  small  images  of  wax  or  clay,  made  in  the    ; 
shape  of  men  or  women,  and  consecrated  to  Saturn.     Ma-    I 
crob.  Salurn.  I.  1,  c.  7.  i 

OSCILLATION  (Med.)  vibration  like  the  pendulum  of  a 

clock. 
O'SCINES  (/f»'.)  an  epithet  among  the  Romans  for  those 
birds  whose  chattering  and  notes  were  regarded  as  omens 
and  predictions.     Plin.  1.  10,  c.  19;  Fest.dc   Verb.  Sigiiif. 
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O'SCITAXS  {Meil.)  from  oscito,  to  gape  ;  an  epithet  for  a 

fever. 
OSCITA'TIOX  (Med.)  a  slight  convulsive  motion  of   the 

muscles. 
OSCULA'TION  (Geoni  )  the  contact  between  any  curve  and 

its  osculatorv  circle. 
OSCULATO'klUS    (Anat.)    an    epithet   for   the  sphincter 

muscle  of  the  lips;  so  called  because  the  action  of  kissing 

is  performed  by  it. 
O'SCULATORY  Ciixle  (Geom.)  the  same  as  the   Circle  of 

Curvature,  i.  e.  the  circle  having  the  same  curvature  with 

any  curve  at  a  given  point. —  Osculntory  point,  the  oscula- 
tion or  point  of  contact  between  a  curve  and  its  osculatory 

circle. 
O'SCLLL'M  {Anat.')  a  little  mouth. 
OscuLUM  pads  (Ecc.)  i.  e.  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  was  for- 

merlj'  given  by  the  people  to  one  another  at  church  in  the 

celebration  of  the  mass,  after  the  priest  had  spoke  three 

words,  "  Pax  Domini  vobiscum."     Math.  Par.  .-inn.  1100. 
OSE'LLA  (fnro  (Com.)  a  piece  of  money  struck  at  Venice 

on  particular  occasions. 
O'SIEU  (Bat.)  the  Red  or  Water  Willow,  the  Salix  of  Lin- 

nijus. 
OSMA'XTHUS  {Bot.)  the  Oknfragrans  of  Linnjeus. 
OSMI'TES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/n^enesia, 

Order  3  Polygainia  Frustanea. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Con.  compound. — 
Sta.m.  _^/a»!eH/.>- five ;  anthers  tubular. — PisT.  germ  ob- 
long; i/_y/e  filiform ;  i/ygma  bifid. — Per.  none;  seed  oh- 
long. 

Species.     The  species  are,  the  Osmites  bellidiasirum,  Bellis, 
sen  Anthemi.i,  dc. 
OSMU'XDA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  24  Cry/jio^anija, 

Order  2  Filices.  Natural  Order  of  Ferns. 
O'SPREY  (Orn.)  a  bird   of  tlie  Eagle  tribe,  the  Falco  ossi- 
Ji-agus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and 

lives  chiefly  on  fish,  which  it  catches  dexterously. 
O'SSA  {A,iat.)  vide  Bones. 
OssA   innomiiiata  {Anat.)    two  large  bones  situated  on  the 

sides  of  the  Os  sacrum. 
O'SSELETS  (  Vet.)  certain  hard  excrescences  in  the  knees 

of  horses. 
OSSrCL'LL'M  (Anat.)  the  stone  of  a  clierr}',  plumb,  &c. 
OSSIFICA'TIOX  [Anat.)  the  process  by  which  soft  cartila- 
ginous substances  harden  into  those  of  a  firmer  te.xture. 
OSSIFR.\'GA  (Dot.)  the  Euphorbia  of  Linnaeus. 
OSSILE'GIUM   (Ant.)  oVo^iyi",   the  act  of  collecting  the 

bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead  after  the  funeral  pile  was 
.  burnt  down. 
OSSUA'RIUM  (Archeenl.)  a  charnel-house,  or  receptacle  for 

the  bones  of  the  dead. 
OSTA'GRA  (Surg.)  a  forceps  to  take  out  bones  with. 
OSTE'X.SIO  (Lan-)  a  tribute  anciently  paid  by  merchants  for 

leave   to  expose  their  goods  for  sale   in  markets.     Leg. 

JEthelrecl.  apiid  Brampton, 
OSTE'XSIVE  demonstrations  (Geom.)  such  as  plainlj*  and  di- 
rectly demonstrate  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 
0STEOCOLL.\  (Med.)  oVtsxeA^a,   the  glue-bone  stone;    a 

soft  stone,  said  to  be  of  great  virtue  for  the  uniting  of 

broken  bones. 
OSTEOCO'POS  (Med)  »V£o.«t.?,  from   »V»»,   a  bone,    and 

JMTO!,  weariness;  a  weariness  of  the  bones,  caused  bj'  too 

much  motion. 
OSTEOGE'NICA  (Med.)  from  oV=«,  a  bone,  and  -/»««,  to 

beget ;  medicines  which  generate  a  callus. 
OSTEO'GEXY   (Anat.)  from  oVio.,  a  bone,   and  y'-niu,  to 

generate;  the  growtli  of  bones. 
OSTEO'GRAPHY  (Anat.)  from  hi",  a  bone,  and  yp*?'*,  to 

write;  a  description  of  the  bones. 
OSTEOLl'THOS  (Med.)  vide  Osieocolla. 
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OSTEO'LOGY  (.-Inat.)  Ir'.'^oyU,  fromtViV,  a  bone,  andA»vc«, 

a  discourse ;  a  description  of  the  bones. 
OSTEOSARCO'SIS   {Med.)  from  o,-£o,  a  bone,    and   c-xfl, 

flesh  ;  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  bones. 
OSTEOSPE'RMUM   (Bnt.)    a  genus  of   plants,    Class   19 

Si/ngenesia,  Order  -t  Polijgamia  Xecessaria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. — Cor.  compound. — 
SrAyi. Jilamentsfive;  anthers  tubulous. — Fist,  gera;  small ; 
sti/ie  filiform;  stigma  obsolete. — Per.  none;  seeds  so- 
litary. 

Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,    as  the — Osteospermum 
spiuosum,  seu   Chrysanthemum,  Prickly   Osteospermum. 
— Osteospermum  junceum.  Reedy  Osteospermum. — Oste- 
ospermum ciliatnm.  Fringe-leaved  Osteospermum,  &.C. 
OSTlA'RIUf.I  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  tribute  which  was  imposed  by 

the  Romans  under  this  name.     Cic.  Fam.  1.  3,  cp.  S;  Cces. 

de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  3,  c.  31. 
O'STIOLA  (Anat.)  the  valves  in  the  vessels  of  the  heart. 
O'STIU.AI  (Ant.)  in  Greek  s-i.iAa,  was  the  mouth  or  entrance 

of  a  harbour,  between   the  arms  of  the  semicircle,  v.hich 

was  generally  the  figure  of  tlieir  harbours. 
OSTRA'CIAS    (Min.)    a  kind   of   precious   stone   like   an 

ovstcr-shell.     Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
OSTRA'CIOX  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Branchioste- 

gous  Order,    having  the  teeth  round,  pointing  forwards ; 

aperture  of  the  gilU  linear  ;  body  mailed  by  a  complete  bony 

covering ;  ventraljins  none. 
OsTitAciox  (Xat.)   the  shell  of  a  certain  fish,    called  also 

Onya.     Plin.  1.  34,  c.  10. 
O'STRACISM   (Ant.)  hfin-'n-f^ht  a  popular  mode  of  con- 
demning to  banishmsnt  among  the  Athenians,  which  was 

performed  by  means  of  cTfxxx,  tiles,  on  which  were  written 

the  name  of  the  person  who  was  to  be  banished.     Scliol. 

Arist.  in  i^t.  ;  P<,ll.  Onom  1.  8,  segm.  19. 
OSTRACITES  (Min.)  vide  Ostracias. 
OSTRACI'TIS  (Min.)  a  kind  of  crust  sticking  to  furnaces 

where  brass  ore  is  melted. 
O'.STREA   (Con.)    the   oyster,  was  liighly  esteemed  at  the 

t.able  of  the  Romans,  particularly  those  that  were  taken  in 

the  Lake  of  Lucrinum. 

Mart.  1.  3,  ep.  60. 

Ostrea  tu  sumis  stagiw  satnrata  Luciijio. 

Petron.  Arb.  c.  79. 

— — .  inde  Lucrinis, 
Uruta  Uttoribus  ivnduut  coiKhylia  cccnas. 

Juven.  Sat.i,  v.  140. 

CitTeisnntuforent,  an 

Liicrijium  ad  5a.i?im,  Rntupniovs  e(Jitaftaiflo 
Chtrea,  caikhat  jtrimo  deprendere  morsu. 

Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  IS,  ep.  26  ;  Senec,  Episl.  88 ;  Pint.  Sympos. 
1.9. 
OsTREA,  in  the  Linncaii  system.  Class  Vermes,  Order   Tes- 
tacea. 

Generic  Character.     Animal  a  tethys ;   shell  bivalve ;    the 
valves  unequal,  and  slightly  eared ;  hinge  without  teeth, 
but  furnished  with  an  ovate  hollow. 
Species.    Animals  of  this  genus  are  divided  into  tlie  Scallops, 
or  those  which  have  their  valves  eared  and  radiate,  and 
the  Oysters,  v.-hich  have  the  valves  rough,  and  generally 
plated  on  the  outside. 
O'STRICH  (Orn.)  the   Sfrulhio  of  Llnnxus,   which   is  the 
largest  of  all  birds,  and  so  voracious  that  it  will  devour 
glass,  stones,  or  whatever  comes  in  its  waj-.     It  lays  fortj- 
or  fifty  eggs,  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child. 
O'STRUM  (/i:/(.)  a  fish  from  which  the  scarlet  dye  was  pro- 
cured. 
OSTRU'THIUM  (Bot.)  the  Imperatoria  ostruthium  of  Lin- 
na;us. 
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O'STRYA  (Dot.)  the  Carpinus  of  Linnxus. 
O'SWALDS    Law   {Laui)    a  law  so   called  from   Oswald, 
Bisliop  of  Worcester,  by  whom  it  was  made  for  the  pur 
pose  of  expelling  married  priests,  and  bringing  monks  into 
churches. 
OSWE'GO  Tea  (Bot.)  the  Monarda  didymn  of  Linnaeus. 
OSY'IUS  (Bot.)  a  geims  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioccia,  Order  3 
Triaiidria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— !STAM./?/«;HeH^.s  three;  anthers  smaW.—  Pi^T.  germ  in- 
ferior;   stj/le  cylindric;    stigma  roundish. — Per.    6crriy 
globular ;  seeds  bony. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — O.yris  nlbn, 
seu    Cassia,    Poet's   Cassia,   &c.     Baiih.   Hist.;    Bsuh. 
Pill.;     Ger.   Herb.;    Par/,:    Theat.   Bot.;   Rail   Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 
OsYRis  is  also  the  Chenopndium  scoparia  of  Linnoeus. 
OTACOU'STICKS    (Mus.)    <iT<.,.Kf ,»« ;    instruments  which 

help  to  improve  the  sense  of  hearing. 
OTA'LGIA  (Med.)  un'.t.>.yU,  from  «;,  an  ear,  and  aXyoi,  pain  ; 

the  ear-ache. 
OTENCHY'TES  (Med.)  from  b';,  an  ear,  and  s7;t;s^<";  to  pour 

in  ;  a  syringe  for  the  ears. 
OTH.\'NI  (Alch.)  mercury  of  the  philosophers. 
OTHO'NE  (.-Int.)  a  kind  of  linen  garment  frequently  worn 

by  women  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
OTIIO'NNA  (fio/.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngcncsia, 
Order  i  Polijgamia  Necessaria. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.   common. — CoR.   compound. — 
Stam.  fdnments  five  ;  antliers  cylindric. — Pisx.  germ  ob- 
long; i/_y/e  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Peh.  none;  seeds  ob- 
long. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Othonna  lul- 
hosa,  sou   Solidago,  Tuberous  Othonna. — Othonna   Ta- 
gitis,    seu  Chrijsanthcnuim. — Othonna   abrotanifoUii,    seu 
Jacohcca,    Southernwood-leaved   African  Ragwort,    &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;    Bauh.   Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;   Park.    Theat. 
Bot.;  Rait  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
O'TICA  {Med.)  ariy-'x,  from   b«,  the  ear ;  medicines  for  dis- 
orders in  the  ear. 
O'TIS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Gallincr. 

Generic  Character.     Bill  subconvex ;    nostrils    oval,    per- 
vious; tongnc  h'lM;  feet  formed  for  running. 
Species.     15irds  of  this   genus,  called   in  English  the  Bus- 
tard, inhabit  the  open   plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.     The 
jirincipal   species  are,  the — Otis  tarda,  the  Great  Bus- 
tard.— Otis  Ictrao,  the  Little  Bustard. 
OTI'TES  (yJ»n/.)  from  ^5,  the  ear;  an  epithet   for  the  little 
finger,  so  called  because  it  is  conuiionly  used  in  scratching 
the  ear. 
OTITIS  {^Mcd.)  from  »!,  the  ear;  an  inflammation  in  the 

car. 
OTOPLA'TOS  (Med.)  from  »?,  the  ear;  aftetid  ulcer  behind 

the  ear. 
OTOl'UO'SIS  (Med.)  from  »?,  the  ear,  and  j:^"),  pus;  a  pu- 
rulent discharge  from  the  ear. 
OTORRIKE'.V  (Med.)  from  S5,  the  car,   and  pw,  to  flow ;  a 

discharge  of  blood  or  matter  from  the  car. 
O'TTAR  (tV/cw.)  vide  Otter. 
OTTA'VA  (Mus.)  an  octave. 

OTTER  (Z'lol.)  the  Mnstela  Intra  of  Linn.xus,  an  animal 
remarkably  sagacious  in  the  construction  of  its  house  under 
ground.  It  has  a  tail  half  the  length  of  its  body,  lives  in 
fresh  waters,  feeds  on  fish,  is  crafty  and  biting,  but  some- 
times tamed  to  catch  fish.  The  male  calls  the  female  by  a 
soft  murmuring  cry  :  the  latter  is  gravid  three  months,  and 
brings  forth  three  or  four  young.  The  fur  of  this  aniniiil 
is  nmcli  valued  in  cold  countries,  where  it  is  used  for  cloth- 
ing.— The  .Sea  Otter  dillers  from  the  former  sort  in  being 
larger,  and  having  a  rougher  coat. 
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Otter  of  Roses  (Chem.)  or  Ottar  of  Roses,  the  essential  oil 
of  roses,  obtained  by  repeated  distillation. 

Otter  (Her.)  this  animal  is  borne  on  some  escutcheons  as  a 
charge. 

OTTOMAN  (Polii.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
Turks. 

O'VA  {Ent.)  eggs  ;  the  name  for  the  first  stage  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  insect,  from  which  it  is  metamorphosed  into 
the  larva. 

O'VAL  (Geom.)  a  round  oblong  figure,  formed  so  that  the 
lines  drawn  from  its  utmost  superficies  to  the  centre  are 
not  equal,  but  answer  to  each  other  from  the  opposite 
sides. 

Oval  JVinduxu  (Anat.)  one  of  the  holes  in  the  hollow  of  the 
ear. 

OVA'LIS  (Bot.)  oval,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  shape  of  a  hen's  egg,  as  distinguished  from 
an  elliptic  leaf,  which  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth  ;  and  from  the  ovate,  which  has  a  less  curvature 
at  one  end  than  the  other. 

OVA'RIA  (Anat.)  two  flat  oval  bodies  behind  the  uterus, 
which  contain  a  number  of  vesicles,  or  ova,  that  prepare 
all  that  the  female  supplies  towards  the  formation  of  the 
foetus. 

OVA'TION  (Ant.)  a  lesser  kind  of  triumph  for  a  victory 
won  without  spilling  much  blood,  or  for  the  defeating 
rebels,  slaves,  ttc.  The  generals  on  this  occasion  were 
crowned  with  myrtle  instead  of  laurel,  and  sacrificed  a 
sheep  instead  of  bullocks.  Dionys.  1.  5  ;  Lix^y,  I.  3,  c.  10; 
Plin.  1.  15,  c.  29;  Plutarch  in  Marcell ;  Dio.  1.  5i;  Aid. 
Gell.  1.  5,  c.  6. 

OV'ATUS  (Bot.)  ovate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  [vide  Oi'c/k] 
The  term  ovate  may  be  compounded  with  others  to  denote 
a  mixture  of  the  two  forms,  as  the  ovate-lanceolate,  ovate- 
oblong,  ovate-subulate,  which  are  epithets  either  of  a  leaf, 
a  seed,  or  a  capsule. 

OUCH  (.'Ircliceol.)  a  collar  of  gold  formerly  worn  by  women, 

O'VELTY  of  services  (Lau-)  an  equality  of  services,  as 
when  the  tenant  paravail  owes  as  much  to  the  mesne  as 
the  mesne  does  to  the  lord  |)aramount. 

O'VER  (Gram.)  is  used  in  composition  in  the  figurative 
sense  of  excess. 

TO  O'VERBLOW  (Mar.)  is  said  of  the  wind  when  it  blows 
so  hard  that  the  ship  can  carry  no  sail. 

O'VERBOARD  (Mar.)  i.  e.  over  the  side  of  the  vessel 
into  the  sea,  as  to  throw  any  thing  overboard. 

O'VERCAST  (Sport.)  a  throw  in  bowling  beyond  the  jack. 

Overcast  Stajf  (]\Icch.)  a  measure  employed  by  shipwrights 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the  curves  of  those 
which  are  placed  near  the  greatest  breadth  and  of  those 
situated  nearest  the  extremities  of  the  keel. 

OVERCY'SIIED  (Laxv)  convicted  or  proved  guilty  of  a 
crime.     I^f'g-  Edward  apnd  Brampton. 

OVERFA'LL  (Mar.)  a  shoal  or  bank  lying  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

OVERGRO'WN  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  sea  when  the 
waves  swell  to  an  excessive  height. 

TO  OVERIIA'LE  (Mar.)  to  hale  a  rope  the  contrary  way, 
when  it  is  drawn  too  stiff. 

TO  OVERIIA'UL  (Mar.)  to  examine  a  person. —  To  over- 
haul a  tackle,  to  open  and  extend  the  several  parts  of  a 
tackle,  so  that  they  may  be  again  placed  in  a  state  of 
action. —  'Jo  overhaul  a  ship,  to  gain  fast  upon  her  in  the 
eliace. 

OVERIIE'RNISS  (Law)  contumacy,  or  contempt  of  court. 

OVERLAU'NCHING  (Mar.)  a  term  in  ship-building  for 
the  splicing  and  scarping  one  piece  of  timber  to  another, 
to  make  the  work  stronger. 

OVERMA'STED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  when  her 
masts  arc  too  big  for  her  bulk. 
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O'VERPLUS  (Com.)  whatever  is  over  and  above  the  mea- 
sure or  quantity  fixed  upon. 
TO  OVERKA'Tli  (Mar.)   is  said  of  the  waves  when  tliey 
break  into  a  ship,  and  wash  lier  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
O'VERREACIi  (Vet.)   a  strain,  or  swelling  of  the  master 
sinew  of  the  horse. 

TO  Overreach  ( I'el.)  is  said  of  horses  when  they  hit  tlie 
fore  feet  with  the  hinder. 

TO  OVERRU'LE  an  objection  (Law)  not  to  allow  it,  to 
reject  it. 

TO  OVERRU'N  a  page  (Print.)  i.  e.  to  run  over  it  again, 
and  dispose  it  in  another  manner,  which  is  necessary  when 
any  thing  is  either  inserted  or  taken  away,  so  as  to  make 
the  number  of  lines  greater  or  less  than  what  the  page 
will  admit. 

OVERSAME'SSA  (Lam)  a  fine  anciently  imposed  upon 
those  who,  hearing  of  a  murder  or  robbery,  did  not  pursue 
the  malefiictor.     Lib.  Rub.  c.  36  ;  3  List.  116. 

OVERSEE'RS  (Lntu)  those  who  are  appointed  in  parishes 
to  take  charge  of  the  poor  that  receive  parish  relief,  and 
to  administer  the  funds  which  are  raised  for  their  support. 

O'VERS  Man  (Law)  a  person  in  the  Scotch  Law  appointed 
bj'  arbiters,  or  the  parties  submitters  to  determine  a  matter 
of  dispute  when  the  arbiters  cannot  agree. 

OVERT  Act  (Law)  a  plain  and  open  matter  of  fact,  serv- 
ing to  prove  a  design.  Such  overt  acts  must  be  alleged 
in  every  indictment  for  high  treason.  3  List.  12. — Overt 
Word,  a  word  so  open  and  plain  as  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Stat.  1 .   Mar.  sess.  2,  c.  3. 

OVERTHRO'WN  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  when  being 
brought  a-ground  she  falls  over  on  her  side. 

O'VERTURE  (^hls.)  a  flourish  with  instruments  before 
the  scenes  are  opened  in  a  play. 

OVI-DU'CTUS  (Anat.)  the  egg  passage,  or  tuba  fallopiana. 

OVIE'DA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  C/iaracter.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. — Stam.  Jilamenta  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  germ  inferior  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per. 
berry  globular  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Ovieda  spinosaet 
tnitis. 

DVrPAROUS  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animals  that  breed  by 
eggs  or  spawn. 

O'VIS  (Zool.)  the  sheep,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Pecora, 
having  the /iorns  ho\\ow,Jbreteeth  lower  eight,  and  tusks 
none. 

O'VIUM  (Med.)  a  pain  in  the  head,  so  called  because  it  is 
settled  in  a  part  not  bigger  than  an  egg. 

OUNCE  (Com.)  in  Latin  Uncia,  in  Avoirdupois  weight  the  six- 
teentli  part  of  a  pound;  in  Troy  weight  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  pound ;  in  Apothecaries'  weight  it  is  equal  to  eight 
drams. 

Ounce,  or  Onzia,  is  also  a  gold  coin  of  Sicily,  equal  to  about 
ten  shillings  sterling ;  a  silver  coin  of  Malta  of  the  same 
name,  is  worth  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 

Ounce  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  panther  tribe,  the  Felis 
uncia  of  Linnicus,  which  is  smaller  and  milder  than  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  as  it  may  be  tamed  and  trained  to  the  chace 

0\ 0'L.O  (.irchit.)  or  oui(?H,  a  convex 
moulding,  the  section  of  which  is 
usually  the  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  less, 
whence  it  is  also  called  the  Quarter- 
round,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
where  AB  is  the  quadrant, and  cB  is 
its  altitude.  The  Ovolo  is  frequently 
cut  with  the  representation  of  eggs,  &c.  whence  it  derives 
its  name,     [vide  Architecture,  Plate  No.  III.  fig.  A,  K.] 

OUR.VNOGRAPHY  (Astron.)  from  !?px«5,  the  heavens, 
and  7f»(fi,  to  write  ;  a  description  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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OU'RLOP  (Laxv)  a  fine  anciently  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  by  the  inferior  tenant,  when  his  daughter  was  de- 
bauched. 

OU'STED  (Law)  an  epithet  for  the  tenant  or  occupier  of 
land,  &c.  who  is  removed,  or  put  out  of  the  possession. 

OU'STER  le  ^Liin  (Law)  a  judgment  given  in  Chancery 
for  the  delivery  of  seized  land  out  of  the  king's  hands. 
Staundf.  Prarog.  c.  24-. — Ouster  le  Mer,  an  excuse  for 
not  appearing  in  court  after  a  summons,  on  account  of 
being  bevond  sea. 

OUTACOU'STICON  (Mech.)  from  bs,  an  ear,  and  i«»<^,  to 
hear;  an  ear-pipe. 

OU'TBO.^RD  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  without 
the  ship. 

OU'TFANGTHEF  (L««)  from  the  Saxon  ui,  out,  fangau, 
to  take,  and  theqf,  a  thief;  a  privilege  enabling  a  lord  to 
bring  to  trial  in  his  own  court  an)-  man  living  in  his  own 
fee  that  is  taken  for  felony  in  any  other  place.  Stat.  1,  2. 
P.  cS'  .V.  c.  15  ;  Bract.  1.  2,  tract.  2,  c.  35. 

OU'TFIT  (yiar.)  the  expences  of  equipping  a  ship  for  a 
sea-voyage,  or  arming  her  for  war. 

OUTH.VU'LER  (Mar.)  the  name  of  a  rope  used  for  haul- 
ing out  a  jib. 

OUT-HEST  (Lav:)  or  0;(/-//or«,  the  summoning  of  subjects 
to  arms  by  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

O'UTLAND  (Law)  land  let  out  to  any  tenant  merely  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lord. 

OU'T-LAW  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  iit,  out,  and  laga,  the 
law,  i,  e.  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law;  one  who  is  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  law. 

OUT-LA'WRY  (Law)  i/tlngan'a,  the  being  put  out  of  the 
law,  or  losing  liberam  legem,  the  benefit  of  a  subject,  i.  e. 
the  king's  protection :  in  regard  to  a  female  this  is  called 
a  waiver.  Bract.  \.  5;  Co.  Lit.  {IS.— Clerk  of  the  Out- 
latcries,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  make  out  the 
writs  of  capias  utlagalum,  after  outlawries. 

O'UTLICKER  (Mar.)  a  small  piece  of  timber  made  fast  to 
the  top  of  the  poop,  and  standing  right  out  a-stern. 

0UT-01"-TRI'M  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  when  she  is 
not  properly  balanced  for  navigation. 

O'UT-PARTERS  (Laxv)  a  sort  of  freebooters  in  Scotland, 
who  used  to  ride  out  and  seize  whatever  they  could  which 
came  in  their  way. 

O'UT-RIDERS  (Law)  bailiffs'  errant,  employed  by  the 
sheriff  to  ride  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  county  to  summon 
persons  to  their  county  or  hundred  courts. 

Out-riders  (Cus.)  servants  attached  to  any  travelling 
equipage,  who  are  appointed  to  ride  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  tolls,  Ac. 

OUT-RI'CiGER  (Mar.)  a  strong  beam,  fixed  on  the  side  of 
a  ship  to  secure  the  masts  in  the  act  of  careening ;  also  a 
small  boom,  occasionally  used  in  the  tops  to  thrust  out  the 
breast  back-stays  to  windward. 

TO  OUTSAI'L  (Mar.)  to  sail  faster  than  another  ship. 

OUTSU'CKEN  Multures  (Arclurol.)  portions  of  corn  paid 
by  persons  voluntarily,  who  grind  their  corn  at  any  mill  to 
which  they  are  not  thirled,  or  bound  by  tenure. 

O'UTWARD  bound  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  ships  that  are 
bound  to  a  foreign  port. 

OvTvfAWD  Jlanlcing  angle  (Fort.)  the  angle  of  the  lenaille, 
comprehended  by  the  two  flanking  lines  of  defence. 

O'UT-WORKS  (Fort.)  all  the  works  made  on  the  outside  of 
the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place. 

0'\'U.M  philosophicum  (Cheni.)  a  glass,  round  at  bottom, 
with  a  long  neck,  used  in  chemical  operations. 

OU'ZEL  ( Or.)  or  brook-ouzel,  the  Ilallus  aquaticus  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  a  water-fowl  of  the  rail  kind,  which  hides  itself 
among  the  sedges,  runs  and  swims  with  celerity,  but  flies 
heavily. 

OWL  (Or.)    a  well-known  night  bird,    the  Strix  of  Lin- 
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nscus,  which  has  weak  eyes,  tliat  are  generally  closed  by 
day. 

O'WLEIl  (Law)  so  called  from  the  onl,  which  goes  about 
only  at  night ;  one  who  conveyed  wool  or  other  prohibited 
goods  by  night  to  be  shipped  off,  contrary  to  law. 

0'\VI,1XG  (Lnu-)  the  practice  of  shijjping  wool  secretly 
in  the  night  time,  contrary  to  law.  [vide  0:i7e(] 

0'\VN'Ei{  (Com.)  the  proprietor  of  a  ship,  by  whom  she  is 
freighted,  to  a  merchant  for  a  sea-voyage. 

OWSE  (Mech.)  the  bark  of  a3'oung  oak,  beaten  small,  and 
used  by  tanners. 

O'WSEli  (Mccli.)  the  bark  and  water  in  a  tanner's  pit. 

OX  (ZarJ.)  a  well-known  domestic  animal,  the  Bns  tmirus 
of  Linnaeus,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  ;  as  the 
Wild  Ox,  with  short  thick  horns  and  forehead,  and 
curly  hair;  Bonasus,  with  a  very  long  mane;  ]5ison,  with 
the  back  gibbous,  and  mane  long  ;  Zebu  and  Indian  Ox, 
having  a  fatt}'  bunch  on  the  shoulder;  Surat  Ox,  the  size 
ofa  large  dog;  Abyssinian  Ox,  having  the  horns  pendu- 
lous adhering  onlj'  to  the  skin  ;  Madagascar  Ox,  having 
pendulous  ears,  and  a  white  body  ;  African  Ox,  having 
the  body  snowy,  the  legs  slender,  and  hoofs  black.  This 
variety  is  very  swift  in  running. 

OX  I'cet  {Vet.)  an  epithet  for  the  hind  feet  ofa  horse,  when 
the  horn  cleaves  just  in  the  very  middle  of  the  forepart  of 
the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe. 

O'XALATE  (Chew.)  a  salt,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
oxalic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  oxalate  o\'  ammonia. 

OXA'LIO  Acid  (Chem.)  the  acid  of  sugar  obtained  from  the 
Oxalis. 

OXA'LIDI  Afflnis  (Boi.)  a  species  of  the  OxiiUx. 

O'XALIS  {Dot.)  cix>U,  a  plant  so  called  from  its  acidity, 
which    by   some   was   called   Lapatlinx,    or    Oxijlapatliun. 

■    Diiscor.  1.  1,  c.  UO  ;  Ptin.  1.  20,  c.  21. 

OxALis,  in  the  Linnean  System,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandria,  Order  5  Pentagtpiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cat,,  ■perianth  five-parted — Con.  five- 
parted — Stam.  ^lament.s  ten;  anthers  roundish. — PisT. 
germ  superior  ;  sti/les  five  ;  stigmas  blunt — Per.  capsule 
five-celled  ;  seeds  roundish. 
Sjyecies.  The  species  are  bulbs,  as  the — Oxalis  Barrelieri, 
seu  Trifotium. —  Oxalis  rosea,  seu  Oxi/s,  Rose-flowered 
AVood-sorrel. —  Oxalis  Slricta,  Upright  Wood-sorrel. — 
Oxalis  corniculata,  Yellow  Wood-sorrel. — Oxalis  sensi- 
tivri,  Mimosa,  seu  Tudda,  Sensitive  Wood  -  sorrel, 
&c. 

OX.\'LME  (Med.)  i%i>Lt»,>i,  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

OXEL.'E'UM   (Mrd.)  olh.xmt,  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  oil. 

O'.K-EYE   {Bot.)  the  Biipthalmum  of  hlnir.vus,  a  shrub. 

O'XHOFT  (Com.)  a  wine  measure  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
equal  to  about  .')S  English  gallons. 

O'X-SLIP   (Bot.)   the  Frumila  elatior  of  Linnx-us. 

O'X-TON'GUE  (Bot.)   the  Picris  o{  Linna;us. 

O'XIDE  (Chem.)  or  o.vi/de,  asubstance  formed  by  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  some  base,  as  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  oxide 
of  copper,  lead,  &c.,  which  amount  to  about  IT  in  num- 
ber ;  but  of  these  not  more  than  28  or  29  have  the  pro- 
perty of  neutralizing  acids  and  forming  neutral  salts.  As 
metals  are  susceptible  of  different  stages  of  oxidizement, 
those  of  the  first  stage,  or  of  the  smallest  degree,  are 
named  protoxides ;  those  of  the  second  stage,  deutoxides  ,- 
those  at  the  third  stage,  tritoxides,  &c. :  such  as  are  at  the 
maximum  of  oxiclazation  are  denominated  by  the  general 
term  peroxides,  [vide  Chcmistrij] 

OXIDl'ZEMENT  (Chem.)  or' o.Tijdatioii,  the  process  by 
which  a  substance  is  made  to  combine  with  oxygen. 

O'XVA  (But.)  the  beech-tree. 

OXYACA'NTHA  {Bot.)  the  Cratcrgus  oxyacantha  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

OXYBA'PHON  (.Ant.)  vide  Acetabulum. 
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OXYBA'PHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  having  the  Cal. 
five- cleft. — Cou.  funnel-shaped. 

Species.     The  species  is  the  Ori/baphus  visccsus,  seu  Mira^ 
bilis. 

OXYCE'DUOS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  cedar. 

OXYCO'CCUiS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Vaecinum. 

OXYCRA'TUM  (Med.)  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  water,  and 
honey. 

OXYCKO'CEUM  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  plaister  in  which 
there  is  much  saffron. 

O'XYDE   (Chem.)  \\Ae  Oxide. 

OXY'DE'RICA  {Med.)  from  <j|i'5,  sharp,  and  aifx-*,  to  sec; 
medicines  which  tend  to  sharpen  the  sight. 

OXY'GALA    (Med.)  oIkv^Ak,  sour  milk. 

OXY'GA'RU^l  (Med.)  a  mixture  of  garum  with  vinegar. 

O'XY'GEN  (Chem.)  from  oiu;,  acid,  and  ym^u,  to  generate, 
because  it  generates  acidity.  A  substance  not  distinctly 
perceptible  to  the  senses,  except  in  combination,  but  it  is 
known  by  its  effects.  It  is  one  of  the  constituent  and 
essential  parts  of  atmospheric  or  common  air,  nhich  neces- 
sarily contributes  to  animal  life  by  respiration,  and  to  the 
combustion  of  all  bodies  that  are  acted  upon  by  fire.— 
Oxygen  Gas,  a  colourless  elastic  and  aerial  fluid,  formed 
by  the  union  of  oxjgen  gas  with  caloric.  This  was  other- 
wise called  empijrcat,  dephl'gi.iticatei/,  pure,  or  vital  ajVj 
because  it  is  essential  to  the  support  of  life. 

OXYGENA'TION  (Chem.)  vide  Oxidizement. 

OXY''GENATED  ?Hi(Wn/;c  «aV/  {Chem.)  muriatic  acid  with 
an  excess  of  oxygen. 

OXYGLI'CUM  (Med.)  an  oxymel. 

O'XYGON  (Geom.)  <,lyyinm,  from  o'lu;,  sharp,  and  ym-.a,  a 
corner ;  an  acute-angled  triangle,  or  a  triangle  having 
three  acute  angles. 

OXYLAPA'THUM  (Co?.)  vide  Oxalis. 

O'XY'MEL  (Med.)  o'liz/^ai,  from  o^u!,  acid,  and  M^iAi,  honey; 
a  syrup  made  of  honey,  vinegar,  and  water,  boiled  toge- 
ther. 

OXY'MO'RON  (Rhet.)  »'?f>«p»»,  a  figure,  in  which  an  epithet 
of  a  quite  contrary  signification  is  added. 

OXY'MURIA'TIC   Acid  (Chem.)  another  name  for  c/)for/;;e. 

OXYMY''K.SINE  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Mi/rsine. 

OXY'NI'TUUM  (Med.)  a  plaister,  composed  chiefly  of 
vinegar  and  nitre. 

OXY'O'PIA  {Med.)  from  o'|!/5,  and  i'4',  the  sight ;  sharpness 
of  sight. 

OXYPHLEGMA'SIA  (Med.)  from  .1^.,  sharp,  and  <?^jV«, 
to  burn  ;  an  acute  inflammation. 

OXYPHY'LLON  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Cnicus. 

OXYPO'RIU.M  (Med.)  -Ivacf,,,,,  from  ofe,  sharp  or  quick, 
and  ;ro;o?,  a  passage ;  the  name  of  any  medicine  which 
causes  easy  digestion,  or  otherwise  of  quick  operation. 

OXYPO'RUS  (Rut.)  a  division  of  the  genus  SInphylinus, 
which,  according  to  Pabricius,  comprehend  those  insects 
which  have  their  hind  feelers  hatchet-shaped. 

OXYRE'GMIA  (Med.)  »|(.fi'/|K.i'«,  an  acid  eructation  from 
the  stomach. 

OXYTIRIIO'DIXON  (Med.)  a  composition  of  the  oil  of 
roies  and  vinegar. 

O'XYS  (But.)  another  name  for  the  Ocff//.!. 

0'XYS.\L  Dinphorcticum  (Chem.)  a  fixed  salt  loaded  with 
more  acid  than  is  necessary  to  saturate  it. 

OXYTO'CA   (Mrd.)  medicines  which  promote  delivery. 

OXYTRIPHY'LLU.M  (Bot.)  the  Lotus. 

O'XEM  and  Terminer  (Law)  i.e.  to  htar  and  determine ;  a 
special  commission  granted  to  certain  judges  to  hear  and 
determine  criminal  causes. — Oi/er  de  Record,  a  petition 
made  in  court,  that  the  judge,  for  the  more  positive  prov- 
ing a  matter,  be  pleased  to  hear  and  look  into  any  re- 
cord. 

O  Y'ES  (Law)  corrupted  from  the  Trench  oycx,  i.e.  hear;  a 
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form  of  exclamation  used  b}^  the- public  crier  to  call  atten- 
tion in  court,   particularly  at  the  commencement  of  anj-  I 
business.  I 

OY'STER  (Coiicli.)  a  well  known  shell-fish,  the  Ostrea  of 
Linnanis.  Oysters  are  formed  into  stews  or  layers,  where 
the  old  ones  cast  their  spawn,  called,  by  the  clredireTs  or 
ovster  catchers,  spat.  The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  oys- 
ter shells,  and  the  like,  which  is  called  Cultch.  The 
oysters  are  sick  after  they  have  Spat,  but  the  males  and 
females  are  diflerentlv  affected;  namelj',  the  male  with '[ 
what  is  called  the  Black  Sickness,  because  they  have  a  | 
black   substance   in    the   fin;    and    the    female    with   the; 
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IV/iitc- Sickness,  because  they  have  a  niiiky  substance  in 
the  fin. 
OZ.E'N'A  {Med.)  from  c'^',  a  stench;  an  ulcer  situated  in 

the  nose,  discharging  fcetid  purulent  matter, 
OZOPHY'LLUM  (B'il.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Moiia- 
delpliia.  Order  2  Peutandria. 

Generic  Character.  C al.  perinnlh  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Sr AM.  filaments  cylindrical;  nnlhcrs  five. — Fist. 
germ  five-lobed  ;  stijle  filiform ;  stigma  capitate. — Per. 
five-ceiled. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Ozophi/Uum  Jcelidum,  seu 
Ticorea,  is  a  shrub,  and  native  of  Guiana. 
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P.  (Ant.)  as  a  numeral  letter,  stood  for  100. 

p.  {Med.)  stands  as  a  sign  in  prescriptions  for  a  pugil,  or  the 
eighth  ]iart  of  a  handful  ;  P.  -■E.  for  Partes  aquales,  equal 
parts  ;  P.  P.  for  Pnliis  Patruni,  i.  e.  Jesuit's  powder. 

p.  (Mus.)  stands  for  the  Italian  ^./m«oj  P.  P.  for  piu  piano  ; 
P.  P.  P.  for  pianissimo. 

P.  M.  {.htron.)  Post  Meridiem,  &c.     [vide  Alhreviations'] 

PA'BULUM  {Med.)  such  parts  of  our  common  aliments  as 
are  necessary  to  recruit  the  animal  fluids  ;  as  likewise  any 
matter  that  continues  the  cause  of  a  disease. 

PA'C.YL  {Bnt.)  a  tree  of  Peru,  the  ashes  of  which  mixed 
with  soap,  are  used  for  the  cure  of  leprous  disorders.  Raii 
Hist,  riant. 

PACA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  Poman  festiyal  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Pax. 

PACA'TIO  (ArcJiisol.)  payment.     Matt.  Par.  Ann.  1248. 

PACE  {Man.)  the  natural  step  of  a  horse,  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds  ;  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  to  which  some 
have  added  the  amble  as  one  of  the  natural  paces. 

Pace  (Com.)  a  measure  of  two  feet  and  a  half;  but  a  geome- 
trical pace  is  five  feet. — Pace  of  Asses,  a  herd  or  company 
of  asses. 

PACCHIONE'AN  Glands  (Anal.)  glandular  substances  si- 
tuated under  the  dura  mater,  so  called  after  their  discoverer 
Pacchioni. 

PA'CH.-V  (Mar.)  the  chief  admiral  and  superintendent-general 
of  the  Turkish  marine. 

PACHI'RA  {Bot.)  the  Carolinaa  priiiceps  o{  Linnxus. 

PA'CHYS  (.V«/.)  ^uz'-";,  i.e.  thick;  an  epithet  for  a  disease 
described  by  Hippocrates,  but  not  so  as  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. 

PACIFICA'TION  (Polit.)  a  mediation  or  negotiation  for 
peace.  —  Edict  of  Pacijication,  a  decree  published  b}'  a 
prince  or  state  for  the  pacifying  of  all  parties. 

P.\CIVrKI  {Bot.)  the  Canna  anguitifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

PACK  of  Wool  (Com.)  a  quantity  of  wool,  equal  to  about 
210  lbs. 

PA'CKAGE  and  Scavage  (Law)  ancient  duties  payable  on 
merchandize  to  the  city  of  London. 

PA'CKERS  (Z.«a)  persons  appointed  and  sworn  duly  to 
pack  herrings ;  also  they  whose  business  it  is  to  pack  up 
goods  for  merchants,  ic. 

PACKET  (Mar.)  or  Packet-Boat,  a  vessel  appointed  by  the 
government  to  carry  the  mail  of  letters. 

P.VCT-COATI'NGA"  (Bot.)  the  Costus  oi  Umxns. 

P.l'COS  (Zool.)  or  Pnco,  the  Camelus  paco  of  Linnarus,  a 
species  of  the  camel  which  has  no  bunches,  the  hodi/ 
woolly,  and  the  snnut  oblong.  It  is  otherwise  called  the 
Indian  or  Peruvian  sheep,  from  the  nature  of  its  coat. 


PA'CTA   Vallam    (Bot.)    the    Trichosanlhcs   ciicumerina   of 

Linr.-Eus. 
PA'DDLE  (Mar.)   a  sort  of  oar  sometimes  used  in  boats 

belonging  to  men  of  war;  as  also  by  the  natives  of  Africa 

and  America  in  their  canoes. — Paddle- Slajf,  a  long  staff, 

with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  it. 
PA'DDOCK  (Agric.)  a  small  inclosed  meadow  attached  to  a 

dwelling. 
PADDOCK-COURSE   (Sport.)  a  place  in  a  park  paled  in 

for  hounds  to  run  matches  in. 
PADDOCK-PIPE  (Bot.)    the  Equisctum  jmlusire  of  Lin- 

na;us. 
P.ADLOCK  (Mcch.)  a  lock  to  hang  on  the  outside  of  a  door. 
P.VDLocK  {Her.)  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  as 

in  the  annexed  figure.     "  He  beareth  sable, 

a  chevron  engrailed,  between  three  padlocks,    ^ 

argent,  by  the  name  of  Silverlock." 
PA'DUS  (IJot.)  the  P/-unus  padus  o(h\nnx\'.s. 
P/E'AX  (Poet.)  or  Picon,  a  foot,  consisting  of 

one  long  and  three  short  syllables,  as    "-'''",    or  "  "  "  ", 

or  "  "  "  ",  or  "  "  "  ". 
P/EA'NTIDES    (Min.)    precious   stones  resembling  frozen 

water.     Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
P.'ED.^GO'GUS  (.4nt.)    t2iJk7«-/o?,    the   servant  wiio    took 

charge  of  his  young  master  in  going  to  and  from  scliool, 

and  assisted  him  in  his  exercises.      Tlieophrast.  Charact. 

c.  9;  Plant.  Bacch.  act.  fJ,  seen.  3,  v.  18;   Quinlil.  Instit. 

1.  ],  c.  1  ;   Clem.  Ale.v.  Pccdago<r. 
P-EDAXCHO'NE  (Med.)  ftom'-xT,,  a  child,  and  uyzc,,  to 

strangle  ;  a  sort  of  quinsy  among  children. 
P^D.VRTHROCACE  (Med.)  from  T^^r?,  a  child,  afCf«,  a 

joint,  and  kslkh,  an  evil ;  the  joint  evil. 
P.EDA'RUS  {Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division 

of  the   genus    Staphylinns,    comprehending   those    insects 

which  have  fore  feelers  clavate. 
P^PIDE'RI.A    (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class '>  Pentandria,. 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Cliaracter.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  one,  —  Utah.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish;  style  capillary;  stigma  simple. — 
Pdr.  berry  ovate  ;  seeds  two. 

Species.     The  species  are  the  Pcederiajcclida,  seu  Convol- 
vulus, &c. 
P.EDERO'TA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perlantli  five-parted.  —  CoR. 
petal  one. — St.i.m.  ^filaments  two  ;  anthers  two. — PiST. 
germ  ovate;  style  awl-shaped. — Per.  capsule  oxaXc ;  seeds 
man}-. 
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Species.     The  species  are  the  Pa^dernta  nqeria,  sou  Bona- 

roln. — Paderoia  banarota,  seu  Veronica, &c.      llaii  Hist. 

Plant. 

P.EUO-BA'PTISM  {Theol.)   sra.^.  /3=«rT<o-y.;;,    the  baptism 

of  infants  ;  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  children  wliile  they 

are  in  a  state  of  infancy,  which  has  been  for  many  centuries 

tlie  established  jiractice  of  the  Christian  Church. 

r.EDOPHLEBO'TOMY   [Med.)    from  T«r<,    a  child,    and 

t^XiSoTou^lxy  venesection  ;  the  bleeding  of  children. 
P.EDO'PICA  (Med.)  from:r«r?,  a  child  ;    that  jiart  of  medi- 
cine which  treats  of  the  management  of  children. 
P.(E'NOE  (lint.)  a  tree  of  Malabar,  which  yields  a  resinous 

substance  that  is  used  as  an  incense. 
P/E'NUL.^  (Ant.)  vide  Peiiula. 
PyE'ON  (Poel.)  vide  Pcran. 

P.iEO'NIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polynndria, 
Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic    Character.       Cal.    perianth    five-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  five. — Stam, Jilaments  many;  antliers  oblong. — 
riST.  germs  two;  style  none;  stigma  compressed. — Per. 
many ;  seeds  oval. 
Species.      The  species  are  perennials,    as  tlie  —  Pa:onia 
officinalis,    Common   Peony. — Pwnnia  alhiflnra,  White- 
Howered    Peony.      Bank.    Pin.;     Ger.    Herb.;    Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;   llaii  Ili.st. ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
PAGAN.\'LIA   {/int.)  a  rural  festival  instituted  by  Numa, 
in  which  the  peasants  went  round  the  villages  in  solemn 
procession.     Dionijs,  1.  4. 
PAGA'NI  (Ant.)  those  who  were  not  enrolled  as  soldiers. 
Juven.  Sat.  16,  v.  33. 

Citiiisfahum  producne  teMem 

Ciintra  pagamtm  possis,  iptam  vera  loquentem 
Contra  fertnnam  ariniHi,  conlniqne  pudorem. 

Suet,   in   August,    c.  27 ;    Tertull.   de    Cor.   Mil.    c.  1 1  ; 
Turneb.  Adv.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

Pagani  were  also  those  who  retired  to  villages  in  order  to 
adhere  to  idolatry.  Prudent,  jnfl  ^i<p.  1.  10,  v.  296  ;  Cod. 
Theodos.  de  Hterct.  1.  1,  c.  46. 
PAGA'NICA  Pila  (AnI.)  a  sort  of  ball  used  by  the  Romans 
for  exercise  and  diversion.  It  was  made  of  stutfed  leather, 
and  was  so  called  because  it  was  mostly  used  in  villages. 
3Iartial.  Aplioret.  15. 

IJac  i/i/,i  ilifficilis  liirget  pagnnica  phima 
I-\fUe  minus  lain  est,  et  minus  arcta  pila. 

Mercur.  Gymnast.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

PA'GANISINI  (.Int.)  the  profession  of  idolatry  among  the 
pagans,  in  distinction  from  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

PA'GOD  (Mytli.)  a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  tem- 
ples where  they  worship  their  gods. 

PAGO'D.\  (Com.)  an  Indian  coin  which  is  worth  about 
eight  shillings,      [vide  Money'] 

PAGO'YUM  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  spiritual  being,  whom 
Paracelsus  makes  to  be  the  author  of  occult  diseases. 

PA'GRUS  (Ich.)  ^ci7f«5,  a  fish  ;  the  flesh  of  which,  accord- 
inar  to  Galen,  is  hard  and  difficult  of  digestion.  Ptin.  1.  32, 
c.'lO;  Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  1.  .'!,  c.  31  ;  Isidor.  1.  12,  c.  6. 

PAGA'CK  (Coin.)  a  wine  measure  in  Russia,  equal  to  about 
ten  gallons  Winciicster. 

PAGD'RUS  (Ent  )  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  the  genus 
Cancer,  comprehending  the  animals  of  this  tribe  which 
have  the  n«/c/i"fc  pedunculate  ;ytirc  ones  setaceous;  hind 
ones  filiform:  the  ta.st Joint  bifid.  These  are  generally  pa- 
rasitic, and  inhal)it  the  empty  cavities  of  turbinate  shells, 
changing  their  habitations  as  they  increase  in  growth.  The 
tail,  which  is  naked  and  vesicular,  is  furnished  with  a  hook 
or  two  to  secure  themselves  in  their  habitations. 

PAIANI'7LI   [Bot.)  the  Uigiwnia  indica  of  Linna?us. 

PAIN  (Imk)  or  Peine  fort  et  dure,  vulgarly  called  Pressing 
to  Death,  a  special  punishment  formerly  inflicted  on  those 
will)  obstinately  refused  to  plead  when  arraigned  for  felony. 
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PA'INIMS  (Theol.)  another  name  for  pagans. 

PAINS  and  Penalties  (Lau')  an  act  of  Parliament  to  inflict 
pains  and  penalties  beyond  or  contrary  to  the  common 
law,  which  is  in  fact  a  new  law  to  meet  a  special  case. 

Pains  ( J'et.)  an  ulcerous  scab  breeding  in  a  horse's  pastern. 

Pain.s  (Cook.)  divers  messes  made  of  bread  stuffed  with 
several  farces  and  ragouts,  proper  for  side-dishes. 

PAI'NTED  LADY  (But.)  the  name  of  a  beautifully  varie- 
gated pea,  the  Lathyrus  odoratus  of  Linnaeus. 

PAI'NTER  (Mar)  a  rope  employed  to  fasten  a  boat  along- 
side of  a  ship,  wharf,  or  key. 

PAiNTEn-.S7rt/)if?-  (Mcch.)  one  who  paints  coats  of  arms,  or 
other  things  belonging  to  lieraldry,  or  who  paints  and  co- 
lours linen  cloth. 

PAI'NTER.S,  Company  of  (Her.)  This  company,  having  the 
addition  of  Painters   iStainers,   for  their   ski 
and  cunning  in  divers  mysterious  works,  have    0  D  ^^-^M 
been  a  society  of  great  antiquity,   and  were      fj 


incorporated  the  23d  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  .«  .a  i  i| 
1.5S0.  Of  this  company  was  Samson  Camb-  1^^^  ri  I 
den,  son  of  William  Cambden  Clarencieux,  i^.?*ni  ^ . 
the  Antiquarian.  "  They  bear  azure,  three 
escutcheons  argent,  quartered  with  a  chevron  azure  be- 
tween three  Phoenix'  heads  erased,  or." 

PAI'NTINCi,  the  art  of  representing  to  the  eye,  by  the 
means  of  figures  and  colours,  every  object  in  nature  that 
is  discernible  by  the  sight.  It  is  distinguished,  according 
to  the  subjects,  into  landscape  painting;  portrait  painting; 
historical  or  history  painting  ;  architectural  painting;  battle- 
piecco  ;  sea-pieces  ;  night-pieces  ;  painting  of  animals,  living 
or  dead  ;  painting  of  fruits,  &c.  According  to  the  manner 
of  painting  it  is  distinguished  into  painting  in  miniature,  in 
water-colours,  in  oil,  in  fresco,  in  varnish,  in  distemper,  &c. 

PAIO.VIIRIO'BA   (Bot.)  the  Senna  orieulalis. 

PAIPAO'LA  (/Jo/.)  a  bacciferous  shrub  of  Malabar.  Eaii 
Hi.it.  Plant. 

PAI'SO  ILati')  a  liberty  for  hogs  to  run  in  forests  for  feeding 
on  masts. 

PA'LADIN  (Archccol.)  a  knight  of  the  round  table. 

PAL.'E'STE  (Ant.)  !7aA«<f»,  a  (Jreek  measure  of  length 
containing  four  digits,  or  finger's  length. 

PAL/E'STKA  (Ant.)  TtaX-i'^fx,  that  part  of  the  Gymnasium 
where  the  exercises  of  the  Pentutlilium  were  performed  by 
the  Greeks.     Poll.  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  I54-. 

PAL.ESTRO'PHYL.\.\  (Ant.)  ^^/.uiffc(fv>.4,  the  master  or 
keeper  of  the  palaestra. 

PALA'GIUM  (.4rcha:ol.)  a  duty  to  lords  of  manors  for  ex-  j 
porting  and  importing  vessels  of  wine  in  any  of  their  i 
ports.  ' 

P.'VLANQUI'N  (Cus.)  a  chair  in  India,  in  which  persons 
are  borne  on  men's  shoulder.s. 

P.\L.-V'RIA  (Ant.)  an  exercise  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  to 
improve  them  in  their  manrcuvres.  It  was  performed  at  a 
stake  six  feet  high.  Sosip.  p.  1 1  ;  t'eget.  1.  ] ,  c.  1 1  ;  Charis. 
Instil.  1.  1  ;  pAlit.  Putsch. 

PALATI  O'SSA  (Anal.)  two  very  irregular  bones  which 
form  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

PALATINA'TE  (Geog.)  the  country  or  seat  of  a  count  Pa-  j 
latine,  or  chief  officer  in  the  palace  or  court  of  an  emperor,  \ 
or  sovereign  prince. 

PA'LATINE  (Polit)  or  Elector  Palatine;  a  title  given  to 
one  of  the  Electors  of  the  German  emperor. 

PAEATI'NI  Ludi  (Ant.)  Games  instituted  by  Livia,  in  ho- j 
nour  of  Augustus,  after  he  wa.s  enrolled  among  the  nam- J 
her  of  the  Gods.     \y\Ac  Augu.flidia']  \ 

PALATO-PIIARY'NGEL'.S  (Anat.)  a  muscle  situated  at 
the  side  of  the  entry  of  the  fauces,  which  assists  in  shutting 
the  passage  into  the  nostrils. —  Palato-Salpingeus,  the  same 
as  Circum/lexus  Palati. — Palato-Staphilinus,  the  same  as 
Azygos  Uvulcr. 
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PALATUM  (Anat.)  the  palate. 

Palatum  (Bot.)  a  prominency  in  the  throat  of  a  corolla  in 
labiate  flowers,  or  a  process  of  the  lower  lip  extending  to- 
wards the  upper  part,  by  which  the  gape,  or  opening,  is 
closed. 

PALA'VIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five. — St  AM,  Ji/aments  many;  anthers  roundish. — Pisx. 
germ  globular ;  s/y/e  \na.i\y\ stigma  capitate. — Per.  round- 
ish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Palavia  mahifoUa  et  mos- 
cltata. 

PALE  (Her.)  one  of  the  ten  honourable  ordinaries,  so  called 
because  it  is  like  the  palisadoes  used  about 
fortifications,  and  stands  perpendicularly  up- 
right in  an  escutcheon,  dividing  it  length- 
ways from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  It  should  occupy  a  third 
part  of  the  shield.  In  pale  is  said  of  any 
things  borne  in  pale,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. — On  a  pale  is  said  when  any  things 
are  borne  upon  a  pale. — Party  per  pale,  vide  '^ 
Party.  I'^-nv-^  . 

PA 'LEA  {^Bot.)  Chaff;  a  thin  membrane  spring-  Ii5>j^^^v 
ing  from  the  receptacle,  and  separating  the  ^^  — ' 
florets  in  some  aggregate  flowers. 

PALEA'CEUS  (Bot.)  paleaceous  or  chaffy;  an  epithet 
for  a  pappus,  or  down  ;  pappus  paleaceus,  a  chaffy  crown,  or 
down  to  some  seeds,  as  in  Bidens,  Silphium,  Tagetes,  Co- 
reopsis, &c. 

PA'LED  (Her.)  a  coat  is  said  to  be  paled  when  it  is  equally 
charged  with  metal  and  colour. — Counter  paled  is  where 
the  pale  is  cut,  and  the  demi-pales  of  the  chief,  though  of 
the  same  colours  with  those  of  the  point,  are  yet  different 

•  in  the  place  where  they  meet. 
PA'LED  Fioii;ers  (Bot.)  such  as  have  leaves  set  about  a  head 

■  or  thrum. 

PALE'E  (Her.)  vide  Paly. 

PALE'GA  (Bot.)  the  Bignonia  indica  of  Linnaeus. 
PALEMEDE'A   (Om.)    a  genus   of  birds    of  the   Order 
Grallcc. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  conic,  the  upper  mandible  hooked ; 

nostrils  oval ;  Jeet  four-toed,  cleft. 
Species.     These  birds,  which  are  called  in  the  English  the 
Screamer,  inhabit  the  fenny  parts  of  South  America. 
The  two  species  are  the — Palamedea  cornuta,  the  Horned 
Screamer. — Palamedea  cristata,  the  Crested  Screamer. 
PALES  (Carpent.)  boards  set  up  for  partitions  of  garden- 
grounds,  &c. 
P.VLFRY  (A/a?!.)  in  Trench  pale/roy ;  a  horse  of  state  for 

a  princess. 
PALICOURE'A  (Bot.)  the  Stephanuni  palicourea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
BALITrlA   (Ant.)  or  Parilia,  according  to  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassus ;  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales. 
Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  I.  5,  c.  3  ;  Dionys.  I.  1  ;  Plut.  in  Rom. ; 
1  Allien.  I.  8. 

PALPLOGY  (Rhet.)  sraAiAoyia;  a  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  in  order  to  give  a  force  to  the  speech.     Rhet.  ad 

■  Alexand.  ed.  Aid.  p.  252;  Aquila  Rom.  §  24. 
PALILl'dUM  (Astron.)  another  name  iot  Aldebaran. 
PALIMBA'CCHIUS  (Poet.)  a-«Ai/i/3«xxfi«? ;  a  foot  consist- 

■  ing  of  two  long  syllables  and  a  short  one,  "  "  ",  as  Romanus. 
[vide  Antibacchius.'] 

PALIMPI'SSA  (Chem.)  sraAi/iTKrra,  from  t«A(»,  again,  and 
TiVira,  pitch ;  a  name  for  pitch  twice  boiled.  Dioscor,  1. 1, 
c.9r. 

PALIMPSE'STUS  (Ant.)  TosAiJ*;}''*"'! ;  a  sort  of  paper  from 
which  writing  could  be  rubbed,  so  that  it  might  be  written 
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upon  again  in  the  same  place.     Cic.  ad  Earn.  1.  7,  ep.  1 8  ; 
Catidl.      Epig.  22,  v.  5  ;   Turneh.  Adv.  1. 25,  c.  22. 
PALINDRO'ME  (Poet.)  !r«Ai»4»i^'«.  from   7aA«,  again,  and 
<J(jof<,£»,    to  run  ;  a  verse,   or  sentence,  which  is  the  same 
read  backwards  as  forwards  :  as 

Roinn  tihi  sublto  motibus  ibit  amor. 

PALINDRO'MIA  (Med.)  s-a^HiJpo/ii'a,  from  a-«>«,  a^ain,  and 
<Jfo«.f»,  to  run  ;  a  preternatural  regurgitation  of  the  peccant 
humours  to  the  inner  and  more  noble  parts. 

PA'LING  (Husb.)  a  sort  of  fence  which  is  sometimes  used 
to  part  off  fields,  gardens,  &c. 

PA'LING-MAN  (Larv)  a  merchant  denizen  born  in  Eng- 
land mentioned  in  Stat.  1 1  Hen.  7. 

PALINO'DIA  (Poet.)  Tia-MyuiU,  a  recantation,  or  unsaying 
what  one  has  said  or  written  before. 

PALIS.A.'DE  (Hort.)  a  fine  sort  of  paling  set  up  as  a  fence 
in  gardens. 

PALISA'DES  (Fort.)  are  strong  sharp-pointed  stakes  set 
up  in  the  ground  to  keep  off  an  enemy. 

PA'LISES  (Her.)  a  term  for  a  range  of  pali- 
sadoes before  a  fortification  represented  on  a 
fess,  rising  up  a  considerable  length,  and 
pointed  at  the  top,  with  the  field  appearing 
between  them,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

PALIU'RUS  (Bot.)  the  Rhamnus  jyaliurus  of 
Linnaeus. 

PALL  (Cust.)  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  velvet,  thrown  over  a  coffin 
at  a  funeral. 

Pall  (Ecc.)  an  ornament  made  of  lamb's  wool,  which  the 
pope  bestows  on  archbishops,  &c.  for  which  they  pay  a 
great  price. 

Pall  (Her.)  a  cross;  the  archiepiscopal  orna- 
ment sent  from  Rome  to  the  metropolitans,  is 
represented  in  coat  armour  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  Y,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

PA'LLA   (Ant.)  a  mantle  among  the  Romans 
which  was  thrown  over  the  gown  called  slola. 
Virg.yEn.  1.  1,  v.  652. 

Ferrejubet  pallam  signit,  auroque  rigentem. 

Horat.  1.1,  sat.  2,  v.  97. 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa,  ei  circumdata  falla. 

Ovid.  Amor.  1. 3,  v.  13. 

Virginei  criiies  auro  gemmAque  premuntur^ 
£t  tegei  auratos  palla  superba  pedes. 

Liv.  1.  27,  c.  4  ;  Apul.  Met.  1. 1 1  ;  Suet,  in  Cal.  c.  54 ;  Ter- 
lull,  de  Pall.,-  Serv.  in  .En.;  Ferrar.  de  Re  Vest.  1.  1, 
c.  3,  &c. 

Palla  (Archaol.)  a  canopy,  such  as  is  borne  over  a  king  at 
his  coronation;  also  an  altar-cloth. 

PALLA'DIUM  (Ant.)  a  Trojan  statue  of  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva, or  Pallas,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  city  was  supposed 
to  depend;  it  having  been  given  out  that,  while  they  retained 
this  sacred  image,  Troy  would  be  safe,  wherefore  it  is 
said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses  out  of 
Minerva's  temple.  The  Romans,  imagining  that  lEne&s 
had  brought  the  true  Palladium  with  him  into  Rome,  pre- 
served it  with  the  utmost  care  as  their  safeguard  ;  whence 
the  terra  palladium  has  acquired  its  modern  meaning  of  a 
bulwark.  Lucan,  1.  1,  v.  597;  Dionys.  1.  2;  Herodian. 
1.1,  C.14. 

Palladiu.m  (Min.)  a  sort  of  metal  drawn  from  crude  pla- 
tina. 

PA'LLAS  (Astron.)  a  new  planet  discovered  by  Dr.  Gibers 
of  Bremen,  in  1802.  It  is  situated  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  is  larger  than  Ceres,  but  of  a  less 
ruddy  colour  ;  it  is  marked  thus    ^  . 

PALLA'SSIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  3  Polygamia, 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  common, — Con.  compoiinil. — 
Stam.  Jii'ameiits  five;  anlhers  tubular. — PisT.  germ  in- 
ferior; sti/le  filiform;  sti^i^ma  bifid. — Pek.  none;  seeds 
solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pallassin  halmijhlia, 
seu  Coreopsis. 

PA'LL.ATS   [Mech.)  \idc  PnllrLu 

PA'LL.AX  {Alch.)  an  imaginary  stone  composed  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

PALLE-MAI'LLE  {.Sport.)  a  game  where  a  round  bowl  is 
struck  with  a  mallet  through  a  high  arch  of  iron,  standing 
at  cither  end  of  an  alley. 
PA'LLET  (Her.)  the  diminutive  of  the  pale, 
being  one  half  of  its  breadth.  Several  pallets 
may  be  borne  in  one  escutcheon,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example.  "  He  beareth  argent  three 
pallets,  wavy  gules,  by  the  name  of  Dowites." 

P.iLi.ET  {Meclt.)  an  instrument  made  of  a  squir- 
rel's tail,  and  used  in  gilding  to  take  up  the 
gold  leaves  from  the  pillow. 

Pallet  (Mar.)  a  partition  in  a  hold,  in  which,  by  laying 
some  pigs  of  lead,  &c.  the  ship  may  be  sufficiently  bal- 
lasted. 

Pallet  (Paint.)  a  thin  oval  piece  of  wood  on  which  paint- 
ers keep  their  colours. 

PALLETO'QUE  (Archceol.)  a  cassock,  or  short  coat  with 
sleeves. 

PA'LLETS  (Mech.)  those  pieces,  or  levers,  in  clocks  and 
watches,  connected  with  the  pendulum,  or  balance,  which 
receive  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  spring  wheel. 

PA'LLETTING  Hatches  (Mar.)  small  apertures  in  the  fore- 
magazine  of  a  ship. 

PALLIA'TiE  (Ayit.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  such 
plays  as  laid  their  plot  in  (irecce,  and  required  the  per- 
formers to  appear  in  Grecian  habits,  in  distinction  from 
tlie  togatce,  in  which  the  scene  and  the  dresses  were  Ro- 
man.    Interpres  Vet.  .Jnven.  sat.  1,  v.  3. 

PALLIA'TION  (Med.)  a  method  of  applying  medicines 
for  diminishing  pain,  or  the  acrimony  of  disorders. 

PA'LLIATIVE  Indication  (Med.)  is  where  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease  are  too  alarming  to  have  the  cure  deferred  till 
the  disease  on  which  it  depends  is  removed. — Palliative 
cure,  that  which  is  uffected  in  case  of  a  palliative  indica- 
tion ;  or  the  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  the 
cause  of  it  still  remaining. 

PA'LLIER  (Archit.)  a  landing-place  on  a  staircase,  or  a  step 
broader  than  the  rest. 

PALLIFICA'TION  {Archit.)  the  piling  or  strengthening 
the  groundwork  with  piles. 

PA'LLIO  co-operire  (Archceol.)  an  ancient  custom  for  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  to  stand  with  their  parents,  when 
they  intermarried,  under  a  cloth  extended  during  the  cere- 
mony. This  was  a  sort  of  adoption,  by  which  the  children 
were  taken  to  be  legitimate,  although  by  the  common  law 
they  remained  illegitimate. 

PA'LLIOLUM  (Ant.)  a  little   hood,  or  covering  for  the 
head  of  females,  which  was  peculiarly  the  dress  of  nymphs, 
or  loose  women. 
Juv.  sat.  3,  V.  94'. 

Uiorem  Conicedus  agitp  vet  Dorida  iiullo 
Cultam  patiiolo. 

Marl.  1. 9,  epig.  33. 

Italic  voh,  qua-  fac'diit  qiuz  paltiotata  vagatur. 

Ovid.de  Art.  I.  I,  v.  733. 

Argnatet  mucit's anitnum ;  nee  turpe putaris 
I'atliiilum  nitidis  iniposuiist  conii-s. 

Seliec.  Epist.  IH;   Quintil.  1.  11,  c.  3;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.2; 
Tcrtull.  de  Pall.  p.  309. 
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PALLISA'DO  (Furt.)  vk\e  Palisade. 

PALLI'SSE  (Hfr.)  v\dc  Palises. 

PA'LLIU.M  (Ant.)  i?!ii-Mii.u.;  an  \ipper  garment  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the  Romans;  whence  the  for- 
mer were  distinguished  by  the  e[)itliet  piUiati,  and  the 
latter  by  that  of  togati.  Val.  Mav.  1. 2,  c  '2 ;  Plut.  dc  Ati- 
diend. ;  Suet  in  Aug.  c.^ii;  Tertull.  de  Pall.  c.  1  ;  JElian. 
Var.  Hist.  1.  1,  c.  ICi;  Cassian  dc  Habit.  Monach. ;  A'on, 
1.  14,  C.26;  Isidor.].  19,  c.2i. 

Pallium   (Archceol.)  this  word  was   used   much  among  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  for  a  cloak,  whence  the  phrase 
pallio  co-operire.   [vide  Pallio'] 
PALM  (Bot.)  the  Areca  catechu  of  LInna;us. 

Palm  (.-inat.)  the  inner  part  of  the  hand. 

Palm   (Com.)  the  measure  of  a  hand's   breadth,   or  three 

inches. 
Palm   (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  instead  of  a  thimble,  in 
sewing  of  canvas,  sails,  &c. 

P.ILM  of  an  anchor  (Mar.)  the  flook,  or  broad  part  which  fixes 
into  the  ground. 

PALM-SU'ND  AY  (Ecc  )  the  sixth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  the 
next  before  Easter;  so  called  because  the  people  went 
on  that  day  with  boughs  of  palms  and  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  to  meet  our  Saviour  on  his  entrance  into  Je- 
rusalem. 

PA'LM  WORM  (Ent.)  an  insect  in  America  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  extremely  swift  in  its  motion,  having  an 
incredible  number  of  feet,  and  two  claws  at  the  head  and 
tail,  with  which  it  wounds  and  poisons  persons,  putting 
tiieni  to  intolerable  pain  for  twenty-four  hours. 

PALMA'DA  (Archceol.)  or  palmata,  a  blow  upon  the  hand 
with  a  palmer  or  ferula. 

PA'LM^  (Bot.)  the  sixth  family,  and  the  first  of  the  nine 
great  tribes,  nations,  or  casts,  into  which  Linnaeus  has  di- 
vided all  vegetables. 

PALMA'RE  hordeum  {Archceol.)  palm-barley,  or  sprat- 
barley. 

PALM  A'RIS  (Anat)  an  epithet  for  two  muscles  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  namely,  the  Pcdmaris  longus  ct  brevis. 

PALMA'TUS  (Bot.)  palmate  ;  an  epithet  for  a  root  or  leaf; 
radix  palmata,  a  root  consisting  of  several  oblong  tubes  or 
knobs,  spreading  out  like  the  fingers,  as  iu  some  sorts  of 
Orchis  ;  folium  pahnatum,  a  palmate  leaf. 

Palmatus  is  also  the  Orchis  latifolia  of  Linnasus. 

PALME  (Com.)  a  measure  in  Spain  equal  to  seven  inches 
and  a  half;  at  Genoa,  nine  inches  and  near  three  quarters. 

PA'LM  ER  (Ecc.)  so  called  from  the  statf  of  palm-tree  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand ;  a  pilgrim  that  visited  holy  places : 
he  was  distinguished  from  pilgrims  in  general  b}'  his  pro- 
fession of  poverty,  and  living  on  alms  as  he  travelled. 

PA'LMER  ivorm  (Ent.)  vide  I'alm  IVorm. 

PALME'TTO  {Bot.)  the  Chamcerops  of  Linnaeus. 

PALMIFO'LIA  (Hut.)  the  Zamia  furfurucea  of  Linnaius. 

PA'LMIPEDE  {Orn.)  web-footed;  an  epithet  for  birds. 

PA'LMIPES  (Ant.)  a  Roman  long  measu.e,  containing  a 
foot  or  a  palm. 

PA'LM  IS  q/finis  (Bot.)  the  G>ias  cauliflora  of  Linnxus. 

PALMLSTRY,  the  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  certain  lines 
or  marks  on  the  palms  of  the  Iiands. 

PALM  .lU'NCUS  (Bid.)  the  Calamus  rotang  of  Linnaeus. 

PA'LMO  (Com.)  along  measure  in  Italy,  equal  to  something 
more  than  nine  inches  English.  The  Spanish  palmo  is 
about  eight  inches. 

PAL-MODE'CC.\  (Bot.)  the  Convolimlus paniculatus  of  Lin- 
nxus. 

PA'LMOS  (Me(/.)  from  iraAAw,  to  beat;  a  pal|)itation  of  the 
lieart. 

PALMS  (Bot.)  vide  I'almcc. 

VA'LyWh A  {Anat.)  I'tompalma,  the  hand;  the  flat  end  of 
a  rib. 
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PA'LMUS  {Anl.)    a  palm,    i.e.  four  inches,    or  a   hand'. 

breadth,      ritniv.  1.  3,  c.  1 ;  Plin.  1.  7,  c.  2. 
TA'LPEBR.E  (Anal.)  /SAi(puf'M,  the  eye-lids,   which  are  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower. 
PALPE'llLE  (Med.)  vide  Apoplexy. 

PALPITA'TION  (Med.)  a  convulsive   motion  of  any  part. 

Tlie  palpitation  of  the  heart,  if  constant,  or  frequently  re 

turning,  is  placed  as  a  genus  of  diseases  by  Cullen,  in  the 

Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spasmi. 

PA'LSY  (Med.)  vide  Paralysis. 

PALUDA.^IE'NTUM  (Ant.)  a  military  garment  worn  by  the 

officers  among  the  Uonians. 
PALUDA'PIU.M  (Bot.)  the  Apium  ^raveolens  oi  Linnseus. 
VA!h\  (Her.)  ov paleivays,  when   a  shield  is  di- 
vided into  four  or  more  equal  parts  by  per- 
pendicular lines,    consisting   of  two   different 
tinctures,    and    falling  from   the    top    to   the 
bottom,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.     "  He  bear- 
eth  paly  of  six  or  and  azure,  by  the  name  of 
Gourney." — Paly  Bendy  is  when  an  escutcheon 
is  divided  by  lines  perpendicular,  which  is  paly, 
and  then  again  by  others  diagonal  athwart  the 
shield  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 
PAMBCEOTIA   (Ant.)    7:uvu,Zo,^-U,    a   festival 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  celebrated  by 
all  the    Boeotians,  who  assembled  near  Coronea,   at   the 
temple  of  Minerva.     Strab.  1.  9;  Poll.  Ononi.  1.  6,  segm. 
:     IG'i;  Pausrin.  1.  9. 

PAMMA'CHION  (Ant)  vide  Pancratium. 
PA'.MPATHES  (Med.)  a  plaster  described  by  Paulus  iEgi- 

neta,  1.  7,  c.  17. 
PA'.MPHILUM  [Med.)  a  plaster  described  by  Galen.     De 

Com  p.  Med.  sec.  Loc.X.  \,  c.  17. 
PA'MPHLET  {Lit.)  a  small  stitched  book. 
PAMPINIFO'HMIS  (.Jho/.)   ?rom  pampinus,  a  tendril,  and 
forma,  a  likeness,  resembling  a  tendril ;  an  epithet  for  the 
spermatic  chord  and  the  thoracic  duct. 
PAN  of  a  bastion  (Fort.)  the  same  as  ihc  face  of  the  bastion. 
PA'NACE  (Bot.)  vide  Panax. 

PANACE'A  (Ant.)  ^utdr.ii'x,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Panace. 
Panacea  (Med.)  3-a>cix£ia,  from  -ar,  all,  and  axiu,  to  heal ; 
an  epithet  for  medicines  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  universal  remedies,  or  fit  for  all  diseases. 
Pan.\cea  mercurialis  (Chem.)  aBother  name  for  the  sublimate 
.    of  mercury. 

PANA'CES  (Bot.)  the  Aralia  racemosa  of  Linnaeus. 
PAKA'CHE  (Archit.)  French  for  the  triangular  part  of  an 
arch   that  contributes  towards  the  support  of  a  turret  or 
elevation  which  is  raised  on  any  building. 
PANA'DA  (Med.)  Italian,  from  panis,  bread  ;  bread  boiled 

in  water  to  the  consistence  of  pap. 
PANALE'THES  (Med.)  from  ^««,  all,  and.  uX4''.i,  true;  a 

cephalic  plaster,  so  called  from  its  certain  efficacy. 
PANAMBU  VA'LLI  (Bvt.)  the  FlaxcUaria  of  Linnaius. 
PANARI'TIA  (Med.)  vide  Paronychia. 
PANATHEN/E'A  (Ant.)  ■aa.iv.U^Mo.,  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  at  Athens.     It  was  at  first  kept  by  the 
Athenians  only,  when  it  was  called  Aii«f«ia;  but  upon  the 
junction  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  one  state  by  Theseus 
he  gave  it  the  name  of   Panathensea.     There  were  two 
feasts  of  this  name,  the  greater  and  the  less,  ditfering  prin- 
.   dpally  in  the  splendour  of  the  preparations.     The  greater 
was  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  the  month  Hecatom- 
boeon;  the  less  every  third  year,  on  the  21st  or  20th  of 
Thargalion.     In  the  f^tynXx,  nayxe>,»Kix,  or  greater  festival, 
the  -i-Mt;,  or  garment,  w  as  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
which  consisted  of  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  quali- 
ties, distinguished,  according  to  the  office  they  performed, 
into   6iiM,o(pcfci,   bearers   of  green  boughs ;    a-xx(py.ifcfci,  or 
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boat-bearers  ;  l^ftu^ifci,  bearers  of  watering-pots  ;  KMnifiifnt, 
basket-bearers ;  c?i^foipfjpo(,  seat-carriers ;  Ta»Jii^»«oi,  boj-s  who 
brought  up  the  rear,  <S:c.  Poll.  Onom.  1. 1  ;  Harpocration  ; 
Hesychius  ;  Suidris,  S)X. 
PA'NAX  (Bot.)  ^utul,  or  n-aiay.;),  the  name  of  several  plants 
in  Thcophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Plinv,  from  ;?»,  all,  and 
amu,  to  heal,  because  of  their  supposed  universal  efficacy. 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.9,  c.  12;  Dioscor.  1.3,  c.  55 ; 
Plin.  1.  25,  c.  4. 
Panax,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23 
Polygamia,  Order  2  Dioecia, 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth   proper.  —  Cor.   uni- 
versal.—  Stam.  filaments   five;   anthers   simple. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  styles  two  ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  berry 
cordate ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Panax  quinguifolia,  Aure- 
liana.  Ginseng,  seu  Araliastrum. — Panax  trfoliata,  seu 
Nasturtium,  Three-leaved  Panax. — Panax  frulicosa,  seu 
Scutellaria,  Shrubby  Panax,  &c.     Rail  Hist. 
Panax  is  also  the  Ferrula  nodijiora. 
PANCA'RPLE  (.4;U.)  garlands  of  all  sorts  of  flowers.    Fest. 

de  Verb,  Signf. 
P.ANCA'KPUS  (Ant.)  a  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  which  consisted  in  a  kind  of  chace,  where  deers, 
hares,  bullocks,  and  other  animals,  being  let  loose  in  an 
amphitheatre,  men   fell  upon  them,  and  killed  as  many  as 
they  could,  carrying  away  for  themselves  whatever  they 
caught.     Augustin.  cant.  Secicndin.  ;   Cassian.  Collai.  1.   5, 
c.  11-;  ./nstin.  Novell.  105. 
PAN'CHRE'STOS  (.Med.)  -dyy^fi^o^,  i.  e.  good  for  all  things  : 
an    epithet   for  several   medicines,    collyria,  and  the  like, 
which  were  universal  remedies.     Plin.  1.  23,  c.  7. 
PAXCHYMAGO'GUM  (Med.)  ^xyz^f^^yv" ;    an  epithet 
for  such  medicines  as  were  supposed  to  purge  all  humours 
alike. 
PANCOE'NUS  (Med.)  epidemic. 

PANCRATIA'STES  (Ant.)  one  who  was  victor  in  the  Pan- 
cratium, or  all  the  five  sorts  of  games.     Quintil.  1.  2,  c.  8 ; 
Gell.  1.  3,  c.  15 ;  Lucian.  de  Gymnas. 
PANCRA'TIUM  (Ant.)  Ta'/«pcirio» ;  an  exercise  which  con- 
sisted in  wrestling,  boxing,  and  kicking  at  the  same  time, 
or  in  which  the  hands  and  feet  were  alike  employed.     In 
this  exercise  the  combatants  threw  each  other  down,  and 
fought  rolling  on  the  ground.     Pull.  Onom.  1.3,  segm.  Ill, 
&c. ;   Senec.  de  Ben.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Plutarch.  Sympos.  1.  2,  c.  4. 
Pancratium  (Bot.)  was  a  name  given  to  the  Squilla  pusilla 
by  the  ancient  botanists,  and  also  to  the  Cicliorium,  on  ac- 
count of  their  universal  virtues. 
Pancratium,    in  the  Linnean   system,    a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Monngynia. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.    spathe   oblong. — Cor.    petals 
six. — Stam.  filaments  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — PisT.  germ 
blunt. — Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pancratium 
zeylanicum.    Narcissus,  Lilium,   seu  Catidli,   Ceylonese 
Pancratium. — Pancratium   maritimum,    seu   Pseudo-nar- 
cissus, Sea  Pancratium. — Pancratium  Utorale,  Tall  Pan- 
cratium.— Pancratium  illyrictim,  Illyrian  Pancratium,  &c. 
Clus.  Hist.;   Dod.   Pempt.;   Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.   Pin.; 
Ger.   Herb.;    Park.    2'heat.  Bot.;    Rail  Hist.;    Tourn. 
Inst, 
PA'NCREAS  (Anat.)  from  ir5»,  all,  and  Kff'a?,  flesh;  aflat 
glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  which  in  animals  is  called 
the   Sweet-Bread.     It  is  composed  of  innumerable  small 
glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  unite  and  form  one 
duct,  called  the  pancreatic  duct,  that  conveys  a  fluid  very 
similar  to  saliva  into  the  intestines,  called  the  pancreatic 
juice,  which  mixes  with  the  chyle  in  the  duodenum. 
PANCREA'TIC  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  duct  and  the  juice 
which  belongs  to  the  pancreas. 
2  R  2 
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PA'NCRENE  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  pancreas,  from  its  great  [ 

secretion. 
PANDAL/E'ON   (Med.)    a  medicine  for   disorders  in  the  i 

breast. 
PANDALI'TIUM  (Med.)  a  whitlow. 

P.\'NDANUS  (Uot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  1  Mnnandria. 

Generic  C/iaracler.    Cal.  spa/Afj  alternate.— Cor.  none. — 
Stam.  flameyits  many;    anthers    acute. — PisT.   germs 
many ;  sti/lc  none ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  yruit  large ;  seeds 
oval. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus, 
Bromelia,  Kaidi,  seu  Keyra,  Sweet-scented  Pandanus, 
or  Screw  Pine,  is  a  shrub.     Baii  Hist. 
PANDE'CTiE   (Lrtu)  ira»J'kTa.,  from  ^is,  all,  and  Siz'f^'^', 
to  receive ;  a  name  given  by  Justinian  to  the  volume  of  the 
Civil  Law  in  which  he  digested  or  comprehended  all  the 
laws  of  the  Romans  into  one  body. 
PANDE'LEA  (Med.)  a  solid  electuary. 
PANDE'MIUS   niorbus    (Med.)    a    disease  which   spreads 

among  the  people. 
PA'NDI.V  (Ant.)  7«.^i«,  an  Athenian  festival  called  after 

Paiidion.     Suidas. 
PANDICULA'TION  (Med.)  a  yawning  or  restlessness  that 

accompanies  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever. 
PANDI  PA'VEL  (Bet.)  the  Momordica  charantia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
PANDORA'TRIX  (Lam)  an  alewife  that  brewed  and  sold 

drink. 
PANDRO'SOS  (Ant.)  TWiJpso-o!,  an  Athenian  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  Pandrosus.     Hesychius. 
PANDUR/EFO'RMIS  (Dot.)  guitar-shaped;  an  epithet  for 

a  leaf  which  resembles  a  guitar  in  its  form. 
PANDY'SIA  (Ant.)  jtm^uiticc,  public  rejoicings  when,   owing 

to  the  cold,  the  mariners  were  obliged  to  stay  at  home. 
PANEGY'RIC  (Ant.)  jr«vir/fpiiM»,  a  speech  delivered  before  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  people,  which  consisted  mostly  of 
the  praises  of  some  one. 
PANE'LLA  (Archceol.)  a  schedule  or  roll  of  parchment. 
PANELLE'NIA  (Ant.)  Ta.sPiAi.ia,  a  festival  celebrated,  as 
the  name  imports,  by  an  assembly  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  Greece.     Eiislath.  II.  1.  2. 
PA'NEMUS  (Chrun.)   nu>ifi.v;,  the  Boeotian  name  for  the 

Athenian  month  Melagitrum.     [vide  Chronology'] 
PA'NGA  (Bot.)  the  Bombax  pentandrium  of  Linnaeus. 
PANICASTRE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  Cenchrus  echinalus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
PA'NIC-ORASS  (Bot.)  the  Panicum  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
PANl'CULA  (Bot.)  a  diminutive  from  panica,  seu  coma,  hair ; 
Panicle,  the  name   of  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence in  which  the  flowers  and  fruits 
are  scattered  on  peduncles  variously  sub- 
divided,   as    in    oats,    and   some   of   the 
grasses,  as  in  the   annexed  figure.     The 
panicle   is    distinguished  into  —  Panicula 
congettn,  a  heaped  panicle,  having  a  great 
abundance  of  flowers.  —  Panicula  densa, 
a  dense  or  close    panicle,    in   which  the 
flowers  are  close  as  well  as  abundant.  — 
Panicula  spicata,  approaching  in  form  to 
a  spike,    as   in  several   of  the  grasses,  which   are  com- 
monly called  spiked  grasses. — Panicula  contractu,  which 
is  more  spiked  than  the  preceding. — Panicula  coarctata,  a 
squeezed  panicle,  having  the  pedicles  spread  out  so   as  to 
form  an  acute  angle  with  the  stalk. — Panicula  diffusa,  a 
diffu.sed  panicle,  in  which  the  pedicles  spread  out  irregu- 
larly, and  to  a  greater  degree. — Panicula  divaricata,  a  diva- 
ricating panicle,  spreading  out  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse 
angli   with  the  stalk. 
PAND  )'URS  (Mil.)  Hungarian  infantry  wearing  a  loose 
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garment  fixed  to  the  bodies  by  a  girdle,      They  use  fire- 
arms, and  are  excellent  marksmen. 
PANICULA'TUS  (Bot.)  panicled,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pani- 
cle ;  an  epithet  for  a  stem,  or  for  grasses  ;  caidis  panicu- 
lulus,  a  panicled  stem,  i.  e.  having  branches  variously  sub- 
divided ;  gramina  paniculata,  grasses  having  their  fructifi- 
cations in  the  form  of  a  panicle. 
PA'NICUM  (Bot.)  a  plant  called  in  the  Greek  f^tz/ims  and 
fAjtMtn,  which  derives  its   Latin  name,  according  to  Pliny, 
from  panicula,  panicle.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  20  ;  I'lin.  1.  18,  c.7. 
Panicum,  in  the  Linncean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
3  Triandrin,  Order  2  Digynia. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.   perianth  small. —  CoR.   two- 

valved. — St  am.  Jilaments  three;  anthers  oblong Pist. 

germ  roundish;    styles  two;   stigmas  feathered.  —  Per. 
none  ;  seed  one.  . 

Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Panicum  verti-  , 
cillatum,    Rough    Panic   Grass.  —  Panicum   cms  galli,      I 
Three-spiked  Cock's  Foot  Panic  Grass. — Panicum  crus 
corvi,    Crow-foot  Panic   Grass.  —  Panicum    stagninum. 
Pond  Panic  Grass. — Panicum  elatius.  Tall  Panic  Grass, 
&C.       Clus.    Hist. ;    Bauh.    Hist. ;     Bauh.    Pin. ;     Ger. 
Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Rail  Hist. ;   Tourn.  Inst, 
PA'NES  de  Mandato  (Ecc.)  vide  Mandato. 
PANIO'NIA   (Ant.)  nxvimut,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  celebrated  by  a  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  Ionia.     A  bull  was  sa- 
crificed on  the  occasion ;  and  if  it  chanced  to  bellow  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  happy  omen,  because  that  sound  was 
thought  to  be  acceptable  to  Neptune.     Herod.  I.  1  ;  Strab. 
1.  5;  Eustath.  in  Horn.  II.  1.  20. 
PA'NIS  (Ant.)  vide  Artos. 

Panis  Armigerorum  (Archceol.)  the  bread  distributed  to  ser*     | 
vants.     Mon.  Angl.  torn.  i.  p.  24'0. — Panis  bisus,  coarse     ' 
bread. — Panis  blade  xvhytlof,  bread  of  a  middle  sort,  be- 
tween white  and  brown. — Panis  conventunlis,    household 
bread. — Panis  militaris,   camp  bread,   brown   biscuit,   or 
brown  George. 
Panis  cucidi  (Bot.)  the  oxalis  acetosella  of  Linnaeus. — Panis 

porcimis,  a  species  of  cyclamen. 
Pasis  Jortis  el  durus   (Law)   or  ad  partem  Jbrtem  et  durum, 
i.e.  to  have  only  dry  barley  bread  and  puddle  water;  a 
punishment  to  which  those  were  condemned  who  stood 
mute  upon  their  trial. 
PANNA   (Bot.)  the  Polypodittm  parasiticum  of  Lmnxus. 
PANNA'DE  (Man.)  the  curvetting  or  prancing  of  a  mettle- 
some horse. 
PA'NNAGE    (Law)    the    feeding  of  swine    upon    mast  in 
woods  ;  also  the  money  paid  for  the  licence  of  having  pan- 
nage, and  likewise  a  tax  upon  cloth.   Stat.  JVest.2;  I'iEd.l, 
St.  1,  c.  25;   Crompt.  ,/urisd.  155. 
PA'NNEL  (Mcch.)  a  pane  or  square  of  wainscot,  &c.;  also 

a  saddle  for  carrying  burdens  on  horseback. 
Pannel  (Falcon.)  the  pipe  next  to  the  fundament  of  a  hawk. 
Pannel  (Law)  the  roll  of  paper  or  parchment,  on  which 
are   written   the   names   of  the  jurors  returned   by  the 
sheriff. 
PANNl'CULUS  (Anat.)  is  the  same  as  A/cm5raMa,  a  mem- 
brane.— Panniculus  carnosus,  a  fat  sort  of  membrane  which 
covers  the  whole  body. 
PA'NNIER  (Mech.)  a  dorser,  or  basket  to  carry  bread  on 

horseback. 
Pann'ier  (Cus.)  or  Pannier-Man,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
the  man  who  wound  the  horn,  and  rang  the  bell  at  Inns  of 
Court.     It  is  now  commonly  applied  to  all  the  domestics 
who  wait  in  the  hall  at  the  time  of  dinner. 
PANNO'NICA  (Bot.)  Hawkweed. 
PA'NNUS  (Med.)  a  disease  in  the  eye  when  a  fleshy  web 

covers  it. 
PANO'CHIiE  (Med.)  buboes  in  the  groin. 
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PANOPHO'BIiE  (Med.)  that  kind  of  melancholy  which  is 
attended  with  groundless  fears. 

PA'NOPLY  (Ant.)  fravoTiMx,  from  tS;,  all,  and  o^Aa,  arms; 
complete  armour. 

PANO'RPA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Keuropterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  lengthened  into  a  horny  probos- 
cis ;  feelers  four,  nearly  equal ;  stemmata  three ;  antenna 
filiform,  longer  than  the  thorax ;  tail  of  the  male  armed 
with  a  chelate  appendage. 

PA'NSIES  {Bot.)  the  Viola  tricolor  of  Linnaeus. 

PA'NTAIS  (Falcon.)  or  Pantas,  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
as  applied  to  the  hawk. 

PANTALOO'NS  (Cus.)  in  French  pantalon,  a  garment 
which  formerly  consisted  of  the  breeches  and  stockings  of 
the  same  stuff  fastened  together.  A  similar  sort  of  dress  of 
the  same  name  is  still  in  use. 

PA'NTAS  ( Vet.)  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  a  disease  in  cattle. 

PA'NTERS  (Sport.)  nets  or  toils  to  catch  deer. 

PANTHE'A  (.4>it.)  from  lac,  all,  and  ho^,  god,  certain  statues 
which  represent  the  figures  of  all  the  gods. 

PANTHE'ON  (Ant.)  itmhm,  an  ancient  temple  at  Rome 
dedicated  to  all  the  heathen  deities.  It  has  since  been 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  name  is  now  ap- 
phed  to  places  of  public  amusement  where  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  representation. 

PA'NTHER  (Zool.)  the  Pardtisfelis,  a  fierce  animal  resem- 
bling the  tiger,  which  is  marked  with  circular  spots  in  the 
upper  parts,  and  with  stripes  in  the  lower. 

PA'NTHER  A  {.Ant.)  a  drag  net  to  take  all  kinds  of  fowl. 

PANTHERrNji  3/e»j;a?  (Ant.)  tables  of  cedar,  .so  grained 
and  spotted  as  to  resemble  the  skin  of  the  panther,  Plin. 
1.  13,  c.  15. 

PANTOGRAPH  (Meeh.)  vide  Parallelogram. 

PANTOME'TRE  (Mech.)  TavTi^sTfo.,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument for  measuring  all  sorts  of  angles,  heishts,  lengths, 
&c. 

PANTOMI'MI  (Ant.)  those  who,  by  antic  dances  and  mimic 
gestures,  represented  the  actions  of  men,  so  called  from 
a-»T«,  all  things,  and  ibifi^oi,  an  imitator,  i.  e.  an  universal 
mimic. 

PA'NTRY  (Archit.)  in  French  paneiiere,  Italian  panatera, 
from  pants,  bread,  signified  originally  a  bread  closet,  but 
is  now  employed  to  denote  any  small  apartment  in  a  house 
which  is  used  to  hold  the  daily  provisions  of  the  table. 

PA'NTONS  (Man.)  or  pantable  shoes,  a  sort  of  horse-shoes 
for  narrow  and  low  heels. 

PAR-AGULA  (Bot.)  the  Agallochum  of  Linnaeus. 

PAO'LO  (Com.)  a  Roman  coin,  worth  about  5^d.  sterling ; 
the  paolo  at  Florence  is  worth  about  i^d.  sterling. 

PA'PAL  croxi-n  (Her.)  the  Pope's  tiara  or 
crown,  is  otherwise  called  the  Triple 
crown,  because  it  is  a  cap  of  silk,  envi- 
roned with  three  crowns  of  gold,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure. 

PAPA'VER  (Bot.)  fLwut,  Poppy,  a  well  known  j.> 
plant,  which  is  called  Cereale  by  Virgil,  because  it  was 
used  by  Ceres  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  Proserpine,  ac- 
cording to  Servius ;  or  because  it  was  discovered  by  Ceres, 
according  to  Eusebius. 
Virg.GeorgA.l,  v.  211. 

Nfc  non  et  Uni  segetem  et  Cereale  papaier 
Tempits  humo  tegere. 

Cdlimack.  Hymn.  Cerer. 

Virgil  also  calls  it  soporiferum. 
£n.  1.  4,  v.  4«6. 

Spargeni  humida  nulla  sopm-i/m/Mia  papaxxr. 
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Ovid  makes  the  night  to  be  crowned  with  poppy. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4. 

Interea  placidam  redimita  papnvere frontem 
Nox  ivnit. 

Papaver,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
13  Polyandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal. perianth  two-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
fonr.—  SrAM.  Jilaments  numerous;    anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germ  roundish;  style  none;  stigma  peltate. — Per. 
capsule  crowned  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Papaver  hybri- 
dum,    seu   Argemonc,  Round-headed  Poppy. — Papaver 
argemone.     Long    Prickly -headed    Poppy.  —  Papaver 
rhceas.  Corn   or   Red  Poppy,    &c.;    but  the — Papaver 
alpinum,  Alpine  Prickly-headed  Poppy,  and  the — Pa- 
paver camlirician,  Welch  Poppy,  are  perennials.     Bauh. 
Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;    Park.  Tlieat.  Bot.; 
Raii  Hist. ;   Tourn.  hist. 
Papaver  is  also  the  Cucubalus  behen  of  Linnaeus. 
PA'PER  (Mech.)  any  substance  which  is  manufactured  so  as 
to  be  fit  to  write  on  ;  it  is  so  called  from   the  Egyptian 
Papyrus,  which  was  first  used  for  this  purpose.     Paper  is 
now  made  of  linen  rags,  and  is  of  different  kinds,  namely 
— As  to  their  colour,  white,  brown,  blue,  &c. — As  to  their 
quality,  fine,  second,  bastard,  superfine,  hotpressed,  yel- 
low-wove, &c. — As  to  their  use,  writing,  printing,  drawing, 
cap,  cartridge,    copy,    chancery,   post-paper,   &c. — As  to 
their  dimensions,    pot,    foolscap,    crown,    demy,    medium, 
royal,  superroyal,  imperial,  elephant,  atlas,  &c.     To  these 
may  be  added — Printed  Paper,   to  hang  rooms  with. — 
Stamped  Paper,  to  write  deeds,  &c.  on. — Ruled  Paper,  for 
account  books. — Blotting  Paper,  which  is  not  sized,  and 
in  which  the  ink  readily  sinks. —  Teint  or  demi-tcint  paper, 
a  paper  for  designing  on. — Bisterd  Paper,    white  paper 
washed  over  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  soot-water,  which  is 
used  to  save  the  labour  of  the  crayon.  —  Marble  Paper, 
which  is  painted  with  various  colours,  and  used  in  book- 
binding. 
Paper  (Com.)    among  bankers  signifies  bills  of  exchange, 
promissor}'  notes,  S:c. — Paper  Currency,  bank  notes  which 
are  current,  in  lieu  of  the  precious  metals,  which  arc  termed 
the  metallic  currency. — Paper  Credit,  any  transfer  made  on 
the  credit  of  another  by  means  of  a  written  paper,  contain- 
ing an  obligation,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  &c. 
PAPER-OFFICE  (Laiv)  an  ancient  office  within  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  wherein  all  the  public  papers,  writings,  &c. 
were  deposited. 
PAPE'TTA    (Com.)    a   coin  at  Rome,    worth  about   lid. 

sterling. 
PA'PIA  (Bot.)  the  Lamium  orvala  of  Linnaeus. 
PAPI'LIO  (Ent.)  the  Butterfly ;  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
Lepidopterous  Order,  having  the  antenna,  growing  thicker 
towards  the   tip,  and  generally  ending  in  a  knob ;  wings, 
when  sitting,  erect,  and  meeting  together  over  the  abdomen. 
Species.     As  the  species  of  this  tribe  of  insects  are  very 
numerous,   they  were  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  and  those  again  into  candidi,  festivi,  gem- 
mati,phalerati,rurales,  urbicoltv,  according  to  the  colour 
and  form  of  their  wings.    These  insects  feed  on  the  nectar 
of  flowers,  and  the  moisture  exuding  from  trees.     The 
larva  are  active,  and  furnished  with  sixteen  feet ;  some- 
times spinous,  and  sometimes  naked ;  feeding  voraciously 
on   the  leaves  of  various  plants.     The  pupa  is  naked, 
quiescent,  and  attached  to  trees  or  other  substances,  by 
filaments  either  from  the  tip  or  middle. 
PA'PILION.\'CE^  (Bot.)  papilionaceous  flowers,  or  such 
flowers  as  have  a  papilionaceous  corolla,     [vide  Papiliona- 
ceus]     It  is  the  name  of  tlie  fifty-first  Order  in  Linnasui' 
Fragments,  and  the  thirty-second  of  his  Natural  Orders. 
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PAPILIONA'CEUS  (Bot.)  from  papiUo,  a  butterfly;  pa- 
pilionaceous, or  butterrty-shaped  ;  an  epithet  for  tiie  co- 
rolla, which  is  remarkable  in  some  flowers,  particularly  of 
the  pea  kind;  corolla papilionacea,  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
is  generally  four-petalled  ;  the  lower  petal,  being  shaped 
like  a  bout,  is  called  carina,  the  Keel ;  the  upper  petal, 
which  spreads  and  rises  upward,  is  named  vcxillum,  the 
Standard  or  Banner ;  the  two  side  ones  standing  singly,  are 
called  ahc,  the  Wings.  The  keel  is  sometimes  split,  and 
then  the  corolla  is  five-petalled.  This  sort  of  corolla  is 
found  mostly  in  the  Order  Decandria,  Class  Diadelphia, 
of  Linnaeus'  Artificial  System. 

PAPI'LLA  (Aimt.)  the  nipple  or  teat  of  a  breast. 

VAVl'LLJE  iiifeslinorum  {Anal.)  small'glandulcs  or  kernels 
which  abound  in  the  intestines,  and  serve  to  secrete  the 
chyle. 

PAPILLA'RUM  procesKus  (yliiat.)  the  extremities  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  which  convey  the  slimy  humours  by  the 
fibres  that  pass  through  the  os  cribriforme. 

PAPILLO'NE  (Ilcr.)  a  field  divided  into  variegated  specks 
resembling  the  wing  of  a  butterfly. 

PAPILLO'SUS  (Bot.)  vide  Papulo.sus. 

PAPI'IllA   (Bot.)  the  GdhijUus  villosa  of  Linna;us. 

PA'PIST  (Ecc.)  one  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion. 
Persons  of  this  profession  are  commonly  thus  denominated 
in  law. 

PAPPO'PHORUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Tri- 
anclria.  Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-flowered.  —  Cor. 
nlume  two-valved. — Stam.  f  laments  three ;  anthers  ob- 
long.— PiST.  germ  ovate;  stijles  two;  stigmas  villose. — 
Per.  none;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pappophorum  alopecii- 
roideum. 

PA'PPUS  (Bot.)  in  English  called  the  Down,  and  in 
French  aigrette,  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  Corona  seminis  pen- 
nacea  pilosave  volitans,  i.e.  a  feathery  hairy  flying  crown  to 
the  seed.  The  pappus  is  distinguished  into  plnmosus,  when 
it  resembles  a  feather  in  its  form  ;  capillaris,  pilosus,  or  sim- 
plex, when  it  is  hairy,  and  the  hairs  are  undivided;  sessilis, 
sessile,  when  it  is  placed  immediately  on  the  seed ;  and 
stipitatiis,  stipitate,  or  stiped,  when  there  is  a  thread  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  seed.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of 
this  light  down,  that  the  seeds,  being  buoyed  up  in  the  air, 
are  transported  by  the  winds  to  different  parts. 

PA'PULA  (Med.)  a  swelling  with  many  reddish  pimples, 
which  eat  and  spread  after  the  manner  of  the  smallpox. 

PA'PYRUS  (Bot.)    xctTTVfOi,  an   Egyptian    plant   which  was 
employed  for  various  purposes,  but  particularly  for  writu)g 
paper. 
Mart.  1.  3,  ad  suum  Libriifn. 

CLvrdtjUai  madida  tcgas pnpyro. 

Juv.  Sat.  7,  V.  100. 

Namque  oblita  modi  milUsima  pagina  surgit 
Omnibui,  et  crcscit  muUd  damnosa  papyro. 

It  was  also  used  for  candles  ; 
Epigramtnat. 

also  for  cords ; 
Anacreon. 

'O  i'  'ifot,  x'TiSja  (^(r«? 

Miiu  ffoX  ^MKnu'-u. 

and,  lastly,  the  timber  was  used  in  the  building  of  ships, 
which  were,  on  that  account,  cMnApapyracea:  Naves.  Thcu- 
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phrast.  1.   t,  c.  9;   Diotcor.  1.1,  c.  115;    Strab.  1.  ult.» 
Plin.  1.  13,  c.  11  ;  Columel.l  1,  c.  6;  Apul.  Met.  1.  1. 

PAR  impar  (Ant.)  iifTut  Jj  TtifiTTx,  i.  e.  even  or  odd  ;  a  game 
of  chance  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
consisted  in  guessing  whether  the  number  of  things  in  a 
person's  hands  was  even  or  odd  ;  if  one  guessed  right  he 
was  entitled  to  the  whole  as  his  prize,  if  wrong  he  for- 
feited an  equal  quantity.  To  this  game,  which  is  known 
in  modern  times  by  a  similar  name,  allusions  are  occa- 
sionallj' made  by  the  ancient  poets.  Aristoph.  in  Pint,; 
Herat.  1.  2,  sat.  3,  v.  248;  Poll.  1.  9,  c.  7;  Ovid  de  Nuc. 
V.  79  ;  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  7L 

Fav.  nf  Exchange  (Com.)  the  equality  of  two  current  coins 
in  different  countries  given  in  exchange,  the  one  for  the 
other ;  henco  the  par  between  London  and  Amsterdam, 
or  between  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  &c. 

Par  Vagum  (Anat.)  a  pair  of  nerves  arising  below  the  audi- 
tory ones  from  the  sides  of  the  oblongated  marrow. 

PA'RA  (Com.)  a  small  Turkish  coin  worth  not  quite  a 
halfpenn}'. 

PAIIA'BOLA  (Math.)  3-ap«/3»;ia,  one  of  the  three  sections, 
which  arise  from  the  cutting  a  cone  geo- 
metrically by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where 
the  cone  V  C  B  is  cut  by  a  plane  A  D  E, 
which  is  parallel  to  V  B.  Of  this  pa- 
rabola A  i  is  the  axis,  D  i,  or  6  E,  the 
two  ordinates. — Parabolas,  of  the  higher 
kind,  are  algebraic  curves,  defined  by  the 
general  equation  a"~'  x  =  i/",  that  is, 
either  a^  j:  :=:  i/i,  or  «3  x  =  i^i,  or  a<  x 
=  7/^,  &c. —  Cartesian  Parabola,  a  curve  of  the  second 
order  expressed  by  the  equation  x  j/  =.  a  x^  +  b  x'^  + 
c  X  +  a,  containing  four  infinite  legs,  i.  e.  two  hyperbolic 
ones,  and  two  parabolic  ones.  —  Diverging  Parabola,  a 
name  given  by  Newton  to  a  species  of  five  different  lines 
of  the  third  order  expressed  by  the  equation  y'-  =  a  x^ 
-\-  b  x'^  +  c  X  -\-  a. 

Parabola  (Rhet.)  a  figurative  mode  of  speech  which  con- 
sists in  illustrating  a  subject  by  similies  and  comparisons. 
Aristot.  Rhct.  1.2,  c.  20  ;  Dionys.  Art.  Rhet.  c.  9  ;  Senec. 
Epist.  59  ;  Quintil.  1.  5,  c.  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Hermog.  1.  3  ;  Mi- 
nutian,  trifi  'nnxf'^.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  731 ;  Apsin.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  701 ; 
Demet.  ad  Eloc.  §  89. 

PARABOL.VNI  (Ant.)  ff«f«/3o^«<o<,  those  who  fought  with 
wild  beasts.     Cassiodor.  Hist.  Tripart.  1.  11. 

Pauabolani  (Ecc.)  ecclesiastics  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church,  who  attended  on  the  sick  in  hospitals,  exposing 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  dangers.  Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  22;  de  Episcop.  et  Clcr. ;   Baron.  Annal.  ann. 

iie. 

PARABO'LIC  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what,  belongs  to  a 
parabola. — Parabolic  Asymptote,  a  parabolic  line  approach- 
ing to  a  curve  so  that  they  never  meet. — Parabolic  Conoid, 
a  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  about  its 
axis.  This  solid  is  ccjual  to  half  its  circumscribed  cylinder, 
—  Parabolic  Pyramadoid,  or,  according  to  Wallis,  the 
paraboUcus  Cuneus,  a  solid  figure  so  called  from  its  forma- 
tion, which  supposes  all  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  of  a 
parabola  to  be  so  placed  that  the  axis  shall  pass  perpen- 
dicularly through  their  centres.  —  Parabolic  _ 
Space,  the  space,  or  area,  contained  between 
the  curve  of  the  parabola  and  a  whole  ordinate 
B  C  ;  this  is  }  of  the  circumscribing  paral- 
lelogram B  C'  U  E. — Parabolic  Spindle,  a  solid 
figure  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola 
about  its  base,  or  double  ordinate. — Parabolic  Spiral,  vide 
Helicoid  Parabola. 

PARABO'LIPORM  Curves  (Conic.)  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  parabolas  of  a  higher  order. 
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PARABOLO'ID  (Conic.)  vide  Parabolic  Conoid. 
PAl'iA'BOLKSM  (Algeb.)  the  division  of  the  terms  of  an 
equation  by  a  known  quantit)'  that  is   involved  or  multi- 
plied in  the  first  term 
PAUABOLOI'DHS  (Conic.)  Parabolas  of  the  higher  order, 
otherwise  called  injinite  Parabolas,  whicli  are  defined  by 
the  general  equation  of  a"'"  x"  =  y". 
PAKACENTE'^IS  (Surg.)   Ta(j«iti>r<(n--,  the   perforation  of 
the  chest  for  the  discharge  of  corrupt  matter  lodged  there- 
in ;  or  of  the  abdomen   for  the  discharge  of  water,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dropsy. 

PAKACE'KTRIC  Motion  (A^lron.)  a  term  in  modern  astro- 
nomy for  so   mucli   as  the    revolving   planet   approaches 
nearer  to,  or  recedes  farther  from,  the  sun,  or 
centre   of    attraction :    thus,    if,  as   in  the  an-      ;\,     ^ 
nexed  figure,  a  planet  in  A   move  towards  B, 
then  is  S  B  —  S  A  =  i  B,  where  S  denotes  the 

place  of  the  sun Paracentric   Solicitation  of 

Gravity,  is  the  same  as  the  vis  centripeta,  and  is 
expressed    by   the   line  A  L,   drawn   from    the     V 
point  A,  parallel  to  the  raj'  S  B,  infinitely  near     * 
S  A,  till  it  intersect  the  tangent  B  L. 

PARA'CHRONISM  (Citron.)  an  error  in  chronology,  a 
mistaking  the  time  of  any  action,  or  circumstance  in 
history. 

PA'RAOHU'TE  (Mec/i.)  or  Fall-breaker,  an  instrument  in 
the  form  of  an  umbrella,  by  which  a  person  may  descend 
from  any  height  in  the  air.  It  usually  accompanies  the 
air  balloon. 

PAR.\'CIUM  (Archceol.)  the  tenure  which  is  between 
partners. 

PARACLE'TE  (Bibl.)  77«(iy.>.^>^,  an  epithet  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 

PARACMA'STICOS'(Mff/.)  T«p«x/A«f.xJ5,  declining;  an 
epithet  for  a  fever,  &c. ;  in  distinction  from  the  ccKfA,cci-iKCi, 
[vide  Acmosticos'] 

PARA'CME  (Med.)  z-xfcixfi,]-,,  a  decline,  applied  either  to  a 
disease,  or  the  life  of  a  person. 

PA'RACOPE  (Med.)  T«p<r«T,,  a  slight  delirium. 

PARACRU'SIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Paracope. 

PARACU'SIS  (Med.)  from  s-ap«,  wrong,  and  axeuu,  to  hear; 
depraved  hearing,  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  CuUen's  No- 
sology, Class  Locales,  Order  Dysa-sthescv. 

PARACYNA'NCHE  (Med.)  a  species  of  quinsy  to  which 
dogs  are  subject. 

PARA'DE  (Md.)  any  place  where  troops  assemble  to  go 
tliough  their  exercise,  or  undergo  inspection.  —  Parade 
Off.cer,  an  officer  who  attends  to  the  minutiae  of  military 
duty,  but  who  is  not  remarkable  for  military  skill. 

PARADIA'STOLE  (Rhet^  a-ap«Jiar»A»,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
where  the  orator  enlarges  or  descants  upon  any  matter. 
Rutil.  Lup.  1.  1,  c.  *. 

PA'RADIGM  (Gram.)  jraf<!Jfty^a,  an  example ;  a  specimen 
of  any  conjugation  of  a  verb,  particularly  applied  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  verbs. 

PARADI'SEA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  Pica:. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  covered  with  a  belt  of  downy 
feathers  at  the  ha&e  ; fathers  of  the  sides  very  long  ; 
two  of  the  tail -Jeat hers  marked. 
Species.  Birds  of  this  genus,  called,  in  English,  Birds  of 
Paradise,  chiefly  inhabit  New  Guinea;  whence,  in  the 
dry  season,  they  migrate  to  the  adjacent  islands. 

PARADI'SI  Granum  {Bot.)  the  Amomuni  paradisi  granum 
of  Linnaeus. 

PARADI'SUS  (Ant.)  T«p«<Jii5-o5,  signifies  properly  Paradise, 
or  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  but  was  employed  by  the  Greeks 
'  and  Latins  for  the  porch  of  their  temples. 

PARADI'SUS  (Bot.)  a  pungent  seed  resembling  the  carda- 
mon,  otherwise  called  Paradisi  granum. 

PA'RADOX  (Phil.)  !7«p«i'»?«,  from  s-«p«,  beyond,  and  <Ji'i«, 
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an  opj'nion  ;  an  extraordinary  opinion  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  absurdity  or  contradiction. 
PARADO'XI  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  buffoons  among  the  ancients, 
who   entertained  the  people  with  extempore  effusions   of 
drollery.     Schol.  Vet.  in  Juv.  sat.  S,  v.  18j. 

PAR.\DRO'.MII  (Ant.)  rapa^o^;?,  a  wall,  or  gallery,  having 
no  shelter  over  head. 

PARAGAU'p.E  (Anat.)  wreaths  of  gold,  or  silk  and  gold 
interwoven  in,  not  sewed  to,  the  garments,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Vopis.  in  Prob.  c.  i  ;  ct  Aiircl,  c.  4G  ;  Ttirncb.  Adv. 
1.  9,  c.  2. 

PARA'GIUM  (Latv)  I.  The  Peerage,  or  the  quality  of  a 
peer.  2.  The  equal  condition  of  two  parties  to  be  mar- 
ried. 3.  E(iuality  of  name,  blood,  or  dignity,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  partition  of  an  inheritance  between  coheirs. 
Co.  Litt.  16G. 

PARAGLO'SS.A  (Med.)  from  »ap«,  aside,  and  yxaa-a-ct,  the 
tongue;  a  prolapsus  of  the  tongue,  a  swelled  tongue. 

P.\RAGO'GE  (R/ict.)  -afctya^y'r.,  a  figure  in  rhetorick  where- 
by a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
Hcrmog.  Jia.'p.  fao-.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  46  ;  Eiutath.  Horn.  11. 
1.  15,  p.  104-9. 

Paragoge  (Anat.)  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one  another, 
which  is  discernible  in  their  articulation. 

PA'R.\GOX  (Print.)  in  French  paragon,  and  in  Italian  para- 
gone,  signifying  complete  or  matchless  ;  a  name  for  a  sort 
of  type  that  was  formerly  the  best  that  was  made.  It  was 
between  the  pica  and  primer  in  size.     [vi<le  Printing] 

PAR.A'GORICS  (Med.)  iTXfxyefixa,  medicines  which  assuage 
pain. 

PA'RAGRAPH  (Gram.)  T«payp«^o{,  a  collection  of  sentences 
or  periods  comprehended  between  one  break  and  another. 

Paragraph  (Print.)  a  note  of  reference,  marked  thus  ^. 

PARACiRA'PHE  (Rhct.)  ~cc(xy(u<pK,  the  concluding  or  wind- 
ing up  of  any  matter  in  discourse.  Arintol.  Rhet.  1.3,  c.S; 
Cic.  Orat.  c.  68;  Eustath.ad.  Horn.  II.  1.  1,  p.  107. 

PA'RAGU.\   (Bot.)  the  Ilex  vomitaria  of  Linna?us. 

PA'RAH  (Corn.)  a  corn  measure  in  the  East  Indies  equal  to 
rather  more  than  IS  bushels. 

PARAL.A'MPSIS  (Med.)  ^rufixx^-^^^,  a  cicatrix  in  the 
transparent  part  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

PARALIPOOIENA  (Bibl.)  7r^fu>.u9ri>fA,'.,x,  i.  e.  passed  over, 
not  spoken  of;  a  name  given  to  the  two  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, because  some  things  are  related  there  which  are 
passed  over  in  other  places. 

PARALI'PSIS  (Rhet.)  z-xfiM.-^ii,  called  by  Cicero  Prcscisio; 
a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  that  seems  to  be  passed  over 
which  nevertheless  is  designed  to  be  insisted  upon.  Cic. 
de  Orat.  1.  3,  c.  52;  Hennog.  ^.p.'  .J',  1.  2,  Ed.  Aid.  p.  226  ; 
Aristid.  JTfpi'  ;ioy.  s-o>i.  p.  650  ;  Demet.  de  Eloc.  §  263  ;  Tiber. 
Rhet.  §  5  ;  Alexand.  srspi  irx^.f/,.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  580. 

PARA'LIAS  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia paralias  oi\j\nnaius. 

PARALLA'CTIC  Angle  (Astron.)  the  angie  subtended  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  planet,  the  one  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  some  point  on  its 
surface,   [vide  Parallax] 

PARALLA'G.MA  (Med.)  from  rapaAAarri.',  to  change;  the 
transmutation  of  a  solid  part  from  its  proper  place,  as  when 
one  part  of  a  broken  bone  lies  over  another. 

PA'RALLAX  (Math.)  is  generally  taken  for  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  apparent  places  ;  thus,  in  levelling, 
it  is  taken  for  the  angle  contained  between  the  line  of  true 
level  and  that  of  apparent  level.  It  is,  however,  in  parti- 
cular applied  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  following  article. 

Parallax  (Astron.)  -xfix>.uhi;,  from  !raf«AA«inrti,  to  deviate 
from  its  course,  signifies  the  diversity  of  aspect  under 
which  any  object  appears,  arising  from  the  different  si- 
tuation from  which  it  is  beheld ;  or  more  properly  the  arc 
of  the  heavens,  intercepted  between  the  true  place  of  a. 
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star  and  its  apparent  place,  thus,  suppose 
S  to  be  the  true  place  of  a  star,  or  that 
point  of  the  heavens  B  in  which  it  would 
be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth  at  T;  then  the  apparent 
place  is  that  point  of  tlio  heavens  C  where 
a  star  appears  to  an  eye  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  E.    This  difference  of  places,  ^        ' 

measured  by  the  arc  B  C,  is  properly  the  parallax,  called 
by  Copernicus  the  commutation,  and  now  distinguished 
likewise  by  the  name  of  the  parallax  of  altitude,  because 
C  B  is  properly  the  difference  between  the  true  dis- 
tance from  the  zenith  A  B,  and  the  apparent  distance 
A  C ;  hence  the  parallax  diminishes  the  altitude  of  a 
star,  or  increases  its  distance  from  the  zenith,  and  has 
therefore  a  contrary  effect  to  the  refraction.  The  an- 
gle EST  made  at  the  centre  of  the  star  by  the  two 
fines  T  S  and  E  S,  the  one  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  and  the  other  from  the  surface,  is  called  the  paral- 
lactic angle,  being  in  fact  the  difference  between  the  two 
angles  C  E  A  and  B  T  A  under  which  the  real  and  appa- 
rent distances  are  seen  :  this  is  therefore  the  same  as  the 
parallax.  The  parallax  being  greatest  in  the  horizon,  is 
called  the  hoxizontal  parallax  EFT;  hence  it  descends 
all  the  way  to  the  zenith  D  or  A,  where  it  is  nothing,  the 
real  and  apparent  places  there  coinciding.  Parallax  in- 
creases the  right  and  oblique  ascension,  and  diminishes  the 
descension ;  it  diminishes  the  northern  declination  and  lati- 
tude in  the  eastern  part,  and  increases  them  in  the  western ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  increases  the  southern  declination  in 
the  eastern  and  western  part;  it  diminishes  the  longitude  in 
the  western  part,  and  increases  it  in  the  eastern  ;  wherefore 
parallax  has  just  opposite  effects  to  refraction.  Lastly,  the 
nearer  a  star  is  to  the  earth  the  greater  is  its  parallax ; 
thus  the  star  at  S  has  a  less  parallax  than  the  star  at  I. 
[vide  Astronomy'] 

PA'RALLEL  (Geom.)  an  epithet  applied  to  lines,  figures, 
and  bodies  that  are  every  where  equidistant  from  each 
other,  or  which,  though  infinitely  produced,  would  never 
either  approach  nearer  to,  or  recede  further  from,  each 
other. — Parallel  right  lines  are  defined  by  Euclid  to  be 
those  which,  though  infinitely  produced,  would  never 
meet,  in  opposition  to  diverging  and  converging  lines.  It 
is  also  demonstrated  in   the   rirst  Book  /5» 

of  his    Elements,    that  if  two  lines,   as    a tt^ — B 

A  B  and  C  D,  be  parallel  to  one  and   (-____/ d 

tlic   same  right  line,  as   E  F,  they  will  / 

be  parallel  to  each  other.     And  if  two    E      J^ T 

parallel  lines  be  cut  by  athird  line,asGH,  h 

then  first  the  alternate  angles  will  be  equal,  i.e.  Zi=  Z  ^, 
Z  f  =  Z  </•  Secondly,  the  external  angle  is  equal  to  the 
internal  one  on  the  same  side  of  ths  cutting  line,  namely, 
Z  c  =  Z  '/.  and  Z./=  Z  l>  ■  and,  lastly,  that  the  two  in- 
ternal angles  on  the  same  side,  namely,  ^  a  +  Z.  d,  or 
Z.  c  +  ^  I),  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. — 
Parallel  planes  axe  every  where  equidistant,  so  that  all  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  between  them  are  every  where  equal. 

Parallel  uuler,  a  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of 
two  equal  rulers,  so  connected  together  by  cross  bars  that 
with  moveable  joints  parallel  lines  may  thereby  be  drawn 
to  any  extent  when  they  are  opened. 

Parallf.l  Rays  (Opt.)  those  rays  which  keep  always  at  an 
equal  distance  in  respect  to  each  other,  from  the  visual 
object  to  the  eye,  or  proceed  in  directions  parallel  to 
each  other. 

Parallel  Sailing  (Mar.)  the  sailing  on  or  under  a  parallel 

•    of  latitude,  or  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Parai/Lel   Sphere    {Astron.)    that   situation  of  the   sphere 
where  the  equator  coincides  with   the  horizon,    and  the 
poles  with  the  zenith  and  nadir.     In  this  position  of  the 
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sphere,  which  can  only  happen  to  those  who  live  at  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  if  any  there  are,  no  stars  ever  rise  or  set, 
but  all  turn  round  in  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  well 
as  the  sun  himself,  which,  when  in  the  equinoctial,  wheelg 
round  the  horizon  the  whole  time  ;  also,  after  the  sun  rises 
to  the  elevated  pole,  he  never  sets  for  six  months  ;  and  after 
his  entering  again  on  the  other  side  the  line,  he  never  rises 
for  six  months. — Parallels  of  Altitude,  or  Almacantars,  cir« 
cles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  conceived  to  pass  through 
every  degree  and  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the 
horizon  and  zenith. — Parallels  of  Declination  are  lesser 
circles,  parallel  to  the  equinoctial. — Parallels  of  Latitude, 
otherwise  called  Circles  of  Latitude,  are  circles  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic,  or  on  the  terrestrial  sphere  to  the  equator, 
[vide  Astronomy'] 

PARA'LLELA  (Med.)  a  sort  of  scurf,  or  leprosy,  affecting 
only  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  running  down  them  in 
parallel  lines. 

PA'llALLELISM  of  the  Earth's  Axis  (Astron.)  the  parallel 
position  which  the  earth  always  preserves  in  regard  to 
itself,  in  its  progress  through  its  annual  orbit ;  so  that  if  a 
line  be  drawn  parallel  to  its  axis,  while  in  any  one  part  of 
its  orbits,  the  axis  in  all  other  parts  will  be  parallel  to  the 
same  line. 

PARALLE'LOGRAM  (Geom.)  ■!ru(x.>.x>i>.!>y^xjjjj/jci,  any  qua- 
drilateral figure  whose  oppo- 
site sides  are  parallel,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  The  line  drawn 
across  the  parallelogram,  which 
cuts  it  into  two  equal  parts,  is 
called  the  Diagonal,  as  B  D  ; 
and  when  two  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  parallelogram,  so  as  to  intersect  the  diagonal  at  the 
same  point,  they  form  four  other  parallelograms;  two  of 
which  are  called  the  complements  of  the  parallelogram,  as 
A  K  and  K  C,  in  distinction  from  the  two  others,  H  F"  and 
E  G,  which  are  l\\e  parallelograms  about  the  diameter. 
Parallelograms  are  differently  denominated  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  different  sides  and  angles ;  as  the— 
Square,  which  has  all  its  sides  equal. — Rectangle,  which 
fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.      Fig.  i. 


has  its  angles  right  angles. — Rhombus,  that  has  the  an- 
gles  oblique,  but  the  sides  equal. — Rhomboides,  which 
has  the  sides  unequal,  and  the  angles  oblique,     [vide 
Geometry] — Paraltelogram  of  an  Hyperbola,  the  paral- 
lelogram formed  by  the  two  assyniptotes  of  an  hyper- 
bola, and  the  parallels  to  them,  drawn  from  any  point 
of  the  curve. 
Parallelogram   Newtonian  (Flux.)  or  analytic,  an  inven- 
tion by  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  contrived  to  find  the  first 
term  of  a  converging  series. 
Parallelogram    (Mcch.)    Parallelism,  or  Pantograph,    a 
machine  for  the  reduction  and  copying  of  designs,  &c.— 
Parallelogram  of  Forces,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  com- 
position of  forces,  or  the  finding  a  single  force  that  shall 
be  equivalent  to  two  or  more  given  forces,  acting  in  given 
directions. — Parallelogram  Protractor,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument, which  serves  to  show  the  quantity  of  any  angle. 
PARALLELOGRA'MMIC   Protractor    (Mech.)  vide  Pa- 
rallelogram. 
PARALLELOPI'PED    (Geom.)    a  solid   figure,  contained 
under  six  parallelograms,    the  op-      ^  ,._ 

posite   sides   of    which   are   equal      ^ 
and   parallel,   as   in  the  annexed      \  '■' 

figure,  where    A  D,    A  H,    A  F,      [,  ;    i 

C  E,    BE,   and  G  E,  are  the  six   •-  "x,li_:i_  v  ^J^iiJ 
parallelograms.  ^  '^ 
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PARALLELOPLEU'RON  (Geom.)  an  imperfect  parallel- 
ogram, or  kind  of  trapezium,  two  of  whose  opposite  sides 

•'   are  parallel ;  but  the  other  two  are  not  parallel. 

PARA'LOGISM  (R/ict.)   !7«p«Aoviir/Ao;,    a  fallacious  or  dc- 

.  ceitful  way  of  arguing,  where,  from  two  propositions,  a 
false  conclusion  is  deduced. 

PARALO'PHIA  {Annt.)  a  name  given  by  some  anatomists 
to  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  near  the  ver- 

•  tebrae. 

PARALYSIS  (Med.)  the  Palsy,  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class 

•  Neuroses,  Order  Comata,  in  CuUen's  Nosology.  It  is 
known  by  the  loss  or  diminution  in  the  power  of  voluntary 
m6tion. 

PAKAME'CIUM  (Enf.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Infusoria,  which  is  a  simple  pellucid  worm,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye. 
PA'RAMENT  (Sporl.)  or  parcmoit,  the  red  flesh  between 

the  skin  and  body  of  a  deer. 
PARAME'SE  (Mils.)  s-afaju-iVi),  the  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  second  sound  of  the  second  octave,  because 
next  in  degree  to  the  middle  sound  of  their  great  system 
or  diagram.  The /rarajHese  corresponded  with  our  B  above 
the  fifth  in  the  bass. 

PARA'METER  {Conic.)  o'ffi/a  irAsufS*,  or  Latus  Rectum,  a 
constant  line  in  the  three  conic  sections,  which  is  a  third 
proportional  to  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes  in  the 
ellipse  and  hvperbola,  and  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  third 
proportional  to  any  absciss  and  its  ordinate,  [vide  Conic 
Section'] 

PARAMOU'NT  (Laio)  a  title  for  the  lord  of  a  fee  who  is 
supreme,  in  distinction  from  the  mesne  or  inferior  lord. 

PARANE'TE  (Mus.)  T^apxtin,  the  next  sound  to  the  ncic, 
or  the  acutest  sound  of  the  ancient  diapason  or  octave. 
It  was  of  three  kinds,  namely,  paranete  diczcugmenon,  irxfx- 
titTvi  Sulsv/wif-o',  the  tone  of  which  was  equivalent  to  our 
D,  under  the  first  line  in  the  treble  cliff;  -paranete  liijpcr- 
bolaon,  TrafXif.m  iTTifZoXaian,  corresponding  to  our  treble 
cliff  on  the  second  line;  paranete  synemenon,  ■nxfanT/i  o-vi/iu,- 
fjiitm,  corresponding  to  our  C  in  the  first  ledger  line  below 
in  the  bass. 

PARANOIA  (Med)  from  vxf'u,  beside,  and  >oio>,  to  under- 
stand ;  an  alienation  of  mind. 

PARANYMPHUS  (Ant.)  s-apajuu-^o?,  the  person  among 
the  ancients  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom,  and  regulated 
the  nuptial  solemnities.  Poll,  Onom.  1.  3,  segm.  40  ;  Eus- 
iath.  in  Horn.  II.  p.  516. 

PARAPE'CHYUM  {Anat.)  TrafxTtiyw^,  that  part  of  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm. 
142. 

PARAPE'GMA   (Astron.)    a  table  erected   publicly,    con- 

•  taining  an  account  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  iSrc.  I'ilruv.  1.  9,  c.  7  ;  Dioi^. 
Laer.  1.  8 ;  Suidas. ;  Bald.  Vitruv.  Lex.  ;  Salmas  in  Solin. 
p.  741. 

PA'RAPET  (Archil.)  in  Italian  parapetto,  from  pnrarc,  to 
defend,  petto,  the  breast;  a  wall  or  balcony,  breast  high, 
ranging  about  a  pillar,  tower,  &c. 

Parapet  (Fort.)  a  breast-work  raised  on  bastions,  ram- 
parts, &c. 

PARAPHERNA'LI.i  (Laic)  or  parapharnalin,  from  the 
Greek  sxpaf spa ;  those  goods  which  a  wife  brings  her 
husband  over  and  above  her  dower. 

PARAPHIMO'SIS  (Med.)  from  T^f^,  aside,  and  ^i.^^^S  to 
bridle ;  a  defect  or  disorder  in  the  prepuce,  when  it  is  so 
retracted  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  glans ;  also  a 
contraction  of  the  womb. 

PARAPHO'NIA  (Mus.)  7:afxtputM,  a  name  among  the  an- 
cients for  a  dissonance,  or  discord. 

Paraphonia  (Bled.)  from  ^apot,  aside,  i.  e.  wrong,  and  tp^'K, 
the  voice ;   a  depravation  of  the  voice ;  a  genus  of  dis- 
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eases.  Class  Locales,  Order  Dijscinesice,  in  Cullen's  Nos- 
ology. 

PA'RAPHRASE  (Lit.)  xxfi^fxc-,-,  the  illustration  of  a  text 
by  a  more  extended  explanation  in  plainer  words. 

PARAPHRENE'SIS  (Med.)  a  delirium. 

PARAPHRENI'TIS  (Med.)  from  ttx^Ic,  and  4fm-''U 
phrensy  ;  a  madness,  accompanied  with  a  continual  deli- 
rium. 

PARAPHRO'SYNE  (Med.)  ^«f«?>p»a-w'>,,  a  slight  .sort  of 
doting  in  the  imagination  and  judgment. 

PARAPLE'GIA  (Med.)  T«p«^A.:v«,  a  palsy,  seizing  all  the 
parts  of  the  bodj',  particularly  the  head. 

PARAPOPLE'XIA  (Med.)  a  slight  apoplexy. 

PARAQUE'TTO  (Orn.)  a  small  sort  of  parrot. 

PARARTHRE'MA  (Med.)  a  slight  luxation. 

PARARRY'THMOS  (Med.)  n-ap«pp!,V5,  an  epithet  for  a 
pulse  that  is  not  suitable  to  the  age. 

PA'RASANG  (/int.)  T:xfxiru.yyvii,  a  Persian  measure,  fequal 
to  about  four  English  miles.  Strab.  1.  11  ;  Plin,  1.6,  c.  26; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  SigniJ'.  ;   Hero,  in  Isagoj:;. 

PARASCE'NIUM  (Ant.)  yrxfx(rx>tnc>,  or,  as  it  was  more  com- 
monly called  by  the  Romans  pottccnium,  the  tiring  room 
among  the  ancients  ;  a  place  behind  the  scenes,  where  the 
actors  dressed  for  the  stage.     Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  segm.  109. 

PARASCE'VE  (Thcol.)  TTxpxa-xwr,,  preparation;  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  of  holidays,  especially  Easter-Eve. 

PARASEI'SMA  (Med.)  a  concussion  of  the  body,  which 
was  esteemed  a  species  of  exercise.  Hippocrat.  dc  Diict. 
1.2. 

P.ARASELE'NE  (Astron.)  7:xpx<nMri,  a  meteor  in  a  watery 
cloud,  resembling  a  moon. 

PARASEiMON  (Ant.)  ^izfar-ijU/w,  the  figure  painted  on  the 
prow  of  a  ship  among  the  ancients,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish vessels  from  each  other,  It  was  mostly  the  figure 
of  an  animal,  as  a  bull,  a  goose,  and  sometime!}  of  a  moun- 
tain, iSrc.   [vide  Militia'} 

PARASIOPE'SIS  (Rhet.)  ^ufxcrionntTK;,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
when  the  orator  mentions  a  thing  by  saying,  that  he  will 
pass  it  over.     Rntil.  Lnp.  1.  2,  c.  2;   Quint.  I.  9,  c.  3. 

PARASl'TI  (Ant.)  frapsiiriTo',  an  order  of  priests  among  the 
Greeks,  answering  to  the  Epulones,  whose  business  it  was 
to  collect  and  take  care  of  the  sacred  corn  destined  'fur 
the  service  of  the  temple.  The  Parasitus  of  Apollo  is 
mentioned  by  Martial. 
Mart.  1.  9,  ep.  29. 

Vo$  me  laurigeri  parasitnm  cUcite  Phaihi. 

Also  in  an  ancient  inscription,  AGILIO  PANTO 
MEMO,  SACERDOTI  SYNODI,  APOLLINIS 
I'ARASITO.  As  these  priests  were  supported  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  the  word  Parasitus  began  at  length  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  hanger-on,  or  sponger,  who  for 
the  sake  of  a  dinner  conformed  himself  to  the  humour  of 
any  man. 
Juv.  Sat.  14,  v.  46. 

ei  cantus  j)criwclanlh  parasiti. 

Poll.  Onom.  1.4,  segm.  n.  9:   Athen.  1.  6. 
PARASl'TICUS  (Bot.)  parasitical,  an  epithet  for  a  sltni  or 

plant  growing  on  some  other  plant,  not  on  the  groiind,  as 

Epidendrum,    Tillandria,  I'J-c. 
PARASITIUM  (Ant.)  xxfu^^r.cj,  the  granary  in  which  llie 

sacred  corn  was  kept  by  the  parasiti.  [vide  Parasiti] 
PARASO'L  (Mech.)  a  smaller  sort   of  umbrella,    used   for 

keeping  off  the  sun. 
PARASPHA'GIS   (Anat.)  ^x(x^(px'/U,  the  part  of  the  neclt 

contiguous  to  the  clavicles,  from  ^xfx,  and  r^a-A. 
PARASTA'T/E  (Archil.)    the  posts   or  pillars   of  a  door, 

called  the  Jaumbs.      Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  1  ;  Plin.  1.  3  j,  c.  3  ; 

Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 
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Parastat^  (Anal.)  T«f«5-«Tai,  from  T«pis-iif/.i,  to  stand  near  ; 
is  used  by  Hippocrates  for  the  Epidymis ;  by  Heroplulus 
and  Galen  for  the  Varicosa:  parastatce  and  Glandula  -parax- 
tnlce,  now  called  the  ProstnUe.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  Appell. 
Park.  hum.  Corp.  1.  1  ;  Poll.  Onom.  \'.  2,  segm.  11^. 

PARASTllE'MMA  (Med.)  from  7ra(x^(i<fu,  to  turn  aside; 
a  convulsive  distortion  of  the  mouth. 

PARASV'NANCHE  (Ajiat.)  a  species  of  quinsy. 

PARATHE'NAR  (Anat.)  a  muscle  near  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

PARA'TEIESIS  (Gram.)  Trupxeiini,  a  figure  wherein  two  or 
more  substantives  are  put  in  the  same  case. 

Parathesis  (Rhet.)  a  small  hint  of  a  thing  given  to  the 
auditors.     Aiistid.  ^tfl  >.t'/.  ^ox.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  651. 

Paratiiesis  (Print.)  \iie  Parenthesis. 

PAR.-VTI'TLA  (Laxi:)  a  summary  e.xplanation  of  the  law 
titles,  and  the  subject  matter  of  them. 

PARAVA'IL  (Law)  the  lowest  tenant,  or  the  tenant  that 
holds  under  a  mesne  lord,  who  holds  of  a  superior  lord. 
F.  N.B.  135;  2  Inst.  296. 

P.\RAGO'NIUM  (Ant.)  a  small  sword,  hanging  at  the 
belt. 

PA'RBUCKLE  (Mar.)  a  contrivance  very  similar  to  a  pair 
of  slings  for  hauling  up  casks,  &c.  when  there  is  no  crane 
or  tackle. 

PARCEL-MAKERS  (Laiu)  two  officers  who  make  the  par- 
cels of  escheator's  accounts. 

TO  PA'RCEL  a  seam  (Mar.)  to  lay  a  narrow  piece  of  canvas 
over  a  ship  that  is  caulked,  and  then  to  pour  on  it  hot 
pitch  and  tar. 

PARCE'LLA  Terrcc  (Archceol.)  a  parcel  or  portion  of  land. 

■PA'RCELLING  (Mar.)  long  narrow  slips  of  canvas,  daubed 
with  tar,  and  frequently  bound  about  a  rope  in  the  manner 
of  a  bandage. 

PA'RCENARY  (Lax\;)  or  Coparcenary,  a  copartnership, 
[vide  Parceners] 

PA'RCENERS  (Lati')  quasi  parcellers,  i.e.  rem  in  parcellas 
dividontes,  persons  holding  lands  in  copartnership,  who 
may  be  compelled  to  make  division.  Parceners  are  sucli 
either  according  to  the  Common  Law,  or  according  to 
Custom. — Parceners,  according  to  the  Common  Law,  are 
■where  a  man  dies  seized  of  lands  leaving  only  daughters, 
who  are  called  Parceners,  being  but  as  one  heir. — Par- 
ceners, according  to  Custom,  are  when  a  man,  seized  in 
fee- simple  or  in  gavel-kind,  dies,  leaving  several  sons 
who  are  parceners  by  custom.  Litt.  §  24-2,  3j-c.  ;  F.  N.  D. 
197. 

PA'RCHMENT  (Mech.)  in  Latin  pergamena,  Teut.  perga- 
ment,  French  parchemin,  a  sort  of  paper,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  mvented  at  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
king  Eumenes. 

PA'RCINARY  (Law)  vide  Parcenari/. 

PA'RCOy)«do  (Law)  a  writ  which   lies  against  him   who 
breaks    a  pound,   and   takes    the   beasts    that    are   in   it. 
F.  N.  B.XQO;  'ZLisl.^T. 
PA'RCUS  (Law)  a  pound  to  confine  trespassing  or  straying 

cattle. 
PARDALFA'NCHES  (Bot.)  the  ranunculus. 
PARDA'LIUM  (Med.)  an  ointjnent  which  smells  like  the 

panther. 
PA'RDO   (Mar.)  the  name   of  a  Chinese  vessel,    used  for 

both  trade  and  war. 
Pardo  (Com.)  a  coin  at  Goa,  worth  about  2s.  6d.  sterling. 

[vide  Monri/'\ 
I'A'RDON  (Law)  the  forgiving  a  felony,  or  offence  against 
the  king. — Pardon  e.c  frrntiil  Itenin  is  that  which  the  king 
affords,  with  some  special  regard  to  the  person. — Pardon 
by  the  course  of  law  is  what  the  law  of  equity  allows  for  a 
light  ofl'ence. 
PA'KDONERS  (Ecc.)  persons  who  formerly  carried  about 
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the  pope's  indulgences,   and  sold  them  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

PA'RDUS  (Zool.)  the  panther,  the/elis  pardus  of  Linnaus; 
a  fierce  beast  of  prey,  which  was  yoked  to  chariots  in 
the  time  of  Domitian,  as  we  learn  from  Martial,  1.1, 
epig.  105. 

PARE'CBASIS  (Rhet.)  Tapix/Sao-is,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  where 
the  main  subject  is  departed  from.  Dionys.  Cens.  Script. 
c.  ,3 ;  Quintil.  1.  4,  c.  3 ;  Sopater.  ad  Hcrmog.  Ed.  Aid. 
p.  22. 

PA'REDRI  (Ant.)  sr«fsJfo<,  i.  e.  assessors,  or  persons  of  year$ 
and  gravity,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  the  thrae  first 
archons  in  their  judicial  office.    Poll.  Onom.  1.  8,  segm.  91. 

PAREGO'RICA  (Med.)  vide  Paragorics. 

PAREI'IIA  (Bot.)  the  Cissampelos  pardalianthis  of  Limiaeus. 

PARE'LCON  (Gram.)  trxfixicn,  a  figure  in  grammar,  is 
which  a  word  or  syllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  another. 

PARE'LIUM  (Astron.)  or  parhelion,  jrafiAioi',  a  meteor  that 
appears  on  each  side  the  sun. 

PARE'LLE  (Bot.)  the  Lichen  of  Linnsus. 

PARE'MBOL.'V  (Rhet.)  !r«fi/*^oA«,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  any  sentence  is  inserted  that  may  be  removed  with- 
out injuring  the  sense.  Alexand.  a-jfi  o-;t"|*»  Phot.  Cod, 
177. 

PA'REMENT  (Archit.)  a  uniform  course  of  stones. 

PA'REMENTS  (Archit.)  the  ornaments  of  an  altar. 

PAREMPTO'SIS  (Gram.)  js-afi/ATTuVi; ;  a  figure  in  which  a 
letter  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  tj-oAis  for  toAi!, 
a  city. 

PAREMPTO'SIS  (Med.)  a  term  denoting  that  the  blood 
slides  from  the  heart  into  the  great  artery. 

PARENCE'PHALIS  {Anal.)  ?rufiyKi<pcc>,li ;  the  hindermost 
part  of  the  brain.     Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  seg.  42. 

PERENCHY'MA  (Bot.)  a-api'v;*;''"''' ;  the  pith  or  pulp,  or 
fleshy  part  of  a  plant,  through  which  the  juice  is  sup- 
posed to  be  distributed. 

PARENCHY'MATA  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  intestines, 
which  are  looked  upon  as  so  many  strainers  to  the  hu- 
mours which  pass  through  them. 

PARE'NCHYMOUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  that  fill  up  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  vessels. 

PARENTA'LIA  (Ant.)  ttxva-M;  feasts  and  sacrifices  per- 
formed by  the  Romans  at  the  funerals  of  their  relations 
and  friends.     Poll.  Onon.  1.  3,  segm.  102. 

PARENTE'LA  (Law)  or  de  Parcntela  se  tollere,  to  renounce 
one's  kindred,  which  was  done  in  open  court.     Leg.  H.  I,     ; 
apud  Bromplon.  j 

PARE'NTHESIS  (Gram.)  s-«piiS«<ri5, from  T«p«,  l»,  and  Tiitii»t\    \ 
a  clause  put  into  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  which,  being 
left  out,   the  sentence   remains,  and  is  thus  marked  (  ). 
Quintil.  1.  8,  c.  2. 
PARE'RE  (Com.)  i.  e.  to  advise;  an  Italian  word  signifj'ing 

I      advice  or  counsel  on  the  part  of  one  merchant  to  another ; 

I      so  called  because  it  commonly  commences  with  the  words 

I      7iii  pare,  i.  e.  it  seems  to  me,  or  I  think. 
PARER'GA    (Ant.)    ornamental    additions   to   a  principal 
work  ;  also  small  pieces  of  paintings  on  the  sides,  or  in  the 
corners  of  the  principal  piece. 
PA'RE.SIS  (Med.)  an  imperfect  palsy. 
PA'RGETTING  (Mason.)  the  plastering  of  a  wall ;  also  the 

plaster  itself. 
PARHELION  (Astron.)  vide  Parelium. 
PARH  Y'PATE  (Mus.)  T«pi/T«T« ;  the  sound  of  the  string  next  * 
to  the  base.  j 

PARIA'MBUS  (Poet.)  a  foot  consisting  of  two  short  sylla- 
bles, us  Deus. 
PA'RIAN  Marble  (Min.)  a  superior  sort  of  white  marble, 

I      so  called,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  island  »(  I'aros,  one  of 

1      the  Cyclades,  where  it  was  first  found. 
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PARIA'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.     C.VL.  a  glume. — Con.  two-valved. — 
^tAM.  filaments  forty;  anthers  linear. — PisT.^erm  three- 
cornered  ;  style  long ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none ;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Pariana  campestris. 
PARIE'TAL   Bones    (Anat.)    two    arched    and    somewhat 
quadrangular  bones  situated  on   each  side    the  superior 
part  of  the  cranium. 
PARIETA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poli/- 
gamia,  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.    Cav. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
none. — Stam.  filaments  four ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;    style   filiform  ;    stigma   capitate.  —  Per.   none  ; 
seed  one. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Parietaria 
indica,  seu  Cratcrgonum,  Indian  Pellitory.  —  Parietaria 
officinalis,  seu  Heliine,  Common  Pellitory,  <S:c.  &c.  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Baiih.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger,  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  ;   Tourn.  Inst. 
PARI'LUM  {Bot.)  the  Nyctanthcs  arbor  trislis  of  Linnaeus. 
PA'RIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  4 
Tetragynia. 

Generic  Character.      Cal.  perianth   four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. —  Stam. Jilaments   eight;  anthers  long. — 
PiST.  germ  superior;  styles  ioMX ;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
berry  globular ;  seeds  several. 
Species.      The    single   species   is    the   Paris  quadrifolia, 
Herba  Solanum,  seu  Aconitum,  Herb  Paris,  True  Love, 
or  One-berry. 
Paris  (Min.)  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  otherwise   called  Stucco, 
or  Parget  of  Montmartre,  a  substance  composed  of  lime 
and   sulphuric   acid,  which,   on   account  of  its    property 
of  rapidly  absorbing  water  after  being  calcined,  is  much 
used  in  making  casts  and  models.     It  is  the  Gypsum  ala- 
hastrum  of  Linnaeus. 
PA'RISH    (Ecc.)  in    French   paroisse,    Latin  parcecia,   and 
Greek  Tapoixi'a,  i.  e.  an  assemblage  of  inhabitants ;  a  terri- 
tory which,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  under  a  priest. — 
Parish  Clerk,     [vide  Clerk^ 
PARI'SHIONER  [Law)  one  lawfully  settled  as  an  inhabit- 
ant of  a  parish. 
PARI'STHMLA  (Anat.)  sufUi/j^M;   two  glandules  of  the 

mouth  tied  together  by  a  tender  production. 
PARISYLLABIC  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  words  having  an 

equal  number  of  syllables. 
PARI'TI  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  of  Linnsus. 
PARIVO'A  (Bot.)  the  Dimorpha  grand/flora  of  Linnaeus. 
PARK  (Larv)  a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  stocked  with 

beasts  of  chase. 
PARK-BOOT  (Law)  a  being  free  from  the  duty  of  enclosing 

a  park. 
Park  of  Artillery  (Gunn.)  a  place  in  a  camp  appointed  for 
the  artillery,  as  the  guns,  powder,  &c.  which  is  generally 
in  the  rear  of  an  army.     The  park  of  artillerj',  in  case  of 
a  siege,  is  generally  a  fort  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  the  fortified  place. — Park  of  Provisions,  a  place 
in  the  rear  of  every  regiment,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
sutlers  attached  to  the  army. 
Park  (Mech.)  a  large  fishing-net  disposed  on  the  brink  of 
the  sea,  having  only  one  hole  that  looks  towards  the  shore, 
and  which  becomes  dry  after  the  flood  is  gone  off,  so  as 
to  leave  no  way  of  escape  for  the  fish. 
PARKINSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 

fire. — Stam. f  laments  ten;  anthers  ohlong. — Pist. germ 

round;  style  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  legii.me  long; 

ieeds  several. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Parkinsonia  aculeata, 
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Prickly    Parkinsonia,    a    tree,  and   native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

PA'RLEY  (Mil.)  from  the  French  ;j«r/er,  to  speak ;  a  con- 
ference with  an  enemy  on  any  particular  subject;  whence 
the  phrase  "  To  beat  a  parley,"  to  give  the  signal  for  such 
a  conference  by  beat  of  drum. 

PA'RLIAMENT  (Polit.)  from  the  French  parler,  to  speak, 
because  all  proceedings  are  carried  on  by  debate,  or  discus- 
sion ;  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  assists  the 
king  in  the  legislative  part  of  government.  It  consists  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  called  the  Peers,  or 
Upper  House;  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  who 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Commons,  or 
Lower  House.  The  Parliament  is  otherwise  called  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  because  the  Upper  House  assists 
in  the  administration  as  well  as  the  making  of  laws. — Par- 
liament de  la  Band,  a  Parliament  so  named  on  account  of 
the  Barons  coming  armed  against  the  Spencers  with  co- 
loured bands  upon  their  sleeves,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  II. — Clerk  of  the  Parliament, 
an  officer  who  records  all  acts  done  in  this  high  court,  and 
engrosses  them  fairly  in  parchment  rolls. 

Parliament  (Laiv)  an  assembly  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
wherein  they  consult  about  the  common  affairs  of  their 
respective  houses. 

PARLIAME'NTUM  diahoUcum  (Polit.)  a  parliament  held 
at  Coventry,  Ann.  38  of  Hen.  ^^I.  in  which  Edward,  Earl 
of  INlarch,  who  was  afterwards  king,  and  several  nobles, 
were  attainted  of  high  treason. — Parliamentum  indoctorum, 
i.  e.  the  Parliament  of  the  unlearned ;  a  parliament  held 
at  Coventry,  Ann.  6  Hen.  IV. — Parliamentum  insanum,  i.e. 
the  mad  Parliament ;  a  parliament  held  at  Oxford,  Ann.  41 
Hen.  HI. 

Parliamentum  religiosum  (Archceol.)  a  conference  held  in 
the  parlour,  or  common  room  of  a  monastery. 

PA'RMA  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  round  buckler  used  by  the  Velites 
in  the  Roman  army.  It  was  light  in  comparison  with  the 
clypeus,  but  larger  than  the  pclta.  Polyb.  1.  6,  c.  20 ;  Liv. 
1.  8,  c.  1  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Nan.  c.  IS;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1  ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  1.  9. 

PA'RMESAN  (Com.)  a  sort  of  cheese  made  at  Parma  in  Italy. 

PARNA'SSIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Penfan- 
dria,  Order  1  ISIonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cor. petals 
five  ;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  ovate ;  style  none  ; 
stigma  four. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  —  Parnassia  palustris 
Gramen  Hepatica,  seu  Pyrola,  Common  Marsh  Par- 
nassia, or  Grass  of  Parnassus.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bauh. Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

PA'RNUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Elater,  compre- 
hending those  insects  which  have  the  feelers  clavate  and 
the  club  round. 

PAROCHETEU'SIS  (Med.)  wafoxinuin'i,  from  s-afa,  aside, 
and  ox,iroi,  a  duct  or  canal ;  is  used  by  Hippocrates  to  sig- 
nify the  derivation  of  the  humours  from  one  part  to  an- 
other.    Hippocrat.  de  Humor. ;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

PARO'CHiA  (Ant.)  from  xu(sx,u,  to  supply  or  provide;  the 
place  where  magistrates  going  into  the  provinces  were 
provided  with  the  necessaries  for  their  journey.  The  per- 
sons appointed  to  make  this  provision  were  called  Parochi, 
Hor.  1.1,  sat.  5,  v.  45. 

Proiima  Campano  poutt  qutE  villiLla,  tectum 
Priibuit ;  et  parochi,  qu(B  (Ubent,  Ugna  salemqtte. 

Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  13,   ep.2;    P'arr.  apud  Non.  1.  l,c.  239; 
Bud.  in  Pand.  p.  272  ;  Burmann.  de  Vectig.  c.  6. 
PAROCHIA'NUS  (Archceol.)  any  person  living  within  tlie 
diocese  of  a  bishop. 

2  s  2 
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PARO'DICAL  Degrtes  (Algeb.)  a  terra  used  to  denote  the 
several  powers  of  the  unkuowii  quantity,  when  the  indices 
of  tliose  powers  descend  or  ascend  regularly  in  an  arith- 
metical progression :  thus  in  x^  +  iiix-  +  nx  =  ;;,  the  in- 
dices 3,  '2,  1 ,  0,  mark  the  parodical  degrees  of  the  power  x. 
P.\  KODO'XTIS  {.\Jci/.)  ^c<fJ,,TU;  a  swelling  in  the  gums. 

PA'lJODY  (Popl.)  7rc<i>iii'c.,  from  T^ctfU,  by,  o}'-<„  a  way,  signify- 
ing that  which  is  current  among  the  people ;  a  poetical 
pleasantry  which  consists  in  applying  the  verses  of  some 
person,  by  way  of  ridicule,  to  another  object,  or  turning  a 
serious  work  into  humorous  or  ridiculous  rhinics.  It  is  in 
general  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  words  or  thoughts 
of  an  author  are,  by  a  slight  change,  adapted  to  some  new 
purpose. 

PARdi'iMIA  (Rhei.)  from  ::afr.ii/yU,  proverbs;  a  proverbial 
manner  of  speaking. 

PA'llOL  (Law)  i.  e.  word  of  mouth  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
what  is  done  by  word  of  mouth,  in  distinction  from  what 
is  done  in  writing,  as  a  piirol  agreement,  a.  parol  learr,  &c. 
— Parol  arrest,  an  order  for  an  arrest  given  by  a  magistrate 
by  word  of  mouth  on  any  particular  occasion,  in  distinction 
I'rom  a  written  warrant. — Parol  Demurrer,  a  privilege  al- 
lowed to  an  infant  that  the  parol  may  demur,  i.  e.  that  the 
jjleadings  on  an  action  may  be  stayed  till  he  is  of  full  age. 

PA'UOLl'^  [Mil.)  from  the  French  pnrule,  word;  signifies 
the  promise  or  word  of  honour  given  by  a  prisoner  of  war, 
when  permitted  to  he  at  large,  that  he  will  return  at  a 
time  appointed.  Anj'  one  who  is  so  at  liberty,  is  said  to 
be  on  /lis  Parole. 

Pakole  is  also  the  word  given  out  every  day  in  orders  by 
the  commanding  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  friends 
from  enemies. 

TO  I'AllO'LE  an  nfficer  (Mil )  is  to  take  his  word  of  honour 
that  lie  will  not  escecd  certain  limits,  and  will  be  forth- 
coming when  called  for. 

P.MtO'LS  (/.ore)  the  pleadings,  or  mutual  altercations  be- 
tween the  plaintilf  and  defendant. 

PAROMCEO'SIS  (lUiet.)  ^ufofiucU^n,  from  :r«fk  and  i>o.c5, 
like;  when  words  in  difierent  members  of  a  sentence  are 
alike  in  form,  or  case,  as  S'uf.iTol  ixi>,ovTi>,iza^u'(jr,Tc.t  ■:'  ir:ii(r(riy, 
ptacali  donisjuerunt,  pacatiqiie  ore.  Arislal.  Rliet.  1.  ?>,  c.  9  ; 
Diom/s.  de  Compos,  c.  22;  Rulil.  Lap.  1.2,  c.  12;  JJeinet. 
de  Eloc.  §  25. 

PAKO.MO'LOGY  (Rhet.)  T«fo//,o/ov/'^  a  figure  of  speccli, 
by  which  the  orator  concedes  something  to  an  adversary, 
in  order  to  strengthen  liis  own  argument.  Rulil.  I.np. 
I.  1,  c.  19. 

]'AU()NOMA'SIA  (Rhet.)  zcifo'^owy.c-U;  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
where  words,  having  a  similitude  of  sound  and  form,  are 
opposed  to  eacli  other,  as  "  fiends  not  friends  were  here." 
Cic.  ail  Ileren.  1.  4-,  c.  21  ;  Qiiiiilil.  I.  !),  c.  3  ;  Alexaiid.  Tspi 
o-j^>)/A.  ]'aL  Aid.  p.  586  ;  A/ptila  Rom.  §  27. 

PAUONY'CHIA  (Med.)  a  whitlow;  a  preternatural  swelling 
under  the  root  of  the  nail. 

Pauonyciiia  (llol.)  the  J) raba  verna  of  Linna;us,  commonly 
called  Whitlow-Grass,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing 
such  tumours. 

PARO'PITE  (Anat.)  from  srapa,  near,  and  i>-\',  the  eye;  the 
external  angles  of  the  eye. 

PAROHTE'SIS  (Med.)  from  8r«;«,  and  e!TTuu,  to  roast;  a 
j)r()vocation  of  sweat  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
I)o(ly,  as  by  bathing  and  the  like. 

PAIUJRA'SIS  (Med.)  from  :i«f«  and  epaa,  to  see ;  an  imbe- 
cility of  sight. 

PAK(')RCH1'DIUM  (Med.)  a  tumour  in  the  groin. 

PARO'TID  Gland  (Ant.)  Tapwri?,  a  conglomerate  and  salival 
gland  situated  under  the  ear.  Riiff'.  Epiws.  de  Appcll.  Part, 
hum.  Corp.  1.  1  ;   Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  28. 

PAIK^TID.'E'A  (Med.)  a  species  of  quinsy,  in  which  the 
parotid  gland  is  much  affected. 
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PARO'TIDES  (Anat.)  the  Parotid  glands. 

P,\RO'TIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands. 

PA'ROXYSM  (Med.)  3-«p»?vr/-!,5s ;  the  access  or  fit  of  an 
ague,  fever,  or  any  other  violent  disease. 

PAUPU'XCTU.M  (Ardnro!.)  a  coat  of  mail,  or  a  doublet 
(milted  for  armour. 

P.VRRA  (Ornilh.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Gralla. 
Generic  Character.     Bill  tapering;  nostrils  oval  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bill ;  front  covered  with  lobate  caruncles;  xiings 
spinous. 
Species.     These  birds,   called   in  English  Jacana,  inhabit 
South  America. 

PARRAKEE'T  (Orniili.)  or  pcrroipiel,  a  species  of  parrot, 
which  is  easily  taught  to  speak. 

I'A'RRELS  (Mar.)  frames  made  of  trucks,  ribs,  and  ropes, 
put  about  the  masts,  and  made  fast  to  the  yard  at  both 
ends. 

PARRHE'SIA  (Rhei.)  !r«pj>V/«,  a  liberty  or  freedom  of 
speech. 

PiV'RItlCIDE  (Lav:)  parricida,  i.e.  qui  parentcm  ccedit ;  a 
murderer  of  father  or  mother,  or  an)'  near  kindred. 

PARRICI'DIU.M  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  the  Idos  of  Pilarch,  which  was  the  anniversary  of 
Cncsar's  murder.     Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  88. 

PA'RROT  (l)rn.)  the  Psillaciis  of  Linnaeus,  a  well-known 
nois}',  gregarious,  imitative  sort  of  bird,  which  is  easily 
tamed,  and  taught  to  utter  some  words.  It  lives  on  nuts 
and  seeds,  breeds  in  hollow  trees  without  forming  a  nest, 
and  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs. 

PA'RRYING  (Fcnc.)  the  action  of  warding  the  blow  or  push 
aimed  at  a  person  by  his  adversarj-. 

TO  PARSE  (Gram.)  i.  e.  in  partes  dividere,  to  expound  the 
construction  of  a  sentence,  and  each  word  therein,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  granmiar. 

PA'KSLEY  (Uol.)  Common  Parsley,  the  Apinm  pelroscUnum 
of  Linnxns,  is  a  biennial  garden  herb,  which  is  generally 
cultivated  for  culinary  use.  —  Macedonian  Parsley,  the 
BnboH  mncedonicum. — Mountain  Parsley,  the  Athamanta 
lihanotis. — Piert  Parsley,  the  Aphanes  arvensis.  —  Stone 
Parsley,  the  Athamanta  lihanotis. — Wild  Parsley,  the  Car- 
diospermum  corindum . 

PARSNEP  (Bot.)  a  garden  vegetable,  the  Pa.'itinacea  of 
Linnaeus. — Cow  Parsncp,  the  I Icracleum ,a.  perennial. 

PA'ltSON  (T.nxv)  person,  i.  e.  by  distinction,  the  person  who 
holds  the  office  of  rector  or  vicar  in  a  parish. —  Par.snn  im., 
parsoniice,  one  who  is  put  in  possession  of  a  parish  church 
appropriate  or  presentative. — Parson  mortal,  the  rector  of 
the  church,  formerly  so  called  because  he  was  rector  for 
life. — I'arson  immortal,  a  collegiate  or  conventual  body  so 
called,  to  whom  the  church  was  appropriated  for  ever. 
Flct.  1.  9,  c.  18;  Seld.  on  Tithes,  c.  11. 

PA'RSONAGE  (Laxv)  a  spiritual  living  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister  of  a  church  ;  also  the  mansion 
or  dwelling-house  of  a  parson. 

PARSO'NSIA  (Bot.)  the  Li/thrum  pnrsonsia  of  Linnxuii. 

PART  (Gram.)  vide  Parts. 

Paut  (Math.)  any  quantity  which  is  contained  in  a  whole.*— 
Aliquant  part  is  that  which  w  ill  not  exactly  measure  or  di- 
vide the  whole  without  some  remainder,  as  4,  which  is  the 
aliquant  part  of  10. — Aliquot  part  is  that  which  measures 
or  divides  the  whole  without  a  remainder,  as  4,  the  aliquot 
part  of  \'L 

Part  (Log.)  that  part  wliich,  though  it  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  whole,  is  not  necessary  to  its  existence. — 
Essential  or  conslilucnt  part,  that  which  enters  essentially 
into  the  constitution  of  the  whole. 

Paut  (Anat.)  that  of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed, 
which  partakes  with  it  of  common  life  and  sense. 

Paut  (Mhs.)  a  piece  of  the  score  or  partition  written  by  it- 
self for  the  conveniency  of  the  musician. 
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TO  Part  Anchor  (Mar.)  to  be  driven  from  the  anchors, 
which  is  said  of  a  ship  tliat  has  broken  her  cable  by  the  vio- 
lence of  tlie  wind,  <S:c. 

PA'RTAGE  (Lan')  the  same  as  Partition. 

Partage  (Hj/draul.)  French  for  the  highest  point  to  which 
water  can  rise,  and  from  which  it  may  be  made  to  run  one 
way  or  the  otlier. 
PARTE'RRE  (Ilorl.)  a  garden  parted  off  with  flower-beds, 
&c. 

TA'RTE.S  Jinis  nil  habuerunt  (Lcac)  an  exception  against  a 
fine  levied. 

PARTHENIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Parthenium  iniegrifuUnm 
of  Linnaeus. 

PARTHE'NION  (Dot.)  vide  Parthenium. 

PARTHE'NIUM  (But.)  TrafSinct,  a  plant  so  called  from  -Tap. 
hvcc,  a  virgin,  because  it  is  efficacious  in  the  diseases  of 
women.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  155;  Plin.  1.  21,  c.  30;  Plat,  in 
Peric. 

Parthenium,    in  the  Linnean  system,    a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  5  Pentandria. 
Generic  Character.     Cai..   common. — Cor.   compound. — 
StAM.  Jilaincnts  five;  anthers  as  many, — Plst.  genu  in- 
ferior ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none ;  seeds  so- 
litary. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Parthenium  hijstcruphorns, 
seu  Absinthium,  Cut-leaved  Parthenium,  or  Bastard  Fe- 
verfew, an  annual  ;  and  the — Parthenium  intcgrijblinm, 
Ptarmica,    seu   Partheniastrum,    Entire-leaved    Parthe- 
nium, a  perennial.     Rail  Hist. 

PARTIA'LIS  (But.)  partial;  an  epithet  for  some  parts  of 
plants,  which  are  subdivisions  of  something  similar  and 
larger,  as  umbclla  partialis,  otherwise  called  umbellula,  a 
small  umbel  proceeding  from  the  general  or  universal 
umbel ;  involucrum  partiale,  an  involucre  at  the  foot  of  a 
larger;  pedunculus  partialis,  a  subdivision  of  a  common 
peduncle. 

PA'RTICEPS  criminis  (Law)  an  accomplice,  or  one  who  has 
a  share  in  the  guilt. 

PARTICI'PIAL  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  a 
participle,  as  the  participial  form  of  a  verb. 

PARTICI'PLE  (Gram.)  participium,  from  ;;««,  n  part,  and 
capio,  to  take;  one  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  so  named 
from  its  partaking  both  of  the  noun  and  of  the  verb. 

PA'RTICLE  (Phil.)  the  minutest  part  of  any  material  body 
which  enters  into  its  composition. 

Particle  (Gram.)  a  small  undeclined  word. 

PA'RTIES  (Z,(iu')  thosewho  are  interested  in  any  proceeding, 
as  the  parties  named  in  a  deed,  «S.c. 

PA'RTILE  aspect  (Astron.)  the  most  exact  and  full  aspect 
tliat  can  be  so  called,  because  it  consists  of  a  precise 
number  of  parts  or  degrees. 

PA'RTING  (Chcm.)  a  method,  practised  by  the  refiners,  of 
separating  gold  and  silver,  which  is  done  by  aqua  fortis. 

PA'RTISAN  (Mil.)  in  French  partisane,  in  Italian  partisann, 
a  commander  of  a  party.     It  is  also  the  name  of  a  halbort. 

P.'MlTrXION  (Law)  a  dividing  of  lands  among  coheirs  and 
parti>ers. 

Partition  (Archit.)  whatever  divides  a  room  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

Partition  lines  (Her.)  those  lines  by  which  the  shield  is 
cut  or  divided  perpendicularly,  diagonally.  See.  as  the  parti/- 
per-pale,  party-per-bend,  part y -per -f esse,  party-per-chcvron, 
party-per-cross,party-per-sallire.    [vide  Heraldry  and  Parly] 

Partition  (Bot.)  dissepimentum ;  a  wall  separating  a  peri- 
.oarp  internally  into  cells. 

PARTl'TIONE /otit'Hf^u  (Ln:o)  a  writ  which  lies  for  those 
■who,  hold  lands  and  tenements  jointly,  and  would  sever  to 
every  one  his  part.     Old.  Nat.  Brev.  14-2;  F.  K.  B.  61. 

PARTFTUS  (Bot.)  parted  or  divided;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
folium partitum,  a  leaf  divided  almost  down  to  the  base;  it 
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is  also  called  bipartitum,  tripartitum,  &c.  according  to  the 
number  of  divisions. 

PA'RTNERS  (Com.)  two  or  more  persons  who  agree  to 
come  into  bargain  in  certain  proportions. 

Partners  (Mar.)  pieces  of  oak  timber  doubled  together,  and 
bolted  to  the  upper  and  lower  deck  beams,  to  receive  the 
heel  of  the  bowsprit. 

PART  O'VVNERS  (Com.)  partners  possessed  of  certain 
shares  in  a  ship. 

PA'RTRIDGE  (Orn.)  a  well-known  bird,  which  is  reckoned 
among  the  most  valuable  of  game.  It  is  classed  by  Lin- 
nocus  under  the  genus  Tctrao,  with  the  grous  and  the  quail. 
This  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  affection  which  it  bears  to 
its  young. 

PARTRIDGES  (Gunn.)  large  bombards  which  were  formerly 
used. 

PARTS  nf  speech  (Gram.)  the  different  divisions  under  which 
words  have  been  classed,  according  to  their  connexion 
with  or  dependence  on  each  other.  They  are  generally 
reckoned  nine  in  number,  nameh',  Article,  Noun,  Pro- 
noun, Verb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Conjunction^  Preposition, 
and  Interjection,     [vide  Grammar] 

PARTURFTION  (Med.)  the  act  of  bringing  forth  into  the 
world. 

PA'RTUS  C.^SA'REUS  (Med.)  the  Caesarean  operation. 
[yliie  Ca:sarean'} 

PA'RTY  (Mil.)  a  small  detachment  or  number  of  men  sent 
upon  any  particular  duty,  as  a  recruiting  party,  watering 
party,  Aving  parly,  working  ^;«r/y,  &c. 

Party  (Her.)  signifies  parted  or  divided,  in  application  to 
all  divisions  of  the  field  or  of  charges,  as — Parly  per  pale,  a 
field  divided  by  a  perpendicular  line,  as  in  fig.  1. — Parly 
per  bend  is  a  field  divided  by  a  diagonal  line  or  lines  from  the 
dextsr  chief  to  the  sinister  base,  as  in  fig.  2. — Party  jier 
bend  sinister  runs  from  the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base. 
— Parly  per  /esse,  afield  equally  divided  by  a  horizontal 
line,  as  in  fig.  3. — Party  per  chevron,  a  field  divided   by 


such  a  line  as  helps  to  make  a  chevron,  as  in  fig.  4. — Parti/ 
per  cross,  or  quarterly,  a  field  divided  by  four  quarters 
crossing  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  as  in  fig.  .5. 
— Party  per  saltire,  a  field  divided  by  two  diagonal  lines, 
dexter  and  sinister,  crossing  each  other,  as  in  fig.  6. 
Fig.  4.  I'lg.  i.  Fig.  a. 
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The   crooked  lines  of  partition  are,  engrailed,   invcched, 

u-avi/,  nebulc,   imbattlcd,  ragidy,  dancelte,  indented,  and 

dovetail,     [vide  Engrailed,  Inveckcd,  &c.  and  Heraldry'] 

PARTY-JU'RY  (Z,fiU')  a  jury  consisting  of  half  foreigners 

and  half  English. 
PA  \\  T Y- WA'LLS  ( .'Irchit.)  partitions  of  brick  made  between 

buildings  separately  occupied,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 

— Party  arches,  arches  built  between  separate  tenements. 
PA'RVIS  (Archceol.)  a  porch  of  a  church  or  chapel, 
PARVrSO  (Cus.)  or  in  jiarviso.  a  name  for  the  responsions 

or  minor  exercises  which  students,  who  are  candidates  for 

degrees  at  Oxford,  are  obliged  to  pass  tlirough.    They  are 
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so  called  probably  from  pnrvisiis,  a  modern  Latin  term  for 
a  porch. 
PA'HVO  nocumento  (Laxi')  a  writ  of  nuisance. 
PA'RVU.M  ET  CRASSUM  (Aunt.)  the  fourth  pair  of  mus- 
cles of  the  head,  so  called  because  though  they  are  but 
little  they  are  thick. 
PA'RU  (Bol.)   the  Cestnim  of  Linnjeus. 
PAIiU'LIDES  (Med.)  TrxfuxiSit,,   from  Tap«,  near,  and  sAer, 

the  gums ;  a  gumboil,  or  painful  tumour  of  the  gums. 
P.\'SCAGE  (Lnw)  grazing  or  feeding  of  cattle. 
PA'SCHA  (Theol.)  troni  the   Hebrew  noE),  to  pass,  in  the 
Chaldee  «!:'Da,  in  the  Greek  ■^ac-xa,  the  passover,  a  feast 
of  the  Jews ;  it  is  also  called  in  the  Christian  Church  the 
festival  of  Easter. — Pascha  clausiim,  the  eighth  day  after 
Easter,  or  Low-Sunday. 
PA'SCHAL  re7its  (Ecc.)  rents  or  annual  duties  paid  by  the 

inferior  clergy  to  the  bishop  at  their  Easter  visitations. 
PA'S  HA  (Polit.)  vide  Bashaxv. 
PA'SMA  (Med.)  vide  Catnpasma. 

PA'SPALUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triamhia, 
Order  2  Digijnia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  one-flowered. — Con.  two-valved. 
— Stam.  filaments  three  ;    anthers  ovate. — Pist.  germ 
roundish ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  hairy. — Per.  none  ;  seed 
single. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Pas- 
palum   scrobiculatum.    Dimpled    Paspalum. —  Paspalum 
re/)e)ii, Creeping  Paspalum. — Paspalum  hirsulum.  Shaggy 
Paspalum. — Paspalum  fili forme.  Filiform  Paspalum,  &c. 
PASQUE-FLOWER  (Bot.)  the  Anemone  of  Linnreus. 
PASQUIN.'V'DE  (Lit.)  a  short  and  satirical  libel,  so  called 
because  such  an  one  was  fastened  to  the  Statue  of  Pasquin, 
at   Rome,  or  from   Pasquin  himself,   a   sneering  satirical 
cobler,  who  gave  name  to  this  sort  of  writing. 
PASS  (MecJi.)  a  frame  of  boards,  in  tin-works,  set  sloping,  by 
which  the  ore  slides  down  into  the  coffer  of  a  stamping  mill. 
Pass  (Mil.)  a  strait  and  narrow  passage,  which  renders  the 
entrance  into  a  country  very  difficult. — Pass  of  arms,  in 
ancient  chivalry,  a  bridge,  or  any  other  passage,   which 
a  knight  undertook  to  defend,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
passed   without   lighting  him   who   kept   it.  —  Pass-billet, 
a  paper,  signed  by  a  proper  authority,  which  permits  the 
bearer  to  pass. — Pass-parole,  a  command  or  word  given 
out  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  passes  from  mouth  to 
mouth  till  it  has  reached  the  extremity. —  Pass-xro)-d,  a  se- 
cret parole  or  countersign,  which  enables  any  person  to  go 
through  military  stations. 
Pass  (I'enc.)  a  push  or  thrust  at  the  adversary. 
PA'SS-PORT  (Polit.)  a  letter  of  licence  given  by  a  prince, 
granting  safe  conduct  to  go  out  of,  or  enter,  his  territories 
without  molestation. 
PASSACA'GLIO  (Mus.)  in  French  passcacaillc,  a  kind  of 

chacone. 
PASSA'DE  (Man.)  a  horse's  walking  or  trotting  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  raises  the  outward  hind  leg  and  the  inward 
fore  leg  together. 
PA'SSAGE  {Law)  hire  paid  for  being  transported  over  the 

sea  or  a  river.     Stat,  "l  Kd.  3,  c.  7. 
Passage  (Her.)  the  reception  of  a  knight  of  Malta  into  the 

order. 
Passage  (Man.)  the  course  or  manage  of  a  horse  forward 

and  backward  upon  the  same  plot  of  ground. 
Passage  (Mus.)  in  Italian  passagio,  a  succession  of  sounds 

forming  a  member  or  phrase  in  a  composition. 
Passage  (Mil.)  the  passing  of  troops  over  bridges,  moun- 
tains, &c. 
Passage  nfthe  traverse  (Fort.)  an  opening  cut  in  the  parapet 
of  the  covert  way,  close  to  the  traverses,  that  there  may 
be  a  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  covert  waj'. 
Passage  (Geog.)  a  term  applied  to  the  course  which  uavi- 
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gators  have  striven  to  take  by  the  North  Pole  in  their  pas- 
sage to  India.  This  has  been  attempted  three  several  ways, 
namely,  by  coasting  along  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  called  the  North-East  passage ;  another  by  sail- 
ing round  the  northern  part  of  the  American  continent, 
called  the  North- JVest  passage;  and  the  third  by  sailing 
directly  over  the  pole  itself.  Every  attempt  has  hitherto 
failed  of  success. 
PASSA'GIO  (Law)  a  writ  impowering  the  keepers  of  the 
ports  to  permit  a  man  to  pass  over  who  has  the  king's  li- 
cence. Beg.  Orig.  193. 
PASSA'GIUiM  (Archceol.)  a  voyage  or  expedition  made  by 

the  kings  of  England  to  the  Holy  Land. 
PASSALORHYNCHI'TES  (Ecc.)  an  heretical  sect  branch- 
ing from  the  Montanists  in  the  second  century,  who  made 
profession  of  perpetual  silence.     S.  August,  c.  63  ;  Philast. 
dc  Hccr.  C.  77;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann. 
PASSAME'ZZO  (Miis.)  Italian  for  a  slow  dance,  little  dif- 
fering from  the  action  of  walking. 
PASSA'NT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  beast  in  a 
walking  position;  and  when  walking  with  his 
head  affronte,  or  looking  full-faced,  it  is  termed 
passant  gardani,    as  in    the  annexed  figure; 
"  He  bcareth  azure  a  lion  passant  gardant,  or, 
by  the  name  of  Bromfield." 
PASSAIIA'DO  (Mar.)  a  rope  whereby  all  the  blocks  of  the 

main  and  foresails  are  haled  down  aft. 
PASSA'TOR  (Archceol.)  one  who  has  the  interest  or  com- 
mand of  a  river. 
PA'SSENGER  (Com.)  one  who  travels  by  any  public  con- 
veyance, either  by  land  or  by  water. 
PASSEPIE'D  (Mus.)  an  air  very  similar  to  a  minuet. 
PASSE  VOLA'NT  (3///.)  from  passer,  to  pass,   anA  volant, 
flying;  a  name  given  to  any  man,  not  really  in  the  service, 
who  stands  to  be  mustered  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  supposed  number  of  effectives  in  a  regiment. 
Passe  volant  is  also  the  name  of  those  pieces  of  ordnance 

which  are  made  to  resemble  real  artillery. 
PA'SSERES  (Orn.)  the  sixth  order  of  birds,  comprehend- 
ing such  as  have  the  hill  conic  and  pointed ;  nostrils  oval, 
pervious,  and  naked.  It  contains  the  following  genera : 
Columba,  the  Pigeon;  Sturnus,  the  Starling ;  Alauda,  the 
Lark;  Turdus,  the  Thrush,  &c.  [vide  Ornithology  and 
Animal  Kingdom'] 
PASSERI'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none — Cor. /x^a/ one. — Stam. 
filaments  eight;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ  ovate;  style 
filiform;  stigma  capitate. — Per.  ovate;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Passerina  hir- 
suta,\Sanamunda,  sou  Sesamoides,  Shaggy  Sparrow  Wort. 
— Passerina  ciliala,  seu  Erica,  Ciliated  Sparrow  Wort. 
— Passerina  gnidia,  seu  Bartsia,  &c. 
Passerina  is  also  the  Gnidia  simplex  of  Linna:us. 
PASSIFLO'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  20  Gynati- 
dria,  Order  5  Pcnlandria. 

Generic  Character.      Cal.    perianth    five-parted.  —  CoR. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  five;  anthers  blunt. — Pist- 
germ  roundish;    styles  three;   stigmas   capitate. — Per. 
berry  fleshy ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are   perennials,    as  the — Passiftora 
pallida,  seu  Muruguca,  Pale  Passion  Flower. — Passijiora 
laurifoUa,   Clematis,  sou  Marquias,  Laurel-leaved  Pas- 
sion flower,  or  Water  Lemon. — Passifinra  nonnalis,  Gra- 
nadilla,    seu    Coanenpilli,    Passiflora  fcetida,    seu  Flos 
passionis.  Stinking  Passion  Flower,  &c.     Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.   Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;  Park.    Theat.   Bot.;    Rati 
Hiit.;   Toum.  List. 
PA'SSION  (Med.)  any  pain  or  disorder  in  the  body,  a«  the 
Iliac  Passion,  &c. 
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Passion  Cross  (Her.)  a  cross  so  called  because 
it  is  supposed  to  resemble  that  on  which  our 
Saviour  suffered,  not  crossed  in  the  middle, 
but  somewhat  below  the  top,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

PA'SSION-WEEK  (Ecc.)  the  week  immediately 
preceding  Easter. 

PA'SSIVE  Vert)  (Gram.)  any  verb  which  expresses  a  suffer- 
ing, as  he  is  loved. — Passive  Voice,  that  form  of  a  verb 
which  betokeneth  suffering,  or  being  acted  upon ;  as  doceor, 
I  am  taught. 

Passive  Obedience  (Polii.)  an  unconditional  obedience  to 
the  sovereign  power  of  a  state.  As  nonresistance  is  an 
inseparable  concomitant,  the  two  points  are  associated 
under  one  doctrine  called  the  Doctrine  of  "  Passive  Obe- 
dience and  Nonresistance,"  a  doctrine  most  offensive  to 
the  sticklers  for  liberty. 

Passive  Principles  (Chem.)  are  water  and  earth,  which  are 
so  called  because  their  parts  are  either  at  rest,  or,  at  least, 
not  so  swiftly  moved  as  those  of  spirits,  oil,  and  salt. 

PA'SSOVER  (Theol.)  a  festival  among  the  Jews  in  comme- 
moration of  the  angels  passing  by,  and  sparing  the  houses 
of  the  Jews,  when  the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  were 
slain,     [vide  Pascha] 

PA'SSPORT  {Polit.)  vide  Pass. 

PASSA'LiE  majores  (Bot.)  raisins. 

PASSULA'TU5l  (Med.)  a  name  for  medicines  in  which 
raisins  are  the  principal  ingredient. 

PA'SSUM  (Med.)  raisin  wine. 

PA'SSUS  (Ant.)  a  measure  of  length  among  the  Romans, 
containing  about  four  feet  ten  inches,  or  the  thousandth 
of  a  Roman  mile.  The  word  properly  signifies  the  space 
betwixt  the  feet  of  a  man  walking  at  an  ordinary  rate. 

PA'STA  regia  (Med.)  a  lozenge,  or  small  cake  sprinkled 
over  with  some  dry  powdered  substance. 

PA'STE-BOARD  (Mcch.)  a  kind  of  thick  paper  formed  of 
several  sheets  pasted  one  upon  the  other,  which  is  used  by 
book-binders  for  the  covers  of  books,  &c. 

PA'STERN  ( Vet.)  the  hollow  of  a  beast's  heel,  or  that 
part  of  a  horse's  foot  under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel ;  also  a 
shackle  for  a  horse. 

PA'STIL  (Med.)  a  little  lump  of  paste,  or  a  ball  made  to 
take  like  a  lozenge. 

Pastil  (Paint.)  or  pastel,  a  pigment  made  of  different  colours 
ground  up  with  gum-water  in  order  to  make  crayons. 

PASTINA'CEA  (Bot.)  a  plant  so  called,  probably  from 
pastu,  because  it  is  good  for  food ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  named 
5-«$uPir»<>;.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  59  ;  PUn.  1.  19,  c.  S  ;  Cel.  I.  9, 
c.  43. 

Pastisacea,   in   the   Linnean   system,   a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  universal. —  Cor.  universal. — 
Stam.  filaments  five;   anthers  roundish.  —  Fist,  germ 
inferior  ;   styles  two  ;  stigmas  blunt. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
two. 
Species.     The  species  are  the  Pasiinacea  lucida,  Shining- 
leaved   Parsnip ;    and   the   Pastinacea   sativa,    Garden- 
Carrot,   which  are  biennials.     But  the  Pastinacea  opo- 
ponni,  Rough-Parsnip,  is  a  perennial. 

PASTINA'TIO  (Hort.)  the  opening,  loosening,  and  pre- 
paring the  earth  for  planting. 

PASTINA'TUM  (Agric)  earth  newly  dug  and  rendered  fit 
for  planting. 

PASTI'TIUM  (Archaol.)  pasture  ground. 

PASTO'PHORI  (Ant.)  priests  among  the  ancients,  whose 
office  it  was  to  carry  the  images  along  with  the  shrines  of 
the  gods  at  solemn  festivals. 

PA'STORAL  (Poet.)  a  poem  relating  to  the  affairs  of  shep- 
herds. 

PASTORA'LE  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet,  an  air  composed 
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in  a  sweet,  easy,  and  gentle  manner,  in  imitation  of  the 

airs  which  shepherds  are  supposed  to  play. 
PA'STURE  (Hu.sband.)   land  reserved  for   the  feeding  of 

cattle ;  also  fodder  or  food  for  cattle. 
PA'STUS  (Z,iir)  the  procuration  or  provision  which  tenants 

were  bound  to  make  for  their  lords  at  certain  times,  or  as 

often  as  they  made  a  progress  to  their  lands. 
PA'SU.IGE  (LaiK)  or  pasnage,  money  taken  for  mast,  or 

the  feeding  of  hogs. 
PA'TACA  (Com.)  a  coin  of  Brazil  worth  about  3s.  sterling, 

or  something  less.  —  Pataca   Chica   and   Pataca  Gourda, 

two  moneys  of  account  in  Algiers ;  the  former  of  which  is 

worth  about  \s.  sterling,  and  the  latter  3s. 
PA'TACON  (Com.)  or  Pafagon,  a  coin  in  Switzerland  and 

Germany,  equal  to  about  is.  sterling. 
PAT  ART  (Com.)  or  partart,  a  Dutch  stiver,  five  of  which 

are  equal  to  sixpence. 
PATE  (Fort.)  a  platform  of  an  oval  figure,  encompassed 

with  a  parapet. 
PATE'E  (Her.)  vide  Pattec. 

PATE'LLA  (Anat.)  the  whirlbone  of  the  knee,  or  the  knee- 
pan  ;  a  small   flat  bone  resembling   the   figure  of  a  heart 

with  its  point  downwards,  which  is  placed  at  the  forepart 

of  the  joint  of  the  knee. 
Patella  [Con.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  Class  Vermes, 

Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Character.     Animal  a  Limax ;  shell  univalve,  sub- 
conic,  shaped  like  a  bason,  and  without  a  spire. 

Species.     Animals    of  this    tribe,    called    in    English    the 
Limpet,  abound  in  all  seas. 
Patella  (Ent.)  a  name  given  b}'  entomologists  to  a  little 

husk  or  shell  found  on  the  bark  of  the  cherry,  plum  or  rose, 

and  other  trees,  containing  an  animal  from  which  colour 

is  prepared. 
PATE'NS  (Bot.)  spreading,   an  epithet  for  a  \eiii ;  Jblium 

patens,  a  leaf  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  stem   or 

branch  on  which  it  is  placed.     It  is  also  applied  to  the 

Stipule,   Petiole,    and  Rami,   or  Branches,   in  the  same 

sense. 
P.\TENTE'E   (Laiv)   the  person  to  whom   the  King  has 

granted  his  letters  patent. 
PA'TEXTS  (Laiv)  or  Lettas  patent,  so   called  from   their 

being  open ;   the  King's  writings   sealed  with  the   Great 

Seal.     Crompt.  Jurisd.  126. 
PATER  Patratus  (Ant.)  the  chief  of  the  college  of  heralds, 

called  Feciales.     Liv.  1.  1,  c.  24  ;  Plut.   Qiicest.  Rom.  61  ; 

Serv.  in  /En.  1.  9,  v.  ."3. 
PATER-NO'STER-CROSS  (Her.)  a  cross  re- 
presented on  the  escutcheon  as  if  made  with 

beads,  as  on  the  annexed  figure. 
PA'TERA  (Ant.)  the  goblet  or  bowl  which  was 

used  in  libations; 

Virg.  .En.  1.  1,  v.  133. 

imnc  paUrus  libaU  Joii. 

and  also  at  all  feasts.     J'arr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  26  ;  Ma- 

crob.  Sat.  1.  .5,   C.  21. 
PATE'RNAL  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  those  arms  which  are 

original  in  a  family. 
PATE'TjE  L\ce  (Bot.)  grapes  that  are  suffered  to  hang  on 

the  vine  till  they  are  much  witliered. 
PATH   of  the    Vertex  (A-itron.)   a  circle   described  by  any 

point  of  the  vertex  of  the  earth  turning  round  its  axis. 
PATHE'.MA  (Med.)  7tciii.ii,-j.,  an  epithet  for  all  pi'eternatural 

conturbations  wherewith  the  body  is  affected. 
PATHETIC  Nerve.i    (Anat.)   the  fourth  pair  which   arise 

from  the  top  of  the  Medulla  oblongata. 
PATHE'TIC  (Rhet.)  T««<r.«5,  an  epithet  for  those  arguments 

which   are   drawn    from    the   atFcctions.      Aristot.   Rhet, 

1.  3,  c.  7. 
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PATHO'GNOMONY  {Med.)  from  jr««05  and  vw,"-"'"'-'. ;  a 
proper  and  inseparable  sign  of  a  particular  disease. 

PATHO'LOGY  (Med.)  sra^oAoyia,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  preternatural  affections  of  tlie  human 
body,  inquiring  into  the  causes,  nature,  and  difference  of 
diseases. 

PATHOPCE'IA  (Rhd.)  r«(i»«»':.,  a  figure  of  speech  by 
wliich  the  mind  is  moved  to  any  passion,  as  anger,  pity, 
&c.     ./)(/.  Iliij:  36. 

PA'TIENT  {Phil.)  a  term  applied  to  any  object  that  suffers, 
as  opposed  to  tlie  agent,  or  that  which  acts. 

Patient  {Med.)  one  who  is  under  the  direction  of  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon. 

Patent  {Law)  \\de  Agent  and  Palioif. 

PATIE'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  liitmex  pntientia  of  Linnaeus. 

PATIE'NTIjE  Musculus  {Aiiat.)  i.  e.  the  muscle  of  pati- 
ence ;  an  epithet  for  the  Levator  Scapula',  so  called  from 
its  great  service  in  labour. 

PA'TINA  (Ecc.)  or  Palinc,  a  sort  of  plate,  or  saucer,  with 
which  the  chalice  is  covered  at  mass. 

PA'TOiMAT  {Mar.)  an  Indian  name  for  a  two-masted  vessel. 

PATONCE'  {Her.)  a  sort  of  cross  flory,  which  differs  from 
the  proper  flory,  in  as  much  as  the  latter  has  its  ends  cir- 
cumflex, as  inJ?o-.  1  ;  and  the  former  has  its  ends  extended 

Fin.  1-  fi;,'-  *• 
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as  in/ij.  2 :  a  cross  patonce  between  four  crosses  pattee. 
V h.''['0\l  Narium  {Anat.)  the  sinus  or  cavity  of  the  nose. 
PA'TIIIARCH  {Ecc.)  j=jTf.«p;K«?,   signifies  literally  the  first 
father  and  ruler  of  a  family  or  nation,  in  which  sense  it  is 
applied  to  a  Bishop   in  the  Church,  superior  to  an  arch- 
bishop ;    of   which,    in   ancient   times,    there   were   five, 
namely,  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
and  Antioch.     The  Greek  Church  still  retains  the  title  and 
dignity. 
PATRIARCHAL  Cross  {Her.)  a  cross  so  called 
because  it  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  patriarch,  as  the  triple  crown  was  to  that  of 
the  pope.     The  shaft  of  this   cross   is  twice 
crossed,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  lower 
arm  being  longer  than  the  upper  one. 
PATRICIl    (Aiit.)   Patricians,  a  name  given  to 

the  nobility,  because  they  were  descended  from  the  patrcs, 
or  senators,  chosen  by  Romulus  ;  they  were  distinguished 
from  iho  plebeians,  and  formed  one  of  the  principal  classes 
into  whicn  the  l{oman  people  was  divided.     Cic.  pro  Dom. 
Dionijs.  1.  2;  Liv.  1.  10,  c.  8  ;   Tacit.  Annal.  1.  II,  c.  25  ; 
Aul.Gell.  1.  10,  c.  20 ;  Higon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Rom.  1.  1,  c.  7; 
I'anvin.  de  Norn.  Rom.  apud  Grtvv.    Thes.  Antiq.  Rom. 
tom.  ii.  &c. 
PA'TRIA  (Latx)  country,  i.  e.  the  men  of  a  neighbourhood  ; 
thus,  when  it  is  said  inquiratur  per  patriam,  a  jury  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  meant. 
PA'TIUCK  St.,   Order  of  {Her.)  an   Irish   order  instituted 
by  George  III.  in  17H:i,  which   is  the  only  one  belonging 
to   Ireland,    but   it    is   the  most   magnificent   in   Europe, 
[vide  Heraldry'] 
PA'TRIMONY  (Lflio)  an  hereditary  estate,  or  a  right  de- 
scended from  ancestors. 
PA'i'RO'L  (Mil.)  any  party,   or  round   of  soldiers,  to   the 

number  of  five  or  six,  with  a  serjeant  to  command  them. 
Patroi-  iPolit.)    the  night-watch  who  go  their  rounds  at 
stated  hours  to  see  that  the  watchmen  are  on  duty,  and  to 
prevent  any  disorder. 
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PA'TRON  {Ant.)  vide  Patromis. 

Patron  {Law)  he  who  has  the  disposition  of  a  benefice.—. 
Patron  paramount,  the  King  who  is  patron  to  all  the  eccle« 
siastical  benefices  in  England. 
Patron  (Com.)  IVench  for  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel ; 
also  a  name  among  the  Moors  for  one  who  bouglit  a 
Christian  slave. 

PA'TRONAGE  (Lan)  the  right  attached  to  the  person, 
either  as  founder,  or  heir  of  the  founder ;  or  as  possessor 
of  the  fee  to  which  the  patronage  is  annexed.  —  Lay 
patronage  is  that  which  is  attached  to  the  person  in  any 
case. — Ecclesiastical  patronage  is  that  which  a  person  is 
entitled  to  by  virtue  of  some  benefice  which  he  holds. 

Patronage,  .Irms  of  {Her.)  those  arms  which  governors  of 
provinces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  add  to 
their  family  arms  to  betoken  their  rights  and  jurisdiction. 

PATRO'NUS  {Ant.)  a  Patron,  an  appellation  given  among 
the  Romans  to  any  person  in  power,  who  had  a  certain 
number  of  dependants  under  his  protection,  named  Clients. 
The  dutj'  of  the  patron  was  to  give  advice  to  his  client  in 
all  difficult  cases,  and  to  be  his  advocate  in  cases  of  law- 
suits,  etc. ;  for  which  he  received  from  the  client,  not  only 
particular  marks  of  personal  respect,  but  also  some  acts  of 
service ;  as  attending  upon  him  on  public  occasions,  &c. 
Cic.  Oral,  pro  Scaur,  ct  Ascon.  in  Cic.  ;  Dionys.  I.  2 ;  Liv. 
1.  6,  c.  18  ;  Tacit.  Orat.  c.  ,'38 ;  Plin.  Epist.  1.  :i,  c.  4  ;  Aul. 
Gell.  1.  5,  c.  13;  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  17;  Manut.  de  Leg. 
c.  1.^;  Sigon.  de  Jud.  1.  2,  c.  1,  &c. 

PATUONY'MIC  (Oram.)  from  rrccr-,',  a  father,  and  c.vum,  a 
name ;  a  name  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  father  or 
ancestor ;  as  Pelides,  the  grandson  of  Peleus,  for  .\chilles,  ka. 

PA'TTE  (Min.)  a  French  term  used  in  mining  for  certain 
end  boards  belonging  to  the  frame  work  which  is  some- 
times necessary  to  be  made  to  keep  the  earth  in  its  place. 

PATTEE'  (Her.)  a  cross  which,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  is  small  in  the  middle,  and  widens 
at  the  ends. 

PAVA'CHE  (Mil.)  a  French  term  for  the 
coverings  which  were  formerly  used  to  defend 
the  sides  of  vessels  like  the  netting  in  our  mo- 
dern ships  of  war. 

PAVA'IS  (Mil.)  French  for  a  large  shield,  or  rather  a  port- 
able mantlet,  which  served  to  cover  a  person  from  head  to 
foot,  and  was  formerly  used  by  soldiers. 

PAVA'X  (Mus.)  a  grave  majestic  kind  of  dance  formerly  in 
use  among  the  Spaniards. 

PAVECHEU'R  {Mil.)  or  pavcsier,  French  for  a  sort  of 
old  soldiery,  so  called  from  the  men  who  composed  it. 

PA'VEMENT  (Mason.)  a  lay  of  stone,  or  other  such  mate- 
rials as  serve  to  cover  and  strengthen  the  ground  which  is 
much  trodden  on. — Pavement  of  terrace,  that  which  serves 
for  a  covering  in  the  manner  of  a  platform,  whether  it  be  over 
a  vault,  or  a  wooden  floor. — Diamond  pavement,  those  pave- 
ments of  which  the  stones,  flags,  or  bricks  are  laid  with 
their  diagonals  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of 
the  apartment. 

PAVESA'DE  (Mil.)  pavoisade,  or  pavisade,  French  for  a 
sail  cloth  hung  round  a  galley  during  action  to  cover  the 
slaves  that  row  on  the  benches. 

PAVI'LION  (Arc/lit.)  the  main  ])art  of  a  building. 

Pavilion   {Mar.)  the  flag  of  a  general  officer  in  a  fleet. 

PAVl'LLION  (.1//7.)  a  larger  kind  of  tent  erected  for  the 
general  or  superior  olficers. 

PA'VIORS,  Company  of  {Her.)  an  ancient 
company  whose  arms  were,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  argent,  a  chevron  between  three  gads 
of  steel. 

PAULl'NA  (Med.)  a  warm  opiate. 

PAULLINIA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8 
Octandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 
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Generic  Churacfer.  Cal.  perianth  five-leavod.  —  Con. 
petals  four. — Stam.  Ji/ameiits  eight;  anthers  small. — 
PisT.  germ  blunt;  styles  three;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
capsules  large  ;  seed  obovate. 
Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the  PauUinia  asiaticn, 
Scnpolia,  Crauzin,  Kaka,  seu  Friitex,  Asiatic  Paulliiiia. 
— PauUinia  cnrurn,  seu  Cururu. — Paiil/inia  mexicana, 
Seriniia,  Quaiihmeati,  Mexican  PauUinia,  &c. 
PAUL'S-BETONY  {Hot.)  the  Veronica  serpilifolia  of  Lin- 

nneus. 
PA'VO   (Orn.)  the  Peacock,  a.  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order 
GallintT,  having  the  bill  convex  ;  head  covered  with  revo- 
lute   feathers ;   nostrils  large  ;  Jcnthcrs  of  rump   expansile 
and  covered  with  ocellate  spots. 
Pavo    (Astron.)    the   Peacock,   a  new  constellation  in   the 

southern  hemisphere,  containing  fourteen  stars. 
PAVO'NIA  {Bot.)  the  flif/iscus  pra-morsus  of  Linnxus. 
f'A'VOR   (Med.)  frcm /)(7vco.  to  fear  ;  the  itch. 
PAUPERIS  Formi  (Laxv)  is  a  mode  of  suing  allowed  to 
such  as  plead  their  inability  to  obtain  legal  assistance,  to 
whom  the  judge  assigns  an  attorney  to  maintain  their  cause. 
PAUSE    {Mus.)    a   character   of   time   in    music,    marked 

thus  r„''\ ,  denoting  that  the  note,  over  which  it  is  placed, 
is  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  length  greater  than  its  own,  or  em- 
bellished with  appoggiatures,  shakes,  or  other  graces. 
PAU'SUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having  the  fintenna;  two-jointed  ;  head  pointing  for- 
wards ;  thorax  narrow,  scutellate  ;  shells  flexile  ;  fore-feet 
placed  at  the  forepart  of  tlie  breast. 
PAWL  (Com.')  a  small  piece  of  money  in  Guinea  equal  to 

an  asper  in  Turkey,  or  three  farthings  English. 
Pawi,  \yiar.)  a  small  piece  of  iron  bolted  to  one  end  of  the 
beams  of  the  deck,  so  as  to  keep  the  capstan  from  recoil- 
ing.— Paid-Bits  in  merchantmen,  pieces  of  timber  fixed 
perpendicularly  before  the  windlass. 
TO  Pawl  the  Capstan  {Mar.)  to  stop  it  with  the  pawl. 
PAWN   (Sport.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  men  used  at  Chess. 

[vide  Chcss'2 
PAX  (Ecc.)  an  image  in  the   Ilomish  Church  given   to   be 

kissed  by  those  wb.o  go  to  the  offering. 
PAY  (Md.)  the  stipend  allowed   to   each  individual  in  the 
army. — Full-Pa^,  the  allowance  to  officers  a^d  noncommis- 
sioned officers  with  out  any  deductions  what  ever. — Half- Pa  J/, 
a  compensation  allowed  to  officers  who  have   retired   from 
the  service. — Paij-Master,  he  who  has  the  charge  of  paying 
the  regiment. 
TO  Pay  a  ship  (Mar.)  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  petty  officers 
and  crew. —  To  pai/ njf  n  Ship,  to  discharge  tlie  ship  from 
actual  service  in  order  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary. —  Tn  pat/ 
a  Mait,  or  Yard,  to  anoint  it  with  tar,  turpentine,  &c. — 
To  pay  a  Seam,   to  pour  melted  pitch  along  it  so  as  to  de- 
fend  the  oakum   from    the   elfects   of  the  wet. —  To  pay  a 
ship's  Bottom,  to  cover  it  with  a  composition  of  tar,  &c. — 
To  pay  out  a  Cable,  to  slacken  it  so  that  it  may  run  out. — 
To  pay  off,  to  let  a  ship's  head  fall  to  leeward  of  the  point 
whither  it  was  pi-eviou.^l}'  directed. 
PAYEE'  (Com.)  one  to  whom  a  bill  is  made  payable. 
PA'YMENT  (Com.)  the  discharge  of  a  Aeh\..— 'Prompt  Pay- 
ment  is  when  a  person  pays  what  he  owes  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  granted  by  the  creditor,  in  which  case 
the  ordinary  discount  is  mostly  allowed. 
PA'YiNIENTS  (Com.)  certain  periods  on  the   continent,  at 

which  bills  are  generally  made  payable. 
PA'YTRELL  lArchceol.)  the  breast-plate  of  a  horse's  ar- 
mour. 
PEA  (Bot.)  the  Peszim  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. — Everlasting- 
Pea,  the  Lathyrus  sylvestris. — Heart-Pea,  the  Cardiosper- 
nium. —  Sweet-Pea,  the  Lathyrus  odoratus.  —  Wing-Pea, 
the  Lotus  tetragonolobus. 
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PEA-RISE  (Her.)  a  term  for  a  pea-stalk  leaved  and  blos- 
somed. 
PEACE  (Laio)  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  behaviour-  towards 
the  King  and  his  subjects.  Crompt.  Inst.  \  IS;  Co.  Litt. 
249;  I^amh.  Eiren.  1.  j,  c.  3. — Peace  of  the  King,  that 
peace  and  security,  both  for  life  and  goods,  which  the 
King  affords  to  all  under  his  protection.  6  Rich.  2,  st.  I, 
c.  13;  Bract.  1.  3,  c.  II  ;  Hnvedon.  Anual.  Hen.  'I;  llutom. 
dc  Feud.  c.  .53. — Peace  nf  the  King's  Highway,  the  immu- 
nity that  the  King's  highway  has  to  be  free  from  annoy- 
ance or  molestation. — Peare  of  the  Plough,  whereby  the 
plough  and  the  plough-cattle  are  secured  from  distresses. 
F.  N.  B.  90.— Peace  of  God  and  the  Church,  the  time  of 
vacation  between  terms  when  there  is  a  cessation  from 
lawsuits. —  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  officer  who  draws  up  the 
processes,  reads  the  indictments,  and  inroils  the  acts  in 
a  session  of  peace. 
Peace  E'italdishment  (Mil.)  the  reduced  number  of  effec'ive 

men  in  the  army,  during  a  period  of  peace. 
PEACH  (Bot.)  the  Amygdalus  pcrsica  of  Linnaeus. 
PEA'COCK   (Orn.)  a  well-known   domestic  bird,  the  Pavo 
of  Linnocus,  which  is  upwards  of  three  feet  long,  sleeps  on 
the  highest  places,  utters  a  loud  and  harsh  cry,  and  lays 
five  or  six  eggs  in  some  very  private  place. 
Peacock  (Her.)  when  this  bird  is  borne  aftionte, 
with  its  tail  spread,   it   is  termed  in  pride;  as 
"  He  beareth,  argent,  three  peacocks  in  their 
pride  proper;  by  the  name  of  Patvne."    When 
it  is  represented  with    its  wings   closed,  it   is 
blazoned  simply  the  peacock. 
PEAK   (Mar.)  the  upper   corner  of  those  sails  which  are 
extended  by  a  gaff',  or  by  a  yard,  which  crosses  the  mast 
obliquely. — Furc-I-'calc,  a  place  in  the  forepart  of  vessels 
where  the  spare  stores  are  usually  kept. — Peak-Halynrds, 
the  ropes  or  tackles  by  which  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff  is 
hoisted. — A  Peak,  vide  Anchor. 
TO  Peak,  to  raise  a  yard  more  obliquely  to  the  mast. 
PE'AN  (Her.)  one  of  the  seven  furrs,  which  consists  of  a 

black  ground  with  yellow  spots. 
PEAR  (Bit.)  the  Pyrus  communis  of  Linnaeus,  the  principal 
varieties   of  which  are  the  Musk,  Muscadelle-Rose,  Bev- 
gamot,  Bonchretien,  Bury,  <Scc. 
PEA'R-BIT  (Mm.)  a  sort  of  bit  for  horses. 
PEAR-MAIN   (Bot.)  a  fine  sort  of  apple. 
PEA'R-TUEE  (Iter.)   the   pear-tree,  when   re- 
presented as  a  charge  in  coat  armour,  having 
fruit  on,  is  said  to  he  fructcil,  as   in   the  an- 
nexed figure. 
PEARL  (Con.)  a  beautiful  globular  concretion 
found  in  several   shell  fish,  particular  in  what 
is  called  the   East  Indian   pearl  oyster,  the   Concha   mar- 
garitifcra  of  Linn:rus.     Pearl  is  produced  by  a  distemper 
in   the   animal,  which  resembles  the  stone  in  men. — Mo~ 
ther  of  Pearl,   the  shell   of  a  little  sea-fish   of  the   oyster 
kind. —  JVens  of  I^carls,  excrescences  in  the  form  of  half 
pearls  found  at  the  bottom  pearl  of  shells.  —  False  Pearls, 
factitious  pearls  resembling   the   true   ones  in   water  and 
colour. 
Pearl  (Her.)    the   white  or  silver   colour  in  the   coats  of 

barons  and  noblemen,  otherwise  called  argent. 
Pearl  (Sport.)  that  part  of  a  deer's  horn  which  is  about  the 

burr. 
Pearl  (Print.)  a  very  small  printing  letter,    [vide  Printing"] 
Pearl  (Surg.)  a  film  on  the  eye. 

PEARL-ASH   (Com.)  potash  calcined  or  cleared  of  its  im- 
purities by  fire. 
PEARL-BARLEY    (But.)    the    seed    of    common    barley 
rubbed  into  small  round  grains  like  pearl,  of  which  a  cool- 
ing drink  is  made  to  use  in  inflammatory  fevers. 
PEARL-WORT  (But.)  the  Sagcna  of  Linnseus. 
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PEAT  (Min.)  a  sort  of  fuel  dug  out  of  moorish  ground. 
PE'CCANT  (.V((/)   au   epithet  for  luiinoiirs   of  the   body 

which  contain  a  degree  of  niahgnity. 
PECE'TA  (Com.)  a  Spanish  coin,  wortli  about  lOd.  sterling. 
PECHU'UIM  cnrlcx  (Bot.)  an  aromatic  bark,  tlie  produce 

of  a  species  of  the  Eaurus. 
PECIl  YA'CJI'iA  (Med.)  T^ix^fx'/fa,  the  gout  in  the  elbow. 
PECHYTY'KBE  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  scurvy. 
PECK  {Com.)   a  dry  measure,  containing  two  gallons. 
PE'CORA  {Zool.)   the  fifth    Order  of  animals  in  the  Class 
Mammalid,  consisting  of  such  as  have  four  stomachs  and 
hoofs  divided  in  the  middle,  except  the  camel,  which  has 
a  false  hoof.     Those  that  have  iiorns  have  no  tusks,  and 
those  that  have  tusks  have  no  horns.     This  comprehends 
the  following  genera  ;  namely,  the — Camelus,  the  Camel, 
which  has  no  horns,  but  the  tusks  distant. — JMnschus,  the 
Musk,  with  upper  tusks,  solitarj',  projecting. — Cervus,  the 
Stag  and   Deer,    with   branching  horns. — Cameloparda/is, 
the   Camelopard,  with  simple  horns, — Anlilnpe,  the  Ante- 
lope, having  hollow  horns. — Caprn,  the  Goat,  having  hol- 
low compressed  horns — Ovis,  the  Sheep. — Bos,  the  Ox. 

PECQUE'T'.S  Duct  {Amil.)  vide  Tlwnck  Duct. 

PECTEN  (.Inat.)  the  pubes  or  share-bone. 

PE'CTEN  Veneris  (Bot.)  the  Hcctiidix  pecten  veneris  of  Lin- 
ra?us. 

PECTIN.E'US  (Annt.)  or  Pectinnlis,  a  muscle  of  the  Pubes, 
which  serves  to  draw  the  thigh  upwards  and  inwards. 

PECTIN  A'LIS  (Anal.)  vide  Peel  in  ci' us. 

PECTIXA'TI  MuscuH  (Aimt.)  the  fasciculated  muscular 
fibres  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

PE'CTIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  S//iigcnesin, 
Order  2  Polijgnmia  Huperjtua. 

Generic  C/iaracler.  Cal.  common. — Cou.  compound. — 
Stam.  filnments  five;  anthers  tubular.  —  Pisr.  germ 
linear  ;  stule  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
linear. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  and  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  as  the — Pedis  ciliaris,  Jncoubea. — Pedis  punc- 
inta,  scu  Chondrilla, — Pedis  linifolia,  Tagetes,  seu  Jia- 
piinrulus, 

PE'CTOUAL  (Theol.)  an  ancient  sacerdotal  habit  worn  by 
the  Jewish  Iligh-I'riest.      Qvide  Breast-Plute'] 

PECTORA'LE  (Ant.)  a  breast-plate  which,  according  to 
Polybius,  was  made  of  thin  brass,  and  was  worn  by  the 
common  soldiers  instead  of  the  Lorica  or  coat  of  mail. 
According  to  A'arro  it  was  also  made  of  skins.  Polijb. 
1.  C5,  c.  '21  ;    }'urro  de  Ling.  Lnt.  I.  4-,  c.  21. 

PEC'l"OKAT>IA  (Med.)  pectorals,  medicines  suited  to  dis- 
eases in  the  breast. 

PECTOllA'LIS  (Annt.)  an  epithet  for  a  broad  thick  fleshy 
muscle  of  the  breast,  which  serves  to  move  the  arm  for- 
ward, or  to  raise  it  oblicjucly. 

PECTORA'KIA   {Ihl.)  the  Angelica. 

PE'CTOUIS  OS  (Annt.)  the  same  as  the  Sternum. 

PE'CTUS  (Annt.)  vide  Tlwrnx. 

PECTC'SCULU.M  (Annt.)  the  Metatarsus. 

PE'CUL  (Com.)  an  Indian  measure  equal  to  100  catt}',  or 
132  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

PE'CULATION  (Lmv)  a  term  in  the  Civil  Law,  signifying 
the  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  by  a  person  in- 
trusted with  the  receipt,  management,  or  custod3'  thereof. 

PECU'LIAR  (l.nu)  a  particular  parish  or  church  that  has 
jurisdiction  within  itself,  and  power  to  grant  administration, 
or  probate  of  wills,  &c.  exempt  from  the  ordinary. — Court 
of  Pcciditns,  a  particular  parish  or  church  that  lias  jurisdic- 
tion within  itself  for  granting  probates  of  wills  and  adminis- 
trations, exempt  from  the  ordinary  or  bishop's  courts. 
PECU'LIUM  (Jlnt.)  the  money  or  estate  which  a  son  ac- 
cpiired  independently  of  his  father,  or  a  slave  of  his  master. 
Pest,  de  Verb.  HigniJ'. ;  Sen:  in  /Kn, 
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PECU'NIA  (Arch(rol.)  properly  signifies  money,  but  has 
since  been  used  for  cattle,  and  other  goods  besides  money. 
— Pccania  scpulclirnlis,  money  in  old  times  paid  to  the  priest 
at  the  opening  of  the  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed 
soul. 

PE'DAGE  (LaxK<)  money  given  for  passing  through  a  forest. 

PEDAL  Sote  (Mus.)  a  holding  note,  during  which  the  har- 
mony, formed  by  the  other  parts  of  the  composition,  is 
allowed  to  proceed  independently. 

PEDA'LE  (Arclucol.)  a  footcloth  or  carpet  laid  on  the 
ground  to  tread  on. 

PE'DALS  (Mas.)  a  name  for  the  low  keys  of  some  organs 
to  be  touched  with  the  foot. 

PEDA'LILIM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  li  Didy. 
namia.   Order  2  Angiospcrmia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Cou.  petal 
one. — Sta.m.  Jilaments  four ;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ 
conical ;  stj/le  the  length  of  the  stamens  ;  stigma  bifid.— 
Per.  drupe  juiccleis  ;  seed  nut  covered. 
Species.  The  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Pedalium  mu- 
re.r,  Hj/osci/ninus,  seu  Marejc,  Prickly  Fruited  Pedalium, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

PEDA'XEUS  (Lnn<)  a  name  formerly  given  in  the  Civil 
Law  to  a  petty  judge  who  had  no  formal  seat  of  justice, 
but  heard  causes  standing,  and  without  any  tribunal. 

PEDA'RIUS  (.-Int.)  an  epithet  for  such  senators  as  had  not 
the  right  of  giving  a  vote,  because  they  had  not  filled  any 
office,  so  called,  according  to  Gellius,  because  they  were 
originally  obliged  to  go,  pedibus,  on  foot  to  the  senate. 
Cic.  nd  Attic.  I.  1,  c.  19;   Cell.  1.  3,  c.  IS. 

PEDATIFI'DUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  pedate  leaf,  the 
parts  of  which  are  not  separate  but  connected,  as  in  the 
feet  of  water-fowls  ;  the  Arum  niuscorum  is  an  example  of 
a  pcdatilkl  leaf. 

PEDATU'RA  (Ant.)  a  certain  measured  space  of  ground 
allotted  to  soldiers  in  their  encampments.  llijgin.  de 
Caslram. 

PEDA'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  ;/(j//!«h  ;)rf/f;/!«K,  a 
leaf,  the  petiole  of  which  connects  several  leaflets  in  the 
inside  only.  It  is  so  called  because  it  resembles  a  bird's 
foot,  as  in  Passiflora  arum  and  Ilc/lcborus  fcctidus. 

PEDERETIO  (Gunn.)  or  Petarero,  a  small  piece  of  ord- 
nance formerly  used  on  board  some  foreign  ships. 

Pedeheho  (Mfir.)  vide  Pctterero. 

PE'DESTAL  (Archit.)  {rom  pes,  afoot,  and  fA's,  a  column; 
the  lowest  part  of  the  column,  being  that  by  which  it  is 
sustained,  or  on  which  it  stands,  as  on  a  foot. —  Tuscan 
Pede.ital,  the  simplest  and  lowest  of  all,  is  from  three  to 
five  modules  high. — Doric  Pedestal,  from  four  to  five  mo- 
dules in  height,  as  made  by  the  moderns. — Ionic  Pedestal, 
from  five  to  seven  modules  high. — Corinthian  Pedestal,  the 
richest  and  most  delicate  of  all,  from  four  to  seven  modules 
high. —  Composite  Pedestal,  six  or  seven  modules  high- — 
S(juare  Pedestal  has  its  breadth  and  height  equal.  —  Double 
Pedestal  supports  two  colunms,  being  broader  than  it  is 
high. —  Continued  Pedestal,  that  which  supports  a  row  of 
colunms. 

PEDIA'.SMUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  species  of  myrrh. 

PEDICELLA'RIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Molluscn,  having  the  body  soft,  and  seated  on  a  rigid 
fixed  peduncle  ;  aperture  single. 

PKDICE'LLUS  (Bot.)  pedicel  or  pedicle,  is  a  partial  pe- 
duncle, or  sub-division  of  a  comnmn  peduncle. 

PEDKTLA'RIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  M  Didy 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospcrmia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth   one-leaved.  —  Con. 

petals  one. — S't am.  filaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — 

Pist.  germ  roundish  ;  .itylc  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Peh. 

capsule  roundish  :  seeds  many. 

Species.    Tiie  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pcdictdaris 
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palustris,  Mai'sli  Lonsewort. — Pediciilaris  si/Ivaiica,  seu 
Fisliihria,  Common  Lousewort. — Pedicularis  sccplrum, 
Carolinum,  Sceptred  Lousewort,  &c.  Clus.Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Get:  Herb.;  Park.  Thcnt.  But.;  liaii  Hist.; 
Tourn.  Inat. 

PEDICULA'TION{.Ve(/.)  thesameasthe  Morbus pcdiculosits. 

PEDICULO'SUS  morbus  {Med.)  the  lousy  disease,  or  that 
disease  of  the  skin  which  causes  lice  to  breed  underneath. 

PEDI'CULUS  (Eiil.)  the  Louse,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
Apterous  Order,  having  the  mouth  furnislied  with  a  retrac- 
tile recurved  sucker,  without  proboscis  ;  feelers  none  ;  an- 
tenna' as  long  as  the  thorax;  eijcs  two;  abdomen  depressed; 
legs  six,  formed  for  running. 

PE'DICUS  [Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  foot,  the  Extensor  brevis 
■  digitorum  pedis. 

PE'DIGIIEE  [Her.)  from  pes,  the  foot,  &\\i  gradus,  a  de- 
gree, i.  e.  a  succession  of  degrees  from  the  very  origin ;  a 
term  applied  to  such  families  as  trace  their  origin  or  de- 
scent through  a  long  train  of  ancestors. 

PEDILU'VIL'M  (Med.)  from  pes,  a  foot,  and  la-oo,  to  wash ; 
a  baih  for  the  feet. 

PE'DIMEXT  [Are/tit.)  from  pes,  a.  foot;  an  ornament  that 
crowns  the  ordonances,  finishes  the  fi'ont  of  buildings,  and 
serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates,  windows,  &c. 

PE'DION  {Anat.)  i'vom  pes,  the  foot ;  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PE'DLAIl  (Com.)  from  pes,  a  foot;  one  who  goes  about 
on  foot  selling  small  wares. 

PEDO'METER  (Mcch.)  a  foot  measurer  or  waywiser;  a 
mechanical  instrument,  like  a  watch,  by  which  distances 
are  measured. 

PEDO'R.A.   (Med.)  the  sordes  of  the  cjcs,  ears,  and  feet. 

PEDUNCULA'RIS  (Bot.)  growing  from  a  peduncle;  an 
epithet  for  a  tendril. 

PEDUNCULA'TUS  (Dot.)  peduncled;  an  epithet  for  a 
flower  or  whorl,  in  opposition  to  sessi/is,  close  to  the  stem. 

PEDU'NCULUS  (Bot.)  peduncle,  called  formerly/oo^.v/aW, 
and  by  some  fruitstalk,  the  fulcrc,  prop,  or  stem  that  sup- 
ports the  fructification,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
of  the  Daffodil,  where  a  is  the  calyx,  formed  like 
a  sheath,  (/  the  sheathed  peduncle.  It  is  distin-  „  -  ,, 
guished,  in  respect  to  its  place,  into  radieulis,  ,t\^ 
radical,  when  it  proceeds  immediately  from  the  A/-A 
root ;  caulinus,  when  it  proceeds  from  the  stem  ; 
ramcus,  or  proceeding  from  a  branch ;  petiohiris, 
proceeding  from  the  petiole;  cirrlii ferns,  or  tendril- 
bearing  ;  termiualis,  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  stem  ; 
axillaris,  axillary,  proceeding  from  the  angle  made  by  the 
leaf  and  stem  ;  opposilifolius,  opposite  to  a  leaf;  latcrijlorus, 
having  the  flower  on  its  side  ;  inlrafolinceus,  within  the 
leaf;  extrafAiaceus,  without  the  leaf,  or  on  the  outside  of 
the  leaf;  suprafoliaceus,  inserted  into  the  stem  higher  than 
tlie  leaf  and  its  petiole.  In  respect  to  their  situation,  into 
opposili,  or  opposite  ;  alteriii,  alternate  ;  sparsi,  scattered  ; 
verticiilati,  in  whorls.  In  respect  to  their  number,  solitarii, 
solitar}-;  geminnti,  double.  In  respect  to  the  number 
of  flowers,  unijlorus,  bi/lorus,  trijlorus,  mullijlorus,  &c., 
one,  two,  three,  or  many-flowered,  lic.  In  respect 
to  its  direction,  ercctus,  erect ;  oppressus,  oppressed  ;  pa- 
tens, spreading  ;  ccrnuus,  drooping  ;  resupinatus,  upside 
down;  declinatus,  bowed  or  curved  down;  nutans,  adscu- 
dcns,  pendnhis,  sirictus,Jlexuosus,  &c.  In  respect  to  its  shape 
toes,  round,  cylindric,  or  rather  columnar;  triijueter,  three- 
sided  ;  tclrngonns,  four-cornered  ;  nitenuatus,  tapering  gra- 
dually towards  the  top ;  iiierassatus,  growing  gradually 
thicker  towards  the  top ;  clavatns,  clubsliaped ;  nudus, 
naked ;  foliatus,  leafy  ;  bracteatus,  furnished  with  bractes ; 
geniculatus,  bent  at  the  joint ;  arliculatus,  jointed. 

PEE-CAROKI  (But.)  the  Verbesina  calendulacea  of  Linnaeus. 

PEE-IXO'ri   (Bot.)   the  Physalis  minima  of  Linnaeus. 

PEE-K.\'NDEL  (Bol.)  the  Rhizophora  mangle  of  Linuaus. 

PEE-TIA'NGA  (Bot.)  the  Raellia  of  Linnius. 
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PEEK  (Mar.)  vide  Peak. 

PEEL  (Print.)  an  instrument  of  wood  used  by  the  ware- 
houseman for  hanging  up  the  printed  .-.heets  to  dry. 

PEER  (PoUt.)  vide  Peer!,. 

Peer  (Laxx)  vide  Peers. 

Peek   (Archit.)  vide  Pier. 

PEE'RAGE  (Her.)  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  and  the  collec- 
tive body  of  the  peers. 

PEERS  (Polit.)  the  nobles  or  chief  Lords  in  Parliament,  so 
called  from  par,  equal,  because,  in  their  political  capacity, 
they  are  all  equal. 

Peer.s   (Lau')  jurymen  impanelled  upon  an  inquest. 

PE'GANUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dodccandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Gal.  perianth  five-leaved. —  Con. 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  fifteen  ;  anthers  erect. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  stife  filiform  ;  stigma  oblong. — 
Per.  roundish  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Peganum 
harmnla,  Harniala,  seu  Ruta. — Peganum  dauricum,  seu 
Harmala,  &c. 

PE'G.ASUS  (Astron.)  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, figured  in  the  form  of  a  flying  horse,  being  one  of 
the  iS  old  constellations.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
iV/Toc,  and  contained,  according  to  Ptolemy,  20  stars,  ac- 
cording to  Tycho  19,  according  to  Ilevelius  38,  and 
the  British  Catalogue  89.  Of  these  four  are  of  the  second 
magnitude,  namely,  Markab,  Algenib,  Scheat,  and  the 
Head  of  .■Andromeda,  otherwise  called  ottpiAo^  Tttk.  Araf. 
Pluenom.;  Eratoslh.  Character.  Ptul.  Almag.  Xoii.  I.  7,  c.  5. 

Pegasus  (Her.)  the  winged  horse,  on  which  Bel- 
lerophon  is  fabled  to  have  ridden,  is  borne  in 
coat  armour,  with  wings  expanded,  as  "  The 
field  is  azure,  a  Pegasus,  the  wings  expanded 
argent,"  the  arms  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Pegasus  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Bran- 
chiostegous  Order,  having  the  -moidh   beneath  ; 
snout   retractile  ;   gills  single  ;   body  compressed  ;   ventral 
fins  behind  the  pectoral. 

PE'GE  (Anat.)  7svr/\,  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  Poll. 
Onom. 

PE'G^MA  {^Ant.)  a  scaiToId  constructed  so  that  it  could  be 
let  up  and  down  at  pleasure.  By  this  means  the  gladiators, 
who  fought  upon  these  scaffolds,  were  sometimes  tossed 
up  into  the  air  for  the  diversion  of  the  people,  or  suddenly 
let  down  into  a  fire,  to  be  consumed ;  or  among  wild 
beasts  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  whence  they  were  called  pcg- 
mares.     Strab.  1.  6  ;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  3i. 

PE'GOMANCY  (.Int.)  -r/o.^'^tnix,  a  sort  of  divination  per- 
formed by  fountain  water. 

PE'KAN  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  Weezel,  the  JMastela  canadiensis 
of  Linnxus. 

PE'KEA  (Bot.)  the  Rhizobolus  butyrosus  of  Linna;us. 

PE'LA  (Bot.)  the  Psidiam  pyriferum  of  Linnaeus. 

PELA'DA  (^led.)  a  shedding  of  tlie  hair  from  a  venereal 
affection. 

PELA'GLE  (Conch.)  a  sort  of  shell  fish  rarely  found  near 
the  sea  shore. 

PELA'GIANS  (Ecc.)  the  followers  of  Pelagius,  a  Briton, 
who  denied  original  sin,  and  maintained  many  other  errors. 
S.  Angn.^t.  Hares.  S8  ;  S.  Hieron.;  Baron.  Annal.  ann.405. 

PELA'GIUM  (Ich.)  the  juice  of  the  purple  fish. 

PELA'GRA  (Med.)  a  peculiar  disorder  in  Italy,  which  is 
attended  with  a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  tubercles, 
(ic.  on  the  hands,  and  such  parts  as  are  exposed  to  the 
air. 

PELA'NI  (Ant.)  TTiAxvci,  cakes  made  use  of  by  the  Athenians 
in  their  libations.     Poll.  Onom.  1.  6,  segm.  76. 

PE'LAMIS   (Lli.)  the  thunny  fish. 

PELARGO'NIL'M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  IG  Mono- 
delphia,  Order  3  Heptandria. 
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Generic    Character.      Cal.    pcriaiilh    one-lcaveJ. —  Con. 
pel n Is  {we. — Stam.  ^7nmcH/s  ten  ;  anthers  seven. — Fist. 
germ    beaked;    sti/lc   permanent;   stigmas   five.  —  Per. 
none;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Velargnyiiiim  hursutum,  sen 
Geranium,  Various-leaved  Cranesbill. — Pelargonium  pin- 
nalian,    Pinnated    Cranesbill.  —  Pelanroniinn   grossula- 
rioidcs,  Gooseberry-leaved  Cranesbill,  li-c.     Bank.  Hist.; 
Baiih.   Pill.;    Gcr.    Herb.;    Park.    Tlieat.    But.;    Raii 
Ilisl. ;    Toiirn.  Inst. 
PELECA'N'US  (Oni.)  vide  Pclicamis. 
Pei,ec.\nus  {Surg.)  an  instninient  for  drawing  the  teetli. 
PELECOl'DES '(Gmw.)  hatchet-formed;  an  epithet  for  a 

figure  in  form  of  a  hatchet. 
PE'LES  (Lntv)  issues  arising  from  or  out  of  a  thing.     Filzh. 

Just.  205. 
PE'LAT.E    (Ant.)    ^o.irxi,    Athenian    citizens    who   were 
obliged  to  be  slaves  or  servants,  on  account  of  their  po- 
verty.    Poll.  Oiiom.  1.  3,  segm.  82. 
PELF  (.IrclicvoL)   pelfra,  the  gelded  beasts  which,   except 
hogs,  in  time  of  war,  came  to  the  Earl-Marshal  out  of  the 
booty  taken. 
Pelf  (Lnin)  tho  personal  effects  of  a  convict  felon. 
PE'LICAN  (Oni.)  the  Pc/icaniis  of  LinnaDus,  a  bird  remark- 
able for   the  length  of  its  bill,   with  which  it  is  expert  in 
catching  fish.     In  size  it  exceeds  the  swan. 
Pelican   {Her.)  this  bird  is  generally  represented  with  her 
wings  indorsed,  her  neck  embowed,  pecking  | — ^^ — -j_ 
her  breast.      She  is  blazoned  viilned,   in  her  ha5;^^| 
nest,   or  in  her  piety  when  wounded  feeding       }';^^^^' 
her  young;  as  "  He  beareth  ;;;(/«,  a  pelican  P5^|C^ 
in  her  nest,  with  wings  displayed  feeding  her  I'J^affi-'* 
young  ones  or,  vulned  proper."      These  are 
tlie  arms  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  as  they 
had  been  before   of  its  founder   Richard  Fox,  bishop  of 
"Winchester,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Counsellor  to  the  two 
last  Henrys. 
Pelican  (Clicni.)  a  blind  alembic. 

PELICANL'S  (Ont.)  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order  Ansercs. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  straight,  hooked  at  the  point,  and 
furnished  with  a  nail;  nostrils  an  obliterated  s,\it;  face 
i-ather  naked  ;  legs  equally  balancing  the  body. 
Species.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  known  in  English  by  the 
names  of  the  Pelican,  the  Crane,  the  Shag,  the  Corvo- 
rant,  the  Gannet,  and  the  Booby.  The  principal  spe- 
cies are  the  following,  namely, — Pelicanns  nnocrotilus, 
the  White  Pelican. — Pdicanus  fitscus,  the  15rown  Peli- 
can.— Pelicanns  carhn,  the  Corvorant. — Pelicanns  gra- 
culiis,  the  Crane. — Pelicanns  pygmans,  the  Dwarf  Shag. 
—  Pelicanus  cristatus,  the  Crested  Shag. — Pelicanus  hns- 
sanus,  the  Gannet, — Pelicanus  piscntor,  the  Lesser  Gan- 
net.— Pelicanus  sula,  the  Booby. — Pelicanus  sinensis,  the 
Fi.shing  Corvorant. 
PELI'DNIJS  {Med.)  a  black  and  blue  colour  in  the  face, 

not  unfreciuent  among  melancholic  persons. 
PKLUJ'.NL\  (Med.)  an  ecehymosis  wlien  of  a  livid  colour. 
PE'LLACiE  {Laiv)  a  custom  or  duty  paid  for  skins  of  lea- 
ther. 
PELLA'GllA  {Med.)  a  disorder  first  treated  of  in  Milan, 

which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  Elephantiasis. 
PE'LU-yrS   {Her.)    black   roundlcs,    otherwise 
called  ogresses  and  gun.stones,  which  are  borne 
in   coat  armour;  as  "  He  bcareth  argent,  a 
fesse  .lalde,  and  three  pellets  in  chief" 
PE'LLICLE  {.Med.)  a  thin  film  or  fragment  of 

a  membrane. 
Pellici.k  (Chem.)  the  thin  surface  of  crystals 

spread  over  a  saline  liquor,  when  it  is  evaporated  to  a  cer 
tain  degree. 
PE'LLITORY  Bastard  (Bol.)  the  Miillea  ptarmica  of  Lin 
DKUS,  a  perennial. — Pellitory  of  Spain,  the  Anihcmis  py 
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rcthrum,  a  perennial. — Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  the  Parietaria 
officinalis,  a  perennial. 

PELLS  {I.aiK)  or  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  enters  every  bill  in  a  parchment  roll,  called 
pellis  rotulorum. 

PE'Li\L\  {.4nat.)  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock  adapted  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PELOPI'A  {Ant.)  iTi;.«T!i«,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Elis  ia 
honour  of  Pelops.     Pausan.  Lacon. 

PELO'KLV   {Vol.)  a  ipecies  o(  the  Antirrhinum. 

Peloiua  (,■/;;/.)  7.-i>,ipi«,  a  Thessalian  festival,  not  unlike  the 
Roman  Saturnalia.     Athen.  1.  14,  c.  9. 

PELT  (Com.)  the  skin  of  a  beast. 

FELT-MONGER   {Com.)  one  who  deals  in  pelts. 

PELT-WOOL  {Coin.)  wool  pulled  otf  the  skins  of  a  dead 
sheep. 

PE'LTA  {Ant.)  a  short  light  kind  of  shield.  Dioni/s.  1. 2 ;  Liv. 
I.  28,  c.  5  ;  Allian.  de  Instr.  Acieb.  p.  4> ;  Serv.  in  /En. 
1.  I,  v.  194. 

Pelta  (Bot.)  a  flat  fructification  on  some  Lichens,  resem- 
bling a  round  shield,  whence  its  name. 

PELTA'RLA  {Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Tctrady- 
namia,  Order  1  Silicnlosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  four. — Stam.  Jilanients  six ;  anthers  simple.— 
PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  sti/le  short ;  stigma  blunt. — Per. 
silicic  entire  ;  seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Pellaria  aliacea,  Bohadschia, 
Cli/peola,  seu  Thlapsia,  Garlic-scented  Peltaria,  a  bien- 
nial, &iC. 

PELTA'TUS  {Bot.)  peltate  or  target-shaped,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf;  folium  peltatum,  a  leaf,  having  the  petiole  inserted 
into  the  disk  of  the  leaf  instead  of  the  edge  or  base,  as  is 
most  usual :  such  a  leaf  is  found  in  the  Nymphcea  hcrnnndia, 
Colocasia,  Ilydrocutyle  Tropcrolum,  Geranium  peltatiini,  Sec. 

PELVIC  Ligaments  {Anat.)  those  ligaments  bj'  which  the 
lumbar  vcrtebne  and  Ossa  innominata  are  bound  to  the  Os 
sacrum. 

PELVrSMETER  (Mcch.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

PE'LVIS  (Aunt.)  from  z-Au?,  a  bason  ;  the  inferior  cavity  of 
the  belly,  bounded  in  the  front  by  the  os  pubis,  in  the 
back  by  the  oi  sacrum  above,  and  os  coccygis  below ;  late- 
rally by  the  ilia  above,  and  by  the  ischia  below.- — Pelvis 
Renum,  a  membranous  bladder,  that  receives  the  urine 
and  pours  it  into  the  bladder.- — Pelvis  Cerebri,  the  injun- 
dihulum  in  the  brain. 

PE.MPHIGO'DES  {Med.)  ;r://.?.v^»V:,  a  kind  of  spotted  and 
flatulent  fever. 

PE'MPIHGUS  (Med.)  the  vesicular  fever  ;  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases. Class  Pyrexice,  Order  Exanthemata. 

PEMTyE'US  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  ague  which  returns 
every  fifth  day. 

PEN  (Com)  a  place  enclosed  by  hurdles  for  fishing,  on  the 
sea  coast. 

Pen  {Mech.)  from  pcnna,  a  feather;  an  instrument  for  wri- 
ting, mostly  made  of  a  (juill,  but  sometimes  of  silver  and 
other  materials. 

Pen  Sea   {Ent.)   vide  Pcnnalnla. 

Pen  Slock  {Husband.)  a  flood-gate  placed  in  the  water  of  a 
mill-pond. 

PENiFl'A  {Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4-  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  —  Con. 
petal  one. — Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  upright. — 
V\iir.germ  ovate;  i/^/e  four-cornered ;  i<i^ma  blunt.— 
Peii.  capsule  four-cornered  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Pcntea  mucro- 
nala,  seu  Erica,  Heart-leaved  Pena;a. — Peniea  margi- 
tinta.  Margined  Pentca,  Ac. 
PE'NAL  LaKs  {Law)  those  laws  which  arc  made  to  punish 
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and  deter  offenders,  wliich  are  of  three   kinds:  namely, 
jjccun  pccuiiiaria,  a  fine   or  penalt)' ;  pcpiia  corjiorn/is,  cor- 
poral punishment;  and pceaa  eiitii,  exile  or  transportation. 
PE'NALTY  (L(izv)  a  fine  imposed  by  way  of  punishment. 

[vide  Pain'] 
PE'XANCli   (Ecc.)    an   ecclesiastical   punishment,  inflicted 
by  the  church  upon  the  body  of  the  penitent,  whereby  he 
is  to  give  public  satisfaction  for  the  scandal  which  his  evil 
example  has  occasioned.     In  the  primitive  times  offenders 
were  also  obliged  to  give  evidences  of  their  reformation. 
PENAR-VA'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Zaaonica  of  Linnaeus. 
PENA'TES   (Ant.)   the  household  gods  of  the  Romans,  or 

those  which  they  worshipped  in  their  own  houses. 
PE'XCIL  (.l/t'c/i)  a  small  instrument  used  in   drawing  and 

painting,  &c. 
Penxil  o/'  rai/s  {Opt.)  a  double  o 

cone  of  rays  joined  together 
at  the  base,  as  B  G,  S  C  ;  the 
one  cone  having  its  vertex  in 
some  point  of  the  object  at  B, 
and  the  crystalline  humour  or 
glass   G  L  S  for  its  base,  and  the  other  having  its  base 
ou  the   same  glass,    but  its  vertex   on  the  point  of  con- 
vergence,  as  at  C. 
PE'ND.VNT  (Her.)  hanging  down,  an  epithet  used  in  coats 

cf  arms. 
Pe.sdant  Feathers  (Falcon.)  those  which  grow  upon  a  hawk's 

thigh. 
Pendant  (Mar.)  a  long  narrow  banner  or  streamer,  termi- 
nating in   two   ends  or  points  called  the  Swallow's  Tail. — 
The    Broad   Pendant,    a  kind   of   flag  which  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  chief  of  a  squadron. 

Pendant   is  also  a  short  piece  of  rope  fixed  on  each  side 
under  the  shrouds,  upon  the  head  of  the  main  and  fore- 
masts. 
PE'NDANTS  (Con).')  jewels  which  women  hang  on  their  ears. 
Pendants  (BoI.)  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  the  stigmas 

in  Tulips,  Lilies,  &c. 
PE'NDULOUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for   flowers   which  hang 

their  heads. 
PE'NDULUM  (Mcch.)  any  heavy  body  so  suspended  as 
that  it  may  be  swung  backwards  and  forwards.  Pendulums 
are  either  simple  or  compound. — Simple  Pendulums  consist 
but  of  one  weight. — Compound  Pendulums,  those  consist- 
ing of  several  weights  so  fixed  as  to  return  the  same 
distance  both  from  one  another,  and  from  their  common 
centre. — Pendulum  Clocks,  such  as  have  their  movements 
regulated  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum. — Royal  Pendu- 
lums, clocks  whose  pendulums  swing  seconds,  and  go  eight 
days. 
PE'NDULUS  (Bot.)   vide  Pendulous. 

PENE'LOPE  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Gallincc. 
Generic  Character.     Bill  naked  at  the  base ;  head  covered 
with  feathers;  chin  naked;   tail  with  12   feathers;  leg-i 
without  spurs. 
Species.     Birds  of  this  tribe  inhabit   South  America,  and 
are  called  in  English  Guan,  &c. ;  as  the — Penelope  Cris- 
lata,  Guan.  —  Penelope   Cumanensis,  Yacow. — Penelope 
pipile,   Piping  Curassow. 
PENETRA'LE  (Ant.)  a  saci  ed  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  and  various  acts  of 
worship  performed. 
Lucan.  1.  2,  v.  127. 

Ante  ipsum  peiietrale  decc,  semperqxie  calentes 
Mtictaiere  J'licos. 

Claud.  Cons.  1.  4,  v.  570. 

—  Penetralibus  exit 

Effjgu's;  brevis  ilia  quidem. 

Virg.j^n.l^,  V.  297. 

.£Urnurnqu€  adytis  efh-t  pejidralibus  ignem. 
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Fest.de  Verb.   Signif. ;  Suet,  in    Ausnst.   c.  18;  Serv.  in 
J:.n. 

PENETRA'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  pass  through  the 
pores  and  stimulate  the  system. 

PENETRA'TION  of  Bodies  (Phj.)  a  term  applied  to  bodies 
when  the  parts  of  one  body  occupy  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  other. 

PE'N'GUIN  (Orn.)  or  Great  Auh,  the  .ilea  impennis  of  hin- 
naeus,  so  called  because  it  cannot  fly.  It  is  like  the  rest 
of  its  tribe,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  Seas. 

PENICILLIFO'RMIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  an  appendix  to 
the  keel  of  the  corolla  in  Pulygala.  It  is  in  tlie  shape  of 
a  painter's  pencil. 

PEMCI'LLUS  (Surg.)  a  tent  for  wounds. 

PENI'DIUM  (Med.)  a  medicine  for  all  disorders  of  the 
lungs. 

PEN1'NSUL.\  (Gcog.)  from  pene,  almost,  and  insula,  an 
island ;  a  tract  of  land  that  is  nearly  surrounded  with 
water. 

PE'NIS  (Anat.)  memhrum  xnrile. — Penis  Cerebri,  the  same 
as  Conarium,  or  the  Pineal  Gland. 

PE'NITENT  (Ecc.)  vide  Penitents. 

PENITE'NTIAL  (Ecc.)  a  collection  of  Christian  canons, 
that  appointed  the  time  and  manner  of  penance  to  be  re- 
gularly imposed  for  every  sin  ;  and  forms  of  prayer  that 
were  to  be  used  for  the  receiving  of  those  who  entered  into 
penance. 

PENITE'NTIARY  (Ecc.)  the  priest  who  imposes  the  pe- 
nance on  offenders;  also  the  place  for  hearing  confessions. 

PE'NITENTS   (Ecc.)  persons  in  Italy  who  made  a  profes- 
sion of  doing  public  penance  at  certain  times  in  the  year. 
Penitents  was  the  appellation  given  to  certain  fraternities, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  habit. 

PE'N-iNIAN  (Mech.)  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  his 
pen,  particularly  in  executing  fine  pieces. 

PE'NNANT  (Mar.)  vide  Pendant. 

PENNA'NTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poli/- 
gamia.  Order  2  Dioecia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  five. — Stam. 
Jilaments  five;    anthers   oblong. — PisT.   germ    superior; 
style  none  ;  stigma  flat. — Per.  none;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  simple  S|)ecies  is  the — Pennantia  corijmbosa. 

PENNA'TUL.A  (Eat.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Zoophyta.  The  animal  is  of  various  shapes,  soft, 
red,  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  and  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger,  wrinkled,  and  furnished  with  rows  of  tubular  den- 
ticles, producing  radiate  polypes  from  each  tube.  It  is 
known  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Sea-Fen. 

PENNA'TUS  (Bot.)  feathered,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  [vide 
Pcnnatunf] 

PE'NNER  (Mech)  a  case  to  put  pens  in. 

r'E'N'NIN'G  (Cum.)  a  Dutch  or  German  coin,  more  properly 
written  Pfenning  or  Pfennig,   [vide  Pjenning~\ 

PE'NNON   (Mar.)   vide  Pendant. 

PENNOXCE'LS  (Mil.)  small  pieces  of  silk  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  pennon,  with  which  men  of  arms  used  to  adorn  their 
lances  or  spears. 

PE'NNY  (Com.)  one  of  the  earliest  coins  in  this  countr}', 
which  is  in  value  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling  ;  it  was  for- 
merly a  silver  coin,  but  is  now  alwa)s  made  of  copper. — 
Penny  Post,  a  post  formerly  in  London,  b}'  which  letters 
were  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  for  a  penny. — Penny  Weight,  an  English  Troy 
weight,  containing  2-I'  grains. 
Penny  is  also  the  name  for  a  similar  coin  in  German)',    [vide 

Pfennig'} 
PENNY-^GRASS    (Bot.)    the    Rhinanthus    of    Linnaeus  — 
Penny-Royal,  the  Mentha   Pulegium. — Penny-Wort,    the 
Hydrocosti/le. 
PENNY-POST  (Com.)  \'idc  Penny. 
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PENNY-ROYAL  {Bot.)  vide  Penny-Grass. 

PENNY-\VEIGHT  (Com.)  vide  Pcum/. 

PENO-ABSOU'  (But.)  an  American  tree,  the  bmk  of 
which  is  VLi'3'  fragrant. 

PE'NSA  (Arc/icfot.)  a  wey  of  salt,  cliecse,  &c.,  containing 
256  lb. — Ad  I'cHSiDn,  the  full  weight  of  12  ounces  Troy, 
which  was  formerly  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  a  pound 
Troy. 

PE'NSION  (Lniv)  any  yearly  allowance  made  from  a 
prince  or  government  without  an  equivalent. — Pension  of 
C/iurc/ics,  certain  sums  of  money  paid  to  clergymen  in 
lieu  of  tithes. — Pensions  of  the  Inns  uf  C'uuri,  annual  pay- 
ments made  by  each  member  to  the  house ;  also  what  in 
the  two  Temples  is  called  a  Parliament,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  a 
Council,  is  in  Gray's  Inn  termed  a  Pension,  which  is  an 
assembly  of  the  members  to  consult  about  the  affairs  of 
the  society. — Pension  IVrit,  an  order  of  the  House  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  against  such  as  are  in  arrears  for  pensions 
and  other  duties. 

PE'NSION'ARY  (Polit.)  a  pensioner,  or  one  who  receives 
a  yearly  allowance  from  any  prince. — Grand  Pensionary, 
an  appellation  formerly  given  to  the  first  minister  of  state, 
in  Holland. 

PE'NSIONER  (L«!ti)  one  who  receives  a  pension  from  go- 
vernment.— King's  Pensiotiers,  or  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  a 
band  of  gentlemen  who,  armed  with  partisans,  attend  as  a 
guard  upon  the  king's  person  in  his  palace. 

Pensioner  (Cus.)  one  who  pays  for  his  Ccmnions  at  Cam- 
bridge, answering  to  the  Commoner  at  Oxford. — Gentle- 
man Pensioner,  one  who  pays  more  for  his  Commons  than 
the  rest,  for  which  he  enjoys  certain  distinctions,  called  at 
Oxford  a  Gentleman  Commoner. 

PENT.\CO'CCUS  (Bot.)  pentacoccous,  or  five-grained,  an 
epithet  for  a  capsule  :  capsula  penlacocca,  a  capsule  swell- 
ing out  in  five  protuberances. 

PENTADRA'CHMON  (Ayit.)  a  Grecian  coin,  worth  about 
3.5.  2|f/.  English,    [vide  JSIoneta'] 

PE'NTA(;ON  (Matli.)  tr»T«v^».,,  a  geometrical 
figure,  having  five  sides  and  five  angles,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

PENTA'(iOXUS  (Dot.)  pentagonal,  or  five-cor- 
nered, an  epithet  for  a  stem. 

PE'NTAGRAPH  (Mech.)  more  properly  pnntagraph,  an 
instrument  wherevvith  designs,  prints,  &c.  of  any  kind  may 
be  copied  in  any  proportion,  without  the  exercise  of  any 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  executor. 

PENTACiHAPH    (Mec/i.)  vide  Paralleloirrnni. 

PEXTAGY'NIA  {Bot.)  from  ^^i'Ti,  five,  and  ywn,  a  woman  ; 
the  name  of  an  ()rder  in  the  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  Classes  in  the  Linnean  System;  maphrodite 
containing  those  plants  which  have  five  pistils  in  an  her- 
flower. 

PENTA'METER  (Gram.)  TutTufj^iTfat,  from  xi'T/i,  five,  and 
,«,sVfo»,  a  measure ;  a  Greek  or  Latin  verso,  consisting  of 
five  feet. 

PENTA'NDRIA  (Bol.)  from  fri.Ts,  five,  and  «»^f,  a  man; 
the  name  of  the  fifih  Class  in  the  Linnean  System  ;  con- 
Ufining  those  i)lants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  five  stamens.  It  contains  seven  Orders;  namely, 
Munonynia,  Di^ynin,  Trirri/nia,  Tetra<ri/nia,  Pcntairynin, 
Decanijiiia,  and  I'olijgi/nia,  and  under  them  the  following 
genera: — Mirahilis,  Marvel  of  Peru. — Plumbago,  Lead- 
VV'ort. —  Ceriulhe,  Woncy-W'ovl.  —  I'Aliinm,  Viper's  Hugloss. 
— I  Icliolropiiim,  Turnsole.  —  Pidmonnrin,  Lungwort. — 
Litlio^pcrnmm,  Gromwell.  —  Borngo,  Borage.  —  Li/copsis, 
Bugloss. —  Cijnoglos.wm,  Hound's-Tongue. —  Mi/osotis, 
Mouse- Ear  Scorpion-Cirass. —  llijihophi/lliim,  Water-Leaf. 
— Anngnllis,  Pimpernel. — Lijsimachia,  Loose- Strife. —  Vij- 
clarnrn,  Sow-l!read. — Dodeccllieon,  \'irginian  Cowslip. — 
Primula,  l^rimrose  and  Cowslip. — Hottonia,  Water-Violet. 
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—  Menia/ilhcs,  Buckbean.  —  Spigelia,  Worm-Grass.  — 
Convolvulus,  Bindweed. —  llyoci/amus.  Henbane. — Nico- 
//(iHa, Tobacco. —  Verbascinn,  Mullein. — PIdo.x Lyehnidea. — 
Polemonitim,  Jacob's  Ladder. — Scrum,  Oleander,  or  Rose- 
bay. —  / 'inca.  Periwinkle. —  Teelnnn,  Teak-Tree. — Strych- 
nos,  Poison-Xut. — Solan nm,  Xight-Shade. — Sideroxylum, 
Iron- Wood.  —  Chrysophylliim,  Star-Apple.  —  Cinchona, 
Jesuit's-Bark. —  CampaHula,\JK:\\-V\oviev. — Lonicera,  Hony- 
Suckle. —  Celastrus,  Staff-Tree. — Rhamnus,  Buck-Thorn. 
— Mungijera,  IMango-Tree.  —  Impatiens,  Balsam.  —  Rihcs, 
Currant. — Uei/era,  Ivy. — Celosia,  Cock's-Comb. — Apocy- 
num,  Dog's-Bane. —  Asclepias,  Swallow-Wort. —  Salsola, 
Salt-Wort. —  Chenopodium,  Goose-Poot. — Beta,  Beet. — 
Herniaria,  Rupture-Wort. — Erynginni,  Eringo. —  Sani- 
eula,  Sanicle.  —  Astrantia,  Master-Wort. —  llcracltum, 
Cow- Parsnip.. — Oenanihe,  Water  Dropwort. — Echinophora, 
Prickly  Sampire. —  Eordylinm,  Hart-Wort. — Daucus,  the 
Carrot. —  Coriandrum,  the  Coriander. — Laserpitium,  Laser- 
wort.—  Pencedanum,  Sulphur-wort.  —  Ammi,  Bishop's- 
Weed. — Coninm,  Hemlock. — Bnniiim,  Earth-Nut. — Atha- 
manta,  Stone-Parsley. — Sium,  Water-Parsnip. —  Cwninum, 
Cumin. — Ferula,  Fennel-Giant. — Crithmum,  Sampire. — 
Liguslicum,  Lovage. — Sison,  Hone-wort. — Scandix,  Cher- 
vil.— Carum,  Caraway. — Pastinaca,  Parsnip. — Anethum, 
Dill. — ..Egopodium,  Goat-Weed. — Apium,  Smallage  and 
Parsley. — Pimpinella,  Burnet-Saxifrage. — .SV»«i;«7(i-,  Elder- 
Tree. —  Staphylea,  Bladder-Xut-Tree. —  Tamarix,  Tama- 
risk.— Linum,  ria\. — Drosera,  Sundew. — Stalice,  Thrift. 
— Myosnrus,   Mouse-Tail. 

PENTANEU'RON  (Bot.)  five-nerved;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

PENTA'XGLE  (Geom.)  a  figure  having  five  angles,  the 
same  as  the  Pentagon. 

PENTAPE'TALUS  (Bot.)  five-petalled ;  an  epithet  for.  a 
corolla,  as  in  the  Umbellatae,  &c. 

PEXTA'PETES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mo- 
nadelphia.  Order  o  Dodecandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double.  —  Con.  petals 
five.  —  Stam.  Jilumcnts  fifteen;  anthers  upright. — 
PiST.  germ  ovate ;  sti/le  filiform ;  stigma  toothed.  — 
Per.  capsule  five-celled ;  seeds  eight. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Pentapctes  phcenicea  At- 
c<vn,  seu  Ballaria,  Scarlet-flowered  Pentapctes,  is  an 
annual. 

PEXTAPHA'RMACUS  (Med.)  from  ^i^n  and  (pifuuccKo,,  a 
drug  ;  any  medicine  consisting  of  five  ingredients. 

PEXTAPHYLLOPDES  (Bot.)  the  Polcntdla  JVuticosa  of 
Linna.'us. 

PENTAPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  the  Potentdla  rupeslris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PEXTAPHY'LLUS  (Bol.)  five-leaved;  an  epithetfor  a  calyx. 

PEXTA'PTERIS  (Bol.)  the  Myrophyllum  spicatum  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

PENTAPTO'TON  {Gram.)  «>r«TTaT6»,  from  -tjW.,  five,  and 
K-T»ff-i5  a  case ;  a  noun  having  five  cases. 

PENTA'STICH  {Poet.)  z'.itUs.x'",;  a  stanza,  or  division  in  a 
poem,  consisting  of  five  verses. 

PE'NTATELCH  (BiU.)  yti,ruriv}:.'i,  from  r.L-ri,  five,  and 
Tiux,",,  a  volume;  a  name  given  to  the  five  books  of 
Moses. 

PEXTA'THLUM  (/(»/.)  ^i<r^&>c< ;  an  exercise  of  five  games, 
namely,  leaping,  running,  (|uoiting,  darting,  and  wrestling, 
com])ruhended  in  this  (ireek  verse: 
Simon,  apnil  .liilhol. 

"AA(A«,  :To^uxi{y;9,  a'la-KOv,  uh^vtu,  ~uAtiy. 

This  name  comprehended  likewise  any  exercise  consisting 
of  the  number  of  l\\c  games,  which  by  the  Latins  was 
called  (luini/ncrlium.  Poll.  Onoin.  1.  3,  segm.  51  ;  Fesl.  de 
Verb.  Si'rnif.;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  96  ;  Rhodig.  Anliq.  Led. 
l.V3,c.-M. 
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PENTACO'XTARCH  (Pulit.)  ffi.7-,«'.r«px»?,  from  th^t'w^tu, 
fifty,  and  ifX"',  a  ruler  ;  a  captain  who  had  the  command 
•     of  tit'tv  men.     Demosth.  adv.  Polijclen  ;   Hnrpocrntion. 
PE'XTECOST   {Bibh)  ^<:^r>,y.o^v,,  \.  e.  the  fiftieth  day  after 

Easter;  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide. 
PENTECO'S  I'ALS  (Ecc.\  offerings  made  at  Whitsuntide  by 

parisliioners  to  the  ])riest. 
PENTELO'UES  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  garment  for  soldiers,  adorn- 
ed with  frinsje. 
PENTESEUTNGUS    {Ant.)    an  instrument  of  punishment 
among  the  ancients,  something  similar  to  our  stocks,  liav- 
ing  five  holes,  wherein  the  head,  legs,   and  arms,   of  cri- 
minals were  fastened,  to  prevent  them  from  stirring. 
PENTIIEMI'MERIS  {Gram.)  ^^.V-'A"'*'?  ;  part  of  a  Greek 

or  Latin  verse,  consisting  of  five  half- feet. 
PENTHO'IIUM  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decan- 
■     dria.  Order  i-  Pentaoynia. 

Generic  Clinracter.  Cal.  perianih  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five.  —  St A^si.Jllnnieiits  ten;  ant/ierx  roundish.  —  PisT. 
germ  conical;  style  distant;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule 
simple;  seeds  tnany. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Peiitlwrum  Sedoides, 
American  Penthorum. 
PE'NTHOUSE  (Arcliit.)  a  shed  hanging  forward  in  a  sloping 

direction  from  the  main  wall  of  a  place. 
PE'XTILE  (Mason.)  a  tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping  part 

of  a  roof, 
PENTSTE'MON  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  I*  £)«/y- 
naniia.  Order  2  Angiosperma. 

Generic  Cliaracter.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filnmenfs  four  ;  anthers  bifid. — PiST.  "^enK 
ovate;  style   filiform;   stigma   truncate.  —  Per.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  nianj'. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pentslemon 
IcEX'igata,  seu  Chelone,  seu  Digitalis,  Smooth  Pentstemon. 
■ — Pentstemon  puhcsccns  Lati folia,  Sjc. 
PE'NULA  (Ant.)  or  Pcvnnla,  a  thick  garment  worn  as  a  de- 
fence against  cold  and  rain. 
Hor.  1.1,  ep.  11,  v.  17. 

Jnrohimi  Jihodos  et  Mitiilene  pulchrafticit,  quod 
Ptajiiila  si'tstitin,  cumpestre  uiiittihus  tiuris, 
Per  bnimam  Tiberis,  SextUi  mense  caminus, 

Juven.  Sat.  5,  v.  78. 

frempret  sievu  cum  g7-audine  lei-rus 

Jupiter,  et  muUo  stiUarct,  ptcnula  nimho. 

Cic.  pro  Mil.  c.  20 ;  Senec.  Epist.  87 ;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  4S  ; 
Quintit.  Inst.  1.  6,  c.  .S  ;  Mart.l.  14-,  op.  130;  Sueton.  in 
Gall,  c  6  ;   Tertnll.  Apolog.  c.  6. 

PENU'LTIMATE   (Gram.)  from  ;)f)!e,  almost,  onA  iiltimus, 
the  last;  the  last  syllable  but  one  in  a  word. 

PENU'MIUIA  (Astron.)  a  faint  or  partial  shade  observed 
between  the  perfect  shadow  and  the  fall  of  light  in  an 
eclipse:  thus,  suppose  S  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  M 
the  moon ;  then,  since  lu- 
minous rays  are  observed 
to  proceed  from  every  part 
of  the  sun's  disc,  there  will 
be  no  part  of  the  shadow  in 
which  the  light  will  be  totally  intercepted,  except  that 
included  within  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  extreme  edges 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  A  B  C,  and  E  D  C,  the  other  part  of 
the  shadow,  i.  e.  from  C  to  H  and  I,  experiencing  only  a 
partial  interception,  and  consequently  in  those  parts  a  faint 
light  will  be  observed  proceeding  from  the  darkest  shades 
at  C,  diniinishing  both  waj's  to  H,  where  it  is  lost  in  per- 
fect light.  Penumbras  must  be  constant  attendants  of  all 
eclipses,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  planets  primarj' 
or  secondary. 

PE'ON  (UiV.)  a  name  for  foot  soldiers  in  India  employed  in 
police  duties. 
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PE'ONY  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Pcronia  of  Linna:us. 
PEPA'NSIS  (Med.)  tstkwis;  the  correction  of  depraved  hu- 
mours in  the  body. 
Pepaxsis  is  also  the  maturation  or  concoction  of  humours. 
PEP.'^'.SMUS  (Med  )  the  same  as  Pepansis. 
PEPA'STICS  (Med.)  Pepastica,  xncii^.KU.;  medicines  tiiat  al- 
lay and  digest  crudities. 
PE'PLIOX  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Euphorbia. 
PE'PLIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1 
Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
six. —  Stam.  Jilmnents  six;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pist. 
gerju  oval;  sti/le  short;  stigma  orbiculate. — Per.  capsule 
superior ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Pe/Jis  portulacn, 
Portulaca   Glaux,  seu  Atsine,  Water  Purslane.  —  Pcplis 
tetrandra    Hedyotis.   seu  Ammannia,   S;c.     liauh.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theaf.  Bot.;  UaiiHist.;  Tour ii.  Inst. 
PE'PLUS   (Ant.)  or  Pcpliim,  jri-Ao?,  -l-:Mt;  a  loose  female 
robe  without  sleeves,  which   went  down   to  the  feet,  and, 
wlien  curiously  studded  and  embroidered,  was   ottered  to 
the  goddess  Minerva,  both  on  occasions  of  joy  and  mourn- 
ing.    Eustat.  in  Odyss.  1.  18,  v.  291. 
PE'PO  (Bot.)  the  Cucurbita  pc/jo  of  Liima^us. 
PE'PPER  (Bo/.)  the  I' i per  of  Linnaeus.  —  Pepper-grass,  the 
Pilularia  glohnlifera. —  Guinea   Pe|)per,  the  Capsicum  aii- 
nuum. — Jamaica  Pepper,  the  Myrtiis  pimenta  of  Linnaeus. 

—  Pepper-wort,  the  Lepidum  aniiuum. 

PE'PSiS  (Med.)  ^stJ/15,  the  concoction  or  fermentation  of 
the  aliments  or  humours  in  the  bod}'. 

PEPU'ZIANS  (Ecc.)  an  heretical  sect  which  sprung  up  in 
the  second  century,  a  branch  of  the  Montanists.  Eiiseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  1.5;  i'.  Epiplian.  tie  IIcer.l9;  S.  August,  de 
Hcer.  c.  27. 

PER  (Graui.)  a  Latiii  preposition  signlf3-ing  by  or  throuoh, 
is  used  in  several  phrases,  as  perjorce,  pr  unn.  or  per  an- 
num, pr  cent,  or  per  centum.  &;c. 

Per  ascensum  (Chem.)  a  mode  of  distillation  by  which  the 
liquor  is  made  to  ascend. 

PE'RA  [Bot.)  the  Perula  arborea  of  Linn.-eus. 

PERA'CTER  (Mech.)  a  mathematical  instrument  used  in 
surveying. 

PERACU'TE  (^led.)  very  sharp;  an  epithet  for  diseases 
which  are  greatly  inflamed. 

PERA'DO  (7?o/.)"the  Ilex  perado  of  Liimeeus. 

PERACiRA'TION  MONTH  (Astron.)  the  space  of  the 
Moon's  course  from  any  pointof  thezodiac  to  the  same  again. 

PE'RAGU  (Btit.)  the  Clerodendrumfortiinatum  of  Linna;us. 

PERAGU'A  (Bot.)  the  Cassinc peragtta  of  Linnaus. 

PERA'LQ  (Bot.)  the  Eicus  of  Linnius. 

PERA'MA  (Bot.)  the  Mattuschkcea  of  Linna_-us. 

PERAMBULATION  o/- Mr  Fo;r.v/  (L,nv)  the  walking  of 
justices,  or  other  officers,  about  the  forest,  in  order  to  sur- 
vey it,  and  set  down  its  bounds.   IG  Car.  1,  c.  Ifi  -.ilnst.'M. 

—  Perambulation  of  Parishes  is  made  by  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  parishioners,  by  going  round  the 
boundaries  thereof  once  a  year. —  Perambulation  of  Ma- 
nors, vide  Peramhnlniionc. 

PERAMBULA'TIONE./;/ara(/a  (Law)  a  writ  commanding 

the   sheriffs  to    make    perambulation,    and   set  down  the 

bounds  of  two  or  more  manors,  whose  limits  are  not  well 

known.     E".  X.  B.  128,  &c. ;  Neiv  i\'at.  Brev. 

PERA'.MBULATOR  (liJech.)  a  rolling  wheel  for  measuring 

roads,  streets,  &c. 
PE'RCA  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order. 
Generic  Character.     .laws  unequal ;  teeth  sharp,  incurved  ; 
gill-covers  scaly;  gill-membrane  with  seven  rays;  lateral 
line  arched  with  the  back  ;  scales  hard  -.Jins  spinous  ;  vent 
nearer  the  head  than  tlie  tail. 
Species.     This  fish,  known  by  the  general   name  of   the 
Perch,  inhabits  the  clear  streams  of  Europe  and  Siberia. 
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The  principal  species  are  the — Perm  mnrina,  the  Sea- 
Perch. — Pcrca  Inbrnx,  the  Basse.  —  Perca  cernua,  the 
Kuffe. — Perca  nigra,  the  Black  Fish. — Perca  Jormosa , 
the  Squirrel  Fish. 

PEIIC.APTU'R.-V  (Arclicvnl.)  a  wear,  or  plnce  in  a  river  made 
up  with  banks,  dams,  &c.  for  preserving  and  catching  fish. 

PEKCK'PIEI!  (Dot.)  the  Aphancs  arvnnis  of  Linnaeus. 

PERCH  (Cotn.)  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half. 

PtRCH  (/(■/).)  a.  well-known  river-fish,  tlie  Pcrca  of  Linn.TU?, 
which  grows  to  two  fee!  in  length,  is  of  a  deep  green  co- 
lour on  the  hack  and  sides,  spawns  in  Maj'  and  June,  and 
is  very  prolific.  The  fiesh  of  the  perch  is  very  delicate, 
and  from  the  integuments  a  glue  is  procured. 

PE'RCIIANT  (Sport.)  a  decoy  bird  used  in  fowling,  which, 
being  tied  by  the  foot,  flutters  and  draws  other  birds  to  it, 
by  which  means  they  are  caught. 

PERCHE'Ii.S  (Ecc.)  Paris  candies  anciently  used  in  Eng- 
land; also  the  larger  sort  of  wax-candles  which  were  usually 
set  upon  the  altar. 

PERCHLO'RIC  Acid  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
oxygen. 

PERCHLO'RIDE  (C/iem.)   a  compound   of   chlorine   with 

.     phosphorus  in  a  certain  proportion. 

PE'RC;L().SE  (Her)  or  deniigancr;  that  part  of  the  garter 
tliat  is  buckled  and  nowed. 

PERCOL.-V'TION  {Clicm.)  the  process  of  straining  through 
a  sieve. 

PER  aii  ct  post  (Lnii')  writs  of  entry  so  called. 

PERCU'SSION  (\al.)  the  impression  a  body  makes  in  fall- 
ing upon  or  striking  against  another.  It  is  either  direct  or 
oblique. — Direct  Percussion  is  that  in  which  the  impulse  is 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  at  the  place 
of  impact,  and  which  also  passes  through  the  common 
centre  of  gravily  of  tiie  tv.o  striking  bodies. —  Ohli<jue  Per- 
cussion is  that  in  which  the  impulse  is  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line  that  does  not  pass  through  the  common 
centre  of  gravity,  whether  the  line  be  perpendicular  to  the 
place  of  impact  or  not. — Centre  of  Percussion,  that  point 
wherein  the  shock  of  the  percutient  body  is  the  greatest. 

PER  DELI'QUHjM  (C/icm.)  or  by  deliquescence ;  a  term 
ap|)lied  to  crystallized  salts  v/hich  gradually  melt  down  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Per  Descensum  (Chem.)  i.e.  by  descent;  a  mode  of  distil- 
lation when  the  fire  is  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  whose  orifice 
is  at  the  bottom. 

PERDE'TU.M  (Bot.)  the  root  of  skirret. 

PERDI'dlJiM  (Bol)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sijuge- 
ncsia.  Order  2  Polijgnmia  supcrjluu. 

Generic  Chnrucler.  Cai,.  perianth  conmion.  —  CoR.  com- 
pact.—  S-rAM.Jilanients  five;  antUrs  tubular. —  Pist. 
germ  small ;  stijle  simple  ;  stigma  blunt . —  Per.  none  ; 
seed  one. 
Species.  'I'he  species  are  the  —  Perdicium  radiulc,  seu 
Oiiuhi,  S,c. 

PE'RDIFOLH  (Bol.)  from  perdre,  to  \osv,  aud/ol,  the  leaf; 
an  e])itliet  inrinerly  ajiplied  to  deciduous  plants. 

PERDON.'V'TU)  n't/eiuiti  (Law)  a  pardon  for  one  who  is 
outlawed. 

PERDU'  (.17/7.)  a  term  applied  to  any  soldier  who  is  in  a 
d.-mgerous  post,  wht'nvi:  ciifans  perdus,  in  the  plural,  for 
the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army. 

I'E'REGltlNE  (Astro/.)  an  epitliet  for  a  planet  when  found 
in  any  sign  where  it  lias  none  of  its  essential  dignities. 

PKiiK<;niNE  (Falcon.)  a.  hawk  of  the  Falcon  tribe,  the /'o/co 

perrgrinus  of  Linnaeus. 
PE'REMl'TORY  (Imk)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  tliat  is 
absolute  or  determinate.  —  Peremptory  action,  a  determi- 
nate and  final  act,  which  cannot  be  renewed  or  altered,  as 
•A  pvremptori)  nonsuit.  F.  A'.  B.  '.i.'>,  US,  &c. — Peremptori/ 
exception,  that  which  makes  the  state  and  issue  in  a  cause. 
Brad,  l.i,  c.  20. — Peremptorj/  ixrit,  vide  Optional. 
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PERE'NNTAL  (Bot.)  perennis ;  an  epithet  for  a  plant,  the 
root  of  which  continues  more  than  two  years.  A  stem,  or 
root,  is  also  said  to  be  perenni.d  in  the  same  sense.  Those 
perennials  which  retain  their  leaves  through  the  winter  are 
caWed  eveigreens ;  but  such  as  cast  their  leaves  in  autumn, 
or  previouslj',  are  called  deciduous,  or  perdifels. 
PERETE'RrrON  (Surg.)  from  ^ifuo,  to  pass  through;  a  name 

for  the  trepan,  from  its  use  in  perforating  the  cranium. 
PE'RFECT  TENSE   (Gram.)  a  tense  so  called  because  it 

denotes  an  action  that  is  finished. 
Perfect  Number  (.4rith.)  one  whose  aliquot  or  even   parts 
joined  together  will  exactly  make  that  whole  number,  as 
6,  which  is  equal  to  1  -)-  2  -f  3 ;  and  28,  which  is  equal  to 
1  -f  2  +  4  +7  -I-  14. 
PERFE'CTUS  (Bot.)  perfect;  an  epithet  for  a  flov.er ;  //oi 
pojlctus,  a  flower   having   both   stamen   and  pistil,  or  at 
least  anther  and  stigma  ;  of  which  description  are  ail  her- 
maphrodite flowers. 
PE'UFLEW  (Her.)  vide  P»;/?c>ii.. 

PERFO'LIATA  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  orientalis  of  Linnxus. 
PERFOLIA'TUS  (7^0/.)  perfoliate;  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf,  the  base  of  which  entirely  surrounds 
the  stem  transversely,  so  that  the  stem  seems 
to  have  been  driven  through  the  middle  of 
the  leaf,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
PE'RFORANS   Musculus  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of 

the  fingers,  so  called  because  its  tendons  run  through 
those  of  the  pey'foratus  manus. — Perforans  pedis,  a  muscle 
of  the  lesser  toe,  the  tendons  of  which  pass  through  those 
of  the  perforatus  pedis. 
PERFORA'aVE  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  sixtieth  Order  in 
Linnfeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  iMethod;  so  called  be- 
cause these  plants  have  their  leaves  perforated  with  small 
holes. 
PERFORA'TION  (Surg.)  the  penetrating  by  an  instrument 

into  any  of  the  greater  cavities. 
PERFORATUS   [Bot.)  perforated;  an  epithet  for   a   leaf 
that  is  full  of  small  holes,  which   are  apparent  when  held 
up  to  the  light,  as  in  Hypericum. 
Perfokatus  (Anat.)  a  muscle  both  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
so  called  because  its  tendons  admit  of  perforation  by  those 
of  the  perforating  muscle. 
PERFRICA'TION  (Med.)  a  rubbing  thorouglily  all  over. 
PEUFU'.ME   (Sat.)  any  thing  that  sends  forth   a  sweet  or 

agreeable  scent,  as  musk,  &c. 
PERGULA'RIA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Fenian- 
dria.  Order  2  Digynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor.  petal 

one. —  Stam ;  anthers  two.  —  Pist.  germs  two; 

style  none;  stigma  obsolete. — Per.  two  ;  seeds  .... 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Pergularia  glabra,  seu  Vil- 
laris.   Smooth   Pergularia.  —  Pergularia  purpurea,    seu 
Aselepias,  I'urple  Pergularia,  &c. 
VE\\lIV.'Cl(Astron.)  vk\e  Periceci. 

I'EIUA'MMA  (Med.)  ^ipixfj^iJi-a,  or  pcriapta ;  a  medicine 
which,  being  tied  about  the  neck,  was  supposed  to  expel 
diseases. 
P1:RI  A'NTHIUM  (Bnt.)  from  ■^■.(l,  about,  and  «.«05,  a  flower; 
the  perianth,  or  calyx  of  a  flower  when  contiguous  to  the 
flower,  by  wliich  it  is  distinguished  from  the  calyx,  which 
is  the  outer  covering  of  the  flower,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  where  a  repre- 
sents the  calyx,  and  b  the  ))erianth. 
The  perianth  is  distinguished  into — 
Periauthium  Fructificationis,  the  Pe- 
riantli  of  the  Fructification,  including 
the  stamens  and  the  germ.  —  Periau- 
thium F/oris,  the  Perianth  of  the  Flower,  which  contains 
the  stamens  without  ll:e  germ. — Perianthium  Fruclus,  the 
Perianth  of  the  Fruit,  which  contains  the  germ  without 
the  stamens. 
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The  perianthium  is  moreover  distinguished  into  caducum, 
that  falls  before  the  flower  opens ;  r/eciduiim,  that  falls 
after  the  floner  opens ;  persisteiis,  continuing  after  the 
flower  is  withered;  proprium,  belonging  to  one  flower; 
commune,  belonging  to  several  flowers ;  monop/ii/l/um, 
hiJiduin,tubnlusxtm,abbrei:ialum,oblusum,spinosum,(Equ(iIe, 
labiatum,  supcrum,  and  imbiicatum;  squarrostim,  turbi- 
ntiiiim,  S;c.   [vide  MonopJii/l/us,  SfcJ] 

PERIBLE'PSIS  (Med.)  -if^SM^,^,  from  rff.SAiV^,  to  look 
around;  a  wild  staring  around,  as  of  one  in  a  delirium. 

PERI'BOLE  (Mci/.)  from  ^tf.,3xXAu,  to  surround;  a  transla- 
tion of  the  morbific  humours  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

PERIURO'SIS  {Med.)  an  erosion,  or  ulceration  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  e3'elids. 

PERICA'RDII  Jilen'a  {Aunt.)  the  artery  of  the  Pericar- 
dium, which  rises  from  the  anterior  middle  part  of  the 
common  trunk  of  the  subclavian  or  the  carotid  arteries. — 
Pericardii  vena  springs  from  the  trunk  of  the  superior 
cava. — Pericnrdii  Licjuor,    vide  Pericardium. 

PERICARDITIS  {Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  Pericar- 
dium. 

PERICA'RDIUM  {Anat.)  -ff:x«fj^-.v,  compounded  of  s-if.', 
about,  and  y-y-f^.x,  the  heart ;  a  double  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  v.hole  compass  of  the  heart.  It  contains  a 
humour  called  the  Liquor  Pericardii,  which  serves  to  lu- 
bricate the  heart. 

PERIC.-V'RPiU.^I  [Bot.)  from  ztpi,  about,  and  y-f-f^'c,,  fruit,  or 
seed ;  pericarp,  seed-vessel,  a  viscous  bag  with  seeds,  or  a 
vessel  producing  seeds,  which  it  lets  drop  when  they  are 
ripe.  The  principal  sorts  of  pericarps  are,  the  Capsule, 
Silique,  Legume,  Follicle,  Drupe,  Pome,  Berry,  and  Stro- 
bile, [vide  Cnpiulc,  Silique,  SfC.'] 

PEiticAUPiUM  {Med.)  from  TSfi,  about,  and  xapo;,  the  wrist; 
a  medicine  formerly  applied  to  the  wrist  to  cure  an 
ague. 

PERICH.E'TIUM  (Bot.)  from  ^tfl,  about,  and  /;^iV«,  a  horse's 
mane;  a  bristl}-  involucre  surrounding  the  base  among  the 
leaflets  in  mosses. 

PERICHO'XDRIU.AI  [Anat.)  from  Ti,:,  about,  and  ;<;"^>?, 
a  cartilage  ;  the  membrane  that  covers  a  cartilage. 

PERICHRI'SIS  {Med.)  from  -£fi  and  zi'^y  'o  anoint;  a 
liniment. 

PERICHRI'STA  (Med.)  from  -ifl,  around,  and  zfiu,,  to 
anoint ;  any  medicines  with  which  the  eyelids  are  anointed. 

PERICLY'.VlEXIy/o;r  (Bot.)  the  Spigelia  marilandica  of 
Linnajus. — Periclymeiii  iimili.s,  the  Volkameria. 

PERICLY'.MENO  nccedeiu  (Bot.)  the  Cinchona  of  Linnaeus. 

PERICLY'MENUM  (Bot.)  the  Chiococca  racemosa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PERICRA'XIUM  (Anal.)  «f<Kfi.i».,  from  rr^fl,  about,  and 
x^xue^,  the  cranium  or  skull ;  a  membrane  which  closely  in- 
volves the  bones  of  the  skull. 

PERIDE'S.MICA  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  ischuria,  or  sup- 
pression of  urine,  from  stricture  in  the  urethra. 

PERI'DIUil  (Bot.)  a  name  given  to  the  capsule  of  the 
^Mushroom,  being  a  dry  membranaceous  hollow  vessel  filled 
with  sparer  or  gongyles. 

PERIDRO'.MIS  (Archil.)  ^if.^pt^i?,  an  open  gallery  or  walk 
encompassing  the  palaestra.      Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  12. 

PERIDRO'.MOS  (.hiat.)  the  extreme  circumference  of  the 
hairs  of  the  head. 

PE'RlEiSET  (Bnt)  a  young  pear-tree. 

PERIE'RGY  (Rhct.)  s^ifitf/ia,  a  bombastic  or  laboured  style. 

PERIESTE'COS  (Med.)  trtpts-iiicii;,  from  jrsf^.Vi.".",  to  stand 
around  ;  an  epithet  for  signs  or  symptoms  which  prognos- 
ticate a  recover}-. 

PERIG/E'UM  (.isiron)  xefiv«~<!»,  from  ^ffi,  about,  and  'A, 
the  earth ;  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or  planets, 
according  to  the  Ptolemaic  S3ste\n,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
earth.     It  is  opposed  to  the  apogee,  and  is  now  called  the 
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perihelion.  In  modern  astronomy  the  Perigee  is  still  ap- 
plied to  the  moon,  comets,  &c.  to  denote  their  nearest 
approach  to  our  planet. 

PE'RIGORD-STO'NE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  manganese  found  at 
Perigord  in  France. 

PERIGRA'l'H.'E  (Annt.)  certain  white  lines  and  impres- 
sions observable  in  the  niusculus  rectus  of  the  abdomen, 
according  to  Vesalius. 

PERIHE'LION  (Astron.)  from  jr-pi,  about,  and  «^.i5f,  the 
sun  ;  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is  nearest  to 
the  sun. 

PERILE'PSIS  (Rhet.)  .TEp/^.i-v!';?,  a  form  of  speaking  in  which 
the  orator  comprehends  many  things  under  one  argument, 
in  order  to  give  it  more  force.  U/pian.  ad  Demoith.  Aris- 
tocrat, p.  45-i. 

PERI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  M-  Didjnamia, 
Order  1  Gj/innospcrmia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  one. — Stam.  Jilaments  four  ;  anthers  bifid. — PisT. 
germs  four;  stj^les  two  ;  stigma  simple. — Pek.  none  ;  seeds 
four. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  an  annual,  as  the — Perilla 
oci/moides,  seu  Melissa,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

PERlSl-KAKU-VALU  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  of  Linnsus. 

PERI'METER  (Gram.)  i7fp://.-irfc?,  the  name  of  a  verse  which 
has  a  syllable  above  the  just  measure. 

Pekimeter  (Geoni.)  the  compass,  or  sum  of  all  the  sides 
wliich  bound  any  figure. 

PERIX^E'OCELE  (Med.)  a  rupture  in  the  perinaeum. 

PERIX.E'UM  (Anat.)  7rifi:x7c>,  a  ligament  or  seam  between 
the  scrotum  and  the  anus. 

PERI'NDE  VALE'RE  (Law)  a  dispensation  granted  to  a 
clerk,  who  being  otherwise  incapable  of  a  benefice,  is  ac- 
tually admitted  to  it. 

PERINY'CTIDES  (Med.)  little  swellings  like  nipples.  Gorr. 
Def.  Med. 

PERIO'CHE  (Rhet.)  ^I'^m-^r.,  an  argument  containing  the 
sum  of  a  discourse. 

PE'RIOD  (Gram.)  s-sfio^o;,  a  perfect  sentence  or  clo.se;  or 
according  to  .\ristotle,  a  sentence  having  a  distinct  begin- 
ning and  end.  ylristot.  Rhet.  1.  3,  c.  9  ;  Dionijs.  de  Comp. 
c.  '2 ;  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  -iO  ;  Herning.  s-ipi  iui.  1.  4  ; 
Demet.  de  Eloc.  §  10. 

Period  (Print.)  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  any  sentence, 
marked  thus  (.) 

Period  (.4rith.)  a  distinction  made  by  a  point  or  comma 
after  ever}'  third  place  or  figure  in  numeration  :  also  in  the 
extraction  of  roots  to  point  off  or  separate  the  figures  of 
the  given  number  into  periods  or  parcels. 

Period   (.4stron.)  the  entire  revolution  of  a  planet. 

Period  (Chron.)  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
in  which  sense  it  is  applied  more  particularly  to  the  largest 
spaces  of  time,  as  the  Julian  Period,  in  distinction  from 
C}'cles  and  ccras.     [vide  Clironologij'] 

Period  {Med.)  the  interval  between  the  coming  of  fits  in 
intermitting  disorders. 

PERIO'DICAL  (.-Istron.)  an  epithet  for  the  motions  or 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  within  any  given  space  of 
time. 

PERI'ODUS  sanguinis  (.4nat.)  a  continual  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body. 

PERICE'CI  (.Astron.)  7rifMx.li,  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who 
live  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  opposite  pa- 
rallels of  longitude.  The  length  of  their  days  and  their 
seasons  are  the  same,  but  their  hours  are  opposite,  for 
when  it  is  twelve  at  night  to  the  one,  it  is  twelve  at  noon 
to  the  other.     Cleomed.  1.  1. 

PERIO'STEUM  (Anat.)  from  ^^fi,  about,  and  o,-fV,  a  bone; 
the  membrane  which  envelopes  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the 
body,  which,  on  the  cranium,  is  called  the  Pericranium;  on 
2  u 
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the  orbits  of  the  eye,   Periorbita;  on  the  cartilages,  Pcri- 
ch.miilriiim  ;  on  the  hi;aments,  I'eridcsmiiiiri. 
PEUIPATL'TIC'8   (Vhil.)  9Tif>~^T„T.Kc],  a  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Aiistotle;  so  called  because  their  master  used 
to  deliver  his  lectures,  7:ifti:u.TZt,  i.e.  walking. 
PERIPETA'SMA  (Ant.)  a  rich  son  of  hangings  for  rooms, 

or  coverings  for  floors. 
rEUl'PHEHY  (Gcum.)  trsp^ifsiK,  the  circumference  of  any 

curve,  as  the  circle,  ellipsis,  parabola,  &c. 
PEliri'IlKASlS  (RItet.)  rspi'^fairi!,  another  name  for  circum- 
loL'Utiiin,  or  th;it  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  express- 
ing, by  many  words,  what  might  be  expressed  by  a  few. 
Cic.  nd  Hcrenn.  I.  4,  c.  32 ;   QuinfiJ.  1.  8,  c.  6 ;  Longin.  dc 
fiuUim.  c.  2S  ;  Alex,  s-ipi  <r-/},u..;  Edib.  Aid.  p.  SS*. 
PERIPHIMO'SIS   [Med.)  vide  Pidmosis. 
PEllIPLO'CA   (Bot.)    a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntan- 
drin,  Order  2  Digijuia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Cor.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments   five  short;   anlher.<:  twin. — Pist. 
germs  two  ; .(/(//«  filiform;  stigma  capitate. — I'ER.Jblliclcs 
two ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Periplnca  grceca, 
seu   Apocynum,   Common  Virginian  Silk  or  Periploca. — 
Periplnca  AJ'ricana,  seu  Ci/niuichiim,   African  Periploca, 
&c.      Clus.^Hist.;    Dad.  Pempt.;    Bauh.    Hist.;    Bauh. 
Pin.;   Ger.    Herb.;    Pari:    Tlieat.   Bot.;    Rail    Hist.; 
'J'ourn.  Inst. 
PERIPNEUMO'NIA   (Med.)  vide  Pneumonia. 
PEUI'PTEUOUS  (.Irchit.)  an   epithet  for  a  place  encom- 

jiafsed  about  with  columns. 
PERIPU   (Bot.)  the  Delima  saxinosa  of  Linnaeus. 
PERIPYE'MA  {Med.)  z-'fuu^u.^,  a  collection  of  pus  round 

any  part,  as  round  a  tooth  in  the  gum. 
PERIRRIIANTE'RIUM  (Ant.)  i7ff.pp«v3-i;p;«,  a  vessel  among 
the  ancients  usually  of  stone  or  brass,  and  filled  with  holy 
water,  with  which  all  those  that  were  admitted  to  the  sa- 
crifices were  besprinkled,  and  beyond  which  it  was  not 
lawful  for  any  one  to  pass,  who  was  /liSf.ya;,  i.  e.  profane. 
P:<ll.  Oiinm.  I.  I,  segni.  8;  Suidas ;  Phavorinus,  See. 
PERIRRHE'XIS  (Med.)    from  s-.p/,    about,  and  p>i-/»<'j«-<,  to 

break  ;  a  breaking  oft"  or  separation  of  corrupted  parts. 
PERIRRH(E'A  (Med.)  s-ip.fpWa,  a  reflux  of  humours  from 
the  habit  of  the  body  into  any  one  of  the  larger  emuncto- 
ries  for  its  excretion  ;  as,  in  an  hydropical  case,  the  reflux 
of  the  water  upon  the  bowels  or  kidneys,  where  it  passes 
away  by  stool  or  urine. 
PERl'SCELIS  (Her.)  !:sfiirxixU,  signifies  literally  a  garter, 
whence  rtpies  periscelidis  is   a  knight   of  the   most  noble 
Ordi  r  of  the  Garter. 
PEItlSCEPA'STRUM  (Surg.)  vide  Calholceus. 
PERI'SCil  (Astran.)   sif.a-xic-,   from  wtfi,    about,   and  <rxia, 
a  shadow  ;  Periscians,  the  name  of  those  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  whose  shadow  goes  round  them  in  a  day.     This  is 
peculiar  to  tiiose   who  inhabit  the  frigid  zone,   where  the 
sun  does  not  set  for  a  considerable  time.     Cteomed.  1.  1. 
PERISCYLACI'SMU.S  (Ant.)  ^i(<ir>iv>.«xio-^i5,  a  method  of 
purification  among  the  Greeks,  by  drawing  a-x-uXui,  a  whelp, 
about  the  person.     Pint.  Qiue.^t.  Roman. 
PERI.SCVPHI'SMUS  (Surg.)  from  ^ffi  and  «?i?,  gibbous; 
an  incision  made  across  the  forehead,  or  from  one  temple 
to  the  iitlur,  in  case  of  a  defluxion  of  the  eyes. 
PERISl'lLV'LSIS  (Med.)  Tific-ipccxtr^i,  the  circumrotation  of 

a  luxated  bone  for  the  purpose  of  its  restitution. 
PERISSO'LOGY  (Rhet.)  ^ifi<r(rcAcyM,  from  !rip.<r<ro?,  abun- 
dant, and  /'-/»?,  a  word  ;  a  vicious  sort  of  speech  which 
abounds  in  superfluous  words. 
PERLS  TA'LTU'  Motion  (Annt.)  Tjp.yaATixi;,  the  vermicular 
motion  of  the  intestines,  so  called  from  n-ipi«-<A/<u,  to  con- 
tract, because  they  contract  their  spiral  fibres  so  as  to 
propel  their  contents. 
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PERISTAPHYLI'NUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  two  muscles 
of  the  uvula  ;  namely  the  internus,  which  draws  it  for- 
wards ;  and  the  exlcnnis,  which  draws  it  backwards. 

PERISTAPHYLO-PHARY'NG.EI  (Anat.)  two  small  mus- 
cles  of  the  pharynx. 

PERISTE'UIUM  (But.)  the  herb  vervain. 

PERISTRO'MATA  (Anat.)  TUfi^fc^ii^uju,  the  coats  which 
cover  the  bowels. 

PERISTY'LIUM  (Ant.)  77ifi^uy.m,  a  piazza,  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  Athens,  which  was  so  called  from 
!T;(i,  about,  and  s^mo;,  a  column,  because  a  piazza  is 
bounded  or  inclosed  by  columns.  It  was  designed  for 
walking  and  other  exercises  connected  with  the  Palsestra. 
Vitruv.  I.  5,  c.  2;  Poll.  1.  1,  c.  8  ;  Philand.  ad  Vilruv. ; 
Bald.  Le.v.  Vitruv. 

PERISY'STOLE  (Med.)  from  ^ipi  and  o-t/j-oAii,  the  time  of 
rest  between  the  contraction  and  the  dilatation  of  the  heart ; 
a  pause  or  intermission  between  the  systole  and  diastole. 

PElilTE'RION  (Surr.)  the  same  as  the  Trepan. 

PERITON/EORE'XIS  (Med.)  from  ;T;p.ro,^;«.,  the  perito- 
naeum, and  fyi(r<ri,;  to  break  ;  a  bursting  of  the  peritonaeum 
and  consequent  hernia. 

PEIUTON/E'UM  (Anal.)  sr!piTra:/.ri»,  a  membrane  which 
covers  the  whole  abdomen  on  the  inside,  and  incloses 
the  intestines. 

PERITOM'TIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
na;uni. 

PERITRO'CHIUM  (Mech.)  the  wheel  which,  together  with 
the  axis,  forms  one  of  the  simple  mechanical  powers  called 
the  a.vis  in  peritrochio.     [vide  A.xis  and  Mechanics] 

PERl'TTO^IA  (Med.)  !rEfi-7-i</n.K,  an  excrementin  the  body 
after  digestion  ;  also  the  remains  of  a  disease. 

PE'RJURY  (Law)  pcrjurium,  a  swearing  falsely,  knowingl}', 
and  wilfully,  in  a  solemn  manner,  before  a  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  law  to  administer  oaths. — Subornation  of  Per- 
jury,  the  procuring  any  man  to  take  a  false  oath,  which  in 
Common  Law  amounts  to  perjury. 

PE'RIWINKLE  (Vouch.)  a  shell  fish,  the  Turbo  liltorcus^ 
of  Linnaous,  which  inhabits  most  European  shores;  and  \i 
said  by  sailors  to  indicate  stormy  weather  if  seen  crawling 
high  up  the  rocks,  and  calm  weather  when  they  descend. 

Pekiwinklf.  (Bot.)  the  I'inca  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

PEiilXYO'MENOS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  a  statue  which 
represents  one  scraping  or  currying  himself  all  over.  Plin. 
I.  ;;-)•,  c.  8. 

PERIZO'MA  ('Surn-.)  .Tsp/^wju-a,  a  term  which  strictly  signifies 
a  girdle  ;  but  is  applied  by  Hildanus  to  those  instruments 
for  supporting  ruptures  which  are  now  called  trusses. 

PERLA'TED  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  what  appears  like 
pearls,  as  the  Sal  mirahile  perlatum. 

PERMEA'TION  (Phy.)  the  piercing  or  passing  through  the 
pores  of  any  body. 

PER  minima  (Phi/.)  the  perfect  mixture  of  the  smallest  par- 
ticles of  several  bodies  or  ingredients. 

PERMI'SSIVE  n)«A7e  (Antu)  negligent  waste,     [vide  IVastel 

PEIiiMPT  (Law)  a  note  given  by  the  officers  of  the  excise 
for  conveying  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  &c.  from  one  place 
to  another.  4 

PERMUT.VTIO  (;?/if/.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  figure  of 
speech  called  in  Greek  aAAJiyofia.  Cic.  ad  Hcren.  1.  i; 
c.  34-. 

PERiMUTA'TIONS  of  quantities  (Algeb.)  the  different  orders 
in  which  quantities  may  be  arranged  ;  thus  the  permutation 
of  the  three  ([uantities,  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  and  two  together, 
are  six,  as  ab,  bn,  ac,  ca,  be,  cb. 

PERMUTA'TIONE  archidiaconnlus  et  ecclcsiu;  S^c.  (Lm)  a 
w  rit  to  an  ordinary,  commanding  him  to  admit  a  clerk  to  a 
benefice  upon  exchange  w  ith  another.     Reg.  Orig.  307.  • 

PER  mi/  ct  per  tout  (Laiv)'  a  term  applied  to  a  joint  tenant, 
who  is  said  to  be  seized  of  the  land  lie  holds  jointly  •;;«)■  mj/ 
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et  per  tout,  i.  e.  to  be  possessed  of  every  parcel,  and  of  the 

whole. 
PE'KNAXCY  (Laiv)  a  term  applied  to  tithes,  which  are  said 

to  be  taken  in  pernancy  when  they  are  taken  in  kind. 
■PE'RNIO  (Med.)  a  kibe  or  chilblain;  a  species  of  the  Ery- 
thema of  Culien. 
PE'RNOUR  of  profits  (Laiv)  a  receiver  of  profits.     Co.  Lilt. 

589. 
PE'RO  {Ant.)  a  rustic  sort  of  shoe,  whence  those  who  wore 

such  a  shoe  were  called  y)e?-(;«a//. 

Pers.  Sat.  5,  v.  102. 

^ac'un  si  poscat  sibi  peronaius  orator. 

Serx:  in  JEn.  1.  7,  v.  6S9. 
PE'ROLA  (Bot.)  the  jMomordica  of  Linnaeus. 
PERONiE'US   (Anat.)  an  epithet   for  two   muscles  of  the 
tarsus,  one  of  which  is  called  primus,  or  loiigus,  and  the 
other  secundns,  or  brciis. 
PE'RONE  (Anat.)  i7'.;cv,,  the  Fibula. 

PEROKA'TION  {Rhet.)  what  the  Greeks  call  I-t/ao'/o?,  the 
latter  part,  or  close  of  an  oration,  thence  called  the 
Conclusion,  when  the  orator  recapitulates  the  whole  with 
fresh  force.  Cie.  Orat.  c.  35;  Qidnt.  1.  G,  c.  1;  Georg. 
Trapez.  Rhet.  1.  3,  Ed.  Aid.  p.  42. 
PEIIO'TIS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — CoR.  two-valved. — St.\m. 
'        filaments   three  ;    anthers  oblong. — PiST.  germ   oblong  ; 
styles  two  ;  stigmas  feathered. — Per.  none ;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,    as   the — Perotis  hiti- 
folia,  Alopecurus,   Gramen,    seu   Tsjeria. — Perotis  poly- 
staclti/a.  seu  Saccharum,  &c. 
PEHPENDER  (Archil.)  or  perjiend-stone,  a  stone  fitted   to 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  show  its  smoothed  ends 
on  both  sides. 
PERPENDI'CULAR  (Geom.)  xidTcc,  one  line  is  said  to  be 
perpendicular  to  another  when  it  falls  upon  it  or  meets  it  so 
as  to  make  the  adjacent  angles  on  the  same  side  equal,  and 
both  the  angles  right  angles.     Euclid.  Elcm.  1.  1,  Def. — 
Perpendicular  to  a  curie,  the  line  which  is   perpendicular 
to  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  the  point  of  contact. — Per- 
pendicular  to  a  plane,  the  line  which  is  perpendicular  to 
every  line   drawn  in  the  plane  through  the  bottom  of  the 
perpendicular. 
Perpendicular  (Gunn.)  a  small   instrument   used   for  the 
finding  the  centre  line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of  point- 
ing it  to  a  given  object. 
PERPE'NSIUM  (Bot.)  the  Gunnera  permensis  of  Linnssus. 
PERPE'RO  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  in  Ragusa,  180  of  which  are 

equal  to  a  ducat,     [vide  Money~\ 
PERPETUAL  Curacy  (Bot.)  one  in  which  the  curate  is  not 
removeable  at   the  pleasure  of  any  one.     These  curacies 
are  attached  to  lay  impropriations;  and,  in  some  instances, 
they  have  a  portion  of  the  tithes  settled  upon  them. 
PERPE'TUAL  motion  (Phy.)  vide  Motion. 
Pbrpeti^al  occult ation  and  apparition,  circle  of(Astron.)   vide 

Circle. 
Perpetual  screw  {Mech.)  vide  Screiv  and  Mechanics. 
Perpetual  glandules  {.4nat.)  those  which  are  natural,  and 

distinguished  from  the  adventitious  ones. 
Perpetual  ;«7/s  (Med.)  pills  which  had  the  power  of  purg- 
-    m"  perpetually,  as  pills  made  of  the  regulus  of  antimony. 
PERPETUITY  (LaiL-)  is  said  of  an  estate  which  is  so  settled 
■   in  tail  that  it  cannot  be  made  void. 

PER  qutr  servili.i  (Lnii.)  a  judicial  writ  issuing  from  the  note 
of  a  fii>e,  and  lying  tor  the  cognisee  to  compel  the  tenant 
of  the  land  to  an  acknowledgement  of  him  as  lord.  Old  j 
Nat.  Brev.  1.55. 
PE'RQUISITES  (Larv)  whatever  a  man  gets  by  industry, 
or  purchases  with  his  money. — Perquisites  of  court,  those 
profits  that  corae  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  by  virtue  of  his  | 
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court  baron  over  and  above  the  yearly  revenues  of  his  land, 
as  fines  of  copyholds,  heriots,  waifs,  strays,  &c. 
PER  quod  (Laze)  words  made  use  of  by  a  plaintiff  in  his  de- 
claration in  averring  the  particular  damage  that  has  be- 
fallen him,  without  whicli  his  actinn  would  not  be  main- 
tainable ;  thus  in  a  declaration  of  trespass,  for  an  injury  to 
a  wife  or  a  servant,  the  plaintiff  declares  per  quod,  whereby 
he  lost  the  cciuoHium  of  the  one,  and  the  scrvitium  of  the 
other. 
PE'RRIERS  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  great  guns,  formerly  employed 

in  shooting  stones. 
PER  ROQUET  (O™.)  vide  Psillacus. 
PE'RRY  (Co)n.)  a  pleasant  drink  made  from   pears,  as  cider 

is  from  apples. 
PER   SE'  (Chem.)  a  term   applied  to  distillation   when  any 
substance  is  distilled  by  itself,  without  tlie  addition  of  any 
other  thing. 
Per  se  (Log.)  things  are  said  to  be  considered  jier  sc  when 

they  are  taken  in  the  abstract. 
PE'KSE.l  (Bot.)  the  Laums persea  of  LinniEus. 
PE'RSEUS  (Astron.)  !r!fc-ii/!,  one  of  the  iS  old  constellations, 
so  called  from  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Danae,  who 
was  translated  into  the  heavens  by  tlie  assistance  of  Mi- 
nerva, in  consequence  of  his  having  released  Andromeda 
from  her  confinement  on  the  rock  to  which  she  was  chained. 
It  contained,   according  to  Ptolemj',  29  stars;  to   Kepler, 
33;  to  Bayer,  3S  ;  to  Hevelius,  36;  and  the  Britannic  Ca- 
talogue, 59:  of  these.  Genii,  in  the  side,   is  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude ;  and  Ras  Algol,  in  the  head  of  Medusa, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  of  the  second  magnitude, 
is  now  reckoned  of  the  third  magnitude.     Arat.  I'hcennm.; 
Eratosth.  Charact. ;   Hygin.   Puet.  Astron.  ;   Manill.  Poet. 
Astron.  ;   Plol.  Almag.;    Riccicil.  Alniag.  nov.  ^x. 
PERSIAN  LILY  (But.)  the  Fritcllnrin)iersica  of  Linnaus. 
Persian  order    (.-Irchit.)    an    order   of    architecture   which 
consisted  in  supporting  the  entablature  by  the  figures  of 
men  instead  of  columns. 
Persian  ivhcel   (Mech.)    an   engine  contrived  for  the  wa- 
tering of   lands   which   lie   on  the   borders   or   banks    of 
rivers. 
PE'KSICA  (Bot.)  the  Amygdalus  persica  of  Linna?us. 
PE'RSICjii    siniilis    (But.)    the    Maugijera    indica    of    Lin- 

na;us. 
PERSICA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Polygonum  virginianwn   of  Lin- 
naeus. 
PE'KSI.MON  (Bot.)  the  Diospyros  virginiana  of  Linnaeus. 
PE  RSl'STENSy^i ri.s  (Med.)  a  regular  intermitting  fever,  the 

paroxysms  of  which  return  at  constant  and  stated  hours. 
PERSI'i>TEXT  (Bot.)  permanent:  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
leaves  that  remain  on  the  plant  till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  after 
the  summer  is  over.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  stiijules  which 
continue  after  the  leaves  drop  olF,  as  in  the  Class  Diadel- 
phia,  &c. ;  and  to  the  calyxes  abiding  after  the  corolla  is 
withered,  as  in  the  Class  Didynamia. 
PE'RSON  ABLE  (Law.-)  a  term  applied  to  one  who  is  enabled 

to  maintain  a  plea  in  court. 
PE'RSON' AL  estate  (Lav:)  any  corporeal  and  moveable  thing 
belonging  to  a  man,    as  goods,    chattels,    &c. — Personal 
tithes,  those  which  are  paid  out  of  the  profits  that  arise  by 
labour   of  a  man's  person. — Personal  action,  in  distinction 
from  a  real  action,     [vide  .'iction'] 
Personal  verb  (Gram.)  a  verb  conjugated  in  the   different 
persons   and  numbers,  in  distinction  from   the  impersonal 
verbs,  that  are  conjugated  only  in  the  third  person. 
PE'RSOXALTY  (Lan-)  or  personality ;  a  name  for  things 
pcr.'onal,  in  distinction  from  things  real.     An  action  is  also 
said  to  be  in  personalty  when  it  is  brought  .ngainst  the  right 
person,  or  the  person  against  whom  it  lies  in  law. 
PERSON A'TA  (Bot.)  the  Arctium  of  Linna-us. 
TO  PETiSOXATE  (Laiv)  to  assume  the  name  and  character 
of  another  person,  so  as  to  pass  for  him. 
2   u  2 
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PERSONA'TUS  (Bot.)   personate,  or  masked ;  an  epithet 

for  a  labiate  corolla  which  has  the  lips  closed. 
PE'RSONS  (Theol.)  subsistences,  as  tlie  three  persons  in  the 
Holy  Triiiitj'. 

Persons  (Urniv.)  the   inflexions  of  verbs  which  denote   the 

person  acting:  there  are  three  in  each  number. 
Persons  {Law)  are  either  nntiirnl,  whom  God  has  formed, 
or  artijicinl,  who  arc  formed  by  human  society,  as  corpo- 
rations, or  bodies  politic. — Persons  ttc  prchcndcirics  nc  i>c- 
ront  charges  an  quinsimrs,  &;c.  a  writ  which  lies  for  preben- 
daries, &c.  distrained  by  the  sheriffs  for  the  J 5th  p;irt  of 
their  goods,  or  to  he  contributory  to  taxes. 

PERSPE'CTIVE  (Opt.)  the  art  of  delineating  objects  on  a 
plane  surface,  such  as  they  appear  at  a  given  distance  or 
height  upon  a  transparent  plane,  supposed  to  be  placed 
commonly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  between  the  eye 
and  the  object.  This  plane,  which  is  conceived  to  b_> 
transparent,  as  glass,  is  called  the  perspective  table,  or 
plane,  as  HI.  That  plane,  as  L  M,  on  which  the  perspec- 
tive plane  stands,  \s  the  geometrical,  or  grnund  plane  ;  and 
any  line  drawn  in  this  plane  is  called  an  original  line.  That 
point  from  which  the  objects  are  seen  when  they  are  deli- 
neated on  the  perspective  plane  is  called  the  point  of  vmv, 
or  sight,  as  F.  This  is  otherwise 
called  the  principal  point.  If  a 
perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the 
eye,  O,  to  the  perspective  table, 
that  is  called  the  distance  of  the 
eije,  or  the  line  of  distance,  as 
O  F;  and  if  a  perpendicular  be 
let  fall  from  the  eye  to  the  ground 
plane,  that  is  called  the  height 
of  the  eijc,  as  S  O.  The  common  section  of  the  perspec- 
tive table  witii  the  ground  plane  is  ths  nrnnnd  line,  line  of 
the  base,  or  fandahiental  line,  as  N  I.  The  line  drawn 
through  the  principal  point,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  is 
called  the  horizontal  Hue,  as  PQ;  of  which  the  points  P 
and  Q  are  called  the  points  of  distance.  The  point  in 
which  the  perspective  plane  is  met  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  point  of  view,  parallel  to  any  original  straight 
line,  is  called  the  vanishing  point  of  that  line;  and  the  in- 
tersection of  the  perspective  plane,  and  a  plane  passing 
through  the  point  of  sight,  parallel  to  any  original  line,  is 
called  the  vanishing  line  of  that  original  plane. 
Perspective  is  either  aerial  or  linear.  Aerial  perspec- 
tive has  reference  princiiially  to  the  colouring  and  shading 
of  distant  objects.  Linear  perspective  relates  to  the 
l)osition,  magnitude,  form,  &c.  of  the  several  lines  or 
contours  of  objects,  &c. 

PERSPIIl.\'T10N  (Med.)  the  vapour  that  is  secreted  by  the 
cutaneous  arteries  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 
It  is  distinguished  into  sensilile  and  insensiile  ;  the  forn)er 
of  which  is  visible  in  dro[)s  adhering  to  the  epidermis;  the 
latter  passes  off  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour. 

Persimkatiox  [Chcm.)  the  constituent  parts  of  this  fluid 
are  water,  animal  gas,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  azotic  gas, 
subcutaneous  oil,  serum  of  the  blood.  Its  specific  gravity 
ii!  greater  than  that  of  oil. 

PERTICA'T.'V  lerrcc  (Archceol.)  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 
land. 

PERTI'C.V  (Cm.)  in  the  ])lural  pertic.he,  an  Italian  mea- 
sure, containing  five  bracci,  or  tlirce  Englisli  yards. 

PK'R'l'lNI^N.S  (Law)  a  kinsman  or  kinsv/oman. 

PlUrff'SSIS  (Med.)  the  hooping  cough,  a  genus  of  dis- 
I'asLS,  Class  Scuruscs,  Order  Spasmi,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

PERVE'RSIO  (Med.)  the  same  as  Diastrcmma. 

PE'IUJ  (Bot.)  the  Dolichns  of  Linnaeus. 

PE'KUEA  (/i«;.)agenusof  plants,  Class  22  D/occ/a, Order  12 
I'olijrutdria. 

Generic  Character.     Cai..  perianth  two-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one.  —  SrAM.  Jilainenls   many;    anthers  thick. —  Pisr. 
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germs  four ;  styles  sliort ;  stigmas  three.— Per.  none  ;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species.      The  single   species  is    the   Perida    arhorea   of 
Linnxus. 
PERL''\TAN  Dark  (Med.)    a  well-known    drug,    otherwise 

called  Jesuit's  Powder,  because  it  was  introduced   by  the 

Jesuits  into  Europe.     It  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  Peru,  w  hicli 

is  the  Cinchona  officinalis  of  Linnxus. 
PERUVIANU.M  'jJalsamnm  (Dot.)  Balsam  of  Peru,  which  is 

jjrocured  from  the  Myroxijlon  peruvifernni  of  Linnaeus. 
PES  (.-hit.)  a  foot  or  measure  of  length  among  the  Romans, 

equal  to  1 1  inches  60i  decimal  parts.     The  .tjc,  or  foot  of 

the  Grecians,  was  equal  to   1   foot  and   875  decimal  parts 

of  an  inch,    [vide  Mensurcc] 
Pes  ]\lo>ietcc  (/Irchcrol.)  a  true  and  reasonable  adjustment  of 

the  value  of  all  coin. 
PE'S.\   (.irchccol.)    a   wey,    or    certain    weight    of  cheese, 

wool,  &c. 
PE'S.\GE  (.-Irchccul.)  a  custom,  or  duty  paid  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  wares. 
PES.V'TE  (Man.)  Pesade,  or  Posade,  the  motion  of  a  horse 

that  in  lifting  or  raising  his  fore-quarters   keeps   his   hind 

legs  on   the  grnund   without  stirring.     The   pesate   is   the 

fcmndation  of  all  the  airs  which  a  horse  is  taught. 
PE'SO   (Com.)   Spanish,  for  a  dollar,  as  the /*««  dnro,  the 

hard  dollar. 
Peso  is  also  Italian  for  weight. 
PE'SS.-^RY   (Med.)  Pessarium,  an  oblong  medicine,  that  is 

made  to   be    thrust  into   the    neck   of  the  womb.     Paul. 

/Eginet.  1.  7.  c.  2i. 
PE'SSOiVIANCY   (Ant.)  ^iT^rc-.v.^r-.U,  a  sort  of  eleromancy, 

or  divination  by  lots,  so  called  because  it  was  performed 

by  means  of  i7!cro-oi,  pebbles. 
PESSOLA'T.'TL  (£»/.)   vide  Morpioncs. 
PESSO'N.\  (.IrchiCol.)  the  mast  of  a  forest,  or  monej'  paid 

for  feeding  hogs  with  mast,  &c. 
PE'ST  Hoase  (Med.)  an  hospital   for  those  who  are  sick  of 

the  plague. 
PE'JiTERABLE   Wares  (Com.)  wares   or  merchandize  that 

pester  and  take  up  much  room  in  a  shi]).     Stat.  32.  H.  8, 

c.  14. 
PE'STILENCE  (Med.)  a  disease  arising  from   an   infection 

in  the  air,  attended  ivith  boils,  blotches,  i.S.c. 
PESTILE'KTIAL  Fevers  (^Ld)  such  as  not  only  afflict  the 

patient    with  a   vehement   heat,    but  also   with   malignant 

and  venomous  symptoms. 
PE'.STIS    (Med.)    the  plague;    a  genus  of  diseases,    Class 

Pi/re-ricv,  Order  Exanthemata,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
PE'STLE    (Mech.)    the   instrument   with  which   things  are 

pounded  in  a  mortar. 
PE'T.AH  ((leog.)  an  Indian  word  for  the  suburbs  of  a  town. 
I'E'TAL  (Pot'.)  vide  Petahnn. 
PiyfALI'SMUS  (Ant.)  Tiiri-.XiTuuat,,  a  mode   of  punishment 

among  the    Syracusans,  similar   to  the  Ostracism   of  the 

Athenians,  exce])t  that  the  banishment  was  only  for  fivj 

years,  and  the  suffrages  were  given  by  -TtVa/a,  leaves,  in- 
stead (if  tiles.     Diodor.  1.  1  1. 
I'liTALO'DES  (iMed.)  s-fTa^oJJ'o?,  an  epithet  for   urine  which 

has  little  leaves  or  scales  in  it. 
PETALI1'()'R.MIS    (/Jot.)    petal-formed,    an   epithet  for  a 

stigma,  as  in  the  Iris. 
PETALl'NU.S    (Bat.)    ])eialinc,  or  after  the  manner   of  a 

petal,  an  epithet  for  a  nectary. 
PETALO'DES  (Bot.)  petalled,  an  epithet  for  a  flower  hav- 
ing petals. 
PETALO'.MA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 

Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Von.  petals 
live.  —  i^rAU.Jilamenls  ten;  anther.^  oblong. — Viai:.  germ 
ovate;  style  long;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none;  seeds 
lour. 
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Spccit's.      The    species    are  the    Pcluloma   mi/rti/loiihs  et 
mourirt. 
PE'TALUM  {Bof.)  a-sVas^oi,  signifies  properly  a  leaf,  but  is 

now  employed  to  denote  the  leaf  of  the  flower.     When 

ti-e  corolla  consists  of  but  one  leaf  it  is  called  monopetal- 

ous ;   when     it    consists    of    several 

divisions,  each  part  is  called  a  petal ; 

and  the  corolla  is  denominated  dipe- 

talous,  tripetalous,    i^c,    according 

to  the  number  of  petals.     A  niono- 

petalous  corolla  consists  of  the  tube 

and  the  limb,  as  in  fig.  1,  where  n  is 

the  tube,  and  li  b  the  limb  or  border. 

A  corolla  of  several  petals  consists  of  claws  and  lamina,  as 

in  fig.  -,  where  n  a  are  the  claws,  and  b  l>  the  lamina. 
PETA'RD  [Mil.)  in  Italian  pdarilo,  a  hollow  engine  made 

of  wood,  in  form  of  a  high  crowned  hat,  charged  with  fine 

powder  and  fixed  to  a  thick  plank,  called  a  madrier,  which 

is  used  in  breaking  down  gates,  &c.    [vide  FortiJicatio)f\ 
PETAllDE'ER    [Mcch.)    one    who  manages   or    applies    a 

petard. 
PE'TASUS  {xint.)  Tiiruccc,  a  covering  for   the   head   like  a 

broad  brimmed  hat,  used  in  journeys  to  keep  ott"  the  heat 

of  the  sun.     Poll.  I.  10,  scgm.  16i;'  Jthcri.  1.  12,   c.  9. 
Pet.asus  [Archil.)  the  cupola  of  a  house,  in  the  form   of  a 

petasus.     Plin.  1,  IJG,  c.  13. 
PET.AURI'ST.E   [Ant.)  those  who  exhibited  their  feats  on 

the  potauruni.   [vide  Peiaiiruni] 
PETAU'ltUM  (Ant.)  7:iTciv-'.>,  or  3-iT!i/fo»,  a  ledge  fixed  to  a 

wall,  on  which  birds  used  to  roost.      Varro  de  Re  Rust.  1.  3, 

c.  9;  Poll.  0:win.  1.  10,  segm.  156. 
Petaurvm  was   also  a  machine  hung  high  in  the  air,  from 

which  the  Petauristas  threw  themselves,  and  descended  to 

the  earth  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Juv.  Sat.  14,  V.  265. 

An  mugis  ohlectant  animum  Jactata  petavro 
Corpora,  quique  Solent  rectum  (Uxenderefunem. 

Manil.  1.  5,  v.  441'. 

Ad  nnmercs  etiam  ille  ciet  cognata  per  arlem. 
Corpora  qutc  valido  sal'mnt  excussa  petauro, 
Lucil.  npnd  Fest. 

Sicuti  7n£chnnici,  cum  {tlto  eiihiere  petauro. 
They   are   so  called  because  n-f^;  aspa  ^riTaiTa;,  they  fly  in 
the  air.     Fest.  dc  Verb.   Signif.  ;    Titrncb.  adv.   1.  S,  c.  4'. ; 
Mi-rcitr.  G:jmiinr,t.  1.  3,   c.  8. 
PETE'CIllA    (Med.)    red  or  purple  spots,  like   flea-bites, 

which  mostly  appear  in  contasious  diseases. 
PETEUM.VNGEN  (Com.)  a  small  coin  of  Germany,  equal 

to  about  a  halfpenny  or  something  less. 
PE'TER-.MEN    (Lcnv)    those  who  formerly   used   unlawful 

engines  and  arts  in  catching  fii;h  in  the  liver  Thames. 
PETER-PE'iNCE    (Ecc.)    a  tribute  of  a  penny   for  every 

house,  given  to  the  Pope  bv  some  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
PETE'S  I A  (Dot.)  a  genus   of  plants,    Class  4  Telraiidiia, 
Order  1  Monogynin. 

Generic    Character.      C.\l-.   perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. — ^lA'i.i.  filaments  ionr  ;  anthers  oblong. — PiST. 
germ  inferior  ;     style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  berry 
crowned :  seeds  n)any. 
Species,     The  species  are  the — Petesia  stipnlaris,  carnea, 
et  tomentosa. 
PETI'GO  (Med.)  an  ulcer  that  discharges  foul  matter. 
PETI'LIUM  [Hot.)  the  Fritillaria  of  Linna;us. 
PETIOLA'RIS  (Uot.)  petiolar,   belonging  to  a  petiole,  an 
epithet  for  a  tendril,  ])eduncle,  bud,  and  glandule. —  Cir- 
rus pctiolaris,  a  tendril,  proceeding  from  a  ])etiole. — Pe- 
dunctdiis  pctiolaris,  a   peduncle  inserted  into  a  petiole. — 
Gemma  pctiolaris,  a  bud  formed  from  a  petiole. — Glandida 
pctiolaris,  a  glandule  growing  on  the  petiole,  as  in  Ricinus, 
.Jatropha,  Passiflora,   Cassia,  S^c. 
PETIOLA'TUS  {^Dot.)  petiolate,    or  petioled,    an  epithet 
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for  a  leaf  growing  on  a  petiole  or  footstalk,  inserted  into 
it  usuall}'  at  the  base,  in  distinction  from  sessile. 
PETIOLUS  (Dot.)  Petiole,  Leafstalk,  or 
Footstalk,  a  partial  stem  supporting  the 
leaf,  or  connecting  it  with  the  stem  or 
branch,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  of  the 
Pna  arenosa,  where  a  represents  the 
long  linear  leaf,  h  the  petiole,  sheathing  ; 
sheath  slit ;  c,  the  ligule,  or  scalelike 
strap. 

PETIT  Cape  [Lnxii)  vide  Cape. — Petit  Larceny,  vide  Lar- 
c;ny. — Petit  Sergeanty,  a  tenure  holden  of  the  crown, 
by  yielding  the  sovereign  only  a  buckler,  arrow,  or  some 
other  small  service. — Petit  Session,  a  special  session  held 
by  a  few  magistrates  for  the  dispatch  of  smaller  business. 
— Petit  Treason,  a  name  applied  to  the  ott'enee  of  a  wife's 
killing  her  husband,  or  a  servant  his  master,  (Sec.  Stat, 
25,  Ed.'i. 
PETI'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  JSIonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C m..  perianth  ans-\es.yedi. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  Jilanients  four;  anthers  upright. — PlsT. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
drupe  roundish  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Sjjecies.  The  single  species,  the  Pctitia  duminigensis  is  a 
tree. 
PETI'TIO  Induriarum   ( Law)  the  same  in  th.e  Civil  Law  as 

Imparlance  in  the  Common  Law. 
Petitio  Principii  (Log.)  a  vicious  mode  of  arguing,  com- 
monly called  begging  the  question  ;   which  consists  in  taking 
for  granted  as  true  that  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute. 
PETI'TION  (Lau')  a  supplication  in  lieu  of  a  writ,  which  is 
always  made  by  a  subject  to  the  king  for  the   redress   of 
any  grievance.     StaundJ'.  Plac.  Cor.  c.  15,  &c. 
PEflVE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  4  Tetragynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. — Stam.  filaments  six;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
ovate ;    style  short ;  stigma  pencil-shaped. — Per.  none ; 
seed  one. 
Species.     The  species    are   perennials,    as   the — Petiveria 
altiacea,  Conmion  Guinea  Hen-weed. — Petiveria  octan- 
dria,  Duarf  Guinea  Ilen-wced,  &c. 
PE'TIIA  I  Ant.)  TTiTfx,  the  name  of  the  tribunal  at   Athens, 
so  called  because  it  stood  upon  a  rock.    Schol.  in  Aristoph. 
Acliarn. 
PETROELEUM  (Chem.)  vide  Petroleum. 
PETRA'RIA  (Archieol.)  a  stone  quarry. 
PETRE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class   14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    C.\l. perianth  one-leaved. — CoR. petal 
one, — Stam.  Jilamenls  t'ouv;  anthers  oval. — Pist.  gemi 
ovate;    sti/le  simple;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  capsule   flat; 
seeds  single. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Petrca  volubilis,  native 
of  South  America. 
PE'TllEL   (Or.)  a  sea  fowl,    the  Proccllaria   of  Linnseus  ; 
the  appearance  of  which,    hovering  round  the  sterns   of 
vessels,  is  a  sure  presage  of  an  approaching  storm.     The 
petrel  has  the  faculty  of  spouting  pure  oil  from  its  bill  to 
a  considerable  distance. 
PETRIFA'CTIONS  (Min.)  any  foreign  substances,  such  as 
wood,  bones,  &c.  which  have  been   converted  into  stone. 
These    form  an  Order  of  mineral   substances  in  Linnasus' 
System  of  Mineralogy,     [vide  Mineralogy] 
PETRI'LITE   (Min.)  'a  sort  of  feldspar. 
PETROBRU'SIANS    (Ecc.)    a  sect  of  heretics,   who  held 
many  strange  notions  on   baptism,  church  discipline,  &c. 
Prateol.  Dogmat.  Omn.  Hccret.  ;   Sander.  Hxres.  142. 
PETROCA'RYA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  7  Heptan- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved — Cor.  pclnh 
five. — S\A'M.  Jihunents  fourteen;  anthers  round. —  Fist. 
germ  ovate ;  stijie  cylindric  ;  stigma  capitate.  —  Per. 
large  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  tlie  Pcfrocarija  montana,  seu 
Parinari,  SfC. 

PETKO'LEUM  (Chem.)  i.  e.pctra:  oleum,  rock  oil,  a  liquid 
bituminous  substance,  which  distils  from  rocks  and  other 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  more  fluid  species  are  distin- 
guished by  tile  name  of  naphiha,  the  thicker  sorts  by  the 
names  oi'  pissaspha/l inn  and  pisseUvum. — Pctrolcnm  liarba- 
dcnse,  Barbacloes  tar,  so  called  because  it  is  chieHy  ob- 
tained from  the  island  of  Barbadoes. — Petroleum  rubrum, 
a  species  of  tlie  rock  oil,  of  a  blackish-red  colour. 

PETKOMY'ZON  (M.)  the  lamprey,  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Chondroplcrii^ious  Order,  having  the  head  slenderer 
than  the  body  ;  month  longer  above  than  beneath  ;  teel/i 
hollow  within,  and  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  membrane; 
nape  having  a  fistulous  opening  ;  pectoral  and  ventral  Jins 
rone. 

PETKONEL  (Mil.)  or  Portronal.  a  species  of  fire-arms 
between  the  arquebuse  and  the  pistol,  which  was  formerly 
used  by  the  French. 

PETUO-PHARYN(;.EI  {Anaf.)  two  muscles   of  the  pha- 

:     rynx. 

PETROSELINUM  (Bol.)  the  ylpitim pclroselinum  o(  Lin- 
nacus. 

PETROSI'LEX  (Min.)  a  genus  of  earths  of  the  Siliceous 
Order;  consisting  of  silica  for  the  most  part,  with  a  por- 
tion of  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  hard,  and 
light,  found  in  primeval  and  stratified  mountains,  with- 
out lustre,  breaking  into  determinate  fragments,  and  melt- 
ing before  the  blowpipe. 

PETRO'SUIVI  Os  (Anat.)  the  inner  process  of  the  bones 
of  the  temples,  so  named  by  reason  of  its  hardness  and 
craggedncss. 

PETTETA  (Mus.)  the  art  of  making  a  just  discernment  of 
ranging  and  combining  all  manner  of  sounds  among  them- 
selves, so  that  they  may  produce  their  effect. 

PE'TTY  (Laxi')  (\'k\c' Petit]— Pellij  Brig,  an  office  in 
Chancery  for  suits  for  and  against  attorneys  and  officers 
of  that  court,  &c. — Clerk  of  the  Pettij  Bag,  an  officer  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  takes  record  of  all  inquisi- 
tions out  of  every  shire,  &c. 

PE'TTY-CIIAPS  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  wren  tribe,  the  Mo- 
tacilla  hortensis  of  Linntcus. 

PE'TTY-SINULERS   {Falcon.)  the  toes  of  a  hawk. 

PE'TTY'-TALLY'  (Mar.)  a  competent  allowance  of  victuals, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  ship's  company. 

PE'TTY-WniX  {Bol.)  the  Genista  anglica  of  Linna:us. 

.PE'TUiM  (Bot.)  the  Nicoliana  Tobacum  of  Linna;us. 

PEUCE  (Hot.)  the  pine-tree. 

J'EUCE'DANUM  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen- 
iandria.  Order  2  Digijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper. — Cor.  univer- 
sal.—  Sta.m.  _y(/«»Hc«/i  five;  anthers  simple. — Vist.  germ 
oblong;  sii/les  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none;  seeds 
two. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Peucedanum 
officinale,  Conniion  Suli)hur-wort. — Peucedanum  alpestre, 
seu  Ferula,  Alpine  Sulphur-wort. — I'euccdanum  silaus 
Siler,  sictim,  seu  SnxiJ'rage,  Meadow  Sulphur-wort,  or 
Saxifrage. —  Peucedanum  alsaticum,  sou  Daucus,  Small- 
hoadod  Sulphur-wort,  &c.  Bauh  Hist.;  Baith.  Pin.;, 
(Icr.  Ilerl).;  Park.  Thcnt.  Bot.;  RaiiHist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 

Pr.rcEDANUM  is  also  the  I'impinella  dioica  of  Linnxus. 

PE'\'I-;TS   (Mech.)   vide  I'tvots. 

PE'VVIT   (Or.)  another  name  for  the  lapwing. 

PEWTER  (Min.)  a  well-known  mixed  metal,  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or  tin  and  zinc. 

PEW'TERER  {Com.)  a  maker  of  or  dealer  in  pewter. 
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PEW'TERERS,  Company  nf  (Ilcr.)  this  company  was  in- 
corporated in  14-S'2.  Their  armorial  en- 
signs are  "  Field  azure,  on  a  chevron,  or, 
between  three  cross  bars,  argent,  as  many 
roses,  gnles."  The  crest  is  two  arms  hold- 
ing a  pewter  dish,  proper ;  the  supporters 
two  sea-horses,  per  fess,  or,  and  argent. 
The  motto,  "  In  (iod  is  all  my  trust." 
PEYTII   Glandidcc  {.4iial.)  small  glands,  situated  under  the 

villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 
PE'ZA   (.tnat.)  ■^ilci,  the  malleolus,  or  sole  of  the  foot. 
PEZI'ZA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2i  Cryptogamia, 
Order  6  Fungi. 

Generic  Character.     Cal. /J/ho-;;,;  bell-shaped. 
Peziza  is  also  the  Nicidularia  of  Lin;)a;us. 
PE'ZZA    (Com.)  an   Italian  coin,  answering  to  the  peso  of 

the  Spaniards  and  the  dollar  of  the  English. 
PFE'NING  {Com.)  on,  \n  (Jierman,  pfennig ;  in  Dutch,  ;_)/ei;- 
ning  ;  a  small  coin   of  Germany  and   Holland,  not  worth 
more  than  about  the  seven  forty-eighth  of  a  penny. 
PIIACA  (Bot.)  a   genus   of   plants.    Class    17    Diadclpkia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—  Stam.  Jiliiments  diadelphous  ;  anthers 
roundish.— PisT.  "•crjH  oblong;  s/^/e  awl-shaped  ;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  oblong ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Phaca  boetica, 
seu  Astragalus,  Hairy  Phaca,  or  Bastard  Vetch. — Phaca 
oljiina,  Smooth  Phaca,  or  Bastard  Vetch. — Phaca  pros- 
tata, Procumbent  ]5astard  V'eteh,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.; 
Rnii  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PHA'CE  (Bot.)  a  lentil. 

PHACO'DES  (Med.)  (pcy.ihi,  an  epithet  applied  by   Hip- 
pocrates   to  Hypochondriacal  persons,  whose  complexions 
are  of  a  lentil  colour.     Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 
PIIACOl'DES  (Sujg.)  <p=cy.cnry.c,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  in 
the  shape   of  a  lentil,  whence  it  is  applied  by  oculists  to 
the  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye. 
PHACdPTISSA'NA  (Med.)  a  decoction  of  lentils. 
PIIACO'SIS  (Surg.)   (pxKiiu-K,  a  black  spot  in  the  eye,  re- 
sembling a  lentil. 
PHTENO'MENON  (.isiron.)  ip«i»o'/ii»ov,  from  c^i'io',  to  appear, 
signifies  literally  an  appearance ;  but  is  applied  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  the  extraordinary  appearances  in  the  hea- 
vens, as  meteors,  &c. 
Ph.i:nomenon    (Nat.)    is    applied    in  the    same    sense  as 
above,    to  any  extraordinary  ettect  or  operation  of  any 
natural  bodj'. 
PHiETHU'SA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    Class   19  Si/nge- 
vesia.  Order  2  Polygamia  supcrflua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common. —  Cor.  compound. — 
SvAM.Jilaynenls  five;  anthers  tubular. — Vi^r.  germ  ob- 
long; style  filiform;  itigmas  two.  —  Per.  none;  seeds 
oblong. 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Phccthusa  amcricana,  SigesbccUa, 
seu  Verbesina. 
PHA'ETON  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  0\Act  .Ansercs. 

Generic  Character.     Bill  sharp-edged,    straight,    beyond  i| 
which  the  gape  of  the  mouth  reaches;  nostrils  oMioti^i 
hind-toe  turned  forwards. 
Species.     Birds   of    this  tribe   arc   called    in  Engli.sh  the 
Troi)ic  Bird,  because  they  live  chiefly  « itliin  the  Tropics, 
and  are  often  seen  on  the  backs  of  porpoises. 
Phakton   (Mech.)  a  lofty,  o|)en,  four-wheeled  carriage. 
PMAGEDyE'N.\  (Med.)  (p«.yiSM^«.,  from  (fi-/.',  to  eat;  an 

ulcer  that  eats  very  rapidly.  , 

PIIACiADyE'NIC    'Water   (Chem.)   a  mixture  of  corrosive  | 

sublimate  and  lime-water. 
PH.\GAD/E'MCS  {Med.)  medicines  which  cat  down  the  ' 
superfluous  flesh  of  ulcers. 
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PHAGE'SIA  (ylilt.)  ipa'/io-ia,  or  fu'/>i<ri^cc-ix,  from  <pv.'/i7v,  to 
eat,  and  atyu',  to  drink  ;  because  it  was  a  time  for  good 
living:    a  festival  ol>served  duriug  the  Dioiivsia. 

PHALACRO'SIS  (Med.)  ^aA^.pcr,;,  the  fai'ling  off  of  tlie 
hair. 

PHALA'CRUM  {!>urg.)  from  (faAay-pc;,  smooth  ;  an  epithet 
fur  smooth  blunt  instruments,  lilic  the  probe. 

PHAL.-E'NA  (Eiil.)  the  Moth,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
Lepidoptcrous  Order,  having  the  antenna:  gradually  taper- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  tips ;  tongue  spiral ;  jaivs  none ; 
ti-ings,  when  at  rest,  generall}'  deflected. 

PHALA'NGER  [Zuol.)  a  name  for  a  species  of  the  opos- 
sum, whieh  inhabits  New  Holland. 

PHALA'NGES  (Anat.)  vide  Phalanx. 

PHx\LANGl'lM"  {Ant.)  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  who 
formed  part  of  the  phalanx.     Liv.  1.  37,  c.  40. 

PHALAN'GIUM  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Apter- 
ous Or  Acv,  Iiaving  a  ;MOH//i  with  horny  mandibles  ;  yt'('/e« 
filiform  ;  antenn(£  none;  ei/es  two  on  the  crown  and  two  at 
the  sides:  tegs  eight ;  abdomen  generally  rounded. 

PHALANGO'SIS  (Med.)  <pu>,':>.yyu<r.<„  an  affection  of  the 
eyelids,  when  there  are  two  or  more  rows  of  hairs  upon 
them;  also  a  morbid  inversion  of  the  eyelids.  Faul. 
JEginel.  1.  6,  c.  8. 

PHA'LANX  (Ant.)  <pi>.xy},  a  Macedonian  legion  formed 
into  a  square  compact  battalion  of  pikemen,  consisting  of 
sixteen  in  flank,  and  five  hundred  in  front.  They  stood 
so  thick  together  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  extended 
three  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the  battalion.  The  ordinary 
number  of  a  complete  phalanx  was  16,000  men,  but  it 
varied  in  this  particular.  Poh/b,  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  17,  c.  25  ; 
Biodor.  1.  16  ;  Cces.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  1,  c.  4;  Poll.  Onom. 
].  1,  segm.  127;  Liv.  1.  37;  Quint.  Curl.  1.  1,  c.  19  ;  Veget. 
1.  2,  c.  2. 

Phalanx  (Anat.)  from  (/'''•'"''/J,  the  battalion  so  called;  the 
small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  li"Jf.  Ephes.  de  Ap- 
pcllat.  Part.  Corp.  human  ;   Pull.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  Hi. 

PHALA'RICA  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  missile  weapon,  composed  of 
pitch,  sulphur,  and  tow,  that  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  buildings  and  other  things  on  fire.  Liv. 
1.21,  c,  8;    Veget.  1.  ■!•,  c.  18. 

PHA'LARIS  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  double.  —  Cor.  two-valved. — 
Sr AM.  filaments  three;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pisx.  germ 
ovate;  styles  two:  stigmas  villose. — Per.  none;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  spijcics  are  annuals,  as  the — Phalaris  cana- 
riensis.  Cultivated  Canary-Grass. —  Phalaris  aqualica. 
Water  Canary-Cirass. — Phalaris  arenaria,  sen  i'hleum. 
Sea  Canary-Grass,  <ic. 

PHA'L.\ROPE  (Orn.)  the  Tringa  lohata  of  Linn^us,  a 
sort  of  water  fowl  of  the  Plover  or  Lapwing  kind. 

PHALE'CIAN  [Poet.)  an  epithet  for  verses  of  eleven  sylla- 
bles. 

PHA'LER.E   (Ant.)  ipii^xfx,  among  the  Greeks  were  trap- 
pings for  the  horses;  but,  among  tlie  Romans,  the  phalertc, 
sigiiified  military  rewards  bestowed  for  some  act  of  signal 
bravery,  which  are  contrasted  with  the  torgues. 
Sit.  Ital.  1.  15,  V.  252. 

pliakris  hie  pectm-a  fulget 

Hie  tottjiie  Lturato  circunidut  bdlicu  coila. 

Juv.  Snt.  16,  v.  60. 

L't  lati  phaleris  omncs,€t  tiiriiuibus  omues. 

PHALLAGO'GIA  (Ant.)  4):«A>,av^'-/>a,  otherwise  called  s-ffi- 
9x^>iU ;  a  ceremony  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  so 
called  from  (Ja^^oi,  the  jjoles  which  were  carried  about. 

PHALLOBGETCS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Phallus  of 
Linnaeus. 

PHA'LLUS  (Bot.)  a.  i^enus  o£  Fungi. 

Generic  Character.     Fungus  uneven  on  the  under  surface. 
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Species.  The  species  are  th&— Phallus  escnlenteus,  Hel- 
vetia, seu  Fungus,  Esculent  .Morel. — Phallus  impudicus. 
Stinking  Morel. — Phallus  caninus,  Red-headed  Morel, 
(.<vc.  Clus.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.;  Ba-ih.  Hist.;  Bank. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  T/ieal.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.; 
Toiirii.  Inst. 

PIIALLO'PHORI  (Ant.)  (p^.>.>.cph'",  those  who  carried  the 
(paxxo)  at  the  feast  of  the  Dionysia. 

PHANA'TICUS  (Ant.)  vkle  Fanaticns. 

PHANTA'SM.A  (Med.)  from  ^px-Ti^t^^,  to  make  appear;  a 
depraved  vision. 

PHANT.\S.MAGO'RIA  (Mech.)  a  new  optical  instrument 
which  is  contrived  to  give  the  representation  of  spectres 
and  other  figures.  The  operator  has  also  the  power,  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  figure,  to  make 
them  appear  to  the  spectator  as  if  they  approached  or 
receded. 

PHANTASMATO'GRAPHY  (Li!.)  from  <p«»7-c<tr^«,  a 
phantom,  and  Vf^'pf,  a  description  ;  a  treatise  or  discourse 
of  celestial  appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c. 

PII.\NTA'STICAL  Colours  (Opt.)  such  as  are  produced  by 
a  triangular  glass  prism,  &c. ;  or  such  as  appear  in  a  rain- 
bow. 

PHA'NTASY  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  cattle. 

PlIA'RIAS  (Zoot.)  a  kind  of  serpent  that  makes  a  furrow 
witli  its  tail  as  it  goes. 

PIIA'RISEE  (TJieol.)  in  the  Greek  ip«f.cr«.rm,  from  the  He- 
brew cans,  i.  e.  separated;  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  who  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  studj'  of  the  law  in  an  especial 
manner,  pretending  to  more  holiness  than  others. 

PHARM.-iCE'IA  (Med.)  from 'fufy.xy.st,  a  medicine  ;  a  dis- 
charge from  the  abdomen  froui  the  exhibition  of  a 
cathartic. 

PHARMACEU'TICA  (Med.)  rruff^uy.^vr^.,,  Pharmaceutrics, 
or  the  doctrine  of  compounding  medicines. 

PHA'RMACI  (Ant.)  cpufu.ccx.ol,  two  persons,  whose  office  it 
was  to  purify  the  city  of  Athens  at  the  feast  of  the  Thar- 
gelia. 

PHARMACOCHY'^HA  (Chem.)  from  p^f,»««<.v,  a  medi- 
cine, and  x,^a,  to  pour  ;  that  part  of  chemistry  which  treats 
of  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHARM.-^COPCE'IA  (Med.)  from  q:i(wx.Km,  a  medicine,  and 
I701SW,  to  make;  a  dispensary,  or  collection  of  medicines. 

PHAR.MACO'POLIST  {Med.)  (P^.c^cc^o^t^m,,  a  seller  of  me- 
dicines. 

PHARMACOPO'NIA  (Med.)  from  f>i(u,u..o,,  a  medicine, 
and  -T.rr»,  to  drink  ;  a  liquid  medicine. 

PHA'RMACY  {Med.)  i?^pa«x;«,  from  <f:^f,A,c.y.c,,  medicine; 
that  part  of  physic  which  teaches  the  choice  and  prepara- 
tion of  medicines. 

PHARXA'CEU.M  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria,   Order  3  Ttigi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.— Coit.  none. 
— Stam. Jilaments  five;  anthers  bifid. — PisT.  gcr7n  ovate; 
sti/tes  three;  stigmas  blunt. — P i: it.  ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Pharnaceum 
cerviana,  Trichelles,  seu  Ahine,  Umbelled  Pharnaceuin. 
— Pharnaceum  nuillugo,  seu  JMollugo,  &c. 

PHA'ltOS  {Ant.)  or  Pharus,  ffcifo;;  a  watch  tower,  or  light- 
house, to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  ships.     It  was  so  called 
from  the  island  Pharos,  where  it  was  first  erected. 
Stat.  Sylv.  1.  3. 

TeUboumque  t^omcs,  trepiilis  vhi  tlulcia  nautis 
Lumiim  iitictiiagu:  tollit  pharus  itmula  iiinie. 

Cas.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  ?,,  c.  U2  ;  Plin.  1.  5,  c.  31  ;  Suet,  in 
Calig.  c.  4-6;   HerOilian.  1.  4,  c.  2. 
PH.A'RL'S   {Bot.)    a  genus   of  plants,    Class   21    Monoecia, 
Order  6  Hexandria. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  two-valved. — Cor.  two-valved. 

— ST.\M.Jitaments  six;  anthers  linear. — Pist.  germ  linear; 

styles  simple;  stigmas  three. — Per.  none;  seed  oblong. 
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Species.     The  species  are  the  Pliarus  Inlifulius,  cUiattis,  et  | 

ariftatii.s.  I 

PHARYNG.E'US  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  phann'c ;  the 

office  of  which  io  to  assist  in  the  act  of  deglutition. 
PHAIIYXGE'THRON  (Aunt.)  the  Pharynx,  or  fauces. 
PHAUYNGO-STAPIIILrNI  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  pha- 

rj'nx. 
PHA'RYNX  (Anaf.)  <pifvyi,  the  upper  part  of  the   QIso- 

phagus,  consisting  of  three  pair  of  muscles. 
PHA'SCUM  (lint.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21-  Crijptogamia, 

Order  3  Musci. 
PHASE'LUS  (Ant.)  a  Campanian  ship,  which,  according  to 

Virgil,  was  painted. 

Virg.  Gcog.  1.  4,  V.  'J89. 

Et  c'trcum  piclh  velulur  sua  rura  pkaselis. 

according  to  Horace,  it  wasj)-agile,  or  small. 
Huiat.  I'S,  od.  I,  V.  29. 

Sohati'hjselum. 

Catullus  calls  it  the  swiftest  sailor. 
Calidl.  Ejiig. 

Phaselus  itie,  quern  videtis  hospites 
Aitfuisie  7mvium  ceterrimus. 

Cic.nd AHic.  1.  1.  ep.  13;  Acron.  ad  Horat.;  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Gyrald.   de   Nnvig.  c.   18;  Scheff.  de    Variet.  Nav.  apiid 
Grorinv.  Ant.  Grccc.  torn.  xi.  p.  776. 
PHASE'OLUS  (Bot.)  or  Phaselus,  <py.<ria>.cc,  a  plant,  other- 
wise called  Ao.io;,   or  ^■axi^oi;.     It  derives  its  name  from  tlie 
shape  of  its  pod,  which  resembles  in  form  the  vessel  called 
the  Pliasdus.     Dinscnr.  1.  2,  c.  130  ;  Colnmel.  de  Re  Rust. 
1.  2,  c.  10;   Gal.  dc  AUm.  Facult.  1.  1,  c,  2S  ;   Oribas.  Med. 
Coll.  I  11. 
Phaseolus,    /)(    tlie    Liiinenn    si)slcni,    a  genus   of   plants, 
Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  i-  JJtraiidria. 
Generic  Cltaracter.     Cal.  pcriaidli  one-leaved. — Con.  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam.  diadelphous  ;  anthers  ten. — PisT. 
germ  oblong;  i/y/e  filiform  ;  .s/.'^»i«  blunt. — 1'er.  long; 
seeds  kidney-form. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Phaseolus  vid- 
garis,  seu   Smilax,  Common   Kidney-bean. —  Phasiolus 
semiercctus,    Dark   Red-flowered  Kidney-bean.  —  Pha- 
seolus nanus.  Dwarf  Kidney-bean. — Phaseolus  maximus, 
seu  Candelium,  Hairy-podded  Kidney-bean,  &c. 
PHA'SES  (.istrnn.)  from  i'y.ltu,  to   appear;  the  various  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon  at  different  ages,  being  at  one  time  a 
crescent,  then  a  semicircle,  then  gibbous,  and  lastly,  full; 
wlien   she   returns   by    the   same  gradation    to    the   state 
of  a  New   Moon.      Venus  and   Mercury  have  also  their 
phases,  which  are  similar  to   those  of  the  moon,     [vide 
Astronomi/^ 
Phases  also   denote  the  appearance   of  the  sun  and  moon 

when  eclipsed. 
PHASGA'NIUM  (Bot.)  the  herb  Sword-Grass. 
PH  ASI  A'NUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Rirds  of  the  Order  G.dlina: 
Generic    Character.      Bill   short,    strong ;    checks   covered 

with  a  smooth,  naked  skin  ;  legs  generally  with  spurs. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  the — Phasianus  galliis, 
the  domestic  Cock  and   Hen. — Pha.^ianus  colchicus,  the 
Conunon  Pheasant. — Phasianus  mcxicanus,  the  Courier 
Pheasant. —  Phasianus  cristatns,  the  Crested  Pheasant. 
PHA'TMUM  (Anal.)  the  socket  of  a  tooth. 
PHAUSl'NGES  (Med.)  tpuO^-r/'/^,  red  circles  in  the  leg  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  of  the  (ire. 
PHEA'.SANT  (Orn.)  a  well-known   bird,  the   Phasianu.s  of 
Linmeus,  the  cock   of  which   has  a  comb   on   the  crown, 
and   two   wattles   on   the    head.      It   is  very   courageous, 
watchfid,  and  proud;  has  a  piercing  sight;  and  claps  its 
wings   before  it  sing.s.     The  female  lays  the  whole  year, 
and  after  laying  makes  a  loud  clucking. 
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PHELLA'NDRIUM  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pcn- 
tandria.  Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  universal. — Cor.  universal. — 
Stam.  Jilainents  five;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pist.  ^enii 
inferior;  sti/les  two;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds 
two. 
Species.  The  species  are  biennials,  as  the — Phellandrium 
aquaticum,  seu  Ligusticum,  Common  Water-Hemlock. 
Phellandrium  mutellina,  Menm,  seu  Daucus,  &c. 
PHE'ELOS   (Ant.)  ?':PiA«;,  a  festival  of  Bacchus  preparatory 

to  the  Dionysia.      Suidas.  ;   Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Nub. 
PiiKLLOs  (Bot.)  the  Qncrcus  2^hellos  o(  Umn!£\is. 
PHELY'P.-E'A  (Bot.)  the  Capraria  durantifolia  of  Linnasus. 
PHE'ON  (Her.)  a   kind   of  missile  instrument 
or  dart  with  a  barbed  head.     The  head  is  fre- 
quently borne  in    coat  armours,   and  termed 
a  Pheon's  Head,  in  Latin   Ferrum  Jacidi,  in 
French    Fer   de   Dard ;    as    "  He    beareth, 
azt-re,  a  chevron  between   three  pheons,  or, 
on  a  chief,  argent,  three  roses,  gnlcs,  seeded 
and  barbed  proper ;  by  the  name  of  Stvaj/n." 
PHEREPHA'TTIA  (Ant.)  Qif,<puTT:^,  a  festival  at  Cyzicum, 
wherein  a  black  heifer  was  sacrificed  to   Pherephatta,  or 
Proserpine.     Pint,  in  Lncull. 
PHIAL  (Mech.)  (pM>.it,  a  little  glass  bottle,  particularly  such 

as  are  used  by  apothecaries. 
PIHDI'TIA  (Ant.)  ipiJiTiu,  the  common  suppers  among  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  were  kept  in  the  open  streets  with 
great  temperance.     Aristot.  Polit.  1.  2,  c.  10. 
PIHLADE'LPHIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  so  called  because  they 

affected  brotherly  love. 
PHILADE'LPHUS   (Bot.)    a   genus   of  plants.    Class   12 
Icosaiulria,   Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cov.. pe- 
tals four — Stam. Jilaments  tv.enty  ;  anthers  erect. — PisT. 
germ  inferior  ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as   the  —  Philadclphtis 
coronarius,  Sj/ringa,    seu  Frutex,    Common   Syringa. — 
Philadclphits   scoparius,    seu   Melaleuca,    Myrtle-leaved 
S'3ringa,  &c. 
PIHLADY'XAMOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  water  as  a  salu- 
tary di  Inter. 
PHILA'iNTHROPUS  (Bot.)  qi.xi^lfc-c^,  the  burr,  so  called 

from  its  sticking  to  the  clothes.     Plin.  1.  24',  c.  ID. 
PIHLrPlTNES    (Ecc.)    a    society    of   young    women    at 

Rome. 
PIIILI'PPISTS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  or  party  among  the  Lutlierans, 

who  adopted  the  notions  of  Philip  IMelancthon. 
PIHLl'PPICA  (.'Int.)    Philippics,  invectives,  or  biting  ora- 
tions, so  called  from  tlie  orations  of  Demosthenes,  which 
were  directed  against  Philip  King  of  Macedon. 
PHILLY'REA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Mouogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals one. —  Stam. Jilaments  two;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  i/y/e  filiform  ;  stigma  thick. — Vv.R.  herrij 
ovate  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Philli/rea  media.  Lance- 
leaved  Phillyrea. — PliiUijrca  anguslf/oliu,  Narrow-leaved 
Phillyrea,  &c. 
PHlLLYREA'STRUiM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Murinda 

of  Linnivus. 
PIIILOCHA'UES  (Bot.)  the  herb  Ilorehound. 
ITHLrPPUS  (yhit.)  a  gold  coin  called  after  Philip,  King  of 
INIacedon,   with  whose  effigy  it  was  stamped.     Jlor.  1.  2, 
epist.  1,  v.  234. 
PHlLO'LOCiY  (Fit.)  (piXiy.o'/U,  from  ipiAo5,  loving,  and  Ao-/»5, 
reason    or    speech  ;    the    study   of   language    m   its    most 
exteiuled  .'^igailication,    comprehending   grammar,   etymo- 
logy, and  criticism. 
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PHILO'NIUiM  (Med.)  an  anodyne  electuary. 

PHILOSOFHA'STER   (Lil.)  a  smatterer  in  philosophy. 

PHILO'SOPHEK'S  Stone  (Alch.)  a  long-sought-f'or  pre- 
paration which  was  to  transmute  impure  metals,  as  tin, 
lead,  &c.  into  gold. 

PHILOSOTHICAL  Egg  (Chem.)  a  thin  glass  vessel  in  the 
form  of  an  egg,  used  in  long  digestions. 

PHILO'SOPHV  [Lit.)  <pu.o<rc^,u,  from  <?.;.»?,  loving,  and 
<ropiW,  wisdom  ;  the  study  of  things  as  to  their  causes, 
effects,  and  properties,  Sec.  It  is  mostly  distinguished  into 
rtaturnl  pliilosnphij,  which  treats  only  of  material  ohjects  ; 
and  moral  phiioiopliij,  which  considers  man  only  in  his 
moral  character,  or  as  a  rational  agent. 

PHILOSTO'UGY  (Nat.)  <?.A<.r«fV'«,  from  <f''^°5,  dear,  and 
{■opvi,  affection  ;  the  natural  affection  which  one  has  for 
those  who  arc  near  and  dear,  as  the  affection  of  parents 
towards  children. 

PHI'LTEll  (Med.)  a  drug  or  preparation  which  was  sup- 
posed capable  of  exciting  love. 

PHI'LTKUM  (Med.)  (pu.Tfs-/,  a  medicine,  or  charm,  to  pro- 
mote love. 

Philtrum  (Jiint.)  the  hollow  or  division  in  the  upper  lip. 

PPIILY'DRU.M  (I3ot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Cluiructer.  Cai..  perianth  none. — Con,  petals  four. 
—  Stam.  Jilameni  single;  anthers  fastened  to  the  fila- 
ment.—  PisT.  germ  superior.  —  Per.  capsule  oblong; 
seeds  manJ^ 
Species.  The  species  is  the  Phili/drum  langinosum,  sou 
Garciana,  a  perennial. 

PHILY'UA  (Bot.)  the  bark  of  the  Linden-tree,  of  which 
ropes  were  made. 

PIII.MO'SIS  (Med.)  4>//Awo-ic,  a  disorder  in  the  glans  penis, 
when  it  is  bound  so  tight  by  the  pra-piilium  that  it  cannot 
be  uncovered  ;  also  a  hard  carnosity  in  the  anus. 

PHLA'SMOS  (Surg.)  from  (pxau,  to  bruise;  a  contusion. 

PHLEBOPA'LIA  (^Anat.)  <pM!io77xxi/i,  the  pulsation  of  an 
artery. 

PHLEBORUHA'GIA  (Med.)  (pAiSop^av''",  from  (pM-i^,  a  vein, 
and  fntuu,!,  to  break  ;  the  rupture  of  a  vein. 

PHLEBO'TOMUM  (Surg.)  ^pMpiro,^^-^,  a  fleam  or  lancet 
for  letting  blood. 

PHLEBOTOMY  (Surg.)  <?Xel3er<,ii,U,  from  ipM^,  a  vein,  and 
Tifjjtu,  to  cut ;  the  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging some  of  the  blood. 

PHLEGM  (iV«/.)  (f/.i'/i^"-,  from  (pAsya',  to  burn,  is  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  an  inflammation.  Gal.  Exeges.  Hippocrat. 
\  ocab. 

Phlegm  (Anat.)  a  thick  and  tenacious  mucus  secreted  in 
the  lungs. 

Phlegm  (Chem.)  a  watery  distilled  liquor,  in  distinction  from 
a  spirituous  liquor. — Phlegm  nf  Vitriol,  the  moisture  which 
is  drawn  off'  when  calcined  vitriol  is  distilled  in  order  to 
procure  its  spirit  and  oil. 

PHLE'GMAGOGUE  (Med.)  from  <fAsV,M,«,  phlegm,  and 
ayu,  to  carry  away  ;  medicines  which  carry  off'  phlegm. 

PHLEGM A'UI A  (Bot.)  the  Li/copodium  of  Linnceus. 

PHLE(;M  A'SLA  (Med.)  (pxiyu,y.,7ir,  from  <^>.iyo),  to  burn  ;  an 
inflammation,  particularly  that  excited  by  fever. 

PHLEGM A'SI/E   (Med.)   the  second  Order  in   the   Class 

-  Pyrexice  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  comprehending  those  dis- 
orders which  are  characterized  by  Pyrexia  with  topical 
pain  and  inflammation. 

PHLEGiMA'I'OKRHA'GIA  (Med.)  from  <pxiy^>i.  and  f^v»<.^o,, 
to  break  ;  a  discharge  of  mucous  phlegm  from  the  nose 
through  cold. 

PHLE'GMONE  (Med.)  <fAsy/iw«,  from  <pAt-/«,  to  burn  ;  a  hot 
tumour  proceeding  from  an  excessive  afflux  of  blood  to 
any  part,  attended  with  redness  and  a  beating  pain. 

PHLEGMONO'DES  (Med.)  \id&  Phlegmone. 
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PHLEGO'SIS  (Med.)  (pxiy^TK,  an  inflammation. 
PHLE'ME  (Vet.)  \ide  Fleam. 

PHLE'UM   (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,    Class   3    Triandria, 
Order  '2  Digijnia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  ;i/!/)He  one-flowered. — Cok.  two- 

valved.  —  Stam.  Jitaments   three  ;     anthers   oblong.  — 

Pi  ST.  germ  roundish;  styles   two;  stigmas  feathered. — 

Per.  none  ;  seed  single. 

Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pldeum  pra- 

teiise,  seu  Gramen,  Meadow  Cat's-Tail Phlcum   alpi- 

num,  Alpine    Cat's-Tail.  —  Phleum    nodosum,    Knob- 
Rooted   Cat's-Tail,    &c.      Bauh.   Hist.;    Bault.    Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat.  Bot.;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.Inst. 
PHLl'-E   (Mech.)  ipMcci,  pieces  of  wood,   in  machines,  that 

stand  opposite  to  each  other  like  the  posts  of  doors. 
PHLO'AS  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Testacca. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  an  Ascidia  ;  shell  bivalve,  di- 
varicate ;  hinges  recurved,  united  b}'  a  cartilage. 
Species.  The  inhabitants  of  this  genus  perforate  clay, 
spongy  stones,  and  wood,  while  in  ihe  younger  stale  ; 
and,  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  become  imprisoned. 
They  contain  a  phosphorous  liquor  of  great  brilliancy 
in  the  dark,  which  illuminates  whatever  it  touches,  or 
happens  to  fall  upon. 
PHLOGI'XOS  {3//w.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  flaming  colour. 

Plin.  1.  '.',7,  c.  10. 
PHLOGI'STICATED  Air  (Chem.)  another  name  for  Azotic 

Gas,  or  Nitrogen  Gas, 
PHLOGI'STICI  (!\Jed.)    an   epitlict   for  inflammations  and 

fever  attended  with  a  hard  pulse  and  topical  pain. 
PHLOGI'STON  (Chem.)  from  4»>ty^C'',  to  inflame,  or  catch 
fire  ;  a  name  given  by  Stahl  to  the  inflammable  principle, 
or  the   matter   of  pure   fire,    which  he   conceived  to   be 
fixed  in  combustible  bodies. 
PHLOGI'STOS  (Chem.)  >p>.cy,^^,  from  (pP^oyC".  to  catch  fire; 
inflammable,  an  epithet  applied  to  ether  on  account  of  its 
great  inflannnability. 
PHLOGITES   (Miu.)   a  precious  stone  which   resembled 

flaming  fire.     Plin.  1.  37,   c.  10. 
PHLOGO'SLS  (Med.)  Inflammation. 

PHLO'.MIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  \i-  Didynamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth    one-icaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one.  —  Stam.  filaments  four;    anthers   oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  four-parted  ;  .<!ti/le  the  length   and  situation 
of  the  stamens;  stigma  bifid.— Per.  none;  seeds  four, 
Species.     The  species   are   perennials,    as   the  —  Phlomis 
J'ruticosa,   Salvia,  seu    Verbascum,  Shrubby  Phlomis,  or 
■Icru.^alem  Sage. — Phlomis  Ilclia  venti,  seu  Marrubiiim, 
Rough-leaved   Phlomis.  —  Phlomis  zeylanica,  Lconurus, 
seu    Curdinca,   &c.      Clus.   Hist.;   Dod.  L'empt.;   Bauh. 
Hid.;    Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
liiiii  Hist,  ;   Tourn.  Inst. 
PHLOX    (Bot.)     a   genus  of  plants,    Class   5    Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one. — STAyi.Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  In  the  throat  of  the 
Corolla. —  Pi  ST.  germ  conical;  style  filiform;  stigma 
trifid. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Phlox  paniculata, 
&e\i  Lychnidea,  Panicled  l^ychmAea.— Phlox  pilosa,  seu 
Lijchnoides,  Hairy-leaved  Lychnidea.  &c. 
PHLYCT^'NA  (Med.)    (p'MKToit.ic,,   small  pellucid  vesicles 

which  contain  a  serous  fluid. 
PHLYCT.ENOl'DES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  pustules  which 

resemble  phlyctcenae. 
PHLY'CTIS  (Med.)  vide  Phlyctcencc. 

PHLY'SIS  (Med.)  an  eruption  on  the  skin  from  redundance 
of  humours. 
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PHLYXA'CION  (Mc-d.)  or  Phlpncium,  from  ?A.^«,  to  be 

hot:  a  pustule  on  the  skin  excited  by  fire. 
PHO'CA    (Zool.)    a   genus    of   animals,    Class    Mammcdia, 
Order  Firre. 

Generic  Character.     Fore-teeth  acute ;  upper  six,  parallel ; 
/oiuer  six,  rather  obtuse;  ttaks  twice  as  long;  grinders 
five  or  six  narrow  ;  cars  none;  kiiid-fect  fettered. 
Specie.^.     Aniiiials  of  this   tribe   are  commonly  known   in 
English   by  the  name  of  the  Seal.     The  principal  are 
the  Phoca   harhaUi,  the  Great  Seal. — Plioca  ursiiin,  the 
Ursine  Seal.  —  Plioca   vituliiin,  thn    Sea-Calf. —  Plincn 
cri-tala,  the   Crested   Seal. — Phoca  jtibata,  the   Maned 
Seal,  &c. 
PHOC.E'NA  (Zool.)  a  smaller  kind  of  Dolphin. 
PHO'DES   (Med.)   vide  Pliausini^cs. 

PHCE'NICE  (Anl.)  the  t^outh  East  Wind.     Tlin.  1.  2,  c.  47. 
PHCENICl'TIS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone.     Pliii.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
PHQiNI'CrjS  Morbus  (Med.)  vide  ElepJianliasis. 
PHCENICOBA'LANUS  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Egyptian 

palm-tree.     7%;.  1.  12,  c. '22. 
PHCENICO'i-TEUUS  (Orn.)  a  bird  which  derives  its  name  i 
from   its   purple   colour.      The   tongue   of   this   bird  was 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 
Mart.  1.  I?,,  epig.  66. 

Dat  mihi  rnhcns  pcntia  nomen,  setl  Uiigiut  gzilasis 
Xostia  siipit. 

The  phcenicopterus  was  an  inhabitant  of  Africa.  Senec. 
Epiit.  110;  Apic.  dc  Re  Corjuin.  1.  6,  c.  7;  Pliii.  1.  10, 
c.  48  ;  Suet,  in  CaHg.  c.  57  ;  Schol.  in  Juven.  ad  Sat.  1 1 , 
V.  ISD. 
PjiffiMCOPTERUs,  in  the  Liiincan  sy^teyn,  a  genus  of  Birds 
of  the  Order  Gralhc. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  naked,  toothed,  and  bent  as  if 
broken ;  nostrils  linear ;  Jed  four-toed,  palmate,  the 
membranes  semicircular  on  the  forepart;  hind-toe  not 
connected. 
Species.  This  bird,  called  in  English  Flamingo,  combines 
the  characters  of  the  Anseres  and  Gralla:,  has  long  legs 
and  a  large  bill,  inhabits  .\frica  and  South  America, 
makes  its  nest  on  hillocks  in  shallow,  and  lays  two 
white  eggs.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  good,  particularly 
the  tongue. 
PHCEN'I'G.MUS  (Med.)  (^M:yij^.c,  a   medicine  which  causes 

the  body  to  break  out  into  red  pimples. 
PUQi'NlX  (Eot.)  a  genus  of  [ilants,  Appendix  I'alnuv. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  universal. — Con. petals  three. — 
ST.'V^^.  fdamrnfs    three ;    anthers   linepr.  —  Pist.    germ 
roundish  ;  stijle  short ;  stigma  acute. — Peii.  drupe  ovate; 
seeds  single. 
Species.     'I'he  single  species  is  the  Phccnix  dactilifera,  seu 
Dactj/lis,  Datei)lum-Tree. 
Phcf.nix    (i\lijlh.)    a  bird  which  was  supposed,   by  the  an- 
cients, to  breed  in  Arabia,  about  the  size  of  an  eagle;  of 
%vhich  there  never  was  but  one.     It  was  supjiosed  to  live 
six  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  made  its  nest  of 
hot  .spices  which  were  set  on  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  so 
as  to  consume  her  ;  from  her  ashes  arose  a  worm  that  be- 
came another  phrenix. 
PiKJiNix  (Her.)  this  bird  is  represented  in  coat 
armour  in  flames,  as   in  the  annexed  figure. 
*'  Field  gules-,    a    I'hcEnix,    argent,   in   flumes 
proper."     These   were   the   aims   of  Eenwick 
of  that  Ilk,  which  are  said  to  betoken  inniior- 
talily. 
PjKKNrx  (.Utron.)  a  southern  constellation,  which,  according 

to  the  British  (.'atalogue,  contains  thirteen  stars. 
PIIO'L.\S   [Con.)  the  name  of  a  shell-fish  much  resembling 

a  muscle. 
PIIO'LIS  (MetaLj  a  scale  of  metal. 
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PHOLIDO'DES  (Med.)  ip^MSu'h^,  squamous;  an  epithet 
applied  to  those  who  have  tumours  in  the  legs. 

PIIO'NASCUS  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  one  who  taught  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  an 
inscription;  as  TI()/s  CLAUDIUS  QVbilus  IVIACEDO 
PHONASCUS.  Quintil.  1.  11,  c.  3  ;  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  74.; 
Tertull.  de  Pall.  c.  B  ;  Gruiher.  Inscript.  p.  S9. 

PHONICS  (Mus.)  vide  Acoustics. 

PHO'UIMOS  (Min.)  another  name  for  Roch-alum. 

PHO'llINE  (Anat.)  cpofm,  the  skin  of  any  animal.  Poll. 
1.  6,  segm.  55. 

PHO'llMlNX  (Ant.)  fifi^i'/l,  a  stringed  instrument  like  a 
Ivre. 

PliO'UMIUM  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Ilcxandria, 
Order  1  Monngi/niu. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  none — Con.  petals  six. 
—  St  AM.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  erect. —  Pist.  germ 
blunt;  stijIe  filiform;  stigma  simple. — I'lh.  capsule  ob- 
long; seeds  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Phormium  tenax,  Chla^ 
viidin.  New  Zealand  Flax-plant. 

PHOS  (Anat.)  «««,  which  signifies  literally  light,  is  also 
taken  for  the  black  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Poll. 
Onom.  I.  2,  segm.  63. 

PHO'SGENE  Gas  (Chem.)  a  compound  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  carbon  with  carbonic  oxide. 

PHO'SI'H..\TE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  different  bases;  as  the  Phosphate  n/ Am- 
monin,   Phosphate  of  Lime,  &c. 

PHO'Sl'IIITE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
phosphorous  acid  with  different  bases  ;  as  the  Phosphite  of 
Ammonia,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  Phosp)hate.  [vide 
Phosphate  and  Chemistry] 

PHOSPIIO'KIA  (Ant.)  <fi^(ri?if,«;  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Phosphorus,  or  Lucifer.     Pint,  in  Ci.loteni.;   Ilesiichius. 

PHOSPIIO'RIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by'tbe  com- 
bination of  muriatic  acid  with  phlogiston,  in  distinction 
from  phos])horous  acid.     []vidc  Phospliorons'\ 

PHO'SPIIOIUTE  (Min.)  a  mineral  salt,  in  which  phos» 
))horic  acid  and  lime  are  the  chief  ingredients. 

PIIO'SPHOUOUS  Acid  (Chew.)  an  acid  formed  by  the 
combination  of  phosphorus  ivith  phlogiston.  It  contains 
less  oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid. 

PMO'SPHORUS  (/Istron.)  the  morning-star,  or  the  planet 
Venus,  when  she  rises  before  the  sun. 

Phosphorus  (Chem.)  a  flesh-coloured  or  yellowish  trans- 
parent substance,  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  but  brittle 
during  the  frost.  It  is  luminous  in  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  of  a  rough  disagreeable  taste,  and  of  a  smell 
like  garlic.  Its  mean  specific  gravity  is  1'770.  Phosphorus 
is  never  found  but  in  union  with  oxygen,  with  which  it 
combines  in  four  proportions,  forming  four  several  com- 
pounds, namely,  the  Oxide  iif  Pliosphorus,  Hj/pophospho- 
rous  Acid,   Phosphorous  .Iciil,  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

PIIO'SPHUltET  (Chem.)  a  compound  formed  by  the 
combination  of  phosphorus  not  oxygenated  with  different 
bases,  as  the  I  hosphuret  of  lime,  the  Phosphuret  oj  ha- 
rytcs.  Ssc 

PHO'Sl'IiUUETTED  Hydrogen  (Chem.)  Phosphorus  dis- 
solved in  hydrogen  gas. 

PHO'TEL  (Bot.)  a  tree  much  resembling  the  Banana- 
tree. 

PIIOTI'NIANS  [Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  followers  of  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmisch,  who 
revived  the  errors  of  Sahellius,  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion. 
S.  Epiphan.  liar.  33;  S.  IIieron.de  Script.  Ecel. ;  'J'heo- 
doret.  de  Iher.  Fab.  1.  2;  Sulpit.  Sever.  1.  2  ;  Baron.  Amial. 
Ann.  347. 

PIIOTOPHO'BIA  (Med.)  an  intolerance  of  light  from  too 
great  a  sensibility  in  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
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PHOTO'PSIA  (Med.)  an  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which  the 
patient  perceives  luminous  rays,  ignited  conuscations, 
&c.  &c. 

PHO'XIXOS  squainosus  {Id'.)  a  river-fish  mentioned  by 
Lini;a?us. 

PHUAG.MI'TES  {But.)  the  common  reed. 

PHRA'GMOS  {Med.)  from  (Pfxtrira,  to  enclose;  the  rows  of 
teeth. 

PHRA'SIUM  (Mill.)  Flos  jErU. 

PHRA'TRIAHCH  (.4nt.)  yfarf/^f^j^-:,  an  Athenian  officer 
who  presided  over  a  Cf^rfi'a,  or  tliird  part  of  a  tribe. 

PHUE'XES  (.-iiiat.)  the  diaphragm. 

PHRENE'SIS(.l/e(;;.)  vide  P/;)-e.'i/.%-. 

PHKE'NIC  {Aunt.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  dia- 
phragm, as  the  p/imik  arteries,  phrenic  nerve,  and  phrenic 
vein. 

PHREXrSMUS  (Med.)  xide  Phrenitis. 

PHUEMTIC  (.-liiat.)  wide  Phrenic. 

PHRENl'TIS  (Med.)  ipftyiric,  phrensy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain ;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  phrenes,  or  diapl\ragm.  Hippocrat. 
de  Morb.  1.  1  ;  Arct.  de  Sign.  .Icut.  Moib.  1.  1  ;  Trallian. 
1.1,  c.  13;  Ccd.Aurel.X.l,  c.  2. 

Phrexitis  is  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class  Pyrexiw,  Order 
PlilcnmasifC,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

PHRE'N'SY  (Med.)  side  Phrenitis. 

PHRICO'DES  (Med.)  <Pf>y.ihi;  an  epithet  for  a  fever  at- 
tended with  shivering,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  semi- 
tertian.     Gal.  de  Dif.  Feb.  1.  2,  c.  9,  and  Def.  Med. 

PHRO'NTIS  (Med.)  <p^nr\i;  intense  cogitation,  or  a  painful 
exercise  of  the  mind. 

PH11YGA'NE.\  (Etit.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Neurop- 
terous  Order,  having  the  mouth  with  a  horny  short  man- 
dible; yt'L'/p;-.s  four;  itemmata  three;  antenna:  setaceous; 
li:in^.^  equal,  incumbent. 

PHRY'GIAX  Mood  (Mas.)  a  lively  kind  of  music  which 
was  adapted  to  martial  instruments,  as  trumpets,  haut- 
boys, &c. 

PHRY'GIUS  Lapis  (Min.)  (P(v/i\i  A;Vt5;  a  sort  of  pumice- 
stone,  which  was  used  formerly  as  an  astringent.  Dioscor. 
1.5,  c.  IH. 

PHRY'MA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  li  Didi/vamia, 
Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petal 
one.  —  Sta.m. /(VfiHie/i/s  four;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pisr. 
germ  oblong;  sly/e  fihform ;  itigma  blunt. — Per.  none  ; 
seeds  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Phryma  Leptostachia,  seu 
Verbena,  native  of  North  America. — Phryma  dehiscens, 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PHRY'XIL'.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monoi;ynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  spathes  many. — Cor.  tubular. — 
Sr AM.  filamoit  one  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  ovate  ; 
sf!/le  filiform;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds  single. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Phrynium  capilatum,  seu 
Xani-hila. 

PHTHATITTCS  (Med.)  ipCapTixa  ;  corrupting  medicines. 

PHTHIRI'ASIS  (.Med.)  vide  Pedicidosus  Morbus. 

PHTHIRO'CTONON  {Bot.)  the  Stavisagria. 

PHTHPSIS  (Med.)  Pulmonary  consumption. 

PHTHORIA  (Med.)  medicines  which  produce  abortion. 

PHU  (Bot.)  Valerian,  the  Valeriana  Phu  of  Linnteus. 

PHY'CIS  (Ich.)  a  sea-fish  resembling  perch. 

PHYCITES  (Min.)  a  stone  having  the  colour  of  ihej'ucus, 
or  sea-weed.     Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

PHY'COS  {Bot.)  Fucus,  sea-weed. 

PHYGE'THLON  (Med.)  a  red  and  painful  tubercle  in  the 
armpits,  neck,  and  groin. 

PHYLACl'ST.^  {Ant.)    officers  who  had   charge   of  the 
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slaves.  Plant.  Capt.  act  .3.  seen.  5,  v.  93;  Turneb.  Adv 
1.  U,  c.  5. 
PHYLA'CTERY  (.4nt.)  paAaxrtfi«,  from  (p^xinru,  to  keep, 
i.  e.  things  to  be  kept  with  care ;  scrolls  of  parchment  in 
which  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, were  written ;  these  were  worn  by  the  Pharisees  on 
their  foreheads,  arms,  and  hem  of  their  garments,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  anmlets,  or  charms,  by  which  diseases 
could  be  removed. 
PHY'LARCH  (Ant.)  (pif^i-f^'i,  an  Athenian  officer  who  had 

the  governnient  of  a  tribe.     Pull.  Unom.  1.  1,  segm.  128. 
PHY'LICA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of   plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common. — Con.  none. — Stam. 
Jilaments  five ;  anthers  simple. — PisT.  germ  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  the   corolla;   styles  simple;   stigmas  obtuse.— 
Per.  capsule  roundish;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Phylica  ericoides, 
seu  Alternoidcs,  Heath-leaved  Phylica. — Phylica  imbcr- 
bis,  Sanamunda,  seu  Erica,  Beardless  Phylica. — Pln/lica 
stipidaris,  seu   ChamaUct,  Stipuled  Phvlica,  &c.     Bauh. 
Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;  Park.    Theat.  Bot.;    Rail  Hist,; 
Tourn.  Inst. 
PHYLLA'CHNE   [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Bice- 
cia.  Order  1  Monandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  three-leaved. — CoR.  petal 

one. — Stam.  filaments  single;  anthers  globular. — PiST. 

germ. — Per.  berry  inferior;  seeds  many. 

Species.     Thj  species  is  the — Phyllanche  idiginosa,  native 

of  Terra  del  1-ucgo. 

PHYLLA'NDRION  (Bot.)    a   kind    of  herb    growing    in 

marshes. 
PHYLL.VNTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Mo- 
vcecia,  Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
—  Stam.  Jila>nents  three;  anthers  twin.  —  Pist.  ofrm 
roundish;    styles    three;    stigma    blunt. —  Vslr.  capside 
roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.      The    species  are  annuals,    as   the   Phyllanthus 
Niruri,  seu   Urinaria,   Annual   Phyllanthus. — Phyllan- 
thus Urinaria,  seu  Tsieru. — Phyllanthus  emblica,  yiyro- 
ialanus,  Emblica,  seu  yellika. 
PHY'LLIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal. perianth  sinaW. — Cor. petals  five. 
— Hi  AM.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  in- 
ferior; ftyle  none;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Phyllis  Xobia,  Valeria- 
nella,  seu  Biipleuroides,  Bastard  Hare's  ear. 
PHYLLl'TIS  (Bot.)  the  Asplenium  Aristopbyllum  of  Linnaeus. 
PHY'LLON  (Bot.)  the  Mei'curialis  tomenlosa  of  Linnjeus. 
PHYLOB.l'SILES  (Ant.)  <?^Ao^«o-.A£i'; ;  Athenian  officers  who 
had  the  same  oHice,  with  respect  to  particular  tribes,  that 
the  basites  had  over  the  whole  commonwealth. 
PHY''MATA  (Med.)  (fju^xTo.,  signifies  generally  any  preter- 
natural tumours  in  any  part  of  the  body;  but  Galen  and 
Paulus  iEginates  take   them  sometimes  for  tumours  in  the 
glands.     Hippocrat.  I.  2,  aphor.  15;  Gal.  Com.  in  Epid.  1. 6 ; 
Cels.  1.  5,  c.  IS  ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  3,  c.  22. 
PHYMA'TODES  {Med.)  the  same  as  Phymata. 
PHYMO'SICA  Ischuria    {Med.)  an  ischuria  from  the  phi- 
mosis. 
PHYMO'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Phimosis. 
PHY'R.A'RN'A  (Bot.)  a  species  of  gum  fmnoniac. 
PHY'SALIS   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentayidria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  germ 
roundish  ;  style  filiform  ■,stigma  blunt. — Per.  berry  small ; 
seeds  many. 
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Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Physalis  snm- 
nijera,   seu  Solanimi,  Clustered  Winter  Cherry. — ff'i/- 
snlis  I'iscosa,  seu  Allickingi,  Clammy  \Vinter  Cherry. — 
PhysnlU  aiigiilala,  seu  Halicacabum,  Tooth-leaved  Win- 
ter Cherry.     Bank.   Ilisl.;   Bauh.   Pin.;   Ger.   Herb.; 
Park.  Tlieat.  Bnt.;   RniiHist.;    Tourn.  List. 
PHYSCO'N'IA    (Med.)    an   enlargement    of  the    abdomen 
caused  by  a  hard  tumour.  (Jullen  places  this  disease  under 
the  Class  Ctichexiir,  Order  Iiilumesccntia;. 
PHYSE'MA    {\<U.)  Mock-pearl,   or   a   hollow  globule  re- 
sembling pearl.     Plin.  1.  9,  c.  y.5. 
PHYSE'TER  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Celc. 
Generic  Cliaracla:     Teelh  in   the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the 

upper. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  tribe,   distinguished  in  Engli;-h 
by   the   name    of  the   Cachelot,  inhabit    the    Northern 
Seas;  the  principal   species  are  the — Pliyseter  macroce- 
phaliis,  Blunt-headed  Cachelot. — Physeter  catodon,  Lesser 
Cachelot. — Phy.eier  microps.  Sharp-nosed  Cachelot,  &c. 
PHY'SICAL  (Piiy.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to  na- 
ture, as  a  physical  point,  substance,  &c.  in  distinction  from 
a  mathematical  or  spiritual  one.     The  physical  Horizon  is 
the  same  as  the  sensible  Horizon. 
PHY'SICO-MATHEMATICS  (.A/a//i.)  the  same  as  Mi.'ced 

iVIathematies.     [vide  Mathematics] 
PHY'SIC  Nut  (Bat.)   the  latrnpha  of  Linnaeus. 
PHYSiOGNO'i\nCS  {Med.)  p/iysiognomica;   such  signs  as 
are  taken  from  the  countenance  of  a  sick  person,  by  which 
a  judgment  is  formed  of  the  distemper. 
PHYSIO'GNOMY    (Lit.)    (pwMytuihU,  from  <?it/Vi?,  nature, 
and  ■^i'^fij-1,  opinion  ;  the  art  of  judging  the  natures,  tempers, 
&c.  of  persons  by  their  features,  bodies,  movements,  &c. 
PHYSIO'LOGY  \Mcd.)  (f^/noAov/a,  from  (Jii-in?,  nature,  and 
/oyc;,   the   doctrine;  that  branch  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  constitution  and  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
its  several  parts. 
PHY'.SOCELE  (Med.)  from  (pua-x,  wind,  and  xi-M,  a  rupture; 

a  hernia,  or  rupture,  arising  from  wind. 
PHYSOCE'PHALUS  (Med.)  an  emphysema  of  the  head. 
PHYSO.ME'TKA  (Med.)  from   <?./o-a,  wind,  and  y.y.rfcc,  the 

womb  :  a  windy  swelling  of  the  uterus. 
PHYS80'PHOKA(A'n/.)  u  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Mrjllii.ica,   having    a   gelatinous    pendant    from    an 
aerial  vesicle  with  numerous  tentacula  beneath. 
PHYTA'LIA    {Ant.)    (^vt^cXm  ;    a    place   where    vines   arc 

planted. 
PHYTEU'M.\  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Munogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petal 
one.  —  Sr AM.  Jilameiits   five;    anthers  oblong.  —  Pist. 
germ  inferior;  styles  filiform;  .stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  nianj'. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as   the  —  Phyteuma 
passijlura,  seu  liapuncidus. — Pjiyleuma   comnsa   Trache- 
linm,  seu  Campanula,  S;c. 
PHYTOLA'CCA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Deean- 
dria,  Order  .5  Decagynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  five. — .Stam. 
Jilamcnts  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  orbiculate, 
ending  in  eight  styles. — Pku.  berry  orbiculate;  seeds  so- 
litary. 
■Species.     The  species  arc  perennials,  as  the — Phytolacca 
octandra, seu  F/nnma — Phytolacca  decandra,  seu  Solamim, 
Uranching  Phytolacca,  or  Virginian  Poke,  &c. 
PHYTOLI'TIILKS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  petrifactions,  consist- 
ing of  a  vegetable,  or  any  of  its  parts  converted  into  stone. 
PHYTOTO'NTA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  OnXav  Passcres. 
Generic  Character.     Bill  conic,   straight,  serrate ;  nostrils 
oval ;  tongue  short,  obtuse  ;ytrt  four-toed. 
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Species.     Birds  of  this  genus  inhabit  Chili. 

PIA'CHE  {Archit.)  the  same  as  Piazza. 

PIAFFEU'K  (Man.)  French  for  a  spirited  restless  horse  that 
is  not  to  be  made  to  stand  still. 

VW  MA'TEU  (Anat.)  the  interior  membrane  which  encloses 
the  brain. 

AL  PIACE'RE  (Mus.)  Italian  for  at  pleasure. 

PLANtlEVOLME'NTE  {Mas.)  an  Italian  term  signifying 
soft,  or  plaintive. 

PIANI'SSIMO  (Mus.)  abbreviated;  Pianiss.  or  P.  P.  P.  Ita- 
lian for  very  soft. 

PIA'NNET  {Orn.)  the  Woodpecker. 

PI.A'NO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  soft,  in  opposition  io  forte,  loud 
or  strong. — Piano-Forte,  a  well-known  keyed  instrument 
of  German  invention,  so  called  from  its  combined  softness 
and  strength. 

PIA'STRE  (Com.)  an  Italian  coin  equal  in  value  to  about  an 
English  crown, 

PIA'ZZA  (Archit.)  a  spacious  place,  like  a  market-place,  en- 
closed with  columns;  also  the  walk  enclosed  by  the  columns. 

PIA'ZZI  (Astrun.)  a  new  planet  discovered  by  the  astronomer 
Piazzi  in  1800,  otherwise  called  Ceres. 

PI15-CORN  (Mus.)  the  Hornpipe. 

PI'CA  (Print.)  a  printing  type,  of  which  there  are  three 
sorts,  namely,  the  small,  great,  and  double,  [yule  Printingl 

Pica  (Med.)  a  vitiated  appetite,  which  consists  in  craving 
for  things  unfit  for  food  ;  a  disorder  v.hich  accompanies  the 
chlorosis,  and  sometimes  pregnancy  in  women. 

PI'C.E  (Orn.)  the  name  of  the  second  order  of  the  Class 
Aves,  comprehending  those  birds  which  have  their  bill 
somewhat  compressed  and  convex.  It  includes  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely  —  Psittacus,  the  Parrot,  Parrakeet, 
Cockatoo,  and  Lory. — Ramphastos,  the  Toucan. — Momo- 
tus,  the  Motmot. — Scythrops. — Buceros,  the  Ilornbill. — 
Buphnga,  the  Beef-Eater. —  Crotophaga,  the  Ani. — Corvus, 
the  Crow,  Raven,  iNIagpie,  Jay,  Nutcracker,  and  Rook. — 
Coracias,  the  Roller. — Oriolus,  the  Oriolo. — Gracula,  the 
Grakle. — Paradisea,  the  Bird  of  Paradise. —  Trogon,  the 
Cumcui. — Bucco,  the  Barbet. — Cuculus,  the  Cuckoo. — 
Yuiix,  the  Wryneck. — Picas,  the  Woodpecker. — Sitia,  the 
Nuthatch. —  Todus,  the  Tody. — Alccdo.  the  Kingsfisher. — 
Galbula,  the  Jacamar. — Merops,  the  Bee-Eater. —  Upupn, 
the  Hoop,  or  Hoopoe. — Certhia,  the  Creeper. —  Trochilus, 
the  IIumming-Bird. 

PICA'RD  (Archrcol.)  a  sort  of  boat,  of  about  fifteen  ton, 
used  on  the  river  Severn. 

PICA'RIUM  (Archccol.)  a  bowl  or  cup  with  two  ears  or 
handles. 

VVCCKG'E.  (Archceol.)  \\Ae  Pichage. 

PICCIO'LO  {Com.)  a  small  money  of  account  in  Sicily, 
worth  about  the  seventh  part  of  an  English  farthing. 

PI'CKA  (Hot.)  the  Pinus picca  of  Linnaeus. 

PICK  {Mech.)  a  sharp-pointed  tool  used  by  carvers. — Pick- 
axe, a  mason's  tool  for  picking  up  the  hard  earth. 

Pick  {Print.)  a  blot  in  the  printed  page,  occasioned  by  dirt 
in  the  letter. 

P1'CK.A(;E  (Law)  money  paid  in  a  fair  for  breaking  up  the 
ground  in  order  to  set  up  booths,  stands,  &c. 

Pl'CKER  (Vet.)  ov  horsepicker,  an  instrument  for  clearing  a 

horse's  foot  of  any  stones,  dirt,  &c.  that  adheres. 
PI'CKEREL  (/(■/;.)  a  young  pike-fish. 
PICKEROO'N  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  pirate  ship. 
TO  PicKEiiooN  (A///.)  to  skirmish,  as  light  horsemen  do,  be- 
fore the  main  battle  begins. 
PrCKERY  {Law)   petty   theft,  in  the   Scotch,  or  stealing 

things  of  small  value. 
PIC'KE'T   (Mil.)  or  pirjuet.     1.  A  certain  number  of  men, 
horse  and  foot,  who  do  duty  as  an  outguard,  to  prevent 
surprizes.     '2.  A   sharp   pointed  stake,    on  which   soldiers 
who  had  committed  any  oli'ence  used  to  be  made  to  staoJ 
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with   one  foot  for  a  certain  time.     Tliis  punishment  was 
called    picketting,    or    standing  upon   ihe    iiicket,  and  is 
now  disused. 
Pl'CKETS  {Mil.)  are  sharp  stakes  used  on  various  occasions, 
as  in  fortirication,  for  pinning  the  fascines  of  the  battery  ; 
in  artillery,  for  pinning  the  park  lines ;  in  the  camp,  for 
fastening  the  tent  cords. 
PICKETTEE'  (Bot.)  a  very  fine  variegated  sort  of  carnation. 
PI'CKLE  (ArclucdI.)  or  pig/ilel,  a  small  parcel  of  land  in- 
closed with  a  hedge. 
PI'CKLES  (Coolc.)  fruits  of  plants,  &c.  pickled. 
PICQUEE'KING  (Mi/.)  a  flying  warfare,  or  skirmishing. 
PICNO'.MON  (Bot.)  the  Cniciis  acarna  of  Linnaeus. 
riERA'MNIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  6  Peutaiulria. 

Generic  Character.    Cai..  perianth  one-leaved.— CoR.  peto/ 
one. — &T AM.  Jilaments  many  ;  anthers  two. — VinT.  germ 
oblong;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Peu.  berr^  ovate; 
seeds  two. 
Species.      The  species  are   the   Picramia  Antidesma,  seu 
Berhcris,  Sec. 
PI'CRIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngencsia,  Order  1 
Pulijgamia  yEqtia/is. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common. — CoR.   compound.— 
St  AM.  Jilanieiits  five;  anthers  tubular. — I'lsr.  germ  sub- 
ovate  ;  sti/le  cyliudric ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Picris  echioides,  Hieracium, 
&e\i  Bnglossum,    Rough  0.x  Tongue,  an  annual;  the — 
Picris  asplenoides,  Leontodon,  Vcren,  seu  Ue/mintholheca, 
cS-c.    Baiih.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.Theat. 
Bot.  ;   llaii  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
PICUIU.M   (Bot.)    a  genus  of  jilants.  Class  4    Tetrandria, 
Order  1  JSIunogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.   filaments  four;    anthers  sagittate. — PiST. 
g'erjH  oblong;  sii/le  filiform;  .s/Zg-wa  capitate. — Veh. cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  the  Picrium  spicutum  et  ramosum. 
PICRO'CHOLOS  {Med.)  srinfixoAos,  an  epithet  for  a  person 

abounding  in  bitter  bile. 
PI'CROMEL  (('hem.)    a  name  for  the  peculiar  substance 

which  characterizes  bile. 
PICTO'RU.M  colica  (Med.)  the  painter's  colic. 
PI'CUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Pic<v. 
-   Generic    Character.      Bill   angular,    straight;    nostrils  co- 
vered with  recumbent  setaceous  feathers ;  tongue  round 
and  worm-shaped  ;    tail  feathers  hard  and    rigid  ;  feel 
climbers. 
.    Species.     Birds  of  this   genus  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  the   name   of  the   Wood-pecker,  because   they  ))ick 
insects  out  of   wood,  particularly  that   of   dead   trees. 
The  principal  species  are,  the — Picns  martus,  in  French 
le  Pic  noir,  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker. —  Picas  prin- 
cipalis, seu  niger,  in  French  Pic  noir  a  lice  blanc,  White- 
bellied  \\'oodpecker. — Picas  cruthrocephnlas,  in  French 
le  Pic  tricolor,  the  Red-headed  \\'oodpecker. — Picas  pi- 
leatus,  Pileated  Woodpecker. — Picus  major,  in  French 
L'Epeiche  ou  Pie  varie.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker. — 
Picus  cardinnlis.  Cardinal  Woodpecker,  Sec. 
PIE  (Print.)  the  composed  matter  broken  or  thrown  out  of 
order;  or  fonts  of  different  sorts  and  sizes  mixed  indiscri- 
minately together,     [^vide  Printing] 
PIECE  {i^Iil.)  a  name  for  any  gun,  large  or  small. — Pieces  of 
ordnance,   all   sorts    of  great  guns. — Field-pieces,  twelve- 
pounders,  and  guns  still  smaller,  which  move  with  an  army, 
and  are  parked  behind  the  second  line  when  it  encamps, 
but  are  placed  in  front,  in  the  intervals  of  battalions,  &c. 
during  an  engagement. 
Piece  (^Com.)  a  name  for  coins  in  general,  but  more  especi- 
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ally  for  certain   Spanish  coins,  as  a  piece  of  eight,  worth 
about  -i-s.  Gd.  sterling. 

Piece  is  also  the  name  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth,  which 
is  made  in  one  whole  piece.  Cloth,  in  the  wholesale  way, 
is  sold  by  the  piece. 

PPED  (Vet.)  ov  piebald ;  spotted,  or  speckled  iike  a  magpie, 
the  colour  of  some  horses  or  cattle. 

PIED-DUOrr  (.-Irrhit.)  a  s.'iiare  pillar  partly  set  within  a 
wall ;  also  part  of  the  jambs  of  a  door  or  window. 

PIED-OU'CHE  (Archil.)  a  little  square  base,  smoothed,  and 
wrought  with  mouldings,  serving  to  support  a  bust  or 
statue  drawn  haltVay,  or  any  small  figure  in  relievo. 

PI'ENO  (Mas.)  Italian  for  the  word  full,  is  frequently  used 
instead  of  /;(//,  grande,  or  grnse, 

Pl'E-POWDER-COURT  {Laxv)  i.e.  dusty-foot-court;  a 
court  held  in  fairs,  particularly  at  Bartholomew  fair,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  all  causes,  or  remedying  all 
grievances  that  may  happen  there  :  it  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  dusty  feet  of  those  who  attend  this  court. 

PIER  (Archit.)  1.  A  mole  or  rampart  raised  in  an  harbour 
to  break  the  force  of  the  sea.  2.  A  kind  of  pilaster  or 
buttress  raised  against  a  building  cither  for  strength  or 
ornament.  3.  Piers  in  a  bridge,  i.e.  walls,  which  serve  to 
support  the  arches,  and  from  which  they  spring,  as  bases 
to  stand  upon.     []vide  Building,  Plate  2S)] 

PI'ERCED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  ordinary 
that  is  pierced,  perforated,  or  struck  through, 
with  a  hole  in  it,  so  as  that  the  field  ma}'  be 
seen.  The  piercing  must  be  pnrlicularlj'  ex- 
pressed, whether  it  be  square,  round,  or  lo- 
zenge, as  in  the  annexed  figure,  a  cross  square 
pierced. 

Pierced  (iV/flr.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  capable  of  receiving 
guns,  as,  pierced  for  one  hundred  guns,   &C. 

PIES  (Her.)  knights  that  were  created  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in 
1560,  with  the  title  of  Counts  Palatine.  They  took  pre- 
cedence at  Rorae  of  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  of  those  of  Malta. 

PIE'STRUM  (Surg.)  H-i'5-fo»  an  instrument  to  beat  in  pieces 
the  bones  of  the  head  in  drawing  the  child  out  of  the  womb. 
Foes.  Occonom.  Hippocrat. 

PIETA'XTIA  (Arclueol.)  a  pittance  or  portion  of  victuals 
distributed  to  the  members  of  a  college  upon  some  great 
festival. 

PIETANTI.VRIUS  (/!)•(;/(«•(;/.)  the  pittancer ;  an  officer  in 
collegiate  churches  who  gave  out  the  several  pittances. 

Pl'ETAS  (Ant.)  piety  both  towards  God  and  man  was  one  of 
the  virtues  held  in  most  esteem  by  the 
ancients,  and  is  therefore  commemorated 
on  innumerable  medals,  sometimes  under 
the  figure  of  a  female  carrying  children, 
or  of  jEneas  bearing  his  father,  &o.,  but 
more  frequently  under  that  of  a  fem-ale 
standing  \)y  an  altar,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  The  most  usual  inscription  is,  PI  ETAS  AUG. 
Vaill.  Num.  Inipcr.;  Putin.  Num.  Imp.;  Pcmb.  Mus. 

PPFFARO  (A/h.s.)  Pifflro  ;  Italian  for  an  instrument  some- 
thing like  an  hautboy. 

VIG  of  lead  (Cum.)  the  eighth  part  of  a  fother,  amounting 
to  about  250  pounds  weight. — Pig-iron,  another  name  for 
cast  iron. 

PPG  EON  (Orn.)  the  Columba  domcstica  of  Linnajus,  is  dis- 
tinguished into  several  varieties,  as  the  Rock  Pigeon,  the 
Powter,  the  Carrier,  the  Shaker,  the  Tumbler,  &c. 

Pigeon  y;p«  (But.)  the  Cijli.'.us  cajan  of  Linna'us. 

PIGEH   HENRI'CUS  (C/ifw.)  a  very  slow  distilling  vessel. 

PI'GMENT  (^Icch.)  any  paint  wherewith  women  colour  their 
faces. 

Pui.viENTS  are  also  artificial  preparations  made  by  painters  to 
imitate  certain  colours. 
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I'l'GMY  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  ape,    the  Siniia  sjjh-anus  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  is  inikl,  and  easily  tamed. 
PI'G-KUT  (Dot.)  the  Ihmhm  bnbocastanum  of  Llnnxus. 
PIKE  (.1///.)  a  Ions;  slender  staff,  with   a  spike  at  the  end, 
which  was  formerly  used  by  the  infantry  to  keep  off  the 
cavalry  :  the  bayoiet  has  now  superseded  the  pike  iu  mo- 
dern warfare. 
PrKE  (Ich.)  the  Eaox  of  Linnff.s,  a   sort  of  fish  common  m 
most  of  the  lakes  of  Europe,  the  largest  of  which  are  taken 
in  Lapland,  where  they  arc  said  to  be  eight  feet  long.     The 
pike  is  a  voracious  fish",  and  when  pressed  with  hunger  will 
attack  animals   larger  than  itself.     It  is  also  celebrated  for 
its  longevity,  of  whicli  two  remarkable  instances  arc  given, 
uanicly,    one  by   Ilzaczynski,   in   liis   Natural   History  of 
Poland,  which  ho  states  to  have  lived  90  years,  and  an- 
other by  Gessner,  which,  by  an  inscription  on  a  ring  round 
its  neck,  was  found  to  have  lived  upwards  of  200  years. 
PI'KEM.YN  (.1/(7.)  a  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 
Pl'KE-STAFF  [Mil.)  the  wooden  handle  in  which  the   pike 

was  fixed. 
PI'L.E  (Mccli.)  the  puncheon  or  mattrice  used  formerly  m 
coining,  which  contained  the  arms  and  figures  to  be  struck 
on  the  coins. 
PILA'STER  {Arc/tit.)  a  kind  of  square  pillar  made  to  jut  out 

of  a  wall. 
PILCH  (Med.)  a  piece  of  flannel  to  be  wrapt  about  a  young 

child.  ,     ^ 

PI'LCHARD  (/c/i.)  a  fish  thicker  and  rounder  than  the  her- 
ring, the  Cliipen  pilcurdus  of  Linnaeus. 
Pl'LCOKN  {Dot.)  the  Avcna  nuda  of  Linna;us. 
PILE  (Num.)  the  side  of  a  piece  of  coin  which  contains  the 
arms,  or  any  other  figure,  in   distinction  from  the  head, 
which  was  otherwise  called  the  cross,      [vide  Cross] 
Pile  (Archil.)  a  mass  or  stack  of  huWdings.— Pile-engine,  or 

Pile-driver,  an  engine  for  driving  the  piles  of  bridges. 
Pile  (  Her.)  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  wedge,  which  is  borne 
commonly,  as  in  fig.  1 .     Sometimes  the  i)ile  is  borne  wavy, 
as  fi".  2.     "  He  beareth  azure  a  pile  wavy  issuing  out  of 
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the  dexter  corner."     Sometimes  inverted,  as  fig.  3.     "  He 
beareth  a:ure  a  pile  inverted  in  bend,  sinister  or;"  and 
sometimes  engrailed,  &c.  as  fig.  i. 
Pile  (Gunn.)  a  collection  or  heap  of  shells,  shot,  &c. 
TO  Pile  anus  (Mil.)  to  plant   three  muskets  together,  with 
the  butt-ends   on  the   ground,   so  that   they  may  remain 
fixed. 
PILES  (Med.)  the  Ilamorrhois. 
PILES  (/I/i;/(//.)   great  stakes   rammed  into  the  earth   for  a 

foundation  to  build  upon  in  marshy  grounds. 
PILE'TTl'S  (Arc.'ucol.)  a  blunt  or  blunted  arrow  that  had  a 
pile  or  button  fixed  near  the  point,   to  keep  it  from  going 
too  far  into  the  mark. 
Pl'LEL'S  (Hot.)  ih-'  cap  of  a  fungus,  expanding  horizon- 
tally, and  covering  the  fructifications,      [vide  Cap} 
PI'LEWORT  (Bol.)   the  Ranunculusjicnria  of  Linuicus. 
Pi'LGUI.M  (Eec.)  in   Italian  pclegrino,  from  the  Latin  pcre- 
griiins,  a  foreigner  or  stranger;  one  who  travels  through 
foreign  countries   to  visit  iioly  places,  for   the   purpose  of 
paying  his  devotions. 
PILL  (Mrd.)  asolid  medicine,  made  up  of  several  ingredients, 

like  a  little  ball. 
PrLL.\  lerr(e  (Archccol.)  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
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PI'LLAGE  (Archil.)  a  square  pillar  standing  behind  a  co- 
lumn, to  bear  up  the  arches,  having  a  base  and  capital,  as 
a  pillar  has. 
PI'LLAR  (Archil.)  another  name  for  a  column. — Square  pillar, 
a  massive  work,  called  also  a  pier,  or  piedroit. —  Butting 
pilldr,  a  buttress  raised  to  support  the  shooting  of  a  vault. 
Pillar    (Man.)    the    centre  of   the   bolt-ring,  or  manege- 
ground,  round  which  a  horse  turns. 
I'lLLAH   (Her.)   when   the   pillar   is   enwrapped 
with  an  adder  it  is  supposed   to  signify  pru- 
dence conjoined  with  consistency,  as  in  the 
annexed   figure.     "   He   beareth  ur   a   pillar 
snble  enwrapped  with  an  adder  argent,  by  the 
name  of  Myntur." 
riLL.MlS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  fitted  under  the 

beams  of  the  decks,  in  order  to  support  them. 
PILLED  (Hus.)  an  epithet  for  a  sheep  that  is  shorn  of  its 

wool. 
PI'LLIOX  (Man.)  a  kind  of  side  saddle,  on  which  a  woman 

rides  conmionly  behind  a  man. 
PI'LLOliY  (Lav:)  a  well-known  wooden  machine,  in  which 

offenders  are  placed  to  be  exposed  to  public  view. 
PI'LLOW  (Mar.)  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  boltsprit 
rests  at  its  coming  out  of  the  ship's  hull  aloft,  close  by 
the  stem. 
PILOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria.    Order  1  Monngpua. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  perianth  inferior. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jiiaments  five;  anthers  small. — Pisx.  germ 
superior  ;  slj/les  scarce   any  ;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  cap- 
sules five  grains  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  is  tire  Pilocarpus  rucemosus,  seu  £!«•*    j 
ni/mus,  native  of  the  West  Indies.  i 

PILOSE'LLA  (B(jt.)  the  Draba  vcrna  of  Linnaeus. 
PI'LOT  (Mar.)  one  employed  to  conduct  ships  into  roads  or 

harbours  over  bars,  sands,  &:c. 
PILO'SUS  {Bot.)  liairy  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  seed,  and  a 

receptacle. 
PI'LOT-ITSH  (A//.)  the  Gaslerosteus  ductor,  a  fish  that  al- 
ways attends  on  the  shark. 
PI'LOT-BIRD    (Orn.)    a    bird  found    about   the    Caribbee 
Islands,  in  America,  which  gives  notice  to  ships  that  sail 
that  vv;iy. 
PI'LOTAGE  {Mnr.)  the  duty  paid  to  a  pilot  for  steering  a 

ship. 
PILULA'RIA   (Bot.)  a   genus   of  plants,  Class  2t   Crypto- 
gamia,  Order  1  Misccllanccc. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Pilularia  glvbuiijcra,  seu 
draminoidcs.  Pill  Wort,  or  Pepper  Grass. 
PI'LUM  (Ant.)  a  missile  weapon  used  by  the  Roman  soldiers, 
and  in  a  charge  darted  upon  the  enemy.     Its  jjoint  was  so 
long  and  small,  that  after  the  first  discharge  it  was  gene- 
rally useless.     Poli/b.  1.6,  c.  21;   Appian.  dc  Bell.  Gall.; 
Veget.  1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Jihodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  16,  c.  2. 
PI'LUS  (Bol.)  the  hair ;  an  excretory  duct  of  a  plant  in  shape 

of  a  bristle.     It  is  a  sort  of  pubescence. 
PIMELE'A  (But.)    a  genus   of   plants,    Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. — Con.  four-cleft. — StAM. 

inserted  in  the  throat ;  7iut  one-celled. 
Species.     The  species  are  the  Pimeleu  gnidia,  Banksia,  seu 
Passerina. — Pimelea  pilosa,  S(C. 
PIM1'.'LI.\  (F.nt.)   a  genus  of  insects,    of  the  Coleopterous 
Order,  having   the  antenna-   filiform  ;/(;f/e;i-  lour;  thorax 
|)lano-convex  ;  shells  rather  rigid  ;  tvings  usually  none. 
PIMIVNTA  (Bot.)  the  Mi/rtus  pimcnla'oC  Linna;us. 
PlMl'.'NTO  (But.)  another  name  for  All-Spice. 
PIMPERNEL   (Bol.)   the  A nngallis  ol'  Unnxus. 
PIMPINE'LL.\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntaii- 
dria,  Order  2  Digj/nia. 
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Generic    Character.      Cal.  universal. — Con.   universal. — 
Stam.  Ji/amenls   five;    anthers   roundish.  —  PisT.  germ 
inferior;  stales  short;  stigma  globular. — Per.  none;  seeds 
two. 
S]>ecies.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Pim- 
pinella,    seu  Saiifraga,   Common   Burnett. — Pimpinella 
magna.  Great  Burnett  Saxifrage. — Pimpinella  lulca,  seu 
Tragoselinum,    Yellow    Burnett    Saxifrage ;    but    the — 
Pimpinella  anisnm,   seu   Anisum,    is  an  annual.     Baiih. 
Hi^t.;    Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.    Herb.;   Park.   T heat.  But. ; 
Ilaii  Hiit.  ;    Tourn.  In  it. 
PIX  of  a  Bl  ck  (yiar.)  in   French  csseitt  de  poiilie.  the  axis 
on  which  the  sheave  revolves,  being  supported  by  the  shell. 
Fix   (Mcch.)  any  small  piece  of  brass  or  iron  with  a  head, 
whicli  serves  as  a  fastening. — Axle-Tree  Pin,  or  I.inch-Pm, 
the  iron  which  locks  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  to  tiie.  a\le  — 
Brecch-Pin,  the  screw  or  plug  of  a  niusket-barro!. — Bridle- 
Pin,  the  screw  which  steadies  the  bridle  to  the  lock-plate. 
— Hammer-Pin,  the  screw  which  the  hammer  acts  upon. — 
Peer-Pin,  t\\c  screw  which  steadies  the  peer  to  its  action. — 
Tttmlilcr-Pin,   the  screw  which   fastens   the  cock   to  the 
tumbler. — Pin-JVheel,  the  same  with  the  striking-«lieel. 
Pix  ('(>/.)  or  Thorough-Pin,  a  disease  in  horses,  which  con- 
sists of  a  swelling  in  the  hock. 
Pin  and  Jl'eb  (Med.)  a  horny  induration  of  the  membrane  of 

the  eye,  not  much  unlike  a  web. 
PI'NANGA  (Bit.)  the  Areca  ori/zce/onni.t  of  Linnaeus. 
PIXASTE'LL.A   (Bnt.)   the  Hippiiris  of  Linnaus. 
PIXA'STEU   {Bot.)  the  Pinus  pinaster  o(  Linnwus. 
PI'.\C.\11Y  (Mech.)  an  instrument  by  which  nails  are  drawn. 
PINCER  (.Vui-.)  a  small  iron  instrument  with  wliich  the  fore- 
locks are  drawn  out  of  the  saucer  links  of  the  chain-pump. 
PINCES  (let.)  French  for  a  horse's  gatherers  or  fore-teeth. 
PixcES  (Mech.)  French  for  crows  used  by  miners. 
PrNCHBECK  (Metal.)  an  alloy,  consisting  of  zinc  melted 

with  brass  or  copper. 
■PINDA'RIC  (Poet.)  a  sort  of  poetry  which  consists  of  lofty 
strains,  after  the  manner  of  Pindar,  from  whom  it  derives 
the  name. 
PI'XE-APPLE  (Bot.)  the  Bromelia  ananas  of  Linuseus. — 
Pine-Screw,    the  Pandanus  of  Linnaeus. — Pine-Tree,  the 
Pinu.";. 
PI'NEA  (Bot.)  the  Pinus  of  Linnarus. 

•PPNEAL  Gland  (.4nnt.)  a  small  heart-like  substance,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  situated  immediately  over  the  corpora 
guadriaemina.     It  is  so  called  from  its  supposed   resem- 
blance to  the  fruit  of  the  pine. 
PIXEL'S  y;!(r-^(7H.s   (Bot.)   the  Jatropha  curcas  o(  L,'\nnvEas. 
PIXGUE'DO  (Anat.)  the  fat  of  animals  lying  under  the  skin. 
PIXGUrCULA  (Bo:.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class '.i  Biandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  C  AL.  perianth  smaW. — Con.  petal  one. 
— Sr AM.  filaments  two;  anthers  roundish. — PiST.  germ 
globular;  sti/le  short;  stigmas  two-lipped.  —  Per.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the-^Pinguicula 
lusitanica,  seu  Viola,  Pale  ButterHort. — Pinguicida  vul- 
garis, seu  Sanicnia,  Common  Butterwort. — Pinguicula 
alpina,  Alpine  Butterwort,  &c.  Cliis.  Hist.;  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.  ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
PFXGUIX  {Orn.)  vide  Penguin. 

PIXHO'XES  Indici  (Bot.)  the  Jatropha  curcas  of  Linnxus. 
PI'XIOX"  (yiech.)  the  nut  or  lesser  wheel  of  a  clock  or  watch 
that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  another. — Pinion  of  Report,  that 
pinion  of  a  watch  which  is  equally  fixed  on  the  arbour  of  a 
great  wheel. 
PINK  (Bot.)  a  well-known  beautiful  flower,  the  superior 
sorts  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cloves  and 
Carnations,  the  Dianthus  caryophijllus  of  Linnxus. 
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PrxK  (Sat.)  a  snrt  of  yellow  colour. 

Pink  {Mar.)  a  little  sailing  ship  having  a  very  narrow  stern. 

TO  Pink  (Mcch.)  to  cut  silk  or  clotii  with  a  variety  of  figures 
in  round  holes  or  eyes. 

PI'NNA  (Conch.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
2'estacca, 
Generic  Chnrncler.     Animal  a   Lima.r ;  shell  bivalve,  and 

furnished  with  a  byssus  or  beard  ;  hinge  without  teeth. 
Species.     The  inhabitants  of  these  shells,  which  are  distin- 
guished in  English  by  the  name  of  Xacre,   produce  a 
byssus,  from  which  the  Italians  spin  a  fine  sort  of  silk. 

PiNN.v  auris   (Anat)   the  upper  and  l)roader  part  of  the  ear. 

Pinna  (Bot.)  signifies  literally  a  wing;  but  is  applied  to 
plants  to  denote  the  leaflet  of  some  compound  leaves. 

PI'XXACE  (Mar.)  a  small  vessel  with  a  square  stern,  going 
with  sails  and  oars,  and  carrying  three  masts  ;  this  is  chiefly 
used  for  conveying. 

Pinnace  is  also  a  boat  usually  rowed  with  eight  oars. 

PI'XNACLE  (Archit.)  in  Italian  pinnaculo,  trom  pinna,  a 
wing;  the  battlement  or  highest  top  of  a  great  buililing. 

PIXX.\'CULUM  (Aunt.)  the  name  of  the  uvula,  from  its 
shape. 

AD  PIXXAS  i/icrc  (Archa-nl.)  i.e.  drinking  to  the  pin,  or 
up  to  the  pin  ;  an  old  Danish  custom  of  drinking  up  to  a 
certain  point  in  the  cup  marked  by  a  pin,  which  he  who 
could  not  do,  was  obliged  to  forfeit. 

PIXXATIFI'DUS  (Bol.)  pinnatifid,  or  feather- 
cleft,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  foUnm  pinnatifidnm, 
a  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely  bj'  oblong, 
horizontal  segments,  or  jags,  not  extending  to 
the  midrib,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

PIXXA'TUS  (Bot.)  pinnate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
Jhlium  pinnatiim,  a  compound  leaf,  the  simple 
petiole  of  which  has  several  leaflets  fastened  to  each  side 
of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  conjugatum,  conjugate,  if  it  have 
only  one  pair  of  leaflets;  bijngum,  or  bipinnatum,  &c.  if  it 
have  two  pairs  of  leaflets ;  so  trijugum,  if  it  have  three 
pairs,  cS.c. ;  itnparo-pinnntum,  i.e.  terminated  by  a  single  or 
odd  leaflet,  as  in  fig.  1  ;  oppositc-pinnatum,  oppositely  pin- 
nate, having  the  leaflets  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  as 
in  fig.  3;  alternate  pinnr.tum,  alternately  pinnate,  as  in  fig.  1 ; 

fi'j.  1.  Fig.  2.  f,>.  3.  r;.-.  4. 


inlerruj/tc  plnnatum,  having  smaller  leaflets  interposed  be- 
tween the  larger,  as  in  fig.  1  ;  decursive  pinnatum,  svhen 
the  leaflets  run  one  into  another,  fig.  2  ;  articulate  pin- 
natum, when  the  common  petiole  is  jointed,  as  in  fig.  •!• ; 
abriipte  pinnatum,  i.  e.  not  terminated  either  by  a  leaflet  or 
tendril,  fig.  3,  &c. 

PI'XXE   (Falcon.)  a  disease  in  the  foot  of  a  hawk. 

PrXXTXG  (Mason.)  the  fastening  of  tiles  or  slates  together 
with  heart  of  oak  for  liie  covering  of  a  house. 

PIXXO'PHYLAX  (Ich.)  a  little  shell  fish  like  a  shrimp, 
which  always  attends  upon  the  nacker-fish  ;  and  as  he 
opens,  and  little  fishes  pass  b}',  he  gives  him  a  prick  that 
he  ma}-  close  his  shell  and  catch  them.     Plin.  1.  2,  c.  42. 

PIXXU'LA  (Bot.)  the  smaW  pinna  of  a  leaf 

PIXXL'L.\'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  folium  pinnu- 
latum,  a  leaf,  each  pinna  of  which  is  subdivided. 

PIXT  (Com.)  an  English  liquid  measure,  the  half  of  a  quart, 
and  ihe  eighth  of  a  gallon. 

PI'XTLE  (Gunn.)  an  iron  pin  which  keeps  the  cannon  from 
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recoiling. — Piiil/r-Pliiie,  a.  flat  iron  through  which  the 
pintle  passes. — Pint/c-ll'as/ici;  an  iron  ring  through  which 
the  pintle  passes. — Pii:tle-Ho/c,  a  hole  of  an  oval  figure, 
made  in  the  trail  transom  of  the  carriage,  to  leave  room  for 
the  jjintle  to  play  in. 
PINTLES  {Mar.)  tlie  hooks  by  which  the  rudder  hangs  to 

the  stern  post. 
PI'NULES  {MccL)  the  sight  ofan  astrolabe,  a  mathematical 

instrument. 
PI'NUS  (Bof.)  the  ])ine-tree,  a  well  known  tree,  which  is 
described  by  Theophrastus  under  the  name  of  7rfjy.i ;  but 
b}'  Dioscorides  under  that  of  ^irvc,  of  ulvich  he  makes  the 
sfJKni,  picea,  or  pitch-tree,  to  be  a  .species.  Pliny  follows 
this  latter  opinion.  Theophrast .  Hist.  Plant.  1.  5,  c.  7 ; 
Dioscnr.  1.  1,  c.  86  ;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  10. 

PiNUS,  in  the  Linnean  si/stem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21 
J\Io7toecin,  Order  S  ^InnadclpJiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  scales  opening. —  Con.  ncne. — 
SvAM.  Ji/aineiits  many;  anthers  erect.  —  PiST.  irerju 
small;  sir/lc  awl-shaped;  sligina  simple. — Per.  none; 
seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Piiius  sijlvcslris.  Wild  Pine- 
Tree. — Pinus  cemhra.  Pinaster,  .seu  Larix,  Siberian  Stone 
Pine-Tree. — Pinus  cedrus,  seu  Ccdrus,  Cedar  of  Leba- 
non.— Pinus  larix,  seu  Abies,  Common  White  Larch- 
Tree. — Pinus  picea.  Silver  Fir-Tree,  &c.  Clus.  Hist.; 
J)od.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Baiih.  Pin.;  Ger.Herli.; 
Parle.  Tlieat.  Bot.  ;   Rail  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 

PIONEE'R  (Mil.)  in  French  pionier,  a  labourer  taken  up 
for  the  service  ofan  army,  to  level  ways,  cast  up  trenches, 
and  undermine  forts. 

PIO'XY  {Bot.)  vide  Pennj/. 

PIP  (let.)  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of  j'oung  birds,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  domestic  birds,  consisting  of  a  horny  pelli- 
cle, that  grows  on  the  tongue,  which,  if  not  removed, 
inevitably  kills  the  animal. 

TO  Pip  (llushand.)  to  take  the  pip  ofF  the  tongue  of  a  bird 
that  is  affected  with  it. 

PI'P.V   (Bot.)  the  CrattVffus  hibas  of  Linna:us. 

PIPE  (Mech.)  any  lube  which  .serves  as  a  channel  or  conduit, 
as  a  tobacco  pipe,  a  water  pipe,  &:c. 

Pii'E  (Mus.)  a  musical  instrument  which,  when  inflated  with 
wind,  produces  sounds  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the 
form  or  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. — Pan-Pipes,  a 
wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  range  of  pipes  bound  to- 
gether side  by  side,  and  gradually  lessening  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

Pii'E  (Lan')  a  roll,  otlienvise  called  the  Great  Roll  in  the 
Exchequer. —  I'lcik  nf  the  Pipe,  the  oHicer  who  sets  down 
in  the  roll,  called  the  pipe,  all  accounts  and  debts  due  to 
the  king. — Pipe-Office,  a  court  in  the  treasur3-,  where  the 
clerk  of  the  pipe  sits  as  president. 

Pipe  (Cum.)  a  measure  of  wine,  containing  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  gallons. 

Pipe  (Min.)  the  ore  which  runs  endwise  in  a  hole,  and  does 
not  siid<  downwards. 

Pri'E-FISII  (Ich.)  the  Hipiiinnlltns  of  Linnxus,  a  fish  so 
called  from  the  length  and  slenderness  of  its  body,  which 
in  the  thickest  part  is  only  equal  to  a  swan's  quill.  The 
nose  is  sometimes  an  inch  long,  compressed  sideways,  and 
the  end  of  the  lower  mandible  turned  up.  The  aperture  of 
the  mouth  is  very  small,  the  Irides  are  very  red,  and  near 
the  vent  is  a  longitudinal  groove  which  conceals  the  young, 
[vide  /(■///// yo%//,   Plate  No.  II  (44)  ] 

Pl'PICR  (Mus.)  a  player  on  the  pipe. 

PlPEU  (Hot.)  in  the  Latin  Piper,  and  Greek  ffiVfpi,  is  sup- 
posed by  Athenjcus  to  be  a  word  of  Persian  origin  ;  but 
the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  makes  it  to  come  aTc 
5r«,TT(i»,  from  digesting,  because  of  its  digestive  power 
Plutarch  .asserts  that  jx-pper  was  not  in   use  among  the 
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ancients ;  but  Martial  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  in  common 
use. 

Vt  sapiant  fatuit  fiOnvrum  prandia  bettz 
0  quttm  strpepettt  viyia,  pipertjue  coquus. 

Theophrast.  1.  9,  c.  2-2  ;  Plin.  1.  12,  c.  7. 
Piper,    in   the  Linnean  stjstem,   a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2 
Diandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. — CoR.  none. — St  am.  Jila- 
ments  none;  anthers  two. — Pisx.  germ  ovate  ;  sti/le  none; 
stigma  threefold,  hispid. — Per.  roundish;  icrrf  single. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  th« — Piper  mgrurn, 
seu  Molago,  Black  Pepper. — Piper  milamiris,  Sirum,  seu 
Anialago. — Piper  amalago,  seu  Saccrurus,  Rough-leaved 
Pepper. — Piper  rcticulatum,  seu  Jaboraiidi,  Nettle-leaved 
Pepper,  &c.      Clus.   Hist  ;   Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.; 
Gcr.   Herb.;    Park.   Theat.  Bot,;    Rail  Hist.;    Tourn. 
Inst. 
PIPERI'TiE  (Bot.)   from  piper,   pepper,   the  name  of  the 
first  Order  in  Linnseus'  Fragments;  and  of  the  second  in 
his  Natural  Orders. 
PI'PRA   (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Passercs. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  »horter  than  the  head,  strong, 
hard,  and  nearly  triangular  at  the  base  ;  nostrils  naked  ; 
Jeet  gressorial ;  tail  short. 
Species.  This  bird,  called  in  English  the  Mannakin,  in- 
habits South  America.  The  species  are  distinguished 
principally  by  their  colour. 
PI'PlNG  (Ilort.)  a  slip  of  a  pink  which  is  taken  off,  and 

planted  for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 
TO  PIQUE  (Mhs.)  to  separate  or  divide  each  note  one  from 

another,  in  a  very  plain  and  distinct  manner. 
PIQUE'T   (Mil.)  \-k\e  Pichet. 

Piquet   (Sport.)  a  game  of  cards  played  between  two  per- 
sons with  only  thirty-two  cards,  rejecting  all  the  deuces, 
threes,  fours,  fives,  and  si.xes. 
yiR.\yilD\'L\  A  corpoia  (Anat.)  vide  Corpora  pyramidalia. 
PI'R.^TE   (Mar.)   in  Latin  ;«>«/«,   Greek  n-sipKxi:?,  literally 

an  adventurer ;  one  who  lives  by  plunder  at  sea. 
PISCA'RIA   (Archecol.)  a  fish-market. 
PI'SCARY  (Laic)  the  liberty  of  fishing. 
PI'SCES  (Astron.)  i;*;""'?,  the  twelfth  sign  in  the  zodiac,  de- 
noted by  the  character    K ,  's  represented   by   two  fishes 
tied  together  by  the  tails,  which  Aratus  calls  s-mj'io-fiuov  mif 
cuc'.     These  are  fabled  by   the  (jreeks   to  have  been  the 
fishes  into  which  \'enus  and  Cupid  were  changed,  in  order 
to     escape    the    giant    Typlion ;    but,    according    to    the 
Egyptian  mythology,  the  Pisces  were  hieroglyphic  of  the 
spring  season  when  the  fishing  connnences.     The  stars  in 
the  sign  Pisces  are  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  38  ;  in  Tycho's 
3() ;    Ilevelius'  39;    and  in   the   Britannic  catalogue   113. 
Eratostli.   Character   in   Arnt.  v.  21-1  ;   Hi/gin.  Poet.  Asiro- 
nom.;   Manil.  1.  2,  v.  268;  Plol.  Almng.'Mag.  1.  7,  c.  5. 
Pisces  (Ich.)    fishes,  the   third   Class  into  which   Linnxus 

divided  the  Animal  Kingdom,   [vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 
PISCI'DIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Decondria. 

Generic  Character.    Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  papi- 
lionaceous.—  Stam.  Jilamcnts  ten  ;    anthers   oblojig. — 
PisT.  ge7-m  linear;   style  filiform;  stigma  acute. — Per. 
linear ;  seeds  some. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Piscidia  Erythrina,  Ichthtf- 
ometltia,  seu  Cocal,  Jamaica  Dog-wood  Tree. — Piscidia 
carthagincnsis,  seu  Phaseolus,  8^c. 
PI'SCIS  Australis  (.4stron.)  tx.Sut,  rorio?,  the   Southern  Fish, 
which,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  was  called  Miyci<,  Ix^ui, 
because  it  was  fabled  to   have  been   the  mother  of  the 
Pisces.    This  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  48  old  constellationB 
in  the  southern  henn'sphere,  and  is  made  to  represent  the 
fish  into  which  Venus  changed  herself,  to  escape  the  giant 
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Tiiphon.     The  st-.irs  in  this  constellation  are  in  Ptolemy's 
catalogue    18;    in    Flanisteail's  2't.      Erntosthen.   Cliarac- 
ier.  in  Aral.  v.  3S6  ;  Ptol.  1.  7,  c.  5 ;  Manil.  1.  4;  Hj/gin. 
Poet.  Astrouom. 
PISirO'KME  Os  (Anal.)  the  fourth  bone  of  the  first  row  of 

the  carpus. 
PISOLI'THUS  (Milt.)  a  genus  of  Calcareous  Earths  ;  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  uf  lime,  a  small  portion  of  sand  and 
oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water.  It  is  soft  and 
opake,  without  lustre  internally,  breaking  into  indetermi- 
nate fragments,  and  separating  into  spherical  granulations. 
PISO'NIA  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1'i  Pdygamia, 
Order  2  Diuccia. 

Generic    Cluiracler.      Gal.  perianlJi    scarcely  any. — Con. 
petals  one. —  St  a  St.  Jitani  cuts  five;   ani/iers  tw'ia — Pist. 
germ   oblong;    sli/le  simple;    stigma  bifid. — Pek.  berry 
oval ;  seeds  single. 
Species.     The   species  are  the  Pisonia  aculeata,  Nigricans, 
Coccinia,  S,c. 
PISASPIIA'I/rUS  (Min.)  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  brimstone, 
wliich  Fliny  recommends  for  the  scab  of  sheep.     Dioscor. 
1.1,  c.  100;    P:i:t.  1.  21,  c.  7;    -Julian.    I'ar.  Hist.\.l'3, 
c.  16. 
FISSEL.lri'ON  (Chem.)  an  oil  made  of  pitch,  or  of  the  resin 

of  cedar.     Plin.h  15,  c.  7. 

Pli-Sl'TES   (.Vfrf.)  !ri(rj-.V<;,  a  wine  made  of  tar  and  musk, 

which  was  reckoned  abstersive  and  pectoral.    Dioscor.  1.  5, 

c.  48. 

PISSO'CEROS  (^Chcm.)  a  juice  of  wax    and  pitch,  gum, 

.  or  resin;  the  second  part  of  the  bees'   labour  in   making 

wax.     Plin.  1.  11,  c.  7. 
PISTA'CHIA  (Bit.)  the  Pistachia  officinalis  of  Linna;us. 
PISTA'CIA  (Bol.)  /T.s-KKi'a,  a  nut  growing  on  a  tree  in  Syria, 
called  in  tlie  Italian   Pistachio,    in  French  Piifache,  and 
in  English   Pislachio-mit.      This  nut,  which  was  reckoned 
grateful  to  the  stomach  by  Dioscorides,  yields  an  oil  simi- 
lar to  the  almond,  that  may  be  formed  into  an   emulsion. 
Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  177  ;  PlinA.  12,  c.C;  Athen.  1.  U. 
PisTACiA     in    the    Liniican    system,    a    genus    of    plants, 
Class  ^2  Dioccia,  Order  5  Peiitandria. 
Generic   Cliaracter.      Cal.   ament  loose. — Con.   none. — 
Sta\i.  filaments  five;  anthers  ovate. — Vi^t.  germ  ovate; 
sti/les  three  ;    stigmas  hispide. — Per.  drupe  drj' ;    seeds 
ovate. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Pistacia  officinalis, 
Pistacium,     sea     Terebinthits,   Pistacia  Tree. — Pistacia 
Tcrebinthus,    Common    Turpentine    Tree,    i-c.       Chis. 
Hist.;    Dod.Pempt.;   Bauh.Hist.;    Bauh.  Pin. ;    Ger. 
Herb.;   Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ;  linii  Hist.;    Toiirn.  Inst. 
Pistacia  is  also  the  Bursera  gummifcra  of  Linna;us. 
PISTACIO-Vl'TEX  (Bot.)  the  Vnex  pubescens  of  Unnxus. 
PISTA'CIUM   (Bo!.)  the  Pistacia  officinalis  of  Linnxus. 
PI'STIA  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants.    Class  16  Monadelphia, 
Order  4  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. — CoR. petal  one. — Stam. 

round ;  anthers    six  to  eight. — PisT.   germ   ovate  ;  style 

thick;  i//o:»in  blunt. — Per.  none;  seeds m&ny. 

Species.      '1  he    single    species   is    the    Pistia    Strairotes, 

Plantago  Roddapail,  seu  Lenticnla. 

PISTILLrFEllUS  Flos  (Bot.)  a  pistiliifcrous  flower,  having 

a  pistil  without  stamens. 
PISTl'LLUM  (B-.f.)  the  Pistil  or  Polntal,  a  viscus 
or  organ  adhering  to  the  fruit  for  tlie  reception  of 
the  pollen.  It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, and  is  supposed  by  Linnoeus  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  medulla  or  pith.  It  hai  the  appearance  j, 
of  a  column,  or  set  of  columns  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  and  when  perfect  consists  of  three 
parts,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  Lily,  namely, 
the  germ,  or   lower  part,    as  a,   the   style,    which 
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is  the  middle  column,  as  b,  and  the  stigma  or  the  top, 
as  c. 
PI'STOL  (Mil.)  a  species  of  small  fire-arms,  the  barrel  of 
which  is  shorter  but  thicker  than  that  of  a  gun.  The  liorsc- 
pislol,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  is  so 
called  from  its  being  used  on  horseback.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  pistol  forms  a  part  of  the  manual  exercise  of 
the  cavalry.  The  pocket-jii^tol,  the  smallest  of  the  kind,  is 
so  called  because  it  is  carried  in  the  pocket. 
PISTOLA'DE    (Mil.)    the   shot  of  a  pistol;  or  the  blow 

given  by  a  discharged  pistol. 
PISTO'LE   {Com.)  a  gold  coin,    current  in  Germany  and 

other  parts,  and  worth  from  17j.  to  19^.  sterling. 
PISTO'LIEll   (Mil.)  French  for   an  expert  marksman  with 

the  pistol. 
PISTULO'CHIA   (Bot.)  the  Fumaria  bnlbosa  of  Linnaeus. 
PI'STON   (Mech.)  a  member  in  several  machines,  particu- 
larly pumps,  air-pumps,  and  the  like,  which  is  vulgarly 
called  the  sucker,     [vide  Pneumatics'] 
Pl'SUM  (Bot.)  s-.'o-M,  the  pea,  a  plant  so   called,  as  is  sup- 
posed,   from  Pisa,  a  place  in   Italy,    where  it  abounded. 
Cohnnel.  dc  Re.  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  10 ;  Plin.  1.  IS,  c.  12. 
PisuM,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  17 
Diailclphia,  Order  4  Decnndria. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.   perianth    one-leaved.  —  Con. 
papilionaceus — St  am.  Jilamcnts  simple;  anthers  oblong. 
— Pi:iT.  germ  oblong;  style  ascending;   stigma   oblong; 
—  Per.  legume  large  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  il\3—Pisiim 
sativum,    Common    Pea. — Pisum    Ochras,  seu    Ervilia, 
Yellow  flowered   Pea. — But  tlio  Piur.i  maritimum.  Sea 
Pea,    is   perennial.     Clus.   Hit.;  Dod.  Pempt. ;   Bauh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;    Rail  Hift.;    Tuurn. 
lust. 
PIT-FALL  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  "in  or  trap  to  catch  beasts. 
PITA'CIU.M    (Med.)   vide  Pitlacinm. 
PITA'JAYA  (Bot.)  the  Cactui  pitajaya  of  Linnaius. 
PITCATRNIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Ihwandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals  three. 
Stam.  Jilaments   ais.  ;     anthers  erect. — Pist.  gei'm    su- 
perior ;  style  three  grooved  ;  stigmas  tluee. — Vlr.  three  ; 
seeds  many. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Pilcairnia  bromclijolia, 
seu  Hcplis,   Scarlet  Pitcairnia. 
PITCH  (Bot.)  tar  inspissated   by  boiling  to  a  sufficient  con- 
sistence.— Burgundy  Pitch,  the  product  of  the  Pinus  abics 
of  Linna:us. — Pitch  Tree,  the  Pinus-picea  of  Linnsus. 
Pitch   (Archil.)  the  angle  which  a  gable  end,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  roof  of  a  building,  is  set  to. 
Pitch   (Mhs.)  the  acutencss   or  gravity   of  anj-  particular 
sound,  as  it  is  fixed  in  tuning  an  instrument. — Pilch-pipe, 
an  instrument  used  by  vocal  performers  in  fixing  the  pitch 
of  the  voice. 
Pitch  (Mech.)  an  iron  bar  with  a  pointed  end,  a  crow. 
TO  Pitch  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  when  she  sails  with  her 
head  too  much  into  the  sea,  or  bears  against  it  so  as  to 
endanger  her  topmasts. 
Pl'TCHEU-SHAPED  (^Bot.)  vide  Urceolatm. 
PITCH-FORK  (Husband.)  an  instrument  used  by  husband- 
men. 
PrTCHIXG-PENCE  (Com.)  a  duty  for  setting  down  every 

sack  of  corn  or  merchandizes  in  a  fair  or  market. 
PITH  (But.)  vide  Medulla. 
Prflil.VS  (Meteor.)  or  Pithites,  a  sort  of  meteors,  which 

are  said  to  appear  in  dift'crent  forms. 
PITHYU'SA   (Bat.)  the  Euphorbia pithyum  of  Linni-us. 
PISJE'GAN  (Bot.)  the  Jasminum  zrandijlorum  oi'  Linnaeus. 
PITTA'CIUM  (Med.)  ^ittuk^o,   a  "little   cloth  spread   witlt- 
salve,  to  be  laid  on  the  part  affected. 
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PITTO'XIA  {Bnl.)  tlie  Tournefoylia  of  Linnxus. 

riTTO'NI.E  SIMILIS  ilSuf.)' the  K/ircllia  Bonrrcria. 

PITTO'TA  (Med.)  medicines  in  which  pitch  is  the  principal 
ingredient. 

PlTTOSPO'llUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcn- 
iandiia.  Order  1  Alonogi/uia. 

Geneiic    Charncler.       Cal.    pcriant/i    five-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  five. — UrA'St.JI/iniicid.'i  five. — PisT.  iff?™  superior; 
sli/le  filiform. —  Per.  capsule  angular;  seeds  three. 
Species.      The    species    are    the    PiUuspurum    coriaceum 
iemii folium,  ct  umbclliitum. 

PITU'lbES  {Bot.\  vide  Fiti/ides. 

PITU'IN.V  (Brit.)  the  resin  of  the  pitcli-trcc. 

PITI'TIW  {.Med.)  ])i)legm,  or  viscid  and  glutinous  mucus. 

PITU'I'I  ARY  Gland  {Med.)  a  gland  situated  within  the 
cranium. — Pituitary  Membrane,  the  mucous  membranes 
tliat  line  the  nostrils  and  sinuses. 

PITY'iDES  (Bot.)  !r.Tw<?i;,  the  fruit  or  kernels  contained  in 
the  cones  of  the  Pinns  or  Picea. 

PrrVLI'SMA  {Med.)  f7i7-i/>i(r^y«,  an  exercise  in  which  a  man 
goes  fast  on  his  toes,  and  movts  his  arms  both  backward 
and  forward.     Gal.  de  San.  tiicnd.  1.  20,  c.  10. 

PITYIUA'.SIS  {Med.)  from  ;riVif«,  bran,  a  scurfy  disorder  of 
the  luad  and  adjacent  parts. 

PlTYllO'IUES  [Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  sediment  in 
the  urine,  resembling  btan. 

riU'  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  little  more,  whicli  is  added  to 
words  to  increase  their  force,  as  j)iu  allegro,  a  little  brisker; 
pin  piano,  a  little  softer,  and  the  like. 

Pl'\'OT  (^Mecli.)  1.  The  end  of  the  spindle  in  the  wheel  of  a 
watch  or  clock.  2.  A  piece  of  iron,  like  a  top,  set  into 
the  sole  or  ring  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  gate,  so  as  to  bear  it  up. 

Pivot  (Mil.)  the  officer,  serjiant,  or  corporal  upon  whom 
the  dillcrent  wheelings  are  uuide  in  military  evolutions. 

PIX  (F-cc.)  vide  Pyvis. 

Pjx,  trial  i/f  the  (Coin.)  a  trial  of  the  coins  previous  to  their 
being  issued  from  the  mint,  before  a  jury  of  twenty-four 
persons,  twelve  of  whom  at  least  are  goldsmiths.  It  is  so 
called  from  Pix,  .-rt-l;?,  the  box  in  which  the  pieces  selected 
for  trial  were  kept. 

FiK  arida  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Bnrgundi/ pilch. 

PLAC.\'UD  (Lflie)  a  particular  licence,  by  which  a  man  is 
allowed  to  shoot  with  a  gun,  or  use  games,  Sic.  It  also 
signifies  a  proclamation,  and  vulgarly  any  bill  posted  up 
against  a   wall  or  board. 

Placard  (Archil.)  the  decoration  of  the  door  of  an  apart- 
ment; consisting  of  a  clnuubranie,  crowned  witli  a  freeze 
or  gorgH. 

PLACl'2  (Pill/.)  that  part  of  immoveable  space  which  any 
bod}'  occupies.  It  is  distinguislied  ir.to  alisulule,  or  that  part 
of  absolute  and  immoveable,  occupied  by  any  body;  and 
relative  place,  that  part  of  space  whicli  has  relation  to 
other  objects. 

Plack  (Aslron.)  is  the  sign  and  degr^'O  in  which  any  planet 
is  ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  observer,  the  place  is  cither  phy- 
sical or  optical.  The  plii/sical  place  is  that  in  whicli  the 
centre  of  the  celestial  body  lies  ;  the  optical  place  is  that 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  where  the  spectator  sees 
the  centre  of  the  star,  Sic. — Eccenlric  place  of  a  planet  is 
that  place  or  point  of  its  orbit  in  which  a  planet  would 
appear  if  seen  from  the  sun.  Geocentric  place,  that  point  of 
the  Kcliptic  to  which  a  planet,  viewed  from  the  earth,  is 
referred. —  Heliocentric  place  of  a  planet,  that  point  of  the 
Kcliplic  to  which  a  jjlanet,  viewed  from  the  sun,  is  referred. 
This  is  eiihcr  real  or  ai)i)arent.     [vide  Adrnnom:/] 

Pl.ACK  (.hilh)  the  situation  of  figures  in  a  numerical  order 
of  nutation,  which  is  distinguished  into  units,  tens,  hun- 
dreds, Ac. 

Vi.ACE  {Gcom.)  any  point  in  a  certain  bound  or  extent 
wherein  a  figure  may  serve  for  the  solution  of  a  problem. — 
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Plane  place  is  when  the  point  resolving  the  problem  is  in 
the  periphery  of  a  circle. — Simple  place  is  when  a  point 
which  resolves  a  problem  lies  in  a  right  line. — Solid  place 

is  that  point  which  is  in  one  of  the  conic  sections Siir- 

soUd  place,  that  point  which  is  in  the  circumference  of  a 
curve  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  conic  sections. 

Place  (Opt.)  the  point  to  which  the  cje  of  the  observer 
refers  any  object. 

Place  (Mil.)  is  commonly  taken  for  the  fortress  or  stron" 
liold. — Regular  place,  one  whose  angles  and  sides  are 
equal. — Irregular  place,  one  whose  angles  and  sides  are 
unequal. — Place  of  arms,  any  place  which  is  calculated 
for  the  rendezvous  of  men  in  arms.  The  place  of  arms  in 
a  garrison  is  an  open  spot  in  the  middle  of  ihc  city.  In 
olfensive  fortifications  those  lines  are  cMtid  places  of  anus 
on  parallels  which  unite  the  dift'erent  means  of  attack,  &c. 
— Place  of  anus  of  the  covert  Kay,  a  part  opposite  to  the 
re-entering  angle  of  the  counterscarp. — Place  (tf  arms  in  a 
camp,  a  place  chosen  at  the  head  of  a  camp  for  the  exer- 
cise and  review  of  t!ic  troop  ;  it  signified  also  formerly  the 
bell  tents  at  the  head  of  each  company,  wliLre  the  arms 
were  formerl_v  lodged. 

PLACE'150  (Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  any  medicine 
which  is  made  to  please  rather  than  to  benefit  the  patient. 

PLA'CED  (Mil.)  an  epithet  employed  in  regard  to  military 
and  naval  officers,  signifying  their  appointment  or  reduction. 

PLACE'NTA  (Anat.)  a  circular,  flat,  vascular,  and  appa- 
rently fieshy  substance,  which  serves  to  convey  nourish- 
ment from  the  mother  to  the  child  in  the  womb.  This 
forni.s  the  principal  part  of  what,  under  the  name  ai  secim- 
dines,  comes  away  after  the  birth. 

Placenta  (Dot.)  vide  Rcceplaciilinn. 

PLACENTA'TIO  (Bot.)  placentation,  or  the  disposition  of 
the  cotyledons  in  the  vegetation  or  germination  of  a  seed. 
Hence  vegetables  are  distributed  into  Acoiyledones, 
Monocotijledones,  Dicotijledonc:,  Polijcotylcdones. 

PLACIA'NUM  Collyrium  (Med.)  a  collyrium  described  by 
vEtius.      Tetrab.  %  sect.  4s  c.  113. 

PLA'CITA  (Laxii)  pleas,  pleadings,  or  debates  and  trials  at 
law. 

PLACPTIS  (Metal.)  a  kind  of  ashes  which  rise  from  the 
brass  ore  when  it  is  melted.     Plin.  1.  VA,  c.  10. 

PLA'CITUM  nominatiim  (trm)  the  day  appointed  for  a 
criminal  to  appear  and  plead  and  make  his  defence. — Pin- 
citiini  fraetum  is  so  called  when  the  day  is  past.  Leg.  II, 
apnil  Bromplon. 

PL.VCQUET  (Mil.)  a  piece  of  armour  worn  over  the  breast- 
plate to  strengthen  it. 

PL.\D  (Com.)  a  sort  of  stuff  worn  by  the  Highlanders; 
also  the  mantle  made  of  this  stuif. 

PLAD.4UO'SIS  (Med.)  n-^«J>af^o-.;,  a  little  soft  swelling, 
which  grows  under  the  eyelids. 

PL.Y'DOS  (3Ied.)  trXutm,  a  redundant  and  superfluous  hu- 
mour. 

PLAEO'ND  (Archit.)  or  plntfond,  French,  for  the  ceiling  of 
a  room,  whether  it  be  ilaj;  or  arched  ;  but  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly used  for  the  bottom  of  the  projecture  of  the  lar- 
mier of  the  cornice,  called  also  the  soffit. 

PLAGIA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16 
Miihadclphia,  Order  5  Dodecandria. 

Generic  Charncler.  Cal.  five-cleft. — Cou.  petals  five.— 
Sta.m.  _//7«me»/.s  collected  in  a  cylinder;  anthers  ovate.- 
— Pisr.  ffnm  ovate;  .v/y/e  filttbnn  ;  stigma  club-shaped. 
— Per.  none  ;  seed  none. 
Species.  'J'iie  single  species  is  the — Plagianthns  divaricatus, 
native  of  New  Zealand. 

PLA'GIARY  (Lit.)  one  who  purloins  the  works  of  another 
and  gives  them  out  under  his  own  name. 

PLA'GII  crimen  (Law)  the  stealing  of  men,  women,  or 
children,  which  is  puni.^jhable  with  death  in  .Scotland. 
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PLAICE  (Ic/i.)  a  sort  of  flat  fish,  tlie  Pleuronectes  plrdessa 

of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  European  seas,  grows  to 

16  pounds  weigiit,  has  a  speckled  body,  thin  scales,  and 

a  delicate  flesh. 

PLAIDEU'IIS  (Laic)  another  name  for  what  are  now  called 

Barristers. 
PLAIN  (Matli.)   vide  P.\-;»c. 

Plain  Chart  (Ji/wr.)  a  plan  or  chart,  having   the  degrees  of 
longitude  thereon,   made  equal  with  those   of  the   latitude 
as  to  length. — Plaiii-saiUitg,  the  method   of  sailing   bv   a 
plain  chart. 
PL.\INT   (Lnxv)   the  exliibiting  an)-  action  in  writing:  the 
party  making  the  Plaint  is  called  the  Plaintiff',  ^"'^  ''^'  "'^'^ 
defends  the  action  the  Defendant. 
PLAI'NTIFF  (Lav)  the  party  that  makes  a  plaint. 
PLAI'STER  {Med.)  the  same  as  Plaster. 
PL.^N  (Archit.)  ichnography,  or  ground  plot;  the  draught 
of  a  building,  as  it  appears  or  is  intended  to  appear,  show- 
ing the  extent,  division,  and  distribution  of  the  area  into 
its  apartments,  rooms,  &c. — Raised  j^lan,  that  which  shows 
the  elevation  or  upright  on  the  geometrical  plan,  so  as  to 
liide  the  distribution. — Geometrical  plan,   one  in   which  the 
solid  and  vacant  parts  are  represented  in  their  proportions. 
— Perspective  plan,  one  that  is  conducted  and   exhibited 
according  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 
Plan  (Fort.)  or  grntind  plot,  a  representation  of  the  funda- 
mental outlines  of  a  work,  showing  the  length  of  its  lines, 
the  quantit}'  of  its  angles,  the  breadth  of  the  ditches,  &c. 
Plan  of  a  Bastion  (Fort.)  the  same  as  the  face  of  a  bastion. 
Tla's  of  a  S/iip  (Mar.)  the  section  of  a  ship  designed  on 
paper,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  ;  namely,  the  sheer- 
plan,  or  plan  of  elevation  ;  hnlf-breadth-plan,  or  the  hori- 
zontal plan ;  and  the  bodij-plan,  or  the  plan  of  projection ; 
these  three  compose  the  slieer-drntight. 
PLANA'IIIA    {Ent.)    a  genus    of  animals.    Class    Vermes, 
Order  Intcstina  ;  having  a  hod//  gelatinous,  with  a  double 
ventral  pore  ;  and  a  mouth  terminal.     Animals  of  tiiis  tribe 
live  in  stagnant  water,  under  duck-weed,  which  it  resembles. 
PLANCE'UE    (Archil.)    the    drip    or   under   part    of    the 

corona  of  a  cornice. 
PLA'N'CIIER  (Carpcnt.)  a  plank  or  board.  i 

PLA'NCHIXG  (Carpad.)  the  laying  the  floor  of  a  building. 
PLANE  (Mdth.)  from  the  Latin  planus,  even  ;  a  plain  sur- 
face, all  the  parts  of  which  lie  even  between  its  extremities  j 
or  bounding  lines. — Plane  problem,    one  that  cannot  be  ! 
solved  geometrically,  but  by  the   intersection   of  a  right  [ 
line  and  a  circle. — Plane   number,  that  which   arises  from  , 
multiplying  two  numbers  into  one  another,  thus,  6  is  a 
plane  number  because  it  may  be  produced  by  the  multi-  ! 
plication  of  3  by  2,  Ac.  i 

Plane  (I\Icch.)  a  tool  for  making  the  surface  of  wood  even  | 
and  smooth  ;    it  consists  of  a   wooden  block,  called   the  | 
plane  stock,  in  which  is  fixed  a  broad,  steel  cutter,  called 
the  plane  iron  ;  that  part  of  the  stock  where  the  iron  pro- 
jects is  called  the  /'«c-e  of  the  plane,  and  the  sloping  edge  ' 
of  the  iron  is  called  the  basil. 

Planes  are  distinguished  into  the — J<ic!i:  Plane,  which  is 
used  for  taking  oil'  the  rough  and  prominent  parts  from 
the  wood. — Long  Plane,  a  plane  set  very  fine  for  finish- 
ing work. — ahooting  Plane,  or  jointer,  the  longest  and 
most  correct  plane  used — Smoothing  Plane,  without  any 
handle,  and  much  in  the  form  of  a  coffin.  The  above- 
mentioned  planes  are  in  general  termed  bench  planes  ; 
besides  which  there  are  other  sorts,  as — R(  batting 
Plane  for  cutting  out  I'ebates  or  semigrooves  upon  the 
edge  of  a  board. — Moving  Fillister,  a  sort  of  rebatting 

plane,  which   has  a   ruler  of   wood,    called  a  fence 

Straight  Bloch,  for  straightening  short  edges. — Plough, 
for  ploughing  a  groove  or  trench  at  any  required  dis- 
tance from  the  edge  of  a  board,  &c. 
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Pi,AKE  nfa  Dial  (Dial.)  the  surface  upon  which  any  dial  is 

supposed  to  be  drawn. 
Plane  of  Gravitation  (Phi/.)  or  plane  of  graviti/,  a  plane 
supposed   to  pass  through   the  centre  of  gravity  of  any 
body. 
Plane   (Perspec.)  is  otherwise  called  the  table,  and  is  either 
perspective,  whereon  the  pictme  of  the   object  is  formed; 
or  geomelrieal,  whereon  the  perspective  table  or  plane  is 
supposed  to  stand. —  Vertical  Plane,  the  plane  surface  which 
passes  along  the  principal  ray,   and  consequently  through 
the  eje,  being  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane. 
Plane  of  the  projection  (Astron.)  is  a  plane  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  on  which   the  circles  of 
the  sphere  may  be  projected  stereographically. 
Pl.ane  of  the   Horopter  (Opt.)   that  which  passes  through 
the  horopter,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two 
optical    axes. — Plane    of   Refection,    that    which    passes 
through  the  point   of   reflectioi; — Plane  of  Refraction,    a 
plane  surface,  drawn  through  the  incident  and   refracted 
rays. 
Plane  Inclined  (Mech.)  vide  Inclined  aniS.  Mechanics. 
Pl.\ne  Table  (Math.)    a  very  simple  instrument,    whereby 
the  draught  of  a  field  is  taken   on  the  spot,  without  any 
future  retraction. 
PLA'NET  (Astron.)  xXat^rn',,   from  -nhaiut,',  to  wander  ;  i.e. 
literally  a  wandering  star  ;  a  name  for  sucii  stars  as  change 
their  position,  in  distinction  from  the  fixed  star.  The  planets 
have  been  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  :    the  pri- 
mary  planets  are  those  which  are  supposed  to  revolve  about 
the  sun,  as  Mercury,   Venus,  Sec. ;    secondan/  planets   are 
those  which  revolve  round  a  primary  planet,  as  about  a 
centre,  such   as  the   JNloon,  and  the  satellites  of  Ju])iter, 
Saturn,  and  L^ranus.      The  planets  are  moreover   distin- 
guished into  superior  and  inferior.     The  superior  planets 
are  those  which  are  above  the  earth  or  farther  from  the 
sun,  as  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  iS;c.     The  inferior  planets  are 
those  that  are  below  the  earth,  as  Mercury  and  Venus. 
The  original  number  of  planets  was  six,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed  constituted  the  whole  of  our  planetary  system  ; 
these  were  Mercury,  Vcims,  the  Earth,  I\lars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  which  have  derived  their  names  and  the  cha- 
racters by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancients  ;  namely,  Mercury,  the  messenger 
of  tiie  gods,  is  represented  by   5 .  the  figure  of  a  cadu- 
ceus ;  Venus,  tlie  goddess  of  love,  by  a   $  ,  the  figure  of 
a  mirror  with   a  handle  ;  Tellus,  the    Earth,   is   distin- 
guished by   ©,  to  denote  its  form;  Mors,  the  god  of 
war,  by  (J,  to  denote  a  man  holding  out  a  spear;  Ju- 
piter by  1/,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  name;  and  Sa- 
turn by  Tj ,  representing  a  scythe.     The  same  characters 
have  also  been  employed  to  denote  metals,  from  some 
supposed  analogy  between   them  and  the  planets.     To 
the    above   six   planets    have   been   added   five    others, 
namely,  the  Georgium  Sidus,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Vesta,     [vide  Astronomi/] — Among  the  principal  affec- 
tions of  the  planets  are  those  of  nsagnitude,  distance, 
place,  aspect,  parallax,   refraction,  motion,  &c.     [vide 
^•ironomi/'] 
PLANE-TREE  (Pot.)  vide  Platanvs. 
PLA'NTMETKY   (Math.)  from  the  Latin  planum,  and  ,«.:- 

Tftti,  to  measure ;  the  art  of  measuring  all  plane  surfaces. 
PLA'NISFHERE  (.■Istron.)  the  sphere  or  globe  projected 

or  described  uoon  a  plane  surface. 
PLANK  (Carpenl.)  a  piece  of  timber  sav.ed  for  carpenters' 

or  joiners'  work. 
Pl.\nic   upon  Plank   (Mar.)   is  when  ether  planks  are  laid 

upon  a  ship's  sides  after  she  is  built. 
TO  Pl.-vnk  a  ship,  to  cover  and  line  the  ship's  sides  with  oak 

planks,  which  is  called  by  artificers /.'7i'//;.'o-  on  the  sl.i.i. 
PLANO-CONVEX  ((;;;/.)  vide  Z,f«s. 
2  Y  2 
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PLA'NTA  (Bol.)  a  plant;  the  general  name  for  all  vegetable 
substances,  tlie  principal  parts  of  which  are  the  root,  the 
stem,  ami  tlie  fructitication.  [vide  Butinuf^ 
I'LA'NT.'l'  (Hot.)  tlie  name  of  tlie  last  of  the  seven  families 
into  which  I^iniiicus  has  distributed  the  wliole  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  comprehends  all  those  which  are  not  I'uii- 
gusses,  Alg:r,  Mosses,  Ferns,  Grasses,  or  Palms,  and  is 
divided  into  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. 
PL.WTACilNI'LLA    (Dot.)  the  Enocaulon  Triavgulare  of 

Linnreus. 
PLANTA'GINI  «fc«/eHS  (Bot.)  \.\\a  Pontedcrla  oi  Umwxnf,. 
PLANT.\'GO  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  i  Telrandrin, 
Order  1  JMonniri/iiia. 

Generic  Cliiirticter.     Cai,.  four-cleft. — Cor.  petal  one.  — 
Stam.  Jilnmeuts   four;    antlicrs    oblong.  —  PisT.  p^erm 
ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple. — VER.capnilc  ovate; 
seeds  many. 
Species.     The  species   are   trees,  as  the — Plantagn  major. 
Great  Plantain-Tree — Plantago  media.  Hoary  Plantain. 
— Plantagn.llpiiKi,  Alpine  Plantain. — PliiiU(is,nmnritima, 
Sea    Plantain,    &c.      ('/«.«.   lli^l.;    Eaidi.   I'liU.;   Haul,. 
Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;    Park.    'I heat.    Bot.;    I'aii   Hitt.; 
Tonrn.  Inst, 
PLA'NTAIN,  the  Vlantago  of  Linnxus. 
PL.VNTAR  (Aiiat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  as  the  plantar  iMitscle,  the  muscle  which  covers 
all  the  sole  of  the  foot,  whose  olHce  it  is  to  extend  it  back- 
wards. 
PL.\NTA'TION  (Polit.)  a  colony,  or  settlement  of  people 

in  a  foreign  country. 
Pl.\nt.\tion  (llort.)  any  place  whlcli  is  planted  with  shrubs 

and  trees. 
PLA'NTIUI  (Piilit.)  a  proprietor  and  cultivator  of  ground 

in  the  West  Indies. 
PL.\'NTING  (Arcliit.)  signifies  the  disposing  the  first  courses 
of  solid  stone  on  the  masonry  of  the  foundation,  laid  level 
according  to  the  measures  with  all  possible  exactness. 
PLA'NTULA  seminalis  (Bot.)  the  little  herb  that  lies   as 

it  were  in  embryo  in  the  seed. 
PLA'NUM  Os  (Anal.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  papy- 
raceous or  orbital  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
PLA'.N'US  (/>')/.)  plain  or  flat;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  pe- 
rianth, a  lid,  and  a  receptacle. 
PLA'PPKRT  (Com.)  a  Swiss  coin  equal  to  about  \\d. 
PLAQUK'TTH  (Com.)  a  Dutch  coin  worth  about  ."Sf/.  sterling. 
PLA'SIIING  (Husband.)  the  bending  and   interweaving  of 

the  boughs  of  hedges,  in  order  to  thicken  them. 
PL.VSM  .\  ( Mech.)  7!>M<Ti>,a,  a  mould  for  the  ca-ting  of  metals. 
PLA'STEll   (Med")   Emplti.slrtim  ;   a  composition  formed  for 
external  application  to  the  body.   Plasters  are  distinguished 
according  to  the   materials  of  which  they  are   composed, 
into  pitcli  Plasters,  wax  Plasters,  soap  Plasiters,  iSro. 
Pl.ASTUn  (Mason)   from -TAtitro-ff,  to  mould;  parget,  or  mortar 
for  plastering. — Pin  ter  of  Pari'i,  a  paste  made  of  g3psuni 
ground  into  a  powder;  the  property  of  which   is  to  dry  in 
a  few  minutes. 
PL.ASTlCKEll'S  Company  (Ilcr.)  w.as  incorpo- 
rated in  1.50().     Their  arms  arc,  as  in  the  an- 
nc'.ed  figure,  "  Azure  on  a  chevron,  "ules  be- 
tween a  trowel  and  two  hatchets,  handles  of  the 
second  ;  headed  argent  in  chief,  and  a  treble 
brush  in  base  pro])er;  a  ro^ti  gules  seeded  ur, 
between  two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  first." 
rL.\T  (Vet.)  an  epithet  for  certain  veins  on  the  shoulders 

of  sonic  animals,  as  "  The  plat  veins  of  a  horse  " 
PLA'T-BAND  (Arcliit.)   abroad,   flat  moulding  set   at  the 

end  of  an  architrave  of  the  Doric  Order. 
PLA'T.1";  (.4nat.)  rr>,uTui,  the  Scapula-,   or  Shoulder-Bladcs. 
PLATALH'A  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Grylla: 

Generic  Character.     Bill  long  and  thin,  the  tip  being  orbi- 
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culated   and   flat;  jw.itrils  small  at  the  base  of  the  bill; 
toiif^ne  short,  pointed  ;  feet  four-toed,  semi])al.nate. 
Species.     Birds  of  this  tribe,  distinguished  in   English  by 
the  name  of  the  Spoonbill,  inhabit  I'.urnpe,   .Asia,  and 
America;  they  build  in  high  trees,  laying  three  or  four 
white  eggs,  and  their  flesh  resembles  that  of  a  goose. 
PL.V'TANU.'s    (But.)   TiXurxtn,  or  by  paragogo  T^xaTofMrctt, 
the  Plane-tree;  an  ornamental  tree  which  grows  most  luxu- 
riantly in   the   Eastern   countries,  particularly  in   Persia, 
where  it  is   indigenous :  it  is  so   called  from  a-^art/tx,  to 
spread,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  spreading  trees,  and 
all'ords  the  most  grateful  shade. 
Jlom.  II.  1.  2,  V.  ;^07. 

Theocrit.  Idyl. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  -1,  v.  146. 

Jamqite  ministrantem  platanum  poiant'iLus  umlras. 

Xerxes,  the  invader  of  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been  such 
an  admirer  of  the  plane-tree,  that  he  spent  that  time  un- 
der its  shade  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  his  mi- 
litarv  expedition.    Theophra.'it.  Hi.it.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  7;  Ctc. 
de  Orat.  1.2;  Mart.  1.9,  cpig.  fil  ;  Dio.'.cor.  1.  1,  c.  107; 
Plin.  1.  12,  c.  1  ;  ylilian.  Hist.  Vur.  1.2,  c.  11-;   Scholiast, 
in  Nicand.  Tlieriac. 
PLA'TANUS,  in  the   IJnnaran  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  21  Monoccia,  Order  7  Polyandria. 
Generic  Character.    C.VL.  none. — Con.  none.- — STAM.Jila- 
)»f)(?.?  oblong;  anthers  four-cornered.— PisT.  ,!;^e/'H!  end- 
ing in  a  style  with  a  recurved  stigma. — Per.  none;  seeds 
roundish. 
Species.     The  two  species  are  trees,  namel}'  the — I'latanus 
oricnlalis.  Oriental   Plane-Tree. — i'latanus    occidcntalis, 
American  Plane-Tree. 
PLATE  (Mech.)  from  the  Greek  n->K7J-,  broad;   the  name 
of  any  utensil   made   broad  and   flat,  as  a  plate  for  eating 
on,  a  copperplate  for  printing  on,  &c. 
Plate  (Mar.)  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  or  tin,  that  is  used  on  va- 
rious occasions  in  a  ship. 
Plate  (Metal)  any  flat  piece  of  metal. 
Plate  (Com.)  1.  Vessels  or  utensils  made  of  gold,  or  silver. 
2.  A  mode  of  distinguishing  monies  in   Spain.     Heals  arc 
divided  into  Heals  Vellon,  Heals  of  New  Plate,  Heals  of  Old 
Plate,  and  Heals  of  Mexican  Plate,  which  vary  in  a  trifling 
degree  from  each  other ;  but  the  Heals  Vellon  are  more  in 
use  than  any  of  the  others. 
Plate  (Her.)  a  name  for  the  figures  of  balls  when  they  are 

argent,  i.  e.  of  a  white  colour. 
TO  Plate  (Mech.)  to  cover  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 

silver. 
PLATES  (Gunn.)  or  Prizr-Plalcs,  two  ))lates  of  iron  on  the 
cheeks  of  a   gun-carriage. — Breast-Plates,  two  plates  on 
the  face  of  the  carriage. — Dnlidgc-Plalcs,  the  six  plates 
on  the  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage. 
PLA' FEN   (Print.)   or  plntine,  the  plate  of  a  printing-press. 
PLA'TEOHM  (Archit.)  a  row  of  beams  which  support  the 
timberwork   of   any   roof,  and   lie   on   the   top   of   a   wall 
where  the  entablature  ought  to  be  raised  ;  also  a  kind  ol 
terrace-walk  on  the  top  of  a  building. 
I'lati'ohm   (Fort.)  an  elevation  of  earth  made  level  on  the 
rampart  on   which   the   cannon   is   planted;  also  a  sort  ot 
bastion  made  on  a  re-entering  angle. 
I'latfor.m  (Mar.)  ;i  place  on  the  lower  deck,  otherwise  called 
the  orlope,  which  is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded 
men. 
PE.V'TIC   Aspect  (.-Istrol.)   a  ray  cast   from   one  planet  to 
another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the  orb  of  its  own  light. 
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PLA'TI>:U\I  (Mil:.)  nr  Plnlrii,  a  metal  ni  called  from 
the  Spanish  Plata,  silvci',  beeauaC  it  resembles  silver.  It 
was  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  171-S,  and  is  found  in 
small  grains  combined  with  iron  in  Quito  and  other  parts 
of  South  Ameriea.  It  is  reckoned  by  some  to  be  the 
heaviest  of  all  metals,  the  speciHc  gravity  being  from 
20'6  to  23.  When  purified  from  all  extraneous  matter  it 
is  of  a  white  colour;  betwixt  silver  and  tin,  is  malleable 
and  ductile  like  gold  ;  suftjrs  no  alteration  from  the  air, 
and  requires  a  very  vehement  heat  to  render  it  liquid. 
'  PLATO'XIC  Bodies  (Cicom.)  the  five  regular  bodies  so  called, 
because  Plato  treated  of  theni.  [vide  Bodij] 
Platonic  Year  (C/iioii.)  otherwise  called  the  Grrnt  Year ; 
a  period  of  time  determined  bv  the  revolution  of  the  equi- 
noxes, or  the  time  in  which  the  stars  return  to  their  former 
places  in  respect  to  the  equinoxes.  The  Platonic  year, 
according  to  Tvcho  Urahe,  consisted  of  25,816  years  ;  ac- 
cording to  Riccioli,  of  25,920  years;  according  to  Cassini, 
of  21•,^00  years. 
PLATOO'N  (Mil.)  a  small  square  body  of  musqueteers,  such 
as  is  drawn  out  of  a  body  of  foot,  to  strengthen  the  angles 
when  they  form  a  hollow  space. 
PLATTS  {Mar.)  flat  ropes  made  of  jam  to  keep  a  cable  from 

galling. 
PLAT  Vein  (  Vet.)  a  vein  on  the  inside  of  each  fore  thigh 

of  a  horse. 
PLATYCO'IIIA    (Mi-d.)   :7>.c:rvyL.rl^,    a    disease   in    the    eye 
which  prevents   it  from   shutting.     Aret.  de  Sign,  et  Cans, 
dintarn.  1.  I,  c.  7. 
PLATYLO'BIU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Dia- 
delphia,  Order  4  Dceandria. 

Generic  Charnctcr.  Cal.  bellshaped. — Con.  papilionaceous. 
— St  AM.  Jilaments  in  one  set;  anthers  ten. — PinT.  ^erm 
hairy;  sti/le  incurved;  stigma  sharp.— Ver.  legume  pe- 
dicelled ;  seed  seven  or  eight. 
Species.    The  species  is  the  Plafylobium  Jhrmosum,  Orange 
Flat  Pea. 
PLATY0PHTHA'L:SI0N  {Chcm.)   a  name  for  antimony, 
60   called  from   i^ex/u.'ii,  the  eye,  and  ^axtuc,  broad,  be- 
cause it  was  anciently  used  by  females  to  enlarge  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eve. 
PLATYPHY'LLOS  (D  t)a  name  for  the  Qnercns. 
PLA'TYPUS  (Zool.)  a  newly  discovered  animal,  which   is 
said  to  have  the  beak  and  feet  of  a  duck,  but  in  other  re- 
spects to  resemble  a  (juadruped.     Little   is  known  of  this 
animal,  nor  is  it  yet  ascertained  whether  such  really  exists. 
PLATY'SMA  [Jnat)  from  -A:<t5;,  broad;  a  thin  muscle  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  that  assists  in  drawing  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  downwards. 
PLEA    {Law)   that  which  either  party  alleges  in  support  of 
his  own  cause.  —  Common  Plea<:,  such  as  are  held  between 
subject  and  subject. — Picas  of  the  Croxvii,  .suits  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of   the  king.  —  Foreign    Plea,    that   whereby  \ 
matter  is  produced  in  one  court  which  may  be  tried  in  an- 
other..—  Clerk  of  the   Ple;:s,  an   officer  in    the  Exchequer.  ' 
[vide  Clerk'] 
PLE.VDABLE  Brief,  {La-i')   Precepts   in  the  Scotch  Law 
directed  to   the   sheriffs,  who  thereupon  cite  parties,  and 
hear  and  determine  causes. 
PLE.\'DIN'G  (Law)  in  its  general  sense  comprehends  all  the 
proceedings  in    court  from    the    declaration    till    issue   is 
joined;  but  is  more  particularly  taken  for  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  declaration.     Pleadings  are  the  mutual  al- 
tercations betsveen  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  suit, 
which  at  present  are  delivered   in  writing;    but  formerly 
they  were  put  in  by  their  counsel  viva  voce,  in  open  court; 
whence  thej'  were  denominated  by  the  French  word  Parol. 
PLEAS  (Laxc)   vide  Plea.  I 

PLEBAXA'LIS    Ecclesia    (Ecr.)    or    Plehania,    a    Mother 
Church  which  has  one  or  more  subordijiate  chapels. 
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PLEBA.'XUS  (Laxv)  a  rural  dean,  so  called  because  dean- 
eries are  commonly  affi.xed  to-  the  pleOanitv,  or  mother- 
churches. 
PLEBEI  (Ant.)  Plebeians;  that  part  of  the  Ronian  populace, 
or  lower  order  of  the  people,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  Patricians.  They  were  appointed  by  Romulus  to  culti- 
vate the  lands,  to  tend  the  cattle,  and  follow  mechanic 
arts;  but  in  process  of  time  they  arrived  at  places  of  trust 
and  power,  and  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
Dionys.  1.  2  ;  Liv.  passim  ;  Sigon.  de  Sum.  Rom.  c.  G  ;  Man- 
vut.  de  Rom.  Civil,  apnd  Grcev.  Thcs.  Rom.  Antiq.  torn.  1, 
p.  3.  ^ 
PLEBI'SCITA  (Ant.)  Laws  made  at  the  Cotnilia  Tribuni 
on  the  motion  of  the  Tribune,  or  any  plebeian  magistrate, 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Fest,  de  Verb.  Signif. 
PLECTUA'NTMUS  \Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  I* 
Didynamia,  Order  1  Gijninospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cai..  perianth   one-leaved. — Con.  nio- 
nopetalous.  —  Stav.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  germ  four-parted;  sti/le  filiform;    stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  five. 
Species.     The  species  arc  the  Plectranthus  pnnc'atus,  seu 
Oci/mitm,  Dotted  Plectraathus. 
PLECTO'NIA  (Bit.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntandria, 
Order  1  Monogt/nia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.   perianth    onc-lcaved.  —  Con. 
petals  five. — Sta"!.!.  Jilaments  five;   anthers  roundish. — 
I'l&T.  germs  inferior;  sti/le  filiform;  stigma  ovate. — Per. 
bcrri/  oblong  ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Plectonin,  seu  Rhamnus, 
is  a  tree. 
PLECTRO'NIA  (Bo!.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntan- 
dria, Order  1  Monogij'iiu. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  five,  very  short  ;  anthers 
twin. — Viht:.  germ  inferior;  sti/le  filiform  ;  s/;ji)»a  ovate. 
— Per.  berrij  oblong  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Plcctronia  ventosa,  is  a 
tree. 
PLE'CTRUM  (Anat.)  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 

bone,  and  of  the  uvula. 
PLEDGE    (Law)   Plcgins,  a  surety;  whence  Plegiatin,  the 
act  of  suretyship.     Glarivil.  1.  10,  c.  5  ;  Charta  de  Forest. 
This  word  is  also  used  for  a  frank-pledge.  Kitcli.  10;  Lam- 
lard  Archaiannm.   125;  '!■  Inst.  ISO.  —  Pledges  of  Goods, 
are  such   as  are  given  in  pawn  for  money,   or  kept  in  the 
nature  of  a  distress. 
TO  Pledge  oi:e  in  drinking  (Archivol.)  to  be   surety  for   a 
person,  that  while  he  was   drinking  he   should   sutler  no 
harm  ;  a  practice  which  commenced  with  the  Danes,  who 
were  attacked  in  this  manner  frequently  bv  the  natives. 
PLE'DGERY  [Law]   Flegiatio,  Suretyship." 
PLE'DGET  (Snrg.)    a  flat  tent   made  fit  for  laying   on  a 

wound,  as  in  the  case  of  bloodletting,  &c. 
PLE'GIIS    acquietandis    (Law)   a  writ   that    lies   against   a 
surety  if  the  money   be   not  paid   on   the  day  appointed. 
F.  N.  B.  137;  Xew  Nat.  Brev.  270. 
PLEI'ADES  (Astron.)  ^>.i'iv.h<i,  seven  stars  in  the  back  of  the 
bull,  so   called  u.^o  tJ  -tAhv,  i.  e.  from  navigation,  because 
by  their  rising  they  denoted  the  time  for  sailing;  or  from 
the  Pleiades,  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who,  according 
to  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  were  placed  in  the  hea- 
vens.    Aratus  and  Hipparchus  make  them  to  be  seven  in 
number ;  but  Attains  and  (Jeminus  reckon  only  six,  because 
one  of  them  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  whence  Ovid 
says : 
Fast.  1.  3. 

Qu(£  septem  dicip  sez  tamen  esse  solent. 

The  rising  and  setting  of  these  stars  are  celebrated  by  the 
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poets  as  signs  of  the  seasons.    TIius  Hesiod,  in  speaking 
of  tlieir  heliacal  rising  and  cosniical  setting,  says; 
Hes.  de  Opcr.  ].  2,  v,  1. 

KiyfSipiTcc.'  aifTKi  Ji  TripiTrXof/^ivts  Iviavts 

So  likewise  Cicero,  who,  in  his  version  of  Aratus,  calls  the 
Pleiades  Vcrgilitc, 

Hac  parte  locatas 

Parva  VergUias  tenii'i  cum  Ince  videbis, 
Hi£  tenues  parvo  lahentes  lumine  lucent: 
At  magnum  nomensigni,  clarumqne  vacatur 
Prnpterca  ipiad  et  (rslathprimordiu  claret^ 
Hi  post  Jiiherni  prapaiidcns  tempcrU  orlus 
Adnwnetj  xit  nuntdeut  mortaliu  semina  terris. 

So  Festus  Avienus: 

Nam  si  se  i^urgite  toUnnt 

Vcrgili<r,  curvas  infiaia  novaUa  fakes 
J^ercere  dies  ;  si  condunt  square  Jiamm as 
Tellurem  presso  proscindere  lempus  aratvo* 

Tiie  Latin  name  of  VcrgUice  is  derived  from  ver^  the  spring, 
because  the  spring  is  ended  at  their  rising,  which  is  one 
of  the  times  for  taking  the  honey,  as  \ve  learn  from  Vir- 
gil, in  speaking  of  the  bees. 
Virg.Georg.  1.  4,  v.  231. 

Bis  gravidos  coguutffrtus ;  duo  temjyem  messis 
Taiigete  simttl  as  Urris  osteiidit  lionestum 
PleiaSf  et  Oceani  Sjtretos  pedz  reppuiit  umiies, 
Aut  cadem  sidtisfugiciis,  &;c. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Pleiades  are  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ  under  the  name  of  nD*j,  cliimah,  i.  e. 
the  seven  stars.  Jub'w.O;  Arat.in  Phanomcn.  :  Hip- 
jxirch.  in  Arnt.;  Gcni.  c.  M-;  Manil.  Aslronom.  l.l,v.370, 
and  1.  r>,  V.  705,  &c. ;  Plin.  1.  6,  c.  22,  &c. ;  Pclav.  Dis- 
sert. Vnr.  1.  '2,  c.  8,  9  ;  nice.  Almng.  Nov.  1.  6,  c.  3. 

PLENA  Foris  faclura  (Late)  a  forfeiture  of  all  one  has. 

PLE'NAllTY  [Lrnv]  signilics  literally  fulness,  and  is  applied 
to  benefices,  where  a  church  is  filled  or  possessed  by  an 
incumbent,  in  opposition  to  vacation.  Slauiulf.  Prccroqcit. 
C.  8;   Co.  Lilt.  Hi),  &c. 

PLE'NE  admini.'ifravit  (Lnn)  the  plea  of  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator, where  they  have  faithfully  administered  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  before  the  action  that  was  brought 
ap;ainst  them. 

PLf'.NIP(.)TE'NTIARY  (Polil.)  an  ambassador  or  conimls- 
eioner  who  has  full  power  and  autliority  from  his  prince  or 
state  to  treat  with  others  about  a  peace,  or  other  matters 
contained  in  his  commission. 

PLE'NISTS  (Phil.)  a  name  given  to  philosophers  who  do 
not  admit  the  idea  of  a  viicnnm. 

I'LE'NUM  (Phil.)  signifies  literally  a  state  of  fulness,  and 
i;;  particularly  applied  to  the  universe,  every  part  of  which 
was  supposed  b}'  some  philosophers  to  be  full  of  matter; 
in  distinction  from  a  IdciiiDn,  i.  e.  an  empty  state  or  space, 
which  was  attributed  by  others  to  sonic  parts  of  the 
material  world. 

PLE'ONAS.M  (Ilhd.)  zy.wua;^:,:;;  a  figure  of  speech,  which 
consists  in  the  use  of  superfluous  words  to  denote  the 
earnestness  of  the  speaker.  Dioni/s.  de  Vi  Demoslh. 
c.  58. 

ri.i:r)N.\sM  (Gram.)  a  figure  in  the  formation  of  words 
where  a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  cither  to  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  word. 

PLE'RES  Arclucaticon  (Meif.)  a  compound  cephalic  powder. 

PLEIUrSIS   (Med.)  \\<\ii  Plethora. 

PEEltO'TICS  (Mid.)  TAwi. -.«.-'.,  from  sPi-foi.,  to  fill  up ;  me- 
dicines wliich  brerd  flesh  and  fill  up  wounds. 

PLETIiO'UA  (Med.)  !r>i',0*f«,  a  preternatural  fulness  of  the 
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vessels,  arising  either  from  the  want  of  some  natural  eva- 
cuation,   or   from   intemperance  and   high   living,   which 
breeds  an  excess  of  humours. 
PLE'THORIC    (Med.)    ^^A-.e^fty-k,    one   troubled   with   the 

pletlirirn. 
PLE'VIN  (Lou.)  vide  Replevin. 
PLEU'RA  (Aiiat.)  a-AiUfci,  a  double  membrane  which  covers 

all  the  internal  cavit\'  of  the  thorax. 
PLEU'RISY  (.Med.)  TrMvfTnc,  pleuritis ;  an  inflammation  of 

the  pleura. 
PLEUROCOLLE'SIS  (Med.)  an  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to 
the  lungs,  or  some  part  adjacent,  so  called  from  TAit/ft^,  the 
pleura,  and  kiaXuc-i,  to  adiiere. 
PLEUPiODY'NLV  (Med.)  a  pain  in  the  side  from  a  rheu- 
matic affection  of  tlie  pleura. 
PLEURONE'CTES  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic     \ 
Order. 

Generic  Character.  Head  small;  eyes  spherical,  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head,  and  near  each  other ;  mouth 
arched ;  jmvs  unequal ;  budt/  convex  and  coloured  above, 
flat  and  i)aler  beneath  ;  veid  nearer  the  head. 
Species.  This  genus  of  fishes  comprehends  those  that  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Fiat-Fish.  They  swim 
constantly  obliquely,  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
because  they  want  the  air  bladder,  and  frequently  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand.  The  principal  species  arc  the 
— Pleuroncetes  platessa,  the  Plaice.' — I'lcuroneciesjhssus, 
the  Flounder. — Pleuroitectcs  hippoglossiis,  the  IJolibut. 
— Pleuroneetes  limaiida,  the  Dab. — Plciironcctcs  Iccvis, 
the  Smear-Dab. —  Pleuroneetes  solea,  the  Sole. — Pleu- 
roneetes rlinmhns,  the  Pearl. — Pleuroneetes  anctximus,  the 
Turbot. — Pleuroneetes  passer,  the  Whif. 
PLEUROPNEUINTO'MIA  (Med.)  a  mixture  of  pleurisy  and 

peripncumonj'. 
PLEURORTIIO'PNCEA    (Med.)    from   sAtt/pm?,    pleurisy,    | 
iffci;,  Straight,  and  ~'m,  breath  ;  a  disease  in  the  side  when     I 
the  patient  cannot  breathe  unless  he  sit  up. 
PLEUROSTHO'TONOS  [Med.)  from  ^W".  the  side,  and 
lii'a,  to  stretch  ;  a  spasmodic  disease,  in  which  the  body  is     ; 
bent  to  one  side. 
PLEX'US   (Anat.)    a  network   of  vessels,    as   the  —  Plcvus 
curdiaeus,  a  ganglion,  or  network  of  nerves,  formed  from  tire 
union  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  great  sympathetic. — Plexus 
c/ioro/f/cs,  a  network  of  vessels  situated  in  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain. — Plexus  pampiui/ormis,  the  network  of 
vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord. — Plexus  pulmonieus,  a 
ganglion  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
with  the  sympathetic. — Plexus  reticularis,   a  network  of    ' 
vessels  under  the  brain. 
PLFCA  Terne  (Archirol.)  a  small  portion  or  spot  of  ground.    I 
Pi.icA  polonica  (Med.)  a  disease  among  the  Polanders,  which    i 
causes  the  hair  to  cling  together  so  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tricated. 
PLICA'RIA  (Hot.)  Wolf's-Claw,  or  Club-Moss. 
PLICA'TILIS  (.int.)  a  name  for  a  sort  of  Ethiopian  boat,    j 
made  of  leather,  as  is  supposed,  which  was   used   on  the    j 
Nile,  and  was  portable  when  tbey  came  to  tlie  cataracts.        ' 
PLICA'TIIS  (Dot.)  plaited,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
PLI'CHAS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Plechas. 
PLIGHT  {Law)  an  old  word  signifying  the  estate  with  the    \ 
liabit,  and  quality  of   the  land,   rent,    dower,    &c.      Co.    j 
Lit.'12\.  . 

PLI'NL\    (Bof.)    a  genus  of  plants,    Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.     C.\x^.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  five,    t 
—  Stam.  Jilaments   many;  anthers  small.  —  I'isT.  germ 
superior;  .rfy/c  awl-shaped  ;  stigma  simple. — Veu.  drupe   , 
large ;  seeds  single. 
Specie.^.      The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Plinin  crocea. 
Saffron-fruited  Plinia,  native  of  America. — Plinia  pedun- 
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ciilata,    Mi/rtus,  Eiirreiiin,   seu   Ipihitanga,    Red-frultecl 
Plinia,  native  of  Biasil,  &c. 
PLI'NTMIDES  (Archit.)  small  square  tiles  which  served  as 
the  base   of  the  plinth.      V'Univ.   1.  3,  c.  2  ;  Philand.  in 
Vitniv. 
PLI'NTHIUM  (Surg.)  a  name  for  several  machines  to  make 
extension    of    the   limbs.      Oribns,    de   Log.   c.    1.3 ;    de 
Machin.  c.  8. 
Plintiiium  [Archit.)  a  dial- post,      [vide  Plinthus] 
PLI'NTHIUS  {Surg.)  a  fourfold  bandage. 
PLI'NTHUS   [Arcidt.)  1.  The  lowermost  part  of  the  foot  of 
a  pillar,  being  in  the  form  of  a  tile  or  square  brick.    Vitrtiv. 
1.  ;j,  c.  J  ;  Philand.  in  J'itruv.  Bald.  Le.v.  Vitrnv.     2.  Dial 
post  on  which  were  several  sorts  of  dials.    Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  iJ. 
PIJSTOLO'CHIA    {Bot.)    a  kind   of  wild   mallow.     Plin. 

1.  2;5.  c.  8. 
PLO'C.-\M.\  {Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,   Class  5  Penlandria, 
Order  1  Mnn.gijnia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petal 

one. — SrAM.  Jllaments  five;  anthers  erect Pi'ST.  germ 

inferior;    sti/!e  filiform;    stigma    simple.  —  Per.   tliree 
celled;  .teed  one. 
Species.     The  species  is  ihe  Plncaina  peiidula,  Pendulous 
Plocama. 
PLO'C.\MOS   Isidis  {Bot.)  a  shrub   that  grows  in  the  sea 

like  coral.     Plin.  1.  13,  c.  25. 

PLO'CE  [Rhet.)  ->Mv.,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  wherein  a  word 

is,  by  way  of  emphasis,  so  separated  that  it  expresses,  not 

only  the  tiling  signified,  but  also  some  other  thing  nearly 

allied  to  it.     Dionys.  in  .Jnd.  Thucijd. 

PLO'NKETS  (Cum.)  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

PLOT  (Sitrveij.)  the  plan  or  draught  of  any  parcel  of  ground; 

as  a  field,  manor,  &c. 
PLOTT  [Com.)  a  silver  coin  of  Sweden  worth  about  \s.  Gd. 
PLO'TTING  (Survei/.)  the   describing  or  laving  down   on 
paper  the  several  lines,  angles,  ike.  of  a  tract  of  land  that 
has  been  surveyed  or  measured. — Plotting  Scale,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  chiefly  used  for  the  plotting  of  grounds. 
PLO'TUS  (Ont.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  An.icres. 

Generic  Character.     Bill  straight,   pointed,   and   toothed  ; 
nostrils  a  slit  near  the  base ;  legs  short,  all  the  toes  con- 
nected. 
Specie:.     Birds  of  this  genus  have  a  small  head  and  long 
slender  neck  which  they  dart  forward   in  catchinjj  fish, 
which  are  their  principal  food  ;  whence,  in  English,  they 
are  called  by   the  name   of  the   Darter.     They  inhabit 
the  Brazils,  and  other  parts  of  South  Ainerica. 
PLO'VEll  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  bird,  the   I'luvintis  of  Gessner, 
and  Charadriiis  of  LiiinEeus,  which  frequents  the  shores  of 
England  early  in  the  spring,  and  migrates  in  the  autumn. 
The  word  Plover  is  derived  from  the  trench  name  Pluvier, 
which,  according  to  Belon,  was  given  to  tiiis  bird.    "  Pour 
ce  qu'on   le  prend  mieux  en  temps  pluvieux  qu'en  nulle 
autre  saison.     Bclou.  Oijsean.x.  200  ;  Gessn.  de  Avib.  711'. 
PLO'W-ALMS  (Archceol.)  one  perny  anciently  paid  to  the 

church  for  every  plow-land.     Mon.  Angl.  torn.  1,  p.  256. 
PLOW-BOTE  (Archceol.)  a  right  of  tenants  to  take  wood 

to  repair  ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  &c. 
PLOW-L.\ND  (Archceol.)  the  same  as  a  hide  of  land. 
PLOW-MO'NDAY    (Archceol.)     the    next    monday    after 
twelfth-day,  when  the  plowmen  in  the  north  country  draw 
a  plow  from  door  to  door  and  beg  plow-money  to  drink.       | 
PLOVV'-J'ILVER  (Archceol.)  money  paid  formerly  by  some 

tenants  in  lieu  of  service  to  plough  the  lord's  lands. 
PLUKENE'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.,  petals  four.  — 
Sx.-iM.  filaments  eight ;  anthers  erect.  —  Pist.  germ 
quadrangula  ;  sti/le  filiform;  stigma  peltate. —  Per.  cap- 
sule depressed :  seeds  solitary. 
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Species.     The   single   species   is  the  I'lnnhcnelia  volubilis, 
native  of  both  the  Indies. 
PLUM  (Bot.)  the  Priinns  of  Linnsus. 

PLCM^Ti  (Ant.)  the  round  plates  uf  iron  vihich  composed 
the  ancient  armour  that  encircled  the  arms,  legs,  &c. 
They  were  so  called  because  they  resembled  feathers ; 
whence  the  cuirasses  themselves  were  called  plnmatcc. 
Serv.  in  jEn.  1.  11,  v.  770;  Veget.  ].  3,  c.  22. 
PLU'MAGE  (Falcon.)    the  feathers  under   the  wing  of  a 

hawk. 
PLUMB  (Carpent.)    the   same    as   perpendicular.  —  Plitmh- 
Line,  or  Plumb-Rule,  a  plummet  used   by  carpenters,  &c. 
to  find  whether  a  pillar  or  wall  stand  upright. 
PLUMBA'GINE  (Metal.)  lead  mingled  wuh  silver. 
PLUMB  A'GO  (Min.)  Black  Lead,  an  ore  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  which  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  charcoal, 
and  is  found  native  in  different  parts   of  the  world  :  it  is  a 
genus  of  infiammablc  substances  under  the  name  of  Gra- 
j)hites  m  the  LimiaDan  system. 
Plumbago  (Bot.)    a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5   Pentandria, 
Order  1  Moiwgynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petal  one. — Stam.  Jilaments  five;  anlhers  small. — PisT. 
germ  ovate;  siiylc  simple;  stigma  slender. —  Pun.  none; 
seeds  single. 
Species.      The  species   are  perennials,   as  the — Plumba'ro 
europea,  seu  Lepidum,   European  Leatherwort. — Plum- 
bago  zclanica,    Radix,    seu    Schelti,    Ceylon    Leadwort, 
&c.      Clus.    Hist.;   Dod.    Pcmpt.;  Baiih.Hist.;   Bauh. 
Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;    Parle.   Theal.  Bot.;    Rail  Hist.; 
Tonrn.  Inst. 
PLU.MBA'TA  (Ant.)  a  scourge  used  by  the  Romans,  which 
was  so  called  because   it  w.is  armed  with  lead.     Prudent. 
TTSfl  s!<fi.  1.  10,  v.  1  10;  Stiidas. 
PLUMBA'TiE  (Mil.)  leaden  balls  which  were  shot  out  of 

cross-bows  by  the  Romans.      Veget.  1.  4',  c.  29. 
PLU'.MBE RS,"  Com;;n«y   if,    (Her.)  this   com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  Ifill.     Their  armo- 
rial  ensigns  are,    as    in   the    annexed  figure, 
"  The  field  or,  on  a  chevron  between  a  mallet, 
sable,  and  two  plummets,  azure,  in  cliief,  and 
a  level  of  the  second  in  base,  two  soldering 
irons  in  saltire,  entres  a  cutting  knife  and  a 
shaving  honk,  argent." 
PLU'.VIU-LINE  (Carpent.)  vide  Plumb. 
PLU'MBUM  (Min.)  a  genus  of  metals  of  a   bluish    white 
colour,  which  blackens  in  the  air,  is  soft  and  malleable,  a 
little   ductile  and   tenacious,    not   sonorous,    staining   the 
fingers  of  a  bluish  colour  :  it  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  gives 
a   solution    of   a   sweetish    taste,    precipitating    a   yellow 
powder  if,  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  potash  be  added 
to  the  solution.     The  priiicipal  species  are  the — Plumbum 
vativum,  Native  Lead. — Plumbum   oehreum.   Earthy  Lead 
Ore,    or    White    Opake   Lead   t)re.  —  Plumbum    vitreum. 
Glass  of  Lead. — Plumbum  spatosum.  White  Lead  Ore,  or 
Carbonate  of  Lead. — Plumbum  flavum.  Yellow  Lead  Ore, 
or   Molybdate  of  Lead. — Plumbum  vircns,  Phosphate   of 
Lead. — Plumbum  arsenicatum,  Arseniate  of  Lead. — Plum- 
bum vitriolatum,  Sulphate  of  Lead. — Plumbum  plumbago, 
Compact  Galena. — Plumbum  galena.  Common  Galena. 
Plu.mbu-M  ustum  (Chem.)  a  composition  made  of  two  parts 

lead  and  one  part  sulphur. 
PLUME  (Mech.)  a  set  of  ostrich  feathers  prepared  for  orna- 
ment. 
Plume  (Falcon.)  the  general  colour  or  mixture  of  the  feathers 

of  a  hawk. 
Plume  (Bot.)  Plumula,  that  part  of  the  seed   of  a  plant, 
divided  at  its  loose  end  into  several  pieces  like  a  bunch  of 
feathers.     This  word  is  also  taken  for  what  is  otherwise 
called  the  Acrospire  in  corn. 
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PI.UME'RIA  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  pUuits,  Chiss  5  Pcnlamhia., 
Order  1   Moiiogi/iiia. 

Generic  CItarnclcr.  Cal.  peri n>: I h  five-parted. —  Cor.  pettil 
one. — StAM.Jilnments  five  ;  tnil/icrs  converging. — 1'ist. 
nenn  oblong;  i//y/f  scarcely  any  ;  i//>jm«i  double. — Peii. 
follicles  two  ;  sreils  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  tlic — Pliimeria  ruhrn, 
Ncriiivi,  Jusniinum,  seu  Clemntix. — Pliinterin  alba,  White 
riumeria. — Plumcria  pudica,  Close-flowered  I'lunieria, 
(S.C. 
PLU'MING  (Falcon.)  is  when  a  hawk  seizes  on  a  foul   and 

plucks  the  feathers  from  its  body. 
PL'UiM.MKT    (Mrch.)    a   i)luinb-line    used    by    carpenters, 

masons,  &c.  ;  also  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
PI.UMO'SUS  (jiul.)  pknuose,  an  epithet  for  a  bristle  or 
down  ;  .tela  plumma,  a  plumose,  or  feathered  bristle,  having 
hairs  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  main  bristle  ;  pappus 
pliiDiosus,  a  plumose,  or  feathered  down,  as  in  Crcjns, 
Sciirzoiiera,  and  Trugopngon. 
PLU'MULA  (Bol.)  the  piunie,  or  ascending  scaly  part  of 

the  Ciirailinu,  or  Heart  of  the  seed. 
PLU'NCiEON  (Oni.)  another  name  for  the  Diver. 
PLU'NCil'lR   (M(cli.)  a  solid  brass  cylinder  used  as  a  forcer 

in  forcing  pumps. 
PLU'NKI'ri"  Ctloiir  (\at.)  a  sort  of  blue  colour. 
PLUHA'LITY  (I.an')  signihes  literally  a  number  more  than 
one,  and  is  mostly  applied  to  benefices;  when  a  clergyman 
holds    more   benelices    than    one,    he    is    said    to    hold    a 
plurality. 
PLU'HIKS  (I.a:v)  i.  e.  many  limes;  a  term  applied  to  a  writ 
that  issues  in  the  third  ])lace  after  two  former  «rits  have 
been  sent  out  without  effect. 
PLUS  (J/ficlj.)  i.  e.  more  ;   the  allirinative  or  positive  sign, 
marked  thus  +,  is  so  called  because  it  denotes  addition  ; 
as  4  -f-  G  =  10,  i.  e.  '!•  plus  G  equal  to  10. 
PLUSII  (Meeli.)  cloth  made  either  of  silk,  as  velvet ;  or  of 

hair,  as  shag. 
PLU'TEl  (.7.'.7,)  a  sort  of  military  machines  in  the  form  of 
arched  waggons,  with  three  wheels  so  conveniently  placed 
that  they  would  move  cither  way  with  e(|ual  ease.  Cccs. 
lie  Hell.  Civ.  \.'.'>,  c.  23;  Q.  Curt.  I.  5,  c.  3 :  .Immian. 
1.  19,  c.  .5;  I'egd.  I.  'I',  c.  15;  Luilor.  Orig.  1.  IS,  c.  ii ; 
Lips.  Polinre.  1.  I,  c.  7. 
PLUVlA'.MKTEll  (Meeli.)   a   maehinc    for   nieaanlng   the 

qu.mtity  of  rain  that  falls. 
TO  I'lA'  (Com.)  to  attend  at  a  certain  place  for  the  pnr|)ose 

of  getting  fares  either  (or  coaches  or  vessels. 
PLY'l:,ll  (Mar.)  a  vei^sel  that  makes  great  advances  in  plying 

or  sailing  against  the  wind. 
PLY'EKS  (.Mieh.)  a  sort  of  tongs  or  pincers. 
PLYNTE'UIA    (Aiil.)    ;r;>^>-^fi«,    a   festival    celebrated    at 
Athens  in  honour  of  iMinervaon  the  twenty-sixth  of  Thar- 
galion,  with   certain   mysterious  observances   unlawl'ul   to 
be   revealed,    whieh   were   performed   by  certain   persons 
called  !7pi.^iif/i7«r,  who  stripped  the  statue  of  Minerva  and 
washed  it ;  whence  the  nan}e  of  the  festival,  from  x>mu,  to 
wash.     Pint,  in  Atcihiacl. 
PNEUM-VnCS,  s-Mw/AKTuk,  from  suStvi/,  breath,  or  wind; 
the  doctrine  whicli  treats  of  the  properties  and  effects  of 
air.     The  principal   properties  of  air  are   its  fiuidity,   its 
weight,  and  its  elasticity. 

Fliiidili/  of  the  air.  The  fluidity  of  tlieair  is  manifest  from 
the  fncillly  with  which  bodies  traverse  it,  and  still  nun-e 
so  from  the  inipos.sibiiity  of  ever  condensing  it  into  a  solid 
form  ;  (or  whether  confined  in  glass  vessels  for  ever  so 
long  a  period,  condensed  by  the  most  powerful  pressure, 
or  exposed  to  the  utmost  degree  of  cold,  artificial  or 
natural,  it  has  never  yet  been  found  to  be  deprived  ol' 
its  fluidity. 
Weiglit,  or  gravilij  of  the  air.     The  gravity  of  the  air  is 
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sensibly   demonstrated  by  experiments  :  for  if  the  hand 
be  laid  close  upon  one  end  of  a  vessel,  out  of  which  the 
air  is  drawn  at  the  other  end,  it  soon  feels  the  load  of  the 
incumbent  atmos|)here;  also,  if  two  hollow  hemispheres, 
oT  about  four  iiulies  in  diameter,   exactly  fitting  each 
other,  be  emptied  of  air,  they  will  be  pressed  together 
by  the  superincumbent  air  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require 
IHH  pounds'  weight  to  separate  them.     And,  as  a  further 
jjroof  that  they  arc  thus  forcibly  held  together  by  the 
air,  if  they  be  suspended  in  an  exhausted  receiver,"  they 
(piickly  separate  of  themselves  and   fall  asunder.      On 
the  discovery  of  this  principle  it  was  that  Torrieelli  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  barometer  for  measuring  the 
weight  of  the  atmospliere  and  its  variations,    in  order 
thereby  to  determine  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
Barometer.     Of  the  common  barometer,  as  it  was  invented 
by  Torrieelli,  a  representation  is  given  in  fig.  3,  I'late  55, 
consisting  of  .\  15,  a  glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  and  her- 
metically sealed  at  the- other  .\  ;  having  its  diameter  about 
one  third  or  one-l'ourth  of  an  inch  ;   its  length  thirty-three 
or  thirty-four  inches.     This  is  filled  with  purified  mercury, 
so  exactly  as  not  to  have  any  air  over  it,  nor  ariv  bubbles 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  which  is  best  ell'ected 
by  means  of  a  small  paper,  or  glass  funnel  with  a  capil- 
lary  tube.     The   orifice  of  the   tube  being  completely 
filled  after  this  manner,  is  then  closely  pressed  by  the 
finger,    so   as   to   exclude  any  air  between  it  and  the 
mercury.     The  tid)e  thus  stopped  is  then  immersed  in 
quick.-ilver ;  and   the  finger  being  withdrawn,  the  mer- 
cury will  descend  to  some  place,  as  E,  between  twenty- 
eight  and   thirty-one  inches  above  the  mercury,  F,  in 
the  bason  C  D;  these  being  the  limits  between  which  it 
always  stands  near  the  surl'ace  of  the  eartli  or  sea.     In 
common  barometers  now  in  use,  whieh  are  called  wea- 
ther glasses,  the  spaces  between  G  and  F  are  marked  on 
a  scale  placed  on  the  side  of  a  tube,  divided  into  inches, 
tenths,  and  hundredths  of  an  inch.     Besides  the  lowest 
linnt  at  G  is  marked  stormy,    and  the  higiiest,   H,  is 
marked  very  dry  for  sunnner,  and  very  hard  frost  for 
winter,  &e.     Instead  of  the  detached  vessel,  C  D,  the 
modern  barometer  tubes  are  curved  at  the  bottom. 
F.lasticily  of  the  air.     The  elasticity  of  the  air  or  its  capa- 
city to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  other  bodies,   by  con- 
tracting its  volume,  is  proved  by  innumerable  examples, 
,     and  is  the  cause  of  an  infinite  variety  of  effects.     One  of 
the  nuist  obvious  instances  in  which  this  property  is  ren- 
dered visible,  is  that  of  a  blown  bladder,  which,  being 
]n-essed   in    the  hand,  makes  a  sensible  resistance  from 
t!ie  included  air,  and  on  the  removal  or  diminulion  of 
the  pressure,  the  compressed  parts  restore  themselves  to 
their  former  round  figure.     On  this  principle  of  the  con- 
densation and  expansion  of  the  air  ilepend  the  structure 
and  use  of  the  air-gun,  the  ihermumeter,   the  air-pump, 
and  the  air-balloon. 
Air-Cnn.     The  air-gun  is  a  machine  for  propelling  bullets 
with  great  violence,  by  the  condensation  of  tlieair.    Air- 
guns  are  of  various  construelion  ;  one  of  which,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  'J,  did'ers  from  the  conmion  gun  in  nothing 
except  the  copper  ball,  c,  which  is  fixed  to  the  under  part 
of  the  lock,  /;,  for  the  reception  of  the  condensed  air  with 
which  it  is  charged  by  means  ol'  a  .syringe.     A  portion 
of  this  condensed  air,   being   then  let  out  through  the 
aperture  of  the  lock,  acts  upon  the  contents  of  the  barrel 
H.1  as  to  drive  tlieni  out  after  the  manner  of  gnnjiowdcr. 
In  this  way,  if  the  gun  be  reloaded,  it  may  be  discharged 
by  means  of  another  portion  of  the  air,  and  the  process 
may  be   repeated   fifteen   m-  sixteen   times,   before  the 
(inantity  of  air  in  the  ball  be  exhausted. 
Tlurmonuter.     As  the  elasticity  of  air  is  well  known  to  he 
increased  by  heat,  and  diminislicd  by  cold,  the  tliermumetci 
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is  an  invention  founded  on  this  principle  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold  in  any  body. 
Thermometers  were  at  first  constructed  by  means  of  rare- 
fied air,  and  afterwards  by  the  rarefaction  and  condensa- 
tion of  spirit  of  wine  ;  but  mercury  having  been  found  to 
be  the  best  fluid  for  measuring  equal  variations  of  heat,  by 
corresponding  variations  in  its  own  temperature,  it  has 
been  most  generally  adapted  in  the  construction  of  these 
instruments.  The  thermometers  most  in  use  at  present 
are  Fahrenheit's,  lleaumer's,  and  the  Frencli  centri- 
grade.  These  differ  principally  in  the  division  of  the 
space  between  the  two  points,  called  the  boiling  and  the 
J'i'ecziitg  points.  The  freezing  point  of  Falirenheit's  ther- 
mometer, of  which  a  representation  is  given  in  fig.  4,  is 
32°;  the  boiling  point  is  212°;  consequently  the  inter- 
mediate points  are  180°.  Those  in  Reauraer's  are  SO", 
and  those  in  the  centrigrade  are  100;  which  three  num- 
bers are  in  the  proportion  of  9,  4,  5,  and  are  easilj' 
reducible  one  into  the  other. 

Air-Fump.  The  air-pump,  which  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  air's  elasticity,  is  an  instrument  which, 
in  a  particular  manner,  displays  the  properties  and  uses 
of  tlie  air.  By  the  help  of  this  machine  the  air  may  be 
so  exhausted  out  of  a  proper  vessel  as  to  leave  a  vacuum, 
or  at  least  so  much  of  a  vacuum,  as  to  show  the  eifects 
which  arise  from  the  want  of  this  important  fluid  on  all 
bodies  animate  and  inanimate.  Many  contrivances  have 
been  resorted  to  by  different  persons  to  bring  this  ma- 
chine to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection  ;  and 
in  fig.  1  a  representation  is  given  of  one,  which  is  looked 
upon  to  be  among  the  completest.  In  wliatever  form 
this  machine  is  made,  its  operation  is  the  same.  The 
handle  or  winch  works  the  rack- bar  and  piston  up  and 
down  in  the  barrel,  by  which  means  a  barrel  of  the  con- 
tained air  is  drawn  out  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  in 
the  following  manner  :  by  pushing  the  piston  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  where  the  air  is  prevented 
escaping,  by  Its  elasticity  it  opens  the  valve  of  the  piston 
and  escapes  upwards  ;  then  raising  the  piston  up,  the 
external  atmosphere  shuts  down  Its  valve,  and  a  vacuum 
would  be  made  below  It,  but  for  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
pipe,  &c.  which,  now  raising  the  valve  In  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  rushes  in  and  fills  it  again,  till  the  whole  air 
in  ihe  receiver  and  barrel  be  of  one  density,  but  less 
than  It  was  before  the  stroke,  in  proportion  as  the  sum 
of  all  the  capacities  of  the  receiver,  pipe,  and  barrel 
together.  Is  to  the  same  sum  wanting.  Thus  the 
air  In  the  receiver  is  diminished  at  each  stroke  of  the 
piston,  by  the  quantity  or  content  of  the  barrel  or  cylin- 
der, and  therefore  always  in  the  same  proportion  ;  so 
that,  by  thus  repeating  the  operation  a  number  of  times, 
the  air  Is  rarefied  to  any  proposed  degree. 

Air-Dalloon.  On  all  the  three  above-mentioned  properties 
of  the  air  depend  the  construction  of  the  machine  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  air-balloon  ;  for  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  any  body  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmo- 
spheric air  will  be  buoyed  up  in  it  and  ascend,  the  air- 
balloon  is  a  machine  so  contrived,  that  its  whole  mass, 
including  the  covering,  contents,  and  appendages,  I3  of 
less  specific  gravitv  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  In  which 
it  rises.  This  is  eft'ected  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  5,  by  the  help  of  whicli  the  balloon  is  de- 
prived of  the  common  air,  and  filled  with  Inflaaniiable  air. 
The  two  tubs,  A  A,  being  inverted  in  larger  tubs,  a  tin 
tube,  E,  is  fixed  in  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  each, 
to  which  are  tied  the  silken  tubes  of  the  balloon.  Each 
of  the  tubs  is  surrounded  by  several  strong  casks,  so 
regulated  in  number  and  capacity,  as  to  be  less  than 
half  full  when  the  materials  are  equallj'  distributed.  The 
balloon  that  is  to  be  filled  is  suspended,  as  at  CDF; 
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and  all  the  common  air  being  expelled  from  it,  and  its 
silken  tubes  fastened  to  the  tubes,  E  E,  the  balloon  will 
soon  be  inflated   by  the  inflammable  air,  and  support 
itself  without    the   help    of  the  rope,    G  H.      As    the 
filling  advances  the  net  Is  adjusted  round  it,  and  the 
cords  proceeding  from  the  nets  are  lastened  to  the  hoop, 
INI  N  ;    the   boat,    I  K,    being  also  suspended  from  the 
hoop,  M  N,  the  aeronauts  seated  therein,  and  the  lateral 
ropes  slipped  off,  the  machine  thus  filled  ascends,  as  it 
is  exhibited  at  L.     The  inflanunable  air,  which  Is  requi- 
site for  filling  a  balloon  of  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  must 
be  procured  from  upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds  of 
iron  turnings,  four  thousand  pounds  of  vitriolic  acid,  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  water,     [vide  CliemistnA 
PNEUMA'TOCELE    (Med.)     z„vu.y.-^o.>,>.,,     from     vr,wu,cc, 
breath,  and  >^n>>ri,  a  rupture  ;   a  hernia,  from  wind  In  the 
scrotum.     Gal.  Dcf,  Med. 
PNEUMATO'DES  (Med.)  ^^w/,^.^^:.,  one  who  is  troubled 
with  a  shortness  of  breath.     Gal.  Exeges. ;  Foes.  Oeconom. 
Hippocrat. 
PNEUMATO'LOGY  (Lil.)   from  t.sJ,«.«,   breath  or  spirit, 

and /.o-/"?,  a  dl.<course  ;  an  account  of  spirits. 
PNEU.MATOMPHALUS     (Med.)     r.>ivy.c,T^,y.<p:i>.cc,     from 
xnuu,cc,  breath  or  wind,  and  ow-ipx/io?,  the  navel ;  a  swelling 
in  the  navel  occasioned  by  wind.     Gal.  E.tegcs. 
PNEUMATOSIS  (Med)  ;.-.i^;>t,«7^,r,?,  Inflation;  the  Emphj/- 
sema,  a  windy  swelling ;   a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Ca- 
chexicr,   Order  lulumescenliic,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
PNEUMO'NIA  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  a  ge- 
nus of  diseases  In  the  Class  Fi/rccice  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
PNEUMO'NIC   (Med.)    an  epithet   for   medicines  that   are 

fitted  for  the  lungs. 
PNEUMO'RA  (Eiit.)  a  genus  of  Insects,  of  the  Ilemipterous 
Order,  having  the  body  ovate  and  inflated  ;  head  inflected; 
thorax  convex  ;  wing  cases  deflected  ;  legs  formed  for  run- 
ning. 
PO'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria,   Order  2 
Digynia. 
Generic   Character.      Cal.    many-flowered. — Cor.    two- 

valved Stam.  Jilaments  three  ;  anthers  forked. — Pi.sT. 

germ  roundish  ;  styles  tv/o  ;  stigmas  similar. — Vlr.  none  ; 
seeds  single. 
Specie.:.     The  species  are  perennials.  Us  the — Poa  aquatica, 
seu  Gramen,  Water  or  Reed  Meadow-Grass. — Poa  al- 
pina,  Alpine  Jleadovv-Grass. — Pcalaxa,  Loose  Meadow- 
Grass. — Foa  praten.'iis.  Great  Meadow-Grass. — Fou  an- 
gusti folia.  Narrow-leaved  IMeadow-Grass,   &c. ;  but  the 
— Foa    annua.    Annual    Meadow-Grass. — Foa   barbata, 
Bearded  Meadow-Grass,  &c.  are  annuals.     C/us.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.   Hist.;   Bauh.  Fin.;    Ger.   Herb.;   Fark.    Theat. 
Bot.  ;   Raii  Hist.  ;   Tourn.  Inst. 
PoA  is  also  the  Festuca  decumbcns  of  Linnaeus. 
TO  POACH  (Lam)  to  take  game  by  unlawful  means,  or  pri- 
vately, and  without  lawful  authority. 
PO'CxVRU  iOrn.)  a  Jklexlcan  bird,   of  the   duck  tribe,  the 

Anas  fulva  of  LInnius. 
POCELLA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Agaricus  of  Llnna?us. 
PO'CKET  (Mech.)  a  bag  which  forms  the  part  of  any  gar- 
ment.— Focket-book;  a  book  which  any  one  carries  about 
with  him  in  his  pocket. 
Pocket  oJ  hops  (Com.)  a  bag  so   called,  in  which  liops  are 

sold. — Pocket  of  zvool,  the  quantity  of  half  a  sack. 
POCKET-HAYS  (.Sport.)  .short  nets  for  taking  pheasants  alive. 
POCKET-SHERIFF  (Latv)  a  person  who  isappointed sheriff 
by  the  king  himself,  and  who  is  not  one  of  the  three  nomi- 
nated In  the  Exchequer. 
PO'CKWOOD  (Bot.)  the  Guaiacum  njjicinule  of  Linnaeus. 
PO'CO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  a  little  less.  In  opposition 
to  piu,  a  little   more ;    as  jjoco  largo,  not  so  slow ;  poco- 
presto,  not  so  quick. 
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PODA'GRA  (Med.)  the  gout. 

PODAGUA'UIA  (Dot.)  the  .T.gnpndium  of  Linnrcus. 
PODE'UIS  {Ant.)  zo\:t„  a  long  garment,  down  to  the  feet, 
without  plaits  or  wrinkles,  which  priests  and  soldiers  used. 
Hesyclnii^. 
PODl'SMUS    {Ani.)    a    measuring    of    land   hy    the    feet. 

Frontiii. 
PO'DIUM  (Arc/lit.)  1.  An  open  galler)'  or  balcony  on  the  ex- 
terior walls  of  a  house.    Vitruv.  1.  'i,  c.  3.     2.  'J'hat  part  of 
the  theatre  next  to  the  orchestra.      Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  7  ;  Pin-  ' 
land,  in   I'ilniv.  ' 

PODOl'IIY'LLUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Poljj- 
nndrin.  Order  1  Alunogijnin. 

Generic    Cliaractrr.      Caj..  pcrinnt/i   three-leaved. —  Con. 
petals  nine. — Spam.  Jilamentx   many  ;    anthers   larue. —  ' 
PisT.  germ  roundish;  style  none;  stigma   bluiU. — Per. 
berry  ovate ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Podr.phyJIttm  pcltntum. 
PODU'RA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Apterous  Order, 
having  the  ///;  hiiid :  Jeclers   four;  eyes  two,   composed  of 
eight  facets  ;   antemicv  filiform  ;    body  scaly ;    tail  forked  ; 
/eg^i  six,  formed  for  running. 

Species.     Insects  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  Spring-Tail, 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  various  plants  :  the  larva  and  pupa 
are  six-footed  and  nimble,    resembling  the  perfect  in- 
sect. 
PQLN'ITENTIA'RIUS  (Ecc.)  one  that  hears  confessions  and 

enjoins  penances. 
POLNO'E  (I>of.)  the  Valeria  indica  of  Linnaeus. 
POJRI'NSII  (Dot.)  the  Sapindus  laurifolius  of  Linnrcus. 
POE'TIC  licences  (Poet.)  vide  Licence. 

POE'TICAL  ridng  audsetting  of  the  stars  (Aslron.)  so  called 
from  the  ancient  poets,  who  referred  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  stars  to  the  sun.     They  were  distinguished  into  the 
heliacal,  cosmical,  and  achroniral.      [vide  Astronomy'] 
PO'ETIIY,  in  the  Greek  toiWis,   from  jtcAu,  to  make,  is  so 
called  because  the  poet's  art  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  crea- 
tive art,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  fiction   represented  by 
means  of  language.     The  two  principal  parts  of  poetry  are, 
therefore,    the   fiction,    or   invention,    whicli    respect   the 
thoughts,  and  the  language,  or  diction,  which  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  the  thoughts  are  conveyed  to  others.     It  is 
mlmitted,  iiowever,  most  generally  by  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  versification,   >.r/oi,  iiAij:,sr(ac,  or  any  sort  of  mea- 
sured language   is  but  an  incidental   part  of  poetry.     A 
poem  consists,  therefore,  in  the  fir^t  place,  of  fiction  ;  the 
subject    of  the   fiction   is  .u-Jdoc,    the  fable,    to  which  be- 
longs  one  whole   and   complete  action,   which   forms   the 
groundwork  of  the  fable.     The  parts  of  the  action  are,  ac- 
cording to   Aristotle,   ■^tVi?,   i.  e.  the  connexion,  conipre- 
hendin"-  all  the    circumstances  from    the    commencement 
to  the  transition  in  the  story  from  good  to  ill,  or  the  con- 
trary; and  .^.c/o-i?,  i.e.  the  resolution,  which  answers  to  the 
developcment  of  the  plot.     That  which  is   incidentally  in- 
Berted  in  the  story  is  called  the  episode. 
Poetry,  ill  respect  to  the  subject,  is  distinguished  into  Bu- 
colics,   Satires,    Epigrams,    Elegiac  verse,   &c.     In  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  representation,  into  the — Epnjiada, 
or  Epic  Poetry,  where  words  only  are  used  in  rehearsing 
the  deeds  of  some  hero,  which,  from  the  subject,  is  also 
called  heroic  ve7-se. — Inmliics,  a  particular  kind  of  verse, 
consisting  mostly  of  iambic  feet,  which  is  much  used  in 
satire. — Lyric  Poetry,  where  music  conies  in  to  aid  the 
words:  this  sort  of  jjoetry  is  mostly  employed  in  singing 
the  praises  of  the  gods,  and   consists  of  hymns,  odes, 
the  pa;an,    ditliyranibus,  &c. —  Dramatic  Poetry,  where 
both  actions  and  words  are  employed. 
POET'.S  cassia  (Bot.)  the  Osyris  of  Linnxus,  a  shrub. 
PO'GGE  (/(■/(.)  a  .sort  of  liull-IIead,  the  Cottus  cataphractus 
of  Linnseus,  a  fish  having  the  head  larger  than  the  body. 
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It  inhabits  the  European  coasts,  and  feeds  on  small  crabs 
and  other  aquatic  insects. 
PO'HLIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Cryplngamia,  Order 

I\Iusci. 
POI'N.SON   (Man.)   a  little  sharp-pointed   iron,  fixed  in  a 
wooden  handle,  with  which  horses  or  other  animals  are 
goaded  on. 
POINT  {(icom.)  is  defined  by  Euclid   to  be  that  which  has 
neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness. — Point  cif  contrary 
flexure,  the  point  of  a  curve  wherein  it  is  bent  or  infiected 
to  a  part  contrary  to  that  which  it  tended  to  before. 
Pi'iNT  (Mar.)  the  thirty-second  part  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass when  the  whole  circle  is  divided  into  thirty-two  parts, 
called  the  points  nf  the  comjiass,  which  are  at  the  distance 
of  1  r^  15' from  each  other;  hence  5°  37'  jO"  is  the  distance 
of  the  half  points,  and  2'  iS'  i.V  the  distance  of  the  (juarter 
points. 
Point  (Geog.)  a  low  arm  of  the  shore  which  projects  into  the 
sea,  or  into  a  river,  beyond  the  contiguous  part  of  the  beach. 
Point  (Astron.)  a  term  applied  to  certain  parts  or  places 
marked  in  the  heavens,  and  distinguished  by  peculiar  epi- 
thets, as  the  four  grand  divitions  in  the  horizon,  namely, 
East,   West,   North,    and  South.      The   points  where  the 
Eicliptic  and  the  Equator  intersect  are  called   Equinoctial 
Points,    or   more  particularly   the   Vernal   Point   for  that 
where  the  sun  ascends  the  North  Pole,  and  the  Autumnal 
Point  where  he  descends  towards  the  South.     Tlie  highest 
and  lowest  points  of  the  Ecliptic  are  called  Solstitial  Points; 
the  former  of  which  is  the  Estival,  or  Summer  Point ;  the 
latter  the   Brumal,   or   Winter   Point. — I'oints  of  station, 
those  degrees  of  the  zodiac  in   which  a  planet  seems  to 
stand  quite  still. 
Point  (Man.)  a  horse  is  said  to  niak?  a  point  when  working 
upon  volts   he  does  not  observe  the  round  regularly,  but 
putting  a  little  out  of  his  ordinary  ground,  makes  a  sort  of 
angle  or  point  by  his  circular  tread. 
Point  (Mas.)  a  mark  or   note  anciently  used  to   distinguish 

the  tones. 
Point  (Her.)  a  name  for  several  abatements,     [vide  Ahatc- 

vtents] — Points  of  the  escutcheon,     [vide  Pointj] 
Point  (Gram.)  vide  Points. 

Point  (Opt-)  a  term  applied  on  several  occasions  to  the  rays 
of  light. — Point  of  concourse,  that  point  w  here  the  visual 
rays  inclining  towards  each  other,  and  being  sutficiently 
lengthened,  meet  together,  and  are  limited  in  the  middle, 
and  across  the  axis. —  I'oint  of  dispersion,  that  point  wherein 
the  rays  begin  to  diverge,  commonly  called  the  virtual 
focus, — Point  of  incidence,  that  point  upon  the  surface  of 
a  glass,  or  any  body,  on  which  a  ray  of  light  falls. — Point 
of  re/lection,  the  point  from  which  a  ray  is  refiected. — 
— Point  nf  refraction,  that  point  in  the  refracting  surface 
where  the  refraction  is  effected. 
Point  hlanlc  (Gunn.)  in  French  de  but  en  blanc,  is  when  tlic 
piece  being  levelled,  the  shot  goes  directly  forward,  and 
does  not  move  in  a  curved  line. 
Point  (Com.)  or  Point-lace,   the  richest  and  heaviest  kind 

of  lace. 
Pciiyr  of  sight  (Per.)  a  point  on  a   plane  marked  out  by  a 

right  line  drawn  from  the  ])erpendicular  to  the  ])lane. 
to  Point  a  gun  (Giinu.)  to  direct  it  towards  any  particular 
object  or  j)oint  ;  whence  the  jihrase  point  blanl:  [vide 
Point  blanl<r\  "  'Yo point  a  rope,"  in  French  mcttre  une  gueiie 
de  rat  ii  un  cordage  ou  inanicuvrc,  to  unlay  the  end  of  it,  as 
for  splicing.  "  To  point  a  sdW,"  in  French  mcttre  dcs  gar- 
cettes  de  ris  a  une  voile,  to  affix  points  through  the  eye-let 
holes  of  the  reefs.  '^  Point  the  yards  to  the  wind!"  in  French 
mets  les  voiles  en  ralingue .'  the  order  to  brace  the  yards 
sharp  up. 
POl'NTER  (Sj,ort.)  a  kind  of  setting  dog  that  points  out  the 
game. 
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POI'NTIL  (Bot.)  vitle  Pistil. 

POl'NTING  (G';»;«.)  the  levelling  or  directing  a  piece  of 
ordnance  towards  a  particular  point. 

Pointing  {Mnr.)  or  pricking  the  chart  ;  the  act  of  marking 
on  the  chart  what  ])oint  or  place  the  vessel  is  in,  which  is 
comnionl}'  practised  by  the  Dutch. 

Pointing  (Gram.)  the  dividing  a  discourse  by  points,  to 
render  the  sense  clearer. 

POINTS  (Gram.)  I.  The  characters  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Hebrew  language  to  express  the  vovv-el 
sounds,  in  the  lieu  of  vowels.  2.  The  small  characters 
eniplo3ed  in  other  languages  to  separate  words  or  sentences 
from  each  other,  as  the  comma  (,);  the  colon  (:) ;  the  serai- 
colon  (;) ;  period  (.) ;  note  of  admiration  (!)  ;  note  of  in- 
terrogation (?).  Tlie  semicolon  is  used  as  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation in  Greek. 

Points  nftlic  escutclicon  (Her.)  the  different  parts  of  it  which 
denote  the  local  position  of  any  figure;  the}'  are  marked 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabets,  and  also  by  distinct  names, 
as  the  cliief,  nombril,  base,  &c.     [vide  Ilcraldri/J 

POrSON  (A/crf.)  any  drug  which  in  a  particular  manner  de- 
ranges the  animal  econonij-. 

TO  Poison  a  piece  (Gttnn.)  to  clog  and  nail  it  up. 

POISON- A'SH  (Bot.)  the  A7«!.s  veniix  of  Linnoeus,  a  tree. 
—  Poison-Oak,  the  Rhus  rudicans  et  toxicodendron  of  Lin- 
nxus. 

POl'TUEL  (Arclurnl.)  armour  for  the  breast  of  a  horse. 

P0KK-VIR(J1NIAN  (Bot.)  the  P/ii/tulacca  dccandra  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PO'KER  (Mech.)  or  driver,  an  iron  instrument,  of  various 
lengths  and  sizes,  used  for  driving  hoops  or  masts.  It  has 
a  flat  foot  at  one  end,  and  a  round  knob  at  the  other. 

POLA'CC.V  (Mnr.)  or  Folacrc,  a  Levantine  vessel  v.ith  three 
masts,  each  of  which  is  commonly  formed  of  one  piece,  so 
that  they  have  not  either  tops  or  cross-trees.  Some  of 
them  carry  a  smack-sail  on  the  mizen-mast,  others  square 
sails  upon  the  three  masts. 

POLAR  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  Poles, 
as — Polar  circles,  two  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere,  at  the 
distance  from  each  pole  of  23  2S',  namely,  the  Arctic  for 
the  North  Pole,  and  Antarctic  for  the  South  Pole.  The 
frigid  zones  are  included  within  these  circles,  to  which  the 
sun  never  rises  or  sets  for  some  period  of  the  year,  greater 
or  less  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  poles. — Polar 
dial,  one  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  some  great  circle  pass- 
ing through  the  poles. — Polar  projection,  a  representation 
of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  projected  on  the  plane  of  one 
of  the  polar  circles. — Polar  regions,  those  regions  which 
are  within  the  polar  circles. 

PoL.\ii  Star,   Order  of  (Her.)  vide  Order. 

Polar  stone  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  sea  urchin,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  shield  in  figure. 

POLA'RITY  (A'a^)  the  property  of  pointing  to  the  poles, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  magnetic  needle, 

POLE  (Corn.)  another  name  for  a  rood  or  perch. 

Pole  (Mccli.)  a  long  and  thick  stick,  cut  for  various  purposes, 
as  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  and  the  like. 

Pole  of  a  glass  (Opt.)  the  thickest  part  of  a  convex  glass, 
or  the  thinnest  part  of  one  that  is  concave. 

Pole  (Math.)  is  any  point  90  degrees  distant  from  the  plane 
of  any  circle,  andiu  the  axis  or  line  perpendicularly  raised 
in  its  centre. 

POLES  of  the  ii'orld  (Astron.)  are  the  extremities  of  the 
imaginary  axis  on  which  the  whole  sphere  of  the  world  re- 
volves.— Poles  of  the  earth,  the  extremities  of  the  earth's 
axis,  which  in  the  globe  are  represented  b}'  the  ends  of  the 
brass  wire  on  which  it  turns.  These  are  the  Arctic,  or 
North  Pole,  and  the  Antarctic,  or  South  Pole. — The  alti- 
tude or  elevation  (J'  the  pole  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  in- 
tercepted between  the  pole  and  the  horizon  of  any  place, 
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and  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. — Poles  of  the 
ecliptic  are  points  in  the  solstitial  colure  23°  30'  distant  from 
the  poles  of  the  world. — Poles  (if  the  horizon  are  the  two 
points  in  the  meridian  called  the  zenith  and  the  nadir  ;  the 
first  of  which  is  exactly  over  our  heads,  and  the  second  as 
exactly  under  our  feet. 

Poles  rif  a  magnet  (Xal.)  are  the  two  points  of  a  magnet 
corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  u-orld,  the  one  pointing 
to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south. 

PO'LE-.-\XE  (Mil.)  a  particular  kind  of  axe,  so  called  from 
poll,  the  head,  i.  e.  an  axe  with  a  head. 

PO'LE-CAT  (Zdol.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  the  JMus- 
tela  putorius  of  Linna;us,  so  called  because  it  emits  a  most 
fetid  vapour  from  the  anus  when  pursued.  It  inhabits  Eu- 
rope and  Asiatic  Russia,  dwells  in  stony  places,  frequents 
stables,  granaries,  and  the  like,  and  feeds  on  most  things 
that  a  farm-yard  produces. 

PO'LE-EVIL  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  the  nape  of  a  horse's  neck. 

POLE-STAR  (Astron.)  or  polar  star,  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  INIinor;  the  longi- 
tude of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Flamstead,  was  24°  H'  il", 
and  its  latitude  66""  4'  11".  Tiiis  star  never  sets,  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  the  sun,  and  therefore  is  of  great  use  to 
navigators  in  determining  the  latitudes,  &.c. 

POLEIN  (Mech.)  a  sharp  or  peaked  top  on  the  forepart  of 
a  shoe. 

PO'LEM.ARCH  (Ant.)  7^cMf.--,xf/^o(,  an  Athenian  officer  who 
had  all  the  strangers  and  sojourners  in  Athens  under  his 
charge,  as  also  all  the  children  of  those  men  that  had 
lost  their  lives  in  their  countrj-'sservice,  whom  they  provided 
with  a  maintenance  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Poll.  Onom. 
1.  1,  segm.  28. 

POLE-MAST  (Mar.)  in  French  mat  a  pible,  a  mast  that  is 
formed  of  one  single  piece,  or  tree,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  composed  of  several  pieces. 

POLE'ME  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  pointed  shoe  turned  up  at  the 
toe. 

POLE'MICS  (Lit.)  Tx.  ■!:o'ki)/,irM,  i.e.  contentions;  treatises 
concerning  disputed  points. 

POLEMO'NIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C.VL.^;e)/n;i/A  one-leaved,  inferior. — 
Cor.  one-petalled  ;  /((ic  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;  segments 
roundish. — Stam.  filaments  five,  inserted  into  the  valves 
of  the  tube;  anthers  roundish. — PiST.  g-erm  ovate,  acute; 
stj^le  filiform ;  stigma  trifid. — Per.  capsule  three-cor- 
nered, three-valved  ;  partitions  contrary  to  the  valves ; 
seeds  very  man}'. 
Species.  The  species  arc  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Pole- 
monium  cccruleum.  Common  Polemonium. — Polcmoniiim 
reptans.  Creeping  Polemonium,  or  Greek  Valerian,  &c. 

PoLEMONlu.M  is  also  the  Elissia  ntjctilea  and  the  Ipomcca 
rubra. 

POLEMO'SCOPE  (Opt.)  an  oblique  kind  of  prospective 
glass,  contrived  for  the  seeing  of  objects  that  do  not  lie 
directly  before  the  eye. 

POLE'NTA  (Ant.)  barley  flour  dried  at  the  fire,  and  fried 
after  it  has  been  soaked  in  the  water. 

POLE-STAR  (Astron.)  vide  Pole. 

POLE'TA  (Arclucot.)  the  ball  of  a  dog's  foot. 

POLE'TtE  (Ant.)  tiuMtA,  officers  who  were  concerned  with 
the  public  revenue. 

POLEY  mountain  (Bot.)  the  Tcucrium polium  of  Linnaeus. 

POLIA'XTHES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Ilexan- 
dria.  Order  1  Mvnoi:i/nia. 

Generic  Character.  C.\.L.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel- 
form;  tube  curved  inwards;  border  petalous. —  Stam. 
filaments  six,  thick;  anthers  linear. — PisT.  n;er)?u'Oundish; 
itijle  filiform ;  stigma  trifid. —  Per.  capsule  roundish, 
three-valved;  seeds  very  many. 
2  z  2 
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Species.     The  single  species  is  the  FoUanthes  tuhcrosa,  the 
Tulierose,  native  of  India. 

POLI'CE  [Law)  the  interna!  reguhitions  ot"  hirge  cities  and 
towns,  particularly  of  the  metropolis. 

PO'LICY  of  insurance  (Com.)  an  instrument  or  writing  given 
by  insurers  to  make  good  the  thing  insured. 

PO'LIFOLIA  (Bnt.)  the  Andromci/a  poli folia  otl-mnxus. 

POLI'TICAL  arithmetic  (Arilli.)  the  application  of  arithme- 
tical calculations  to  the  extent  and  value  of  lands,  number 
of  people,  taxes,  &c.  of  any  commonwealth. 

POLIUM  {Dot.)  the  Teucrium  rnontanuni,  supinum,  cS.c.  of 
Linnceus. 

PO'LL-EVIL  (  Vet.)  vide  Pole. 

POLL  (Laic)  or  deed  poll ;  a  deed  that  is  polled  or  shaved 
quite  even,  in  distinction  from  one  that  is  indented. — Poll- 
tax,  a  tax  assessed  by  the  head,  or  poll,  to  which  every 
person  is  liable. 

Poll  (Polit.)  the  register  of  the  names  and  votes  of  every 
person  who  offers  himself  to  give  his  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion. 

TO  Poll  (Polit.)  to  take  down  every  person's  name,  resi- 
dence, &c.  and  the  vote  or  votes  which  he  gives  at  an  elec- 
tion. 

PO'LLACK  (Icli.)  a  species  of  cod-fish,  the  Gadiis  polla- 
cliius  of  Linnaeus,  which  inhabits  the  rocky  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  migrates  in  great  shoals. 

PO'LLAM  (Com.)  a  small  weight,  equal  to  about  an  ounce 
avoirdupois  weight. 

PO'LLAKD  (Husband.)  1.  Bran  with  some  meal  in  it.  2. 
An  old  tree  which  has  been  often  lopped. 

TohLARD  (Sport.)  a  chevin,  or  chub-hsh. 

PO'LL.-VRD.S  (Com.)  an  ancient  spurious  coin  in  England. 

PO'LLEN  (Bot.)  farina;  a  prolific  powder,  like  fine  meal  or 
flour,  contained  in  the  anther  of  flowers,  which,  according 
to  Linnanis,  being  moistened  with  a  liquor  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  lodged  upon  the  stigma,  bursts  like  a  bladder, 
and  explodLS  elastically  a  substance  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  which  he  calls  /biv7/rt.  Pollen,  when  exposed 
to  the  microscrope,  is  found  to  put  on  a  great  variety  of 
forms  in  the  flowers  of  diH'erent  plants,  being  in  the  Hcli- 
antlius  a  prickly  ball,  like  a  burr ;  in  Geranium  it  is  per- 
forated ;  in  fij/mphijtiim  it  is  twin,  or  double;  in  Mnlva  it 
is  a  toothed  wheel;  in  Viola  it  is  angular;  in  Narcissus  it 
is  kidney-shaped  ;  in  Borarro  it  is  like  a  roll  of  parchment. 

PO'LLEX  (Anat.)  the  thumb  or  great  toe. 

PU'LLLV  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Ilcxandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  six-petalled;  petals, 
the  three  outer  ovate,  the  three  inner  alternate. — Sta.m. 
filaments  six;  anthers  twin. — PisT.  germ  globular,  supe- 
rior; sli/le  tiliform,  subulate;  stigma  simple.  —  Peh. 
berry  globular  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pollia  japonica,  native 
of  Japan. 

POLLI'CHIA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1  Munandria, 
Order  i  Monngipua . 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  pitcher- 
shajied. — Con.  petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  incurved; 
anther  roundish. — Pist.  ^en«  superior,  ovate  ;  s/y/e  fili- 
form ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Pi;r.  none  ;  seed  solitary  ;  recep- 
tacle a  scale  under  each  flower. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Pollichia  campeslris, 
seu  Necheria,  a  biennial. 

POLLINCTO'IIES  (Ant.)  those  who  were  employed  to  wash 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Varro  apud  Non.  1.2,  c.  682; 
Vlpian.  1.  a.  If-  de  Instit.  Act. 

POLU'E'lUA  {Bnt.)  the  Pi/rus  pollaeria  of  Linna?U9. 

PO'LLUX  (.'\.\tron.)  the  hind  twin,  or  the  posterior  part  of 
the  constellation  Gemini. 

Pollux  is  also  a  fixed  stcir  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
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constellation  Gemini,  the  right  ascension  of  which  in  181$ 
was  113"  27'  4S",  declination  28°  23'  S"  N.;  the  annual  va- 
riation in  right  ascension  is  55'  3";  in  declination  7' 9". 

PO'LTIN  (Com.)  a  Russian  coin,  equal  to  about  20r/.  ster- 
ling. 

POLTRO'N  (Falcon.)  a  name  given  to  a  bird  of  prey  when 
the  nails  and  talons  of  his  hind  toes  are  cut  oft". 

PO  LVERINE  (Chem.)  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant. 

POLYACA'NTHA  (Bot.)  the  Carduus  acant/ioides  of  Lin- 
najus. 

POLYACOU'STICS  (Mcch.)  from  s-o>.u!,  many,  and  «KiJti5-i«ar, 
acoustics  ;  instruments  contrived  to  multiply  sounds. 

POLYADi;'LPHL\  (Bot.)  from  fr.;,^:,  many,  and  iJf^^io;,  a 
brother,  i.  e.  literally,  several  brotherhoods;  the  name  of 
the  eighteenth  Class  in  the  Linnean  system,  comprehending 
those  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  three 
or  more  sets  of  united  stamens. 

PO'LTURAT  (Com.)  a  small  coin  of  Hungary,  worth  about 
a  halfpenny. 

POLYA'NDRIA  (Bot.)  from  iroAo.,  many,  and  «»i'^  a  hus- 
band ;  the  name  of  the  thirteenth  Class  in  the  Linnean 
system,  comprehending  those  plants  which  bear  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  from  twenty  and  upwards,  growing 
single  on  the  receptacle.  The  number  of  the  stamens  dis- 
tinguishes this  class  from  the  first  eleven  classes  ;  their  situa- 
tion on  the  receptacle  separates  it  from  the  twelfth  Class 
Icosandrin ;  and  their  distinctness  from  each  other  is  the 
mark  by  which  this  class  is  known  from  the  JMoiiadclptda 
and  the  Fohjadctphia. 

POLYA'NTI-lEMUM  (Bot.)  the  Leiicoium  irstivum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

POLYA'NTHES  (Bot.)  from  toa^;,  many,  and  'i..h'„  a  flower; 
an  epithet  for  any  plant  bearing  many  flowers. 

PoLYANTiiEs,  in  the  Linnean  Sj/.stem,  is  the  Agapanihus 
nmbellatut  of  Linna?us. 

POLY'A'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  variety  of  the  Primula  vulgaris 
of  Linnicus;  also  the  Narcissus  tazetta. 

POLYA'RCHION  (Med.)  a  malagma,  described  by  Galen 
de  Comp.     Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  8,  c.  5,  &c. 

POLYCA'RDIA  (Iwt.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pra/flH- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  very  small,  five-lobed. — Cor. 
petals  five,  rounded. — Stam.  ^filaments  five,  very  short; 
ant/iers  roundish. — Pist.  neoii  broad  ;  sti/le  one  ;  stigma 
lobed. — Per.  capaulc  coriaceous,  five-celled:  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Foli/cardia  madagns- 
carensis,  is  a  shrub. 

POLYC.'X'RPON  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Trian- 
dria,  Order  3  Trigijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ;  leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  petals  five,  ovate. — STA},uJila?nents  three; 
anthers  roundish. — Visr.  germ  ovate;  styles  three,  very 
short:  stigmas  blunt — Per.  capsule  ovate,  one-celled; 
seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Polycarpon  tetrnphi/lhini, 
Mollugn,  Hollosteum,  Triclis,  Antht/llts,  seu  Herniaria, 
is  an  annual.     Lob.  Icon.;   Jiauh.  Hi.tt.  ;    Tourn.Inst. 

POLYCA'RPUS  [Bot.)  the  Scfilerant/ius  poli/carpus  ot  Lin- 
nivus. 

POLYCE'PIIALUS   (lint.)  the  Spha-ranthus  oC  Linnxus. 

POLYCIIRE'STOS  (Med.)  %tX<ixr'^'";  an  epithet  for  many 
medicines  that  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  extensiva  use- 
fulness ;  from  3-o/,o,  much,  and  ;c(»i5'«,  useful. 

POLYCHRE'STON  (Chem.)  a  general  furnace,  which  may 
be  used  in  almost  all  operations. 

POLYCHRO'NIOUS  (Med.)  ^roAvxpinc^,  from  r.;,W,  much, 
and  a;P'"°;>  t'l'e  ;  synonymous  with  chronic,  a  disease  which 
aHlicts  the  patient  for  a  long  time. 

POLYCNE'MON  (Bot.)  the  Catamentha  palustrc  of  Lin- 
n:cus. 
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POLYCNE'MU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triaii- 
dria,   Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic    C/irn-ricler.       Cal.  perianth    one-leaved ;    leaflets 
ovate. —  Cor.    none. — Stah.  fi/ameiils   two   or    three; 
ant/iers  twin. — PlST.  germ   roundish;    sti/le  very   short; 
si igmas  ohiuse. — Per.  cap<:ule  ovvite  ;  seed  singie. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals,  as  the — 
Poli/cne»uiin  monandrnm  ;   and  the — Poli/cncmnm   oppa- 
siti folium   are  perennials  ;  but  the — I'oli/aicmum  arvense 
Chenopodiuin,     Caniphorala,    seu     Hernaria,      Trailing 
Polycnemuni,  is  an  annual. 
POLYCOTYLE'DONES  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  which 
have  more  than  two  cotyledons  or  lobes  to  the  seed,  as  the 
Vinim,   Ciivressus,  Linum,  Sfc. 
POLYE'DRON  (Geom.)  from  io.>,o;,  many,  and  i/foe,  aside; 

a  solid  body,  consisting  of  many  sides. 
PoLYEDRo.v   {Opt.)   a  glass   or  lens,    consisting  of   several 
plane  surfaces,    disposed  into  a  convex   form,  commonly 
called  a  multiplying  glass. 
POLY'GALA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  3  Octandrin. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.   perianth    five-leaved ;    leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  subpapilionaceous  ;  standard  almost  cylin- 
drical;   keel    concave.  —  Stam.  filaments   diadelphous, 
eight  connected  ;    anthers  eight. — Pist.  germ   oblong  ; 
si^le  simple  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule  obcordate,  two- 
valved  ;  seeds  solitary,  ovate. 
Species.     The   species   are    perennials,    as    the — Poli/gala 
vulgaris, Poli/galon,seuFlos  ambarvalis. — Poli/gala  senega. 
Officinal  !Milk-\vort,   or  Rattle-snake-root,  ike. ;  but  the 
Poll/gala   incarnata,    paniadata,  S^c.   are  annuals ;    and 
other  species  are  shrubs  or  trees. 
PoLYGALA  is  also  the  Coronilla  valentina,  S;c. 
POLYGALOl'DES  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Po/yirflfe. 
POLY'GALON  (Bot.)  the  Coronilla  minima  of  Linna;us. 
POLY'GALUM  (Bot.)  ihe  same  as  Poli/galon. 
POLY'GAMA   (Bot.)    from    iroAi/?,  many,  and  '/a.""'?,  mar- 
riage ;    polygamous,  an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  has  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  accompanied  with  either  male  or  female 
flowers,  or  both. 
POLYGA'MIA  (Bot.)  from  z-oXw,,  many,  and  yif^'i,  marriage; 
the  name  of  the  twenty-third  Class  in  the  Linnean  System ; 
comprehending   those   plants   which    bear   hermaphrodite 
flowers,    accompanied    with   male    or   female  flowers,   or 
both,  not  inclosed   within  the  same   common  calyx,  but 
scattered  either  on  the  same  plant  or  on  two  plants,  or  on 
three  distinct  plants,    whence   the  three  Orders  of   this 
Class ;    namely,  Monoecia,  Dioecia,  and    Trioecia  :  under 
which   are    contained    the   following    genera — Musa,    the 
Plantain-tree    and    Bana-tree. — ■  Valantin,    Cross-wort. — 
Holcus,  Soft-grass. —  Vesutrum,   White  Helebore. — Celt  is, 
Nettle-tree.  —  Gouania,    Chawstick.  —  Mimosa,    Sensitive 
and   Humble    Plant.  —  Parietaria,    Pellitory. — Atriplex, 
Orache.  —  Panax,    Ginsing. — Diospyros,    Date    Plum. — 
Chamccrops,    Fan    Plum. — Fraxinus,  Ash-tree. — Arctopus, 
Umbel. —  Ceratonia,  Carob-tree. — Ficus,  Fig-tree. 
PoLYGA.MiA,  as  applied  to  a  compound  flower  in  the  Class 
Si/ngenesia,  signifies   that  several   distinct  flowers,  called 
Florets,  are  included  in  one   common  calyx.     These  maj' 
be  all  hermaphrodites,  as  in  the  first  Order,  or  hermaphro- 
dites with  female  flowers,  as  in  the  second,   third,  and 
fourth. 
POLY'GLOTT    (Lit.)    from   xoaW,    many,    and   v>«rT«,   a 
tongue ;  an  epithet  for  any  work  that  is  composed  in  seve- 
ral  languages,    paiticularly   the    Bible,  which    is    distin- 
guished by  this  nanie  when  it  contains  versions  in  several 
languages,  as  Hebrew,   Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  &c, 
POLYGLO'TTA    (Orn.)    another  name   for   the   Mocking 

Bird. 
PO'LYGON  (Geom.)  TcAayfo",  a  multilateral  figure,  or  a  figure 
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of  many  sides,  and  consequently  of  many  angles, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.  Polygons  have  diiferent 
names,  according  to  the  number  of  the  sides, 
as  a  trigon,  or  figure  of  three  sides;  a  tetragon, 
a  figure  of  four  sides,  iScc. —  Similar  Polygons, 
such  as  have  their  angles  severally  equal,  and  the  sides 
about  the  equal  angles  proportional. — Line  of  Polygons  on 
a  Sector,  a  line  containing  the  homologous  sides  of  the 
first  nine  regular  polygons,  inscribed  in  the  same  circle, 
i.  e.  from  an  equilateral  triangle  to  a  dodecagon. 
PoLYGtiN  (Fort.)  the  figure  or  perimeter  of  a  fortress  or 
fortified  place ;  it  is  either  exterior  or  interior. — Exterior 
Polygon,  the  perimeter  or  figure  formed  by  lines  connect- 
ing the  points  of  the  bastions  to  one  another  quite  round 
the  work. — Interior  Polygon,  the  perimeter  or  figure 
formed  by  lines  connecting  the  centres  of  the  bastions 
quite  around. 
POLY'GOKAL  Numbers  (Arith.)  the  continual  or  successive 
sums  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  beginning  at 
1,  and  regularly  increasing:  they  are  so  called  because 
the  number  of  points  in  them  may  be  arranged  in  the 
form  of  the  several  polygonal  figures  in  geometrj'.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  polygonal  numbers;  namely,  trian- 
gles, squares,  pentagons,  hexagons,  ic,  which  are  formed 
from  the  addition  of  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series, 
having  respectively  their  common  ditftrtnce  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
i.  e.  if  the  common  difference  of  the  prithmeticals  be  1, 
the  sums  of  their  terms  will  form  the  triangles  ;  if  2,  the 
squares  ;  if  3,  the  pentagons  ;  if  4,  the  hexagons,  &c. 
POLYGONA'TUM  {Hot.)  the  Convalluria  of  Linnseus. 
POLYGONIFO'LIA  (^Bot.)  the  Corrigiola  liloralis  of  Lin- 

nicus. 
POLY'CiONOIDES  (Bot.)  tlie   Calligoiium  polygonoides  of 

Linnaeus. 
POLY'GONUM  (Bot.)  ■?:^X'j'/o;m,  a  plant,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  oVj  ^oAiv  tx^  yivm,  i.e.  because 
it  has  numerous  seeds.    It  was  called  in  Latin  sanguinaria, 
because  it  is  a  powerful  styptic.     Culum.  de  lie  Bust,  1.  6, 
c.  12;  Dioscor.  1.  4-,   c.  4;  Flin.  1.   27,   c.  12;  Cels.\.2, 
c.  ult.  ;   Marcell.  c.  9. 
Polygonum,  in    the  Linnean   System,    a    genus   of   plants, 
Class  8  Octandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  turbinate. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  filaments  commonly  eight,  awl-shaped;  anthers 
roundish,    incumbent.- — Pi.'iT.   germ    three-sided;    stifles 
commonly  three;    stigmas    simple — Per.   none;    calyx 
involving  the  seed;  seed  single. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubby  perennials,  as — Poly- 
gonum yrule.icens,   Atraphaxis,   seu  Lapathum,   Shrubby 
Polygonum. — Polygonum  bi.'.torta,   Serpentaria,  seu  Co- 
lubrina.    Great    Bistort    or    Snake-weed.  —  Polygonum 
viviparum.     Small    or    Alpine    Bistort,     or  Vivioarous 
Snake-weed. — Polygonum  hipalhijoliuin,  seu  Persicnria, 
Pale-flowered  Persicaria. — Polygonum  amphibium,  Am- 
phibious Persicaria  or  Arsmart. — Polygonum  hydropiper. 
Water  or  Biting  Persicaria,  or  Commom  Arsmart,  &c. — 
But  the — Polygonum  aviculare.  Common  Knot  Grass; — 
Polygonum  sagopyrum,   Ocymum,  F.resimum,  seu  Trano- 
ptjron,  cultivated  Polygonum,  or  Buck-wheat,  &c. ;  and 
the — Polygonum  convolvulus,  Black  Buck-wheat,  or  Bind- 
weed, are  annuals.     Dod.  Pempt.;    Clus.  Hist.  Plant. 
rar. ;    Eauh.  Hist.;    Bauh.   Pin.;    Gcr.   Herb.;    Park. 
Theat.  Bot.  ;   Rati  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 
Polygonum  is  also  the  name  of  the  Lythrum ;  the  Arenaria 

r7ibra  ;  and  Hippuris  vulgaris,  iS'C 
POLY'GONUS  (Bot.)  many-angled,  an  epithet  for  a  stem ;  cau- 
lispoh/gonus,  a  stem  having  more  than  six  prominent  angles. 
PO'LYGRAM   (Geom.)  a  figure  consisting  of  many  lines. 
POLYGRA'MMOS    (Min.)    a  kind  of  jasper  stone,    with 
many  white  streaks  or  lines.     Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 
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rOLY'GRAPHY   (/,//.)    from    to/.u,    much,    and  vf«?<i',    to 
write  ;  tlie  art  of  writing  in  divers  artful  and  unusual  forms. 
I'OLYGY'NIA  (Hot.)   from   sro/.u;  and  v<"«,  a  woman;    the 
name  of  one  of  the  Orders  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  Classes  of  the  Linnean  System ;  comprehending 
those  plants  which  have  flowers  witli  many  pistils. 
POLYHE'DROUS  {(icam.)  from  ao^v^,  many,  and")*,  a  side; 
an  epithet  for  a  solid,  contained  by  and  consisting  of  many 
sides. 
POLY'.MNI.\  {Uol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngcnesia, 
Order  ■!•  I'clij^amia  ncccsxarici. 

Geiifric  Character.  Cal.  common  exterior  spreading, 
four  or  five-leaved ;  superior  eight  or  ten-leaved,  with 
bo.it-sliaped  Icnficts. — CoR.  cnmpouiid  radiate;  cnroUets 
hermaphrodite,  many  in  the  disk  ;  female  five  in  the  ray. 
— Stam.  filaiiiciits  in  the  hermaphrodites  five  ;  anthers 
tubular. — V lar.  ncnn  in  the  hermaphrodite  very  small, 
in  the  female  ovate  and  larger  ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  iti:rina  in 
the  hermaphrodite,  blunt ;  sti<ii)ias  in  the  female  two, 
acute  — Pek.  none ;  cali/x  unchanged  ;  seed  in  the  herma- 
phrodites none,  in  the  females  solitar}' ;  receptacle  chafty. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  and  natives  of  North 
America,  as  the — Polijmnia  uvedelia,  sea  Chrysanthe- 
inum. — Pulytnnia  ietnigaiioihrca,  seu  Tctragonotheca. — 
Piili/mnia  U'edelia,  seu  ll'edelia,  &c. 
POLYMO'RPIIU.M  Os  (Anat.)  the  fourth  bone  of  the  foot, 

so  called  from  the  diversity  of  its  shape. 
POLYNE'MUS  [hh.)  a  genus   of  fishes   of  the   Abdominal 
Order,    having   the  licad   compressed  and    covered   with 
scales ;  snout  very  obtuse ;  pectoral  Jins,  with  distinct  ap- 
pendages. 
POLYNEL'RON  {Bot.)  the  plantain. 
POLYNO'.MIAL  Roots  (Algcli.)  such  as  are  composed  of 

many  members  or  terms. 
POLYO'PTRUM  (Opt.)  a  glass  through  which  objects  ap- 
pear nmltiplied,  hut  diminished. 
POLO'STEON  (Aiiat.)    a  name  for  that  part  of  the  foot 

which  consists  of  many  bones. 
POLYPA'RA   (Bot.)  the  Houttijnin  cordata  of  Linntcus. 
PO'LYPE  (Eiit.)  an   animal   of  the  worm   tribe,   the  Hydra 
of  Linnxus,  which  inhabits  the  stagnant  waters  of  Europe, 
and  is  generallj'  found  on  the  under  surface  of  plants.     It 
appears   like  a  little    transparent  green   jolly  when   con- 
tracted and  quiescent,  but  when  expanded  it  has  a  linear 
bodv,  and  produces  its  young   from  its  sides.     When  cut 
or  divided  in  any  direction,   each  part  of  this  animal  has 
the  power  of  becoming  a  perfect  Polype. 
POEYPE'TALL'S  (Bot.)  from  to/.k,  many,   and  ■?:iTx>.i,v,  a 
leaf;  |)oIypetalons,  or  having  many  petals,  an  epithet  for  a 
corolla  ;  airolla  jioli/pctnln,  a  corolla  of  more  than  six  petals. 
POEYl'IIA'KMAfbS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Pohjchresios. 
POLYl'lIV'LEUS  (But.)    many-leaved,  an  epithet  for  the 

calyx,  perianth,  involucre,  and  cirrus  or  tendril. 
PO'LVl'ODES  (Enl.)  the  same  as  the  Millcpcdc.'i. 
POLYl'O'DILM   (But.)  s-.^idW.o.,  a  plant  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Theophrastus,  from   its  root,  which  has  many  cirri 
resembling  the  polypus.     Dioscoridcs   recommends  it  as  a 
powerful  purgative.      Theophrat,! .  1.  <J,  c.  14-  ;  Dioscur.  1.  i, 
c.  18S;  I'liii.  I.  '2f),  c.  8. 
Poi-Yi'ODiuM,    in  the  Linnean   System,    a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  21-  Crijjitogamia,  Order  'J  Filices. 
Generic  Character.     Capsules  distributed  in   roundish  dots 

on  the  back  or  lower  surface  of  the  fnnul. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  following — Polypo- 
diam  li/c(ipotiioidcs,  Lingua  cervir.n,  seu  I'hyllitis. — I'o- 
lypudtum  Jilix  mns,  seu  Filix  mas,  Male  Polypody,  or 
i'ern.  —  J'oli/pudium  fdix  Jlcmina,  Female  Polypody 
or  Fern, — I'ulypodium  Oreopteris,  seu  Thelypkris,  Moun- 
tain Polypody. 
POLYPO'KLS  (7;^/.)  anothcrnamc  for  the /?JtY«s. 
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POLY'PRE'MUM  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4.  Tetrnn' 

dria,  Order  1  Monogynta. 

Generic  Character.  C.\L.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets 
lanceolate. — Cor.  onc-petalled  ;  limb  four-cleft. — Stam. 
Jilaments  four,  very  short;  anthers  roundish. — Pisr.  germ 
obcordate ;  style  permanent;  stigma  truncate.— Per. 
capsule  ovate,  two-valved ;  partition  contrary  to  the 
valve;  .tccf/i  numerous. 

Species.     The  single  species,  the  Polypremum  procumbens, 
seu  Linum,  is  an  annual. 
POLYPTO'TON   {Hhct.)  ^o.J^rcrc,  a  figure  in  which  the 

same  word  is  varied  by  its  several  cases. 
PO'LY'PUS  (Icli.)  a  sea  fish  much  resembling  the  cuttle- 
fish, which  is  so  called  from  its  many  feet. 
Polypus  (Surg.)  a  fleshy  tumour  which  is  commonly  met  with 

in  the  nose,  uterus,  or  vagina.     It  was  named  from  its  many 

branches  or  ramifications,  which  were  looked  upon  as  feet. 
POLYPY'RRENOUS  Fruits    (Bot.)    fruits    which   contain 

several  kernels  or  seeds. 
POLYSA'RCIA  (Med.)  a  preternatural  corpulence. 
PoLYSAiiCiA,  in  Cullen's   Nosology,  is  a  genus  of  diseases, 

Class  Cachexia:,  Order  Inlumeseentix. 
PO'LYSCOPES   [Alech.)  from  s-o^i/?,  many,  and  try.cTria,  to 

behold;  multiplying  glasses,  or  those  which  represent  one 

object  to  the  eye  as  many. 
POLYSPA'ST  (Mech.)  polyspaslnm,  froin  stoaW,  many,  and 

(rauu,  to  draw ;  a  windlass  furnished  with  a  system  of  pul- 
leys, (S-c.      J'itruv.  1.  10,  c.  3;   Bald.  Lex.  I'itruv. 
POLYSPE'RMUS   (But.)   from  soAu;,  many,  and  o-TiffAa,  a 

seed,  many-seeded ;  an  epithet  for  a  capsule. 
POLY'SPE'kON  {Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Chenopodium 

of  Llnna?us. 
POLYST.VCHIUS  (Bot.)    an    epithet  for  a  culm   bearing 

several  spikes,  as  in  Scirpus  lacustris. 
POLYSYLLA'BICAL  Echoes  (Nat.)  echoes   which   repeat 

many  syllables,  or  words,  distinctly. 
POLYS\ 'LLA15LE  (Gram.)  from  ^toa'k;,  many,  and  ri/A;\a/3ii, 

a  syllable;  a  word  consisting  of  more  than  three  syllables. 
POLYSY'NDETON  (lihet.)  ^c>.'j,yu,^t-c, ;  a  figure  of  speech 

which  abounds  with  conjunctions  copulative.     Rutil.  Lup. 

1.  l,c.  M.. 
POLYTIIE'ISM  (Theol.)  from  i-oVu?,  many,  and  ^w,  God; 

the  belief  in  more  than  one  deity,  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  all  false  religions. 
POLYTRI'CIIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21.  Cryp- 

iognmia.  Order  3  Musci. 
PoLYTiiiciiuM   is  also   the  name  of  the   A.splcnium  Bryum 

and  Mninm. 
PO'LYTRIX   (Bot.)   Maidenhair. 
POLYZO'NOS  (.^lin.)  a  precious  stone  having  many  white 

circles  about  it.     I'lin.  1.  37,  c.  11. 
PO'MA   (Bot.)  ibc  Pyrns  Mains  of  LUmicus. 
POMA'CE.'E  (Bot.)  the   name  of  the  thirty-seventh  Order 

in   Linn;eus's   l-'ragments,   and   of  the    thirty-sixth   in   his 

Natural  Orders. 
POMA'CEIJM  (Husband)  Cider,  or  the  fermented  juice  of 

the  apple;  also  the  dross  of  the  cider  pressings. 
POiMA'DA    (Man.)    an    exercise  of  vaulting    the    wooden 

horse,  laying  onl^'  one  iiand  over  the  saddle. 
PO.M.V'DO  (Chcni.)  an  ointment  made  of  a|)ples. 
POMA  Granata   (Bot.)  ihii  Punicn  granata  of  h'mnxus. 
POMA'.MBRA  (Med.)  a  preparation  in  which  amber  is  an 

ingredient,  or  which  has  grateful  odour  like  that  of  amber. 
POMA'NDICR   (Chem.)  from  the  Ywnch  poinme  d'ambre,i.e. 

an  apple  of  amber;  a  little  ball  made  of  several  perfumes. 
POM.\'TUM  (Chcm.)  a  sweet  ointment  made  of  the  apples 

called  poniewaters  and  hog's  lard. 
PO'iMAX  (Bot.)  the  Opcrcularia  nmbellata  of  Linn.-cus. 
POMF^  (Bot.)  x'nii:  Pumum. — Pome-Apple,  a  small  apple  of 

a  pleasant  taste   and  grateful    scent.  —  Pome-Citron,   or 
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Citron-Apple,  a  fruit  somewhat  like  a  lemon,  but  much 

larn-er.  —  Pome-Paradise,    a  fruit   otherwise    called   Jolin 

Apple. — Pome-Water,  a  large  juicy  apple. 
POMEGRA'NATE    {Bot.)  i.e.   Ponnim  granatiun,   a    ker- 

nelled  apple;  a  round  fruit  full  of  grains  and  kernels. 
PoMEGK.-VNATE   {Her.}  is  borne  in  the  arms  of  ' 

the  city  of  Granada  in   Spain,  as  in   the  an- 
nexed figure.     "  Field  nignit  a  pomegranate 

in  pale  slipped,  and   leaved   proper.''      This 

fifure  is  the  emblem  of  royalty,  being  crowned 

on  the  top. 
POMI'ES  (Her.)  or  Poniei/ ;  the  figure   of  an   apple,  or  a 

ball,  always  of  a  green  colour. 
POMELEGRY'SE  (Xat.)  the  apple-grey  colour. 
POME'LION  (Giinit.)  the  cascabel,  or  hindmost  knob  of  a 

cannon. 
PO'.MELLED  {Her.)  or  PommcUi/,  in  French 

poniil/ee,    or  pomeltee,    a    cross    with    round 

knobs  on  the  ends  in  the  shape  oi  Pomme,  an 

apple,  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  as  in 

the  annexed  figure. 
PoMELLEU  is   also   an    epithet    for  the   handle 

of  a  sword,  or  dagger,  that  is  provided  with  a 

knob  or  round  ball. 
PO'MEROY  [Bot.)  a  good-tasted  apple,  not  very  juicy,  but 

of  a  pulpv  substance. 
POME'TI.\  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21   Monoecia, 

Order  6  He.iaiidria. 

Generic  Character.  In  the  ^Males  —  Cal.  perianth  one- 
leaved ;  segments  rounded. — Cor.  petals  six,  orbicular ; 
nectary,  a  raised  rim. — STAM.jJ'/aH/eji/.j  six,  awlshaped  ; 
anthers  parabolical. — Pist.  rudiment  in  the  centre  of  the 
base.    Female  Flowers  in  the  same  raceme  with  the  male. 

Species.     The  two  species,  the  Pometia  pintuitn  et  teriwta, 
are  natives  of  the  islands  of  Tauna  and  Xamoka,  in  the 
South  Seas. 
POMETTY   {Her.)  \\^e  Pomelled. 
POMI'FF.RA  (Bot.)  a  i\iec\es  oi  the  Anacardinm. 
POMME'E  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross  which  has  but  one 

ball  at   each  end,  in  distinction  from  the  poraetty.     [vide 

PomeUed'\ 
POMMEL  {Mcch.)  the  round  knob  of  a  saddle-bow,  or  on 

the  hilt  of  a  sword,  Sec.    Also  a  ball  on  the  top  of  a  building. 
POMMELEE  {Her.)  vide  Pomelled. 
POMMEREU'LLIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 

andria,  Order  1  Monogijnia. 
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Generic  CJiaracier.  CoR.  glume  turbinate,  Hvo-valved ; 
valves  equal;  clarv  incurved;  segments  dilated  in  a  ring; 
axim  dorsal. — Con.  n/j^me  two-valved  ;  valves  unequal. — 
St AU.Jilaments  three,  very  short;  anthers  linear. — 
Pist.  nerm  linear;  stijle  simple;  stigmas  two. — Pek.  none; 
seeds  single. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the  Pommeiirellia  cornucopice. 

PO.MCERIUM  {Ant.)  a  space  of  ground  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  which  the  augurs  consecrated  on  the 
first  buildin<;  of  any  city.    Liv.  1.  1,  c.44;  Gell.  1.  13,  c.  14-. 

POMPHOLYGO'DES  {Med.)  from  Toy4=>i/|,  a  bubble;  an 
epithet  for  urine  that  is  frothj-,  or  has  bubbles  on  the 
surface. 

PO'MPHOLYX  {Chem)  a  small  spark  which,  whilst  brass  Is 
trying,  flies  upwards,  and  sticks  to  the  roof  and  walls  of 
the  workshop. 

PO'.MPION  {Bot.)  a  pumpkin,  the  Citcnrbita  pepo  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PO.MUM  {Bot.)  the  P/jrim  mains  of  Linnxus.  —  Pomum 
amoris,  the  Solanum  Li/cospermuin  of  Linnaus. 

PoMU.M,  Pome,  is  also  the  name  of  the  pulpy  pericarp  with- 
out valves,  coutaining  a  capsule.  It  includes  all  the  moist 
fruits  which  have  the  seeds  lodged  in  a  core,  as  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Quince,  iSrc. 

POMUM  ADA'.MI  (Anat.)  i.e.  Adam's  Apple;  the  name 
of  a  protuberance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  so  called 
from  a  whimsical  supposition,  that  a  part  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  which  he  ate  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  thus  occa- 
sioned the  ])rotuberance. 

PON.E'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria,  Or- 
der 3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  five-parted. 
— Cor. /jc/n/i  four,  lanceolate. —  Stam.  Jilnments  eight; 
anthers  ovate.  —  Pist.  germ  long;  styles  three  ;  sfig)nas 
acute. — Per.  capsule  three-celled;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Poncea  gnianensis,  a  tree 
of  Guiana. 

POND-WEED  {Bot)  the  Potamogeton  of  Linnaeus. 

PO'NDERA  {.Int.)  Weights,  or  whatever  was  made  use  of 
as  a  measure  of  weight.  As  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money 
of  a  determinate  weight,  they  weighed  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  they  used  in  trade  ;  so  that  the  shekel,  the 
half  shekel,  and  the  talent,  are  not  only  denominations  of 
certain  monies,  but  also  of  certain  weights.  The  following 
tables,  from  Arbuthnot  and  others,  exhibit  a  general  view 
of  ancient  weijrhts. 


Shekel 


60    Maneh 


1.  Jen-i.^h  ll'eighls 
Reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


3000     50   Talent <IU 


I  lb. 

... 

diets. 

grs. 

0 

0 

9 

24 

2 

3 

6 

lOf 

lII3 

10 

1 

lOf 

2.    The  most  Ancient  Grecian  Weights 
Reduced  to  Troy  Weight. 


Af«X(*=! 


100  Lm>. 


6000      60    T«>,«F7 


lb. 

0.. 

,  dats. 

«".   1 

0 

0 

6 

2^i 

1 

1 

0 

44* 

65 

0 

12 

54^ 

PONDERA. 


3.  Less  Ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  IVeighls 
Reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


Leiites. 


4-    Sillqua  . 


3   lObolus 


24. 


2    Scriptulura. 


72 


96 


2t 


36 


12 


Drachma 


It  Sextula. 


192 


576       144 


6912  I  1728 


16 


48  I     24 


576  I  288  I  96  I  72 


Sicilicus 


Duella 

Uncia 


48  I  36 


12    Libra 


lb. 

'■- 

dwts. 

grs. 

0 

0 

0 

Ot"tV 

0 

0 

0 

3.V 

0 

0 

0 

9irB- 

0 

0 

0 

ISA 

0 

0 

2 

6tV 

0 

0 

3 

Of 

0 

0 

4 

13f 

0 

0 

6 

If 

0 

0 

18 

5f 

0 

10 

18 

13* 

The  Grecians  divided  their  Ohohis  into  C/ialci  and  Lepta  ;  some,  as  Diodorus  and  Suidas,  divided  the  Obolus  into  six  Chalci, 

and  every  Chalcus  into  seven  Lepla  ;  ctliers  divided  the  Obolus  into  eight  C/ialci,  and  every  Ciiatcus  into  eight  Lcpla  or 

Minuta. 
The  Roman  Ounce  is  the  English  Avoirdupois  Ounce,  which  they  divided  Into  seven  Denarii,  as  well  as  eight  Drachms ;  and 

since  they  reckoned  their  Denarius  equal  to  the  Attic  Drachm,  this  will  make  the  Altic  weights  one-eighth  heavier  than 

the  correspondent  Roman  Il'cights. 


4.   The  Ancient  Arabian  JVeights 
Reduced  to  Troy  Weight. 


Kestuf 


36 

4lJ 

lit 

2SS 

3156 


4608 


Kirat 


2    Danich  , 


3  i  1  I  Onolossat 

G 


18 


20^ 


72 


144 


2    Gar  me 


lOf 


36 


72 


6^- 


Darchimi 

1-1  Denarius 


24 


48 


12 


3;  Sextarium 


1728  I     864  I  576 


288 


96        84      24 


2  ISacros    . .  . 
Ratel 


12 


2f!04  1   1152  I  768  I  384  i   128  I   1 12  1  82  I    16 


1;   lAlacaticaMancs. 


lb. 

CZ. 

duls. 

g"-    1 

0 

0 

0 

IK 

0 

0 

0 

3.V 

0 

0 

0 

6^ 

0 

0 

0 

9-,V 

0 

0 

0 

IStV 

0 

0 

2 

6A 

0 

0 

2 

144t 

0 

0 

9 

2; 

0 

0 

18 

5; 

0 

10 

18 

13  i 

1 

2 

11 

lOf 
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PO'XDERABLE  bodies  (C/iem.)  bodies,  the  weight  of  which 
may  be  ascertained,      [vide  C/ieniisIri/'} 

TO'NDEllOUS  (Astro!.)  an  epithet  for  planets  which  move 
slowly  like  a  man  bearing  a  burden. 

-PO'NDUS  (Lnio)  poundage,  a  duty  which,  with  that  of  ton- 
nage, was  anciently  paid  to  the  king,  according  to  the 

■  weight  and  measure  of  merchants'  goods. — Pondiis  Regis, 
the  standard  weight  appointed  by  our  ancient  kings. 

PO'XE  (Z-flii)  a  writ  whereby  a  cause  is  removed  from  a 
country  or  inferior  court  into  the  Common  Pleas.  F.  X.  B. 
4.  69  ;  '2  Inst.  33il. — P<,ne  per  vadium,  a  writ  to  the  sheriff 
to   take   surety   of  one  for  his    appearance    at    the  day 

•  assigned. 

POXE'NDIS   in   Asii-is    (Laiv)    a  writ   founded   upon  the 

:'   statutes,  which  show  what  persons  sheriffs  ought  to  impan- 

nel  upon  assizes,  and  what  not.     lie^.  Orig.  175  ;  F.  .V.  B. 

■  165. 

'PONE'NDUM  in  BaUium  (Lniv)  a  writ  commanding  a  pri- 
soner to  be  bailed  in  bailable  cases.  Slat,  n'estm.  J  3 
Ed.  1,  St.  1,  c.  38 ;  Reg.  Orig.  1.S3. — Ponendum  Sigillum 
ad  Exceptionem,  a  writ  requiring  justices  to  set  their  seal 
to  exceptions  brought  by  defendants. 

PO'NGO  [Zool.)  a  sort  of  ape,  very  similar  to  the  Orang- 
outang. 

PO'XI.-VllD   (Mil.)  a  little  dagger  with  a  very  sharp  edge. 

PO'XXA   (Dot.)  the  Calnpliyllnm  of  Linnaeus. 

PO'XXAM  (But.)  a  name  for  the  Soma. — Ponnam  pou  ma- 
ravera,  the  Epidcndrum. — Ponnam  tongera,  the  Cassia 
sophira. 

POXS-CE'REBRI  (Ayiat.)  an  assemblage  of  small  fibres 
proceeding  from  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  brain. — Puns 

■  varioli,  a  process  in  the  brain,  thus  called  because  Variolus 

■  was  the  first  who  observed  it. 

PO'XTES  (Ant.)  narrow  planks  or  boards  over  which  the 

•  centuries  passed  into  the  ovilia  or  septa,  when  called  upon 
to  give  their  vote.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  1.  1,  ep.  14;  Maniit.  de 
Lee.  c.  9. 

PO'XTIFEX  (Rf.7n.)  a  priest  among  the  Romans,  who  not 
only  directed  all  matters  relating  to  religion,  but  presided 
at  the  games,  and  drew  up  the  public  annals,  &c.  The  Pon- 
tifices  were  erected  by  Numa  into  a  college,  consisting  of 
fifteen  persons,  who  were  mostly  of  the  first  families  in 
Rome.  The  first  eight  of  these  were  called  Pnniijices  ma- 
jores,  the  seven  others  Pontijices  minores,  the  chief  of  all 
was  called  Pontife.v  ma-riinus,  which  post  was  filled  by  the 
emperors   themselves    during    the    imperial    government. 

■  Authors  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  ponti/ex ; 
some  derive  it  from  pons,  a  bridge,  and  fo cere,  to  make,  be- 
cause the  pontifices  built  and  repaired  the  Sulpitian  Bridge; 
others  derive  it  hom  posse,  to  be  able,  anA  Jiicere,  to  do, 

•  which  sometimes  signifies  to  sacrifice;  but  the  former  deri- 
vation of  the  two  is  the  most  probable.  Cic.  Agrar.  2,  c.  7 ; 
de  Arwyj.  Rc.yj.  c.  10,  Sec;  Dionys.  1.  2;  Liv.  I.  10,  c.  6  ; 
Pint,  in  Xum. ;  Anril.  Victor,  c.  64 ;  Suet,  in  Ker.c.'l; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  &c. 

POXT-VOLA'XT  (Mil.)  a  Flying  Bridge,  a  kind  of  bridge 
used  in  sieges  for  surprizing  a  post  or  outwork  that  has  but 
narrow  moats.  It  is  composed  of  two  small  bridges  laid 
one  above  the  other,  and  so  contrived  that  with  the  help  of 
cords  and  puliies,  the  upper  one  maj'  be  pushed  forward 
till  it  reaches  the  destined  point. 

PO'XTAGE  (Lam)  a  contribution  for  the  repairing  or  re- 
building of  bridsjcs. 

POXTALE'RSCHI  (Bat.)  the  Lawsonia  of  Linnaeus. 

POXTEDK'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hcxan- 
dria,  Order  1  ^lonogynia. 

■  Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  common,  oblong. — CoH. 
one-petalled,  two-parted. — Stam.  Jilnments  si.K.  —  Pisx. 
germ  oblong  ;  stijle  simple ;  stigma  thickish. — Per.  cap- 
side  fleshy ;  seeds  roundish. 
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Species.     The  species  are  aquatic  herbaceous   perennials 
with  fibrous  roots,   mostly  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
PO'XTICUS  reparandis  (Law)  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff 

requiring  him  to  charge  one  or  more  to  repair  a  bridge  to 

whom  it  belong.     Jtcg.  Orig.  153. 
POXTIFICA'LIA  (Ecc.)  pontifical  robes,  wherein  a  bishop 

performs  divine  service ;  whc'uce  the  prelate,  who  is  thus 

in\'ested,  is  said  to  be  in  Pontijlcalibus. 
POXTI'FICATE   (Ecc.)    the  popedom  or  dominion   of  the 

pope  of  Rome. 
PO'NTLEVIS  (Man.)  a  disorderly  action  of  a  horse,  who 

disobeys  the  rider,  and  rears  up  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of 

coming  over. 
PO'NTO'X  (Mil.)  or  Pontoon,  a  sort  of  boat  or  lighter  to 

make  a  bridge  witli. 
POXTO'XS   (Mil.)  or  Pontoon-Bridge,    a  bridge  made   of 

pontoons. 
POXTOO'N  (Mar.)  a  large  low  flat  vessel,  nearly  resem- 
bling a  barge,  and  furnished  with  cranes,  capstans,  tackle, 

&c.  for  careening  ships. 
POOD  (Com.)  a  Russian  weight,  equal  to  36 lb.  avoirdupois 

weight. 
POO'LER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  with  which  tanners  stir  up 

the  owftT  of  bark  and  water  in  the  pits. 
POO'LEVIS  [Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses. 
POOP  (Mnr.)  the  stern  or  uppermost  part  of  a  ship's  hull. 
TO  Poop  (Mar.)  to  run  the  head,  bow-sprit,  and  jib-boom  of 

one  vessel  into  the  stern  or  poop  of  another. 
POO'PING   (Mar.)   or  a  Pooping  Sea,  the  breaking  of  the 

sea  over  the  taflVail  on  the  poop. 
POOR  (/c7;.)  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  cod  tribe,  the  Gadns 

minutus  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  a  prey  to  the  larger  fish  of 

its  own  tribe. 
PO'P.E  (Ant.)  certain  officers  of  inferior  rank,  who  assisted 

the  priests  at  sacrifices  among  the  Romans.     They  were 

naked  when  on  duty  down  to  the  navel,  which  was  girded 

with  a  linen  apron. 

Propsrt.  1.  4,  eleg.  3,  v.  61. 

lUa  dies  hm-nis  cttdem  denuntiat  agnis 
Huccinctique  caient  ad  noia  hicra  pfpe. 

Their  office  was  to  slay  the  victim  after  it  was  knocked 
down.     Suelon,  Calig.  c.  33. 

POPE  (Ecc.)  or  papa,  from  the  Greek  7:u--x,  a  name  an- 
ciently given  to  all  bishops  ;  but,  by  order  of  Gregory  VII. 
it  became  the  peculiar  title  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

POPE'S  Croxvn   (Her.)  vide  Triple  Crown. 

PO'PEXGAY  (Orn.)  or  Popinjay,  another  name  for  the 
Parrot. 

PO'PLAR  (Bot.)  a  well  known  tree,  the  common  species  of 
which,  the  White  Poplar,  Populus  alba,  of  Linn.tus,  is  of 
quick  growth,  bears  cropping,  but  is  unfavourable  to  pas- 
turage. The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and  stringy,  and  makes 
good  wainscotting,  being  little  subject  to  swell  or  shrink. 

PO'PLES  (Anat.)  the  ham,  or  the  jointing  where  the  thigh 
is  joined  to  the  leg  bone. 

POPLI'TEAL  Artery  (Anat.)  from  poples,  the  ham,  the 
continuation  of  the  crural  artery  through  the  hollow  of  the 
ham. 

POPLI'TEUS  (Anat.)  a  small  triangular  muscle  lying  across 
the  back. 

PO'PPETS  (Mar.)  the  name  of  perpendicular  pieces  of 
timber  which  ate  fixed  on  the  fore  and  aftmost  parts  of  the 
bulo-eways.  to  support  the  ship  when  launching. 

PO'PPY  (/!c/.)  a  well  known  plant,  the  Papnver  of  Lin- 
nseus,  remarkable  for  its  soporiferous  quality. 

PO'PPYA  (Bot.)  the  Momordica  trifoUa  of  Linnaeus. 

POPULA'GO   (Bot.)  ihc  Caltlia  puliistris  ot Linnxus. 

PO'PULAR  Action  (Law)  vide  Action. 

POPULVRES  (Am.)  a  party  among  the  Romans  who 
3  A 
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courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  were  opposed  to  the 
Optimates,  or  the  higli  party. 

POPULA'RIA  {Ant.)  the  places  at  the  theatre  where  the 
populace  sat  to  witness  the  spectacles.  Suet,  in  Claud. 
c.  25  ;   Terinll.  dc  Speclac.  c.  3. 

PO'PULUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioeciu, 
Order  7  Odandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  anent  oblong. — Cor.  petals  none; 
nectarij  one-leaved.  —  Stam.  in  the  males ;  filaments 
eight,  extremely  short;  nH//(frx  four-cornered. — Pisr.  in 
the  female;  p^erm  ovate-acuminate;  stijle  scarcely  visi- 
ble ;  stigma  four-cleft. — Pek.  capsule  ovate,  two-celled, 
two-valved  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the  —  Pnpulus  alha, 
White  Poplar. — Fopulus  iremula,  the  .4spe,  or  Trembling 
Poplar-Tree. — Popnlus  nigra.  Black  Poplar. — Pnpulus 
dilulata,  Lombardy  or  Po  Poplar  Tree.  —  Popnlus  bnl- 
saniifcra,  seu  Tucamahaca,  Common  Tacamahaca  Poplar 
Tree. — Populus  monilifera,  Canadian  Poplar  Tree,  &c. 

PopuLus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cocoloba  uvijcra  of  Linnaius. 

PORA'NA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  .5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Mnnogi/nia, 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth   five-leaved ;    leajiiis 
lanceolate.  —  Cor.  one-petiilled. — iiT am.  filaments  five, 
ca])illary  ;    nnthers  incumbent.  —  PisT.   germ    superior; 
style  semibifid;  stigmas  capitate. — Per.  two-valved. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Parana  volubilis. 

PORAQUEI'BA  (Bot.)  the  Barreria  guinnensis  ofUxmxvu. 

PO'RCA  (Archccul.)  a  ridge  of  land  lying  between  two  furrows. 

PO'RCELAIN  (Min.)  a  sort  of  earth  or  clay,  the  Argilla 
porcelana  of  LinniXus,  the  finest  kind  of  which  is  found  in 
China,  where  it  is  called  Kaulin  or  Petunse,  according  to 
the  species  ;  the  former  being  of  a  glittering  colour,  the 
latter  a  plain  white,  but  exceedingly  soft  to  the  touch.  It 
js  found  in  quarries,  out  of  which  it  is  taken  in  the  form  of 
bricks.  These  bricks  are  reduced  to  powder,  from  which 
is  made  the  ware  now  known  by  the  name  of  Porcellain. 

Porcelain  (A/«7i.)  a  ware  made  of  porcelain,  or  any  very 
fine  earth.  That  which  comes  from  China,  which  is  the 
best  of  its  kind,  is  by  distinction  called  China. 

PO'RCUPINE  (Zool.)  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit, 
the  Hi/strix  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  furnished  with  a  bristly 
hide  that  is  full  of  spines.  It  inhabits  most  parts  of  the 
world,  divides  its  burrows  into  many  apartments,  with  a 
single  entrance,  seeks  by  night  its  food,  which  consists  of 
roots  and  herbs,  rolls  itself  up  when  frightened,  and  makes 
a  grunting  noise.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  the  female  brings 
forth  from  two  to  four  young. 

PORE'LL.V  (Pjut.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2t  Cri/ptogamia, 
Order  1  Filices. 

PORES  (Anat.)  pori,  cavities  in  the  skin,  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  perceived.  They  serve  as  passages  for  the  hu- 
mours which  pass  off  insensibly  from  the  body. 

POIU  liiliurii  (Anat.)  the  biliary  pores  or  ducts  that  receive 
the  bile  from  the  penicelli  of  the  liver. 

PO'RI.MIC  (dciim.)  a  theorem  or  proposition  so  easy  to  be 
demonstrated  that  it  is  almost  self-evident. 

PORI'.SMA  (Geom.)  s-of.V/ia,  from  jrof/^^,  to  establish;  a 
general  theorem  of  the  mathejnatics  drawn  from  another 
theorem  already  demonstrated. 

POUrsTIC  Method  (Math.)  a  method  whereby  it  is  deter- 
mined when,  what  way,  and  how  many  different  ways  a 
problem  may  be  solved.     Papp.  Intrnd.  Math.  Coll. 

PO'ROCELE  {Med.)  from  irifo!,  a  callus,  and  Kt^t!,  a  rup- 
ture :  a  rupture  proceeding  from  hard  matter. 

PORO'MI'llALON  (Med.)  fr(mi  s-^.^:.,,  a  callus,  and  <;.«-<fi«V«, 
the  navel  ;  a  hard  piece  of  flesh  or  stone  growing  out  from 
the  navel. 

POROPIIY'LLU.M  (Bot.)  tUo  Cacalia  porophyllum  of  Lin- 
nxus. 


a  pore  or  passage, 
jes. 
hard 
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POROPCE'IA  (Mei.)  !T.f«,ii»,  from  Tift 

and  jroiiw,  to  make ;  an  opening  of  the  pores  or  passages. 

PORO'SIS  (Med.)  xiifutrn,  the  breeding  of  callous  or  han 
matter. 

PORO'STOMA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  18  Polj/a- 
delphia.  Order  •!•  Polijandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none; 
nectary  of  nine  scales;  glands  si.\. — STAM.Jilaments  thirty- 

si.\  fastened  to  the  scales ;  anther  compressed  peltate. 

— PinT.  germ  ovate  angular  ;  style  short ;  stigma  bifid.— 
Per.  drupe  turbinate ;  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Porostema  guianen.iu;. 

PORO'TICS  (Med.)  medicines  which  convert  part  of  the 
aliments  into  callous  or  hard  matter. 

PO'RPHYRA  (AJin.)  Porphyry,  a  kind  of  fine  reddish 
marble  spotted  with  white. 

PO'RPOISE  (Zool.)  an  animal  so  called,  probably  from  the 
two  Latin  words  Parens  I'iscis,  or  sea-hog  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
dolpliin,  the  Delphinus  phociena  of  Linna-us,  having  a 
broad  back  and  a  bluntish  snout.  It  tumbles  over  and 
darts  in  the  water. 

PORRI'GO  (Med.)  from  porrigo,  to  spread  out;  a  disease 
incident  to  the  heads  of  children,  when  the  skin  of  the 
hair  ])art  comes  oft"  like  bran  on  conibim;  the  head. 

PO'RRUiM  (Bot.)  the  Common  Leek,  or^ Allium. 

PO'RRUS  (Med.)  a  species  of  rough  wart,  which  resembles 
a  leek  in  appearance. 

PORT  (Com.)  a  harbour  or  haven  on  the  sea  coast,  where      i 
ships  arrive  with  their  freight,  and  customs  from  goods  are      ! 
taken. —  Close  Port  is  one  within  the  bod}'  of  a  city  ;  as  the       t 
ports  of  Rhodes,  Venice,  lic. — Free   Port,  one   open  and 
free  for  merchants  of  any  nation  to  load  and  unload  their 
vessels   in,  without   ))aying  any  duty  or  customs  ;  as  the 
ports  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn.     This  term  is  also  used  for 
a  total   exemption  and  franchise,  which   any  set  of  mer- 
chants enjo)'  for  goods  imported  into  a  state,  or  for  those 
of  the  growth  of  the  country  exported. — Bar  of  a  Port,  a 
rock   or  sand  bank  lying  before  the  mouth  of  a  port  or 
harbour,  which  prevents  ships  from  entering  therein,  ex- 
cept with  the  tide. 

Port  is  also  the  name  of  the  wine  which  comes  from  Oporto 
in  Portugal. 

Port  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  the  larboard  on  some  occa- 
sions ;  as  "  The  ship-heels  to  Port,"  i.  e.  sloops  or  inclines 
to  the  larboard  side.  "Port  the  helm!"  the  order  to 
put  the  helm  over  to  the  larboard-side  of  the  vessel. 
"  Hard  a  Port  J"  the  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the 
larboard  side  of  the  ship. — Port,  or  Porl-lioles,  vide  Ports. 

Port  (ISlan.)  a  piece  of  iron  which  belong  to  the  bit  of  a 
bridle,  and  acts  upon  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 

Port  of  the  voice  (Alus.)  in  the  Italian  portamento  di  voce  ; 
the  faculty  and  habitude  of  making  the  shakes,  passages, 
and  diminutions  which  constitute  the  beauty  of  the 
piece. 

PO'RT-ITRE  (Gunn.)  a  paper  tube  about  sixteen  inches 
long  filled  with  a  composition  of  combustibles,  which  is 
used  as  a  match  for  firing  guns. 

P0R'I'-I\II';N  (Law)  a  name  given  to  the  burgesses  of  Ips- 
wich, and  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

PO'RTA   (Anat.)  vide   J'cna  Porta. 

PO'R TABLIC  (Mcch.)  a  name  for  any  machine  or  instrument 
which  is  made  of  a  convenient  size  for  carrying  about ;  as 
a  portable  barometer,  etc. 

I'O'RTAGE  (Com.)  \\i\e  PoHerage. 

PO'RTAIL  (Archil.)  the  face  or  frontispiece  of  a  church 
viewed  on  the  side  on  which  the  great  door  is  placed. 

I'O'RTAL  (Archit.)  I.  A  little  square  corner  of  a  room  cut 
oft'  from  the  rest  by  the  wainscot.  2.  K  little  gate  where 
there  are  two  gates,  a  large  and  a  small  one.  'i.  A  kind 
of  arch  of  joiner's  work. 
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PO'RTATE  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross  that 
is  not  erect,  but  placed  athwart  the  escut- 
cheon in  a  bend,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  as 
if  it  were  borne  upon  a  man's  shoulder. 

PORT-CUA'YON  (Mec/i.)  an  instrument  for  in- 
closing a  pencil  or  crayon,  which  serves  both 
to  hold  it,  and  a  cover  to  make  it  portable. 

POUT-CU'LLIS  (Fori.)  from  tlie  Latin  pnrla  dausa  ;  a  falling 
gate  or  door,  like  a  harrow  hung  over  the  gates  of  fortified 
places,  and  let  down  to  keep  an  enemy  out  of  the  citv. 

Portcullis  (Her.)  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  the  royal 
house  of  Tudor  ;  also  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  poursui- 
vants  at  arms,      [vide  Pourmivant'\ 

PO'UTER  of  the  Door  of  the  Parliament  (Laxv)  an  officer  be- 
longing to  the  Parliament  House  who  has  high  privileges. 
• — Forter  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  an  officer  who  carries  a 
white  wand  before  the  justices  in  Eyre. 

Porter  (Mar.)  an  iron  bar  confined  to  the  end  of  an 
anchor-shank,  which  admits  of  cross  bars  at  one  end,  that 
act  as  levers  in  turning  the  shank. 

Porter  (Com.)  one  who  carries  goods,  cither  on  his  back 
or  in  a  truck,  &c. 

PO'UTERAGE  (Lnvj)  a  duty  paid  at  the  custom-house  to 
those  who  attend  the  water  side,  and  belong  to  the  pack- 
age office. 

Porterage  (Com.)  whatever  is  paid  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  a  porter. 

PORTE'S'IA  (Bot.)  the  Trichillia  pallida  o?  UmxMS. 

PO'RTITRE  (Gunn.)  vide  Fort. 

PORT-FO'LIO  (Mech.)  a  leathern  case  for  holding  papers 
of  a  considerable  size. 

PO'RTGLAIVE  (Lav:)  from  the  French  porter,  to  bear,  and 
glaive,  a  sword  ;  one  who  carries  the  sword  before  a  prince 
or  magistrate. 

PO'RTGREVE  (La-a-)  from  the  Saxon  popt,  a  port,  and 
jepejra,  a  count  or  governor  ;  the  title  of  the  governor  of 
some  sea-port  towns,  and  anciently  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  of  London. 

PO'RT-IIOLES  (Mar.)  v\Ae  Ports. 

PO'RT-IIOOKS  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 

PO'RTICO  (Archit.)  a  long  passage  covered  over  with  a 
vaulted  or  plain  roof,  and  supported  with  pillars. 

PORTIFO'RUM  (ArcluFol.)  tlie  banner  in  cathedrals,  an- 
ciently carried  in  the  front  of  a  procession. 

PO'RTIONERS  (Law)  the  several  ministers  who  serve  a 
parsonage  alternately,  or  by  turns. 

PORTI'SCULUS  (Ant.)  an  officer  among  the  Romans,  who 
had  charge  of  the  rowers  in  a  galley.  Plant.  Asin.  act.  3, 
seen.  I,  V.  15;  Enn.  Annal.  8  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Siirnif. 

PORTITO'RES  (Ant.)  those  who  collected  the  tax  called 
the  Portorium.  Plant.  JMen.  act.  1,  seen.  2,  v.  6;  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  I.  10,  ep.  10;  Donat.in  Plant.  Non.  I.  1,  c.  65. 

PORTLA'XDL\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  1  jSIonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ;  leaflets 
oblong. — Cor.  one-petalled  ;  tube  long  ;  border  shorter 
than  the  tube.  —  St  am.  filaments  five,  awl-shaped; 
anthers  linear,  erect. — I'lST.  germ  five-cornered;  .stj/le 
simple;  stigma  oblong.  —  Per.  capsule  obovate  two- 
valved. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Portlandia  tetran- 
dra,  grandiflora,  Ike. 

PO'RTLAST  \Mar.)  or  Portoise,  another  word  for  the 
Gnincale. 

PO'RTLIDS  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 

P0RT^LA'N^■1M0TE  (Archceol.)  the  portraotc  court  held 
in  any  city  or  town. 

PORTiL^'NTLE  (Mech.)  ov  portmanteau,  from  the  French 
porter,  to  carry,  and  manteau,  a  cloak ;  a  cloak-bag  to 
carry  the  necessary  clothing  on  a  journey. 
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PO'RT-MEN  [Laii)  vide  Port. 

PO'RTMOTE  (/.nil')  a  court  kept  in  sea-port  towns. 

PO'RT-NAILS   (Mar.)  nails  which  are  used  in  fastening 

the  hinges  to  the  ports. 
PO'RTOISE  (Mar.)  the  same  as  Portlast. 
PORTO'RIUM    (Ant.)    a  tax   or  toll   which  was   paid  on 
carrying  any  exportable  goods  to  a  haven.     CVc.  ad  Attic, 
1.2.  ep.  16;   Liv.  1.40,  c.  51. 
PO'RT-ROPES  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 

PORTS  (Mar.)  or  Port-Holes,  the  embrasures  or  openings 
in  the  side  of  a  ship  of  war,  wherein  the  artillery  is  ranged 
in  battery  upon  the  deck  above  and  below. — Port-Hooks, 
hooks  driven  through  the  side  of  the  ship  and  clinched  for 
the  purpose  of  hooking  the  hinges  that  are  fistened  to  the 
port-lids. — Fort-Lids,  a  sort  of  hanging  doors  that  shut  in 
the  ports  at  sea. — Port-Ropes,  or  Pendants,  ropes  spliced 
into  the  rings  on  the  outside  of  the  port-lids. —  Fort-Sashes, 
glass  frames  that  are  put  into  the  cabin-ports  and  other 
rooms  at  sea  to  give  light  to  the  apartments.  —  Porl- 
Shacliles,  iron  ring  bolts  driven  through  the  lower  deck- 
port-lids. — Port-Tackles,  those  which  serve  to  haul  up  the 
Port-lids. — Half-Ports,  a  kind  of  shutters  with  circular 
holes  in  their  centre  large  enough  to  go  over  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns.  This  word  ports  is  used  in  several 
phrases,  as  "  Hook  on  the  ports,  fore  and  aft !"  the  order 
to  the  carpenter's  crew  to  hook  on  the  port-lids,  fore  and 
aft  the  ship,  on  the  appearance  of  a  stpiall.  "  Lower  the 
Ports,  fore  and  aft!"  the  order  to  let  tliem  dowi'.  so  that 
they  may  be  hooked  on.  "  Slope  the  Ports!"  the  order 
to  raise  or  lower  the  port-lids.  "  Square  the  Ports!"  the 
order  to  make  them  square  with  each  other  when  they  are 
hauled  up. 
PO'RT-SALE  (Com.)  a  sale  of  fish  on  the  return   into   a 

haven  ;  an  outcry,  or  public  sale  of  any  commodity. 
PO'RT-SA'SHES  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 
PORT-SHA'CKLES  (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 
PORT-TA'CKLES   (Mar.)  vide  Ports. 
PO'RTUGAL,  Croxvn  of  (Her.)  the  crown  of 
Portugal   is  a  ducal   coronet,    heightened  up 
with   eight   arched  diadems,   that  support  a 
mound  ensigned  with  a  plain  cross,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 
PO'RTULA   (Bot.)  the  Peplis portula  o^  Unnxus. 
PORTULA'CA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  plant,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  answers  to  the  Andrachne  of  the  Greeks.     Plin. 
I.  13,  c.  22. 
PoRTULAc.'i,    in  the   Linnean   system,    a   genus    of   plants. 
Class  1 1  Dodecandria,  Order  1  Monngi/nia. 
Generic  Character.     CAt^.  perianth  bifid. — Con.  petals  five, 
flat,   erect. — Stam.  filaments  many  ;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  n-erm  roundish;  style  simple  ;  stigmas  five,  oblong. 
•—Per.  capsule  covered,  ovate  ;  reccpticle  free. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as — Portulaca  oleracea, 
Garden-Purslane. —  Portulaca  pilosa,  sea  Anacampseros,_ 
Hair3'-Purslane.  —  Portulaca  triangularis,  ChamcecistuSy 
sen  Hclianthemum,  Triangular- racemed-Purslane. — Por- 
tulaca   decumbcns,    seu   Ori/gia,    Prostrate    Purslane.  — 

Portulaca  patens,    seu    Talinnm,  Panicled   Purslane 

Portulaca  anacamp'.cros.   Round-leaved  Purslane. 
Portulaca  is  also   the  name   of  the  Atriplex portidacoides 

of  Linna?us. 
PORTULACA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pc«- 
tandria.  Order  3  'I'rigi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved ;  leaflets 
roundish,  ovate.  —  Cou.  petals  five,  obovate. — Stam. 
filaments  five,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  erect. — PisT.  germ 
three-cornered,  superior;  sit/le  none;  stigmas  three. — 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Portulacaria  afra,  Clay- 
tonia,  Crassula,  seu  Anacampseros. 
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PORTULACA'STRU.M  (^Bot.)  the  Trianthema  monogynia 
of  Linnaeus. 

PO'IIUS  A//inr/i(i  (Anat.)  vide  Fori  biliarii. 

POSAU'NE  {il7«.«.)  an  instrument  of  music  in  the  Itahan, 
made  use  of  as  a  base  to  a  trumpet. 

PO'SCA  (Mai.)  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 

POSE'   (/At.)   vide  .SVn/fl«/. 

POSI'DKON  (Ant.)  rrcs-iJiln,  an  Athenian  month  called  from 
Posidonia.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Neptune,  which  was 
celebrated  in  this  month.  It  consisted  of  thirty  days,  and 
answered  to  part  of  December  and  January. 

PO'SITI  (Aiit.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  their  dead, 
whom  they  laid  out  near  the  door,  with  their  feet  outwards, 
previous  to  tlieir  interment. 

POSI'TION  (Phij.)  an  att'ection  of  place  expressing  the 
manner  in  which  a  body  rests  in  it. 

PosiTioM  (Arcliit.)  the  situation  of  a  building  with  respect  to 
the  points  of  the  horizon. 

Po.siTioN  (Mciii.)  tlie  manner  of  disposing  the  feet  in  danc- 
ing in  respect  to  each  other. 

Position  uJ  the  Sphere  (Astron)  is  either  right,  oblique,  or 
parallel,  [vide  ^phc)e'\  —  Circles  nf  Positinn  are  six  great 
circles  passing  through  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and 
horizon,  and  dividing  the  equator  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

Position  (Arifh.)  a  rule  in  which  any  supposition,  or  sup- 
posed number,  is  taken,  at  pleasure,  to  work  the  question 
by.  It  is  either  single  or  double. — Single  Position  is  when, 
by  one  position,  we  have  means  to  discover  the  true  reso- 
lution of  a  question. — Double  Position  is  when  two  posi- 
tions or  suppositions  are  made  to  solve  the  propounded 
question. 

Position  (Log.)  the  ground-work  on  which  an  argument  is 
raised  ;  a  thesis,  or  proposition,  to  be  maintained. 

PO'SITIV'E  Degree  (Grii/n.)  the  first  degree  of  any  quality 
expressed  by  any  adjective  ;  this  is  the  word  itself,  from 
which  the  other  two  degrees  are  formed. 

Positive  Qna/ilit^  {Algeli.)  the  same  as  an  affirmative 
quantity. 

Positive  Divinity  (Theol.)  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
positions  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church. 

Positive  Electricity  [Elect.)  a  term  applied  to  all  bodies 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of 
electricit)'. 

POSO'LOCiY  (Med.)  that  part  of  the  art  of  medicine  which 
teaches  tiie  right  administration  of  doses. 

POSOPO'SA  (Dot.)  the  Cccrica  posoposa  of  Linnseus. 

PO-SOQUE'RIA   (Bot.)   the  Ignatia  longijiora  of  Linnaus. 

PO'.SSE  (Liiw)  a  possibility  ;  a  thing  is  said  to  he  m  jmssc 
when  it  may  possibly  be.  —  Posse  Comitatus,  i.  e.  the 
Power  of  the  County ;  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all 
Knights.  Stat.  17  Rich.  %  c.  8;  13  Hen.  -t,  c.  7 ; 
2  lien.  5,  c.  8  ;  Crompt.  G2  ;  Lamb.  313.  318  ;  2  Inst.  193. 

Posse  (Com.)  a  land  measure  of  Switzerland,  twelve  of 
which  are  equal  to  ten  English  acres. 

POS.SIVSSIOSJ    [Law)    is  actual   where  a  person   actually 
enters  lauds  or  tenements;  and  possession  in  law,  when  they 
liave  descended  to  him,  but  he  has  not  actually  entered 
them.     Brad.  1.  2,  c.  17. 
POSSE'SSIVE  (dram.)  an  epithet  for  what  denotes  posses- 
sion,  as   the — Possessive    disc  oj  Xoiins,    which   answers 
to  the  genitive   of  the   Latin. — Possessive  Pronouns,  pro- 
nouns thus  distinguished  by  their  sense  from  the  relative 
pronouns,  &c. 
POSbESSlVES  (Gram.)  the  possessive  pronouns. 
POSSE'.SSORY  (Law)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  action,  [vide 

Action'^ 
POSSl'KA  (Bot.)  the  7^V//ra  .s/»;/)/c.c  of  Linmcus. 
POS.SIBI'LITAS   (Lim-)   is  taken  for  a  thing  wilfully  done, 
in  distinction  from  impossihilitas,  for  a  thing  done  against 
one's  will.     LL.  Alfred.  Sjc,  cjmd  Brompton. 
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PO.SSIBI'LITY  (Laiv)  an  uncertain  thing  which  maj',  or 
may  not,  happen. 

POST  (Mil)  any  spot  of  ground  that  is  marked  out  to  be 
occupied  by  soldiers. — Advanced  Post  is  a  spot  of  ground 
before  the  other  posts,  which  is  occupied  for  the  purpose,' 
of  securing  those  behind. 

Post  (Com.)  a  messenger  that  carries  letters;  also  a  term 
applied  either  to  the  horses  or  men  who  are  hired  to  go  a. 
certain  portion  of  a  journey  ;  whence  "  To  ride^oii"  is 
either  to  go  as  a  letter  carrier,  or  with  post  horses,  ic. 

Post  (Gram.)  a  Latin  preposition,  which  is  used  in  com-, 
position  for  after,  to  denote  latter  succession  in  the  order 
of  time,  &c.  ;  as  post  diem,  post-diluvian,  &c. 

POST-BRACHIA'LIA  (^Hfi^)four  small  bones  which  make 
up  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

POST-CO.MMU'NION  (Ecc.)  the  office  said  in  the  Romish 
Church  after  the  Communion. 

TO  POST-DA'TE  (Com.)  to  put  a  date  to  a  bill  later  than 
the  time  at  which  it  is  drawn  up ;  so  to  post-date  a  letter, 
to  make  it  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  that  it  was  actually 
written. 

POST-DI'EM  (Law)  the  return  of  a  writ  after  the  day  as- 
signed, or  the  fee  of  id.  for  such  a  default. 

POST-DILU'VIANS  (Chron.)  the  generations  of  people  that 
succeeded  Noah  after  the  flood. 

POST-DISSEI'SIN  (Laiv)  a  writ  that  lies  for  him  who, 
having  recovered  lands  or  tenements  upon  default  of  red- 
dition,  is  again  disseissed  by  the  former  disseisor. 

PO'STEA  (Law)  the  certificate  of  the  proceedings  on  a  trial. 
at  Nisi  Prius. 

POST-E'NTRY  (Com.)  an  additional  entry  made  by  a  mer- 
chant at  the  custom  when  the  first  entry  is  found  to  be{ 
too  small. 

POSTE'RIOR  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles,  as— 
Posterior  Annularis,  a  muscle  that  draws  the  ring-finger{ 
inwards.  —  Posterior  Amis,  vide  Retrahentes  Anris.  — 
Posterior  Indicis,  a  muscle  that  extends  the  forefinger 
obliquely. — Posterior  Medii,  a  muscle  that  extends  tlie 
middle  finger  and  draws  it  outward. 

POSTERld'KlTY  (Law)  a  man  holding  lands  of  two  lords, 
is  said  to  hold  of  tlie  junior,  or  latter  by  posteriority  ;  and, i 
of  the  elder,  by  priority.   Staundf.  Pnrrog.  10,   2  Inst.  392. 

POST-El'NE  [Law)  the  duty  belonging'to  the  King  for  a 
fine  formerly  acknowledged. 

PO'STERN   (fort.)  a  small  door  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  garrison,  through  which  the  troops 
march  in  and  out  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  either  to  re-, 
lieve  the  works  or  make  sallies. 

PO'STHUiMOUS  (Law)  an  epithet  for  a  child  born  after 
the  death  of  its  father. 

Posthumous  (Lit.)  an  epithet  for  works  published  after  the 
author's  decease. 

POSTl'LLION  (Com.)  he  who  rides  either  of  the  horses  of; 
a  carriage. 

POSTl'QUE  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  an  ornament  of  sculp- 
ture when  it  is  added  after  the  work  itself  is  done. 

POSTLIMI'NIUM  (Ant.)  a  term  among  the  Romans  de- 
noting the  return  of  any  one  to  his  own  country  after  he  had 
gone  to  sojourn  elsewhere,  or  had  been  banished,  or  been 
taken  by  the  enemy.  Apul.  Mel.  Cell.  \.  7,  c.  18;  fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Justin.  Instil.  1.  1,  c.  12;  Pad, 
Diacon. 
POSI'-MERI'DIAN  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  dong; 

in  the  afternoon. 
POST  NA'Tl  (Lnic)  an  epithet  for  such  as  were  born  in 
Scotland  after  the  descent  of  the  crown  to  James  I,  con- 
cerning whom  it  was  resolved  that  such  persons  were  aliens 
in  iMigland. 
POST-O'FFICE  (Law)  an  office  where  letters  are  delivered 
to  and  from  the  post. 
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PO'STOMIS  (Ant.)  a  barnacle,  or  iron  instrument,  to  fix 
on  the  nose  of  a  horse.     X'lii.  1.  I,  c.  48. 

POSTPOSI'TIO  (Med.)  a  term  applied  to  the  paroxysm  of 
a  fever  that  comes  on  later  than  was  expected,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  aiiliclpation. 

PO'STSCKIPl"  (Lil.)  i.  e.  post,  after,  scripfum,  written;  an 
epithet  for  what  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  letter. 

POST-TEK.M  (Laiv)  the  return  of  a  writ  after  the  term ; 
or  the  fee  of  1*.  Sd.  to  the  cuslos  brevium  for  tiling  such  a 
suit  after  term. 

POSTVE'NTIONAL  (Aitrol.)  an  ejiithet  for  a  change  of 
the  moon  w  Inch  happens  after  some  great  moveable  feast, 
planetary  aspect,  <S:c. 

PO'STULATES  (Mnth.)  fundamental  principles  in  any  art 
or  science,  which  being  too  easy  and  self-evident  to  need 
explication,  are  taken  tor  granted. 

POSTL'LA'TIO  nctionis  {Jul.)  the  second  proceeding  in  a 
suit  at  law  among  the  Romans,  when  the  plaintift'  asked 
leave  of  the  prastor  to  sue  the  defendant  in  any  action:  this 
was  followed  by  >-eii»t  -cadari,  i.  e.  requiring  sureties  of  the 
defendant  fir  his  appearance. 

PO^iTULATIOX  (Lcnv)  a  demand  made  upon  the  voting  a 
person  to  an  office  or  dignity  of  which  he  is  not  capable  by 
the  ordinary  canon  or  statute  law. 

PO'STUUE  (Paint.)  the  situation  of  a  figure  with  regard  to 
the  eje,  and  of  the  several  principal  members  thereof  in 
regard  to  one  another,  whereb)-  the  action  of  it  is  expressed. 

PO'STURE-M ASTER  {Mech.)  one  who  teaches  artificial 
positions  of  the  body. 

POT  (Com.)  a  French  wine  measure  answering  to  the  English 
quart. 

POTAI'L  (Pulit.)  the  headman  of  a  village  In  India. 

POT.A'LIA  (B'-t.)   the  \icaiidr/i  armaria  of  Linnseus. 

POTAMOGE'TON  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  ■*  Te- 
iraiidria,   Order  3  Tetragi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  pclah  four,  roundish, 
obtuse. —  Stam.  filaments  four,  flat;  anthers  twin. — PiST. 
germs  four ;  sli/le  none ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none ; 
drupes  four  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species,  which  are  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  are  as  follow — Potamoneton  natans.  Broad-leaved 
Potamogeton. — Poiamogeton  densum,  Fonta/is,  seu  Tri- 
LuIks,  Close-leaved  Pondweed. — Potamogeton  pusillum, 
Small  Pondweed,  &c.  —  Polamogclon  pectinntnm,  seu 
J\Iillc/"olium,  Fennel-leaved  Pondweed.  Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Baith.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Botan.  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;    Tournef.  Inst.  &c. 

Potamogeton  is  also  the  name  of  the  Najas  marina,  S:c.  of 
Linnteus. 

POTAMOGI'TON  (Bot.)  i\\e  MyriophijUum  spicatum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

POTAMOPI'THYS  (Bot.)  the  Elatinc  of  Linnaeus. 

POTA'XCE  (yicch.)  the  stud  in  a  pocket  watch  wherein  the 
lower  pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  also  one  of  the  crown 
wheels  runs. 

PO'TASH  (Cliem.)  so  called  from  the  pots  or  vessels  in  which 
it  was  prepared,  is  a  vegetable  alkali  procured  from  several 
substances,  but  particularlv  from  the  a.shes  of  wood  plants, 
by  evaporating  their  lixivium.  When  potash  is  calcined  it 
is  termed  pearl-ash.  Potash  is  a  brittle  substance,  of  a 
white  colour,  an  extremely  acrid  taste,  and  of  so  corro- 
sive a  property  that  it  dissolves  soft  animal  substances  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  It  combines  with 
acids  so  as  to  form  several  salts,  as  the  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
the  Carbonate  of  Potash,  the  Borate  of  Potash,  &c.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1-7085. 

POTA'SSIU.M  (Chem.)  a  name  given  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  a 
metallic  substance  discovered  in  1807,  in  his  experiments 
on  potash,  which  he  so  called  because  he  conceived  it  to  be 
the  basis  of  potash. 

POTA'TOE  (Bot.)  a  well-known  garden  vegetable,  the  So- 
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lanum  tuberosum  of  Linnajus. — Canada  Pofatoe,  the  Heli- 
anthus  tuierosus. — Spanish    Potatoe,    the  Convolvulus  ba- 
tatai. 
PQ'TENT   (Her.)  or  Potence,  an  epithet  for  a 
cross  that  terminates  like  the  head  of  a  crutch 
that  was  formerly  called  a  potent,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 
POTE'NTI  AL  cautery  (Surg.)  a  caustic  made  of 

limestone,  and  other  ingredients. 
PoTEXTlAL  coldness  (Med.)  the  relative  property 

of  some  bodies,  which,  though  not  cold  to  the  touch,  are 
so  in  their  effects  and  operation;  a  property  with  which 
some  drugs  are  supposed  to  be  endued. 
PoTENTi.\L  mood  (Gram.)  a  mode  signifying  possibility,  de- 
noted by  may,  can,  S:c. 
POTEXfl'LLA  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Ico- 
sandria.  Order  5  Polygyiiia, 

Generic   Character.       Cal.    perianth    one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five,    roundish.  —  SiWM.  filaments   twentj',     awl- 
shaped  ;    anthers    elongate.  —  PrsT.    germs   numerous  ; 
styles  filiform  ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  none;  common   re- 
ceptacle of  the  seeds  roundish,    juicelcss ;   seeds  nume- 
rous. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  herbaceous  pe- 
rennials, as — Potentilla  frulicosa,  seu  Pentapliylloidcs. — 
Potcntilla    anserine,    progeria,    seu   Argentina,    Silvery 
Cinquefoil,   Silver  Weed,  or  Wild   Tansey. — Potentilla 
rupestris,  seu  Pentaphyllum,   Rock  Cinquefoil. — Pnten- 
iilla   nitidum,    Hepinphyllum,    seu   Comaroides,    Shining 
Cinquefoil. — Potentilla  reptans,  Pentapliyllum,  seu  Quin- 
9»£/o//h»(,  Creeping  Cinquefoil,  &c.    Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh. 
Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Raii  Hist. ; 
TourneJ'.  Instit.  &c. 
Potentilla  is  also  the  name  of  the  Fragarla  vesca. 
POTE'RIU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth    four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
four-parted,  in  the  female  one-petalled. — Sta.m.  in  the 
mvAe  ;  Jilaments  xery  uKiny ;  anthers  twin. — Pi  ST.  in  the 
female;  germs  two,  ovate-oblong;  styles  two,  capillary; 
stigmas  pencil-form. — Per.  berry  formed  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genera  are  mostly  perennials,  and 
some  parasitical,  as — Potenum  savguisorba,   Pimpinella, 
seu  Sanguisorba,  the  Lesser,  or  Upland  Burnett. — Pote- 
rium  hybridam.   Sweet  Burnett. 
POTI'TII  (Ant.)  priests  among  the  Romans  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Hercules  ;  they  were  superior  to  the  Pinarii,  who 
were  also  priests  of  Hercules.     Liv.  1.  1,  c.  7  ;  Aurel.  Vict, 
de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  c.  8. 
PO'TSTOXE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  talc. 
PO'TTER  (Mech.)  a  maker  of  earthen  vessels. 
PO'TTERY  (Com.)  the  place  where  earthenware  is  made. 
PO'TTLE     (Com.)    an    English    measure     containing    two 

quarts. 
POUCH  (Zool.)  the  bag  which  hangs  by  the  mouth  of  most 

of  the  monkey  tribe. 
POU'CHES  (Mar.)  small  bulk-heads  or  partitions  in  a  ship's 

hold. 
POU'LDROX  (Her.)  that  part  of  armour  which  covers  the 

shoulder. 
POU'LETS  mignons  (Cook.)  a  dish  of  roasted  chickens  lardjd 

and  barbed. 
POU'LTERERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1.503.  Their  armo- 
rial ensigns  are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
"  Field  argent  on  a  chevron  between  three 
storks  azure,  as  many  swans  proper  ;  their  sup- 
porters two  pelicans  or,  vulning  themselves, 
fules.  The  crest  on  a  helmet  and  crown  mural,  a  stork  with 
wings  expanded  gidcs. 
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POU'LTICE  (Med.)  a  medicine  made  of  several  ingredients 
boiled  together  into  a  soft  consistence,  fit  for  applying  to 
swellings,  &c. 

POUNCK  (^^/('(7(.)  a  calcareous  powder  whicli,  rubbed  on 
paper  or  parchment,  makes  it  bear  ink. 

Pounce  [Falcon.)  the  talon  or  claw  of  a  bird  of  pre)'. — 
Slroiig-pouiiccd  Enable,  an  eagle  having  strong  claws. 

POUND  (Com.)  a  weight  containing  12  ounces  troy  weight, 
and  16  ounces  avoirdupois,  «S:c. — Pound  sterling,  a  money 
valued  in  accounts  at  '20s. — Pound  note,  a  note  issued  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  &c.  and  current  for  10s. 

Pound  (Law)  signifies  generally  any  inclosed  place  for  keep- 
ing beasts  in,  but  more  especially  that  in  which  cattle  are 
put  that  arc  distrained,  until  they  are  replevied.  A  pound 
in  this  sense  is  common,  which  is  common  to  a  township, 
&c. ;  or  it  is  overt  when  it  is  built  on  the  lord's  waste, 
and  is  overt,  open,  or  common  to  the  lord  and  his  tenants ; 
and  covert,  i.  e.  a  close  place,  which  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  impounded  cannot  come  to  without  offence.  KItc/i. 
14^;  Co.  Lit.  96. — Poundbreach,  a  breaking  of  the  pound 
for  the  recovery  of  cattle  which  are  there  impounded, 
whicli  is  punishable  with  treble  damages.     Co.  Litl.  261. 

PO'UKDACiF,  (Laxv)  I.  A  duty  of  ].?.  anciently  paid  to  the 
king  on  every  20a\  value  of  merchandize  imported  or  ex- 
ported. '2.  The  fee  paid  to  the  keeper  of  a  pound  for  the 
cattle  that  are  impounded.  3.  A  rate  in  the  pound  sterling 
which  is  allowed  ibr  collecting  money. 

POUN'DA'GIU.M  (.4rcliaol.)  the  liberty  of  pounding. 

PUU'NDEH  (Guun.)  a  great  gun,  or  piece,  denominated  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  ball  it  carries,  as  a  6,  12,  or 
21-pounder. 

POUND-NAILS  (Cctrpent.)  nails  square  in  the  shank,  which 
are  used  for  paling. 

POUPA'RTII  lis^anientum  (Anat.)  Poupart's  ligament,  or  the 
Fallopian  ligament,  an  inguinal  ligament. 

POU'PETON  (Cook.)  a  dish  made  of  slices  of  bacon  and 
veal  steaks. 

VOV:\\.fuirc  proclamer  (Lniv)  a  writ  commanding  the  Mayor, 
or  Sherift',  to  proclaim  that  none  cast  filth  into  the  ditches, 
or  other  places  adjoining.  Stat.  Rich.  2,  c.  13  ;  F.  N.  B. 
176. — Pour  seisir  tcrre.'i  le  feme  cpie  tient  en  dower,  a  writ 
wherebj'  the  King  seizeth  u]inn  land  which  the  wife  of  his 
tenant  deceased  had  for  her  dower.  F.  N.  B.  \~i.  This 
and  other  writs  of  a  feudal  nature  were  abolished  by  the 
statute   12  Car.  2,  c.  2t. 

POUKPA'RTY  (Law)  i.  e.  to  make  pourparty,  or  to  sever 
and  divide  those  lands  of  partners  which,  before  par- 
tition, they  held  jointly,  and  pro  indiuiso.  Old.  Nat. 
Brcv.  11. 

POUIU'UK'.STURE  (Law)  any  encroachment,  or  taking  to 
oneself  what  one  ought  not ;  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
highway  by  throwing  out  a  window,  pillar,  &c.  farther 
than  is  allowed  by  law.  Glnnv.  1.  9,  c.  11  ;  Kitch.  10; 
Crompt.  .furis.  152;  Mamu.  Forest.  Laivi,  c.  10;  1  List.'iS. 

POU'H.SbTV'ANT  (Law)  from  the  rrench  pnrsuivre,  to 
pursue,  or  attend  ;  the  King's  messenger,  who  is  in  attend- 
ance to  be  sent  on  any  occasion  or  message. — Poursuivants 
at  Arms  are  oHicers  who  succeed  to  the  heralds,  of  which 
there  are  four;  namely,  Hlue-Mantle,  Hougc-Cross,  Kouge- 
Dragon,  and  rortcullis. 
POUKVE' VANCE  (Law)  vide  Purvei/ance. 
PO'WDER  (Mil.)  is  conwKm\y  cMt^d  <runpnwder. —  Powder- 
Cart,  a  two-wheeled  covered  carriage  constructed  for  the 
conveyance  of  powder. — Powder-Horn,  a  horn  flask  in 
which  jiowder  is  kept  for  priming  guns. —  Powder-Mana- 
zine,  a  bomb-proof  arched  building  to  hold  the  powder  in 
fortified  places,  &c.  —  Powder- Mill,  a  building  in  which 
the  materials  composing  gunpowder  are  prepared  and 
mixed  together. 
PO'WDER-CHESTS  {Mar.)  boards  joined  in  form  of  a 
triangle  filled  with  gunpowder,  pebble-stones,  &c.  and  set  on 


fire  wlien  a  sliip  is  boarded  by  an  enemy. — Poxider-Room, 
a  room  in  the  hold  where  the  powder  is  stowed. 

PO'WDERING  (Her.)  the  strewing  of  a  field,  crest,  or 
supporters  irregularly  with  anj'  small  figures  ;  as  ermine, 
martlets,  fleur-de-lis,  &c. 

POWDERINGS  (Archil.)  devices  used  for  filling  up  any 
void  spaces  in  carved  work. 

PO'WER  (Law)  an  authority  which  one  man  gives  to  an^ 
other  to  act  for  him. — Power  of  Attornei/,  an  authority 
given  to  a  third  person  to  act  between  two  or  more  parties, 
as  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  empowered  to  receive 
money  for  another  who  is  absent ;  it  is  otherwise  called  a 
Letter  of  Attorney. — Poxi'cr  of  the  County,  vide  Posse. 

Power  (Mech.)  signifies  generally  any  force  which,  applied 
to  a  machine,  tends  to  produce  motion ;  but  it  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  si.x  simple  machines  which  are  so 
called ;  namely,  the  Lever,  the  Balance,  the  Screw;  the 
Wheel  and  Axle,  the  JVedge,  and  the  Pullei/. 

Power  of  a  Glass  (Opt.)  a  name  for  the  distance  between 
the  convexity  and  the  solar  focus. 

Power  of  am/  Quantiti/  (Algcb.)  the  produce  of  any  quan- 
tity or  number  arising  from  the  multiplication  by  itself 
any  number  of  times  ;  as  a  scjuare,  cube,  biquadrate,  &c, 
— K.rponents  of  Powers  are  the  indices,  or  figures,  which 
serve  to  denote  the  power  to  which  the  quantity  is  elevated; 
as  a%  q3,  n't,  d-c. ;  where  2,  3,  4,  <S:c.  are  the  exponents 
for  the  square,  cube,  biquadrate,  &c. — Power  of  an  Hyper- 
bola, the  square  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  conjugate  axis. 
—  Commensurable  in  PuXi-er  is  said  of  quantities  which, 
though  not  commensurable  themselves,  have  their  squares, 
or  some  other  power  of  them,  commensurable. 

PO'WERS  (Theol.)  the  sixth  order  of  the  hierarchy. 

PO'WTER  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  pigeon  so  called  from  its  habit 
of  swelling  up  its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

PO'YNDING  (Laii)  the  Scotch  word  for  Pounding. 

PO'YNINGS  (Lou)  an  act  of  Parliament  made  under 
Henry  ATI,  whereby  the  Laws  of  England  became  in  force 
in  Ireland  ;  it  was  so  called  from  Sir  Edward  Poyning, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

PRA'CTICE  (Com.)  the  actual  exercise  of  any  profession 
either  in  medicine  or  law. 

Practice  (Arith.)  a  method  for  the  more  easy  and  speedy 
resolving  questions  in  the  rule  of  three. 

Practice  (Law)  is  taken,  in  a  bad  sense,  for  any  fraudulent 
])roceeding;  as  what  is  done  clandestinely  is  said  to  be 
done  '  by  Practice.' — Practice  of  the  Courts,  the  form  and 
manner  of  conducting  and  carrying  suits  at  Law  or  in 
Equity. 

PRACTI'TIONER  (Com.)  one  that  practises  law,  physic, 
surgery,  <S:c. 

PRA'Cl'ORES  (Ant.)  TTfixTcfic,  those  that  received  the 
money  due  to  the  city  from  fines  laid  upon  criminals. 
Poll.  Onnm.  I,  cS,  scgm.  Hi. 

PR.*;CETT0R1ES  (Ecc.)  a  kind  of  benefices  having  their 
name  from  being  jjossessed  by  the  nmre  eminent  templers, 
whom  the  Chief  Master,  by  his  authority',  created  and 
called  Preeccptorcs  Tcmpli. 

PR.'E'CIPE  in  Capite  (Law<)  a  writ  issuing  out  of  the  court 
of  Chancery  for  a  tenant  who  held  of  the  King  in  chief, 
as  of  his  crown,  and  not  as  of  any  honour,  castle,  or 
manor. —  Prcrcipe  quad  reddat,  a  writ  of  great  diversity, 
both  in  its  form  and  use,  extending  as  well  to  a  writ  of 
right  as  to  others  of  possession. 

PR/EX'IITTA'TIO  de  Jtobore  (Ant.)  a  capital  punishment 
among  the  Romans,  which  consisted  in  throwing  the  cri- 
minal heaillong  from  that  part  of  the  prison  which  was 
called  liobur.  Liv.  1.  38,  c.  59;  I'al.  Max.  I.  6,  c.  3; 
Gell.  I.  10,  c.  18  ;   Signn.  dc  Jud.  1.  3,  c.  16. 

PR^CIPI'TIU.M  (Arehicol.)  a  punishment  formerly  inflicted 
on  criminals  by  casting  them  from  some  high  place. 
Malmsb.  1.  5,  p.  155. 
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PR.ECLAMITO'RES  [Aut.)  certain  officers  or  criers  who 
went  along  tlie  streets  of  Rome  before  the  Flnmcn  Dinlis 
to  cause  all  people  to  give  over  their  work  on  holy  days,  for 
the  worship  of  the  Gods  could  not  proceed  while  work  was 
going  forward.  Fest.  de  Verb.  SiL;nif.;  Seii',  in  f'i>'g- 
Georif.  1 ,  V.  26S. 

PR.ILCO'CIA  (Dot.)  the  Pniniis  aniieiiiaca  of  Linnteus. 

PR.ECO'RDIA  [Anat.)  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  heart. 

PR.E'DIAL  Tithes  (Lnti)  such  as  arise  merely  and  imme- 
diately from  the  ground ;  as  grain  of  all  sorts,  ha}', 
wood,  &c. 

PR^m-E'CTUS  (Ant.)  a  Roman  officer,  who  acted  either  as 
the  governor  of  a  province,  or  the  mayor  of  a  tow-n.  There 
are  also  prtefecti  irrarii,  nnnoncc,  castrorum,  c/assis,  fru- 
menti,  ^c.  Panviii.  de  Civil.  Rom.  c.  63  ;  Panciroll.  Notit. 
Dig.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  7. 

PR.E'FINE  (Laxi')  the  fine  which  is  paid  upon  suing  out 
the  writ  of  covenant. 

PR.ELIA'RES  Dies  (Ant.)  days  which  the  Romans  held  to 
be  favourable  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signi/.;  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  1,  c.  It);  Salmas.  de  Mod.  Usur. 
c.  18. 

PR.EMO'RSUS  (Bot.)  bitten  otf,  an  epithet  for  a  root  or 
leaf;  radix  prccmorsa,  a  root  not  tapering  but  ending 
blunt,  and  thus  appearing  as  if  it  were  bitten  off  short  at 
the  end,  as  in  the  Scabiusa  p/antago  ;  Jotirtm  prcemorsum, 
a  leaf  ending  very  obtusely,  with  unequal  notches.  It  is 
also  an  epithet  for  the  corolla,  as  in  Althcsa. 

PR/EMUN'I'RE  (Imiv)  a  writ  so  called  from  the  words  with 
which  it  commences,  prcvmunire  Jiicias  pnc/htiim  A.  B. 
quod  tunc  sit  coram  nobis,  v:\\CTe  pncmnnire  is  put  for  prec- 
monere,  warning  the  person  to  appear.  This  writ  was 
originally  directed  against  those  offences  affecting  the  king 
or  his  government,  which  were  committed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  papal  power ;  but  it  was  afterwards  extended 
to  all  such  offences,  from  whatever  cause  they  were  com- 
mitted. 

Pr.iml'kire  is  also  the  name  of  the  offence  itself,  which 
subjected  the  offender  to  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protec- 
tion, his  lands  and  goods  to  be  forfeited,  and  his  body  to 
be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

PRyENO'MEN  (Ant.)  the  family  name  among  the  Romans, 
as  Caius,  Marcus,  &c.   [vide  Xomeni 

PR/EPARA'NTIA  [Med.)  medicines  which  digest  and 
ripen  the  peccant  fluids. 

pR.EPAa.\NTiA  J'asa  (Anat.)  the  spermatic  veins  and  arte- 
ries which  go  to  the  Testes  and  Epididijmis. 

PRiE'PETES  (.4nt.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  such 
birds  as  furnished  the  augurs  or  aruspices  with  observa- 
tions and  omens  by  their  flight.  Ht/gin.  apud  Cell.  1.6, 
c.  6  ;  Serv.ad  JEncid.  1.  3,  v.  361. 

PR.EPO'SITUS  Ecc/esicc  (Law)  a  church-reeve,  or  church- 
warden.— Prcepositus  lilhe,  the  constable  of  a  town,  or  a 
petty  constable.  Sometimes  the  word  is  taken  for  the 
head  or  chief  officer  of  the  king,  in  a  town,  manor,  or 
village.  LL.  Ediv.  ConJ'css.  apud  Brompton. ;  Compt, 
Jurisd.  20.5. 

PR.EPU'TIUM  (Anat.)  the  prepuce. 

PR.ERO'GATIV.E  (Ant.)  an  epithet  applied  to  those  tribes 
amoni;  the  Romans  who  had  a  right  of  voting  first  at  the 
Comitia.  Cic.  pro  Plane,  c.  20 ;  Liv.  1.  26,  c.  22  ;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif. ;   Manut.  de  Comit.  Roman,  c.  4-. 

PR.ETE'XTA  (Ant.)  tnga  pratexta,  a  white  robe  with  a 
purple  border,  originally  appropriated  to  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, but  afterwards  worn  bj-  the  children  of  the  nobilily, 
by  boys  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  by  girls  till  they  were 
married.  It  was  the  habit  which  the  magistrates,  augurs, 
and  priests,  as  well  as  ssnators,  assumed  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  and  therefore  being  looked  upon  as  sacred,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  chosen  for  youth  at  that  age  to 
guard  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  against  the  temptations 
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incident  to  that  period  of  life.     Those  who  wore  the  pra- 
icxtn  were  cMqA  prerte.rtati.    [vide  Prcetextntus] 

PR/ETEXTA'T.E  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  plays  among  the 
Romans,  in  which  the  actors  personated  people  of  quality 
who  had  the  particular  privilege  of  wearing  the  pnetcxla. 

PR.^TEXTA'TUS  (Ant.)  one  clothed  in  the  prcetcxla, 
applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  noble  youth  by 
whom  it  was  worn  to  denote  their  age  and  condition,  as 
may  be  learned  from  different 
medals.  The  annexed  figure 
represents  a  medal  or  coin  of 
Marcus  /Emilius  Lepidus,  an 
illustrious  youth  of  the  family 
of  the  .Emilii,  for  whom  an 
equestrian  statue  was  erected  for  having  saved  the  life  of 
a  citizen  in  battle.  On  the  obverse  of  this  medal  is  a  head 
of  Venus  vielrix,  witli  the  civic  crown,  and  the  simpulum, 
or  symbol  of  the  pontifical  office  :  on  the  reverse  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Lepidus,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  a  trophy 
to  betoken  his  victory  over  the  Gauls,  with  the  inscription 
Marcus  LEPIDUS,  A.'Snorum  XV.  VWceiextatus  Hostent 
Occidit  Cirem  Servavit.  Valer.  Max.  1.  3,  c.  1  ;  Beg.  Thes. 
Brand,  torn.  2;  More/!.  T/ies.  Xumis. 

PR.E'TOR  (Ant.)  a  chief  magistrate  among  the  Romans, 
so  called  a  prrrundo,  i.e.  from  going  before,  because  he 
presided  over  the  court,  and  prceivil,  went  before,  or  was 
superior  to  all  who  were  there.  This  office  was  instituted 
U.  C.  388,  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  absence 
of  the  Consuls,  who  were  mostly  efigaged  in  the  wars. 
There  were  at  first  but  two  Prators  appointed,  namely, 
the  Prietor  urbanus,  who  tried  all  causes  between  citizen 
and  citizen  ;  and  the  Pnctor  peregrinus,  who  decided  all 
matters  relating  to  foreigners.  Other  praotors  were  after- 
wards added  to  administer  justice  in  the  provinces.  Varro 
de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4-,  c.  13. 

PILETORI.\'NI  (Ant.)  the  pra-torian  cohorts,  the  emperor's 
body  guard,  who  were  so  called  because  they  were  sta- 
tioned at  a  place  called  the  Prcctorium,  or  more  properly 
because  they  attended  the  praetors.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ. 
1.5;  Plutarch,  in  Galba.;  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  4-9  ;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif.;   Dio.\.  55. 

PR.ETO'RIL'M  (Ant.)  the  hall  or  court  where  the  pritor 
administered  justice  ;  also  the  general's  tent  and  pavilioa 
in  the  Roman  camp. 

PRAGMATIC  Sanction  (PcU.t.)  a  letter  written  to  any 
public  body  of  men,  in  answer  to  their  request,  to  be  in- 
formed respecting  any  law. 

PR.'^M  (Mar.)  or  Praam,  a  light  sort  of  boat  used  in  Hol- 
land and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  for  loading  and  unloading 
of  ships. 

TO  PRANCE  (Man.)  to  throw  up  the  fore  legs  after  the 
manner  of  horses. 

PRA'XDIUM  (Ant.)  a  meal  among  the  Romans  answering 
nearest  to  our  dinner.  It  was  taken  about  the  fifth  hour, 
or  eleven  o'clock,  according  to  our  reckoning,  and  con- 
sisted mostly  of  fruits,  as  it  was  not  with  them  the  prin- 
cipal meal. 

PRA'SIX  (Her.)  an  ancient  term  for  green,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  zfaurct,  a  leek. 

PRASl'NA  [Ant.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  factions  or 
companies  of  charioteers,  so  called  from  prasin,  green,  the 
colour  of  their  livery. 

PRA'SIUM  (Bot.)  Tpao-ioi,  a  herb  resembling  horehound  or 
marjoram,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  :  nd  Pliny.  Dioscor. 
1.  3,  c.  3,5;  Plin.\.  20,  c.  17. 

Prasium,  in  the  Linnenn  Si/stem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 

14  Didynamia,  Order  1    Gymnospermia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.    perianth    one-leaved,    campa- 

nulate.  —  Cor.   one-petalled.  —  Stam.  Jilaments   four; 

anthers  oblong. —  PisT.  germ   quadrifid:    stj/le  filiform; 

stigma  bifid. — Per.  berries  four;  seeds  solitary. 
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Species.  The  principal  species,  the  Prusium  magus  Galc- 
opsi.s;  Lrtmiiim,  ^le/issa,  sou  Tcucriiim,  is  a  shrub. 

PRA'TIC  [Cum.)  or  in  IVencIi  I'raiir/nc,  a  term  used  in  the 
European  ports  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  implying  a  permis- 
sion to  trade  or  communicate  with  land  after  having  per- 
formed quarantine  for  a  certain  time. 

PllA'TINGCOLE  (Om.)  a  bird  of  Coromandel,  with  a 
hooked  bill,  which  is  very  restless  and  clamorous.  It  is 
the  Glareula  of  Linn.-cus. 

PRAWN  (Eiil.)  a  small  sea  fish  of  the  crab  kind,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  shrimp.  It  is  the  Cancer  squilla  of  Lin- 
nxus. 

PIIA'YER  {Ecc.)  or  Common  Prni/ers,  the  public  service 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

PRE'AOAMITES  [Ecc]  infidels  who,  denying  the  Scrip- 
ture, pretend  that  there  were  persons  existing  before 
Adam. 

PRE.\'MDLE  (Law)  the  introductory  matter  to  a  statute, 
which  contain;;  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  making  such 
an  enactment,  and  the  evils  which  it  is  intended  to 
remedy. 

PRE-AU'DIENCE  (Lan')  or  the  right  of  being  first  heard 
in  a  court,  is  determined  by  rules  of  precedence,  which  are 
now  fixed,  and  are  as  follow:  namely,  1.  The  king's  pre- 
mier sergeant.  2.  The  king's  ancient  sergeant.  3.  The 
king's  advocate-general.  4-.  The  king's  attorney-general. 
5.  The  king's  solicitor-general.     6.  The  king's  sergeants. 

7.  The  king's  counsel,  with  the  queen's  attorney  and  soli- 
citor general,    and  those  having  patents  of  precedence. 

8.  Sergeants  at  law.     9.  the  recorder  of  London.    10.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  civil  law.     II.  Barristers. 

PRE'BEND  (Lnu)  prccbenda  was  originally  an  endowment 
in  land,  as  pension  money  to  a  cathedral  or  conventual 
church,  ad  prccbcniJam,  i.  e.  for  tlie  maintenance  of  a  secular 
priest  or  regular  canon,  who  was  called  a  prcbcndarij  be- 
cause he  was  supported  by  a  prebend.     Prebends  are  either 

.  simple  or  dignitary.  A  simple  prebend  has  no  more  than 
the  revenue  for  its  support ;  a  dignilarj/  prebend,  or  a  pre- 
bend with  dignity,  has  a  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

PRE'BENDAllY  {Ecc.)    or  prebend,  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 

.  nity,  or-  one  who  enjoys  a  prebend,  with  jurisdiction  joined 
to  it. 

PRECA'RI.E   {Ecc.)  days-work  which  the  tenants  of  some 

,   aiai^ors  were  obliged  to  do  in  harvest  time  for  their  lords. 

PRECA'RIOUS  (Z,«!ii)  an  epitliet  for  what  is  granted  to 
one  upon  entreat}',  to  use  so  long  as  the  party  thinks  fit. 

PRKCA'UIUM  A'omcn  (Lntu)  a  precarious  title  to  an 
estate. 

PRECIVDENCE  {Ihr.)  the  right  of  taking  place  before 
another,  which  is  determined  by  authority,  and  is  defined 
in  the  Table  of  Precedence,  under  the  head  of  Heraldry. 

,    [vide  neraldry-\ 

PRE'CEDENT  (Laxti)  an  original  writing  or  deed  to  draw 
others  by. —  Precedent  Book,  a  book  containing  precedents 
or  draughts  of  deeds,  conveyances,  Ike.  for  attorneys. 

PRECE'XTOR  (.V».v.)  the  chanter  who  begins  the  tune  in 
a  cathedral. 

PRECE  Parliinn  (Law)  the  continuance  of  a  suit. 

PRE'CEPT  {/.aiv)  prieccplum,  a  connnand  in  writing  sent 
out  by  a  magistrate  for  the  bringing  a  person  or  record 
before  him ;  also  the  instigation  of  another  to  connnit 
felony.     Brticl.  1.3,  tract.  2,  c.  9;  Staundf.  I'lacil.  Cor.  10. 

PRECE'PTORIES  (Ecc.)  v'lClo  Prteceplor'ies. 

PRECE'SSION  (A.'itron.)  Recession,  or  Retrocession  of  the 
Llqitinoies,  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  e(|uinoctial  points, 
by  which  they  are  carricil  backward,  or  from  east  to  west, 
in  anteccdenlin ,  i.  c.  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  at 
.  the  rate  of  about  .GO"^  every  year.  Hence  as  the  stars 
remain  nearly  inmioveable,  and  the  equinoxes  go  back- 
ward, the   former  will  seem  to  move   more  eastward  in 
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respect  to  the  latter;  for  which  reason  the  longitudes  of 
the  stars  and  the  constellations  seem  all  to  have  changed 
the  places  assigned  to  them  by  the  ancient  astronomers ; 
thus  the  first  star  of  Aries  is  now  in  the  portion  of  the 
ecliptic  called  Taurus,  and  the  stars  of  Taurus  are  in 
Gemini,  those  of  Gemini  in  Cancer,  and  so  on. 

PRE'CIPE  (Lau-)  vide  Pracipe. 

PUECI'PITANT   (Chem.)   vide  Precipitation. 

PREClPriWTION  (Chem.)  the  process  of  decomposition  by 
which  any  body  separates  from  others  in  a  solution  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  :  thus,  if  to  an  acid  and  an  oxide  a  third 
body  as  an  alkali  be  added,  then  the  alkali  having  a  greater 
affi[iity  to  the  acid  than  the  metallic  oxide  has,  combines 
with  it,  and  the  oxide  in  consequence  precipitates,  or  ap- 
pears in  a  sejjarate  state  at  the  bottom.  The  substance  thus 
sinking  is  called  the  precipitate,  and  that,  by  the  addition 
of  which  this  effect  is  produced  (as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  alkali),  is  called  ihe precipitant. 

PRECI'PITATE  (Cliem.)  any  substance  in  a  solution  which 
separates  from  the  other  constituent  parts  and  goes  to  the 
bottom,  [vide  Precipitation] — Green  Precipitate,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  solution  of  mercury  with  the  spirit  of  nitre. — 
Red  Precipitate,  merci.ry  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre,  and 
then,  after  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  it  is  reddened  by 
an  increased  heat  of  the  fire. —  ff'/iile  Precipitate,  mercury 
dissolved  in  aqua  fortis,  or  spirit  of  nitre,  till  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  of  a  white  colour. 

PRECO'NTR.\CT  (Law)  a  contract  made  before  another 
in  application  to  marriage. 

PREDIAL  (Ecc.)  vide  Prcedial. 

PRE'DICABLE  (Log.)  a  word  or  term  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  more  than  one  thing.  Predicables  are  of  five  dif- 
ferent kinds  ;  namely,  the — Genus,  which  may  be  predi- 
cated of  many  things  difi'ering  in  species,  as  animal,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  a  man  or  a  brute. — Species,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  several  things  differing  in  number, 
or  of  individuals,  as  man,  which  may  be  predicated  of 
Alexander,  Socrates,  and  the  like. — Dijf^rence,  is  that 
which  denotes  the  difl'erence  between  op])osite  species,  as 
rational,  which  marks  the  difference  between  man  and 
brute. — Proper,  is  that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a  thing 
as  necessarily  joined  to  its  essence,  as  risibility,  which  is 
peculiar  to  man.. — Accident,  that  which  may  be  accident- 
ally attributed  to  a  thing,    as   black,   white,   &c.      [vide 

/,0<J7'c] 

PREDESTINA'TION  (77;^/.)  a  judgment  or  decree  of 
God  in  the  opinion  of  certain  sects  of  professing  Christians, 
whereby  he  has  resolved  from  all  eterrjity  to  save  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  who  are  therefore  called  the  Elect. 

PRE'DICAIMENTS  (Log.)  the  classes  or  series  into  which 
things  are  distributed,  which  are  called  by  Aristotle  Cate- 
gories, and  are  divided  into  ten  sorts,  namely,  Substance, 
Accident,  Quantity,  Relation,  Action,  Passion,  Situation, 
Duration,  and  Habit  or  external  Appearance. 

PRE'DICATE  (Log.)  that  which  is  predicated,  i.  c.  either 
affirmed  or  denied  of  a  thing,  which  is  the  third  part  of  a 
categorical  proposition,  as  Man  is  an  animal, — animal  is 
here  the  predicate  or  that  which  is  affirmed  of  man.  [vide 
Logic'] 

PREDO'.MINANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  that  tlie 
field  is  but  of  one  tincture. 

PIU'.'DY  (Mar.)  a  term  for  ready,  from  the  French /;rc<;  a  ; 
predij  ship  is  one  having  all   her  decks  cleared,  and  the 
guns  fitted  in  readiness  for  the  engagement. 

PREE'MPTIGN  (Law)  the  first  buying  of  a  thing;  a  privi- 
lege formerly  allowed. 

PREE'NER  (Meek.)  an  instrument  used  by  clothiers  in 
dressing  cloth. 

PREFECT  (Laxv)  the  governor  of  a  ])lacc,  the  mayor  of  a 
town,  Ike.     [vide  Prcefcclus] 

PRE'LATE  (Ecc.)  from  the  Latin  ;)r<^/a/H.s  set  before  ;  an 
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epithet  applied  to  a  dignified  clergyman,  as  an  Archbishop 
or  Bishop. 
PRELI'MINARY  (Polit.)  from  ^ra?,  before,  and /men,  the 
threshold  ;  the  first  step  in  a  negotiation,  treaty,  or  im- 
portant business. 
PUELU'DIO  (Mtts.)  Italian  for  a  prelude,  or  what  is  more 
commonly    called  the  overture,  which  is  the   commence- 
ment of  a  piece  of  music. 
PRE'MIER    {Her.)   a   French  term,  signifying  the  most  an- 
cient, when  applied  to  any  peer  of  any  degree  by  creation. 
PRE'MISES  (Log.)  the  two  first  propositions  in  a  syllogism, 
from  which  the  conclusion   is   drawn.     That  is  called  the 
major  in  which  is  the  major  terra  of  the  question  ;  and  that 
the  minor,  in  which  is  the  minor  term,   [vide  Logic'] 
Premises   {Law)  things  spoken  of  or  rehearsed  before,  as 
lands,  tenements,  &c.,  before  mentioned  in  a  deed,  inden- 
ture, lease,  &c. 
PRE'MIUM  {Cus.)  whatever  is  given  by  way  of  reward  for 

an  exertion. 
Premium  {Com.)  the  sum  of  money  given  for  the  insuring  of 

ships,  goods,  and  houses. 
PRE'MNA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  H  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.     Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved Cor.  one- 

petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish;  sti/le  cylindrical;  stigma  bifid. — 
Peii.  drupe  globular;  seed  nut  nearly  four-cornered. 
Species.  The  two  .species  are  trees,  as  the — Premna  inte- 
gri folia,  seu  Cornuta  ;  and  the — Premna  serratifolia, 
Coriiutioiden,  seu  Sambucus. 
PREMONSTRATE'NSES  {Ecc.)  an  order  of  White  Friars 

observing  St.  Augustin's  rules. 
PREMUNIE'XTES   (Law)   writs  sent  to  every  bishop  to 
come  to  parliament,  warning  him   to   bring  with  him  the 
deans  and  archdeacons,  one  proctor  for  each  chapter,  and 
two  for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
PREMUXI'RE   {Law)   vide  Prcemunire. 
PRENA'NTHES  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sij-ge- 
tiesia,  Order  1  Polygamiu  ceqtialis. 

Generic  Character.      Cal.  common  calycled,   cylindrical. 
—  Cor.   compound,  consisting  of  a  ring  of    florets. — 
STAM.^/awe/i/j five, capillary;  anthers  cylindrical. — Pl.sT. 
germ  subovate;  stt/le  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
seeds  soVitaTy;  papjms  capillary,  sessile;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Proian- 
thes  tenuifolia,   sou   Chondrillcs,  fine-leaved  Prenanthes. 
— Prenanthes  viminea,  seu  Lactuca,  Rushy-twigged  Pre- 
nanthes.—  Prenanthes   purpurea,    seu    Sonchus,    Purple 
Prenanthes. — Prenanthes   repens.  Creeping  Prenanthes. 
Clus.  Hist. ;  Bauh.   Hi^t. ;    Bauh.   Pin.;    Gcr.  Herb. ; 
Park.  Theat.  Bot.;   Raii  Hist.;    Tourn.  Inst. 
PRE'NDER  (Law)    the  power  or  right  of  taking  a  thing 
before  it  is   offered. — Prender  de  Baron,  an  exception  to 
disable    a  woman  from    pursuing  an    appeal    of  murder 
against  the  killer  of  her  former  husband.     Staundf.  Plac. 
Cor.  I,  3,  c.  59. 
PRE'NTICE  (Law)  vide  Apprentice. 
PREPARA'TION  (Med.)  the  manner  of  compounding  and 

making  up  medicines. 
PREPE'NSE  (Law)  premeditation  and  forethought  as  ap- 
plied to  bad  actions,  w  hence  the  term  malice  prepense. 
PREPOSl'TION  {Gram.)  one  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
so  called  because  it  is  set  before  a  noun  to  denote  the  rela- 
tions of  things  to  each  other. 
PRERO'GATIV'E  (Law)  peculiar  pre-eminence  or  authority 
above  others,  or  a  special  privilege. —  The  King's  Prero- 
gative, the   rights  of  majesty,  which   are  peculiar  to  him 
and   inseparable   from  his  person. — Prerogative   of  Arch- 
bishops, a  special  pre-eminence  which  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  have  above  ordinary  bishops. — Pre- 
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rogative  Court,  a  court  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  his  prerogative,  wherein  all  wills  are  proved, 
and  all  administrations  taken  out. 
PRE'SA  {AJus.)  a  character  in  music  called  a  repeat. 
PRESBYO'PIA  (Med.)  from  TffV/3t;;,  old,  and  i'^-,  vision  ;  a 
defect  in  vision,  when  objects  near  are  seen   confusedly, 
but  those  at   a   distance   more   distinctly.     This   disease 
arises  from  too  great  a  flatness  in  the  crystalline  humour, 
and  is  so  called  because  it  is  incident  to  aged  people. 
PRE'SBYT.E  {Med.)  those  who  have  a  long  sight,     [vide 

p7'esbyopia'] 
PRE'SliYTER  {Ecc.)  from  the  Greek  TfKr/SuTtfuc,  an  elder; 
a  name  given   originally  to   those  in  the  Christian  church 
who  were  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  age  and  virtue  : 
also  a  title  of  honour  and   dignity  given  to  bishops  and 
priests.      Vopisc.  in  Saturn.;   Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  I.  1, 
c.  25;  Isid   1.  7,  c.  12;  Ammian.  I.  31. 
PRESBYTE'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Great 
Britain,  who  are  so  called  from  their  admitting  lay-elders 
into  their  church-government. 
PRESBYTE'RIUM  {Archaol.)  presbytery,  or  that  part  of 

the  church  where  divine  service  is  performed. 
PRESBY'TIA  (Med.)  vide  Presbyopia.  - 
TO  PRESCRI'BE  against  an  Action  (Laxv)  not  to  be  liable 

to  it  for  want  of  being  sued  within  the  time. 
PRESCRI'PTIOM  (Laiv)    a   right   or   title  to  any   thing, 
grounded  upon  a  continued  possession  of  it  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.     Kitch.  lOi;  Co.  Lilt.  IH. 
PRE'SENT   Tense  (Gram.)  a  tense  which  denotes  an  action 

done  in  the  time  that  now  is. 
PRESENTA'TION  (Law)  the  offering  a  clerk  to  the  bishop 

by  his  patron,  to  be  instituted. 
PRESENTEE'  {Law)  the  clerk  presented  to  a  church  by 
the  patron. —  The  King's  Presentee  is  he  whom   the  king 
presents  to  a  benefice,  as   mentioned  in  statute   13  R.  2, 
Stat.  1,  c.  1. 
PRESE'NTMENT  (Law)  was  originally  the  same  as  Pre- 
sentation :  it  is  now  taken  for  a  declaration  or  report  made 
by  the  jurors  or  other  officers  of  an  offence  inquirable  in 
the  court  to  which  it  is  presented.    Lamb.  Eiren.  1.  4,  c,  5 ; 
2  Inst.  739. 
PRESERVE  (Sport.)  a  small  place  in  a  gentleman's  grounds 

carefully  enclosed  for  the  preservation  of  the  game. 
PRE'SIDENT  (Laxc)  the  king's  lieutenant  of  a  province.— 
The  Lord  President  of  the  King's  Council,  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  who  is  to  attend  the  sovereign,  to  propose  business 
at  the  Council  Table,  and  to  report  the  several  transactions 
there  managed. 
PRESS  of  Sail  (Mar.)  denotes  as  much  sail  as  the  state  of 

the  wind  at  any  given  time  will  permit  the  ship  to  carry. 
Press  (Mech.)  any  machine  which  is  constructed  so   as  to 
act  by  means  of  pressing  on  other  bodies,     [vide  Mechanics 
and  Printing'] 
Press  {Law)  or  Press-gang,  a  body  of  seamen  employed  on 
shore  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  a 
midshipman,    to  impress  men    into   his  majesty's   service 
during  war. —  To  Press,  vide  To  Impress. 
PREST  (Law)  from  prccsto,   at  hand ;  a  duly  in  money  to 
be  paid  by  the  sheriff"  upon  his  account  in  the  Exchequer, 
or  for  money  left  in  his  hands. 
Prest  Money  (Mil.)  (rom  prasto,  at  hand ;    earnest  money 
commonly  given  to  a  soldier  when  he  is  listed,  so  called 
because  it  binds  the  receiver  to  be  ready  for  service  at  all 
times  appointed.      18  H.  6,   c.  19  ;    7  //•  7,    c.  1  ;    2  &  3 
Ed.  6,  c.  2. 
PRESTATION  Money  (Ecc.)  a  sum  of  money  paid  yearly 

by  archdeacons  to  their  bishop  for  their  jurisdiction,  &c. 

PRESTI'SSIMO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  extremely  fast  or  quick. 

PRE'STO  (Mies.)  Italian  for  quickly ;  meno  presto,  not  so 

quick  ;  noil  troppo  presto,  not  quite  bo  quick. 
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PREST-SAIL  (Mar.)  vide  Press  of  Sail. 

PRESU'MPTIO  (ArchcEol.)  was  anciently  taken  for  intru- 
sion, or  the  unlawful  seizing  of  any  thing.  Leg.  H.  1. 
npiul  Brompton. 

I'Ul'^SU'Ml'TION  (Lrtu)  a  supposition  or  belief  previously 
formed,  which  shall  be  accounted  truth  if  the  contrary  be 
not  proved. — Presumptions  are  said  to  be  juris  and  dcjurc  : 
juris:  hominis  vcl  judicis. — Prcsumptio  Juris  tin  A  dc  Jure 
is  that  where  law  or  custom  establishes  the  truth  of  any 
point  on  a  presumption  that  cannot  bo  traversed  on  con- 
trary evidence ;  thus  a  Minor  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
acting  without  the  consent  of  his  Guardian  on  a  presump- 
tion of  incapacity. — Presumptiu  Juris  is  a  presumption 
established  in  law  till  the  contrary  be  proved,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  goods  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  possessor. — Pre- 
suniptio  Hominis  vel  Judicis  is  the  conviction  arising  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  —  J'iuhnt  Presumption 
amounts  almost  to  full  proof,  as  if  one  be  killed  in  a 
liouse,  and  a  num  be  seen  to  come  out  of  it,  no  other 
person  being  in  the  house  at  the  lime,  there  is  violent  pre- 

■  sumption  against  this  man.  Presumption  is  also  probable, 
which  moves  but  little  ;  and  light  or  temerary,  which  does 
not  move  at  all.     1  InU.  6.  272,  &c. 

I'llESU'MPTIVE  Evidence  (Law)  the  same  as  Presumption. 
— Presumptive  Heirs,  those  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die 
immediately,  would  in  the  jircsent  circumstances  be  his 
heirs,  in  distinction  from  the  Heirs  Apparent. 

J'ltETENCE  Escutcheon  of  (Her.)  is  that  escutcheon  in 
in  which  a  man  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  wife,  being 
an  heiress  :  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  man's  coat, 
thereby  showing  his  pretensions  to  her  lands  accrued  to 
him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  marriage. 

PPETENDEU  (Polit.)  a  name  given  to  the  grandson  of 
James  II.  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

PRETE'NSED  Right  (Law)  is  when  one  is  in  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements,  and  another  claims  it  and  sues  for  it; 
the  pretensed  riyht  and  title  is  said  to  be  iji  him  that  does 
so  claim  and  sue. 

I'RETERIMPE'llFECT  (Gram.)  a  tense  denoting  the  time 
in  which  the  action  is  not  completed,  as  "  I  was  writing 
when  he  came  in." 

PRETERI'TION  (Uhet.)  is  when  the  orator  seems  to  pass 
by,  or  to  be  unwilling  to  declare  that  which  at  the  time  he 
is  discanting  upon. 

PRE'TERlTI'i  (Uram.)  prctcrilum,  past;  a  tense  which  de- 
notes time  perfectly,  as  "  I  wrote  an  hour  ago:  "  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  perfect,  which  refers  to  the  finishing  or  com- 
pletion without  particular  regard  to  time,  as  "  I  have  written 
a  letter." 

PRETERPE'lirECT  (dram.)  the  tense  which  denotes  an 
action  perfectly  finished. 

PltE'TIUM  /!jj(  ctionis  (Lan<)  an  imaginary  value  in  theScotcli 
law  set  upon  a  thing  according  to  the  liking  of  the  seller. 

PKEVARl'CATOR  (Lit.)  a  name  given  to  the  orator  at 
Cambridge,  who,  in  his  oration  at  the  commencement, 
used  to  make  satirical  allusions  on  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  that  University. 

PREVE'NTER  (Mar.)  an  additional  rope  employed  to  sup- 
port any  other,  when  the  latter  sull'ers  an  unusual  strain. — 
Preventer  Braces,  temporary  braces  to  succour  the  main 
and  fore-yard  of  a  ship.- — Preventer  Plate,  abroad  plate  of 
iron,  fixed  below  the  toe-link  of  the  chains  to  support 
tliem  against  the  ellbrls  of  the  masts  and  shrouds. 

I'REVIi'N'l'lONAL  full  Moon    (Astrol.)    that   full    moon 
v\)iich  happens  before  any  great  moveable  feast  or  planet- 
■  aiy  aspect. 
PRlAPlil'A  (But.)  the  Nicotiana  rustica  of  Linnanis. 

I'RIAPI'SMUS  (Med.)  an  involuntary  erection  of  the  penis, 
occasioned,  as  Ca'lius  Aurelianus  says,  by  a  palsy  of  the 
stminal  vessels. 
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PRICE  Current  (Com.)  a  weekly  account  of  the  current 
value  of  all  commodities  which  arc  articles  of  commerce. 

PRICK  POSTS  (/Irchit.)  such  as  arc  framed  into  the  breast- 
summers,  between  the  principal  posts,  for  strengthenin" 
the  carcase  of  a  house. 

TO  PIUCK  (Sport.)  to  trace  a  hare  by  her  footway:  also 
the  hare  herself  is  said  tn  prick  when  she  beats  in  the  high- 
way, so  that  her  footing  may  be  perceived. 

TO  Pui'jK  the    Chart   or   Plot    (Mar.)    vide    To  Point. —  To 
prick  a  Sail,  to  stitch  two  cloths  of  a  sail  together  along 
the  space  comprehended  between  the  two  edges  or  selvages       j 
that  overlay  each  other.  I 

TO  PRI'CKET  (Sport.)  is  said  of  a  young  male  deer  of  two 
years  old,  which  begins  to  put  forth  the  head  or  spilter. 

PRICK-POST  (Arcliit.)  vide  PricL 

PRI'CKLY  Parsnep  (Bot.)  the  Eehinophora  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. — Prickly  Pear,  the  Cactus  Opuntia,  a  tree. 

PRI'DI^Gnvc/  (Law)  a  rent  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  by 
some  tenants  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  for  lampreys  in  the 
river  Severn. 

PRIDE  (Her.)  a  term  used  for  turkey  cocks,  and  pea  cocks, 
which  are  said  to  be  in  their  pride  when  their  tails  arc 
spread  and  their  wings  dropped. 

PRIEST  (Ece.)  a  clergyman  in  full  orders,    [vide  Orders'] 

PRI'MA  (Mus.)  signifies  the  first,  or  number  one. 

PRI'MACY  (Ece.)  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  primate;  the 
chief  rule  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

PRIMtE  WHL  (.■Inat.)  i.  e.  first  passages;  a  name  given  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  distinction  from  the  lacteals, 
which  are  the  vice  secundce. 

PR1'MA(jE  (Law)  a  duty  paid  to  the  mariners  for  loading 
a  ship  at  the  going  out  from  any  haven. 

PRI'iVIARY  PLANETS  (Astron.)  those  which  are  supposed 
to  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  as  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
jMercury,  Venus,  Mars,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  se- 
condary planets,  or  Satellites. 

PRI'MATE  (Ece.)  an  archbishop,  who  has  a  distinguished 
rank  over  all  other  archbishops  and  bishops. 

PRIMATES  (Zonl.)  the  first  Order  of  animals  under  the 
Class  I\Iaminalia  in  the  Einnean  system,  including  tiio  four 
genera — Homo. —  Simla ,  the  Ape,  Monkey,  Raboon,  lice. — 
Lemur,  the  Lemur,  or  Loris. —  Vespertilio,  the  Bat. 

PRIME  (Ece.)  one  of  the  seven  canonical  hours  in  the 
Romish  Church. 

PiiiME  (Arilh.)  or  Primes,  the  first  divisions  into  which  a 
whole  or  integer  is  divided,  as  a  minute,  the  60th  part  of 
a  degree. — Prime  Aumbers,  such  as  have  no  conmiun  mea- 
sure except  unity,  as  2,  3,  4,  .0,  Sec. 

PuiME  Figure  (Geom.)  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  any 
figure  except  itself. 

PuiMii  of  the  Moon  (Astron.)  the  New  Moon  at  her  first 
appearing,  or  about  three  days  after  the  change. — Prime 
I'ertical,  that  vertical  circle,  or  azinmth,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridian,  and  passes  through  the  east  and 
west  points. 

PiilMF. ';/'«  Gnu  (Ctunn.)  the  powder  which  is  put  in  the 
pan  or  touch-hole. 

Pill M E  Parac/f  (Ecne.)  is  formed  by  dropping  the  point  of 
your  sword  to  the  right,  bending  your  elbow,  and  drawing 
the  back  of  your  sword-hand  to  within  a  fi)ot  of  your  fore- 
Jiead. — Prime  'Thrust,  a  tin-ust  applicable  after  forming 
the  above  jjarade. —  Prime  hanging  Guard,  with  the  broad- 
sword, a  position  with  the  broad  sword  in  which  the  head 
is  brought  somewhat  to  the  left,  in  order  to  secure  that 
side  of  the  face  and  body. 
PniMK  Verticals  [Diall.)  tho.se  circles  which  arc  projected 
on  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle,  or  on  a  plane  parallel  to  it. 

TO  PiuMK  (Gunn.)  to  \m\.  powder  into  the  pan  or  touch-hole 
of  a  gun. 

TO  PiuMi;  (Paint.)  to  lay  on  the  first  colour. 
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PRI'MER  (Giinn.)  or  Priming  Iron ;    a    pointed   iron    to 

pierce  the  ear. 
PniMER  (Print.)  a  printing  letter,  of  which  there  are  two 
sorts,  namely,  (jrcat  Primer,  which  is  a  large-sized  letter, 
and  Long  Primer,  a  smaller  size,     [vide  Printing^ 
Primer  (IJl.)  a  child's  first  book,  in  which  he  is  taught 

the  elements  of  reading. 
PaiMzn  Fine  (Law)  a  fine  due  to  the  king  by  ancient  pre- 
rogative on  suing  out  a  writ  or   Priccipe,  called  a  Writ  of 
Covenant.     It  was  a  noble  for  every  five  marks  of  land 
sued  for. 
PRI'-MEKO  (Sport.)  an  ancient  game  at  cards. 
PRIMICE'RIUS  {Ardurol.)  the 'first  of  any  degree  of  men  ; 
sometimes  taken  for  the  nobility.     Mon.  Angl.  torn.   1, 
p.  S"S. 
PJII'MIER  Seisin  (Law)  a  branch  of  the  King's  prerogative 
whereby  he  had  the  first  seisin,  or  possession  of  all  lands 
and  tenements   throughout  the  realm,  till  the  heir  do  his 
homage,  or  come  to  ago.     Brad.  1.  4-,  tr.  3,  c.  1  ;  Staunilf. 
Prctrog. — Primier,  or  Premier  Serjeant,  the  King's  first 
Serjeant  at  Law. 
PRI'MINKJ  (Giinn.)  the  same  as  Prime.  —  Priming  Horn, 
a  horn  full  of  touch-powder  to  prime  the   pieces.     It  is 
worn  by  the  gunner  by  his  side  when  he  is  at  the  guns. 
PRI.Ml'PILUS  {Am.)  \'k\cPrimopilus. 

PRLMI'TI/E  (Laxv)  all   the  profits  of  every  church   living 

for  one  3'ear,  after  it  becomes  void,  belonging  to  the  king. 

Pri.miti.e  (T/ieol.)   the  first  fruits  of  the  year  offered  to 

God. 
PRI'MITIVE  {Gram.)  an  original  word  from  which  others 

are  derived. 
PKI'MO  Beneficio  (Laxv)  the  first  benefice  in  the  King's  gift. 
PRI.MOGE'NITURE  (Larv)  the  title   of  an   elder  son,  or 
brother,  in  right  of  his  birth,  the  reason  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Coke,  is  "  Qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  jure." 
PRI.MO'PILUS  Ccntiirio  (Ant.)   or  Primipilns,  Priniipilaris 
Ccnturio,  the   principal   centurion   in   the   Roman  legion. 
Dinnijs.  1.  9;  /.a'.  1.  7,  c.  4-1 ;    Val.  Max.  I.  l,c.  6;  Plin. 
1.  22,  c.  6 ;    Vcgel.  1.  2,  c.  8. 
PRI'MROSE  (Bot.)  the  Primula  vidgari.i  of  Linnaeus,  a  per- 
ennial.— Xightli/  or  Tree  Primrose,  the  (Enothera,  a  bien- 
nial.— Peerless  Primrose,  a  name  for  a  variety  of  the  Daf- 
fodil. 
Primrose  (Her.)  an  ancient  term  for  Quatrefoils. 
PRI'MULA   (Bot.)  a  diminutive  o?  primus,  first,  so  called 
because  it  is  one  of  the  first  flowers  in  the  spring ;  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Cieneric  C/i, trader.     C.^L.  involucre  many-leaved  ;  perianth 
one-leaved. — Cor.  nionopctalous;  Inbe  cylindrical;  bor- 
der five ■  cleft ;  segments   obcordate  ;  throat   pervious. — 
Stam.  filaments  five,  very  short;  antliers  acuminate. — 
— PisT.^'^ej-m  globular;  rfy/f  filiform  ;  stigma  globular. — 
Per.  capsule  cylindrical,  one-celled;    seeds  numerous; 
receptacle  ovate,  oblong. 
I    ..  Species.     The  species  are  perennials,    as  the  —  Primula 

'  .      vulgaris,  Alisma,  seu  Verbascum,  Common  Primrose 

Primula  elatior,  seu  Paralysis,  Great  Cowslip,  or  Oxlip. 
— Primula  qfficincdis,  Verbascuhim,  Pared t/sis,&e\.\  Alisma, 
Common  Cowslip. — Primula  farinosa.  Bird's-eye  Prim- 
rose. —  Primula  auricula.  Auricula,  seu  Snnicida,  Auri- 
cula, or  Bear's  Ear. — Primida  minima.  Dwarf  Primrose. 
Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;    Bauh.  Hist.  ;  Bauh.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb. ;    Park.  Theat.  Dot. ;    Raii  Hist. ;   Tourn. 
Inst. 
PRIMUM  :M0'BILE   (A.^tron.)  i.  e.  the  first  mover ;  a  term 
in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  is  the  ninth  or  highest  sphere 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  farthest  from  the  centre,  contain- 
ing all  the  other  spheres  within  it,  and  giving  motion  to 
them,  from  whence  it  has  its  name,  turning  itself  and  them 
quite  round  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
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PRINCE  (Lrnv)  the  king's  eldest  son,  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  distinction  called  the  Prince. 

PRI'NCEPS  Senalus  (Ant.)  an  honourable  appellation  given 
to  that  senator  who  stood  the  first  on  the  Censor's  Roll. 
Cic.  pro  Bom.  c.  32;  Liv.  1.  22,  c.  2;  Gell.  1.3,  c.  18. — 
Princeps  Juvciilulis,  a  title  given  to  the  captain  or  chief  in 
the  army  of  3'ouths  that  performed  the  Ludus  Trnjtv. 

PRINCE'S  FEATHER  (Bot.)  the  Amaranthus  hypochon- 
driacus  of  Linn.Tus. — Prince's  If'ood,  the  Cordia  Gerascan- 
i/ius  of  Linnaus. 

PRINCIPAL  (Com.)  any  sum  of  money,  in  distinction 
from  the  interest. 

Princii'Al  Point  (Pcrsped.)  the  point  where  the  principal 
ray  falls  on  the  table. — Principal  flay,  the  perpendicular 
ray  which  goes  from  the  beholder's  eye  to  the  vertical 
plane,  or  table. 

Principal  (Polit.)  the  head  of  a  College  in  a  University; 
also  the  chief  person  in  some  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 

Principal  Posts  (Archit.)  the  corner  posts  which  are  te- 
noned into  the  ground-plate  below,  and  into  the  beams  of 
the  roof. 

PRINCIPA'LITIES  [Bibl.)  one  of  the  orders  of  the 
angels. 

PRI'NCIPES  (Ant.)  one  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the 
Roman  army,  who,  before  the  institution  of  the  Hasiatcc, 
are  supposed  to  have  commenced  the  battle,  from  which 
circumstance  they  derive  their  name.  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lul. 
I.  4,  c.  16 ;  Liv.  1.  8,  c.  8 ;   Tacit.  Annal.  1.  1,  c.  1. 

PRINOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Ile.r  prinoides  of  Unnxns. 

PRINOS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria,  Or- 
der 1  l\Ionogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled  ;  border  six-parted  ;  segments  ovate. — STAM.Jila- 
ments   six,    awl-shaped ;    anthers    oblong.  —  PiST.   germ 

ovate  ;  style  .shorter  than  the  stamens ;  stigma  obtuse 

Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as  the — Prinos 
verticillata.  Alcanna,  seu  Aquifolium,  Deciduous  Winter- 
berry,  Prinos  glabra.  Evergreen  Winter-berry,  &c. 

PRINTING  is  an  art  of  such  importance  in  respect  both  to 
literature  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  as  to  give  it  high  claims 
to  consideration.  To  printing  belongs  the  compositor's,  cor- 
rector's, pressman's,  and  warehouseman's  business,  each  of 
which  may  be  considered  in  its  order. 

Compositor''s  Business. 

The  business  of  the  compositor  consists  of  four  things ; 
namely,  composing,  imposing,  correcting,  and  distri- 
buting. 

Composing.  Composing  is  the  arranging  of  letters  in  such 
an  order  as  to  fit  them  for  the  press  ;  whence  the  person 
who  follows  this  part  of  the  business  is  termed  the  Com- 
positor. If  two  or  more  compositors  are  engaged  on  the 
same  work,  they  arc  called  Companions ;  and  the  portion 
of  work  which  each  writes  down  in  his  account  at  the  end 
of  the  week  over  and  above  what  he  has  actually  done  is 
called  the  horse.  The  Compositors  also  distinguish  their 
work  by  the  epithets  of  fat  and  lean,  according  as  it  has 
many  or  few  breaks,  wide  or  close  spaces,  &c.  To  the 
Compositor's  business  belong  the  Type,  Cases,  Com- 
posing Stick,  Galley,  Furniture,  Chase,  and  Imposing 
Stone. 

Type.  The  Type  is  the  type  or  representation  of  any 
character  on  metal,  which  is  composed  for  that  pui'pose  ; 
and  as  letters  are  the  principal  characters  used  in  print- 
ing, the  words  letter  and  type  have  been  made  synony- 
mous. Letters  arc  of  different  bodies  or  heights,  which 
are  measured  by  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  between  the 
top  and  bottom  lines  of  long  letters,  which,  being  di- 
vided according  to  a  given  scale,  shows  the  relative 
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Jimensions  of  different  letters  of  the  same  bod)',  where 
a  long  letter,  for  example  I,  takes  up  all  the  forty-two 
parts,  i.  e.  the  whole  body.  The  bodies  most  used  at 
present  are  given  in  the  following  specimen,  with  the 
English,  French,  and  German  names. 


English. 

French  Canon. 


French. 

Le  Gros  Canon. 


German. 

Missal. 


Typograph 


English. 
nes  ] 
•"ica. 


Two  Lines  Double       ^e  Trismegiste.  Sabon. 

Pica.  ° 

Tjpographi 

English.  French.  German. 

Two  Lines  Great      Les  Deux  Points  de  Canon. 

Primer.  Gros  Remain. 

Tjpographi  a, 

English.  Fretich.  German. 

Two  Lines  English.       Le  Petit  Canon.  Roman. 

Typograpliia,  Ars 


English. 


French. 

Les    Deux    Points 
Two  Lines  Pica.       de    Cicero    ou    la 
Palestine. 


Typographia,  Ars 

English.  French.  German. 

Double  Pica.  Le  Gros  Paragon.    Textor  Secunda. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium 


English. 

Paragon. 


French.  German. 

Le  Petit  Paragon.  Paragon. 


English.  French.  Geman. 

English.  Le  Saint  Augustin.  Mittel. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conser- 


English. 

Pica. 


French. 

Le  Cicero. 


Cicero. 


Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 


Typ<)i>T{ipliia,  Ars  Artium  o 


English.  French. 

Great  Primer.  Le  Gros  Romain. 


German. 

Tcrtia. 


Typographia,  Ars  Artium  oiniiiuin 


English. 

Small  Pica. 


Brevier  or  Rhein- 
lander. 


La  Philosophie. 
Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 


trench. 


German, 


Le  Petit  Romain.      Corpus  or  Gar- 
mond. 


English. 
Long  Primer, 
Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 

English.  French.  German. 

Buigeois.  La  Gaillarde. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 

English.  French.  German. 

Brevier.  Le  Petit  Texte.       Petit  or  Jungfer. 

Typograpliia,  Ars  Artium  omnium  Conservatrix. 

English.  French. 

Minion.  La  Mignione. 

Typographia,  Ars  Artium  < 

French.  Grrman. 

La  Nonpareille.  Nonpareille. 


German. 

Colonel. 

lium  Conser?atrij. 


English. 

Nonpareil. 

TypoirrRpli 


English. 

Pearl. 


Englkh. 

Diamond. 


Freiich. 

La  Parisienne  ou  le 

Danoise. 


German. 

Perl. 


French  Ca.";on,  like  the  German  Missal,  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
employed  in  the  canons  or  services  of  the  church.  Pa- 
ragon, which  has  preserved  its  name  in  most  European 
languages,  was  obviously  so  called  to  denote  that  it  iva? 
the  best  kind  of  type  then  in  use.  Great  Primer,  as  its 
name  denotes,  was  one  of  the  major  sizes  first  in  use. 
English  is  called  St.  Augustin,  both  by  the  French  and 
Dutcli,  because,  as  is  supposed,  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tin were  printed  in  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  Pica  has 
the  name  of  Cicero  in  French  and  German.  Small  Pica 
is  called  Philosophie  in  French,  because  applied  to  philo- 
sophical or  scientific  subjects.  Brevier  had  its  name  from 
being  first  used  in  the  printing  of  the  breviary  ;  and  tin- 
German  Corpus,  in  Engli.sli  Long  Primer,  probr.bly 
from  its  use  in  printing  tlicir  Corpus  .Juris.  The  iMittel 
of  the  (Jermans  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  middle 
sized  letter,  between  the  Primer,  Secunda  and  Tertia,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Pica,  Long  Primer,  and  Brevier,  on 
the  other.  The  names  of  Minion,  Nonpareil,  Pearl, 
and  Diamond,  .illude  to  their  smallness  as  well  as  come- 
liness :  for  which  latter  use,  the  Germans  have  given  the 
name  of  Jungfer,  or  maiden  letter,  to  our  Brevier. 
A  correct  knowledge  of  the  body  of  every  letter,  and  of 
the   space  which  it  occupies  when  used  in  composition, 
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is  pnnicularly  serviceable  in  casting  off  copy,  i.  e.  in 
counting  the  copy,  in  order  to  determine  what  will  be 
the  size  of  the  work. 
These  bodies  are  commonly  cast  with  a  Roman,  Italic,  and 
sometimes  an  Englisli,  or  Black  Letter,  face.  Thejlicc 
of  a  letter  consists  of  fat  strokes  and  lean  strokes,  as  the 
right  hand  stroke  in  the  letter  A,  which  is  fat,  and  the 
left  hand  stroke,  which  is  lean.  The  parts  of  the  face 
are— the  stem,  which  is  the  straight  fat  stroke,  as  that  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  letter  B ;  the  topping,  or  stroke  in 
the  top  line  of  ascending  letters,  which  in  Roman  letters 
pass  at  right  angles  through  the  stems,  but  in  the  Italics 
at  oblique  angles,  as  Yi  B,  H  H ;  the  Jholiiig,  or  the 
stroke  in  the  foot  line  of  letters  ascending  or  descending, 
is  also  at  right  angles  to  the  stem  in  the  Roman,  and 
oblique  angles  in  the  Italic,  as  B  B,  H  H,  I  I;  the 
bottom- footing,  the  fine  stroke  in  the  bottom  line  of  de- 
scending letters,  as  \)  p,  q  q ;  the  beak  is  the  stroke 
that  stands  mostly  on  the  left  hand  of  the  stem,  either  in 
the  top-line,  as  b,  d,  h,  &c.  or  in  the  head  line,  as  m.  n, 
&c. ;  but  sometimes  on  the  right  hand,  as  f,  g,  s;  the 
tail  is  the  stroke  from  the  right  hand  side  of  the  stem  in 
the  foot  line,  as  a,  d,  t,  &c.  To  the  letter  belongs  also 
the  shank,  which  is  the  square  piece  of  metal  on  which 
tlie  face  stands.  The  shoulder  of  the  shank  forms  a 
projecting  angle  when  the  letter  is  first  cast,  called 
the  beard,  which  reaches  almost  up  to  the  face  of  the 
letter,  and  is  therefore  broken  off  by  the  founder.  When 
the  letter  has  an  irregularity  on  any  of  its  edges,  this  is 
called  a  bur  or  rag.  Large  and  small  letters,  which  are 
commonly  called  capitals  and  small  letter,  are  by  printers 
distinguished  into  upper  case  and  lower  case  ;  and,  among 
letter  founders,  the  Italic  capitals  have  the  name  of 
su.'nsli  letters. 
The  other  characters  besides  letters  which  are  cut  or  cast 
in  type,  and  used  in  composing,  are  those  belonging  to 
Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  Grammar,  Music,  Chemistry, 
&c.  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Characters, 
or  in  their  respective  places.  But  besides  these  there 
are  pieces  of  metal  cast  or  cut,  which  serve  the  compo- 
sitor for  various  purposes  in  his  business :  the  principal 
of  these  are  quadrats,  spaces,  and  rules.  Quadrats,  which 
derive  their  appellation  from  quadro,  to  square,  are  cast 
to  the  size  of  an  n-quadrat  (half  the  thickness  of  the  m- 
quadrat),  and  one,  two,  three,  and  four  m's.  N-quadrats 
are  generally  used  after  a  comma,  semicolon,  &c.  The 
m-quadrat,  of  which  the  others  are  derivatives,  is  the  exact 
square  of  the  body  of  the  fount  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  to  indent  the  line, 
or  to  cause  it  to  fall  in  more  than  the  succeeding  ;  and 
likewise  after  full  stops,  to  designate  that  the  sentence  is 
ended.  Tuo,  three,  ani\  four  m-quadrats,  are  appropri- 
ated to  fill  up  the  short  lines  in  poetry,  and  the  ends  of 
paragraphs ;  they  are  likewise  used  to  make  distinguish- 
abledistances between  stanzas  in  poetry,  &c.when  they  are 
called  lihites,  or  white  lines.  Spaces  are  used  to  separate 
words  from  one  another,  and  are  made  of  various  thick- 
nesses, as 

Five  to  an  m,  or  five  thin  spaces ; 
Four  to  an  m,  or  four  middling  spaces; 
Three  to  an  m,  or  three  thick  spaces  ; 
Two  to  an  m,  or  two  n-quadrats ; 

which  latter  being  employed  as  spaces,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  number ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  some 
cast  remarkably  thin,  that  are  called  hair  spaces.  Rules 
are  either  brass  rules,  made  letter-high,  which  are  used  in 
table-work,  or  metal  rules,  which,  like  quadrats,  are  cast 
from  one  to  four,  or  sometimes  six  m's,  and  are  used  in 
schemes  of  accounts,  also  for  cyphers  in  columns  of 
figures,  and  sometimes  for  the  words  to  or  till,  as  3 — 17, 


from  3  to  17.  A  third  sort  of  rules  is  called  space  rules, 
of  different  thicknesses,  but  generally  cast  about  four  to  a 
small  pica  m-quadrat,  and  are  used  principally  in  alge- 
braical works,  to  distinguish  the  numerator  from  the  de- 
nominator,  viz.    — 7 —     Leads  are  used  for  leading,  or 

increasing  the  space  between  the  lines,  to  give  the  page 
a  more  open  and  airy  appearance. 
Cases.  Cases  are  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  type. 
A  pair  of  cases  is  an  upper  case  and  a  lower  case, 
as  fig.  1,  Plate  56.  The  Upper  Case,  as  A,  is  fitted 
up  with  ninety-eight  divisions,  or  boxes,  all  of  equal 
sizes ;  but  the  Lower  Case,  B,  is  divided  into  fifty-six 
boxes,  of  different  sizes.  The  disposing  of  the  several 
sorts  of  letters  in  the  boxes  is  called  laying  the  case, 
as  in  the  figure  where,  in  the  upper  case,  are  to  be 
seen  the  capitals.  A,  B,  &c.,  in  their  orderly  succession; 
but  the  lower  case  is  not  disposed  according  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  those  letters  being  put  in  the  large 
middle  boxes  which  are  most  frequently  wanted,  and  ac- 
cordingly easiest  of  access  to  the  compositor.  The 
letters  that  lie  in  every  box  of  the  case  are  separately 
called  sorts,  as  a  sort,  b  sort,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  col- 
lection of  type  thus  disposed  is  a.  fount,  fund,  or  stock, 
which  the  printer  has  for  his  use.  If  the  letter  in  any 
box  or  boxes  is  nearly  all  used  by  the  compositor,  the 
case  is  then  said  to  run  low ;  and  when  all  is  used  it  is  said 
to  be  out ;  also  when  any  particular  type  is  used  more  than 
the  rest,  the  matter  is  said  to  run  on  this  or  that  sort. 
Composing  Stick.  The  Composing  Stick  is  an  instrument 
with  which  the  compositor  performs  the  work  of  compo- 
sition. It  is  an  iron  plate,  consisting  of  the  Head,  the 
Bottom,  the  Back,  the  two  Slides,  and  the  two  Screws, 
[vide  Composing  Stick]  About  two  inches  from  the  head, 
in  the  bottom,  is  begun  a  row  of  round  holes,  as  may  be  seen 
in  fig.  2,  Plate  56,  which  admits  the  male  and  female  screw, 
whereby  the  slides  are  fastened  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
may  be  set  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  head,  as  the  mea- 
sure of  a  page  may  require.  While  the  compositor  is  in 
the  act  of  composing  he  holds  the  composing  stick  in  his 
left  hand,  placing  the  second  joint  of  his  thumb  over  the 
slides  of  the  stick,  so  as  to  keep  the  letter  tight  and 
square  together  as  he  places  them  in  the  stick,  as  may 
be  seen  in  fig.  2.  When  one  line  is  composed  so  as  to 
fill  the  measure,  it  is  said  to  be  Justified,  which  if  it  be 
filled  very  stiff  with  letters  or  spaces,  is  said  to  be  hard 
justified  ;  but  if  loosely,  loose  justified.  In  justifying 
the  line  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  letters  do  not 
hang,  i.  e.  stand  awry,  or  not  directly  square  ;  also  that 
the  line  be  not  too  much  spaced  out,  i.  e.  not  to  make 
wide  whites,  called  pigeon-holes,  in  aline,  by  putting  in 
too  many  spaces,  as  on  the  other  hand  not  to  be  set  too 
close,  by  inserting  thin  spaces  where  thick  ones  ought  to 
be  used.  If  a  compositor  set  too  close,  this  is  called  getting 
in;  if  too  wide,  driving  out  :  against  the  first  fault  he 
is  warned  by  telling  him  to  space  out ;  and  for  guarding 
him  against  the  second  he  is  told  to  space  close.  Compo- 
sitors use  a  composing  rule,  which  is  only  a  brass  rule 
cut  to  the  length  of  a  measure,  with  a  small  ear  left  at 
one  end  to  take  it  out  by  when  the  line  is  full,  and  to 
laj'  it  upon  the  composed  line,  to  set  successively  the 
other  lines  upon,  till  the  stick  be  full.  When  this  is  the 
case,  he  proceeds  to  empty  his  stick  into  the  galley,  in 
the  manner  that  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  After  this  he 
fills  his  stick  again,  and  so  on  till  his  page  is  completed ; 
and  formerly  it  was  the  practice  after  the  last  line  of  every 
page  to  set  a  direction,  that  is,  to  set  a  line  of  quadrats, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  the  first  word,  or  the  first  syllable  of 
the  first  word,  in  the  next  page,  called  the  catch-ivord. 
On  the  first  page  of  every  sheet  he  sets  a  letter  called  the 
signature,  which,  if  it  be  the  first  page  of  the  first  sheet, 
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is  r> ;  if  of  the  second  C,  of  the  third  D,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  letters  throughout  the  alphabet,  except  J,  V,  and 
W ;  so  that  if  the  book  contain  above  tno-and-twenty 
sheets,   the  signature  of  the  three-and-Hventieth  sheet 
must  be  A  a  or  2  A,  of  the  four-and-twentieth  B  b  or 
2  15,  &c.     The  second  and  other  even  pages  have  no 
signature,  but  on  the  third,  which  is  an  odd  page,  is 
placed  the  signature  B  2,  C  2,  &c.     This  applies  to  a 
sheet  of  Svo. ;  but  in  12mo.,   18mo.,  &c.,  the  signatures 
arc  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pages. 
Gallcij.     The  Galley  is  a  frame  consisting  of  three  sides, 
namely,  n,  b,  c,  as  in  fig.  ■%,  and  of  the  slice  d.     When 
the  page  in  the  galley  is  complete,  it  is  then  tied  up  with 
a  cord,   and  slid  off  upon  the  imposing-stone,  as  A  in 
fig.  5.     Smaller  galleys  have  only  two  sides. 
Imposing-Stone.     The  Imposing-Stone  is  a  large  marble, 
or  any  other  smootli  stone,  that  is  placed  on  a  frame,  as 
in  fig.  4,  and  made  capacious  enough  to  hold  two  chases, 
or  more.     It  is  mostly  furnished  with  two  rows  of  boxes, 
as  a  a  a  a  a  and  b  l> !),  for  the  reception  of  furniture. 
C/iasc  and  Furniture.     The  Cliase  is  an  iron  frame,  as  B 
in  fig.  5,  which  has  two  crosses  belonging  to  it,  namely, 
a  S/iort  Cross,  marked  a  n,  and  a  Long  Cross,  marked  b  b. 
The  short  cross  isdove-tailed  in  the  middleof  the  chase,  as 
at  c  e,  and  the  long  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  other  sides  of 
the  chase  at  dd ;  but  the  long  and  short  crosses  may  be 
put  into  other  female  dovetails  at  ee,  as  occasion  may 
require.     By  means  of  these  crosses  the  chase  is  divided 
into  distinct  portions  called  quarters,  according  as  the 
sheet  is  either  a  Quarto,  Octavo,  Duodecimo,  &c. ;  but 
Folio  chases  admit  only  of  the  short  cross.     These  divi- 
sions are  so  called,  not  because  they  are  even  fourth 
parts  of  the  chase,   but  because  they  are   locked    up 
apart;  thus,  half  the  short  cross  in  a  twelves  is  called 
a  quarter,  though  it  is  only  the  sixth  part  of  the  chase, 
or  form.     It  is,  honever,  now  most  usual  to  have  chases 
fitted  to  each  sized  page.     The   Furniture  consists   of 
beads,  which  are  commonly  put  at  the  head  of  the  page 
when   it  is  in  the  chase ;  foot-slicks  placed  against  the 
foot ;  side-sticks  against  tlie  sides ;  gutters,  which  are  used 
to  divide  the  pages ;  and  bac/cs,  placed  between  the  page 
and  the  cross;  reglcls,  or  small  pieces  of  wood,  from  the 
thickness  of  about  half  an  inch  to  nearly  that  of  a  card, 
which  are  put  along  the  sides  of  the  two  crosses  to  give 
the  book  a  jiroper  margin  when  it  is  bound  ;  quoins  to  lock 
up  the  /onH,  i.e.  to  wedge  up  the  page  in  the  chase,  by 
force  of  a  mallet  and  shooting-stick,  so  close  together,  botli 
on  the  sides  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  that  every  letter 
bearing  hard  ag;iinst  every  next  letter,  the  whole  form 
may  rise,  that  is,  that  when  lifted  off  the  correcting- 
stone,  no  letter,  furniture,  &c.  should  fall  out.     If  in  this, 
or  any  other  such  case,  the  letter  of  one  or  more  such 
lines  get  into  the  adjacent  lines,  the  line  or  page  is  said 
to  be  squabbled.     The  side  and  foot-sticks  and  quoins  are 
generally  cut  quadrat  height,  and  of  different  lengths,  to 
suit  them  to  different  ))ages  and  position.     To  the  fur- 
niture belongs  also  scale-boards,  i.  e.  slips  of  wood,   cut 
by  means  of  machinery,  of  different  thicknesses,  to  Jess 
than  that  of  a  card,  which  are  employed  in  justifying  the 
page  to  the  true  length ;  and  planers,  which  arc  made  of 
soft  wood,  about  nine  inches  long  and  three  scjuare,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  over  the  face  of  the  form,  and  of 
being  gently  knocked  upon  with  the  mallet,  so  as  to  press 
down  any  letters  that  may  chance   to  stand  up.     'l"he 
whole  of  this  process  is  called  dressing  a  form,  whence, 
if  the  furniture  be  taken  off  from  about  the  sides  of  the 
pages,  the  form  is  said  to  be  naked. 
Imposing.     Imposing  is  the  placing  of  the  pages  that  be- 
long to  a  sheet  witli  the  chase  and  furniture  about  tliem, 
in  such  an  order  that  when  the  sheet  is  wrought  off  at 
press,  all  the  pages  may  be  folded  into  an  orderly  suc- 


cession. In  this  case  it  is  necessary,  after  having  iiora. 
posed  a  whole  sheet,  or  half  a  sheet,  or  even  less,  to 
put  the  first  page  on  the  imposing-stone  with  the  signa- 
ture to  the  left  hand,  facing  us  according  to  the  several 
subjoined  schemes  of  a  Quarto,  Octavo,  and  Duo- 
decimo ;  the  outer  Jhrm  being  one  side  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  inner  form  the  other. 

Slieet  of  Quarto. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 


Sheet  of  Octavo. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 


^nnr 


Sheet  of  Twelves. 
Outer  Form.  Inner  Form. 


iSV 

cv 

ct 

ET 

PI 

6 

01 

<;r 

TI 

IT 

LA. 


These  draughts  exhibit  the  order  of  the  pages  as  they  arc 
to  be  placed  in  the  chase,  fig.  ,5. 

Distributing.  Distributing,  or  distributing  letter,  is  the 
separating  of  composed  matter,  and  replacing  the  several 
sorts  of  type  in  their  respective  compartments  of  the 
case.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary,  first  to  unlaek  the  form, 
i.  e.  to  loosen  and  open  it  by  slackening  the  quoins,  then 
to  wash  it  with  lye,  and  afterwards  to  rince  it  at  the 
rincing-trough,  that  the  type  may  be  perfectly  cleansed. 
After  which  the  compositor  proceeds  to  remove  the 
quoins  and  other  furniture :  he  then  takes  in  his  hand  a 
portion  of  a  page,  called  a  takitig-up,  which  he  distributes, 
by  ])lacing  each  letter  in  its  proper  box,  and  so  proceeds 
till  the  whole  form  is  distributed. 
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Corrector's  Office. 

Corrections  are  made  either  in  the  sheet  or  the  form.  The 
former  is  done  by  the  persons  who  read  over  the  sheets, 
and  are  distinguished  b}-  the  names  of  the  corrector 
and  the  reader.  The  first  sheet  w  liich  is  read  over  by 
the  corrector  is  called  the  first  proof;  likewise  a.  foul 
prnnf  if  it  abound,  as  it  too  frequently  does,  with  errors 
and  corrections  ;  and  a  clean  proof  if  it  need  but  few 
corrections.  The  sheets  which  follow  the  first  are  called 
the  first,  second,  &c.  revise,  which  are  read  over  by  the 
reader.  The  last  reading  which  is  given  to  any  sheet  is 
called  rending  for  press.  In  the  correcting  of  sheets 
various  characters  and  abbreviations  are  used,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  as  follow  : 

When  one  letter  is  sot  for  another,  strike  out  the  false 
letter  and  place  the  right  one  in  the  margin. 

When  several  letters  are  to  be  struck  out,  the  corrections 
are  placed  in  succession  towards  the  right  hand ;  but  if 
it  be  a  double  column,  then  the  first  correction  for  the 
left  hand  column  is  placed  on  the  right,  close  to  the  co- 
lumn, and  the  other  corrections  are  continued  outwards, 
in  regular  progression  to  the  left. 

For  substituting  one  word  in  the  place  of  another,  the  false 
word  is  struck  out  and  the  right  one  placed  in  the  margin. 

When  any  thing  superfluous  is  to  be  struck  out,  the  pen 
is  run  through  it,  and  the  annexed  character,  S^,  signify- 
ing deh,  i.  e.  put  cut,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  margin. 

For  supplying  omissions  this  character  _^,  for  caret,  is  put  in 

the  text,  and  the  thing  omitted,  in  the  margin. 
When  any  thing  is  struck  out  by  mistake  it  is  dotted  un- 
derneath, and  the  word  stet,  i.  e.  let  it  stand,  is   placed 

in  the  margin. 
When  a  space  is  wanted  between  words  or  letters  a  caret 

is  placed  in  the  text,    and  the  annexed   character  ii 

written  in  the  margin. 
When  words  or  letters  are  to  be  brought  nearer,  or  joined, 

the  annexed  character  , ,  is  marked  between  them,  and 

the  same  placed  in  the  margin. 
To  point  out  a  letter  inverted,  the  letter  is  underlined,  and 

this  character  9  >  for  inversion,  placed  in  the  margin. 
When  a  letter  is  of  a  wrong  font,  it  is  underscored,  and  the 

ligature  wf.  is  placed  in  the  margin. 
When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  transposed,  it  is  denoted  by 

tr.  in  the  margin,  and  this  character,    thei/  /and,   for 
i"-     and  tlieij,  in  the  text.  — 

•  When  several  words  are  wrongly   placed,  they  are  com- 
monly figured,  thus, 

^  4  3  1-2^ 

"  Man  the  arras  and  I  sing,"  and  tr.  placed  in   the 
;  ■    margin. 
For  marking  a  break  or  paragraph,  this  character    [   is 
placed   in  the  text,  and  the  sjllable  par.  or  br.  in  the 
margin. 
The  same  character  is  used  in  the  margin  and  text  when  a 
line  following  is  to  be  indented,  thus, 

"  Arms,  and  the  man   I   sing,    who  forced  by  fate 
Fand  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate." 

To  denote  that  there  must  be  no  break  or  paragraph,  this 

character  ^ — -^  is  placed  in  the  text,  and  no  br.  or 

no  par.  in  the  margin,  as 

"  Arras,  and  the  man  I  sins;,^-, 

'  , ° > 

'^who  forced  by  fate." 

To  mark  the  character  that  is  to  be  employed,  a  single 
line  under  the  word  denotes  Italic,  if  it  be  Roman,  and 
Roman  if  it  be  Italic;  the  syllables /ia/.  and  iio?H.  being 
put  in  the  margin. 

For  marking   capitals,   two  lines  denote  small   capitals  j 


three  lines  large  capitals  ;  four  lines  large  italic  capitals ; 
with  the  abbreviations,  sm.  caps. ;  caps. ;  ital.  caps. ;  in 
the  margin,  thus, 

"  arras,  and  the  man  I  sing."  sm.-caps. 


"  arms,  and  the  man  I  sing 
"  arms,  and  the  man  I  sina 


caps, 
ital,  caps. 


Superior  letters,  apostrophes,  and  stops,  are  marked  thus, 
Dryden  s Virgil   S  .Augustin    Works^/|;|  V/|V|Ol 

The  conipt)s;tor's  corrections  of  the  above-mentioned  faults 
are  made  by  means  of  a  bodkin,  with  which  he  lifts  up 
the  letters  so  as  to  take  them  out.  When  a  letter  which 
is  put  in  the  place  of  another  be  smaller  than  the  other," 
a  space  must  be  put  in  order  to  justify,  but  if  it  be 
larger  a  space  must  be  taken  out.  If  a  word  or  more 
be  left  out,  it  is  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  what  is 
omitted  to  overran,  that  is,  by  contracting  the  distance  be- 
tween the  words  in  as  many  lines  as  is  requisite  to  put  so 
much  of  the  forepart  of  the  line  into  the  line  above  it, 
or  so  much  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  line  into  the  next 
line  under  it  as  will  make  room  for  what  is  left  out :  it 
this  insertion  causes  the  addition  of  a  line,  it  is  said  .'j 
drive  out  a  line,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  overrun  the 
next  page  or  pages  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
by  taking  out  what  is  superfluous  there  is  a  line  less  in 
the  page,  this  is  called  getting  in  a  line,  which  renders  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  overrun  the  next  page  or  pages 
backwards. 

Pressman's  Business. 

The  pressman's  work  is  properly  called /)r/»//«o-,  being  per- 
formed by  a  machine  called  a  press,  which  is  composed 
of  many  parts,  as  in  fig.  5 ;  where  a  a  are  the  Feet ; 
bb,  the  Cheeks;  c,  the  Cap;  d,  the  Winter;  e,  the 
Head;^;  the  Till;  g g,  the  Hose,  in  the  cross  irons  of 
which,  encompassing  the  spindle,  is  the  Garter;  /;  h ';  ':, 
the  Hooks  on  the  hose,  whereon  the  platten  hangs  ; 
iklmn,  the  Spindle;  /,  part  of  the  Worm  below  the 
head,  whose  upper  part  lies  in  the  nut  in  the  head  ; 
kl,  the  Eve  of  the  Spindle;  m,  the  Shank  of  the  Spindle; 
n,  the  Toe  of  the  Spindle ;  o  o  o  o,  the  Platten  tied  o:i 
the  hooks  of  the  hose  ;  /),  the  Bar  ;  y,  the  Handle  of  the 
bar ;  r  r,  the  Hind-Posts ;  s  s,  the  Hind-Rails ;  1 1,  the 
Wedges  of  the  Till ;  u  u,  the  Mortices  of  the  Cheeks,  in 
which  the  tenants  of  the  head  play  ;  x.x  x  x  yy,  the  Car- 
riage; XX  XX,  the  outer  Frame  of  the  Carriage  ;  y y,  the 
Wooden  Ribs,  on  which  the  iron  ribs  are  fastened  ; 
z,  the  Stay  of  the  Carriage,  or  the  Stay;  1,  the  Coffin; 
2,  the  Gutter;  3,  the  Plank;  i,  the  Gallows  ;  5,  the  Tim- 
pans  ;  6,  the  Frisket ;  7,  the  Points ;  8,  the  Point-Screws. 

Under  the  head  of  printing  is  comprehended  making  re- 
gister, or  making  ready  the  form,  putting  on  the  tympans 
and  frisket,  wetting  the  paper,  knocking  up  the  balls, 
briaring  out  ink,  distributing  the  balls,  beating,  and 
pulling. — Making  register  is  the  quoining  up  a  form,  .';nd 
otherwise  altering  xMes  between  the  crosses  and  pages, 
so  that  when  a  second  form  of  the  same  volume,  mea- 
sure, and  whites  is  placed  in  the  same  position,  all  the 
sides  of  each  page  shall  fall  exactly  upon  all  the  sides 
of  the  pages  of  the  first  form.  To  this  operation  be- 
longs, first,  the  choosing  of  points  for  the  paper;  namely, 
short-shanked  points  io^\s.Tgt\tdi'pev,Vini\.long-shanl;ed  points 
for  the  small,  &c. ;  then  fastening  a  sheet  on  the  tympan, 
called  the  tympan-shect ;  and,  lastly,  trying  with  a  second 
sheet  called  the  register-slieet,  whether  the  impression  of 
the  sides  and  heads  of  all  the  pages  agree,  which,  being 
done,  register  is  said  to  be  made,  or  it  is  said  to  be  good  re- 
oister. — Puttingon  the  tympans  is  the  covering  andpasting 
on  of  vellum,  forrels,  or  parchment  upon  frames. — Put- 
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ling  a  drawer  on  the  tympan,  is  pasting  a  smaller  parchment 
over  the  old  one  when  only  the  middle  part  of  it  is  worn 
—  Wettinj^  the  paper  is  done  in  tokens,  as  they  are  called. 
Pressmen  regulate  their  work  by  the  token;  a  token  of 
paper  consists  of  10  quires,  which  is  equal  to  250  sheets  ; 
and  this  token,  or  250  sheets,  is  considered  an  hour's 
w  ork  for  two  pressmen  ;  consequently  as  many  tokens  as 
a  pressman  works  in  the  day,  so  many  hours'  work  has  he 
performed,  liefore  the  wetling  commences,  the  first  <)uire 
is  laid  down  dry ;  when  it  is  called  the  dnj  luijinu  t/uwii, 
which  receives  a  sufficient  degree  of  moisture  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  heap.  Each  quire  of  the  token  is  then 
made  to  p:iss  through  the  water,  after  which  the  pressman 
doubles  down  a  corner  of  the  upper  sheet,  which  is  called 
the  t'jkeii  sheet,  because  it  serves  as  a  mark  for  him  where- 
by he  may  know  how  many  tokens  of  any  given  heap  is 
wrought  off,  and,  consequently,  how  many  he  has  to 
work.  When  the  whole  heap  is  wetled,  it  is  put  on  a 
paper-board ;  and,  another  paper-board  being  put  over  it, 
a  weight  is  set  thereon  for  the  puri)ose  of  pressing  it 
down. — Knocking  up  the  balh  is  the  fixing  of  a  leather 
ball,  stuffed  with  wool,  on  a  stick  or  stock  called  the  ball- 
stock.  If,  on  the  application  of  ink  to  the  balls,  it 
6ticks  equally  all  over,  then  they  are  said  to  take,  and 
are  accordingly  fit  for  use.  —  liriiiring  out  the  ink  is  the 
process  of  rubbing  the  ink  about  the  ink-block  previously 
to  its  being  used,  with  a  wooden  tool  called  a  braider, 
whereby  the  whole  may  be  equally  mingled  together 
so  as  to  be  free  from  all  clots  or  thicknesses,  which,  if 
taken  up  by  the  ball  and  carried  to  the  face  of  the 
letter,  will  cause  black  prints  or  patches  called  picks. 
For  small  letter,  or  curious  work,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
hard  ink  ;  but,  for  great  letter,  or  common  work,  soft  ink 
will  answer  the  purpose. — Distributing  theballs  is  the  rub- 
bing the  balls  round  and  against  each  other  in  opposite 
directions,  and  in  so  artful  a  manner  that  the  ink  may  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  ball  leathers. — 
Deating'ii  tliebealing  of  the  balls  over  the  faceof  the  letter 
in  the  form,  which,  when  it  proceeds,  as  it  commonly  does 
from  the  hither  to  the  farther  side,  is  called  ^'oin^  up  the 
Jorm  ;  and,  when  they  are  on  the  return,  it  is  called 
coming  dimn  the  Jorm.  If  any  part  of  the  form,  in  going 
up  or  down,  be  left  untouched  by  the  ball,  this  pro- 
duces a  defect  in  the  printing  called  'a.  friar  ;  but  when, 
for  want  of  a  due  distribution  of  the  balls,  the  ink  lies  in 
blotches,  this  is  called  a  monk;  and  when  the  pressman 
lias  too  mucli  ink,  he  is  said  to  sop  the  balh.  A  modern 
improvement  has  been  introduced,  of  inking  the  type  by 
means  of  cylindrical  rollers,  by  which  the  ink  is  laid  on 
with  more  equality,  and  the  labour  considerably  lessened. 
When  the  bar  of  the  press  requires  to  be  brought  close  to 
the  cheek  to  make  a  good  impression,  this  is  called  cAfW^- 
ing  the  bar.  When  the  carriage  of  the  press  runs  in  light 
and  easy,  it  is  said  to  go  light  under  the  hand ;  and,  in  a 
contrary  case,  heavi/  under  the  hand.  When  the  spindle 
goes  soft  and  easy,  it  is  said  to  gu  well  upper-hand,  or 
above-hand;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  heavy,  it  is  said 
to  go  ill  upper-hand.  —  Pulling,  i.  e.  pulling  off  the 
sheets,  is  the  last  part  of  the  pressman's  work,  which 
is  called  norking  off]  and  the  sheet  so  wrought  off  is 
a  printed  sheet.  To  this  part  of  his  business  belong 
the  several  movements  of  taking  tlie  sheet  off  the  heap, 
disposing  it  on  the  tynipan-sheet,  running  in  the  carriage, 
and  giving  the  first  and  second  pull,  running  the  carriage 
out,  taking  up  the  wrought  off  sheet,  and  laying  it  down 
on  the  bank  of  the  press.  While  the  pressman  is  engaged 
with  the  first  form  he  is  said  to  be  tvorking  the  xvhilr 
paper  ;  and,  when  he  is  about  the  second  form,  it  is  called 
working  the  relcration :  whence  the  first  and  second 
forms  are  severally  denominated  while  paper  and  relcra- 
tion in  this  connexion.     Where  there  are  two  pressmen 
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to  one  work,  the  press  is  said  to  hejull,  and  the  men 
are  called  companions,  distinguished  into  first  and  second, 
according  to  seniority.  Besides  that,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pedition, there  is  sometimes  a  person  who  takes  the 
sheets  from  the  press,  who  is  called  a  Jly.  When  a 
sheet  has  been  pulled  so  as  to  print  the  composed 
matter,  this  is  called  an  impression  ;  but  when  an  entire 
impression  of  any  page  is  prevented  by  the  friskets  not 
being  sufficiently  adjusted,  this  is  termed  a  bite;  and  when 
part  of  the  impression  on  a  page  appears  double,  owing 
to  the  platten's  dragging  on  the  frisket,  this  is  called  a 
mackle.  When  pages  are  not  worked  even  on  each 
other,  they  are  said  to  be  out  of  register.  When  the 
impression  of  the  sheet  appears  smeared,  it  is  called  a 
slur.  While  the  pressman  is  at  work,  the  press  is  said 
to  go  ;  when  he  has  worked  off  the  required  number 
from  a  form,  it  is  said  to  be  off". 

Warehouse  Keeper's  Business. 
The  Warehouseman  is  concerned  with  the  paper  before  it 
is  printed,  as  also  with  the  sheets  after  they  are  printed. 
The  paper  is  delivered  to  him  in  bundles,  which  consist  of 
two  reams  of  twenty  quires  each,  so  disposed  that  the 
back,  or  doubling  of  each  quire,  lies  upon  the  opening  or 
edges  of  the  next  quire.  Two  of  the  twenty  quires  of  the 
ream  are  called  the  cording  quires,  i.  e.  the  two  outsidcs, 
because  the  whole  ream  is  corded  or  tied  up  between 
them  ;  they  are  also  called  cassic  quires,  because  they 
serve  as  cases  for  the  ream.  These  are  culled  by  the 
warehouseman,  that  is,  each  sheet  is  examined  as  to  its 
quality,  and  that  which  is  fit  for  use  in  printing  is  counted 
out  into  10  quires,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets,  to  be 
wetted,  which  is  called  setting  out  paper. 
When  the  heaps  which  are  wrought  off  are  delivered  to  the 
warehouseman, thefirstthingwhich  hedoesis  to  hangthem 
about  a  half-<iuire  thick  on  the  poles  to  dry,  by  means  of  a 
tool  called  a  ])ecl.  This  is  succeeded  by  laipng  the  heaps, 
which  is  the  placing  them  in  an  orderly  succession  of 
the  signatures  on  benches ;  and  gathering  of  books,  which 
is  the  taking  the  sheet  off  every  heap,  beginning  at  the 
last  heap  first,  i.  e.  at  the  left-hand  of  the  range ;  when 
a  book  is  thus  gathered  it  is  then  knocked  up,  that  is, 
the  whole  collection  of  sheets  are  made  to  rest  on  their 
edges ;  and,  in  that  position,  are  shaken  gently  until 
they  all  lie  even  ;  after  which  the  book  h  folded  up,  that 
is,  the  sheets  are  doubled  altogether,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  volume.  To  prevent  mistakes  in  the 
gathering  by  putting  in  two  of  one  sheet  or  none  of  an- 
other in  the  book,  it  is  necessary  to  collate  them,  which 
is  the  examining  of  every  sheet  by  its  signature  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  if  they  follow  in  order.  When  the 
books  are  all  gathered,  collated,  and  folded,  they  are  told 
in  order  to  see  how  the  impression  holds  out,  i.  e.  what 
number  of  perfect  books  have  been  printed  off,  which 
are  then  disposed  in  heaps  of  a  suitable  size,  with  the 
back  and  edges  of  the  diHi.'rent  books  placed  alternately 
on  the  same  side  like  the  unprinted  paper;  and,  after 
having  been  put  into  the  press  for  a  time,  they  are  tied 
up  in  bundles  ready  for  delivery. 
PIU'NUS  {Hot)  the  QuercHS  prinus  of  Linnaeus. 
PKIOXITIS  {Jiot.)  the  Barberia  prionitis  of  Linna;us. 
PUI'ONUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Ccrambyx,  com- 
prehending those  insects  which  have  the  jaw  cylindrical 
and  entire. 
I'KI'Oll  {Ecc.)  the  head  of  a  priory. 

PlUO'llITY  (Law)  antiquity  of  tenure  in  comparison  of 
another  not  so  ancient ;  hence  "  To  hold  by  priority,"  is 
to  hold  of  one  lord  more  anciently  than  another. — Old 
Nat.  Drev.  91;  Crompt.  .lurisd.  117;  F.N.B. 
PIU'ORS  aliens  (Law)  governors  of  priories  in  England,  who 
were  formerly  chosen  from  among  persons  who  were  aliens. 
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PRI'SAGE  {Lnii']  the  King's  custom,  or  share  of  lawful 
prizes,  usually  one-tenth. — Pri>age  of  kiiics,  a  custom  for 
the  King  to  challenge  two  tuns  of  wine  at  his  own  rate, 
which  is  20s.  per  tun  out  of  every  ship  loaded  with  wine 
less  than  forty  tuns.  It  is  now  received  by  the  King's 
chief  butler,  and  called  uutlerane. 

PRLSCrLLIANiSTS  (/vcc.)  a  sect  of  Christians  in  the  fourth 
century,  wbo  added  several  errors  to  those  of  the  Gnostics, 
which  thev  al.-o  maintained.  Augmt.  tie  Hat:  70;  Siilpit. 
Sever.  1.  2,  Dial,  j;  Baron.  Annnl.  Ann.  301  ;  Prated. 
Do^mat.  oinii.  Ileeret.  ;    Sander.  Har.  ^\;  &c. 

PRI'SER  {Latxi)  an  old  name  for  the  things  taken  of  the 
King's  subjects  b}'  purveyors;  also  a  toll  or  custom  due  to 
the  King. 

PRISM  (Geom.)  a  geometrical  fiirure,  or  solid,  bounded  by 
several  planes,  whose  bases  are  polygons,  equal,  parallel, 
and  alike  situated. — Right  Prism,  one  whose  sides  and  axis 
are  perpendicular  to  its  ends. — Ublir/ue  Pri'ni,  is  when  the 
axis  and  sides  are  oblique  to  the  ends. —  Triangular  Prism, 
one  whose  two  opposite  bases  are  triangles,  alike  equal 
and  parallel.  Prisms  may  also  be  pentagonal,  hexagonal, 
iS:c.  according  to  the  form  of  its  end ;  and  moreover  regu- 
lar or  irregular,  according  as  the  figure  is  a  regular  or 
irregular  polygon. 

Prism  (Opt.)  a  solid  Glass  in  the  form  of  a  triangular 
prism,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  being  transmitted,  are 
refracted  into  the  vivid  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

PRISMATIC  COLOURS  (Opt.)  the  same  as  Primary. 
[vide  Colours'] 

PRI'SMOID  [Geom.)  a  solid  figure  contained  under  several 
planes,  whose  bases  are  right-angled  parallelograms,  pa- 
rallel and  alike  situated. 

PRI'STIS  {le/i.)  the  Saw-fish;  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
Chon(lro])terigious  order,  having  the  snout  long;  spiracles 
lateral ;  liodi/  oblong,  roundish  ;  mouth  underneath  ;  nostrils 
before  the  mouth;  ventral  Jins  approximate;  anal  Jins 
none. 

PRI'VATE  (Mil.)  a  name  given  to  a  common  soldier,  in 
distinction  from  an  officer,  or  subaltern. 

PRIVATEE'R  (Mar.)  a  ship  fitted  by  one  or  more  private 
persons,  with  a  licence  from  the  prince,  or  state,  to  make 
prize  of  an  enemy's  ships  and  goods. 

PRn'A'TION  (Z-«;i)  is  when  a  bishop,  or  parson,  is  by 
death,  or  anj-  other  act,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  church, 
or  benefice. 
'  PRI'VATIVE  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  %vhat  denotes  taking 
;  away:  thus,  u  in  the  Greek  is  called  privative,  because  it 
!  takes  from  the  affirmative  sense  of  a  word,  and  gives  it  a 
i       negative  sense. 

PRr\'EMEXT  enceinte  (Lav)  a  term  signifying  a  woman 
with  child,  but  not  quick  with  child. 

PRr\'ET  (Dot.)  a  well-known  shrub,  the  Ligustrum  of 
Linnaeus,  which  is  much  used  in  forming  hedges  in  gar- 
dens.—  Mock  Privet,  the  PhijUyrea  ligustifolia. 

PRIVIES  (Lan]  videPmy. 

PRI'VILEGE  (Laiv)  a  special  grant  or  right  whereby  a 
person,  or  corporate  body,  is  freed  from  the  rigour  of  the 
'■  common  law:  this  is  either  real  or  personal. — Real  Privi- 
lege is  that  which  is  granted  to  a  place,  as  to  the  Uni- 
versities, that  none  may  be  called  to  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  held  in  other  courts,  on  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment made  within  their  own  precincts. — Personal  Privilege 
is  that  which  is  allowed  to  any  person  against  or  beyond 
the  course  of  Common  Law,  as  freedom  from  arrest,  which 
is  granted  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  any  of  his  ser- 
vants during  the  session  of  Parliament. 

PRl'VITY  (Lnii)  i.e.  private  knowledge;  as  when  a  wo- 
man is  said  to  do  any  thing  without  the  privity  of  her 
husband  :  so  if  there  be  any  lord,  or  tenant,  and  the  tenant 
hold  of  the  lord  by  certain  services,  there  is  a  privity  be- 
tween them  in  respect  to  the  tenure. 
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PRI'VY  (Latv)  one  who  is  partaker,  or  has  an  interest  in 
any  action,  or  thing ;  of  Privies  there  are  diB'erent  kinds, 
namely.  Privies  of  Blood,  as  the  heir  to  the  ancestor. — 
Privies  in  Representation,  as  executors  or  administrators  to 
the  deceased. — Privies  in  Estate,  as  between  donor  and 
donee,  &c.  Old.  2\ui.  Brev.  1 17. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  are  those  who  are  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
the  person  of  the  King ;  of  whom  there  are  forty-eight 
under  the  Lord  Chamberlain. — Privy  Council,  vide  Council. 
— Privy  Seal,  the  King's  seal,  which  is  first  set  to  such 
grants  as  pass  the  Great  Seal  of  England. — Lord  Privy 
Seal,  a  great  officer  who  keeps  the  King's  Privy  Seal,  and 
is  by  office  next  in  dignity  to  the  lord  president. 

PRIZE  (Mar.)  a  vessel  taken  at  sea  from  an  enemy  by  a 
ship  of  war,  privateer,  &c Prize  Agent,  a  jierson  ap- 
pointed for  the  distribution  of  such  shares  of  money  a.< 
may  become  due  to  the  officers  and  men. — Piize-mnney, 
money  due  to  the  officers  and  men  on  the  capture  of  any 
ship  or  place. 

I'RG'A  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  canoe  in  the  Ladroue  islands. 

PRO'BANG  (Surg.)  a  flexible  piece  of  whalebone  with  a 
sponge  fixed  to  the  end,  used  occasionally  in  probing  the 
throat. 

PROBA'RE  (Archtrol.)  to  claim  a  thing  as  a  man's  own. 
Leg.  Cnntit.  apud  Bn.mplon. 

PRO'B.\TE  (Law)  the  proving  of  wills  of  persons  deceased, 
in  tlie  spiritual  court,  cither  in  common  form  by  the  oath 
of  the  executor,  or,  to  avoid  future  debates,  by  witnesses 
also. 

PKOBATIOX  (Lit)  the  trial  of  a  student,  who  is  about  to 
take  his  degrees. 

PU0B.\'TION"EK  (Lit.)  a  scholar  who  undergoes  a  pro- 
bation. 

PIxOB.VTOR  (Laio)  an  accuser,  or  one  who  undertakes  to 
prove  a  crime  charged  upon  another.  Flet.  1. 2,  c.  52, 
§  i2,  etc. 

PROBA'TUM  f,<^  (Math.)  i.e.  it  is  proved;  a  term  often 
set  at  the  end  of  a  demonstration. 

Prob.^tu.m  est  (Med.)  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  some  disease. 

PROBE  (Surg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument  to  search  the  depth, 
windings,  &c.  of  a  wound. 

PRO'BLEM  (Math.)  zf^i^A.iax  ;  a  proposition  in  which 
something  is  proposed  to  be  done,  as  to  bisect  a  line,  to 
draw  a  circle  through  three  points,  itc. 

PllO'BOLE   (Anat.)  a  Prominence. 

PKOBO'LIU.M  (Ant.)  a  hunting  spear. 

PROBOSCl'DEA  (Bot.)  the  Martyniu  proboscidea  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

PKOBO'SCIS  (Zool.)  an  elephant's  trunk. 

PROBULEU'MA  (Ant.)  i7p/3«?,s.-y-« ;  a  decree  of  the  Areo- 
pagus. 

PR0CA'RDIU:M  (Anat.)  r.f^^ufU>;  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
P<  II.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  ](j3. 

PROCATA'RCTICA  Causa  (Med.)  from  wfoy.:,.r^f^u;  to 
precede ;  the  prime  cause  of  a  disease  w  hich  co-operates 
with  others  that  follow,  as  excessive  heat  in  the  air,  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  passion,  ic. 

PROCEDE'XDI  (Laxv)  or  Procedendo  in  Loquela,  a  writ 
whereby  a  cause  before  called  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
court,  as  the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  &c.  by  writ  of 
privilege  of  certiorari,  is  released  and  sent  down  again  to 
be  tried  in  the  same  court,  where  the  suit  was  first  begun. 
F.  xV.  B.  loo. — Procedendo  ad  Judicium,  a  remedial  writ 
in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  justice,  which  issues  out  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  any  of  the  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts  do  delay  the  parties.     F.  X.  B.  15i,  &c. 

PROCEE'DS  (Com.)  that  which  arises  from  an}'  thing;  as 
the  neat  proceeds  of  anj'  sale,  &c. 

PROCELEUSMA'TICUS  (Poet.)  !7f«£^a(r.i«Ti«5,  a  foot, 
consisting  of  four  syllables. 

PROCELLA'RIA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Anseres. 
'o  c 
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Generic  Cluiraclcr,    Bill  toothless  ;  nostrih  cylindrical  ;fccl 

palmate. 
Sjiecici.  Birds  of  this  genus,  distinguished  in  English  bj- 
tlie  name  of  the  Petrel,  live  chicHj'  at  sea,  and,  except  at 
breeding  time,  are  rarely  seen  near  land.  The  principal 
species  are — I'rucellarin  prliis;icn,  the  Stormy  Petrel. 
I'rocellaria  gl'icialis,  the  Fulmar  Petrel. — Procvllariii 
pi^ffiiiirs.  the  Shearwater  Petrel,  lSjc. 

I'KO'CERS  (Mec/i.)  irons  hooked  at  the  end. 

P1U.)'C1>SS  (Lnn)  tlie  manner  of  proceeding  in  every  cause, 
or  the  beginning  and  principal  part  of  it. 

Piiocivss  (Client.)  the  whole  course  of  an  operation  or  expe- 
riment. 

PnocKss  (Anal.)  the  prominent  part  of  a  bone. 

PROCE'SSION  (Ecc.)  a  s-olemii  march  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  Kojnish  Church  in  their  habits,  ttc. ;  also  the 
visitation  of  the  bounds  of  a  parish  performed  by  the  minis- 
ter and  cliurchwardens,  &c. 

PROCESSUS  cmdlniiaiido  (Lnxi:)  a  writ  for  continuing  a 
process  after  the  death  of  the  chief  justice,  fte'^.  Oris;. 
V2H. 

PnocEs.sus  cilinris  (.hint.)  muscular  filaments  in  the  eye 
whereby  the  |)upil  is  dilated  and  contracted. — 1'ruccs.siis 
sti/l'forniis,  an  outward  process  of  the  bones  of  the  temples, 
long  and  slender,  having  the  liyoidcs  bones  attached  to  it. — 
Processui  zijs,nmaticus,  an  outward  process  of  the  bones  of 
the  teniples,  running  forward  and  joining  with  the  bone  of 
the  upper  jaw,  by  which  juncture  the  bridge,  called  zy^o/nn, 
reaching  from  t!ie  eye  to  the  ear,  is  formed. 

PROCHAR1STE'RIA(.Jh/.)  Tfo;.«p:5-<p,r;,  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring.     Siiidas. 

PKOCIIEIN  AMY'  [Luw]  he  that  is  necessary  to  a  child 
in  nonage,  and  allowed  by  the  law  to  manage  his  affairs. 
Slat.  We.stm.  1,  'i  Ed.  1,  c.  1-7 ;  IVed.  2,  Vi  Ed.  % 
c.  1,5;  2  LiFl.Otn. 

PRO'CIIRONIS.M  (C/iroii.)  7!fcx(or.<ru.)>c,  an  error  in  chro- 
nology, when  things  are  brought  under  a  date  that  is  ante- 
rior to  the  time  at  which  they  happened. 

PUOCIDE'NTIA  {Anat.)  the  falling  down  of  any  part,  as 
the  Procidciil/it  rnii.    Uteri,  Sec. 

PRO'CKI.\  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1.3  Pulijandria, 
Order  1  .Mnnn^jjiiin. 

Generic   Character.      C-'M-.  perianth   three-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none.  —  St.\m.  Jilanieals    numerous;    nidhcrs  roundish. 

—  PisT.  germ  roundish;  .■:tj/le  filiform;  stigmas  bluntish. 

—  Per.  berri/  quinquangular;  .'eeds  very  many. 
Species.     The   single   species,    the    Proctda   crucis,    is    a 

shrub. 

PROC'L.\M,\'TION(/>nii')a  notice  publicly  given  of  any  thing 
whereof  the  King  thinks  proper  to  advertise  his  subjects. — 
Priielatnnlion  of  Courts  is  used  particularly  in  the  beginning 
or  calling  of  a  court,  and  at  the  discharge  or  adjourning 
thereof. — Pruclamntion  of  ICvii^etit.'s,  a  writ  on  awarding  an 
exigent,  for  proclamation  to  be  made  three  times  in  the 

■  county  where  the  party  dwells,  that  the  defendant  yield 
liimself  or  be  outlawed. —  I'roclamnti-in  of  a  Fine  is  a  notice 
given  openly  and  solemnly  at  all  the  assizes  in  the  county, 
within  one  year  after  the  engrossing  of  it.  Slat.  1  H.  .'!, 
c.  I.—  Prochnnation  of  Rehrlliu.'i,  a  public  notice  given  by 
an  officer,  that  a  man  who  does  not  apjiear  upon  an  attach- 
ment in  chancery,  or  a  suliptena,  shall  be  accounted  a 
rebel  uidess  he  surrender  himself — Proclamation  of  Recu- 
sants, a  proclamation  heretolbre,  wiicreby  recusants  were 
convicted  on  non-appearance.  Stats.  'iD  P.lix.  c. 6 ;  3  Jac.  I , 
c.  K  I've. 

J'ROCMM.A'T.l-;  (Ecc.)  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  who 
denied  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  the  general  judgment.     F,piphan. 

I'ROCO'NDYEl  [Aunt.)  the  bones  of  the  fingers  next  the 
back  of  tlie  hand. 
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PRO  CONFE'SSO  (/.nto)  i.  e.  as  though  it  had  been  con- 
fessed: a  term  applied  to  a  defendant  in  Chancery  who 
appears  and  is  afterwards  in  contempt  for  not  answering; 
wherefore  the  matter  cor.tained  in  the  bill  shall  be  taken 
pro  coiifesso. 

PROCON'SL'L  (Ant.)  an  officer  sent  into  the  province  to 
administer  the  government  with  consular  and  extraordinary 
power.  The  proconsulship  succeeded  the  consulship,  and 
lasted  but  one  year,  during  which  time  the  expences  were 
defrayed  at  the  charge  of  the  public.  Apul.  Florid.;  Tacit. 
Aniial.  1.  ;!,  c.  ,58  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jar.  Prov.  1.  i,',  c.  I  ; 
llottomnn.  de  Magistral.  Roman,  apud  Grccx'.  Thes.  Antiq. 
Rom.  tom.  ii.  &c. 

PUOCO'NSULES  (/irchceol.)  a  name  applied  to  justices  iu 
Eyre. 

PROCTA'LGIA  (Med.)  from  -fa^^W,  the  fundament,  and 
cc>i;e<,  pain  ;  a  violent  pain  in  the  fundament. 

PROCTOLEUCORRllOJ'A  (Med.)  from  ;.p»...7c-,  the  fun- 
dament,  Mw^c,  white,  and  (Hf,  to  flow  ;  a  purging  of  white 
mucus. 

PRO'CTOR  (Law)  Procurator,  an  advocate,  or  one  who 
undertakes  to  manage  the  cause  of  another  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical court. — Proctors  of  the  Clergi/,  deputies  chosen  by  the 
clergy  to  sit  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation  ;  also  those 
who  are  chosen  to  appear  for  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches. 

PRO'CTORS  (Cus.)  two  persons  chosen  fiom  among  the 
graduated  members  of  a  university  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving discipline. 

PROCTORRHOi'A   (Med.)  vide  Proctoleucorrhcca. 

PROCU'iNIREXS  (B it.)  procumbent,  an  epithet  for  a  stem; 
caiilis  jnocnmhens,  a  stem  unable  to  support  itself,  and 
therefore  lying  on  the  ground. 

PROCURA'TION  (Law)  a  composition  paid  by  the  parish 
clerk  to  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  to  commute  for  the  enter- 
tainment which  was  to  have  been  given  him  at  his  visita- 
tion. 

Procuration-   (Com.)  a  letter  of  attorney. 

PROCURATOR  (Polit.)  the  governor  of  a  country  under  a 
sovereign. — Procurators  of  St.  Marie,  magistrates  at  \'enice 
next  in  dignity  to  the  doge. 

PHocuRAToit  (Ecc.)  one  who  gatliers  the  fruits  of  a  benefice 
for  a  person. — Procurator  ^lonaslerii,  the  advocate  for  a 
religious  house. 

PROOURATO'RES  Ecclesice  parochialis  (Law)  the  church- 
wardens. 

PROCURATO'RIUM   (Laxv)  vide  Procurator^. 

PRO'CUR.\TORY  (Loxk)  procuratorinm,  the  instrument 
whereby  any  person  constitutes  or  appoints  his  proctor  to 
represent  him  in  any  court  or  cause. 

PR(3'CYON  (.-Istron.)  a  bright  fixed  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude ill  the  body  of  the  constellation  Canis  Minor,  the 
right  ascension  of  which  in  1S13  was  1 1 '2°  '>'2'  3'2";  decli- 
nation .5°  l-l' ,>'2"  ;  N.  annual  variation  in  right  ascension 
4'7')",  in  declination  85". 

PItODES  IIO'MES  (Polit.)  i.e.  wise  or  discreet  men;  a 
title  given  to  the  barons  who  were  called  to  the  King's 
council,   to  give  advice  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

PRODITO'RIE  (Law)  i.  e.  treasonably  ;  a  term  employed 
in  indictments  for  treason. 

PROUKO'.VIUS  7Hi-;)i«.'i  (Med.)  a  disease  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  one  greater,  as  tightness  of  the  breast  is  the 
prodromus  of  a  consumption. 

PRODUA'RIUS  canis  (Archtrol.)  a  lurcher  or  setting  dog. 

PU01)U'CIN(J  (dcom.)  the  continuing  a  line,  or  drawing  it 
furtlur  out  until  it  have  an  assigned  length. 

PRO'DUCT  (Math.)  the  number  or  quantity  sought  by  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers,  (.tc.  together;  as 
4'  X  I-  =  I(),  OT  a  y.  b  =  a  b.  When  two  lines  are  hiuIt 
tiplied  into  one  another,  the  product  is  alw:iys  a  rec- 
tan"!e. 
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PRODU'CTIONS  (Aimt.)  the  same  as  Processes. 

PROECTIIK'SIS  {Rhit.)  i7(<.!ve.,7i;,  a  figure  whereby  the 
speaker  del'eiitls  himself  or  another  person  as  uiiblameable, 
by  an  answer,  containing  a  reason  of  what  he  and  another 
has  said  or  done.  Ilcrmog.  Tip  a^iiir.  Ed.  Aid.  p.  .5 ;  Eus- 
intli.  (id  Horn.  II.  p.  7. 

PIIOE'DRI  (Ant.)  7:(u^c»,  Athenian  magistrates,  so  called 
because  they  had  the  first  scats  in  the  public  assemblies. 
Their  office,  which  always  ended  with  the  meeting,  was  to 
propose  the  things  to  the  assembly  that  were  to  be  deli- 
berated and  determined  upon.      Ulpian.  in  Timocrat. 

PROKGUME'NA  Causa  (Med.)  .Tpic/K^H*  kit/k,  an  ante- 
cedent internal  cause  of  a  disease. 

PROE'.MIUM   (Fuel.)  the  preface  to  a  discourse. 

PllOEPIZEU'XlS  (Gram.)  srfosTi^-^i;,  a  figure  in  grammar 
when  a  verb  is  put  between  two  nouns,  which  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  end.     Eitstalh.  ad  II.  p.  9t8. 

PROE.AIP  rO'SlS  (Aslron.)  that  which  makes  the  new  moon 
appear  a  day  later  by  means  of  the  lunar  equation,  than  it 
w-ould  do  without  the  equation. 

PROFE'CTIONS  (AslruL)  equal  and  regular  progressions 
of  the  sun,  and  other  signilicators  of  the  zodiac,  according 
to  the  successions  of  the  signs. 

TO  PUO'FEll   (Law)  to  proffer  or  tender. 

Pkofer  (Laze)  the  time  for  taking  the  accounts  of  sheriffs, 
and  other  officers  in  the  Exchequer,  which  occurs  t.vice 
a  year.  Stat.  51  H.  o,  st.  5. — De  Atlornatoxicecnmitis  pro 
pr(>fero  J'aciendo,  a  writ,     [vide  Atlorriati)] 

PKOFERT  in  Curia  (Lniv)  i.  e.  produces  in  court;  a  phrase 
applied  either  to  the  plaintiff' or  defendant  when  the  former 
in  an  action  declares  on  a  died,  and  the  defendant  pleads 
a  deed,  each  must  do  it  with  a  profcrt  in  Curia,  that  the 
otlier  party,  at  his  own  charges,  may  have  a  co|)y  of  it. 

PROFE'SSED  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  a  monk  or  nun  who, 
having  made  a  vow,  is  admitted  of  a  religious  order. 

PROFE'SSOli  (Lit.)  a  lecturer,  or  reader  on  any  art  or 
science  in  the  public  schools. 

PRO'FILE  (Faint.)  from  the  Italian  pro/do,  sideways;  a 
term  signifying  a  head  or  face  set  sideways,  which,  as  on 
coins  and  medals,  is  said  to  be  in  profile,  or  side  view. 

PaoFiLE  (Archit.)  a  draught  representing  the  breadth,  depth, 
and  heighth  of  a  building  or  fortification  ;  but  not  the 
length,  which  properly  bulongs  to  a  plan  or  ground  plot ; 
so  that  it  is,  in  a  manner,  the  same  with  the  prospect 
of  a  place  or  buildings  viewed  sideways,  and  expressed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

PRUFFrRO'LLE  (Cook.)  small  round  loaves  farced,  and  set 
in  the  middle  of  pottages. 

PROFLU'VIA  (Med.)  fiuses,  the  Fifth  Order  in  the  Class 
Pi/rcxiis  of  Cullen's  Nosology,  the  characteristic  of  which 
is  pyrexia,  with  increased  excretions. 

PROFU'NDUS  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Paj/oran.?. 

PROFU'SIO  (Med.)  an  excessive  loss  of  blood;  a  genus  of 
diseases.  Class  Locales,  Order  Apocenosis,  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

PROGLO'SSUS   {Anat.)  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

PROGNO'SIS  (Med.)  zfiy^^a-i^,  from  ttij'.,  before,  and  7<:<iV««, 
to  know,  the  art  of  foretelling  the  event  of  diseases 
from  particular  symptoms. 

PROGNO'STICS  (Med.)  frpcywri^is,  the  signs  by  which 
physicians  discover  what  may,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
termination  of  a  disorder,  whether  favo\irable  or  otherwise. 

PROGRA.MMA   (Ant.)   'fO'/c^:^u,x,  any  law  which,  after  it 

had  passed  the  Athenian  senate,  was  fixed  on  a  tablet  for 

public  inspection,  previously   to  its  being  proposed  to  the 

general  assembly  of  the  people.      Ulpian.  in  Demuslh. 

pROGnAM.M.\,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  edict  published 

for  the  purpose  of  making  known  whatever  concerned 

the  welfare   of  the  state.      Novell.  II.  de  Invason.  ad 

Auxent.,  &c. ;  Brisson.  de  Form.  1,  3,  See. 

Progiiamm.\  (Lit.)  a  bill  or  advertisement  posted  up  or  put 
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into  the  hands  of  persons,  containing  the  notice  of  any 
exhibition  or  ceremony  that  is  to  take  place  in  a  college  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  details  of  its  various  arrangements. 

PR0GRE'j>S10N  (Math.)  a  consequence,  or  train  of  quan- 
tities, which  keep  a  certain  ratio  or  proportion  among 
themselves.  It  is  either  arithmetical,  geometrical,  or  har- 
nionical.  —  Arithmetical  Progression  is  a  train  of  quan- 
tities in  continued  arithmetical  proportion,  i.  e.  increasing 
or  decreasing  with  equal  dilFerences,  as  1,  3,  .5,  7,  9,  &c. — • 
Geometrical  Progression  is  a  train  of  quantities,  in  geome- 
trical or  contMiual  proportion,  or  those  which  increase  by 
one  common  division,  called  the  connnon  ratio,  as  1,  2,  4, 
S,  IG,  which  increase  by  the  common  multiplier,  2;  and 
SI,  27,  9,  3,  1,  which  decrease  by  the  common  divisor,  3. 
— Harmouiccd  Progression,  a  continued  series  of  terms  in 
harmonica!  proportion,  which  is  formed  by  the  reciprocals 
of  an  arichmetical  progression,  as  in  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4', 
.5,  6,  &c. ;  the  reciprocals,  are  -}-,  i,  ~,  &c.  forming  the 
harmonica!  progression. 

PROGYMNA'SMATA  (Ant.)  -,«-/.>.-i-/.«,:'.r«,  preparatory 
exercises  performed  by  those  who  ottered  themselves  to 
contend  at  the  Olympic  games.   Pull.  Ono.n.  1.  3,  segm.  154-. 

PROHI'BITEl)  Goods  (L:nv)  sucli  commodities  as  are  not 
to  be  brought  into,  or  conveyed  out  o(,  the  nation. 

PROHIlU'TlO^/f  vnsto  dirccta  parte  (Law.-)  a  writ  directed 
to  a  tenant,  forbidding  !iim  to  make  vva?te  upon  the  land 
in  controversy  during  the  suit.     Reg.  Jiidic.  21. 

PROMIBI'TION  (Law)  a  writ  to  forbid  any  court  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  cause  there  depending,  on  suggestion  that 
the  cognizance  thereof  belonyeth  not  to  the  court. 
F.  A".  B.  39. 

PROJE'CTILES  (Mcch.)  projectile  bodies,  or  such  as  being 
put  into  a  violent  motion,  are  cast  off' from  the  place  where 
they  received  their  quantity  of  motion,  and  afterwards  move 
at  a  distance  from  it ;  as  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand  by 
a  sling,  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  or  a  bullet  from  a  gun. 

PROJE'CTION  (Mech.)  the  art  of  giving  a  projectile  its 
motion. 

PnojECTioN  (Perspect.)  the  appearance  or  representation  of 
an  object  on  the  perspective  plane:  thus  the  projection  of 
a  point  is  a  point  wliere  tlie  optic  ray  passes  from  the  ob- 
jective point  through  the  plane  to  the  eye. 

Projection  of  the  Sphere  (Aslron.)  the  representation  of 
the  sever.al  points  or  places  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
and  of  the  circles  described  upon  it,  on  a  supposed  trans- 
parent plane  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  sphere.  The 
projection  of  the  sphere  is  divided  into  orthographic,  ste- 
reographic,  and  gnonionical.  —  Orthographic  Projection  is 
that  wlierein  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  tlie  circle  of  the  projection. — Stereograpliic  Projection, 
such  as  supposes  the  eye  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  plane  of 
projection,  90^  distant  from,  and  perpendicular  to  it — 
Gnomonic  Projection  is  where  the  plane  of  projection  is 
parallel  to  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or  any  parts  of 
them  upon  the  plane  of  some  circle. 

Pkojection,  Ponder  of  (Alchem.)  a  sort  of  matter  much 
boasted  of,  and  said  to  be  the  seed  of  gold  itself,  having 
the  faculty  of  multiplicating  or  increasing  of  gold. 

Projectio.v  (Archit.)  the  outjutting  or  prominency  of  the 
columns,  &c.  beyond  the  plane  of  the  naked  of  a  wall, 
&c. 

PROJE'CTIVE  Dialling  (Dial!.)  tlie  manner  of  drawing  tlic 
liour-lines,  furniture,  &c.  of  dials,  by  a  method  of  projec- 
tion on  any  kind  of  surface  whatever,  without  regard  to 
tlie  situation  of  those  surfaces,  either  as  to  declination, 
reclination,  or  inclination. 

PROJE'CTURE   (Archit.)  vide  Projection. 

PROJE'CTURING  Table  (Archit.)  that  which  juts  out  be- 
yond the  naked  of  a  wall,  pedestal,  &c. 

TO  PRO'IN   (Falcon.)  or  prune,  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  she 
dresses  herself,  or  sets  her  wings  in  order. 
3  c  2 
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PRO  INDIVI'SO  ( Law)  a  possession  of  lands  or  tenements 
belonginj;  to  two  or  more  persons,  of  which  none  knows 
his  respective  share  or  portion. 
PROLA'BIA  (Aunt.)  the  projecting;  parts  cf  the  lips. 
PROLA'PSUS    (Mi-d.)    a  protrusion,   a  genus  of  diseases, 

Class  Lncales,  Order  F.dopltc  in  Cullen's  Nosolog}'. 
PROLATE  Sphfcroirl  {Gcom.)  a  solid  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  semi-elipsis  about  its  longer  diameter. 
PROLEGO'.MENA    (Lit.)     rpoAtyo^.v^,     preparatory     dis- 
courses, prefiices,  or  preambles,  which  the  reader  ought 
first  to  he  acquainted  with,  the  better  to  understand  any 
book  or  science. 
PROLE'PSIS  {R/iel.)  TTfix-^-i'":,    nntencaipatio,    according  to 
Cicero,  a  figure  whereby  the  orator  anticipates  the  objec- 
tions of  his  adversary,  and  answers  them  himself.     Cic.  dc 
Orat.  1.  3,  c.  5'2;   (iidniiL  1.  4,  c.  1. 
PROLE'PTIC   Dheme    {Med.}    a   distemper  which   always 
anticipates  its  due  periodical  return  or  seizes  the  patient 
sooner  the  next  day  than  it  did  before. 
PRO'LIFER  (Bo!.)  proliferous,  an  epithet  for  a  stem;  cnulis 
prolifer,   a  stem,    putting   forth  brandies  only   from   the 
centre  of  the  top,  as  in  pinus ;  flos  pro/ifer,  a  proliferous 
flower,  having  smaller  ones  growing  out  of  the  principal 
one,  as  in   the  Childing  Daisy;  iimfjcl/a  prvlifera,  a  proli- 
ferous umbel,  every  umbellule  of  which  is  subdivided. 
PROLI'FIC  Signs  (A.shoL)  the  signs  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and 

Pisces. 
PROLO'CUTOR  (EccA  the  speaker  of  each  house  of  con- 
vocation, or  of  a  synod. 
PUOLO'CilA  (A)il.]    7:fo>.t,'/U,  a  festival   celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  before  they  gathered  their  fruits. 
Hcxi/chius. 
PRO'LOGUE  {Poet.)  ■nfiheytt,,  a  speech  before  the  play. 
PROMA'CHIA  {Ant.)  !rpo/A«p;i«,  a  festival  in  which  the  La- 
cedemonians  crowned    themselves    with  reeds.      Athen. 
].  15. 
PROMALACTE'RION  (Ant.)    the  room  where  the  body 

was  softened  previously  to  bathing. 
PRO.VIETIII'A   (//»/.)  ■?:(o„,y,6H-t,  an  Athenian  solemnity  ce- 
lebrated, in  honour  of  Prometheus,  with  torch  races,  in 
connneinoration   of  his  inventing  fire.     Hcholumt.   Aristo- 
p/inn.  ii'  linn. 
PROMETOPl'DIUM  (Annt.)  ^fo-/,rT«^/ii».,  from  wf\  before, 
and  /j^ircj^ot,  the  forehead  ;  the   skin   upon   the  forcheail. 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  I,  segni.  HO. 
I'UO'.MINENS  (Bot.)  prominent,  an  epithet  for  a  partition; 
and  also  for   the   throat  of  a  flower:  disnepimenlum  pronii- 
mens,    a  partition  standing   out  beyond  the  valves  ;  JhiLx 
jprominnis,  a  prominent  throat,   or  tube  of  a  corolla,   as  in 
Ciidamcn. 
PK()'!VIISE  (I, an)  a  verbal   engagement,  by  which  a  man 
binds  himself  to  perform  some  particular  act  upon  a  valu- 
able consideration. 
PRO.VirSSORS  {Aslrol.)    certain  directors,    so  called  be- 
cause they   promise  in  the  radix  something  to  be  accom- 
plished when  the  time  of  direction  is  fulfilled. 
PKO'.MISSORY  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  a  note  of  hand,  in 
which  a  person  promises,  at  a  certain  time,  to  pay  the  sum 
specified  therein. 
PRO'.MONTOKV  (f-Voif.)  any   high  ground  running  out  a 

great  way  into  the  sea. 
PROM()''l'I'"-l'S  (l.nn)  informers  who,  for  prosecuting  such 
as  ott'end,  have   l)art   of  the  fines   for  their   reward;  they 
chiefly  belong  to  the  spiritual  courts,  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  King's  Bench. 
PRO'.Ml'i'ER  (/,//.)  one  who  dictates   to   the  actors  what 

they  are  next  to  say  when  they  are  at  a  loss  to  proceed. 
PROSA'OS  (Archil'.)  a  church  porch. 

PRON.V'TION  (Anil.)  the  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
liand  dowirtvards,  which  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
Pronator  .^Iu9cles. 
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PRONATO'RES  (Anat.)  muscles  of  the  hand  which  per- 
form the  office  of  pronation,  or  turning  down  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 
PRO'NOUN  (Gram)  Provnnien,  a  part  of  speech  which 
stands  for  a  noun,  and  is  of  different  sorts  ;  namely, — 
Pcr.\on(il  Pronouns,  which  mai  k  the  different  persons  ;  as 
/,  tlinu,  he,  &c. — Po.'tse.'isive  Pronouna,  which  express  pos- 
session ;  as  my,  Ihij,  hix,  &c. — Relative  Pronouns,  which 
refer  to  some  noun  going  before  called  the  antecedent ; 
as  xvho,  and  xvhicli.  —  Interrogative  Prnnonns,  by  which 
questions  are  always  asked;  as  ti'/;o  ?  rvliich?  tv/uit? — De- 
monstrative pronouns,  that  point  things  out ;  as  this,  ov 
tliat,  &c. — Indefinite  pronouns,  that  point  out  things  inde- 
finitely;  as  amy,  some,  &c. 

PRO'NTO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  quickly,  or  without  loss  of 
time. 

PRO'NCS  discus  (Bot.)  the  back  or  lower  side  of  a  leaf. 

PROOF  (Arit/i.)  an  operation  whereb3'  the  truth  and  cor- 
rectness of  any  calculation  is  ascertained. 

Proov  of  Canon  (Mil.)  the  trial  made  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  well  cast,  so  the  proof  of  powder  is  a  trial  to  ascertain 
its  strength  and  goodness. 

Proof  (Print.)  an  impression  from  a  copper-plate  to  prove 
the  state  of  the  engraving. — Proof  Sheet,  an  impression  of 
part  of  a  book,  taken  in  the  course  of  jn-inting,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting,      [vide  Printing'] 

Prooi--  Spirits  (Con).)  spirits  which  on  proof  or  trial  are 
found  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  proof  is  commonly 
made  by  setting  fire  to  a  certain  portion  in  a  spoon,  which, 
if  it  burn  dry,  is  considered  to  be  good. 

PROP    iBot.)\k\c  Fulcrum. 

PROPA(iAND.\  Tride  (F.cc.)  the  name  of  the  missionary 
society  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 

PROPA'tiO   (llort.)  an   old  vine-stock   cut   down   and   set 
deep  into  the  earth  that  many  shoots  may  spring  from  it. 
Pkop.ago  was  also  the  name  given  by  Linmcus  to  the  seed 
of  Mosses. 

PRO  P.'VRTIBUS  lihernndis  (Laxv)  a  writ  for  the  partition 
of  lands  between  coheirs.     Reg.  Orig.  ;il6. 

PROPER  (Log.)  one  of  the  five  Predicables  denoting  that 
which  is  predicated  of  a  thing  as  necessarily  conjoined  to 
its  essence ;  as  risibililij,  the  property  of  a  man.  [vide 
Predicableit] 

Proitr  Navigation  (Mar.)  the  guiding  of  a  ship  to  a  pro- 
posed harbour,  where  the  voyage  is  performed  in  the  vast 
ocean. 

Pkopp.r  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  charge  which  is  to  be  re- 
presented in  coat-armour  in  its  own  proper  tincture  or 
natural  colours. 

I'uopKR  Fraction  (Algeh.)  a  fraction  that  is  less  than  unity, 
having  the  numerator  less  than  the  denominator;  as  ?,  in 
distinction  from  an  improper  fraciion.      [vide  Fraction] 

Propkr  Motion  (Astron.)  the  motion  of  a  planet  from  West 
to  Ivist. 

I'ropkr  Name  (Gram.)  the  name  of  a  particular  person, 
place,  or  thing. 

PUO'PERTY  (Laiv)  or  proprieli/,  the  highest  right  or  title 
that  a  man  has  or  can  have  to  any  thing,  and  no  wise  de- 
pending on  the  cimrtesy  of  another. 

I'KO'IMIASIS   (Med.)   a' foreknowledge  of  di.seases. 

IMiO'PHECIES  (Lmv)  a  name  given  to  all  wiz/.ardly  fore- 
tellings  of  things  to  come,  that  are  above  the  reach  of 
human  knowledge. 

PROPHTH  A'Sl  A  (Ant.)  a  festival  so  called,  «Ti  rS  ^f'46mitf, 
from  preventing  or  coming  before.  It  was  observed  by 
the  Clazomenians  in  remembrance  of  their  having  made 
themselves  master  of  Leuca  by  coming  to  the  celebration 
of  a  sacrifice  before  the  Cumeans.     Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  15.  _ 

PUOPHYLA'CTICE  (Mrd.)  ^^(pv>.,,y.T,y„,  that  part  of  physic 
which  prevents,  or  preserves  from,  diseases. 
I  PROPI'TIATORY  {Theol.)    the  Mercy   Seat,   a  table  or 
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cover  lined  on  both  sides  with  gold  plates  set  over  the  ark 
of  tlie  covenant  among  the  Jews. 
PRO'FLASM    (Mfck.)    a-fsB-Aeo-^a,  a   mould  in  which  any 
metal  or  soft  matter  is  cast,  that  is  afterwards  to  grow  hard. 
P/iii.  1.  ;i5.  c.  1'2. 
•PROPLA'STICE   (Meek.)    irf=-Ai^5->»i:,    the   art    of    making 

moulds  for  casting. 
PRO'POLIS  (Xni.)  Bee-bread,  a  rude  wax-like  thick  matter 
resembling  glue,   which   is  found  at  the  entrance  of  bee- 
hives ;    it    is   gently   heating,    abstergent,    and    attracting. 
Plln.  1.  11,  c.  7. 
PRO'FOMA  (Ant.)  tz;^'„„,!,,  from  -<-o,  before,  and   T.r«,   to 
drink  -,  a  drink  consisting  of  wine,  honey,  or  sugar,  and  so 
called  because  it  was  taken  as  the  first  draught  before  a 
meal. 
PROPORE'ITAS   {Law)    the  declaration,  deliverance,    or 

verdict  of  a  jury. 
PROPORTION  (Math.)  the  equality  or  similitude  of  ratios; 
thus,  the  four  numbers  4,  H,  15,  30,  are  proportionals,  or 
in  proportion,  because  the  ratio  of  4  to  8  is  equal  or  simi- 
lar to  th;:t  of  15  to  SO,  both  of  them  being  the  same  as 
the  ratio  of  1  to  2.  Proportion  is  distinguished  from  ratio 
by  this,  that  ratio  is  the  relation  of  two  magnitudes  or 
quantities  to  each  other,  which  are  of  one  and  the  same 
kind,  as  the  ratio  of  i  to  8,  or  of  15  to  ,'50,  or  of  1  to  '2, 
which,  of  course,  consists  of  only  two  terms ;  but  pro- 
portion, in  which  two  ratios  are  compared,  consists  of  four 
teims.  Between  proportion  and  progression,  there  is  the 
same  difference  as  between  a  species  and  a  genus,  progres- 
sion being  a  particular  kind  of  proportion,  namely,  a  con- 
tinued proportion. 

Proportion  is  of  different  kinds  ;  namely, — Continued  Pro- 
portion, when  every  two  adjacent  terms  have  the  same 
ratio,  or  when  the  consequent  of  each  ratio  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  next  ratio,  so  as  to   form  a  progression 
as  before  observed;  as  2,    V,  8,  16,  Sec.  when  2  is  to  4 
as   4   to   8   and  8  to    16,   Sec. —  Discrete,  or  interrupted 
Proportion  is  when   the  consequent   of  tlic  first   ratio  is 
different  from  the  antecedent  of  the  second,  &c. ;  as  2, 
4,  and  3,  6. — Direct  Proportion   is  when  more  requii-es 
more,  or  less  requires  less;  as  that  it  will  require  more 
men  to  perform  more  work,  and   less  men  to  perform 
less,  in   the  same   time,  is   direct  proportion ;   questions 
of  which   are  resolved  bj'  the   Rule   of  Three    Direct. 
—  Inverse  Proportion   is  when   more  requires   less,    or 
less  requires  more ;  as  that   it   will   require   more  men 
to    perform    the    same   work    in    less   time,    or   fewer 
men    in    more    time,    is    inverse   proportion ;    questions  j 
of  which  are  performed  by  the  Rule  of  Three  Inverse.  • 
— Aritlimetical  Propnrtio.i  is  the   equality  of  two   arith-  i 
nietical  ratios  or  diti'erences ;   as  in  the   numbers   12,9,  I 
and  6,  where  the  difference  between  12  and  9  is  the  same  I 
as  between  9  and  6.    In  this  kind  of  proportion,  the  sura 
of  the  extreme   terms  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  means,  ■ 
as  12  -t-  6  =  9  -I-  9  ^  IS. — Geometrinl  Proportion  is  the  j 
equality  between  two    geometrical   ratios,    or  between 
the  quotients  of  the   terms ;   as   in   the  terms   9,  6,  4,  | 
where  9  is  to  6  as  6  to  4,  thus  denoted  9  :  6  ::  6 :  4,  for  | 
^  ■=.  s^,  being  each  equal  to  -^,  or  l4-.    In  this  proportion  j 
the  rectangle,  or  product  of  the  extremes,   is  equal  to  \ 
that  of  the  two  means,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
the  square  of  the  single  mean,  when  there  is  but  one  for 
9x4  =  6x6  =  36. — Harmonical   Proportion  is  when 
the  first   term  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  third ;  or  in  four  terms,  w  hen   the   first 
is  to   the  fourth   as  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  difference  between   the   third   and  the 
fourth;  the  reciprocals  of  an  arithmetical  proportion  are 
in  harmonical  )',roportion.     Proportion  is,  moreover,  dis- 
tinguished into   alternate,    compound,    ordinate,    pertur- 
hate.    [vide  Geometry,  itc.] — P^ule  of  Proportion,  a  rule 
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in  Arithmetic,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  or  the  Rule  of  Three. 
Proportion    {Arc/iit.)    the   due   relation   which   the   whole 

work  has  to  its  parts,  or  all  the  parts  to  each  other. 
PnopcTRTioN    (Paint.)    the  just  magnitude   of  the  several 
members  of  a  figure  or  group  with  regard   to  the  whole, 
and  to  one  another. 

PROPO'RTIONAL  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
proportion  ;  as  proportional  compasses,  part,  ikc—L^rohor- 
tional  compastes,  with  two  pair  of  opposite  legs  like  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  by  which  any  space  is  enlarged  or  dimi- 
nished in  any  proportion. — Proportionnl  paii,  a  part  of 
some  number  that  is  analogous  to  some  other  part  or 
number.  —  Proportional  Scutes,  the  artificial  logarithms 
placed  on  lines  for  the  ease  of  multiplying. 

PROPO'RTIOXALS  (Math.)  numbers  or"  quantities  which 
are  in  mathematical  proportion.  Proportionals  are  either 
continued  or  mean. —  Continued  Proportionals  are  such  that 
the  third  number  is  in  the  ratio  to  the  second  as  the 
second  is  to  the  first,  and  the  fourth  has  the  same  ratio  to 
the  third  that  the  third  has  to  the  second  ;  as  3,  6,  12,  2i. 
— Mean  Proportionals  are  when,  in  three  quantities,  there 
is  the  same  proportion  of  the  first  to  the  second  as  of  the 
second  to  the  third  ;  thus,  as  the  proportion  of  two  is  to  four 
the  same  as  four  to  eight,  four  is  the  mean  proportional. 

PUOPOSI'TION  (Math.)  a  thing  proposed  to  be  proved, 
made  out,  or  demonstrated. 

Proposition  (Lo<r.)  is  any  sentence  or  speech  which  affirms 
or  denies  any  thing.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  namely, 
the  Subject,  or  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denietl ; 
the  Predicate,  or  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a 
thing ;  and  the  Copula,  which  unites  the  two  thus,  "  Man 
is  an  animal,"  is  a  proposition  wherein  man  is  the  subject, 
animal  the  predicate,  and  u  the  copula.  Propositions  are 
distinguished,  as  to  form,  into  categorical,  hi/pothclical,  con- 
ditional, disjunctive,  &c. ;  as  to  quality,  into  njfirmative, 
and  negative,  necessary,  contingent,  impossihlc ;  in  respect 
to  quantitj',  into  universal,  particular,  singular,  indefinite  ; 
in  respect  to  opposition,  into  contrary,  sndcontrary,  snli- 
altern,  contradictory  ;  in  respect  to  conversion,  into  simply 
convertilile,  and  accidentally  convcrtilile.      [vide  I^ogic'] 

PROPO'UNDERS  (Laxv)  monopolizers,  or  ingrossers  of 
commodities. 

PROPRI'ET.ARY  (Lazu)  signifies  properly  a  proprietor,  but 
was  originally  applied  to  one  who  had  the  fruits  of  a  bene- 
fice to  himself 

PROPRIETA'TE  probanda  (Laic)  a  writ  for  one  who  will 
prove  a  property  in  any  thing  before  the  sheriif  F.  X.B. 
77  ;   Co.  Lit.  145. 

PROFRIETA'TIS  £/«//•  (I\Jed)  Elixir  of  Aloes. 

PROPRI'ETY  (Rket.)  the  peculiar  phrases  or  expressions 
which  belong  to  any  particular  language. 

PRO'i'RIUiM  (Log.)  the  Proper  or  Property,  one  of  the 
five  predicables.     [vide  Logic'\ 

PROPRIUS  (Bot.)  proper,  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs 
to  one  particular  part  of  a  plant ;  as  a  receptacle,  invo- 
lucre, flower,  and  nectary,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
belongs  to  several  parts :  receptaculum  proprium,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  one  single  floret,  in  distinction  from  the  re- 
ceptaculum commune,  a  receptacle  connecting  several 
florets,  as  in  the  aggregate  flowers ;  so  perianthium,  seu 
involucrum  prapnnni,  the  proper  perianth  or  involucre  re- 
specting one  fiower  only  :  Jios  proprius,  seu  corolla  propria, 
a  single  flower,  or  a  single  corollet  in  aggregate  flowers  : 
nectarium  proprium,  a  distinct  or  pecular  nectai-}'. 

PROPTO'.MA  (Med.)  and  Proptosis,  vide  Procidentia. 

PRO-RE'TA  (Laiv)  or  pro  Proporlione,  i.e.  in  proportion  ; 
a  phrase  applied  to  joint-tenants. 

PROROGA'TIOX  (PoUl.)  tiie  deferring,  or  putting  oiF, 
especially  of  sessions  of  parliament,  to  a  certain  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  King ;  in  this  case,  all  bills  passed  in  either 
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or  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  liavc  not  liad  the 
lloyul  Assent,  must  begin  dr.  novo,  at  the  next  nioethig, 
which  circumstance  distinguishes  a  prorogation  from  an 
adjournment. 

PllOSCE'XlU.M  [Aiil)  ?^fc^x^,:c,,  a  phice  before  the  scenes, 
in  which  phiyers  acted.     Pol/.  Oiioiii.  1.  4,  segm,  123. 

PIlOSCUrpTlO  {Po/il.)  a  punishment  in  use  among  tlio 
Romans,  which  bore  some  analogy  to  our  outlawry.  The 
names  of  the  I'ruscripti,  or  persons  suffering  the  proscrip- 
tion, wk-re  fixed  up  in  tablets  at  t!ie  forum  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  brought  to  justice,  a  reward  being  offered 
to  those  who  took,  and  punishment  threatened  against 
those  who  concealed  them.     .SVVon.  de  Judic.  1.  1,  c.  18. 

PROSAIITIIRO'SIS  {Aunt.)  ^f.T^f(f<.-^r„  the  same  as  Adar- 
iicii/ittiuii. 

PROSE  (Lit.)  a  term  applied  to  any  unmeasured  form  of 
expression,  as  distinguished  from  verse. 

PROSECU'TION  (Lnw)  the  pursuing  of  any  one  in  a  suit 
or  action,  criminal  or  civil. 

PROSERPINA'CA  (/^V.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 
nndriri.  Order  3  Trii^ynia. 

Generic  Cluiractcr.  Cal.  pcriunth  three-parted.  —  Con. 
none. — Sr.\yi.  Ji/awciit.i  three,  awl-shaped. —  Pist.  frenii 
interior;  sli//e  none;  sli'rnia.i  three,  juibcscent. — Piiii. 
diKpe  small,  juiceless ;  seal  nut  somewhat  bony,  the 
oblong  kernels  of  vvhicli  are  fastened  by  a  thread. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Proserpina  jmliistvis, 
scu  Trixis.  a  marshy  plant  of  Virginia. 

PROSEU'CII.E  (Tlieol.)  7;p:(ri-j-^ctt,  places  of  prayer  among 
the  Jews,  which  are  supposed  to  iuive  been  similar  to  their 
synagogues. 

PRO'.SOUY  (Gram.)  ^faa-uSU,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  pronunciation  of  words  according  to  a  certain 
rule  or  mea.sure.  Under  prosody  are  com|)rehended  ac- 
cents, breathings,  quantity,  time,  &c.  [vide  Accents, 
Grnnimar,  Ac.] 

PROSONOMA'SIA   (R/irt.)  s-f8<r«»,A«o-/«,    a  figure   wherein 

;  allusion  is  made  to  the  likeness  of  a  sound  in  several  names 
and  words,  answering  to  what  is  now  called  &pun. 

PRO'SOPI.S  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  CldiSS  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Mnnnixynia. 

Generic  Charnclcr.  C.M..  perinntk  one-leaved. — Con.  pelnh 
five,  lanceolate.  —  Utam.  filaments  ten  equal;  anthers 
incumbent.  — Pist.  •rcrm  oblong;  utijle  filiform;  sti^^ma 
simple.  —  Peu.  liniimc  oblong,  linear;  seeds  many, 
roundish  oblojig, 
Species.    'J'he  single  species  is  the  Prosovis  spiciucrn,  a  tree. 

PR(i.^Ol'0PE'IA  [lihet.)  >rp<r«ra,.T».V^,  a  rhetorical  figure, 
wherein  dead  persons  are  introduced  as  living,  or  inani- 
mate objects  are  represented  as  speaking  and  acting  like 
animate  objects.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1.  3,  c.  .32;  Qiiintil.  1.  9, 
c.  2  ;  ncmct.  da  Eloc.  §  '2G.5  ;  Ap^in.  Art.  ll/ict.  aniid 
Aid.  p  707. 

PR().S1'E'C  I'lVE  Glass  {Opt.)  a  glass  set  in  a  frame  to  view 
things  at  a  distance. 

PROSPE'G.MA  (Med.)  from  n-^«(r.T;;7«y..,  to  fix  near;  a  fixing 
of  humours  in  one  spot. 

PRO.SPHKRO'.MENA  (Med.)  Tpr<?:p//.„a ;  meats  or  medi- 
cines taken  inwardly. 

FRO'SFJIVSIS  (Med.)  z^i^ivric.;  a  coalition  or  growing 
together  of  two  parts,  as  when  two  fingers  grow  to  each 
other. 

I'KO.STA'T/E  (Anat.)  the  Prostate  Glands. 

PUO'ST.'VTES  (Ant.)  3-f«5-ir<4;  any  patron  among  the  .\the- 
nians  to  whom  foreigners  conmiiticd  themselves,  [vide 
MeKeri] 

PK()STi:''i"HI.S  {Anal.)  TfaV-iSi;,  the  forepart  of  the  breast : 
also  the  fleshy  part  in  the  palms  ol"  the  hands  and  soles  ol" 
the  feet. 

PnosTi-Tiils  {Sing)  that  which  fills  up  what  was  wanting, 
as  wheii.fictulous  ulcers  are  filled  up  with  (lesh. 
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PROSTHAPH.E'RESIS  (.Islron.)  trf.rd^ip^.fiT:? ;  another 
name  for  the  Equation,  or  the  dilfjrence  between  the  true 
and  mean  motion,  so  called  because  it  is  sometimes  to  be 
added  to,  and  sometimes  to  be  taken  from  the  mean  mo- 
tion, to  make  the  true  one;  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  formed 
at  the  i>lanet,  and  subtended  hy  the  eccentricity  of  its  or. 
bit  :  thus,  if  S  be  the  sun,  P  the  place  of  the 
planet  in  its  orbit  A  P  15,  of  which  C  is  the 
centre,  then  the  mean  anomaly  is  the  angle 
A  C  P,  the  true  anomaly  A  S  P,  and  the  tiif- 
ference  of  the  two  C  P  S  is  the  prosthapha:- 
resis.    Riccinl.  Almag.  Nox'.  1.  3. 

PnosTMEsis  (Gram.)  a  figure  whereby  a  letter  or  syllable  is 
added  to  the  word,  as  tetnli  for  inli. 

PliO.STUA'TUS  (Bol.)  the  same  as  Prncnmhrns. 

PRO'STYLE  (.-Inliit.)  Tff,.:v>,oi;  a  building  that  has  pillars 
onlv  in  front. 

PROTA'SIS  (Il/ict.)  Tf^7-ao-«;  the  enunciation  or  proposition 
of  the  thing  to  be  explained  ;  the  argument  of  a  play. 
Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  1,  c.  3  ;  Dionj/s.  Jnd.  Istti,  c.  15;  Ilcrmo". 
■^ifl  tfp.  I.  I,  ed.  Aid.  p.  28. 

PRO'TEA  {Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4-,  Tclrandria, 
Order  1  Monnni/iiia,  so  called  from  the  variableness  of  its 
fructifications. 

Generic  Character.  Cat,,  perianth  usually  imbricate.  — 
Coi!.  iiniversnl  uniform  ;  proper  one,  two,  orfour-petal- 
led. — Sr AM.  filaments  four;  anthers  linear. — Pist.  serin 
superior,  awl-shapcd  ;  stigma  simple. — Peu.  none;  cali/.r 
unchanged  ;  seeds  solitary  ;  receptacle  naked,  villosc. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  beautiful,  elegant  shrubs, 
as  the — Protca  deciimhens. — Protra  ci/anoides,  seu  Ci/a- 
dendrum,  seu  Cijanus. —  Protca  spluerocephala,  seu  .inc- 
thijiilius.  —  Protca  serraria,  Serrnrin,  seu  Abrotanoides. 
—  Protca  cucullata,  Hijppphijllocarpodciidron,  .seu  Scoly- 
muccplialus,  c^j'C. — Protca  alu/ssinica,  seu  Gagncdi. — Pro- 
tea  millifcra,  seu  Lepidocarpodcndron,  Sfc. 

PROTE'CTION  ILaic)  that  safely  and  benefit  that  every 
subject  has  by  the  law. 

PROTE'CTOR  (Polit.)  the  title  given  to  one  who  is  chosen 
to  govern  during  the  minority  of  a  prince.  This  title  was 
assumed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  during  the  interregnum. 

PROTESILATA  (Ant.)  ;rf^Ti<ra^e.„~';  a  festival  celebrated 
b}-  the  Chersonesians  and  Thessalians,  in  honour  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  who  was  the  first  Grecian  slain  by  Hector.  Pind. 
Schol  in  hth.  od.  1 . 

PRO'TEST  (Cum.)  an  instrument  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
attested  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  master  of  a 
merchant  ship,  and  a  part  of  the  ship's  crew,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  voyage,  describing  the  severity  of  the 
voyage,  whereby  the  ship  has  suH'ered  or  ma}'  suH'er  in  her 
hull,  &c. 

TO  Photest  (Lnrv)  to  declare  openly  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  any  judge,  or  court,  to  which  one  will  not  yield 
obedience. 

PliO'TE.S  I'ANTS  (F.cc.)  a  name  given  to  the  first  reformers 
in  (icrmany,  on  account  of  the  public  protestation  they 
made  at  Spire  in  Germany,  in  l.)2S,  to  appeal  from  the 
decrees  of  the  emperor  Cliarles  V.  to  a  General  Council. 
It  has  since  been  applied  to  all  who  by  seceding  from  the 
Romish  Church  virtually  renounce  and  protest  against  its 
usiu'pations. 

PROri;STA'TI()X  (I.-m)  a  defence  or  safeguard  to  the 
l)arty  who  makes  it  from  being  concluded  hy  the  action  he 
is  about  to  do,  that  issue  cannot  be  joined  hy  it. 

I'RO'TIIE.SIS   {Ant.)  \h]c  Collncnlio. 

PR()T110'N(JT.\.1JV  (/.nu)  from  profonolnrius,  a  chief  no- 
tary, or  scribe  ;  a  chief  clerk  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas.  In  the  latter  court  there  arc  three  who 
enter  and  enrol  all  declarations,  pleadings,  recognizances, 
&c.  and  make  out  all  judicial  writs ;  but  in  the  King's 
Bench  there  is  one  who  records  ail  civil  actions,  &c. 
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PRO'TIIYRUS  (Archil.)  vide  Ancones. 

PUO'THVllUM   (Archil.)  v\de  Dialhi/ra. 

PRO'TIOUIDE  (C/.e/ii.)  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
iodine". 

PKO'TIUM  (Bo!.)  the  Amyris  protiiim  of  Linnaeus. 

PROTOCHLO'UIDE  (Chem.)  a  combin;Uion  of  chlorine 
and  phosphorus. 

PR()^rOC(-)L  (Lfizv)  Tfs,7=V.o;.Ao.,  in  Latin  proloculltim ;  the 
first  drauglit  of  a  deed,  contract,  or  instrument. 

PROTOKCJ'RESTER  (Z,rni)  lie  who  was  formerly  appointed 
chief  of  Windsor,  to  liear  all  causes  of  death  or  maim, 
or  of  the  slaughter  of  the  King's  deer. 

PROTOGA'LA  (Anal.)  beestings,  or  the  first  milk  after  the 
cow  has  brought  forth  her  young. 

PUOTOMA'UTVR  (Ecc.)  zfu-rc^^ufTvp,  from  -,iir.,  first,  and 
K.=-fr^;,  a  martyr;  he  who  first  bears  testimony  to  the  trutli 
by  his  death,  or  sufferings,  as  Abel  in  the  Old  Testament, 
aiid  St.  Stephen  in  the  New. 

PRU'TOPLAST  (Theol.)  -pzo.rAKro;;  a  title  given  to  Adam, 
our  forefather. 

PROTOTYPE  (Gram.)  from  ^t^^n-Tvzc,  a  prototype,  or 
original  type  of  any  thing;  a  primitive  or  original  word. 

PR0TR.\'C'TIXG  (Mens.)  laying  down  the  dimensions  of  a 
place  by  means  of  a  protractor. 

PROTRACTING  PIN  {Mcch  )  an  instrument  for  pricking 
off  degrees  and  minutes  from  the  protractors. 

PROTR.V'CTOR  (^Iccli.)  an  instrument  to  lay  down  angles 
of  any  assigned  quality  or  degree ;  or  to  find  the  quality 
or  degrees  any  angles  contains. 

PnoTRACTOR  (Suri^.)  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for 
removing  all  foreign  and  offensive  bodies  from  a  wound;  it 
is  used  nmch  after  the  manner  of  a  forceps. 

PROTRYGI'A  (Ant.)  ^^.Tch»^;  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Neptune  and  Uacchus,  w  ho  was  surnamed  U^ei^-jyv.,  i.  e. 
from  Tfi|,  new  wine. 

PROVE'DITOR  (Mil.)  a  great  military  officer  in  Italy  who 

.   was  attached  to  the  general  of  an  army. 

PROVE'NZALA  (Bot.)  the  CnUa  paluUris  of  Linnteus. 

PRO'VEll  (Laiv)  the  same  as  Approver. 

PRO'VINX'E  Rose  (Bot.)  or  Provence  Rose,  the  Rosa  pro- 
vincialis  of  LinnKus ;  one  of  the  most  fragrant  roses  that 
grows  in  our  gardens.  There  are  different  varieties  of  the 
Province  Rose,  as  the  White  Province,  the  Blush  Province, 
and  the  Dwarf  Province.  'I'he  flowers  of  this  rose  are  some- 
times ver}'  large,  and  the  petals  fold  closely  over  each  other 
like  cabbages,  whence  this  sort  has  been  called  Cabbage 
Rose.     The  !Moss  Rose  is  also  a  sort  of  Province  Rose. 

PROVPNCIAL  S,/nod  (Ecc.)  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
a  particular  province. 

TO  PROX'I'XE  {Hurt.)  to  lay  a  vine  stock,  or  branch,  in  the 
ground  to  take  root. 

PROVrSION  (Lniv)  a  term  in  the  Canon  Law  for  the 
Pope's  providing  a  bishop  with  a  living  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  incumbent. 

Provision  (Cgih  )  the  allowance  made  to  a  factor. 

PROVrSO  (Lc.ti)  a  clause,  caveat,  or  condition,  made  in 
any  deed  or  writing,  without  the  performance  of  which  the 
deed  becomes  void. 

Proviso  [Mar.)  a  ship  is  said  to  moor  a  proviso  when  she 
has  one  anchor  out,  and  a  hawser  a-shorc,  being  moored 
with  her  head  to  the  shore  with  her  two  cables. 

PROVrSOR  {.Ircltceol.)  a  patron,  or  chief  governor  of  a 
college. — Provisar  monaiterii,  the  steward  or  treasurer  of 
a  religious  house. 

Provisor  Viclunlium  (Archaol.)  the  King's  Purveyor,  who 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  his  court. 

PRO'V'OST  {Laiv)  in  Saxon  pj  oyafc,  in  French  prevul, 
Italian  provoslo,  from  the  iMm praposilus  ;  the  president 
of  a  college,  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  as  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh. — Provost  of  the  Mint,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed  to  approve  all   the  moneyers,  and  to  superintend 


them. — Provost  in  Franc,  a  magistrate  of  the  police  who 
took  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  the  public  peace. 
Provost  Marshal  (Mil.)  is  an  officer  who  seizes  and  secures 
all  deserters,  and  also  sets  a  rate  on  the  provisions  for  the 
army. 
Provost  Marshal  (Mar.)  a  similar  officer  in  the  Royal  Navj', 

who  has  the  charge  of  prisoners  taken  at  sea. 
Vroxost  nf  Merchants  (Cow.)  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 

of  Paris. 
PROW  (Mar.)  in  French  prone,  ItaVian  proda,  l.atln  prora ; 
the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  fore-castle 
that  is  aloft,  and  not  in  the  hold  ;  it  is  properly  that  part 
between  the  chace  and  the  loof. 
PRO'XY  (/.aa)  from  prnxinins,  the  ne\t;  a  dcputj',  or  one 
who  acts  for  another  in  his  absence.     Every  peer  of  the 
realm  who   is    called  to  parliament  has  the    privilege   of 
constituting  a  proxy   to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence  on  a 
lawful  occasion. — Proxy,  among  Civilians,  is  the  commis- 
sion of  a  proctor  from  his  client  to   manage  his   cause  in 
his  behalf;  and  Proxies  are  also  annual   payments  made 
by  parochial  clergv  to  the  bishop. 
TO  PRUNE  (Hurt.)  to  trim  trees  b}-  cutting  off  the  super- 
fluous branches. 
TO  Prune   (Falcon.)   is  said  of  a  hawk  tliat  picks  herself. 
PRUNE'LL.V  (Med.)  a  term  formerly  used  for  a  dryness  of 

the  throat  and  tongue  which  attends  continual  fevers. 
Prunella  (flo/.)   a  genus  of   plants,   Ch^s  11  Di(/jpiar,iia, 
Order  1  Gi/mnospcrwia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  one-leaved. — Con.  onc-petalled  ; 
lulic  cylindrical;  Ihioat  ohlong. — Sr.wi.  Jilatnenls  four; 
awlshaped.  —  Pist.   germ    four-parted  ;    .v/y/c   filiform  ; 
stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ;  eo/yj-  closed  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.      The  species  are  perennials,  as   the  —  Prunella 
vulgaris,  seu  Brunella,  Common  Self-IIeal.  —  Prunella 
lacinaia,  seu  Si/mphijlum.  —  Prunella  h>./ssopifolia,  S^-c. — 
Clu.':.   Hist.;   Bauh.    Hist.;    Banh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.; 
Raii  Hist.  S,-c. 
Prunella  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cleonia  lusitania. 
PRUNE'LLO   (Bot.)  a  fine  sort  of  plum. 
PRUNTFERA  yBot.)  ihe  Laurus  persea  of  JAnnvcns. 
PR L 'XING  Chisel   (Ilort.)  an  instrument  for  pruning  trees. 
PRU'XU.M   (Bt.)   the  .'/rer;7(oe  of  Linna;us. 
PRU'XUS,  in  the  Linncnn  .ystem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  1  JMunooynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five,  roundish. — Stam.  filaments  from  twentj' to  thirty, 
aw'lshaped  ;  anthers  twin,  short. — Pist.  germ  superior; 
sti/le  filiform,  the  length  of  the  stamens  ;  stigmas  orbicu- 
lar.— Per  r//f(y)f?  roundish ;iecrf  nut, roundish, coni;)ressed. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  name  of  ihc  Cherry,  Apricot,  Plum,  Laurel,  &c. 
The  principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely  the — Prunus 
padus,  Padus,  Cerasus,  seu  Pseudolignstrum,  Common 
Bird  Cherry-Tree.  —  Pi  unus  cerasus,  Cerasus,  seu  Ce- 
rasa.  Common  or  Cultivated  Cherry-Tree.  —  Prunus 
malialeb,  Malialeb,  seu  Macaleb,  Perfumed  Cherry-Tree. 

—  Pi  unus  dome.iticn,  seu  Prunus,  Common  Pluni-Tree. 

—  Prunus  insititia,  the  Bullace  Plum-Tre<-.  —  Pntnus 
spinosa,  Sloe  Plum-Trce,  or  Black  Thorn. — Prunus  ar- 
mcniaca,  seu  Armeniacii,  the  Apricot. —  Prunus  lauroce- 
rasus,  seu  l.aurccerasus.  Common  Laurel.  Clus.  Hi.%t.; 
Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park:  Theat. 
Bolan.  ;   Raii  Hist.  ;    Tournef.  Instil.  S^c. 

PRURI'GO  (Med.)  the  itch,  a  well-known  cutaneous  dis- 
order, caused  by  sharp  humours  which  stagnate  in  the 
skin  and  corrode  the  miliary  glands. 

PRURITUS  (Med.)  ihc  same  ai  Prurigo. 

PRU'SSIAX  Blue  {Chem.)  a  pigment  of  a  beautiful  dark 
blue  colour,  discovered  by  a  chemist  of  Berlin  of  the 
name  of  Diesbach,  by  the  accidental  mixture  of  a  solution 
of  vitriol  of  iron  with  an  alkali  which  had  been  highly  im- 
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prognateil  with  animal  matter.  It  is  a  powder  which  is 
now  commonly  procured  from  bullocks'  blood,  carbonate 
of  potash,  vitriol  of  iron,  alum,  and  muriatic  acid,  in  given 
proportions. 

PULi'SSlATE  [C/ifin.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  Prussic 
acid  with  ditferent  bases,  as  the  Prussiate  of  Potash,  the 
Priis'iiilc  of  Iron,  &c. 

PRl'SSIC  Acid  (C/icm.)  an  acid  obtained  from  Prussian  Blue, 
in  which  it  forms  what  is  called  the  colouring  matter. 

PUUTA'NIC  TaljL's  (Aslron.)  astronomical  tables  for  finding 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were  framed  by 
Erasn-us  llhcinoldus. 

PKY'AN  Tin  (Mill.)  a  sort  of  tin  found  mixed  with  a  gra- 
velly earth,  son)etimes  white,  but  usually  red. 

PRYK  [Arclueol.)  an  old-fashioned  spur;  also  a  tenure,  or 
service,  by  which  land  was  held,  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  was  to  find  such  pryks  for  the  king. 

PRYTANES  (AiU.)  7;fV7mti%;  Athenian  officers  who  were 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  senate.  They  were  elected 
from  the  500  senators,  and  were  50  in  number.  Pull.  1.  8, 
seg.  9.5. 

PRYTANE'UM  [Ant.)  ^(vrunr^,;  the  senate-house  at  Athens, 
where  the  Frytanes  assembled. 

PSALACA'NTHA  (Bot.)  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which  little 
is  known. 

PSALLOI'DES  (Aiitd.)  an  epithet  for  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PS.VLMODY  (T/icnl.)  ^=:Ay.<,}:c,,  from  ^J/^-.-./a^,  a  hymn  on 
a  sacred  subject,  and  t^^t,  a  song ;  a  singing  of  psalms,  or 
blending  of  poetry  with  music. 

PSALTERY'  (Aiit.)  ■<i'!i^Tifi''i>it  ;  a  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment. 

PSA.MMI'SMUS  (Med.)  ■4'x,/.i/,((r^.05 ;  a  bath  of  dry  warm 
sand  for  drying  the  feet  of  dropsical  persons. 

PSA.VIMO'DES  (Med.)  ■^xyj/^ai'.-.i;  an  epithet  for  urine  that 
has  a  gravelly  sediment. 

PSATY'llIANS  (Ecc.)  a  soot  of  heretics  who  branched  otF 
from  the  Ariims. 

PSEPHI'SMA  (Aiil.)  the  same  as  Prohideiwia. 

P.SEL'DANCHU'SA  (Bot.)  Wild  Bugloss. 

PSEUDISODO'.MON  (Arc/iil.)  a  kind  of  building  in  which 
the  walls  are  of  unequal  thickness.     Pliit.  1.  6,  c.  \'2. 

PSEU'DO  (But.)  from  the  Greek  4'.t.^«?,  false,  is  used  fre- 
quently in  composition  to  denote  particular  plants,  as 
follows — P.scudi)  Acacia,  the  Rohiiiia  liispida  of  Linna3us. 
— P.icudo  Acmellu,  the  Spilantlius  pseudo-ficmcllii. — Pseudo 
Acorns,  the  Iris  ptcitdacnrus. — Pseudo  Ap'ici/nnm,  the  /?'."- 
nonia  radical's. — Pseudo  Asphodel  us,  the  Anlhericum  ossi- 
^raiiritm. — Pseudo  Capsicum,  the  Sulanum  pseudo-capsicum. 
— Pseudo  C/iaina'pili/s,  the  Dracoccphaliim  ruyscliiana. — 
Pseudo  China,  the  Senecio  pseudo-china. — Pseudo  Costus, 
the  Parlhciiium  inlegrifolia. — Pseudo  Cijperiis,  the  Carex 
jiseudo-cijpcrus. — Pseudo  Cijtisus,  the  Vella  psezcdo-a/iisus. 
— Pseudo  Dictamuus,  the  iMarruhiuiii  pscudo-dictainiins. — 
Pseudo  Di;iitiiHs,  the  Dracocephatum  virgiiiiacum. — Pseudo 
Fumnriu,  the  I'umaria  bullosa. —  Pseudo  (Iclseniinum,  the 
Bignouia  radicans. — Pseudo  (iiiaplitilinm,  the  Micropiis  sn- 
piiiiis. — Pseudo  ilelichrysiim,  the  Baccharis  halimij'ulia. — 
Pseudo- J lelehorus,  the  Ilelcliorus  viridis. — Pseudo  Limo- 
(lorum,  the  Orchis  nbortiva. — Pseudo-Lotus,  tlie  Diospijrus 
lotus — Pseudo- 1, iisimachimn,  the  Epilobium  angustifoliuiii. 
— Pseudo- M a rrubium. — Pseudo- Narcissus,  the  Anthericiim 
serolinum. — Pseudo-Nardus,  the  Lavaudida  spica. — Pteudo- 
Orchii,  tile  Ophrijs  ovata. — Pscuilo-Plulanus,  the  Acer 
]7Scudo-plalanus. —  Pseudo- Pisidiuiii,  the  Eugenia  pseudo- 
pisidium. — Pseudo-Rubra,  the  ('niccauella  anguslifolia. — 
I'seuilij-Ilula,  the  Itiila  pataveua. — Pseudo  Si/coiiiorus,  the 
Mrlia  azcderach. — Pseudo- laleriaua,  the  Valeriana  Cor- 
nuciipii-c. 

PSEUDOBLEPSIS  (Med.)  from  ij'.f^w,  false,  and  fiM^ru,  to 
see  ;  false  or  imaginary  vision,  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class 
Locales,  Order  Djjscsthesice,  in  Cullen"s  Nosology. 
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PSEUDOBU'NION  (Bot.)  AVinter-Cress. 
PSEUDODI'PTEUOS  (Archit.)  a  building  that  counterfeits 

a  double  row  of  pillars.      Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  1. 
PSliUDO-Dl'I'TEKON    (Archit.)    a  temple  in  which  the 

side  pillars  were  let  in  the  wall  in  the  inside,  so  as  to  in- 
close tlie  space  usually  allowed  for  the  porticoes  of  the  pe- 

ripteron. 
PSEUDO-STELLA   (Astron  )  any  comet  or  plutnomenon 

newly  appearing  in  the  heavens  like  a  star. 
PSEUDOTHY'RUM  (Archit.)  a  postern -gate. 
PSI'DiUM   (Bol.)  a  genus   of  plants.  Class   12  Jcosandria, 

Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  five-cleft.—. 
Cor.  petals  five,  ovate. —  SrA}.i.  filaments  numerous;  an- 
thers small. — PlfiT.  germ  roundish,  inferior;  sti/le  awU 
shaped;  stigma  simple. — Per.  berry  oval,  very  large; 
ieeds  numerous. 

Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Psidinm  pyriferuni, 
Guayava,   Cwj^avui,  seu    Pela,  White  Guaca. — Psidium 
pumilum,  seu  Cugavillus,   Dwarf  Guava,  <S;c. 
PSITTACUS     (Orn.)    a    genus    of    birds    of    the    Order 

Pica. 

Generic  Character.  £/// hooked;  ;!os/(77i' rounded  ;  tongue 
fleshy,  obtuse  ;.yef/  formed  for  climbing. 

Species.  Birds  of  this  genus  are  called  in  English  the 
Parrot,  JNIacaw,  Parrakcet,  and  Cockatoo.  The  follow- 
ing are  ihe  jirincipal  species,  namely,  the — Psittaciis  ac-. 
cipitrinus,  the  Hawk-headed  Parrot. — Psitlacus  crilhacus, 
in  French  Pcrrot/uef  cendie  oujaco.  Common  Grey  Parrot. 
— Psitlacus  amazonicus,  in  Fren.ch  le  Perro(piet  amazone, 
Amazon  Parrot,  or  Jamaica  Parrot. — Psittacus  aurora, 
in  French  I'^lmazoitejnune  ou  le  perroqiiet  jaune,  Aurora 
Parrot. — Psitlacus  leucocephalus,  in  F'rench  Amazone  h 
tele  blanche,  White-fronted  Parrot. — Psittacus  grandis,  in 
F'rench  Ic  grand  Loris. — P.titiacus  mncao,  in  F'rench  Ara 
rouge  ou  Ara  canga.  Scarlet  Maccaw. — Psittacus  ara- 
rauua,  in  F'rench  t' Ara  bleu.  Blue  and  Y'ellow  Maccaw. 
— Psittacus  militaris,  in  French  Ara  militaire,  Military 
Maccaw. — Psittacus  iabuensis,  in  French  la  grande  Per- 
ruche,  Tabuan  Parrakeet. —  Psitlacus  eximius.  Nonpareil 
Parrakeet. — Psittacus  ornutus,  in  F'rench  la  Perruche 
luri.  Lory  Parrakeet. — Psittacus  gigas,  in  F'rench  le  Ka- 
haioes  noir,  the  Black  or  Giant  Cockatoo. — Psittacus 
cristalus,  White-crested  Cockatoo. 
PSO'.E  (Altai.)  the  name  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins, 

the  Psoas  magnus,  and  the  Psoas  parvus,  which   serve  to 

bend  the  thigh  forward,  and  greatly  assist  in  preserving  the 

equilibrium  of  Ihe  trunk. 
PSO'PHIA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Grallce. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  cylindrical  ;  nostrils  oval ;  tongue 
cartilaginous  ;/(r/  four-toed. 

Species.     This  bird,   called  in  English  the  Trumpeter,  in- 
habits Brasil  and  Guiana. 
PSO'RA  (Med.)  the  itch,  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales, 

Order  Dialysis,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
PSORA'LEA  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadclphia, 

Order  -^  Drcaiidria. 

Generic  Character.  C.VL.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  papi- 
lionaceous.—  Stam.  filaments  diadelphoiis ;  anthers 
roundish. — PisT.  germ  linear;  s/j//f  awl-shaped  ;  stigma 
blunt. —  Pur.  /fo-«nie  compressed  ;  -leed  kidney-form. 

Spfcies..    Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  as  the — Psorclea 

pinnaia,  Doryehnium,  seu  Sparlium,  Wing-leaved   Pso- 

ralea. — Psoralen  braclea,  Ononis,    seu   Trijolium,  Oval- 

."jpikcd  Psoraica,  &c. 

PSORI'ASIS  (Med.)  a  species  of  cutaneous  disorder,  insome 

respects  similar  both  to  the  itch  and  the  le])rosy. 
PSO'RICKS  (Med.)   -i^cfy.u,  medicines  for  curing  the  itch. 
PSOKOPIITIIALMIA    (Med.)    from   iip«,    a   scab,    and 

ofi-xf^y.^f,  the  eye;  an  ulceration  and  inflammation  of  the 

eyes,  with  itching. 
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PSYCHAGO'GICA  {^Ted.)  from  ^vy},  the  soul,  and  i-,«7i?, 

a  leader;  medicines  which  revive  the  spirits  in  faintijig. 
PSYCHO'TRIA  (Hut.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogt/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  very  small,  superior 

Cor.  monopetalous. — Stam.  Ji/aments   five;    anthers  li- 
near.—  Pisr.  germ   inferior;  sti//e  filiform;  stigma  bifid. 
—  Per.  icr?;/ roundish  ;  seeds  Iv/o,  hemispherical. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Psychotria  asia- 
iica,  axillaris,  laurifolia,  Sf-c. 
PSYCHOTRO'PHU.M  (iSo^)  the  Psychotria  of  Linnseus. 
PSYCHROLU'SIA  (Med.)  ■W/.f<>>-'"'^--'<  from  vi-x;,";,  cold,  and 

;,Knt,  solution;   cold  baths. 
PSY'CHTICA   {Med.)  from  ^'^/.u;   to   refrigerate;    refrige- 
rating medicines. 
PSYDRA'CIA    [Med.)   -^uif^.U,   pimples   which  break   out 
upon  the  skin  by  reason  of  the  winter's  cold.     Trallian. 
1.  1,  c.  5. 
PSY'G.MATA  {Med.)  vide  Psychtica. 
PSV'LLIL'M  {Dot.)  the  I'lant a :ro psyllium  of  Linnaeus. 
PTA'RMICA  (BU.)  the  .-Ichillen  plarmica  of  Linnseus. 
PTA'RMIGAX  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  Grous,  the  Tetrao  lagopus 
of  Linnaous,  which  inhabits  the  Alpine  parts  of  Europe,  is 
stupid,  burrows  under  the  snow,  runs  swiftly,  and  lays  pale 
rufous  eggs. 
PTE'LEA  (Hot.)    a  genus   of  plants,    Class  i  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — CoR.  pe- 
tals  four,    oblong. — SrAyi.  Ji/aments  four,   awl-shaped; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ   ovate;  style  verv  short ; 
stigmas  obsolete. — Per.  in  the  female;  drupe  roundish; 
seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Ptelea  tri/oliata,  Three- 
leaved  Ptclea,  or  Shrubby  Trefoil. 
Ptelea  is  also  the  name  of  the  Dodoneca  viscosa  of  Linn.Tus. 
PTERA'XTHUS  {Bot.)  the  Campltorosma pteranthus  oi  lAn- 

nffus. 
PTE'RIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    Class  24   Cryptogamia, 

Order  2  Fdiccs. 
■   Generic  Character.     Fructification  in  an  uninterrupted  line. 
Species.     The  species  are,  the — I'teris  piloselloides,  lanceo- 
lata,  lineata,  SfC. 
PTE'RNA  [Anat.)  Trrspyi;  the  calcaneum,  or  second  bone  of 

the  foot.     Poll.  1.  2,  segm.  193. 
PTEROCA'RPUS  {n,it.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class   17  Dia- 
delphia.  Order  4  Dccandria. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.   perianth    one-leaved,    tubular, 
bell-shaped.  —  Cor.   papilionaceous.  —  Stam.  Jilnments 
ten,  united;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  g^erw  pedicelled ; 
style  awl-shaped;    stigma  simple. — Per.  legume  sickle- 
shaped,  varicose ;  Jffrf  solitary,  kidnev-shaped. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Pterocarpus  draco, 
Draco,  Moutouchi,    seu  Linnoum. — Pterocarpus  ecasta- 
phi/lluni,   Spartium,  seu   Hedysarum. — Pterocarpus  buxi- 
fulius,   Aspalathus,  seu  Amerimnum. 
PTEROCE'PHALUS  (But.)  the  Scabiosa  pterocephalus. 
PTEROCO'CEUS   (Bot.)   the   Calligonum  pallasia   of  Lin- 
naeus. 
PTERO'.MATA  (.4;t/»7.)   two  high  walls  on  each  side  of  a 

temple  or  large  building.      Vitruv.  I.  3,  c.  2. 
PTE'RON  (.4rchit.)  j:Tt;cr,  the  wing  of  a  building. 
PTERO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  1  Polyganiia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  imbricate. — Cor.  com- 
pound uniform  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite ;  proper  one-pe- 
talled. —  Sta.m.  filaments  five,  capillary;  anther  cj'lin- 
drical.. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. 
—  Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds  solitary;  recep- 
>  tacle  chatfy. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Pteroiiia  cam- 
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phorala,  Pterophorus,  seu   Conyza,  Aromatic  Pteronia. 
— Pteronia  oppositi/olia,  seu  Cyanus. — Pteronia  stricta, 
Flexicaulis,  SjC. 
PTEROSPERMADE'NDRON  (Bot.)  the  Pterospermum  of 

Linnaeus. 
PTEROSPE'RMUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Mo- 
nadelphia.  Order  5  Dodccandria. 

Generic  Character.    C Ah. perianth  five-parted. — CoR. petals 
five,  oblong,  spreading — St. \m. ^laments  fifteen  ;  anthers 
oblong. — VihT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  cylindrical  ;  stiama 
thickish. — Per.  capsule  pedicelled ;  seeJs  several,  oblong. 
j      Species.     The  two  species  are  trees,  as  the — Pterospermum 
I  siiberijolium,  Pentapetes,  seu  Pterospermodendron. — Pte- 

\  rospcrmum  acerijhlium,  Syc. 

I  PTERO'TA  (Bot.)  the  Fagara  pterota  of  Linnaeus. 
PTEROTRA'CHEA  (£«i.)  agenus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Molhisca,  having  a  detached  gelatinous  body,  with 
a  moveable  fin  at  the  abdomen  or  tail,  and  two  eyes  placed 
within  the  head. 
PTERY'GIUM  ( J««.'.)  s-T-ffvyioj,  the  wing  or  round  rising  of 
the  nose  or  eye ;  the  process  of  the  os  sphenoides,  or  wedge- 
like bone.     Poll.  Onom.  I.  2,  c.  80. 
PTERU'GIUM  (.1/«/.)  or  pterugion,  a  film  on  the  eye  called 
a  web ;  also  a  disorder  on  the  nails  resembling  a  caruncle. 
Cels.  I.G.  c.  19. 
PTERYGO'DES  (Anat.)  ^■riivyih<;,  the  wing-like  processes 

of  the  OS  sphenoides. 
PTERYGOI'DEUS  {Anat.)  two  processes,   called  cxternus 
and  interims,  arising  from  the  processus  pterygoides  of  the 
OS  sphenoides. 
PTERY'GO  (Anat^  a  word  used  in  composition  to  denote 

muscles  that  are  connected  with  the  pterygoid  process. 
PTHO'RA  (Bot.)   the  Ranunculus  pthora  of  Linnaeus. 
PTILI'N'US  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Ilispa,  compre- 
hending, according  to  Fabricius,  those  insects  that  have 
the  lip  membranaceous. 
PTIIyO'SIS  (Med.)  -Tixem-i:,  a  baldness  of  the  eye-lashes. 
PTI'NX'S  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopterous  Order, 
having  the  antennee  filiform  ;   thorax  nearly  round.     The 
principal  species  is  the  Ptinus  pulsator,  or  Death- Watch. 
PTPSAX  (Med.)  rrTuran,  a  kind  of  cooling  physic  drink. 
PTOLEMA'IC  system  (Astron.)  vide  Astronomy. 
PTO'SE.S  (Med.)  tumours  caused  by  protrusion. 
PTO'SIS  (Med.)  s-rao-i;,  from  jtiVj-si,  to  fill;  a  falling  of  the 

upper  eyelid. 
PTYALl'SMUS  (Med.)  a  salivation. 

PTY'SMAGOGUES  (Med.)  from  .Trt/V,  to  spit,  and  'iyc;  to 
lead ;  whatever  causes  a  discharge  of  spittle,  whether  it 
amounts  to  a  salivation  or  not. 
PU'BERTY,  Age  nf  (Laiv)  the  age  of  fourteen  in  men,  and 

twelve  in  women. 
PU'BES   (Anat.)  the  external  parts  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion in  both  sexes. 
PuBEs  (Bot.)  pubescence ;   i.  e.   the  hairiness  or  shagginess 
in  a  plant.     The  forms  of  pubescence  are,  ;;///,  the  hairs ; 
lana,  the  wool ;  harba,   the  beard;    striga,  stift"  flat  hairs; 
setre,   bristles  ;  Jiami,    hooks ;   glochides,   barbs ;    to   which 
have  been  added  glandulie,  glands,  but  not  properly. 
PUBE'TA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Duroia. 
PU'BIS  OSSA  (Anat.)  the  share  bones. 
PU'BE.SCENS  (Bot.)  pubescent;  an  epithet  for  the  stem, 

leaf,  corolla,  and  style. 
PUBLIC  Faith  (Polit.)  a  pretence  to  raise  money  upon  what 
was  called  the  public  Jiiith  of  the  nation,  which  was  put  ia 
practice  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 
PUBLICA'NI    (Ant.)   farmers   or    receivers   of  the  public 

money. 
PUBLICATION  (Law)  signifies,  in  respect  to  the  deposi- 
tions  of  witnesses  in  Chancery,  a  showing  them   openly, 
and  giving  out  copies  of  them,  &c. 
3d 
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PU'CCA  (Com.)   an  Indian  weight,   equal  to  about  MS68 

English  grains. 
PUCCOO'X  [Bnl.)  the  Sanguinnria  canadensis  of  Linnaeus. 
PU'DDENING    {Mar.)   the   binding   any    part  with  rope- 
yarn,  &c. 
PU'DDIXG  of  the  Anchor  (Mar.)  a  name  for  the  binding 
ropes  about  tlie  anchorings  ;  also  for  the   ropes  nailed  to 
the  arms  of  the  main  and  fore-yard,  near  the  ends,  to  save 
the  robbins  from  galling. 
Pudding  Grass  (Dot.)  the  Mentha  pulcgium  of  Linnscus. 
Pudding  atone  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone,  consisting  of  stony 
fragments,  conglutinated  by  an  eartiiy  or  metallic  cement. 
PU'DDLING  (Mcch.)  the  process  by  which  iron  is  rendered 

malleable. 
PUDE'NDA  {Anat.)  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  male 

and  female. 
PUDENDA'GRA  (Med.)  a  pain  in  the  Pudenda. 
PU'DICA   Arleria   (Anat.)   a  branch  of   the  internal  Iliac 

artery  distributed  on  the  Pudenda. 
PUE'IU'ERAL  Fever  (Med.)  a  child-bed  fever. 
PUERPE'KIU.M  (Med.)  delivery. 

PUGILLA'RES  (Ant.)  the  tablets  among  the  Romans  which 
were  covered  with  wax,  so  that  they  might  be  written 
upon  with  the  sli/lus.  They  are  called  by  Homer  a-iiaxt?, 
and  are  therefore  supposed  by  Pliny  to  have  existed  before 
the  Trojan  war.  Flin.  1.  13,  c.  12  ;  Plin.  1.  1,  ep.  6. 
PU'FFIN"  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  Auk  or  Sea-gull,  the  Alca  arclka 
of  Linnaus,  which  inliabits  the  northern  seas,  is  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  lays  very  fine  eggs.  This  bird 
flies  heavily,  but  skims  very  rapidly  along  the  water  with 
its  feet. 
PU'GIL  (Med.)  a  small  handful,    or  as  much  as  may  be 

taken  up  at  once  between  the  two  fingers  and  the  thumb. 
PUI'S  darrein  continuance  (Law)  a  plea  of  new  matter  pend- 
ing an  action.    Qvide  Darrein'] 
PUrSNE   (Laxv)   i.  e.  puny  or  small;  junior  or  inferior,  as 

the  puisne  judges  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  &c. 
PULCO'LLI  (Bat.)  the  Justicia  adhatodi  of  Linnaeus. 
PULE'CjIUM  (Bat.)  the  Mentha  pulegium  of  Linnaeus. 
PU'LEX  (Ent.)  the  flea,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Apterous 
Order,  having  the  inautli  without  jaws  or  feelers;  proboscis 
long  and  inflected ;   antenncc  projecting ;   abdomen    com- 
pressed; and  legs  six,  formed  (or  leaping. 
PLILICA'UIA  (Hot.)  the  Inula  pu/icaria  of  Linnaeus. 
PULK  (Polit.)  a  Russian  word  for  a  tribe. 
PULLA'RIUS  (AnI.)  a  name  given   by   the  Romans  to  the 
augur  who  took  omens  from  the  sacred  chickens.     Cic.  de 
Biv.  1.  2,  c.  3t ;  Liv.  1.  10,  c.  40. 
PULLA'TA  VESTIS  (Ant)  a  habit  generally  worn  by  the 
common  people  by  way  of  mourning ;  the  colour  of  which 
was  either  black  or  brown.     Flin.  epist.  1.  7,  ep.  17  ;  Suet, 
in  August,  c.  40;  Fcrrar.  de  Re  Vest.  1.  1,  &.c. 
PU'LLET  (Husband.)   a  young  hen. 
Pullet  (I\Iar.)  a  close  room  in  the  hold. 
PU'LLEY-PIECE   (Archccul.)    a  piece  of  armour  for  the 

knees. 
PU'LLEY  (Mech.)  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers,  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel  called  the  sheave,  an  axis  on  which   it 
turns,  called  the  gudgeon  or  pin,  and  the  fixed  piece  of 
wood  or  brass,  into  which  the  pulley  is  put,  called  the  block. 
£vide  filcchnnics'] — A  Si/slem  of  FuUie-t  is  an  assemblage 
of  several  pullies  combined  together,  which  Vitruvius  calls 
trispastos,  if  it  consist  of  three  only ;    pentaspastos,  if  of 
five;    and  polyspaslos,  if  of  many  pullies.      Vitruv.\.  10, 
c.  :j,  5,  1  f). 
PULLI-SCHOVA'IK)  (Bot.)  the //jom^'n  of  Linna;us. 
PUL.MONA'RIA   (Hot.)    a  genus  of  plants,  Claw  5  Pen- 
tandria.  Order  1  Munogipaa. 

Generic  Character.     Cau. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
pelalled.  —  Stam.  Jilaments   five;    anthers  erect,   verv 
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short. — PiST.  germs  four ;  .?/y/e  filiform  ;   stigma  blunt. 
— Per.  none  ;  cali/x  unchanged  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Pulmonaria 
(yflicinalis,  sen   Sympliylum,  Common   Lungwort. —  Pul- 
vtonaria  suffruticosa,    seu  Lithospcrmum,  Shrubby  Lung- 
wort. —  Fulmonaria    sibirica,    seu    Anchusa,    Siberian 
Lungwort. — Pulmonaria  maritinia,  Cerinthe,  seu  Echium, 
Sea  Lungwort. 
Pulmonaria  is  also  the  name  of  the  Hieracium  murorum. 
PULMONA'RIA  ARTERIA  (Anat.)  a  vessel  in  the  breast, 
which  conveys  the  blood  from   the   right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  to   the   lungs, — Pulmonaria   arteria   vrnosa,  a  vessel 
which,  having  received   the  blood  out  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  discharges  itself  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
PUL.MONA'RIL'S  (Med.)  one  who  is  diseased  in  the  lung?. 
PU'LMONARY  Consumption  (Med.)  the  same  as  Phthisis. 
PU'LMONARY  ARTERY  (Anat.)  vide  Pulmonaria. 
PUL.MO'NES  (Anat.)  the  lungs. 
PULMO'NlA  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
PULMO'NICS  (Med.)  medicines  good  for  the  lungs. 
PULP  (Bot.)  the   soft   part   of  roots,   fruits,  f.c.   which   is 
used  either  as  food  or  in  pharmacy,  and  is  extracted  by 
boiling  and  other  processes. 
PU'LPrr UM  (Ant.)  the  place  where  the  players  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  performed  their  parts.     It  was  lower 
tlian  the  scena,  and  higher  than  the  orchestra.      I'itruv. 
1.  5,  c.  G. 
PU'LSATILLA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Anemone. 
PU'LSATILE  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  any  instrument  which 

is  sounded  by  beating,  as  the  drum,  tambourine,  &c. 
PULSATION   (Med.)  a  morbid  sensation  in  any  part  of  the 

body. 
PULSA'TOR  (Archceol.)  a  plaintiff,  from  pulsare,  to  accuse. 

Leg.  H.  1.  apud  Brompton. 
PULSE  (Med.)  in  Greek  o-ffuyfio;,  and  in  \^ax\n  pulsus,  from 
pulso,  to  knock  or  beat ;  a  beating  of  the  artery  from  the 
reciprocal  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which 
is  to  be  sensibly  distinguished  at  the  wrist,  and  in  other 
parts. 
Pul.se   (Sat.)  the  stroke  with  which  any  medium  is  effected 

by  the  motion  of  light,  sound,  &c. 
Pulse   (Bot.)  all  sorts  of  grain  contained  in  husks  or  shells. 
PULTEN.'E'A  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  I  Monogj/nia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  five-toothed. — Cor.  papiliona- 
ceous.—  Peit.  legume  of  one  cell. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs. 
PULVERA'TICUAI  (Ant.)  a  tax  paid  by  the  Romans  to 
the  surveyors  of  their  high  roads.     Leo.  et  Mnjoram.  1.  1 ; 
de  Indulg.  relig.  Novell.;   Guifi.  de  Qffic.  dom.  Aug.  1.  \, 
c.  44. 
PU'LVINAR  (Med.)  a  medicated  cushion. 
PULVINA'TED  (Archit.)  a  frieze  which  swells  out  like  a 

pillow. 
ViS'LVlSfulminans  (Chem.)  fulminating  powder ;  a  compo- 
sition which,  being  put  in  a  shovel  over  a  gentle  fire,  will 
explode  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  musket. 
PU'.MK'lvSTONE  (Min.)  a  spungy  crumbling  stone,  useful 

in  engraving,  polishing,  &c. 
PUMlLli'A   (Bot.)  the  Turnera  pumilea  of  Linn,-EUS. 
PU.MP  (Mech  )  a  machine  for  drawing  water  or  any  other 
fluid. — Fump-can,  a  vessel  for  pouring  water  into  a  pump 
to  fetch  it  and  make  it  work. — Air  Pump,    [vide  Pneuma- 
tics] 
PU'.MP-BRAKE  (Mar.)  the  handle  of  a  pump  in  a  ship.— 
Pump-dale  or  Pump-vale,  the  trough  into  which  the  water 
runs  that  is  pumped  out,  and  from  that  out  of  the  scupper 
holes. 
PUNCH   [Cook.)  a  composition  made  of  brandy,   lemons, 
water,  and  sugar. 
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Punch  (Mech.)  a  tool  to  make  holes  with. 

Punch  (Mmi.)  a  «ell-set  horse,  that  is  short-backed  and 
thick  shouldered,  with  a  broad  neck. 

PUNCH  LON    (Mec/i.)  vide  Piinc/iinn. 

Puncheon  {('nm.)  a  nine  measure,  containing  8+  gallons. 

PU'NCHIN  (Cnrpeitt.)  a  short  piece  of  timber,  placed  to  sup- 
port some  considerable  weight. 

PUN'CHION  (Mec/i.)  puncheon  or  punch  in,  a  little  piece  of 
steel,  on  one  end  whereof  is  engraved  some  figure,  letter, 
mark,  iSrc,  impressions  of  which  are  taken  on  metal. 
Pnnchion,  in  coining,  a  piece  of  iron  steeled,  whereon  are 
engraved  the  several   figures,  inscriptions.  Sec.  that  are 
to  be  in  the  matrices  wherewith   the  species  are  to  be 
marked. 
Punchions,  in  printing,  are  those  jiieces  which  are  used  in 
stamping  the  matrices,  wherein  the  types  of  printing  cha- 
racters are  cast. 

PU'NCTA  lachrymrilia  (Annt.)  two  small  orifices  in  each 
eye-lid,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  near  the  internal 
canthus. 

PUNCTATED  hi/pcrboln  (Conic.)  an  hyperbola,  the  oval 
conjugate  of  which  is  infinitely  small,  i.  e.  a  point. 

PUNCTA'TUS  (Bot.)  dotted,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

PUNCTICl'L.VRI.S  Febri.s  (Med.)  an  eruptive  fever. 

PUNCTU.^'TION  (Gram.)  the  method  of  pointing,  or  making 
stops,  &c.  in  writing. 

PU'NCTUM  Aureum  (Surer.)  a  golden  wire  which  was 
formerly  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  any  thing  descending  into 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  case  of  an  incision  for  a  hernia  in 
the  intestines. 

PU'NCTLWI  lachrymnh  (Annt.)  vide  Punctn.  —  Pnnclum 
salien.':,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  heart  in  the  fcetus. 

PU'NCTUM  linearis  (Math.)  is  that  point  of  the  generating 
circle  which,  in  the  formation  of  either  siinple  cvcloids 
or  epicycloids,  produces  an)'  part  of  a  cvcloidal  line. 

PU'NCTUUE  (Surg.)  a  fracture  of  the  skull-bone  by  a 
pricking  instrument. 

PU'XDBKETCH  (Archcrol.)  pound-breach,  or  breaking  of 
pound  to  take  out  cattle. 

PU'NDIT.S  (Lit.)  learned  Brahmins  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language. 

PU'NICA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cciv.,  petah 
five. — STAM.Jilatnenfs  numerous,  capillary. — V  1ST.  germ 
inferior  ;  stt/le  simple  ;  stigtna  headed. — Per.  pome  sub- 
globular;  seeds  very  many  ;  receptacle  Aeshy. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Punicn  granatum, 
seu  Mnlus  punica.  Pomegranate-tree. —  Punica  nana, 
Dwarf  Pomegranate-tree. 

PU'NITOKY  Interest  (Lazv)  such  interest  as  is  given  for 
delay  or  breach  of  trust. 

PUNT  [Mar)  a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  whose  floor  re- 
sembles the  platform  of  a  floating  stage. 

PUNTER  (Sport.)  a  term  at  Faro  and  Rouge  et  Noir,  signi- 
fying the  player,  in  distinction  from  the  Banker,  Croupier, 
and  Dealer. 

PUNTO  (Sport.)  or  Ponto,  at  Quadrille,  the  Ace  of  Dia- 
monds or  Hearts,  when  trump. 

PUORRH.E'A  (Med.)  from  «».,  pus,  and  pV«,  to  flow;  a 
purulent  discharge  from  tie  belly. 

PUOTU'RI.-V  (Med.)  from  ^^uc,  pus,  and  >sf'.S,  to  make 
water;  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  bladder. 

PU'PA  (Ent.)  the  chrysalis,  or  quiescent  state  of  an  insect. 
-  [vide  Entontologi/I 

PU'PIL  (Annt.)  in  Latin  pnpilla,  so  called  because  it  re- 
flects the  diminished  image  of  a  person  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  like  pupa,  a  puppet;  the  ball  or  apple  of  the  eye, 
the  round  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  iris. 

PUPILL.\'RIS  menibrana  (Aiiat.)  a  fine  vascular  membrane 
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in  the  eye  of  the  fcetus,  which  grows  where  the  pupil  Is 
afterwards  seen. 

PUPIL.'V'RITY  (Lnxv)  the  age  preceding  puberty. 

PU'PPIS  (Ant.)  the  poop,  stern,  or  hind  castle  of  a  ship, 
[vide  MUitin,  Plate  No.  III.  4fs] 

Puppis  Vena  (.4nitl.)  a  vein  which  spreads  itself  about  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head. 

PUR  AUTRE  VIE  (Laiv)  where  lands,  &c.  are  held  for 
another's  life. 

PURCHASE  (Law)  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  tenements 
with  money,  or  by  gil"t,  deed,  or  agreement,  in  distinction 
from  acquisition  by  descent. 

TO  Purchase  (Mar.)  to  raise  or  remove  heavy  bodies  by 
means  of  mechanical  powers,  such  as  tackles,  windlasses, 
&c. 

PURE  Mathematics  (Lit.)   vide  Mathematics. 

Pure  Hyperbola  (Conic.)  one  without  a  node,  spike,  or  con- 
jugate point. 

PU'RFILE  (Cns.)  a  sort  of  trimming  for  women's  gowns; 
also  an  ornament  about  the  edges  of  musical  instruments, 
such  as  viols,  violins,  ilc. 

PU'RFLED  (Her.)  trimmed  and  garnished,  an  epithet  for 
studs  and  rims  of  armour  which  are  of  gold. 

PU'RFLEW  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bordure  when  made  up 
of  ermine,  pean,  or  any  other  fur. 

PURGA'NTIA  (Med  )  purging  medicines. 

PURGATION  (Med.)  a  purging  by  stool. 

Purgation  (Lazi-)  the  clearing  oneself  of  a  crime. — Ca- 
nonical Pnrgntion  is  when  the  party  suspected  makes  oath, 
ia  the  spiritual  court,  that  he  is  clear  of  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  brings  neighbours  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  allegation.  Siaundf.  Plac.  Cor.  1.  2, 
C.4S. 

PU'RGING  NUT  (B.t.)  the  Litropha  of  Linnaeus. 

PU'RG.ATORY  (Theol.)  an  imaginary  place  of  purgation 
for  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  where,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed,  they  are  to  he  purified  by  fire 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURIFICATION  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Ecc.)  a  festival, 
otherwise  called  Candlemas  Day. 

Purification-  (Chcm.)  the  cleansing  cf  metals  from  all  fo- 
reign bodies. 

PURl'FIC  ATORY  (Ecc.)  a  linen  cloth  with  which  a  Romish 
priest  wipes  the  chalice  and  his  fingers  after  absolution. 

TO  PU'RIFY  (Alch.)  to  separate  gold  or  silver  from  other 
metals  that  are  mixed  with  them. 

PU'RIM  (Theol)  Q'lis,  a  feast  among  the  Jews,  appointed 
by  Mordecai  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  from  Haman's 
conspiracy. 

PU'RIT.ANS  (Ecc.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England,  because  they  affected  greater 
purity  than  other  men. 

PURL  (Com.)  ale  or  beer  in  which  wormwood  is  infused. 

PU'RLIEU  (Lan')  from  the  French /jo»r//pK,  all  that  space 
near  any  forest  which  being  anciently  forest,  and  after- 
wards separated  from  the  same  by  perambulation. — Pur- 
lieu Men,  those  who  have  land  within  the  purlieu  of  the 
forest,  and  40.S.  a-year  freehold.  Mamc.  For.  Lan:s, 
151,  S,c 

PU'RLINS  (Carpenl.)  pieces  of  timber  which  lie  across  the 
rafters  on  the  inside,  to  keep  them  from  sinking  in  the 
middle  of  their  length. 

PU'RP.A.RS  (Lniv)  that  share  of  an  estate  which,  being 
held  in  common  by  copartners,  is  by  partition  allotted  to 
either  of  them. 

PURPLE   (Ant.)  vide  Purpura. 

Purple  Fever  (.Med.)  a  fever  with  an  inflamed  skin,  parti- 
cularly in  the  face. 

Purple  (Her.)  the  purple  colour,  [vide  Purpiirel 

Purple  Chichxveed  (Bot.)  the  Arenaria  rubra  of  Linnaeus. 
3  D  2 
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PU'RPURE  (Her.)  the  colour  purple,  wliich, 
when  blazoned  as  a  stone,  is  c;illt'd  Avir- 
thyst,  and  as  a  plantt,  Mercury.  It  is  re- 
presented in  engraving  as  in  the  anne 
figure  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  sinister  chief 
to  the  dexter  base  point. 

PU'IIPL'KA  [Ant.)  purple,  a  colour  in  such  high  estimation 
among  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Romans,  that  it  be- 
came the  badge  of  their  highest  offices,  and  at  length  of 
tlie  imperial  dignity.  The  dye  was  procured  from  the 
blood  or  juice  of  the  fish  Murex,  and  differed  in  quality 
according  to  tlie  different  coasts  where  the  Murex  was 
caught,   [vide  Murex'] 

The  different  iiinds  of  purple  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
are  the  rttrpnra  Alcxaudrinn,  Purpura  Diriplui, 
Purpura  Lacoiiica,  Purpura  Plebeia,  Purpura  Pro- 
hiana,  Purpura  Tyrinna,  among  which  the  Purpura 
Lacoiiica  and  the  Purpura  Tyria  we.'e  the  most 
valued.  Cic.ad  Fain.\.2,  ep.  Ifi;  Hornt.\.2,  od.  IS; 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  1.  S;  Mart.  1.  10,  epig.  10,  &c. ;  Pliu. 
1.  9,  c.  :)9,  &c. 

PU'KRl!;  (Orii.)  a  sort  of  hcath-hird,  that  much  resembles 
the  Pewit. 

PU'RREL  (Arclurol.)  the  list  or  selvage  made  at  the  end 
of  kersey  cloths. 

PU'RROCK   [Arcliccnl.)  a  small  inclosure  or  close  of  land. 

PURSE  [Cus.)  a  part  of  the  Highland  dress,  which  consists 
of  goats'  skin. 

PuHSE  (Polil.)  a  gratification  of  SOO  crowns  given  by  the 
Grand  Seignior. 

Purse  of  Money  {Com.)  a  sum  amounting  to  112  pounds 
sterling,  which  is  frequently  used  in  accounts  in  the  Le- 
vant, because  the  Grand  Seignior's  money  is  kept  in  purses 
to  that  amount. 

PU'RSER  [Mar.)  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  victuals  to  see  that  they  are  of  good  quality, 
well  laid  up,  and  stored.  He  keeps  the  accounts,  and  a 
list  of  the  ship's  company,  and  sets  down  exactly  the  days 
of  each  man's  admittance  into  pay. 

PU'RSLAINE  (But.)  the  Purtulaca  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
— Sea  Purslane,  the  Alriplcx  lialimus,  a  perennial. — Tree 
Purslane,  ihe  Purtulaca  afra. 

PU'RSUIVANT  {ller.)  \idc  Puursuivaiit. 

PURVE'YOR  (Law)  an  officer  to  whom  is  committed  the 
purveyance  or  providing  the  king's  liouse  with  corn, 
fuel,  &c. 

PURVI'EW  (Lau')  the  body  of  an  act  of  parliament,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  "  Be  it  enacted,"  &c. 

PUS  (.S'Hiir.)  the  corrupt  matter  which  issues  from  a  wound. 

PUS/E'TiIa   (Hot.)  the  Mimosa  scaiideiis  of  Linnaeus. 

PUSH   {Med.)  Ihe  samcas  7'»*(h/c. 

PU'SIIl'^RS  (Sporl.)  Canary  birds  that  are  new  flown  which 
cannot  feed  them.selves. 

PU'STULE  {Med.)  any  watery  tumour  in  the  skin. 

PUT  {Sport.)  a  game  at  cards. 

PUTA'.MEK  {Bot.)  the  shell  of  a  nut,  and  other  fruits  allied 
to  it. 

PUTEOLA'NA  {Mil.^  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earths,  con- 
sisting^ of  alumina,  silica,  andiron. 

PUTAMINE'Tlv  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  thirty-first  Order 
in  Linna;us'  rraguunts,  and  of  the  twenty-fifili  iu  his 
Natural  Orders. 

PUTICARA'GA  {Bot.)  an  Indian  plant  whose  seeds  arc 
bitter. 

PU'ITC'LLA  (Anl.)  or  Puticiili,  public  burying  places 
without  the  city  for  the  jioorer  sort  of  people  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  because  the  bodies  tiierc  putescebaiit, 
putrifiid.      Vnrr.  dc  /.iu";.  /.at.  1.  1  1-,  c.  .'>. 

PU'TLOOK  (Ciirpciit.)  a  short  piece  of  timber,  to  be  i)Ul  in 
a  hole  in  building  sculfulds. 
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PUTREFACIE'NTIA  {Med.)  sucli  things  as  cause  the 
flesh  to  putrefy. 

PUTREFA'CTION  {Cliem.)  the  dissolving  of  a  concrete  or 
solid  body  with  a  moist  heat.  ! 

PUTHID  Fever  {Med.)  that  kind  of  fever  where  the  hu- 
mours,  or  part  of  them,  Iiave  so  little  circulation  that 
they  concentrate  and  putrefy. 

PU'TTOCK.  {Orn.)  a  long-winged  kite.  i 

PU'TTOCK   Caudle  (Cum.)  the  least  in  the  pound,  put  in  to     I 
make  weight. 

I'U'TTOCKS  {Mar.)  small  shrouds  which  go  from  the  main, 
fore,  and  mizen  masts  to  the  round  top  of  those  masts, 
for  the  men  to  get  into  their  tops  or  caps. 

PU'TTY  (Cliem.)  powder  of  calcined  tin. 

Putty  {Mech.)  a  composition  used  by  painters  to  fill  up  holes 
in  the  wood,  and  by   glaziers  in   fixing  windows  into  the     , 
frame. 

PUTU'MBA  {Bot.)  the  Verbesina  of  Linnaeus. 

PUTU'IIA  {Arclurol.)  the  custom  of  taking  food  for  man, 
horse,  and  dog,  of  the  tenants  irrati.';,  within  the  bounds  of 
a  forest,  claimed  by  the  keepers  of  the  forest. 

PYANE'PSIA  (Aiit.)  :ti/a.iv<«,  an  Athenian  festival,  cele- 
brated in  the  month  Pyanepsion,  so  called  from  un'o  ri 
£\J/iiF  zuxix,  i.  e.  from  boiling  pulse,  because  Theseus  and 
his  companions  are  said  to  have  boiled  all  the  ])ulsc  they 
had  left  on  their  return  home  from  Crete,  and  to  have  made 
therewith  a  feast.  I'lut.  in  Tlies.;  Harpocratiun ;  Hesi/' 
cliiits. 

PYANE'PSION  {Ant.)  ^v^n-],,,.,,  an  Athenian  month  of 
thirty  days,  answering  to  part  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber. It  was  so  called  from  the  Pyanepsia  celebrated 
therein. 

PYCNOSTY'LUS  (Areliit.)  ^u^yi<;v>.',i,  a  building,  the  pillars 
whereof  stand  so  close  that  their  distance  from  one  another 
is  only  a  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column.  Vitritv.  1.  3, 
c.  2. 

PYCNO'TICA  (Med.)  trvKtonxu,  medicines  which  are  of  a 
thickening  quality. 

PYE   (Orn.)   amagpye. 

FY'EBALD  {Zool.)  of  two  colours;  an  epithet  for  some 
horses  and  other  animals. 

PYE'LOS  {.4nat.)  xuiXm,,  a  cavity  in  the  brain,  tlirough 
which  the  phlegm  passes. 

PY'GON  {.'Int.)  Tui-iui,  a  Crrecian  measure  of  length,  properly 
signifying  the  distance  betwixt  the  elbow  and  the  second 
joint  of  the  fingers.  It  was  equal  to  1  foot,  15  inches,  and 
109;  decimal  parts. 

PY'KAR  {Com)  a  broker  in  India. 

PYLO'RIC  Artery  {Anat.)  an  artery  of  tlie  pylorus,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

PYLO'RUS  {Anat.)  7.„?,u(oc,  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ven- 
tricle which  lets  the  food  out  of  the  stomach  into  the 
intestines.     Poll.  Onom.  I.  2,  scgm.  208. 

PY'RA  {Ant.)  a  funeral  pile  among  the  Romans,  so  called, 
according  to  Servius,  before  it  was  lighted,  in  distinction 
from  the  Ro^iis,  which  connneuced  burning,  and  the 
Bit.stum,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

I'YRACA'NTIIA   i^Bot.)    the  Mc.ipilu.i  pyrncantha  of  Lin-    j 
nxus.  i 

I'YRACA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  th(2  Cela.ilnis  pyracant/ius  ot  Lia-    ■ 
uncus. 

I'Y'RAMID  {Gcoin.)  a  solid  figure,  whose  sides  arc  bounded 
by  plain  triangles,  and  ending  in  a  point  at  the  vertex,  the 
base  whereof  may  he  a  triangle,  a  square,  &c. 

l*Yii\MiD  {Areliit)  iniy  building  raised  in  the  form  of  a  py» 
ramid,  of  which  the  remains  of  Egyptian  architecture  are 
the  most  illustrious  examples. 

Pyramid  (Opt)  the  figure  which  the  rays  make  to  the  eye    : 
when  drawn  out  in  length  from  any  object,  througli  any 
transparent  medium  where  they  end  in  a  point.  I 


PYRA'MIDAL  XiimLers  (Arith.)  the  sums  of  polygonal 
numbers  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pol3gonal 
numbers  themselves. 
PYRAMIDA'LES  Musculi  (Aunt.)  the  pyramidal  muscles 
of  the  belly,  which  assist  the  rectum  in  its  action. — Pi/ra- 
jniiialis  nasi,  a  muscle  of  the  nose,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  ossafronlis  and  ussa  naxi.  These  muscles  are  so  called 
from  thtir  pyramidal  form. 
PYRAMIDA'LIA  {Aitat.)  vessels  of  a  pyramidal  form  whicii 

prepare  the  semen. 
FYRAMA'DOID  (Conic.)  a  solid,  formed  by  the  rotation 

of  a  semiparabola  about  its  base  or  greatest  ordinate. 
PYREOi'DES   (Aunt.)    rrvftimir.ij   a  process  of  the  second 

vetebra  of  the  back. 
PYRE'THRLM  (But.)  the  Anthemis pyrelhrnm  of  Linna;us. 
PYRE'TIC.-V  (Med.)  from  TvfSTo;,  a  fever;  medicines  which 

cure  fever.?. 
PYRE'XI.E  (Med.)  Febrile  Diseases,  the  first  Class  in  Cul- 

len's  Nosology. 
PYRIFO'RMIS  (A,mt.)   a  muscle   of  the  thigh,   so  called 

from  its  resemblance  to  a  pear  in  form. 
PYRl'TES   (Mill.)  Fire-stone,  a  sort  of  stone  out  of  which 
fire   can   be  stricken.     Pliii.  1.  1)6,    c.  19;    Isidor.  Orig. 
1.  16,  c.  K 

Pyrites  is  now  the  name  of  a  mineral  compound  of  iron 
and  sulphur,   in  different  proportions,  as  the  Magm-lic 
Pi^rile.f,    which    is   a  Prolosulphuret  of  Iron  ;   and  the 
Cubic  Pyrites,  which  is  a  Persulphuret  of  Iron. 
PYRO'BOLi   (Am.)  >-^fo,o=^,.,,  from  tJj,  fire,  and  3u>.>.u;  fire- 
balls, or  other  sorts  of  fireworks,   used  by  the  ancients. 
PYKOE'TS  (Man.)  Pirouettes,  entire  and  very  narrow  turns 
made  by  a  horse  upon  one  tread,  and  almost  at  one  time, 
so  that  his  head  is  placed  where  his  tail  was  without  putting 
out  his  haunches. 
PY'ROLA  (Bot  )   a   genus  of  plants.    Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  ^lonogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  CoR. 
petals  five,  spreading. — St  AM.  Ji/aments  ten,  awl-shaped; 
anthers  nodding.  —  Per.  capsule  roundish,  depressed  ; 
seeds  numerous,  chaft'y. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the —  Pijrola  rotun- 
diftjlia,  Pi/rcila,  seu  Limonium,  Hound-leaved  Winter- 
Green. — Pyrola  minor.  Lesser  Winter-Green.- — Pyrola 
sccunda,  seu  Ambrosia,  Notch-leaved  Winter-Green. 
PYROLFGNEOUS  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  by  distillation 

from  beech,  birch,  or  bo.x-wood. 
PYROLI'GNITES   (Cliem.)    salts  formed  by  the  union  of 

the  pyroligneous  acid  with  a  base. 
;PYROMA'CHUS  (Min.)  flint,  a  genus  of  Siliceous  Earths, 
consisting  principally  of  Silica.     It  is  not  fusible,  per  se, 
before  the  blowpipe. 
PY'ROMANCY   (Ant.)  -t^fcy^^.n'.^.,  from^Sj,  fire,  and  )«.«- 
Ti.K,  a  divination  ;  a  mode  of  divination  among  the  ancients 
in   which   they  formed  conjectures  from  the  appearances 
exhibited  by  the  flame,  smoke,  or  noise  of  the  fire  at  the 
sacrifices. 
PYRO'METER  (Mcch.)  a  fire-measurer;  an  instrument  for 

measuring  the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat. 
PYROMU'COUS  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  sugar, 

gum,  and  mucilages,  by  distillation. 
PYROMU'CITES  (Chem.)    Salts,   formed  by  the  union  of 

pvromucous  acid  with  some  base. 
PYilO'PHORUS  (Chem.)  another  name  for  the  Black  Phos- 
phorus. 
PYROPOCEILOS  (Min.)    a  kind  of  variegated  Egyptian 

marble.     Plin.  I.  36,  c.  8. 
PYRO'SIS  (Med.)  from  zZ^,  fire  ;  a  burning  redness  in  the 

face. 
PYRO'STRIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Telramlria, 
Order  1  Mcnogynia. 


PYX 

Generic  Character.     Cal.   very  small. — Cor.  bell-shaped, 

five-cleft.  —  Stam.  Jilaments    four. — Pist.  style  one! 

stigma   capitate. — Per.  drupe  pear  shaped  ;  seed,    nuts 

eight. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Pyrostria  salicifolia. 

PYROTA'RTAROL'S  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  produced  from 

tartar  distilled  in  the  naked  fire. 
PYKOTA'RTARITES  (Chem.)  Salts  formed  by  the  union 

of  pyrotartarous  acid  with  diifentnt  bases. 
PYIUJTE'CHNY,  the  science  of  fire,  and  the  doctrine  of 
applying  it  to  various  purposes.     It  is  distinguished  into — 
Military   Pyrotcehny,  which  teaches  the  art  of  preparing 
ani-using  artificial  works  and  fire  arms,  as  cannon,  bombs, 
<.tc. —  Chemical  Pyrolechny,  the  art  of  managing  and  apply- 
ing  it   to   distillations,    calcinations,    and    other   chemical 
operations. — Metallic  Pyrotechny,  the  art  of  fusing,  refin- 
ing, and  preparing  metals. 
PYRO'TICS  (Med.)  TrvfOTiKu,  caustic  medicines,  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  cause  redness,  blisters,  &c. 
P\'RRHICA  (.-Int.)  !!vff:y.y:,a  sort  of  dancing  in  armour,  whicli 
is  said   to   have  been   invented    by   Pyrrhus,    the  son   of 
Achilles,  to  grace  the  funeral  of  his  father.     Plat,  de  Leg. 
I.  7  ;  Dinnys.  I.  7  ;  Plin.  1.  7,  c.  56  ;   Sueton.  in  Jul.  c.  39; 
Poll.    Onom.    1.   i,    scgin.   91;   Eustath.   ad   Hum.    Odyss. 
p.  746. 
PYRRIirCIIIUS  (Poet.)  rr..,5f'.;-.«,  afoot,  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables,  as  boniis,  so  called  from  its  imitating  the 
nimble  motion  used  in  the  Pyrrhichian  dance. 
PYRRHOCIIFTON'  (Bot.)  the  0/;«V/;«£;W'"«  of  Linnaeus. 
PY'RRHOXIS.M  (Phil.)  the  doctrine  of  Pyrrho,  a  Greek 

philosopher,  which  consisted  in  doubting  every  thing. 
PY'RUS   (Bot.)  a  tree  well  known  by  the  English  name  of 
the  Pear- Tree,  called  in  the  Greek  «tio/.     Theophrast.  1.  4', 
c.  6  ;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  167;   Columel.  1.  5,  c.  10,  &c. 
Pyrus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria,   Order  i  Pentagyiiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five,  roundish.  —  Stam.  filaments  twenty,  awl- 
shaped;    anthers    simple PisT.   germ  inferior;    styles 

five,   filiform. — Per.  pome   roundish  ;   seeds   some,    ob<- 
'ong- 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  as  follow  ;  namely, — 
Pyrus  communis,   Pyrus   sorbus,  seu  Pyrus  sativa.   Com- 
mon Pear-Tree,  Cultivated  Pear- Tree. — Pyrus  pollitcria. 
Woolly-leaved  Pear-Tree. — Pyrus  mains,   Sorbus  mains, 
seu   Mains,   Common  Apple-Tree,   of  which  the  Mains 
sylve.^tris,    the   Crab   or   Wilding,    is  a  variety. — Pyrus 
prunifolia,    the  Siberian    Crab-Tree.  —  Pyrus  cydonia, 
Sorbus  cydonia,  Mains  cotonca,  seu  Cydonia,  the  Quince- 
Tree. 
PYTHAGORE'AN   Syitem   (A.ttron.)    the   same   planetary 
system,  in  regard  to  the  order  and  motion  of  the  planets^ 
as  that  which  has  since  been  called  Copernican. 
PY'TMI.\N  Games  (.-Int.)  Uv!}i:t,  games  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  at  Delphi.     At  first  they  were  cele- 
brated every  nine  years,  and  afterwards  every  five  years, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  called  .Sine?  by  the  Del- 
phians,  and  (xf/r.x.'m  by  the  Athenians,  answering  to  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 
PYU'LCU.M   (Surg.)   from  -t-o-,  pus,  and   i^x^j,   to  draw  or 
extract ;  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for  clearing  the 
breast  from  pus  or  foul  matter. 
PYU'RIA   [Med.)  \-\Ae  Pyoturia. 
PYX  (Coin.)  %'k\e  Pix. 

PY'XIS  (Ecc.)  xv-ic>,  the  Pix,  a  box  or  case  in  which  is 
kept  the  consecrated  host  of  the  Romish  Church.  Pachi- 
mer.  1.  7,  c.  15;  Leo.  IV.  de  Cur.  Pastoral.  Macer.  in 
Hierolea'.  <S;c. 
Pyxis  (.4nat.)  from  jti-'I'?,  a  box  ;  a  name  for  the  acetabulum, 
or  hip-bone. 
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Q.  as  a  numeral,  signified  500 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it, 
thus,  Q,  500,000. 

Q.  (Gram.)  an  abbreviation  for  quasi,  quod,  &c.  [vide  Ab- 
brerinlionf] 

QUA'CKING  of  Titles  {Com)  a  trick  sometimes  practised 
by  the  less  I'cspectable  part  of  the  bookselling  f.  de,  of 
putting  new  and  different  titles  to  books  that  have  not 
had  a  good  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  them  as 
new. 

QUA'DRA  {Archil.)  any  square  border  or  frame  encompass- 
ing a  basso  relievo,  pannel,  painting,  or  other  work. 

QUADRAGA'TA  Terrcv  {Arclueol.)  a  team  of  land,  or  as 
much  as  ma}'  bo  tilled  bv  four  horses. 

QUADRAGE'iMlNI   {Aunt.)  four  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA  Hunihy  (Ecc.)  i.e.  forty  days  from 
Easter  ;  the  first  Sunday  before  lent. 

QUADIIAGE'SIMALS  '  (A'cc.)  midlent  contributions,  or 
offerings  made  by  the  people  to  the  mother  church  on 
Midlent  Sunday. 

QU.^DRA'NGEE  {Geom.)  or  Quadrangular  Figure,  a  figure 
having  four  angles. 

QuADRANfiLE  {Arcliil.)  any  range  of  houses  built  with  four 
sides  in  the  form  of  a  square. 

QUADRA'NGULARIS  (Bot.)  quadrangular,  an  epithet  for 
a  stem  that  has  four  corners. 

QUA'DRANS  {Ant.)  the  fourth  part  of  a  Roman /J^,  some- 
times called  Teruncius  or  Truncis,  because  it  contained 
three  ounces,  or  three-twelfths  of  an  As.  Quod?(i}is  was 
also  the  fourth  part  of  any  integer.  Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
1.  4,  c.  7 ;  PUn.  1.  33,  c.  3. 

QU.^'DKANT  [Math.)  an  arc  of  a  circle,  containing  the 
fourth  part,  or  90'.     [vide  Angle  and  Circle'] 

QuADiiANT  {Mech.)  an  instrument  of  great  use  in  astronomy 
and  navigation  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
as  also  for  taking  angles  in  surveying  heights,  distances,  &:c. 
Quadrants  are  various  in  their  form  and  construction  ;  but 
the  principal  are  Hadley's  quadrant  for  taking  altitudes, 
&c.  at  sea,  and  the  astronomical  quadrant,  for  making  ob- 
servations of  the  sun,  &c.  [vide  .l.slronoiiii/]  —  (lundraiil  nf 
Attitude,  a  thin  brass  plate,  commonly  divided  into  degrees 
and  minutes  as  far  as  J 8°  below  the  horizon.  It  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  fitted  by  a  screw  to  the  globes,  by  the 
lielp  of  which  many  problems  are  solved,  [vide  Astro- 
nomij] 

Quadrant  (Gnnn.)  an  instrument  used  in  levelling,  mount- 
ing, and  lowering  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

QUADitA'NTAL  (Geom.)  a  figure  which  is  every  way 
square  like  a  dye. — (inndraiiliil-'J'riaiigle,  a  spherical  tri- 
angle, which  has  one  side  equal  to  a  quadrant,  or  quarter 
of  a  circle. 

QUA-DUANTA'TA  Terra  {Archicol.)  the  fourth  part  of  an 
acre  of  land. 

QUADUATA  LE'GIO  {Ant.)  signifies  literally  a  square  le- 
gion, which  consisted  among  the  Romans  of  4000  men. 

QUA'DRATE  {Gram.)  another  name  for  a  square. — (Quad- 
rate-Line iif  Shadou;  the  natural  line  of  tangents  put  on 
the  limb  of  a  quadrant,  for  the  more  ready  measuring  of 
heights. 

TO  QuADiiATE  n  Piece  (Gunn.)  to  sec  that  it  is  duly  placed 
or  well  poised  on  the  carriage. 

QU.\'1)!{ATES  (Print.)  certain  square  pieces  of  metal  to  fill 
up  void  si)a(:es  between  letters,  words,  &c.  They  are 
eillicr  in-cjnadrats,  which  are  a  whole  square,  or  n-quadrats, 
which  are  half  a  square. 


QUADRA'TIC  Equations  (Algcb.)  those  in  which  the  un- 
known  quantity  is  a  square.  They  are  either  simple  or 
compound. —  Siiyiple  Quadratic  Equations  are  those  which 
contain  the  second  power  only  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
without  any  other  power  of  it,  as  .i'  —  25,  or  ij-  z=.  a  b. 
The  value  of  these  equations  is  usually  found  by  extract- 
ing the  square  root  of  both  ([uantitits:  thus,  as  in  the  first 
equation,  it  will  be  x  =  +5.  The  sign  of  the  root  in  such 
cases  will  be  either  plus  or  minus,  for  either  of  these  may 
be  considered  as  the  sign  of  the  value  of  the  root,  since 
either  of  them,  when  squared,  will  make  the  same  square, 
namely,  ( +  5) "  =  25,  and  (—5)^=  25.— Compound  or 
Affected  quadratic  Equnliuu.t,  are  those  which  contain  both 
the  1st  and  2d  powers  of  the  unknown  quantities,  as 
.r^  -)-  oj  =  b. 

QUADRA'TO-QUADRA'TUM  (Algcb.)  the  square-squared, 
or  the  4th  power,  the  Biquadrate. 

QUADUA'TRIX  (Geom.)  a  mechanical  line,  by  means  of 
which  right  lines  are  found  equal  to  the 
circumferences  of  circles,  or  other 
curves,  as  in  the  anncNed  figure.  The 
circle  AND  may  be  called  tlie  quadra- 
trix  of  the  parabola,  or  quadrantal  arc,  / 
A  N  C,  when  the  area  A  P  M  A  bears 
to  the  absciss  A  P,    or   ordinate  P  N,   "^  ^      " 

some  such  relations  as  these,  namely,  A  P  M  :=  P  N  =  ■ 
APIVI  =  APxPN;  or  APM^axPN,  a  being 
some  constant  quantity. 

QUA'DR.ATURE  of  any  figure  (Geom.)  the  finding  a  square 
equal  in  area  to  another  figure. —  Quadrature  of  rectilinear 
Figures  is  extremely  simple,  as  thej'  may  all  be  reduced 
to  triangles,  the  sum  of  the  area  of  which  will  be  the  area 
required.  —  Quadrature  of  Curves  is  the  finding  a  recti- 
lineal space  equal  to  a  proposed  curvilinear  one,  as  the 
squaring  or  quadrature  of  a  parabola,  &c.  Many  of  these 
quadratures  have  been  ascertained  by  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns ;  but  that  of  the  circle  has  hitlierto  baffled  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  ablest  mathematicians.  Archimedes  showed 
tliat  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  to  the  circumference  as  7 
to  22,  and  the  area  of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  tiie  dia- 
meter as  11  to  1 1-,  nearly.  Many  of  the  moderns  have 
prosecuted  this  inquiry  to  still  greater  lengths. 

Quadrature  (A^tron.)  that  aspect  of  the  moon  when  she 
is  a  quadrant,  or  90"  distant  from  the  sun. 

QUADR.'V'TUS  Femoris  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  square  figure.  It  serves  to  bring 
the  thigh  outwards.  —  (inadratus  Gcntc,  vide  Philijsma. — 
Quadralns  Labii.  the  same  as  Depressor  Labii  inferiiiris. — 
Quddrnlus  I.untburum,  a  nmscle  situated  in  the  regions  of 
tiie  loins  which  serves  to  pull  the  body  to  one  side. 

QUA'DRELS  (Mason.)  a  kind  of  artificial  stones  made  of 
a  chalky  earth  and  dried  in  the  shade ;  they  are  so  called 
from  their  square  form. 

QUADRICAPSULA'RIS  (Rot.)  an  epithet  for  a  pericarp; 
pericarpium  quadricapsulire,  a  pericarp  having  four  cap- 
sules to  a  flower,  as  in  lihodiola. 

QUADRIDENTA'TUS  (Pot.)  four-toothed:  an  epithet  for 
the  pappus  ;  pappus  quadridcntaius,  seed-down  having  four 
teeth  on  the  edge,  as  in  Riidbcckia. 

QUADRIE'NMU.M  utile  (Lan)  ihe  term  of  four  years  al- 
lowed in  the  Scotch  law  to  a  minor  after  his  majority, 
during  which  he  may  by  suit,  or  action,  endeavour  to  annul 
any  detd  granted  to  his  prejudice  during  his  minority. 

QUADRlEi'DUS   (Pot.)   four-cleft;   an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
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and  a  perianth  ;yb//!/m  quadrificlum,  a  leaf  cut  into  four 
segments  with  linear  sinuses  and  straight  margins. 

QUADRIFO'LIUM  {Bot.)  the  Omithopiis  of  Linnaeus. 

QUADRI'GA  (Surg.)  from  quatuor,  four,  and  /Hu-n,  yokes; 
a  bandage  for  the  sternum  and  ribs,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  trappings  of  the  quadriga,  or  four-yoked 
car  of  the  ancients. 

QUADKIGA'TA  Terrcc  {Archwol.)  vide  Quadrngata  TcrrcB. 

QUADiaOE'MINI  (Anal.)  vide  quadragemini. 

QUADRIJU'GUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ; /o//um  qita- 
drijiigum,  a  pinnate  leaf  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

QUADKILA'TERAL  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure 
having  four  sides. 

QU.^DRl'LL.A  (Archaol.)  a  name  given  to  a  small  com- 
pany of  cavaliers,  pompously  dressed  and  mounted  for  the 
exhibition  of  justs,  tournaments,  &c. 

QUADRI'LLE  (Sport.)  a  game  at  cards  ;  also  a  species  of 
dance. 

QUADRI'LLION  (Arll/i.)  the  fourth  power  of  a  million  in 
English,  but  the  second  power  in  French. 

QUADRILOliUM  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ; /p/wm 
gundrilobiim,  a  leaf  divided  to  the  middle  into  four  distant 
parts  with  convex  margins. 

QUADRILOCULA'RIS  (Bot.)  four-celled;  an  epithet  for 
a  pericarp;  pericarpiuni  quadriloculare,  a  pericarp  having 
four  colls,  as  in  Euonijmus. 

QU.'^'DRIN  (Com.)  a  small  piece  of  money  formerly  so 
called,  equal  to  about  a  farthing. 

QUADRIXO'.MIAL  (Algeb.)  a  root  which  consists  of  four 
terms,  or  parts. 

QUADRIFARTI'TUS  (Bot-)  four-parted;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf. 

QUA'DRIREME  (Ant.)  a  galley,  or  vessel,  with  four  oars 
on  a  side. 

QUA'DRUPED  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animals  that  have  four 
feet. 

QUADRUPE'DAL  Signs  (Astrol.)  signs  which  represent 
the  firrure  of  four-footed  beasts. 

QUADKUPLATO'RES  (Ant.)  a  name  among  the  Romans 
for  informers,  because  they  received  the  fourth  part  of  the 
offenders'  goods  in  case  of  conviction.     Ascon.  in  Cic. 

QUA'DRUPLli  {Com.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  four- 
fold, or  four  times  any  given  quantity,  as  a  quadruple 
pistole,  dc. 

QUiE  est  eadeni  (Laiv)  words  used  in  pleading  to  supplj'  the 
want  of  a  traverse. —  (luce  Ptura,  a  writ  which  lies  where 
an  inquisition  has  been  made  by  the  escheator  of  such 
lands,  or  tenements,  as  a  man  dies  seised  of,  when  all  that 
was  in  his  possession  was  thought  not  to  be  found  by  the 
office.  Reg.  Orig.  293. —  Quee  Servitia,  vide  Per  qua:  Ser- 
vitia. 

QU.E'RE  (Lit.)  i.e.  inquire;  a  term  expressive  of  doubt, 
and  calling  for  further  information. 

QU./E'STA  (.'Irc/itcdl.)  another  name  for  an  indulgence. 

QU/E'STIO  (Log.)  the  third  proposition  in  a  syllogism, 
which  contains  the  question  to  be  proved.  This,  when  it 
is  deduced  from  the  jiremises,  is  called  the  Conclusion. 

QUjf  STOR  (Ant.)  an  officer  among  the  Romans  who  had 
the  management  of  the  public  revenue.  Quaestors  were  so 
called  «  qucerendo,  because  they  looked  to  the  public  ac- 
counts. The  Quaestorship  was  the  first  office  any  person 
could  fill  in  the  commonwealth,  and  might  be  undertaken 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Halonion.  de  Magistrat.  Roman, 
apud  Grav.  Thes.  Aiitiq.  Rom.  tom.  2,  <S;c. 

dU-ESTO'RIUM  (Ant.)  the  tent  of  the  QuEEstor,  or  trea- 
surer of  the  Roman  ami)',  which  stood  on  the  right  of  the 
Pra;torium,  or  the  apartment  of  the  general.  Pulyb.  1.6, 
c.  28;  Liv.X.  10,  c.  32. 

QU.'E'STUS  (Archccol.)  land  gained  by  labour  and  industry, 
which  does  not  depend  on  hereditary  right. 
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QUAI'-FA   {Bot.)  the  Okafragrnns  of  Linnaeus. 

QUAIL  (Orn.)  a  bird  ncarl}'  allied  to  the  partridge,  which 
has  legs  without  a  spur,  a  short  tail,  is  seven  inches  and 
a  half  long  and  fourteen  broad.  Quails  arc  migratory 
birds,  and  much  less  prolific  than  the  partridge,  as  they 
seldom  lay  more  than  six  or  seven  whitish  eggs. 

QUA'KEliS  (Ecc.)  a  denomination  of  professing  Christians, 
who  took  their  name  from  their  strange  gestures  and 
quaking  fits. 

QUA'KIXG-GRASS  [Bot.)  the  Brign  of  Linnaeus;  an  an- 
nual. 

QUA'LEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1  Monandrin, 
Order  1  Monogyniu. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  two,  unequal. — i^T am.  Jilament  one,  short,  ascend- 
ing; anthers  oblong. —  FinT.  gertn  globular;  style  fili- 
form; stigma  blunt. — Per.  berry  one-celled;  seeds  \eTj 
many. 
Specie.'i.   The  species  are  the  Qualea  rosea  ef  ccerulea,  trees. 

QUA'LE  Jus  (Laiv)  a  judicial  writ  which  lies  where  a  reli- 
gious person  has  judgment  to  recover  lands,  &c.  to  inquire 
whether  the  party  hath  any  right  to  recover  such  lands,  &c. 
Stnts.  We.<itm.  2 ;  "l3  Ed.  1 ,'  Stat.  1 ,  c.  32  ;  Reg.  Jiidic.  S,  &c, 

QUA'LIFIED  (La-^v)  or  Base  Fee,  one  that  has  a  qualifica- 
tion subjoined  thereto. —  Qualified  Oath,  an  oath  where  the 
person  swears  not  simply,  but  circumstantially. 

QUA'LITY  (Phy.)  the  property  or  affection  of  a  being, 
whereby  it  affects  our  senses  in  a  particular  manner,  so  that 
it  may  be  thereby  distinguished.  —  First  Qualities,  or 
Tactile  Qunlitie."^,  are  four  in  number,  namely  heat,  cold, 
dryness,  and  moisture. — Second  Qualities,  among  chemists, 
are  volatility,  fixity,  corrosiveness,  and  corruptibility.— 
Sensible  Qualities  are  such  as  are  the  more  immediate  ob- 
jects of  sense. — Occult  Qualities,  those  qualities,  or  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  which,  by  the  ancients,  were  supposed 
not  to  admit  of  a  rational  explanation.  The  term  is  dis- 
carded by  modern  philosophers,  who  profess  to  explaia 
what  was  before  unknown. 

Quality  (Log.)  one  of  the  ten  Predicaments  of  Aristotle, 
[vide  Predicament'] 

Quality  of  a  Curvature  (Geom.)  a  term  used  to  denote  its 
form,  as  it  is  more  or  less  inequable,  or  as  it  is  varied  more 
or  less  in  its  progress  through  different  parts  of  the  curve. 

Q\J.\Mr)l'\j  se  bene  gesserit(Latu)  i.e.  as  long  as  he  shall 
have  behaved  himself  well ;  a  clause  frequently  used  in 
letters  patent  for  the  grant  of  offices,  particularly  in  those 
of  the  judges.     4  Inst.  117. 

QU  A'MO'CLIT  ( Tiot.)  the  Convolvulus  verlicillatus  of  Linnaeus. 

QU.'\'NT1TY  (Math.)  any  thing  capable  of  estimation  or 
mensuration,  or  that  which,  being  compared  with  another 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  said  to  be  equal  or  unequal 
to  it,  greater  or  less  than  it. — Physical,  or  nutural  quantity, 
is  that  which  nature  exhibits  in  matter  and  its  extension, 
or  that  which  it  exhibits  in  the  powers  and  properties  of 
natural  bodies,  as  gravity,  motion,  light,  heat,  cold,  den- 
sity, &c.  This  is  distinguished  into  continued  and  dis- 
crete.—  Continued  Quantity  is  when  the  parts  are  connected 
together,  which  is  more  commonly  called  magnitude.  — 
Discrete  Quantity  is  when  the  parts  of  which  it  consists 
exist  distinctly  and  unconnectedly,  which  makes  what  is 
called  multitude,  or  number.  —  Quantity  of  action,  vide 
Action. —  Quantity  nf  Curvature,  at  any  point  of  a  curve, 
is  determined  by  the  circle  of  curvature  at  that  point,  and 
is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  radius  of  curvature. — 
Quantity  of  matter  is  its  measure  arising  from  the  joint 
consideration  of  its  magnitude,  being  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  two  ;  so  that  if  IM  and  m  denote  the  mag- 
nitude of  two  bodies,  and  D  d  their  densities;  then  D  AI 
and  dm  will  be  as  their  quantities  of  matter. —  Quantity  of 
Motion,  vide  Momentum. 
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Quantity    {Algeh.)    an   expression  of  indefinite   number, 

'  which  is  usually  represented  by  letters,  and  constitutes  the 
characteristic  of  algebraic  operations.  Algebraic  quan- 
tities arc  either  known,  unknown,  indeterminate,  positive, 
or  negative. — Known  Qtianlilics  arc  those  which  are  given 
or  admitted  as  known,  which  are  usually  represented  by 
the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  n,  />,  c,  cl,  e,  ^x. —  Unknown 
Quantities  are  those,  the  values  of  which  not  being  known 
are  to  be  sought  for ;  these  are  usually  represented  by  one 

■  of  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  z,  y,  x,  to,  Sfc. — In- 
detcrniinntc  Quantities  are  those  which  are  assumed  at  plea- 

•  sure,  and  are  denoted  by  the  middle  letters  as  ?«,);,  o, /), 
S^-c. — Positive  or  affirmative  Quantities,  are  s\nA\  as  are  to  be 
added,  and  have  the  sign  +,  or  plus,  prefixed,  or  under- 
stood, as  +  ab  or  a  b. — Negative  Quantities  are  to  be  sub- 

"    tracted,  and  have  the  sign  — ,  or  minus,  prefixed,  as  —  ab. 

Quantity  {Log.)  the  second  category,  or  predicament,  into 
wliich  Aristotle  distributed  all  things;  it  is  denoted  by  the 
adverb  quam,  how,  or  quantum,  how  much,  how  great, 
comprehending  dimensions,  number,  livc. 

QUA'NTUM  meruit  (Lou)  i.e.  as  much  as  he  deserved;  an 
action  on  the  case  grounded  on  a  promise  of  paying  so 
much  as  he  should  deserve,  or  have  earned. —  Quantum  va- 
lebat,  i.  e.  so  nmch  as  it  was  worth,  where  goods  and  ware 
sold  are  delivered  by  a  tradesman  at  no  certain  price;  then 
quantum  valcbat  lies  in  an  action,  and  the  plaintitt'  is  to 
aver  them  to  be  worth  so  much. 

QUA'UANlAIN{7-'o/(V.)  o\-  quarantine ;  i.e.  forty;  a  denying 
of  entrance  into  a  healthy  place  for  forty  days,  to  those 
persons  that  are  supposed  to  come  from  any  infected  place. 

^UARANTAiN  (Law)  the  benefit  which  the  law  of  England 
allows  to  the  widow  of  a  landed  man,  of  continuing  forty 
days  after  his  decease,  in  his  capital  messuage,  or  chief 
mansion-house. 

QuAiiANTAiN  (Ecc.)  tlic  scason  of  Lent,  which  is  the  forty 
days  preceding  Easter. 

QUA'RANTINE  (Com.)  vk\e  Qunrantain. 

QUAIIARI'BEA  (Dot.)  the  Mijrodia  longifora  of  Linna;us. 

QUA'llE  clausum  J'regit  (Law)  i.  e.  why  he  broke  the  close  ; 
words  in  an  original  writ  of  trespass  with  which  most  writsare 
commenced. —  Quare  cum,  y/oxdi  used  in  original  writs,  &c. — 
Quare  ejecit  infra  Terminum,  a  writ  which  lies  by  the  an- 
cient law  where  the  wrong-doer,  or  ejector,  is  not  himself 
in  possession  of  the  lands,  but  another  who  claims  under 
him.  F.N.B.  198. —  Quare  impeitit,  a  writ  lying  for  him 
who  hath  purchased  any  advowson  against  a  person  who 
hinders  or  disturbs  him  in  his  right  of  advowson,  bj'  pre- 
senting a  clerk  thereunto  when  the  church  is  void.  Stat. 
Westm.  2,  c.  5  ;  F.  N.  B.  32  ;  2  Inst.  :i5(i. —  Quare  incum- 
hravit,  a  writ  against  the  bi.-hop,  who,  within  six  months 
after  the  vacation  of  a  benefice,  confers  it  on  his  clerk, 
whilst  two  others  are  contending  at  law  for  the  right  of 
presentation,  to  show  why  he  hath  incumbered  the  chureli. 
Reg.  Orig.  32 ;  /•'.  .V.  B.  48  ;  New  Nat.  Brev.  108,  &c.  — 
Quare  intrusit  matrimnnin  non  satisfacto,  a  writ  that  lay 
anciently  where  the  lord  prolfered  convenablc  marriage  to 
his  ward,  and  he  refused  and  entered  the  land,  and  married 
himself  to  another ;  which  writ  was  done  away  by  the  ef- 
fect of  Stat.  12  Car.  2,  c.  21 (Inure  non  admisil,  a  writ 

which  lies  against  a  bishop  who  refuses  to  admit  his  clerk, 
who  has  recovered  in  a  plea  of  advowson.  AVio  Nat.  Brev. 
10(j. —  Qiitirc  nun  pcrviittit,  an  ancient  writ  which  lay  for 
one  who  had  a  right  to  present  to  a  cluwcli,  against  the 
jjroprietary.  I'ietn,  1.  B,  c.  fi. —  (luare  obstru.iit,  a  writ 
atrainst  one  who  fences  up  his  ground,  so  that  they  who 
have  a  right  cannot  pass. 

QUAIlENTrNA  (Archceol.)  a  (juantity  of  land  containing 
40  perches. 

QuARENTiNA  {Law)  a  writ  for  a  widow  to  enjov  her  qua- 

rantain.     Bract.  I.  2,  c.  40;  /".  N.  B.KA. 
QU.\'UUEL  (Law)  any  action,  real  or  personal. 
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Quarrel  of  Glass  (Com.)  a  pane,  or  square  piece  of  glass. 

Quarrel  of  a  Bow  (.-Irclier.)  in  French  quarrcau,  a  sort  of 
dart  to  be  discharged  from  a  cross-how. 

QUA'KRY   (Min.)  a  place  from  which  stones  are  dug. 

Quarry   (Falcon.)  any  fowl  which  the  hawk  pursues. 

Quarry  (Sport.)  what  is  given  to  the  hounds  by  wa}'  of  re- 
ward after  they  have  taken  the  game. 

TO  Quarry  (Sport.)  to  feed  upon  the  quarry. 

QUA'UKYIKGS  (Mason.)  pieces  that  are  broken  off  from 
the  different  materials  that  are  wrought  in  quarries. 

QUART  (Com.)  an  English  measure,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
gallon. 

Quart  (Sport.)  a  sequence,  or  suit  of  four  cards  at  the 
game  of  picquet. 

QU.\'RTA  (Mus.)  or  quarto,  an  Italian  word  used  in  music- 
books  for  four,  or  the  fourth  in  number. 

QUA'RTAN  Fever  (Med.)  a  fourth-daj'  ague,  or  an  ague 
the  fit  of  wl'.ich  returns  every  fourth  day. 

QUARTA'TION  (Meta/.)  a  way  of  purifying  gold  by  melt- 
ing three  parts  of  silver  with  one  of  gold,  and  then  casting 
the  mixture  into  aqua  fortis,  which  dissolves  the  silver, 
and  leaves  the  gold  in  a  black  powder  at  the  bottom. 

QUARTA'NT  ((Jam.)  a  French  wine-measure,  three  of  which 
are  equal  to  100  English  gallons. 

QUARTELOFS  (Arcltceol.)  surtouts,  or  upper  garments 
with  coats  of  arms  (]uartered  on  them ;  the  habit  worn  an- 
ciently by  English  knights  in  warlike  expeditions.  }\'alsin"hi 
in  Fit.  Ed.  2.  ° 

QUA'RTER  (Ariih.)  the  fourth  part  of  any  thing.— ^((orfer 
of  a  hundred  in  avoirdupois  weight  is  2S  pounds. 

Quarter  (Com.)  a  corn  measure  containing  eight  bushels. 

Quarter  (Carpent.)  a  piece  of  timber  four  inches  square 
and  four  inches  thick,    [vide  Quarters'^ 

Quarter  (Her.)  or  franc  qnarlier,  a  square  figure  laid  as 
a  charge  on  the  field,  being  formed  by  two 
lines,  the  one  drawn  from  the  side  of  the 
shield  in  traverse  to  the  centre,  and  the  other 
perpendicularly  from  the  chief  to  meet  it  in 
the  same  place,  as  "  He  beareth  jji'/c?,  three 
cin(|uefoils  argent,  a  franc  quartier  or,  charged 
with  a  sword  fesseways  azure;  the  arms  of 
Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  of  the  Arran  family." 

Quarter  (Miui.)  is  used  in  the  ])hra?e  "  To  ride  from  quarter 
to  quarter,"  i.  e.  to  ride  a  horse  three  times  upon  the  first 
of  the  four  lines  of  a  square ;  then  changing  the  hand  to 
ride  him  three  times  upon  the  second,  and  so  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  always  changing  hands  and  observing  the  same 
order. 

Quarter  (Vet.)  vide  Quarters. — A  false  quarter  is  when 
the  hoof  has  a  kind  of  cleft  occasioned  by  a  horse's  casting 
his  quarter  and  getting  a  new  one ;  for  then  the  horn  be- 
ginning to  grow  is  uneven  and  uglj'.     Qvide  Q//r/;/c«] 

Quarter  nfa  ship  (Mar.)  that  part  of  the  sliip's  hull  which 
lies  from  the  steerage  to  the  tiansum. — Flat  Quarter,  a 
ship  is  said  to  have  a //n/  or  broad  quarter  when  its  tack 
or  trussing  lies  deep  in  the  water. 

Quarter  (Mil.)  the  sparing  of  men's  lives,  and  giving  good 
treatment  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  hence  the  phrase  "  To 
give  quarter." 

Qu.'VRTER    (Astrnn.)   vide  Quarters. 

TO  Quarter  (A///  )  to  provide  lodgings  for  soldiers. —  Quar- 
ter rif  assembli/,  the  place  where  troops  meet  to  march  from 
in  a  body  ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  place  oi' rendezvous. 

QUA'R  TER-BULLET  (Mil.)  a  bullet  quartered  into  four 
or  eight  parts. 

QIIARTER-D.VYS  (Laxv)  the  days  which  begin  the  four 
([uarters  of  the  year,  on  which  rents  fitll  due,  and  houses 
are  taken,  &c. ;  tliey  are  the  2.3th  of  .March,  or  Lady-Day; 
the  21th  of  June,  or  Midsmnmer-Day  ;  2S)th  of  September, 
or  Michaelmas-Day ;  2,5th  of  December,  or  Christmas- 
Day. 
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QUARTE'RA    (Com.)    a    Spanish    corn-measure,    four  of 

,    which  are  equal  to  one  English  quarter,  and  something  more. 

QUA'RTEKAGE  (Com.)  money  paid  quarterly-. 

QUARTER-DECK  {Mar.)  that  aloft  the  steerage  reaching 
to  the  round-house. 

QUA'RTERING  {Mar.)  a  terra  for  a  ship  when,  under  sail, 
it  goes  at  large,  neither  by  the  wind,  nor  before  the  wind, 
but  between  both,  then  it  is  said  to  go  quarterly ;  also 
the  wind  with  which  a  ship  sails  is  called  the  quartering 
wind. 

Quartering  {Gunn.)  is  when  a  piece  of  ordnance  may 
be  so  traversed  as  to  shoot  on  the  same  line,  and  at  the 
same  point  of  the  compass  as  the  ship's  quarter  bears. 

Quartering  {Her.)  partitions  of  the  escutcheon  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  coats  that  are  borne  in  it,  or  ihe 
several  divisions  which  are  made,  when  the  arms  of  more 
than  one  family  are  borne  by  the  same  person  ;  thus,  the 
arras  of  a  wife  are  quartered  with  those  of  her  husband, 
or  a  raan's  paternal  arms  are  quartered  with  those  of  his 
office,  &c.     [vide  Heraldry,  Plate  No.  V.  (4-2)] 

Quartering  {Carpcnt.)  the  putting  in  of  quarters.  Some- 
times it  is  taken  for  the  quarters  themselves. 

Quartering  {Law)  part  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
traitors,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  body  after  it  is  be- 
headed into  four  parts.  The  quartei-s  used  formerly  to  be 
set  upon  poles  over  the  gates  of  the  city. 

QUA'RTERLY  {Her.)  is  a  term  of  blazoning,  when  one  and 
the  same  coat  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  ;  and  a  term 
of  marshalling,  when  two  different  coats  are  borne  in  one 
and  the  same  escutcheon,      [vide  Heraldry'] 

QUARTER-MASTER  (Mil.)  an  officer  whose  principal 
business  it  is  to  look  after  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers,  their 
clothing,  ammunition,  iSrc. — Quarter-Masler-General,  a  con- 
siderable officer  in  the  army,  whose  duty  it  is  to  define  the 
marches,  to  mark  out  the  encampments,  to  choose  head- 
quarters, Sec. 

Quarter-Master  (Mar.)  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to 
rummage,  stow,  and  trim  a  ship  in  the  hold ;  to  superin- 
tend the  victualling  of  the  ship,  the  delivery  of  the  pro- 
visions, &c. 

QUARTERO'N  {Com.)  a  liquid  measure  of  Geneva  equal 
to  half  an  English  gallon. 

QUARTER-PIERCED  {fler.)  a  term  applied  to  a  cross 
when  there  is  a  hole  or  square  figure  in  the  middle. 

QUARTER-ROU'ND  {Arcliit.)  a  term  among  workmen  for 
any  moulding  whose  contour  is  either  a  perfect  quadrant, 
or  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  what  approaches  to  that  figure ; 
it  is  commonly  called  an  ovolo  bj-  architects,    [vide  Ovolo} 

QUA'RTERN  {Com.)  a  measure,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint. 
— Quarter?!  of  Corn,  the  fourth  of  a  peck. 

QUA'RTERS  {Mil.)  military  stations,  or  the  places  where 
soldiers  are  lodged,  which  are  distinguished  into — Head- 
Quarters,  the  place  where  the  commander  in  chief  has  his 
quarters. — Quarters  nf  Refreshment,  placeswhere  troops, that 
have  been  harassed  with  marching,  put  in  to  refresh  them- 
selves.—  Winter-Quarters,  the  places  where  soldiers  are 
lodged  during  the  winter ;  also  the  space  of  time  that  an 
army  lies  in  winter-quarters. — Intrenched  Quarters,  a  place 
fortified  with  a  ditch  and  parapet  to  secure  a  body  of  troops. 
— Quarters  at  a  siege,  the  encampment  upon  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal passages  round  to  prevent  relief  and  convo)'s. — In 
Quarters,  within  the  limits  prescribed. — Out  of  Quarters, 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed. 

Quarters  nf  a  Horse  (Vet.)  are  the  fore-quarters,  or  the 
shoulders  and  fore-legs  ;  and  the  hind-quarters,  which  are 
the  hips  and  the  hind-legs. —  Quarters  of  a  Horse's  Foot, 
the  sides  of  the  coffin  comprehended  between  the  toe  and 
the  heel  on  both  sides  of  the  foot.  The  inner-quarters  are 
those  opposite  to  one  another  on  the  two  opposite  feet ; 
these  are  always  weaker  than  the  outer-quarters,  or  the 
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quarters  on  the  outside  of  each  foot.  A  horse  is  said  to 
have  afalse  quarter  when  the  hoof  has  a  kind  of  cleft  oc- 
casioned by  a  horse  casting  his  quarter;  and,  to  cast  Ins 
quarter,  when  for  any  disorder  in  his  coffin,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  hoof — Quarter  be- 
hind is  said  of  a  horse  that  has  the  quarters  of  his  hind- feet 
strong,  i.  e.  the  horn  thick  and  capable  of  admitting  a 
good  gripe  of  the  nails.  —  Quarters  of  a  saddle,  the  pieces 
of  leather  or  stuff  made  fist  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides 
of  the  saddle,  and  hanging  down  below  the  saddle. 

Quarters  (Hor.)  little  bells  which  sound  the  quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Quarters  of  the  Heaven  {Astron.)  the  four  cardinal  points. 
—  Quarters  of  the  Moon,  certain  periods  in  the  moon's  age. 
The  first  quarter  is  a  fourth  part  of  one  lunation,  when 
she  shows  just  half  her  enlightened  side;  when  she  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  shows  us  her  whole 
enlightened  side,  she  is  said  to  be  in  they"»//;  and  when 
she  proceeds  towards  her  conjunction,  showing  more  than 
half  her  enlightened  side,  she  is  said  to  be  in  the  third 
and  last  quarter. 

Quarters  (.-istrol.)  certain  intersections  in  the  sphere,  both 
in  the  world  and  the  zodiac;  two  of  which  are  called 
oriental  and  masculine,  and  two  occidental  andfeminine. 

Quarters  iCarpent.)  pieces  of  timber  sawn  to  given  dimen- 
sions, which  are  placed  between  the  puncheons  and  posts, 
and  are  used  for  lathing  upon. —  Single  Quarters  are  sawn 
stuff  two  inches  thick  and  four  inches  broad.  —  Double 
Quarters  are  sawn  four  inches  square. 

QUARTER-SE'SSIONS  (Lau)  a  court  held  quarterly  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  to  determine 
civil  and  criminal  cases. 

QUARTER-STA'FF  (Archccol.)  a  long  staff  used  by  foresters, 
park-keepers,  iS.c. 

QUARTE'TTO  (AIus.)  Italian  for  a  piece  fur  four  voices, 
or  four  instruments. 

QUA'RTILE  Aspect  {Astron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets, 
marked  thus  D,  when  they  are  ninety  degrees  distant 
from  each  other. 

QUARTIE'R  {Com.)  a  German  wine  measure  equal  to 
about  an  English  quart. 

QUARTI'LLO  (Com.)  a  Spanish  wine  measure  equal  to 
about  .5  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

QUA'RTO  (Mus.)  vide  Qnarla. 

Quarto  {Print.)  signifies  literally  the  fourth  part  of  a  sheet, 
or  a  sheet  folded  into  four  parts  or  leaves;  also  a  book 
which  is  composed  of  sheets  so  divided. 

Quarto  Die  post  (Law)  the  fourth  day  inclusive  after  the 
return  of  the  writ,  on  which  day,  if  the  defendant  makes 
his  appearance,  it  is  sufficient. 

Quarto  {Com.)  a  Spanish  money  of  account,  eight  and  a 
half  of  which  are  equal  to  a  real  vellon.  It  is  equal  to 
something  more  than  a  halfpenny  English. 

QUARTODE'CIMANS  (Ecr.)  a  name  given  to  such  as 
maintained  that  Easter  ought  always  to  be  kept  upon  the 
fourteenth  of  the  moon  of  the  first  month,  in  conformity 
to  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 

QUARTZUM  (Min.)  Quartz,  a  genus  of  Siliceous  Earth, 
consisting  of  Silica  with  a  small  portion  of  aluniina  and 
carbonate  of  line.  It  is  not  fusible  per  se,  but,  with  soda, 
it  runs  into  a  hard  pellucid  glass. 

TO  QUASH  (Law)  in  French  quasser,  from  the  Latin 
cassum  facere ;  to  overthrow,  or  annul;  as  "  To  quash  an 
indictment,  an  array,"  &c. 

QUA'SI  Contract  (Law)  an  implied  contract. 

Quasi  modo  Sunday  (Ecc.)  Low-Sunday,  or  the  next  after 
Easter. 

QUA'SSIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth   five-leaved;    Icnjiets 
3  E 
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ovate. —  Cor.  petals  five,  lanceolate. — St a^si.  J!!tt mails 
ten,   filiform  ;  anthers   oblong. — Pist.  receptacle  fleshy  ; 
germ  ovate;  sti/le  filiform;  stigma  simple.  —  Per.  cap- 
sules five,  lateral ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Quassia  amara. 
Bitter  Quassia. — Quassia  simarabn,  the  Simaraba  Quassia. 
—  Quassia  exceha.  Lofty  Quassia. 
QUA'TER  Cnusiits  (Law)  i.  e.  fourth  cousins,  the  last  de- 
gree of  kindred. 
QUATE'ilNIO   (Print.)  the  same  as  Quarto. 
QUATE'RNUS    (Bot.)    fourfold,    an    epithet   for    leaves; 
fii/ia  quaterna.  leaves  growing  by  fours,  as  in  the  Stellatcp. 
QUATllEFOI'L  (Her.)  four-lcaved   grass  is  a 
frequent  bearing  in  coat-armour,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed   figure.      "  The    field    is   azure,    three 
quatrefoils,  argent ;  by  the  name  of  Vincent, 
Surry." 
QUATTRI'NO  (Cnm.)  a  small  Italian  coin  not 

quite  a  farthing  in  value. 
QUA'TUOU  (3Jus.)  a  term  in  music  books  applied  to  pieces 

composed  for  four  voices. 
QUA'VER  (Mas.)    a   measure    of   time  which  is   equal   to 

half  a  crotchet,      [vide  Music] 
QUAUHMECA'TL  (Bot.)  tUe  Pauliuia  of  Linnaeus. 
QUAY  (Com.)  a  broad  space  of  ground  upon  the  shore  of  a 
river,  or  harbour,  paved  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods. 
QUEACH  (Hort.)  a  place  full  of  shrubs  or  brambles;  a  thick 

bushy  plot  of  ground. 
QUEEN  (Sport.)  one  of  the  principal  pieces  used  in  chess; 

also  one  of  the  court  cards. 
Queen   (Law)  the  wife  of  a  King,  who  is  otherwise  called 
Queen-Consort,  in  distinction  from  the  Queen-Regnant,  who 
reigns   in  her   own   right ;    and  the    Queen-Douagcr,  who 
is  the  widow  of  a  King. 
QUEEN'-BEE  (Eut.)  vide  Bee. 

QUEEN-GOLD  (Law)  a  royal  revenue  belonging  to  every 
queen    of   England,    during   her  marriage    to    the    King, 
arising  from  fines,  offerings,  grants,  &c. 
QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOWS  (Bot.)  the  Spiraa  ulmaria 

of  Linnaeus. 
QUEEN'S  GILLIFLOWER  (BoZ.)  the  Hesperis  matronalis 

of  Linn.Tus. 
QUE   ESTATE  (T^axv)  i.  e.  which  estate;  a   plea  whereby 
a  man  entitling  another  to  land,  &c.  saith  that  it  is  the  same 
estate   which  he  had   from   him. —  Que  est  mcsme,  a  term 
used  in  any  action  of  trespass,  &c.   signifying   a  direct 
justification  of  the  very  act  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff 
as  a  wrong. 
QUE;\I   Rcditum    reddit    (Larv)    a  judicial   writ  which    lies 
against  the  tenant  of  the  land,  who  refused  to  attorn  to 
liim,    thereby  to   cause   him   to   attorn  and  pay  the  rent 
which  he  rendereth.     Old.  Nat.  Brev.  126. 
QUE'RCUS  (Bot.)  a   genus  of  plants,  Class  21   Monoecia, 
Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  filiform,  in  the  female; 
involucre  imbricate. — Con.  none. — Stam.  in  the  male; 
Jilamenls  five  to  ten  very  short. — Pist.  in  the  female ; 
germ  very  small;  style  simple;  stigmas  three.  —  Per. 
none ;  seed  a  nut. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Qucrcus  robur, 
the  Common  Oak. —  Quercus  ilex.  Evergreen,  or  Holm 
Oak-Tree. — Qucrcus  prinus,  Chesnut-leaved  Oak-Tree. 
—  (luercns  sulier,  seu  Suiter,  Cork-barked  Oak,  or  the 
Cork-Tree. —  Quercus  aquntica.  Water  Oak-Tree. — 
(Inercus  viscus.  Live  Oak-Tree. —  Qttercus  nigra.  Black 
Oak-Tree. —  Quercus  rubra.  Red  Oak-Tree. — Quercus 
rnbra  Intifolia,  Champion-Oak. —  Quercu.s  alba,  White 
Oak-Tree. — Quercus  esculus,  Italian  or  Small  Prickly- 
cupucd  Oak-Tree. 
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QuEncus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ficus  of  Linnaeus. 
QUERE'LA    (Z/flui)    an  action   preferred    in   any  court   of 
justice,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  querens  or  complainant. 
—  Querela    coram    liege    el   Consilin   discutienda    ct   termi- 
nanda,  a  writ  whereby  one  is  called  to  justify  a  complaint 
of  trespass  made  to  the   King  himself  before  the   King 
and  Council.     Beg.  Grig.  \2\. — Querela  FresciiB  Jortice, 
a  writ  of  fresh  force. 
QUE'RENS  (Law)  the  Plaintiff 
QUE'RENT  (,4strol.)  one  who  consults  an  astrologer. 
QUE'RIA    {Bot.)    a  genus   of  plants.  Class  3   Triandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia, 

Generic  Character.  CAh.  perianth  five-leaved. — CoR.  none. 
— Stam.  filaments  thi-ee  short ;  anthers  roundish. — PisT. 
^p?-»i  ovate;  styles  three ;  stigmas  simple. — 1' eh.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seed  single.  ^ 

Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Queria  canO'  . 
densis,  liispanica,  Sj-c. 
QUERI'STA  (Mus.)  a  chorister. 

QUE'RRY  (Polit.)  or  Gentleman  of  the   Querry,  a  gentle- 
man  whose  office  it  is  to  hold  the  King's  stirrup  when  he 
mounts  his  horse. 
QUE'SITED   (Aslrol.)  the  thing  or  person  inquired  after. 
QUE'STIA   (Law)  an  inquest,   or   inquiry  made   upon  the 
oath   of  a  jurj-. —  Quest-Men,    persons   chosen   to   inquire 
into  abuses  and  misdemeanors,    especially  such  as  relate 
to  weights  and  measures. 
QUE'STION   (Law)  or  la  Question,  a  term  for  the  torture 

when  it  is  applied  to  extort  a  confession  from  a  person. 
QUE'STIONIST  (Lit.)  a   candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree 

at  Cambridge. 
QUE'STOR  (Law)  the  chamberlain  of  a  city. 
QUE'STUS  (Law)    land   which  does  not  descend  by  here- 
ditary ri^ht,  but  is  acquired  by  one's  own  labour  and  in- 
dustry. —  Questus   est   nobis,  a   writ  of   Nuisance  against 
him   to   whom  the   thing  was  alienated   that  causeth  the 
Nuisance  founded  on  the  equity  of  the  statute  of  13  Ed.  1, 
C.24. 
QUEUE  de  Hironde  (Fort.)  i.e.  Swallow's-Tail ;  a  kind  of 

outwork,     [vide  Fortification'] 
Queue  (Her.)  the  tail  of  a  beast. 

QUIA  Emptores  (Law)  the  statute  of  Westm.  3,  18  Ed.  1, 
St.  1,  so  called  from  the  introductory  words.  —  Quia  ini- 
provide,  a  supersedeas  granted  in  behalf  of  a  clerk  of  the 
Chancery  sued  against  the  privilege  of  that  court,  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  pursued  to  the  exigent. 
QUICK  (Bot.)  the  Triticum   repens  of  Linnaeus,  a  noxioui 

weed  in  corn  fields. 
Quick  with  Child  (Med.)  bearing  a  living  child  in  the  wombJ 
QUICKEN-TRE'E   (Bot.)   the  Sorbus  of  Linnxus. 
QUICK-SILVER   (Min.)  a  familiar  name  for  mercury. — 
Quick-Lime,   lime  in  its  most  caustic  state  with   tlie  air 
wholly  evaporated,     [vide  Lime] 
QUl'CK-SE'r  (Hort.)  a  sort  of  thorn,  of  which  hedges  are 

made. 
QUI'CK-SANDS  (Nat.)  moveable  sands  which  often  swal- 
low up  what  is  passing  over  them. 
QUICK-SCAB  (Vet.)  a  distemper  in  horses. 
QUICK-TO-MATCH   [Mil.)  a  kind  of  combustible  prepa- 
ration formed   of  three  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a  boiling 
composition  of  white  wine  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  mealed 
powder,  &c. 
QUID  Juris  clamat  (Law-)  a  writ  for  the  granting  of  a  rever- 
sion when  the  particular  tenant  will  not  attorn.  Reg.  Judic. 
36,  &c. —  Quid  pro    Quo,  the   reciprocal   performance  of 
both  parties  to  contract. 
Quid  pro  Quo  (Med.)  a  term  applied  to  a  medicine  of  one 

nature  or  quality  which  is  substituted  for  another. 
QUIETA'N'ITA   (Law)  the  same  as /h quittance. 
QUIKTA'RE  (Archteol.)  to  acquit  or  discharge. 
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QUIETE  damare  (Law)  to  quit  claim,  or  renounce  all  pre- 
tensions to  a  thing. 
QUI'ETISTS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  religionisu,  who  hold  that  all 
religion  consists  in  the  rest  and  internal  recollection  of  the 
mind. 
QUIE'TUS  est  (Laix)  i.  e.  he  is  acquitted  ;  a  term  used  by 
the  auditors  of  the  Exchequer  in  an  acquittance  of  ac- 
counts, iSrc. ;  whence  the  acquittance  itself  is  called  a 
quietus. — Quietus  Redditu.s,  a  quit  Rent. 

QUILL  (Alech.)  the  horny  part  of  the  feathers  of  birds,  which 
are  used  for  pens,  &c. 

QUILL- WORT  [Bot.)  the  same  as  Iscetes. 

QUINA'RIUS  [AiU.)  a  small  Roman  coin  equal  to  half  a 
Denarius. 

QuiNAUius  (Arith.)  the  number  of  five. 

QUINA'TUS  {B(jt.)  an  epithet  for  a  \ca( :  fulium  ijuinnium, 
a  sort  of  digitate  leaf  which  has  five  leaflets  on  a  petiole. 

QUINCE  (Beit.)  the  Pyrus  cydonia  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of 
apple  of  a  rough  acid  taste. 

QUIN'CHAMA'LIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
the  vernacular  name  in  America;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
Class  .5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Moiiogytda. 

QUI'NCUNX  {A?it.)  the  five-twelfths  of  any  integer  among 
the  Romans,  particularly  of  the  As,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  Unci(E  ;  whence  the  word  Quincunx,  i.  e.  quinqueunciiT. 

Qlin'cunx  {Astro/.}  an  aspect  in  which  the  planets  are  five 
signs  distant  from  each  other. 

QUIKDE'CAGON  [Geom.)  a  plain  geometrical  figure  of 
fifteen  sides  and  angles. 

QUINGA'MBO  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  of  Linnseus. 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA  Sunday  (Ecc.)  so  called  from  its  being 
about  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter ;  .Shrove  Sunday. 

QUINQUAXGLLA'KIS  (Bot.)  five  cornered;  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  or  stem  ijhlium  quinquangulare,  a  leaf  h.tving 
five  prominent  angles  about  the  disk. 

QUINQL'A'TRIA  (Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  celebrated  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  Ides 
of  March  ;  whence  it  took  its  name,  or,  according  to  Ovid, 
it  was  so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days. 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  3,  v.  809  ; 
Plin.  1.  35,  c.  2:  Cell.  1.  2,  c.  21  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

QUIKQUE-CAPSULA'RIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  peri- 
carp ;  pericarpium  quinque  capsvlare,  a  pericarp  having 
five  capsules. 

QUINQUEFI'DUS  (Bot.)  five-cleft,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf, 
a  corolla,  and  a  perianth  ;  perianthum  quinqurjidum,  a 
quinquefid  perianth,   as  in  Xicoliana. 

QUINQUENXA'LIA  (Ant.)  Roman  games  that  were  cele- 
brated every  five  years. 

QUINQUE'NNIUM  (Law)  a  respite  of  five  years,  which 
insolvent  debtors  formerly  obtained,  bj-  virtue  of  the  King's 
letter,  to  have  time  for  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

QUI'NQUE  POKTUS  (Law)  the  Cinque  Ports. 

QUINQl'I'XA  (Bot.)  vide  Cinchona. 

QUi'N.SEY   (Med.)  the  Cynnnrhe,  a  disease  in  the  throat. 

QUINSIE'ME  (Lave)  vide  Quinzieme. 

QUIXT  (Sport.)  a  sequence,  or  suit  of  five  cards  at  picquet. 

Quint  exact   (Law)  vide  Quinto. 

QUrXTA  (Mus.)  signifies  five,  or  the  fifth. 

QUrXTAlX  (Sport.)  a  sport  which  was  formerly  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  England,  in  which  the  parties  run  a  tilt  on 
horseback  against  a  thick  post  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 
he  who  broke  most  poles  had  the  prize. 

QUrXTAL  (Com.)  a  weight  in  France  and  Germany  equal 
to  100  lb.  avoirdupois,  and  in  England  to  112  lbs.  ;  in 
other  places  more. 

QUINTA'XA  (.Med.)  an  ague  which  returns  every  fifth  day. 

QUIXTE'SSEXCE  (Chem.)  a  preparation  consisting  of  the 
essential  oil  of  some  vegetable  substance,  and  incorporated 
with  spirit  of  wine. 
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Quintessence   (Alchem.)   a  mysterious  term   denoting  the 

fifth  and  last,  or  highest  essence  of  any  natural  body. 
QUIXTE'TTO  (yius.)  a  composition  in  five  parts. 
QUI'XTILE  (Aslron.)  an   aspect  of  the  planets  when  they 
are  distant  the  fifth   part  of   the  zodiac.     It  is   marked 
thus   ([    or   0. 
QUIXTI'LLIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics   so  called  from 
one    Quintilla,    a   pretended    prophetess.      They   were   a 
branch   of  the   Montanists,    who   admitted   women   to   be 
priests  and  bishops,  and  employed  bread  and   cheese  at 
the  eucharist.     Epiphan.  de   Hares,  c.  49 ;   S.  August,  de 
Hceres.  c.  27;  Baron.  Anna!,  ann.  173. 
QUI'XTILIS  (Ant.)  the  original   name  of  July,  because  it 

was  the  fifth  month  of  Romulus'  year. 
QUINTO   EXA'CT  (Zou)   Quinctus  exactus,   mentioned  in 
statute  31  E/iz.  c.  3  ;  the  fifth  and  last  call  of  the  defend-mt 
who  is  sued  to  outlawry,  who,  in  case  he  does  not  appear, 
is  accordingly  outlawed. 
QUIXZIE'ME  (Lam)  i.e.  the  fifteenth;  a  tax  anciently  so 
called  because  it  consisted  of  the  fifteenth  part  of  men's 
lands  and  goods. 
QUIRE  (Arc/lit.)  vide  Choir. 
Qv IB E  of' paper  (Com.)  a  certain  quantity,   consisting  mostly 

of  21-  sheets. 
QUIRIXA'LIA  (Ant.)  feasts  observed  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Quirinus,  i.  e.   Romulus,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of 
May.      Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Pint.  Qucest.  Rom. 
88  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
QUIRI'TES  (Ant.)  a  name  given   to  the  Romans  from  the 
Cures,  with  whom  the  Sabines  made  a  strict  alliance.    Liv. 
1.  1,  c.  13. 
QUIRK  (Archit.)  a  piece  of  ground  taken  out  of  anj-  ground- 
plot,  or  floor  ;  as  if  the  ground-plot  were  square  or  oblong, 
and  a  piece  be  taken  out  of  a  corner   to  make  a  court  or 
yard,  <S:c.   this  piece  is  called  a  quirk. —  Quirk-mouldings, 
the  convex  parts  of  Grecian  mouldings  where  they  recede 
at  the  top,  and  form  a  re-entrant  angle  with   the  soffit  or 
level  surface  which  covers  the  moulding.     Quirks  belong  to 
the  ovolo  and  cyma  reversa. 
QUI'SQUALIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth   filiform. — CoR.  petnh 
five. — Stam.  Jilaments   ten. — PisT.  germ  ovate;    style 
filiform;  stigma  obluic. — V  En.  drupe  i^ryx  icerf  a  roundish 
nut. 
Species.     The  single  species,    the    Quisqunlis  indica,  is   a 
shrub. 
QUI-TA'M  (Latu)  i.  e.  who  as  well,  words  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  a  popular  action,  by  which  the  plaintiff  describes 
himself  as  one  who  sues  as  icell  for  the  king  as  himself 
QUI'T-CLAIM  (Z-atii)  the  releasing  a  man  from  any  action 
one  hath  or  might  have  against  him.     Bract.  1.9,  tr.  5,  c.  9, 
&c. —  Quit- Rent,  a  small  rent  of  acknowledgment  payable 
by  the  tenants  of  most  manors.     2  Inst.  19. 
QUI'TTER  (Med.)  the  discharge  from  a  wound. 
Quitter  bone  (Vet.)  a  hard  round  swelling  on  the  coronet, 

between  a  horse's  heel  and  the  quarter. 
QUO  Jure  (Laic)  a  writ  which   lies  for  him  who  has  land 
wherein  another  challenges  common  of  pasture  time  out  of 
mind,  to  compel  the  challenger  to  show  by  what  right  or 
title  he  challenges  it.     Bri/t.   c.  .'59  ;  F.  N.  B.    128;  Rrg. 
Orig.  1.56. —  Quo  niiuus,  a  writ  which  lies  for  one  who  has 
a  grant  for  housebote  and  haybote  in  another  man's  wood. 
Old  Sat.  Brev.  liS. —  Quo    JVarranto,  a  writ  against  one 
who  usurps  a  franchise  of  the  king's,  or  who  intrudes  him- 
self as  heir  into  land.      Old  Nat.  Brev.  149  ;  2  Inst.  282. 
QUOAD  Hoc  (Laxv)  a  terra  used  frequently  in  law  reports 
to  signify  that  "  as  to  the  thing  named,"  the  law  is  so,  &c. 
QUOD  clerici  benejiciati,  cSc  (Laiv)  a  writ  to  exempt  a  citrk 
of  the  chancery  from  contribution  towards  the  proctors  of 
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the  clergy  in  parliament. — Quod  clerici  non  eliganltir  in  of- 
Jicio  balivi,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  clergyman  who  is  chosen 
as  bailiff  or  beadle,  or  to  any  other  office. —  Q_aod  ei  dejhr- 
ciat,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  tenant  against  him  who  entered 
and  took  away  the  land  recovered.  Stat.  JVestm.  2,  c.  4' ; 
]ieg.  Orlg.  171 ;  New  Nut.  Brev.  272,  &c. —  Quod permittnt, 
a.  writ  for  the  heir  of  him  that  is  disseized  of  common  of 
pasture,  against  the  heir  of  the  disseizor. — Quod  persona  nee 
prebendarii,  a  writ  which  lies  for  spiritual  persons  distrained 
in  their  spiritual  possessions  for  the  payment  of  a  tax  called 
the  25tli,  with  the  rest  of  the  parish.     F.  N.  B.  176. 

QUODLIBE'TICAL  Questions  [Lit.)  questions  ingeniously 
disputed  pro  and  coii. 

QUOD  perwittat,  Sfc.  (Latxi)  vide  Quod. 

Qvoo  persona,  Sfc.  (Law)  vide  Quod. 

QUOIL  (Mar.)  vide  Coil. 

QUOIN  (Gunn.)  a  loose  wedge  of  wood,  which  is  put  in 
below  the  breech  of  a  cannon,  to  raise  or  depress  it  more 
or  less. 

QUOIN'S  (Arc/lit.)  stones  and  bricks  placed  in  the  corners  of 
a  building.     When  these  stand  out  beyond  the  rest  of  the 


wall,  with  their  edges  chamfered  off,  they  are  called  nislk 

quoins. 
Quoins  (Print.)  small  wedges  of  wood  used  in  locking  up 

forms. 
QUOIT  (Sport.)  a  round  iron  to  play  with,  by  pitching  it  to 

a  certain  distance. 
QUO  JU'llE  (Law)  yide  Quo. 
QUO  MINUS  (Law)  vide  Quo. 
QUO'NIAM  altachiamenta  (Law)  one  of  the  oldest  books  of 

the  Scotch  law ;  so  called  from  the  two  first  words  of  the 

volume. 
QUO'IIUM  (Law)  i.  e.  of  whom;  a  term  applied  to  justices 

of  the  peace,  who  in  the  commission  are  particularly  named 

to  be  of  the  number  before  whom  all  matters   of  import- 
ance must  be  transacted. 
QUO'TA  (Law)  a  share  or  contribution. 
QUOTI'DI  AN  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  fever  which  seizes  and 

terminates  every  day,  with  an  intermission  of  some  hours. 
QUO'TIENT  (Arilh.)  the  result  of  the  operation  of  division ; 

so  called  because  it  shows  guoties,i.e.  liow  often  the  divisor 

is  contained  in  the  dividend. 
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R.  as  a  number,  denoted  80;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  R. 
80,000. 

R.  (Grdni.)  stands  for  Rex,  Recipe,  &c.  [vide  Abbrevia- 
tion.'i] 

R.  (Algeb.)  or  Jl,  stood  formerly  for  Radix,  or  root  of  any 
quantity. 

TO  RABA'TE  (Falcon.)  a  term  applied  to  a  hawk  when  upon 
a  motion  of  the  hand  she  leares  off  pursuing  her  prey,  or 
quarry,  and  recovers. 

RA'BBET  (Carpent.)  a  deep  groove  or  channel  cut  in  apiece 
of  timber  longitudinally,  to  receive  the  edge  of  a  plank, 
or  the  ends  of  several  planks,  that  are  to  be  fiistened 
therein. 

RA'BBETING  {Carpent.)  the  planing  or  cutting  of  channels 
or  grooves  in  boards,  &c. 

Rabbeting  (Mar.)  the  letting  in  of  the  planks  of  a  ship  into 
the  keel,  which  in  the  rake  and  run  of  a  ship  is  hollowed 
away,  that  the  planks  may  join  the  closer. 

RABBI  (Throl.)  or  rabbin,  a  doctor  in  the  Jewish  law. 

RA'BIjINIST  (Tltcol.)  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  the  rabbins. 

RA'BBIT  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  of  the  hare  tribe,  the 
Lejms  cuniculus  of  Linna;us,  that  is  18  inches  long,  with 
the  hind  legs  shorter  than  the  body,  forms  winding  burrows, 
keeps  in  its  hole  by  day,  and  seeks  its  food  of  grain  or  ve- 
getables in  the  evening  or  the  morning.  The  female  is 
gravid  30  days,  and  brings  from  four  to  eiglit  young  seven 
times  a  year. 

RABDOI'DES  suturn  (Anat.)  the  sagittal  suture. 

KA'BDOMANCY  (Ant.)  fxafo/Acarui,  a  sort  of  divination 
by  means  of  rods,  according  to  their  manner  of  falling 
when  they  were  set  up. 

RA'BINET(f/';^HH.)  the  smallest  field-piece  but  one,  being  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  bore,  five  feet  and  a  half 
long,  requiring  a  charge  of  six  ounces  of  powder,  and 
weighing  three  hundred  pounds. 

RACCOO'N  (Zool)  an  animal  of  the  badger  tribe,  the  Ursus 
lotor  of  Linnxus,  which  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Ame- 


rica, in  hollow  trees,  washes  its  food,  and  carries  it  to  its 
mouth  with  its  fore  paws,  has  an  exquisite  smell  and  touch, 
a  tenacious  memory,  and  sleeps  during  the  day.  The  fe- 
male brings  forth  two  or  three  young. 

RACCOURCr  (Her.)  the  same  as  Coupe. 

RACE  (Sport.)  a  game  which  consists  in  running  on  foot  or 
horseback  a  certain  course  for  a  premium  or  reward. 

Race  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  a  strong  rippling  tide  or  cur- 
rent; as  Portland  Race,  which  is  caused  by  the  projection 
of  the  land,  with  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  over  which 
the  tide  flows. 

RACE'ME  (Bot.)  vide  Raccmns. 

RACE'MUS  (Bot.)  originally  signified  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  or  other  berries,  but  is  now  employed  to 
denote  a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of 
a  peduncle  with  short  lateral  branches,  as  in  1'itis, 
the  Vine,  Ribcs,  the  Currant,  &c.  A  raceme 
may  be  simple,  or  compound,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  one-sided,  erect,  loose,  hanging  down. 

RACHE'TUM  (Law)  the  compensation  for  a  theft ; 
the  same  as  Theft-Bole. 

RACHIA'LGIA  (Med.)  from  ('ix''^!  '''e  spine,  and  aAyo;,  a 
pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  spine. 

RACIIIS  (Bot.)  from  the  Greek  p'<<;k'5,  the  spine,  or  baek- 
bone ;  a  filiform  receptacle  connecting  florets  longitudi- 
nally into  a  spike,  as  in  Panicum,  Crus  corvi,  Crus  galli, 
Loliuni,  and  other  grasses. 

RACIIl'T/E  (Anat.)  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  back. 

RACHITIS  (Med.)  the  rickets;  a  disease  so  called  from 
fcexf;,  the  spine,  because  it  was  supposed  to  originate  i»  a 
fault  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  is  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class 
Cachexitv,  Order  Iniumcscenticc. 

RACK  (Mar.)  in  French  rnfeau,  a  frame  of  timber,  contain- 
ing several  sheaves,  to  direct  tho  sailors  to  the  respective 
ropes  passing  thro<ugh  it. 

Rack  (PoUt.)  an  engine  of  torture,  particularly  used  for  ex- 
torting confession. 

Rack  (.Mech.)  a  wooden  frame  to  hold  fodder  for  cattle. 
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Rack  {Man.)   a  pace  in  which  a  horse  neither  trots  nor  i 
ambles.  j 

RACKET  {Sport.)  or  Raquette,  the  bat  b)'  whicli  a  tennis- 
ball  is  strucli ;  or  the  game  itself. 

RACK-RENT  {Law)  the  full  value  of  the  land  let  by  lease, 
payable  by  the  tenant  for  life  or  years. 

RACK-\'INTAGE  {Com.)  a  second  vintage,  or  voyage  made 
by  merchants  for  racked  wines,  i.  e.  wines  drawn  from  the 
lees. 

RACO'MA  (Bot.)  the  Trianthema  pentandria  of  Linnaeus. 

RADERMA'CHIA  (Bol.)  the  Atiocarpus  incassa  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

RADL^i'US  {Anat.)  two  muscles  of  the  wrist,  called  ex- 
ternus  and  infcrtius,  one  of  which  serves  to  bend  it,  and 
the  other  to  stretch  it. 

RA'DIAL  curve  (Geom.)  curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  the  or- 
dinates  of  which  appear  like  so  many  semidiameters. 

RA'DL^NTpow/  (Opt.)  or  radiating  point,  any  point  from 
which  rays  proceed. 

Radiant  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  charge  when  it  is  repre- 
gented  with  nxys  or  beams  about  it. 

RADLATE  [Hot.)  vide  Radiatus. 

RADIA'TION  {Opt.)  the  darting  or  shooting  forth  rays  of 
light  as  from  a  centre. 

RADIA'TUS  {Bot.)  radiate;  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  or 
flower ;  corolla  radiata,  Jlos  radiatus,  a  radiate  corolla  or 

,  flower,  a  kind  of  compound  flower  in  the  Class  Si/ngenesia, 
consisting  of  a  disk,  in  which  the  corollets  or  florets  are 
tubular  and  regular,  and  of  a  ray,  in  which  the  florets  are 
irregular.  The  latter  are  most  commonly  ligulate,  as  in 
Sunflower,  Daisy,  iS:c. ;  but  sometimes  tubular,  although 
irregular,  as  in  Centaurea ;  sometimes  they  are  naked,  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  Artemisia  gnaphalium. 

RA'DICAL  (Chem.)  what  is  considered  as  constituting  the 
distinguishing  cliaracter  of  an  acid,  by  its  union  with  oxy- 

.  gen,  or  the  acidifying  principle.  It  signifies  nearly  the 
same  as  base  ;  thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

Radical  moisture  (Med.)  the  fundamental  juices  of  the  body, 
said  to  nourish  and  preserve  the  natural  heat,  as  oil  does  a 
lamp. 

Radical  sign  {.4lgeb.)  the  sign  of  the  root  of  any  number  or 
quantity  formed ;  thus,  as  \'a,   ^/a,    */a,  &c.  denoting  the 

.  square  root,  cube  root,  and  biquadratic  root  of  any  quan- 
tity a,  &c.  When  it  is  a  compound  quantity  whose  root  is 
to  be  expressed,  it  is  put  in  a  parenthesis,  and  the  sign  pre- 
fixed thus,  \/{a-  +  L^)  means  the  cube  root  of  the  sum 
a''  +  b'',  which  is  also  thus  expressed,  i^  a-  +  l/'.  The  figure 
for  the  square  root,  is  generally  omitted,  V  being  mostly 
written  for  \/a. 

Radical  question  {.Istrol.)  a  question  proposed  when  the 
lord  of  the  ascendant  and  lord  of  the  hour  are  of  one  na- 
ture or  triplicity. 

RADICA'LIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  and  a  peduncle  ; 
Jhlium  radicale,  a  leaf  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
root ;  pcdunculus  radicalis,  a  radical  or  root-peduncle  very 
similar  to  a  scape,  but  sustaining  only  one  flower. 

RA'DICANS  {Bot.)  rooting  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  and  a 
stem  \  Jhlium  radicans,  a  leaf  shooting  forth  roots,  as  in 
some  aquatic  plants;  caulis  radicans,  a  stem  bending  to  the 
earth,  and  striking  root,  though  not  creeping. 

RADICA'TUS  (Bot.)  rooted,  or  taken  root;  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  and  a  scape,  very  similar  in  meaning  to  radicans. 

RADI'CULA  (Bot.)  a  radicle  or  fibre  ;  the  fibrous  part  of  a 
root,  by  which  the  stock,  or  main  body,  of  it  is  terminated. 
It  serves  particularly  to  imbibe  nourishment  for  the  support 
of  the  vegetable. 

Radicula  is  also  the  name  of  the  Sisymhrium  lerrcstre  of 
Linna;us. 

RA'DIOLA  (Bot.)  the  Linnm  radiola  of  Linnsus. 
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RADIO'METER  (Mech.)  another  name  for  Jacob's  staff,  an 
instrument  for  taking  altitudes. 

RA'DISH  {Bot.)  a  well-known  garden  vegetable,  the  Ra- 
phanus  of  Linnaus,  an  annual,  which  is  so  called  from 
radix,  a  root,  because  its  root  is  the  esculent  part. — Horse 
Radish,  the  Cochlearia  nrmoracca,  a  perennial. 

RA'DIUS  (Opt.)  a  ray  or  beam  of  light. 

Radius  {Geom.)  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  In  trigonometry  this  radius  is 
sometimes  called  the  Sinus  iotiis,  or  Whole  Sine. 
Radius  of  curvature  is  the  radius  of  a  circle 
having  the  same  curvature  in  a  given  point  of 
the  curve  with  that  of  the  curve  in  that  point ; 
thus,  suppose  C  B  to  represent  a  thread,  by 
whose  evolution  from  off  the  curve  A  C,  upon 
which  it  was  wound,  the  curve  A  B  is  formed, 
which  is  cut  by  another  curve  at  the  point  B,  then  B  C  is 
the  radius  of  curvature. 

Radius  (Mech.)  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  which  issues  from  the 
middle  like  a  ray  from  the  centre. — Radius  astronomicus, 
the  Fore-Staff,  or  Cross-Staff,  an  instrument  for  taking  al- 
titudes.— Radius  vector,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  foixe  in  any  curve  in  which  a  body  is  supposed  to  move 
by  a  centripetal  force  to  that  point  of  the  curve  where  the 
body  is  supposed  to  be. 

Radius  (Bot.)  a  ray  ;  the  exterior  part  of  a  compound  co- 
rolla. 

Radius  (Anat.)  the  bone  of  the  forearm  ;  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  like  the  ulna,  alongside  of  which  it  lies, 
and  forms  with  it  what  is  termed  the  brachium,  or  fore-arm. 

Radius  (Astrol.)  the  configuration  or  aspect  of  two  stars. 

RA'DIX  (Bot.)  from  the  Greek  ^xi\l,  a  branch,  Fi^.i. 
which  is  a  variation  of  pi^!<,  a  root ;  that  organ  of  fffjj 
a  vegetable  through  which  it  draws  its  nourish-  V\[|!' 
ment.  In  most  plants  it  enters  the  earth,  but  in  jM 
some  it  adheres  to  extraneous  bodies,  which  serve  I  1 
for  its  point  of  attachment,  as  in  lichens,  and  |;  I 
some  tuberous  roots  ;  and,  lastly,  in  some  it  pe-  |'  ) 
netrates  the  substance,  on  which  it  fixes  itself, 
as  in  the  Viscum,  Loranthus,  &c.  A  root  is  dis- 
tinguished, as  respects  its  duration,  into  An-  '/ 1  ' 
nual,  Biennial,  and  Perennial;  as  respects  its  form,  ''«  I 
into  the  fibrous,  as  ^fig.  1  ;  fusiform,  as  Jig.  2  ;  /I  [ 
prcEniorse,  creeping,  jointed,  toothed,  globular,  /I  ^ 
tuberous,  as^^.  3  ;  fascicled  or  bundled,  palmate,  f;  \ 
bulbous,  asjg.  4  ;  granulate,  tunicated,  &c.  [vide  M  v 
Botany,  Annual,  &c.]  ;  as  respects  its  substance,  '^'.  \ 
into  the  bulb,  tuber,  fibre,  and  fibril,  fvide  Bulb,  vXA  ^ 
&c,]  ■    .      '         '  '     ^1\'^ 

Fig.  4. 
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Radix  is  also  the  name  of  several  plants,  as — Radit  cava, 
the  Fumaria  bulbosa  of  Linnaeus. — Radix  mustela,  the 
Ophroxylum  serpentinum.  —  Radix  toxicaria,  the  Criitum 
asiaticum.  — Radix  vesicatoria,  the  Plumbago  rosea. 

Radix  (Algeb.)  \\i\e  Root. 

Radix  (Astrol.)  the  groundwork  from  which  ig  inferred  the 
reason  of  computing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
respect  to  soma  person. 

Radix  (Gram.)  a  primitive  or  original  word. 

RAERS  o/"  a  cart  (Mech.)  the  rails  on  the  top  of  it. 
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RAFFLE-NET  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  fishing  net. 
RAFT  {Mar.)  a  float  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  planks  or 
pieces  of  timber  (astened  together  side  by  side. — Rnft-purt, 
a  square  Iiole  cut  through  the  buttock,  and  sometimes  in 
the  bow,  of  some  merchant  ships. 
UA'FTER  [Carpoit.)  a  piece  of  timber  for  building. 
RAG  (Sport.)  a  company  or  herd  of  young  colts. 
RA'G-BOLTS  {Mar.)  iron  pins  full  of  jags  or  barbs  on  both 

sides. 
R.-^G-STONE  {Min.)  a  coarse  kind  of  gravel. 
RA'GEMAN  {Law)  a  statute  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  whereby  justices  were  as- 
signed by  the  king  and  his  council  to  hear  and  determine 
all  complaints  of  injuries  done  throughout  the  realm. 
RAGGED  HA'VVK   [Falcon.)  a  hawk  that  has  its  feathers 

broken. 
RAGGED  RO'BIXE  (Z?o«.)  the  Lychnis  fos  cuculi  oi  Lm- 

na:us,  a  perennial. 
RAGGU'LED  {Her.)  vide  Ra^ided. 

RAGO'T  (Man.)  a  horse  that  has  short  legs,  a  broad  croup, 
and  a  strong  thick  body;  it  is  different  from  a  coussat, 
which  has  a  thicker  neck. 
RAGU'LED  (Her.)  Ragiili/,  or  Baggided ;  an  r„^     ■  ■ 
epithet  for  any  bearing  that  is  ragged  or  un-  k,  ^3  ..' 
even,  like  the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree  lopped  ,..^.   Ife." 
of  its  branches,   so  that  only  the  stumps  are  r,  "      "=^ 
seen.     One  of  the  lines  of  partition  is  termed  f        v^ 
raguled    from   its  shape,    as   in   the  annexed  **!=— s^^p— s! 
figure.     "  He  heareth  gules  a  bend  of  the  limb 
of  a  tree  raguled  and  trunked  argent,  by  the  name  of  Pen 
ruddock,  of  Hertfordshire." 
A  cross  raguled  seems  to  be  made  up  of  two 
trunks  of  trees  without  their  branches,  of 
which  tliey  show  only  their  stumps,  as   in 
the  annexed  figure.     "  Ermine,  a  cross  ra-   '•'j^aim. 
gu\y  gules."  *;♦/ 

RA'GUSINE  {Com.)  a  dollar  equal  to  about  3s. 

sterling. 
RA'GWORT  (Bot.)  the  Senecio  squalidus  of  Linnaeus,  an 

annual. 
RA'IA    {Ich.)   a  genus  of  fishes  of   the   Chondropterigious 
Order. 

Generic  Character.  Spirac/es  five  on each'side;  head smaU, 
pointed,  not  distinct  from  the  body;  mouth  beneath, 
transverse ;  body  broad,  thin,  flat. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are,  the — Rain  rubiis,  the 
Rough  Ray. — Riiia  torpedo,  the  Electric  Ray. — Raia 
bahis,  the  Skate. — Raia  fullonica,  the  Fuller  Ray. — 
Raia  clnviila,  the  Thornback,  &c. 
RA'JAII  {I'olit.)  an  Indian  prince,  fonnerly  tributary  to  the 

mogul. 
RAJA'NI.\   {Bol.)    a   genus   of  plants,    Class   22   Dioecia, 
Order  6  Hcxandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cat,,  perianth  one-leaved,  six-parted. 
— Con.  none. — Stam.  in   the  ma\c, Jilamenls  six;    an- 
thers simple. — I'isT.  in  the  female,  germ  inferior,  com- 
pressed ;  styles  three  ;    stigmas  blunt. — Peu.  in  the  fe- 
male, capsule  membranaceous  ;  seed  single. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  climb   by  means  of  a  stem 
twisting  towards   the   lelt,  and   have   a   tuberous   root. 
The    principal    species   are  the    Ragania,  hastata,  air- 
data,  Sfc. 
RAIL    (Orn.)   Landrail,   or   Crake,  a  migratory  bird,    the 
Ralliis  of   Liimxus,    which   inhabits   the  sedgy  jjlaccs   of 
Europe ;  is  'Jr.  inches  long,  runs  swiftly  along  the  grass, 
but  flies  heavily  with  its  feet  hanging  down,  feeds  on  in- 
sects and  seeds,  grows  prodigiously  fat.     Its  note  is  harsh, 
resembling  the  word  crclc,  ere!:,  whence  it  takes   its  name 
of  Crake.     It  lays  from  12  to  16  eggs,  in  the  dry   grass, 
of  a  dirty-white  colour ;  and  its  flesh  is  very  excellent. 
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RAIL-WAY  (Archit.)  a  road  constructed  with  iron  tracks 
for  the  carriage-wheels,  for  diminishing  the  draught  of  the 
horses. 

RAILS  (Carpent.)  a  wooden  fence  to  enclose  a  place. 

RAIN  {Nat.)  a  vapour  exhaled  by  the  sun,  which  falls  in 
drops  on  the  earth. — Rain-bow,  or  Iris,  a  meteor  in  form 
of  a  party-coloured  arc,  exhibited  in  a  rainy  sky,  opposite 
to  the  sun,  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  his  rays  in 
the  drops  of  falling  rain. — Lunar  Rain-bow,  a  similar 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  moon,  from  the  refraction 
of  her  rays  in  the  drops  of  rain  in  the  night, — Marine 
Rain-botv,  a  pha;nomenon  sometimes  observed  in  an  agi- 
tated sea,  when  the  wind  carrying  the  tops  of  the  waves 
up  aloft,  and  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  them  they  are 
refracted. 

RAIN-BOW  (Her.)  is  sometimes  borne  in  the 
escutcheon,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.     "  He 


beareth  argent  issuing  out  of  two  petit  clouds  ^; 


in  less  azure  a  rain-bow,  in  the  nombril  point 
a  star,  proper,  name  Pont." 

RAIN-GAGE  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  quantit}'  of  rain  that  falls. 

TO  RAl.SE  a  siege  (Mil.)  to  give  up  the  siege. 

TO  Raise  (Mar.)  to  elevate  any  distant  object  at  sea  by  a 
gradual  approach  towards  it  in  distinction  from  laying  it 
[vide  To  Lay'] 

TO  Raise  a  purchase  (Mech.)  to  prepare  certain  instruments, 
or  machines,  so  that  by  their  mutual  effects  they  may 
overcome  the  weight  or  resistance  opposed  to  them. 

TO  Raise  a  plan  (Fort.)  to  measure  with  cords  and  geo- 
metrical instruments  the  length  of  the  lines  and  the  capacity 
of  the  angles,  in  order  to  represent  them  upon  paper,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  their  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

TO  Raise  {Man.)  to  make  a  horse  work  at  curvets,  caprioles, 
pesades,  &c. ;  also  to  place  his  head  right  and  make  him 
carry  well,  so  that  he  may  not  carry  low  or  arm  himself. 

RAl.SE D  in  F/esh  {Falcon.)  when  the  hawk  prospers  or 
grows  fat. 

RAI'SER  (Carpent.)  a  board  set  on  edge,  under  the  foreside 
of  a  step  or  stair. 

RAISING  ;)/fCfs  [Carpent.)  pieces  that  lie  under  the  beams 
or  over  the  posts  and  puncheons. 

RAI'TING  (Mech.)  or  rating,  the  laying  of  hemp,  flax, 
timber,  &c.  when  green,  in  a  pond  or  running  water  to 
season  them  for  use. 

RAKE  (Mar.)  in  French  quete,  or  elaticement ,  the  projection 
of  the  upper  parts  of  a  ship  at  the  height  of  the  stem  and 
stern  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  keel,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing  so  much  of  her  hull  as  hangs  over  both  ends  of 
her  keel.  The  Rake  is  also  the  inclination  of  the  masts, 
from  a  perpendicular  direction  with  the  V.cc\.— Rake  AJl 
or  Abaft,  the  rake  of  the  stern. — Rake  of  the  Rudder,  the 
hindermost  part  of  it. 

TO  Rake  a  Ship  (Mar.)  to  canonade  a  ship  on  the  stern  or 
the  head  so  that  the  balls  shall  scour  the  whole  length  of 
her  decks. 

RAKEE'  (Falcon.)  a  term  used  of  a  hawk  that  flies  out  too 
far  from  the  fowl. 

RAKING  a  Horse  [Vet)  drawing  his  ordure  with  the  hand 
out  of  his  fundament. 

RAKINCi-TABLE  (Archit.)  a  member  hollowed  in  th« 
square  of  a  pedestal,  or  elsewhere. 

RALLENTA'NDO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  expression,  implying 
that  the  time  of  the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to 
be  gradually  decreased. 
RA'LLUS  {()rn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  Gralla. 

Generic  Character.     Bill  thickish   at  the  base ;  body  com- 

pressed;   /«// short ; /erf  four  toed. 
Specie).      Birds  of   this  genus   inhabit  sedgy    places  in 
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Europe :  the  principal  species  are.  as  follow — the  Rnllits 
crex,  the  Crake  or  Land  Hail. — Rallus  aquatkus,  Brook 
Ouzel,  or  Water  Rail. — Rallus  porzana,  the  Spotted 
Gallinule. — Rallus  carolinus,  the  Soree. — Rallus  philip- 
pensis,  Phillippine  Kail. 
RAM  (Ant.)  vide  Aries. 
Ram  (Astron.)  vide  Aries. 

Ram  {Her.)  there  are  but  few  examples  of  the 
ram  borne  whole,  but  several  of  it  borne  in 
part,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  "  He  beareth 
sa/j/e  a  chevron  between  three  ram's  heads 
couped  argent,  by  the  name  of  Ramsey." 
Ram's  Head  (Mccli.)  an  iron  lever  to  heave  up 

great  stones  with. 
Ram's  Head  (Mar.)  a  great  block  or  pully  into  which   the 

ropes  called  halliards  are  put. 
Ram's  Hum  (Fort.)  a  name  given  by  Belidor  to  the  tenailles. 
RA'MADAN  (Theol.)  a  sortof  Z,e«/  observed  by  the  Maho- 
metans with  great  rigour. 
RA'MAGE  (Bot.)  boughs  or  branches  of  trees. 
Ramage  Haivk  (Falcon.)  a  wild  hawk  that  has  been  long 

among  the  boughs,  or  is  just  taken  from  the  aerie. 
RAME'NTUM  (Dot.)  signifies  literally  gold-dust,  chips,  &c. 
but,  in  application  to  plants,  it  is  employed  to  denote  the 
small  loose  scales  that  are  frequently  found  on  the  stems  of 
vegetables. 
RA'5lEQUINS  (Cook.)  small  slices  of  bread  covered  with  a 

farce  of  cheese. 
RA'MEUM  (Bot.)  the  Urtica  trxtuans  o(  L,\ax\?£ns. 
RA'MEUS  (Dot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or  a  peduncle  ;  Jhlium 
rameum,    a   branch-leaf;    pedunculus    rameu.s,    a    branch- 
peduncle  ;  a  leaf  or  peduncle  growing  from  a  branch. 
RAMIFICATION   (Anat.)  the  spreading  of  small  vessels 
which  issue  out  from  one  large  one :  thus  the  several  small 
branches  of  the  Aorta  are  called  its  ramifications. 
RAMIFICATIONS  (Paint.)  figures  resembling   boughs  or 

branches. 
RAMI'NGUE  {Man.)  a  restive  horse  that  resists  or  cleaves 

to  the  spurs. 
RAM-LINE   (Mech.)  a  long  line  in  mast-making,  used  to 

gain  a  straight  middle  line  on  a  mast  or  tree. 
RA'MMER  (Mecli.)  an  instrument  for  driving  stones  or  piles 
into  the  ground,  or  for  driving  the  charge   of  a  cannon 
home. 
RAMONTCHI  (Dot.)  the  Flacourtia  ramontcJd  of  L.mmeus. 
RA.MO'SUS  (Bot.)  branched,  an  epithet  for  a  root  or  stem 
having  lateral  divisions,  wherefore  ranwsissinius  in  the  su- 
perlative degree  is  put  for  very  much  branched. 
RA'MPANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  beast  when  it  stands 
directly  upright  on  its  hinder  leg,  as  in  fig.  J ,  in  distinction 
from  the  saliant,  when  the  animal  stoops  forward,  as  in 
R..  1.  Fi'j.  2.  Fitr.  3.  K?.  4. 


fig.  2. —  The  Lion  Rampant,  as  it  betokens  vigour  and 
courage,  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  bearings.  When  the 
lion  stands  upright  on  his  hinder  legs,  looking  full-faced, 
as  in  fig.  3,  it  is  called  Rampant  Gardant,  in  distinction 
from  the  Rampant  Regardant,  when  the  beast  looks  be- 
hind, as  in  fig.  i. 

HAMPANT-GARDANT  (Her.)  and  Regardant,  [vide 
Rampant'\ 

ElA'iMPART  {Fort.)  in  French  Rempart,  a  massy  bank  or 
elevatioD  of  earth  round  a  place  to  cover  it  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 
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Rampart,  a  void  space  left  between  the  wall  of  the  city 

and  the  next  houses. 
RAMPHA'STOS   (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  P/c^. 
Generic   Character.      Bill   enormous ;    nostrds  behind  the 
base  of  the  bill ;  tongue  feathered  at  the  edges ;  Jeet 
mostly  climbers. 
Species.     Birds  of  this  genus,  known    in   English  b\'  the 
name   of  the    Toucan,    principally  inhabit  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America.     The  species  are  distinguished 
mostly  by  their  colour. 
RA'MPONS  (Bot.)  the  Campanula  rapunculus  of  Linnaeus. 
RA.MROD  {Gun.)   the  stick  or  rod  of  iron  used  in  charging 

a  piece,  to  drive  home  the  powder  and  shot. 
RAM'S  Head,  S^c.  (Mech.)  vide  Ram. 
RA'MSONS   (Bot.)   the  Allium  sub-hirsutum  of  Linnjeus. 
RA'.MULUS  (Bot)  a  branchlet,  or  subdivision  of  a  branch. 
RA'MUS  (hot.)  a  branch,  or  subdivision  of  the  stem. 
RAN  (Mech.)  a  term  used  in  rope-making  to  imply  twenty 
cords  of  twine  wound  on  a  reel,  every  cord  being  so  parted 
by  a  knot  as  to  be  easily  separated. 
RANA   (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Amphibia,  Order 
Reptilia. 

Generic  Character.     Bodij  four-footed,  naked  ;  tail  gene- 
rally none  ;  hind  legs  longer  than  the  fore. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  names  of  the  Toad  and  the  Frog  ;  the  prin- 
cipal species  are — the  Rana  bufo,  the  Common  Toad. — 
Rana  bombina,  the  Laughing  Toad. — Rana  rubeta,  Nat- 
ter Jack. — Rana   ridibunda,    the  Jocular   Toad. — Rana 
variabilis,  the  Changeable  Toad. — Runa  temporaria,  the 
Common  FVog. — Rana  arborea,  the  Tree   Frog. — Rana 
maxima,  the  Great  Frog. — Rana  esculenta,  the  Esculent 
Frog. 
RAN.E   MORSUS  (Bot.)  the  Hydrocharis  of  Linna?us. 
RANANI'TES   (Theol.)  a  sect  among  the  Jews  so  called 
from  Rana,  a  frog,  because  they  are  said  to  have  a  vene- 
ration for  frogs,  and  to  pay  them  a  sort  of  worship  because 
God  made  use  of  them  to  plague  Pharoah. 
RANA'TRA  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Xepa,  consist- 
ing of  such  insects  as  have  the  antennae  palmate. 
RA'NCID  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  oily  substances  which  have 

acquired  an  otfensive  smell  and  taste  by  long  keeping. 
RANDA'LI.^   (Bot.)  the  Eriocaulum  of  Linna;us. 
R.A'NDIA  (Dot.)  the  Gardenia  aculeata  of  Linnaeus. 
RA'NDOM   (Gun.)  a  shot  made  when  the  muzzle  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  is  raised  above  the  horizontal  line,  and  is  not 
designed  to  shoot  directly  forward. 
RANFORCE  «/«<>•  (Gun.)   \\de  Reinforce. 
RANGE  {Mar.)  a  sufficient  length  of  the  cable  drawn  in 
upon  the  deck  before  the  anchor  is  cast  loose  from   the 
bow,  that  bv   sinking  to  the  bottom  without  being  inter- 
rupted, the  flooks  may  be  forced  deeper  into  the  ground. 
— Range,  is  also  a  name  given  to  a  large  cleat  with  two 
arms  or  branches,  bolted  in  the  waist  of  ships  to  belay  the 
tacks  and  sheets  to. 
Range  (Gun.)  the  line  a  shot  describes  from  the  mouth  of 
a  piece  to  the  point  where  it  lodges. — Range,  is  also  the 
distance    which  a  bomb  or  cannon  ball  is  thrown  from 
apiece   by     the    explosion    of   gunpowder. —  Horizontal 
Range  of  a  piece   is  the  distance  at  which  the  ball  falls 
upon  an  horizontal   plane,  whatever  be  the  elevation   or 
direction  of  the  piece.    When  the  piece  is  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  horizon  it  is  called  a  right  level  or  point-blank  range  ; 
when  it  is  elevated  to  la"  it  is  said  to  have  the  utmost 
range,    and  all   other  elevations  between   0  and  45°  are 
termed  intermediate. 
Range  {Mech.)  the  beam  which  is  betwixt  two  horses  in  a 

coach. 
RA'NCiER  of  a  Forest  (Lav:)  an  ofiicer  whose  business  it  it 
to  walk  daily  through  the  forest  or  park,  and  to  present 
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all  trespasses  done  in  his  bailiwick,  at  the  next  forest-court. 
Mamv.  For.  Larv.  part  1,  c.  50,  &c. 
RA'NGES  (Mar.)  two  pieces  of  timber  going  across  from 
side  to  side,  one  aloft  on  the  forecastle,  a  little  abaft  the 
foremast,  and  the  other  in  the  beakhead,  before  the  mould- 
ings of  the  bowsprit. 
TO  Il.VNGLE   (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  gravel  is 

given  to  her  to  bring  her  to  her  stomach. 
RANGLE'ER  (Sport.)  a  kind  of  stag,  so  called  by  reason 

of  his  lofty  horns,  resembling  the  brandies  of  trees. 
RAN'TNiE  I'ma:  (Annt.)  the  frog-veins,  certain  veins  which 

appear  under  tlie  tongue. 
RANK  (Po/ll.)  the  relative  situation  which  one  man  holds 
in  respect  to  another  ;  particularly  in  application  to  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy. 
Rank  (Mil.)  the  straigiit  line  which  the  soldiers  of  a  bat- 
tiilion  or  squadron  make  as  they  stand  side  by  side. — Rank 
mid  File,  a  name  given  to  the  men  carrying  firelocks,  and 
standing  in  the  ranks,  in  which  are  included  the  corporals. 
— Ranks  and  Files,  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 

formed  by  soldiers  when  drawn  up)  for  service Doubling 

th.r  Ratilc.i,  forming  two  ranks  into  one,  which  is  frequently 

done  in  the  manoeuvres  of  a  regiment. 

RA'NKING  of  Creditors  (Law)  a  term  in  the  Scotch  law, 

implying  an  arrangement  of   creditors  according  to  the 

amount  of  their  claims. 

"  RANS  DE    VA'CHE    (Miis.)    a  favourite   air  among  the 

■   Swiss  shepherds,    which   they  play   upon   their   bagpipes 

while  tending  their  flocks. 
RA'N.SOM   (Mil.)  money  paid  for  the  redeeming  a  captive, 

or  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner  of  war. 
RA'NULA  (Med.)   from  rana,  a  frog,  an  inflammatory  or 
indolent  tumour  under   the  tongue,    so  called,  as  is  sup- 
posed, because  it  occasions  the  patient  to  make  a  croaking 
noise  like  that  of  a  frog. 
RANULA'RES  (Anat.)  the  branches  of  the  outward  jugular 

veins  which  run  to  the  tongue. 
RANU'NCULO-AFFINIS  (Bot.)  the  Ilydrocharis  of  Lin- 

nsus. 
RANU'NCULOIDES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ranunculus. 
RANUNCULO-PLATYCARPOS  (Bot.)   the  Grcelum  te- 

nuifulium. 
RANU'NCULUS  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  lictTfu-/,>c, ,  a  plant, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  because  it  delights  in  watery 
places  which  ranee,  frogs,  inhabit.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  20C ; 
Plin.  1.  25,  c.  13. 
Ranunculus,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  7  Pohjgynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five  ;  nectary  a  little  cavity  just  above  the  claw  in  each 
petal. —  Utam.  Jilanients  very  many  ;  anthers  upright. — 
PisT.  germs  numerous;  styles  none;  stigmas  reflex. — 
Per.  none ;  receptacle  connecting   the  seeds,  which  are 
very  many  and  irregular. 
Species.     The  s])ccies  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Ra- 
nunculus  Jlammula,    sen  Flammnla,    the  Lesser  Spear- 
wort. — Ranunculus   lingua.    Great    Spearwcnt. — Ranun- 
culus gramincus.  Grassy  Crowfoot. — Ranunculus  ficaria, 
Pilewort  or  Lesser  Celandine. —  Ranunculus   thora.  Kid- 
ney-leaved   Crowfoot.  —  Ranunculus    nnricnmus.    Wood 
Crowfoot  or  Goldylocks,  dtc. — But  the  Ranunculus  sccle- 
ratus,   Marsh   or   Celery-leaved   Crowfoot ;  and  the  Ra- 
nunculus aconitifolius,  Aconite-leaved  Crowfoot,  ivc.  are 
annuals.      J)od.    Pvmpl. ;     Clus.    Hist.;    Bauh.    Hist.; 
Buuh.   Pin.;     Ger.    Herb.;    Park.   Thcat.   Bot.;    Rail 
Hist.;   SiC. 
R.\NUNCui-us  is  also  the  name  of  the  Alisma  cordijolia,  Sfc. 
RA'PA  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  rapa  of  Linna;us. 
RAPA'TIA  (Bot.)  the  Mnassium  paludnsum  of  Linnaeus. 
RAPE  (But.)  the  Brassica  napus  of  Linna;us. 


RAP 

Rape  (Lnti)  a  division  of  a  county,  similar  to  that  of  a  hun- 
dred, but  often  containing  more  than  one  Imndred.  These 
Rapes  belong  to  Sussex  as  Lathes  to  Kent,  and  Wapen- 
takes to  Yorkshire,  &-c.  Rapes  and  Lathes  are  supposed 
by  Blackstone  to  be  an  intermediate  division  between  the 
Shire  and  the  Hundred.  Canibd.  Briinn. ;  Blackst.  Comm. 
vol.  i.  introd.  p.  4. — Rape  of'  the  Forest,  a  trespass  com- 
mitted  by  violence  on  the  forest.  LL.  H.  1,  apud  Bramp- 
ton. —  Rape  is  also  the  unlawful  and  carnal  knowledge 
of  a  woman  by  force,  and  against  lier  will.  LI.  Gul.  1, 
apud  Brompton  ;  Glanvil.  1.  li,  c.  G;  Bract.  1.3,  c.  28 ; 
.S7n/.  JVestm.  ],  3  Ed.  1,  c.  13;  Co.  Litt.  IIV,  &c. 
RAPH.ANIDO'.SIS  (.4nt.)  pcapccni'ds-tf^  a  punishment  among 
the  Athenians  inflicted  on  adulterers,  by  forcing  p«ip«»i5,  a 
raddish,  up  the  fundament.  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Pint. 
act  1,  sc.  2. 
RAPHANI'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Raphanus  raphanistrum  of 

Linnaeus. 
R.\'PHANUS  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  paip«.»;,  in  the  English 
Raddish,  was  called  bj'  the  Latins,  sometimes  by  way  of 
distinction,  radix,  the  Root.  Among  the  Greeks  a  dis- 
tinction was  sometimes  made  between  the  jx!px>'n,  b}'  which 
was  understood  the  raddish,  and  fx(putci;,  which,  according 
to  Aristotle,  was  synonymous  with  the  xfa,«//3ii.  Aristot. 
de  Hist.  Animal,  1.  5,  c.  18  ;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1, 
c.  4;  Varro.  de  Ling.  Lai.  1.  4;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  137  ;  PUn. 
1.  19,  c.  5  ;  Gal.  1.  2,  c.  44  ;  Athen.  1.  2  ;  Nicand.  in  Geor, 
&c. 
Raphanus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
15  Tetradynamia,  Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets  ob- 
long.— Cor.    four-petalled ;   petals  obcordate  ;    clatvs  a 
little  longer. — St  am.  filaments  six,  awl-shaped;  anthers 
simple. — PisT.  germ  oblong  ;  style  scarcely  any  ;  stigma 
capitate.  —  Per.  siliquc   oblong,    with   a  point ;   seedi 
roundish. 
Species,     The  species  are  annuals,  as — Raphanus  sativus, 
Common    Garden   Raddish.  —  Raphanus    raphanistrum, 
Raphanistrum,  scu  Rapistrum,  Wild  Raddisli. — Rapha- 
nus tenellus,  Small  Raddish,  &c. 
Raphanus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Brassica  eruca  of  Linnxus. 
RA'PHE  (Anat.)  p«ip«,  a  suture. — Raphe  ■'scroti,  the  longitu- 
dinal eminence  which  divides  the  scrotum,  passing  through 
the  perina;um  to  the  anus. — Raphe  cerebri,  the  longitudinal 
eminence  which  divides  the  Corpus  callosum. 
RAPHI'DIA   (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  Neuropterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  with  a  curved  horny  mandible ; 
stemmata  three  ;  wings  deflected  \  feelers  four.  ,  I 

RA'PIER  (Mil.)  a  long  sword  made  only  for  thrusting.  I 

R.-^'PINE  (Law)  the  taking  a  thing  violently  and  openly,  in 
distinction   from    theft,    which   is   the  taking    in   private, 
whether  with  violence  or  otherwise. 
RA'PING  (Her.)  an  epithet  formerly  used  in  blazoning  for 

ravenous  beasts  that  were  feeding. 
RAPI'STRUM   (Bot.)  the  Raphanus  raphanistrum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
RAPONTICOI'DES    (Bot.)    the  Stahalina   arhorcscens  of 

Linna;us. 
RA'PPEN  (Com.)  a  small  Swisscoin,  equal  to  about  half  a 

farthing. 
RA'PTOR  (Law)  a  ravisher  of  a  woman. 
RAPTU-H/ERET)IS  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  taking  away  an 

heir  held  in  socage.     Reg.  Grig.  163. 
RA'PUM  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  rapa  of  Linna;us. 
UAPU'NCULUS   (Bot.)  the  Campanula  rapunculus,  &C.  of 

Linna;us. 
RAPU'NTIO   ajinis    (^Bot.)   the  Chironia  Urioides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
RAPU'NTIUM  (Bot.)  i\\c  Jasione  montana  o(  Uinxveui. 
RAPU'TIA   (Bot.)  \.he  Sciurus  aromatica  oi  hinnxxxt. 


RAT 

HARE  (Pfi//.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  whose  parts  are  not  so 
closely  coiinectetl  together,  and  whicli  occupy  more  space, 
according  to  their  quantity  of  matter,  than  other  bodies ; 
it  stands  opposed  to  dense. 

RAREFACIE'NTIA  (Med.)  rarefying  medicines. 

RAREFA'CTION  (P/'i/-)  the  extension  of  the  parts  of  a 
body,  by  which  it  is  made  to  take  up  more  room  than  it 
did  before. 

RA'S.ANT  Line  o/'  Defence  (Fort.)  a  line  drawn  from  the 
point  in  the  curtain,  raising  the  face  of  the  bastion,  and 
therefore  showing  how  niucii  of  the  curtain  will  clear  and 
scour  the  defence. 

RASE  (Com.)  a  measure  of  corn,  which  is  now  disused. 

TO  Rase  {Man.)  to  gallop  near  the  ground,  after  the  man- 
ner of  race  horses. 

RASING  {Mec/i.)  the  act  of  marking  with  the  edge  of  any 
tool,  figures  upon  timber,  &c. — Rasing- Knife,  a  particular 
tool  for  racing  figures  on  wood  or  metal. 

RASH  {Med.}  a  familiar  name  for  any  papular  eruption. 

RA'SO  {Ci,ni.)  a  cloth  measure  of  Italy,  equal  to  about  half 
an  English  Ell. 

RASP  (Mecli.)  a  steel  instrument,  with  sharp  teeth,  used  in 
rubbing  down  the  rough  edges  of  different  things  that  are 
manufactured. 

RA'SP.\T011Y  (Surg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument  to  scrape  foul 
and  scaly  bones. 

RA'SPBEKRY  (Bot.)  the  Riibus  idecus  of  Linnaeus. 

RA'SURE  (Mech.)  a  name  for  the  shavings  or  raspings  of 
any  substance. 

RAT  {Zool  )  a  well  known  animal,  wliich  infests  houses,  Sec.  is 
fierce  and  voracious,  devouring  whatever  comes  in  its  way, 
even  its  own  species.  Among  the  different  kinds  of  rats  is 
the  Black  Rat,  the  Mm  ratlus  of  Linnxus,  which  is  the 
common  rat  in  England  ;  the  Brown  Rat,  the  Mns  dccn- 
manus  of  Linnseus,  a  larger  species,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Norway  Rat.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
common  rat,  and  extirpates  the  race  wherever  it  comes. 
The  Water  Rat,  the  Mas  aquntHix,  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  its  tribe  by  its  faculty  of  swimming. 
It  never  frequents  houses,  but  takes  up  its  abode  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  ditches. 

Rat  (.1/ar.)  a  place  in  the  sea  where  there  are  rapid  streams 
and  dangerous  currents. 

RA'T-TAILS  (ffi.)  a  virulent  disease  in  horses,  consisting 
of  excrescences  that  creep  from  the  pastern  to  the  middle  of 
the  shank  ;  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  rat's  tail. 

RAT.AFI'A  (Cook.)  a  delicious  liquor  made  of  the  kernels 
of  apricots,  cherries,  &c.  in  Brandy. 

RA'TAX  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  cane  that  serves  as  a  walking 
stick  or  instrument  of  correction 

RATCH  (Mccli.)  a  sort  of  wheel,  which  serves  to  lift  up  the 
detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock  strike.  1 

RATCHETS  (Mecli.)  the  small  teeth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fusee  or  barrel  that  stop  it  in  winding  up. 

RATE  (^lar.)  the  class,  degree,  or  distinction  into  which 
ships  of  war  are  divided,  according  to  their  force,  burden,  | 
&c.  as  vessels  of  the  first,  second,  &:c.  rate  up  to  the  sixth,  [ 
which  is  the  number  of  rates  into  which  the  British  navy  I 
is  divided. 

Rate  (Laiv)  a  valuation  of  every  man's  estate,  for  the 
determining  how  much  every  man  shall  pay  to  any  tax. — 
Rate-Tilhc,  a  duty  paid  by  the  owners  of  cattle,  when  kept  j 
in  a  parish  for  less  than  a  year.     F.  .V.  i?.  51.  | 

RATEE'X  (Com.)  ov  Ratten,  a  thick  woollen  stuff,  quilted: 
and  wove  on  a  loom,  with  four  treadles,  like  serges  and  I 
other  stuffs  that  have  the  weale  or  quilling. 
RATIFICA'TION  (Lav:)  signifies  in  general  confirming ; 
but  is  particularly  applied  to  the  confirmation  of  a  clerk  in  1 
a  prebend,  &c.  formerly  conferred  on  him  by  the  bishop,  i 
where  the  right  of  patronage  is  doubled.     Reg.  Orig.  SOi.  I 
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RATING  (Mar.)  the  advancement  of  deserving  seamen  to 
be  petty  officers  in  his  Majesty's  ships,  which  is  done  at 
ihe  pleasure  of  the  captain. 

RATKJAL  (Bot.)  the  Mutthiola  sc^bra  of  Linnaeus. 

RA'TIO  {Geom.j  Ai',oc,  the  mutual  habitude  or  relation  of 
two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  in  respect  to  quantity  : 
thus,  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  is  double  ;  that  of  ;J  to  1 ,  triple,  &c. 
This  is  the  definition  given  by  Euclid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  book  of  his  Elements. 

Ratio  (Law)  an  account,  as  rntionem  reddere,  to  give  &n 
account ;  but  poncrc  ad  ration- m  is  to  cite  one  to  appear  to 
judgment.      IVal^ingh.  p.  SS. 

RATION  (Mar.)  a  share  or  proportion  of  meat,  drink,  or 
forage  given  to  seamen  or  soldiers,  to  subsist  themselves 
and  their  horses  for  one  day. 

RATIONA'BILE  Citroverium  {Late)  a  name  formerly  given 
to  alimony. 

RATI0N.\'BILI  parte  bnnoium  (Imu)  a  writ  for  a  widow 
claiminsj  her  thirds.     F.  K.  B.  222;  Rrg.  Orig.  142. 

RATIONABrLIBUS(/iW.s/,5  (Law)  a  writ  for  settling  the 
boundaries  between  two  adjoining  manors.  F.N.B.  128; 
Reg.  Orig.  157. 

R.VTIONAL  (Arit/i.)  an  cpitiiet  for  numbers,  fractions, 
quantities,  itc.  which  can  be  expressed  by  common  num- 
bers, in  distinction  from  surds  or  irrational  numbers. 

Rational  Horizon  (As'ron.)  otherwise  called  the  true 
horizon,  the  plane  of  which  is  conceived  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  therefore  divides  the  globe  into 
two  equal  portions  or  hemispheres,  and  is  distmguished 
from  the  sensible  horizon.     Qvide  Horizon'^ 

RATIS  (Com.)  a  weight  used  for  diamonds,  equal  to  three 
grains  and  a  half. 

RATLINES  (Mar.)  or  Railings,  those  lines  which  make 
the  ladder  steps  to  get  up  the  shrouds  and  putlocks. 

RATT.\'N   (Bot.)  the  Calamus  ralnng  of  Linnasus. 

RATTLE  (Com.)  a  weight  of  Arabia,  equal  to  a  pound. 

Rattle,  Red  (Bot.)  the  Pedicularis  palustri'i  of  Linnjeus. 

Rattle,  Yelloiv  (Bot.)  the  Rhinanlhus  crista  galli  of  Lin- 
nsus,  an  annual. 

TO  Rattle  in  the  Sheath  (Vet.)  is  said  of  a  horse  when  he 
makes  a  noise  with  his  prepuce.  To  Rattle  is  also  said  of 
a  goat  when  it  makes  a  noise  from  the  desire  of  copulation. 

RATTLE-SNAKE  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  serpent  kind, 
the  Crctalus  of  LinnaiU'^,  the  tail  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  rattle.  This  tribe  of  animals  is  provided  also  with 
poisonous  fangs,  by  means  of  which  they  secure  and  kill 
their  prey.  The  rattle  is  composed  of  hollow  horny  joints, 
which  increase  every  year  as  far  as  forty,  and  give  notice 
of  the  animal's  approach.  Although  the  bite  of  this  animal 
is  mortal,  yet  it  seldom  makes  any  attack  unless  provoked. 

RATTLE-SNAKE-ROOT  (Bot.)  the  Polygnla  S^negalensis. 

RATTLE-SN  AKE-WEEI)  (Bot.)  the  Eryngium  aqualicum, 
a  perennial. 

RATTOO'N  (Zool.)  vide  Raccoon. 

RAV.V  pou   (Bot.)   the  Ni/ctanthtt^  hirsuta  of  Linna?us. 

R.\'VEL  Bread  {.■lrch<col.)  a  middle  sort  of  bread. 

R  WE'LINS  (Fort.)  arc  ivorks  raided  on  the  counterscarp 
before  the  curtain  of  a  place,  wliich  serve  to  cover  the 
gates  and  bridges  of  a  town.  They  consist  of  two  faces, 
forming  two  salient  angles,  and  are  defended  by  the  neigh- 
bouring bastions. 

RA'VEN  (Dm.)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  crow,  the  Cnmits 
corax  of  Linnaeus,  v.hich  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  carrion,  is 
thievish  and  noisy,  and  may  be  taught  to  speak.  It  builds 
in  high  trees  or  rocks;  the  eggs  bkieish  green,  spotted 
with  brown,  which  the  male  sits  on  by  day,  and  the  female 
by  night.  It  is  long  lived,  and  has  an  exquisite  sense  of 
smell.  The  Greenlanders  eat  the  flL■^h,  make  the  s-kins 
into  garments,  the  wings  into  brushes,  and  the  split  fea- 
thers into  fishing  lines. 
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RAUCE'DO  (Med.)  hoarseness. 

KAVEXA'LA  {Bol.)  the  Urania  speciosa  of  Linnajus. 

RA^'E^■SA'UA  (Do:.)  the  Agathuphi/llum  aromaticwn  of 
Linna-us. 

RA'VINE  (Furl.)  a  deep  hollow,  commonly  formed  by 
floods  or  violent  streams,  which  are  turned  to  considerable 
advantage  in  fortifying  any  place. 

RA'VISH.MENT  (Lan:)  the  unlawful  taking  away  either  a 
woman  or  an  heir  in  ward. —  RiirUhiieiit  cle  GnnI,  a  writ 
wliich  lay  for  the  guardian  by  kniglit's-scrvice  ;  or  in  so- 
cage, against  a  person  who  took  from  him  the  body  of  his 
ward.     /•'.  A".  B.  MO. 

RAVISSA'Nl"   (llcr.)    an    epithet  for  a   wolf, 
which,  as  in  the  aimtxed  figure,  is  in  an  half- 
raised  posture,  as  it  were,  ready  to  spring  for-  k^ 
wards  upon  its  pre}'. 

RAY  (Opl.)  a  beam  of  light,  propagated  from  a 
radiajit  point.  If  the  ray  come  directly  from 
the  radiant  point  to  the  eye,  it  is  said  to  be 
direct  ;  if  it  strike  upon  any  body,  and  is  thence  trans- 
mitted to  the  eye,  it  is  called  a  njiccted  ray ;  but  if  the 
ray,  in  its  passage  to  the  eye,  be  turned  out  of  its  direct 
course  by  passing  through  any  medium,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
refracted  ray.  Kays  are  moreover  distingui.-hed  into  pa- 
rallel,   cnnverpjug,    and   dive>gii;o ;    also   rays   of  refrac- 

^  tion,  reflection,  of  incidence,  &c.  [vide  Parallel,  Ac] 
Among  other  qualities  of  rays,  it  has  been  found  that  they 
vary  in  their  degree  of  heating  power,  and  produce  dif- 
ferent chemical  efi'ccts  on  the  metallic  salts  and  oxides, 
whence  the  solar  rays  have  been  distinguished  into  three 
kinds ;  namely,  those  which  produce  heat,  those  which 
produce  colour,  and  those  which  deprive  metallic  sub- 
stances of  their  oxygen,  [vide  Chemislrij] — Pencil  of 
Jiai/.t,  vide  Pencil. 

Ray  C'l'ilh  (Cum.)  cloth  that  has  never  been  coloured  or  dyed. 

Ray,  Principal  (Pcr.spect.)  the  perpendicular  distance  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  vertical  plane  or  table. 

RAY.\'NI.\  (Bot.)  tlic  same  as  the  Ragania. 

RAYONN'.V'NT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  or-  |^ 
dinary  that  darts  forth  rays  like  tlie  sun  when 
it  shines  forth  :  a  cross  rat/nnnant  is  one,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  which  has  rays  of  glory 
behind  it,  darting  out  from  the  centre  to  all 
the  quarters  of  the  escutcheon. 

TO  UAZE   (Man.)  \iiiii  To  Rase. 

RAZEE'  (Mar.)  the  name  of  a  two-decked  shiji,  when  the 
rou.id-house,  quarter-deck,  and  forecastle  are  cut  down 
forward  and  alt  to  the  upper  decksills,  and  in  midships 
flush  to  the  deck. 

RAZIE'RE  (Co'u.)  a  corn  measure,  equal  to  about  four 
bushels. 

RE  (Mas.)  a  syllable  used  by  Guido,  and  expressed  by  the 
letter  d  in  the  natural  scale. 

REACH  (Mar.)  the  line  or  distance  comprehended  i)c  tween 
any  two  points,  or  stations  on  the  banks  of  a  rivtr,  wherein 
the  current   flows  in  a  straight  uninterrupted  course,   as 
Woolwich  lleach,  &c. 
RE  .A. 'CUING -POST  (.^fecll.)  a  po?t  used  in  rope-making, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  four  feet 
liigh,  fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  a  rope  walk. 
RE.\'CTION  (Pl'jj.)  the  action  whereby  a  body  acted  upon 
returns  the  action  upon  the  agent.     Action  and  reaction, 
according  to  Newton,  are  invariably  equal,  tiierefore,  sup- 
posing a  body  to  be  urged  at  the  same  time,  by  ecjual  and 
contrary  forces,  it  will  remain  at  rest. 
RE.'V'DINGS   (Lit.)    the  different  manners  of  reading  the 
text  of  authors.     It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  text  of 
classical  writers. 
Reaoincs  (/.fill')  commentaries  or  glosses  on  the  lav,-  text, 
showing  the  sense  in  v.hich  it  is  taken  by  authors. 
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REA'FAN  (Archccol.)  the  banner  or  flag  of  the  Danes,  which 
bore  a  raven. 

REAFFO'RESTED  (Lflu)  a  term  applied  to  a  forest,  which, 
after  having  been  deatforested,  is  again  made  forest,  as  the 
forest  of  Dean,  by  Slat.  20,  Car.  '},  c.  3. 

RE'AL  Action  (Laii:)  vide  Action.  —  Real  Burden,  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  a  condition  imposed  on  an  estate,  which  is 
etleetual  against  crcdtors  and  heirs. — Real  Right,  theri'dit 
of  property  ;  the  Jus  in  re,  which,  whoever  has,  he  mav" 
sue  for  the  subject  itself. — Real  IVarranitice  is,  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  when  infeoffnient  of  one  tenement  is  given  in 
security  of  another. 

Real   (Com.)   vide  Rial. 

IIE.A'LE  (Mar.)  French  for  the  largest  or  principal  galley 
used  in  Catholic  countries,  particularly  that  used  by  the 
Pope, 

llE'ALGAR  (Min.)  otherwise  called  Red  OrpimenI,  a  me- 
tallic substance,  whicli  is  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  It  is  either 
native  or  factitious. — Native  Realgar  is  dug  out  of  the 
same  mines  with  orpiment,  being  of  a  cinnabarine  colour, 
smelling  like  sulphur  and  garlic  when  burrit,  and  made  up 
in  soiid  brittle  globes.  It  is  brought  from  China  in  different 
figures,  which  seem  to  be  cast  in  moulds. — Factitious  Real- 
gar is  made  of  orpiment.  melted  and  boiled  for  some  time 
in  subliming  vessels,  by  which  the  3ellow  flowers  are  raised 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessels,  and  the  mass  remaining 
at  the  bottom  becomes  of  a  red  colour  like  cinnabar.  The 
specific  gravity  of  realgar  is  3'3'384-. 

REA'LI.STS  (Phil )  a  sect  of  school  philosophers  formed  in 
opposition  to  the  Nominalists,  who  held  that  words,  and 
not  things,  were  the  .objects  of  dialectics. 

RE'ALITAS  (Phil.)  a  term  among  the  school  pliilosophers 
to  denote  that  which  has  a  full  and  absolute  being  of  itself, 
and  which  is  not  considered  as  a  i)art  of  any  other. 

TO  RE'ALIZE  (Com.)  to  convert  paper-money  into  cash  or 
lands. 

REAM  (Com.)  a  quantity  of  paper,  consisting  of  twenty 
quires. 

REA'.MING  (Mech.)  the  increasing  the  size  of  a  hole  with  a 
large  instrument  in  blockmaking. 

REAR  (Mil.)  behind,  or  hindermost ;  an  epithet  for  any 
thing  situated  behind  another,  as — Rear  0/  an  arm//,  the 
hindermost  part  of  an  army,  a  battalion,  a  regiment,  &c. 

—  Rear-guard,  a  certain  portion  of  the  army,  whicli  acts  in 
difl'erent  capacities,  for  picking  up  stragglers,  or  as  a 
body  of  reserve,  &c. — Rear-rank,  the  last  line  of  men 
that  are  drawn  up  two  or  more  deep. — Rear  Iialf-Jiles,  the 
three  hindermost  ranks  of  a  battalion  when  it  is  drawn  up 
six  deep. — Rear-front,  a  term  applied  to  a  battalion,  troop, 
or  company,  when  it  is  faced  about,  and  stands  in  that 
position. 

Rkau  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  squadron  that  is  hindermost. 

—  Rear-admiral,  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a  vice-admiral. 
TO  RicAR  a  Boar  (Sport  )  is  to  dislodge  him. 

TO  Re  All  an  end  (^Ian.)  is  when  a  horse  rises  so  high  before 

as  to  endanger  his  coming  over  with  the  rider. 
RE'ASON  (Arith.)  the  same  as  Ratio. 
RE'ASON-PIECE  (Carpent.)  or  rather  Raising-Piece,  the 

name  of  a  piece  of  timber  which  lies  under  the  beams  OB 

the  brick  or  timber  in  the  side  of  a  house. 
RE'ASONAIJLE  Aid  (Laxv)  a  duty  claimed  by  the  lord  of 

the  fee  of  his  tenants,  to  marrj'  his  daughter,  or  make  his 

son  a  knight.      Slat.  Jf'estm.  '2,  c.  "i. 
RE-ATTA'CIIMENT  (Laxv)  a  second   attachment  of  one 

formerly  attached  and  dismissed  the  court  without  day.   • 
IfE-RAPTPZlCRS  (Fee.)  vide  Aual,apli.'<ts. 
I{EU.\'TE  (Arilli.)  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  called  "  Rebate  and 

Discount,"  by  which  abatements  and  discounts,  upon  the 

payment  of  ready  money,  are  calculated. 
Rebate  (Archil.)  chamfering  or  fluting. 
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TO  Rebate    (Com.)  to  give  the  discount  or  alloivnnce  of  in- 
terest, u-hich  is  comnioiily  done  in  cases  of  prompt  payment. 
TO  Rehate  (Her.)   to  sit  an  abatement  in  an  escutclicon. 
REBA'TEMKNT  [Hey.)  the  diminution  of  figures  in  a  coEit 

of  arms. 
REBE'LLIOUS  Assnithly  (Lnxv)  a  gathering  of  twelve  or 
more  persons  with  the  intention  to  alter  any  law  or  statute, 
&c.  hy  force  of  arjus. 
REBE'LLUM  (Lnn-)  a  rejoinder,  or  replication  to  an  answer 

in  a  court  of  equity. 
REBIN'A'UE  terriim   [Archirol.)  to  give  a  second  stirring  or 

ploughing  to  land  that  lies  fallow. 
RE'BIS  [Med.)  a  word  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the  excrements. 
EEBI'SOL.\   {Med.)  a  njedicine  for  the  jaundice  made  of 

urine. 
RE'BUS  (Her.)  a  name  for  a  coat  which,  by  its  figure,  al- 
ludes to  the  name  of  a  person,  as  "  Three  salmons,"  for 
Salmon  ;  a  "  Pine-tree,"  for  Pine,  ilc. 
Rebus  (Lit.)  a  device  or  symbol  represented  in  a  picture, 

with  a  motto  alluding  to  one's  name. 
REEL 'ITER  (Lan^)  from  the  Freneh  if/W/t")-,  i.e.  rrpcllere, 
to  put  back ;  the  answer  of  a  defendant  to  the  plaintift''s 
surrejoinder:  so  likewise  if  I  grant  to  a  tenant  to  hold  with- 
out impeachment  of  waste,  and  afterwards  implead  him  for 
waste  done,  he  may  debar  me  of  this  action  by  shoeing  my 
grant,  which  is  a  rdjittlei: 

The  term  rcbu'.lcr  is  likewise  used  in  other  cases,  as  where 
a  man  bj-  deed,  or  fine,  grants  to  warranty  any  land,  or 
hereditament,  to  another;  and  the  person  making  the 
warranty,  or  his  heir,  sues  him  to  whom  the  warrant}'  is 
made,  or  his  heir,  or  assignee,  for  the  same  thing;  if  he 
who  is  sued  plead  the  deed,  or  fine,  with  warranty,  this  is 
a  ri-hvltcr. 
RECA'PTION  {Lave)  a  second  distress  of  one  formerl}'  dis- 
trained for  the  same  cause,   or  a  writ  lying  for  the  party 
thus  distrained,  in   order  that  he  niaj'  obtain  his  remedy. 
Stat.  (int.  -)-7  Edn:  3,  c.  7  ;  F.  X.  /?.  71 ,  72  ;  3  Li.^t.  1 34.. 
RECEI'PT  (Com.)  an  acquittance  or  written  acknowledge- 
ment for  money  received. 
RECEI'VER  (Lnu)  a  term  generally  applied  to  those  who 
receive  stolen  goods.     This  terra  is,  however,  applied  in  a 
good  sense,  as — Receiver  of  Rents,  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  King.      Crompt.  Jurist/.  18. — Receiver  of  the  Fines,  an 
officer  who  receives  the  monies  of  all  such  as  compound 
with  the  King  on   original  writs  issued  out  of  chancery. 
Stnt.   1   F.diL:  i,   c.  1. — Receiver   General  c^f  the  Duciiy  uf 
Lancaster,    an    officer   who   collects   all   fines,    forfeitures, 
assessments,  iS:c.  within  that  dutchy. 
Receiver   of  an   nir-p:nnp  (I'neum.)   part  of  its   apparatus, 
which  is  a  glass  vessel  placed  on  tlie  top  of  the  plate  out 
of  which  the  air  is  to  bo  exhausted. 
RECEPTA'CULUM    (Bot.)   the    Receptacle,    or  base,   by 
which   the  other  parts  of  the  fructification  are  connected ; 
it  is  distinguished  into  —  Reccptacuhim  propriuni,  a  proper 
or  peculiar  receptacle   appertaining  to  one  fructification 
oa]y.—  Receplacn/iim  commune,  a  coiimion  receptacle,  con- 
necting several  florets,  or  distinct  fructifications,  so  that  if 
any  of  them  be   removed,    an   irregularity  is   occasioned. 
Receptacles  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  Umbel,  Cyme,  Spa- 
dix,  and   Rachis,  as  well  as  in  Compound  Flowers. — Re- 
ceptacubim   Fructificationis,    common   to   botli   flower   and 
fruit. — Rcceptnculum  Jioris,  the  base  to  which  the  parts  of 
the  flower  only  are  fixed  — ReceptaculumJ'ructus,  the  base 
of  the  fi  uit  only.  —  Receptacidum   seminum,  the  base   to 
which  the  seeds  are  fixed,  as  in  Adonis.     The  receptacu- 
lum  may  also  be  nudum,  naked,  i.e.  without  chaffs,  <S;c.; 
jjunctalunt,  dotted;  piloium,  hairy;  selostim,  bristly;  palea- 
ceum,  chaffy- ;  planum,  flat ;  conrexum,  convex  ;  iubulatum, 
awl-shaped;  ovatum,  o\a\.e ;  globosum,  globular;  conicum, 
conical,  lic. 
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RECEPT.V'Rir  medici  (Med.)  those  who  set  up  fjr  phy- 
sicians upon  the  stock  only  of  recipes  which  they  have  in 
h.ind,  without  being  able  to  reason  on  their  properties  and 
effects. 

RECE'PTION  (Astro!.)  an  accidental  dignity  happening  in 
two  planets  when  they  are  received  into  each  other's 
houses. 

RECE'SSIONo/"//(c7'.y«/);o.re.5  (A&lron.)  the  same  as  Pre- 
cession. 

RECI1E.\'T  (fiport.)  a  lesson  which  huntsmen  wind  with 
the  horn  to  call  the  hounds  back  from  a  false  scent. 

RECHE'KCIIE  de  cuuvertnrc  (Carpcnt.)  French  for  the  re- 
))air  of  a  roof. 

RECrDIV.\  (Med  )  a  relapse  after  the  dise.ise  is  cured. 

RE'CIPE  (Med.)  i.e.  take;  die  name  given  to  a  physician's 
prescription,  ordering  what  medicines  an  apothecary 
should  make  up,  and  in  what  proportions. 

KECT'PERE  /('r;»»i  (Ant.)  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
the  vanquished  gladiators  who  laid  their  bosoms  bare  to 
receive  the  mortal  wound. 

REtT'PIENT  (Pneum.)  the  same  as  Receiver. 

RECPPROCAL  (Log.)  an  epithet  for  terms  which  may 
have  the  same  signification,  and  may  be  turned  either  way. 

Reciprocal  (A/geb.)  h  the  quotient  which  arises  from  di- 
viding unity  by  any  number,  or  quantity,  as  i  the  recipro- 

"l  ' 

cal  of  2,  +  of -1,  or  ~  oC  a  :  so  also  the  reciprocal  of  J^  is  -f, 

and  of  -  is  -. — Reciprocal  equation",  those  which  contain 
several  pairs  of  roots  which  are  the  reciprocal  of  each 
other:  thus,   an  equation  whose  roots  are  n      ;  b -;  c -, 

a  b  c 

&c. ;  is  called  a  reciprocal  equation. 

Reciprocal  (Poet.)  an  epithet  for  those  verses  that  run  the 
same  both  backwards  and  forwards. 

llEcirROC.\L  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  those  verbs  in  modern 
languages  which  express  the  sense  of  reflecting  on  one's 
self,  as  "  He  loves  himself,"  "  You  love  yourselves." 

Reciprocal  ^ffK)(?.s  (Gcom.)  those  in  which  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  have  the  same  ratio  in  both   -^ —  " 

figures,  as  in  the  two  rectangles  B  E  and  B  D  : 
suppose  A  B  :  D  C  : :  B  C  :  A  E  ;  then  those  E 
rectangles  arc  reciprocal. — Reciprocal  propor- 
tioii  is  when  the  reciprocal  of  the  two  last 
terms  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  quantities  of 
the  first  terms ;  or  when  the  antecedents  arc  compared  with 
the  reciprocals  of  the  consequents :  thus  in  the  four  quan- 
tities suppose  as  5  :  8 : :  21- :  l.j ;  then-  their  reciprocal  pro- 
portion is  as  5  :  8  : :  Vt  '■  -iV- — Reciprocal  ratio  is  the  ratio 
of  the  reciprocals  of  two  quantities. 

RECI'PROCALLY  (P/n/.)  an  epithet  for  quantities  when 
one  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  less :  thus,  in 
bodies  of  the  same  weight,  the  density  is  reciprocally  as 
the  magnitude,  i.  e.  the  greater  the  magnitude  the  less  the 
density. 
REClPkO'CITY  (Algeb.)  or  the  laxe  ofreciprocili/,  a  terra 
employed  by  Legcndre  in  his  "  T/iecrie  c/es  Xombrcs,"  to 
denote  the  reciprocal  law  which  subsists  between  prime 
numbers  of  dift'erent  forms,  which   is   this,  that  m  and  n 

being  prime  odd  numbers,  the  remainder  of  m  — ^ —  divided 

by  n  is  equal  to  the  remainder  of  «  — - —  divided  by  m,  if 
m  and  n  are  not  both  of  the  form,  4  nr  —  1  ;  but  if  they 
are,   then  the  remainder  of  »i — - — ,  divided  by  ?;,  is  equal 

to  — ,  the  remainder  of  «  — ^^ — ,  divided  by  m,  and  with  a 

contrarj-  sign. 
RECIPROCICO'RNUS  (Zool.)    an  epithet   for  an  animal 
3  F  2 
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that  has  the  horns  turned  backward  and  forward,  as  rams 
have. 
RECl'TAL  {LnTv)  the  rehearsal,  or   making  mention   in  a 
deed,  or  writing,  of  something  done  wliich  has  been  done 
before. 
RECITA'TION  (Lit.)  tlie  reliearsal  of  what  has  been  com- 
mitted to  memory. 
RECITATIVE  (Miis.)  a  sort  of  singing  that  approaches 
plain  pronunciation,  after  the  manner  that  dramatic  poems 
are  rehearsed  on  the  stage.  —  Recitative  accompanied,  is  that 
in  which,  besides  tlie  liass,  there  are  parts  for  other  instru- 
ments, as  violins,   hautboys,  flutes,  &c — Rccilnlive  sti/le,  a 
form  of  composition  adapted  to  the  recitative. 
RECnWrrVO  (A/».s.)  Italian  for  the   Recitative.— i?fr(Va- 
tivo  fccco,  the  Simple  Kecitative. — Rccitativo  iiistrumeittato, 
accompanied  Kecitative. 
RECT'TO  {Mux.)  an  abbreviation  for  Recitative. 
RE'CKONINCj  (Mar.)  the   estimate   of  the   quantity   of  a 

ship's  way  betwixt  place  and  place. 
TO  RECL.\I'M  (Sport.)    is    said  of  a  partridge   when  she 
calls   back   her  young. — To  reclaim  a  luauk,  to  tame  or 
make  it  gentle. 
RECL.\r.M!NG   (Law)  the  action  of  a  lord  pursuing,  pro- 
secuting, and  recalling  his  vassal,  who  had  gone  to  live  in 
another  place. 
Reclai.minc;  /////  (LatiS)  a  petition  of  appeal. 
RECLINATION  (fa  plane    (Dial.)   the   quantity   of  de- 
grees which  any  plane  lies   or  falls  backwards  from  a  ver- 
tical or  uprii;ht  piano. 
RECLINA'TUS    (Hot.)    reclined,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or 
stem;  folium  tcclinatuni,  a  leaf  bent  downwards,  so  that 
the  point  is  lower  than  the  base,  as  in  Aconilnm  Anemone ; 
caiilis  reclinalus,  a  stem  bowed  towards  the  earth,  as  in  Ficiis. 
REC°  (Mns.)  an  abbreviation  for  recitativo. 
RECO'<jNIZANCE  (Laiu)  a  bond   or   obligation    acknow- 
ledged in  some  court  of  record,  or  before  some  judge. — 
Recoirnizance  of  asiize,  the  verdict  of  twelve  men,  impan- 
nelled  on  a  jury  when  a  man  is  attainted  of  disseisin  with 
robbery. 
RECOGN'IZE'E   {Laxi)  the  person  to  whom  one  is  bound 

in  a  recognizance. 
RECO'GNlZOll  (Laiv)  one  who  enters  into  such  a  bond  or 

recognizance. 
REC'OGXl'TION    (Lau')    signifies    generally    acknowledg- 
ment, but   is  applied   particularly  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  regal  title,  as  in  the  case  of  King  James's  title  to  the 
crown  of  England   on   the   demise  of  Elizabeth,  acknow- 
ledged by  Sinl.  1,  Jac.  I. 
RECOGNi'riO'Nl"/   adnnUanJa   per   vim   et   duritiem  facia 
(Lav:)  a  writ  to  send  for  a  record  touching  a  recognizance, 
which  the   recognizer   affirms  to  have  been  acknowledged 
by   hardship   and   force ;  that   if  it  so   appear  the  recog- 
nizance may  be  disannulled.     Rc<x-  Orig    ISIJ. 
RECO'GNirOHS  (Law)  a  jury  impannelled  on  an  assize; 
so  called  because  they  acknowledge  a  disseisin  by  their 
verdict. 
RECOIL  (GntinA  the  motion  or  run  which  a  cannon  takes 

backward  when  fired. 
RECOLLE'CTS  (Kcc.)  the  minor  brethren  of  St.  Francis: 
a  congregation  of  Religious  established  about  \'>'.',0,  so 
denominated  from  the  spirit  of  recollection  which  they 
cherished  by  observing  the  rules  of  St.  Francis  in  their 
purity  and  simplicity. 
RECG"\I.MENl)ATroN  (Mil.)  a  certificate  stating  an  in- 
dividual to  be  properly  qualified  for  any  situation  in  the 
army. — linolc  if  Itecommendnlion,  a  book  of  entry  which 
is  kept  in  public  offices,  and  by  army  agents,  for  the  in- 
Heriion  <if  llie  names  of  such  officers,  or  candidates  for 
conmiissions,  as  have  been  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  fur  his  Majesty's  approbation. 
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TO  RECONNOI'TRE  (Mil.)  to  examine  by  personal  ia- 
spection,  as  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  an  enemy's 
forces. 

RECONVE'NTION  (Lan')  a  contrary  action  brought  by 
the  defendant. 

RK'CORD  (Lato)  a  public  act  enrolled,  or  an  authentic  written 
testimony  contained  in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  preserved 
in  courts  of  record.— Co!;r<  rf  Record,  any  court  which 
has  the  right  of  keeping  records  of  its  proceedings,  which 
is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  a  superior  court,      [vide  Court] 

—  Trial  by  Record,  is  that  in  which  a  matter  of  Kecord 
is  pleaded  in  any  action,  as  a  fine,  a  judgment,  and  the 
like. 

TO  Record  (Fold.)  to  tune  notes  as  a  bird  does. 

RECOIl'DA  (Lau:)  records  containing  the  judgments  in 
pleadings  and  suits  tried  before  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

RECORD  A'RI/«f/«.s  loquelam  (Lntu)  frequently  abbreviated 
Refa-lo ;  a  writ  directed  to  a  sheriff  to  remove  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  court  to  the  King's  Bench,  or  Common 
Pleas.     F.  X.  B.  71  ;  2  List.  3:i9;  AViu  \at.  Brev.  1.58. 

RECO'RDER  (Law)  recordator ;  a  person  chosen  by  the 
King's  grant  by  the  iMa3'or,  or  other  magistrates  of  a  cor- 
porate town,  having  jurisdiction  and  the  court  of  Record 
within  their  precincts,  to  be  an  associate  unto  them  for 
their  better  direction  in  matters  of  justice,  and  proceedings 
according  to  law.  The  Recorder  of  London  is  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  a  Justice  of  Peace  of 
the  Quorum ;  and  being  the  mouth  of  the  city  he  delivers 
the  sentences  and  judgments  of  the  court  therein. 

Recoudek  (^hls.)  an  old  wind  instrument  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  flute. 

RECO'RDO  et  proccsxo  mittcndo  (Law)  vide  Recordari  fa- 
cias loquelam. 

TO  RECO'V'ER  arms  (j\Iil )  a  position  of  the  firelock  when 
the  piece  is  held  with  the  lock  equal  to  the  shoulder. 

RECO'VERY  (Law)  an  obtaining  of  any  thing  by  judg- 
ment, or  trial  at  law.     Recovery  is  either  true  or  feigned. 

—  A  true  Rccovenj  is  an  actual  or  real  recovery  of  any 
thing,  or  the  value  thereof  by  judgment ;  as  if  a  man  sue 
for  any  land,  or  other  thing  moveable  or  immoveable,  and 
have  a  verdict  or  judgment  for  him. — A  feigned  Re.overi/ 
is  a  form  in  law  to  be  observed  for  the  better  assuring 
lands  or  tenements ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  discontinue 
and  destroy  estates  tail,  remainders,  and  reversions,  and 
to  bar  the  entails  thereof.     IVest.  Si/mb.  part.  2. 

RI'COU'PE  (Laiv)  a  quick  and  sharp  reply  to  a  peremptory 

demand. 
RE'CRE.MENT  (Med.)  any  superfluous  matter  in  the  blood 

or  the  body. 
Rf:rUF.MENT  (Clicm.)  a  term   applied  to  any  litjuor  which  \& 

distilled  again  several  times. 
R'ECREMENTS  (Med.)  a  general  term  for  the  juices  of 

the  body  which  are  secreted  by  means  of  the  glands,  I've. 
RECRUDESCE'NTIA  (Med.)  a  word  sometimes  used  for 

a  relapse. 
RECRU'lTS  (Mil.)  new  men  raised  to  strengthen  the  force 

of  an  army. 
RE'CTA  prixa   Regis   (Law)  the  King's  right  to  prisage,  or 

the  taking  of  one  butt  or  pipe  of  wine  before,  and  anotiier 

behind  the  mast,  as  a  custom   for  every  ship  laden  with 

wine. 
RECTA'NGLE  (Gcom)  a  right-angled  quadrilateral  figure, 

which  is  a  species  of  parallelogram  distinguished  from  the 

rhombus  by  its  angles,    which    are  all    right  angles,  and 

from  the  square  by  its  sides,  which  are  not  equal,     [vide 

Parallelogram] — Similar  Rectangles,  vide  Rrclilineal. 
Rectangle  (Arilii.)  the  same  as   product  or  factum,  thu."! 

the  rectangle  of  3  and  l-  is  ■!■  x  4  =  J  2,  and  of  o,  i  is  «  x.  b 

=  ab. 
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RECTA'NGULAR    (Geom.)    right-angled;   an    epithet  for| 
figures,  or  solids,  having  one  or  more  right  angles — Rectnn- 
giitar  section  ofn  cone,  a  term  used  by  the  ancients  before 
Apollonius  for  the  parabola. 

RECTATION  (Law)  a  claim  or  right;  or  any  appeal  to 
the  law  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  claimed  right. 

RE'CTE  [Mu^.)  a  word  signifying  forwards,  and  particularly- 
pertaining  to  the  canon. 

KECTIEICA'TION  (Chem.)  the  distilling  over  again  a  spirit 
in  order  to  make  it  more  fine  and  pure. 

Rectification  nf  curves  (Mal/i  )  is  the  assigning  or  finding 
a  straight  line  equal  to  the  curved  one,  which  is  best  per- 
formed by  the  inverse  method  of  fluxions. 

RECTlFrEH  (Mar.)  an  instrument  for  finding  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  and  rectifying  the  ship's  course. 

TO  RE'C  riFY  (Chem.)  to  distil  any  spirit  over  again,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  pure. 

TO  RfXTiFY  a  filohc  (Astron.)  to  put  the  globe  into  a  proper 
position  fur  obtaining  a  correct  answer.  To  rectify  for  the 
latitude  of  a  place,  is  to  elevate  the  pole  above  the  horizon 
as  many  degrees  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  given 
place. 

TO  Rectify  a  nativity  (Axtrol.)  to  bring  the  estimated  time 
of  the  persnn's  birth  to  the  real  and  true  one. 

RECTILI'NEAL  (Mat/i.)  or  rectilinear,  right-lined;  an  epi- 
thet for  an  angle,  or  figure,  that  is  formed  by  right  lines. 
— Similar  rectilineal  fiiriires,  are 
those  which  have  their  several 
angles  equal,  and  the  sides  about 
the  equal  angles  proportional : 
thus,  the  parellelograms  E  G 
and  H  F,  about  the  diameter  of 
the  parallelogram  A  B  C  D,  are  "        «-r  «- 

similar  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  figure  A  B  C  D. 

RECTI  MIN'O'RES  (Anat.)  two  small  muscles  of  the  head 
let  into  the  middle  of  the  Os  occipilis. 

RECTITU'DINES  (Archaol.)  rights  or  dues. 

RECTO  (Law)  or  Redo  de  Breve  ;  a  writ  of  right,  trying  both 
for  possession  and  propert}',  in  which  case,  if  the  cause  be 
lost  there  is  no  remedy.  Co.  Lit.  158.  This  writ  is  of  two 
kinds,  patent  and  close. —  Jf'rit  of  right  patent,  so  called 
because  it  is  sent  open,  is  the  highest  cf  all  others. —  Writ 
nf  right  clo^e,  is  brought  where  one  holds  lands  and  tene- 
ments by  charter  in  ancient  demesne,  &c  which  is  directed 
to  the  I'ailiff  of  the  King's  manor,  or  to  the  Lords  of  an- 
cient demesne  of  the  manor,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 
The  former  of  these  is  called  the  breve  magnum  de  recto, 
and  the  latter  hreve  pan-um  de  recto  ;  but  Glanvil  seems  to 
make  every  writ  whereby  a  man  sues  for  any  thing  due  to 
him  a  writ  of  right.  Glanv.  de  Leg.  et  Consuet.  c.  10,  &c. ; 
Britt.  c.  120;  F.  N.  B.7,  11,  &c.;  Nezv  Xnt.  Brev.  6,  &c. 
— Recto  de  advocatione  ccclesice,  a  writ  for  him  that  claims 
the  advowson  to  himself  and  his  heirs  in  fee.  F.N.  B. 30. — 
Recto  de  cudodia  terrce  el  lurredis,  a  writ  for  the  guardian  in 
socage,  or  appointed  by  the  ancestor's  will  against  a  stranger 
that  enters  upon  the  land,  and  takes  the  bodv  of  the  heir. 
F.S.B.  139;  Reg.  Grig.  \61.  —  Recto  de  'Dole,  a  writ 
whereby  a  woman  demands  her  whole  dowry.  /•"■.  N.  B. 
7,  3,  &c. ;  Co.  Lilt.  32,  38. — Recto  de  Dote  unde  nihil  hahet, 
a  writ  whereby  a  woinan,  having  a  dowry  assured,  demands 
also  her  thirds.  Old  \al.  Brev.  6  ;  Reg.  Grig.  170. — Recto 
quando  domiiius  remisit  curiam,  is  when  the  lord  in  whose 
seignory  the  land  lies,  remits  the  cause  to  the  King's 
courts.  F.  X.  B.  1*5. — Recto  dc  rationnbili  parte,  a  writ 
for  a  co-partner  to  recover  his  share.     F.  X.  B.  9;  Xew 

Nat.  Brev.    19,  20 Recto  snr  disclaimer,    this    writ    is 

grounded  on  the   statute  of  Westrain.  2,  c.  2 ;  Old  Xat. 
Brew  1.30. 

RE'CTOR  (Ecc.)  a  governor;  rector  ecclesice parocltialis,  the 
parson  of  the  parish  church  ;  he  who  has  the  charge  and 


cure  of  the  parish  churcli.     A  rector  is  entitled  to  all  the 
tithes  ;  a  vicar  only  to  the  small  tithes. 

RE'CTORY  (Ecc.)  the  parish  churcli,  parsonage,  or  spiritual 
living,  with  all  its  rights,  glebes,  tithes,  &c. 

RE'CTUM  (Lau')  a  trial  in  common  course  of  law.  Bract. 
1.  3. —  Rectum  esse,      [vide  Rectus  in  curia] 

Rectu.m  (Anal.)  or  rectum  inleslinum,  the  last  portion  of  the 
large  intestines,  terminating  in  the  anus. 

RE'CTL  S  in  curiii  (Larv)  i.  e.  right  in  court ;  one  who  stands 
at  the  bar,  no  one  objecting  any  thing  against  him ;  also 
one  that  has  reversed  an  outlawry. 

Rectus  (Bot.)  straight;  an  epithet  for  the  stem, and  otherparts 
of  a  plant. 

Rectus  (Anal.)  a  name  for  several  muscles,  so  denominated 
from  the  rectilinear  direction  of  their  fibres,  as  Rectus  ab- 
dominis. Rectus  femoris.  Rectus  capitis  inlernus  major, 
and  Rectus  capitis  internus  minor.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 
Rectus  cTlernus  ocnli,  &c. 

RECUPERATO'RES  (Ant.)  judges  delegated  by  the  pra;tor 
to  decide  controversies  about  receiving  or  recovering  things 
which  had  been  lost  or  taken  away.  Liv.  i.  20,  c.  1  ;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Siguif. 

RECU'RRENT  ver.ses  (Poet.)  verses  that  read  the  same  back- 
wards as  they  do  forwards. 

Recurrent  nerves  (Anat.)  a  branch  of  the  vrtguni,  first 
ascending  and  then  descending. 

RECU'RRING  series  (Ariih.)  vide  Scries. — Recurring  deci- 
mals,    [vide  Repetend'] 

RECURVIROSTRA  (Om.)  a  genus  of  bird.s,  Ovdex  Grallcr. 
Generic  Character,     i?/// depressed ;  /«■/  palmate;  nostrils 

narrow,  pervious  ;  tongue  short. 
Species.     Birds  of  this  tribe,  called  in  English  Avoset,  in- 
habit the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

RECU'RVUS  (Bot.)  recurved  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  folium 
rccurvum,  a  leaf  curved  downwards.  It  is  applied  in  the 
same  sense  to  the  Awn,  Petiole,  Caly.\,  and  Corolla. 

RECU'SANTS  (Laxc)  a  name  formerly  given  to  members  of 
the  Romish  Church  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

RED  (Opt  )  one  of  the  simple  or  primary  colours  of  natural 
bodies:  it  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  namely,  one 
bordering  on  the  bme,  as  colombine,  purple,  and  crimson  ; 
another  bordering  on  yellow,  as  flame  colour  and  orange  ; 
and  a  medium  between  those  extremes,  which  is  properly  red. 

Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  (Law)  Liber  rubeus  scaccarii,  an 
ancient  record,  in  which  are  registered  the  names  of  those 
who  held  lands  per  Baroniam  in  the  time  of  Hen.  II.  It 
is  in  the  keeping  of  the  King's  Remembrancer. 

RF^D.V'N  (Fort.)  an  indented  work,  forming  a  saliant  or 
re-entering  angle. 

RED-BREAST  (Orn.)  or  Robin  Red-hrca.'it,  a  well-known 
bird,  the  Motacilla  rnbecola  of  Linnaeus. — Red-pole,  a  sort 
of  finch,  the  Fringilla  cannabina  of  Linnscus,  so  called  be- 
cause it  has  a  red  spot  on  the  crown  and  breast. — Red- 
shank, a  bird  of  the  Curlew  tribe,  the  Scolopax  ca/idris  of 
Linnaeus. —  Red-start,  a  bird  very  similar  to  the  Robin  Red- 
breast, being  of  the  same  genus,  Motacilla,  in  the  Linneaii 
system. — Red-wing,  a  sort  of  Thrush,  the  Turdus  iliacus 
of  Linna?us. 

REDDE'NDUM  (Lcnv)  i.  e.  to  be  yielded  ;  a  terra  used  in 
a  lease,  whereby  the  rent  is  reserved  to  the  lessor. 

RE'DDIDIT  ie  (Law)  i.e.  hath  rendered  himself:  a  term 
used  in  cases  where  a  man  renders  himself  in  discharge  of 
his  bail. 

REDDITA'RIUM  (Law)  a  roll  or  rental,  in  which  the  rents 
and  services  of  a  manor  are  set  down. 

REDDITA'RIUS  (Law)  a  renter  or  tenant. 

REDDFTIO  (Ant.)  the  third  part  of  the  cerenmny  of  sacri- 
fice, which  consisted  of  the  solemn  act  of  putting  in  again 
the  entrails  of  the  victims  after  they  had  been  religiously 
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Inspected.  Laclant.  in  Stat.  Thch.  1.  4,  v.  466  ;  .Sen',  hi 
Virnr.  dears;.  1.  2,  v.  lO*;   Suet,  in  .-lug.  c.  1. 

REDDITIOIS'  (Liiw)  a.  judicial  acknoH-ledgnient  that  the 
land  or  thiiii;;  in  question  belontjs  to  the  demandant. 

RE'DDLE  {Mill.)  or  Riuhlk,  a  species  of  ochre,  or  argilla- 
ceous earth,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  that  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  tonic  or  antacid,  but  ofiener  by  painters  in  making 
crayons.     It  is  a  species  of  the  Argil/a  of  Linnaeus. 

REDEE'.M.ABLES  [Lau-)  things  sold  with  a  reserve  of  the 
equity  of  redemption. 

RED  EYE  (/(■//.)  vide  Ited. 

REDELI'VKRY  {/.an-}  the  yielding  or  delivering  back. 

JIEDEMI'SE  (Lniv)  the  rcgranting  of  lands  demised  or 
leased. 

REUE'MPTION  (Law)  a  ransom  or  commutation;  also  a 
faculty  or  right  of  re-entering  upon  lands,  S;c.  that  have 
been  assigned  or  sold,  upon  reimbursing  the  purchase- 
money. 

B.EDEMVTio's  of  captives  (Ecc.)  a  religious  order,  otherwise 
called  Noire  Dame  ile  la  mercie,  who  made  a  vow  of  em- 
plojing  themselves  in  the  redemption  of  Chi'istian  captives 
who  are  detained  in  liarbary. 

RED-EYE  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  carp  with  red  fins,  the  Ci/prinus 
erithrr.phllialmut  of  Einnxus. 

RED-GU'M  [Med.)  a  distemper  to  whicn  new-born  children 
are  subject. 

REDLMl'CULUM  (Aiil.)  a  girdle  used  by  the  Roma  s, 
which  being  put  about  the  neck,  divided  on  the  breast, 
passed  down  each  side,  and  then  going  round,  kept  the 
robe  tight  to  the  bodv.     hid.  Ori'^.  I.  19,  c.  33. 

REDINTEGUA'TION  {Chem.)  a  restoring  any  mixed  body, 
whose  form  is  destroyed,  to  its  former  nature  and  consti- 
tution. 

REDI.SSEI'SIN  {Lfiw)  a  disseisin  made  by  one  who  before 
was  found  to  have  disseized  the  same  man  of  his  lands  or 
tenements,  for  which  a  special  writ  lay,  called  a  Writ  of 
Re-disseisin.     Old  Nat.  Brev.  106  ;  F.  N.  B.  1S8. 

REDI'TTA  (Mils.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  repeat,  i.  e. 
that  the  strain  or  movement  over  which  it  is  written  must 
be  repeated. 

REDOU'BLED  (Mux.)  an  epitliet  applied  to  any  simple  in- 
terval carried  into  its  octave,  as  the  thirteenth  composed 
of  a  sixth,  and  an  octave  is  a  redoubled  si\th. 

REDOU'liT  (Fiirt.)  a  square  work  raised  without  the  glacis 
of  a  phice  — Ciislle  rcdonl/t,  or  donjon,  a  place  more  par- 
ticularly intrenched,  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  ditch. 
— Detached  redoubt,  a  work  made  at  some  distance  from 
the  covert  way. — Field  redoubt,  a  temporary  defence  of 
fortification. 

RE'D-POLE   {Orn.)  \]i.\e  Red. 

TO  liEDRE^SS  a  .•^tag  {Sport.)  to  put  him  oif  his  changes. 

RED-S.'\UNDEUS'(/i(j/.)  the  Ptcrocarpus  snnlolinus. 

RE'D-SI1.\NK  (Oru.)  vide  Red. 

TO  RE'DSMIUE  (Mte/i  )  or  redscer,  is  said  of  iron  which 
cracks  under  tlie  hammer  from  being  heated  too  nnicli. 

RE'D  START   {Oni.)  vide /.Vr/. 

RED-S  IRE.MC  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  apple. 

REDII'BHI^R.S  (Law)  a  name  for  such  as  buy  stolen  cloth, 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  and  turn  it  into  some  other  forju 
or  colour,  that  it  may  not  be  known.  Stat.  IVull.  12  Ed.  \, 
c.A-\  Brilt.  c.  20;  3  Li.'t.  1 34. 

TO  REDUCE  « /;/(7rc  (Mil.)  to  oblige  the  governor  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  besiegers. —  7'o  reduce  the  circle,  to  restore 
or  bring  back  a  battalion,  &c.  that  has  been  formed  in  circle 
to  its  original  position  in  line, —  To  reduce  a  sijuare,  to  track 
the  l)attalion,  &c.  back  from  an  oblong  square  to  its  posi- 
tion in  line. —  'J'o  he  reduced,  is  said  of  soldiers  taken  off 
the  establishment,  or  not  receiving  pay. — "  To  be  reduced 
to  the  ranks,"  to  be  taken  from  a  superior  appointment, 
and  ordered  to  do  the  duty  of  a  common  soldier. 
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REDU'CING  sca/e  (Math.)  a  mathematical  Instrument  to  re* 
duee  any  map  or  draught. 

REDU'Cr  (Fort.)  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  en- 
trenched, and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cau'p  by  a 
foss,  for  an  army  to  retire  to  in  case  of  a  surprize. 

Redi;ct  (Cheni.)  a  powder  by  which  calcined  metals  and  mi- 
nerals  are  reduced. 

Reduct  (Carpent.)  a  quirk,  or  little  place  taken  out  of  a 
larger,  to  make  it  more  uniform  and  regular,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  making  cabinets,  sides  of  chlmnies,  ^.-c. 

REDU'CITO  ad  ab^urdum  (Log.)  a  mode  of  argument  by 
which  t'le  truth  of  a  proposition  Is  proved  by  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  contrary. 

REDUCTION  (Aritli.)  the  reducing  of  money,  weights  and 
measures,  &c.  Into  their  least  or  greatest  parts.  This  is  either 
ascending  or  descending. — Ascending  reduction,  the  reduc- 
ing a  lower  denomination  into  a  higher,  as  farthings  into 
pence,  pence  into  shillings,  shllluigs  into  pounds,  and  the 
like  in  regard  to  weights,  &.C.- — Descending  reduction,  the  re- 
ducing a  higher  denomination  Into  a  lower,  as  pounds  Into 
shillings,  shillings  into  pence. — Reduction  of  fractions,  the 
preparation  of  fractions  for  the  other  operations  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  &c. — Reduction  of  equations,  the  reducing 
them  into  a  proper  order  or  disposition  for  an  equation. 

Reduction  (Metal.)  vide  Mctnllurgi/. 

Reduction  (Astron.)  the  dili'erence  between  the  argument 
of  inclination  and  the  eccentric  longitude. 

Uedvctios  of  a  design,  SiC.  (Faint,  f^-c.)  the  making  a  copy 
of  it  either  larger  or  smaller  tlian  the  original. 

REDU'NDANT  hyperbola  (Conic.)  a  curve  of  the  higher 
order,  so  called  because  it  exceeds  the  conical  hyperbola 
in  the  number  of  its  legs,  being  a  tri|)le  hyperbola  with  als 
hyperbolic  legs.     Newt.  Eniini.  Lin.  el  Ordin. 

Redundant  nouns  (Gram.)  those  that  have  a  number  or  par- 
ticular case  more  than  usual. 

REDUPLIC.VTION  (Rhet.)  a  figure  wherein  a  verse  ends 
with  the  same  word  that  the  following  begins. 

REDU'PLICATIVE  jjropositions  (Log.)  those  in  which  the 
subject  is  repeated. 

RED-WA'TER  ( I'd.)  that  which  issues  from  the  wound  of  a 
horse  ;  also  a  discharge  of  bloody  urine. 

RE'D-WING  (Orn.)  vide  Red. 

REE  (Com.)  rcii,  or  res,  a  small  Portuguese  copper  coin, 
equal  to  about  the  fifth  of  an  English  farthing,   [vide  Money] 

REED  (Bot.)  a  plant  growing  in  watery  places. 

Reed  (.int.)  a  Jewish  measure  of  three  yards  three  inches. 

Reed  (Mas.)  the  little  moveable  tube  at  the  mouth  of  a  haut- 
boy, and  other  wind  instruments. — Rccd  slop<,  the  stops  of 
an  organ,  which  consist  of  pipes  furnished  with  narrow 
plates  of  brass. 

REE'DY-TONED  (Mas.)  an  epithet  for  any  voice  which  is 
somewhat  thick,  or  that  partakes  of  the  tone  of  the  reed. 

REEE  (Mar.)  In  French  ris  dcs  voiles,  a  certain  portion  of  a 
sail,  comprehended  between  the  toj)  or  bottom,  and  a  row 
of  eyelet-holes,  generally  parallel  thereto. — Reef-band,  a 
piece  of  canvass  sewn  across  tlie  sail  to  strengthen  it  in  the 
place  where  the  eyelet-holes  of  the  reefs  are  formed. — Rccf- 
hanhs,  short  pieces  of  small  line  sewed  at  certain  distances 
on  the  reefs  of  boom-sails. — Reeflines,  small  ropes  by 
which  the  seamen  formerly  reefed  the  courses. — Reef  ladle, 
a  rope  which  passes  from  the  deck  through  a  block  at  the 
top  mast-head,  and  is  afterwards  attached  to  a  cringle. 

TO  Reef  (i\Iar.)  in  I'rench  prendre  dcs  ris,  to  reduce  a  sail 
by  taking  in  one  or  more  of  the  reefs. —  Closr-reefed,  an 
epithet  for  the  position  of  the  sails  when  all  the  reel's  are 
taken  in. 

RE'lOK-STAVEL  (Husband.)  a  frame  of  wood  set  on  stonea, 
upon  which  a  mo«-  of  hay  or  corn,  <S:c.  is  raised. 

REl'.L  (Mrch.)  a  machine  turning  round  on  an  axis,  on  wliicll 
lines  of  different  kinds  arc  wound. 
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Reel  {^flls.)  a  lively  Scotch  dance,  generally  written  in 
coniQion  time  of  four  crotcliets  in  a  bar,  but  sometimes  in 
jii;  time  of  six  quavers. 

REE'LING  (Mec/i.)  the  manner  of  winding  thread,  silk, 
cotton,  or  the  like,  into  a  skein,  or  on  a  bottom,  to  prevent 
its  bein}:  entangled. 

RE-E'N'TERING  niif^le  {Fori.)  thit  which  turns  its  point  to- 
wards the  place,     [vide  Anvlr'] 

RE-E  NTUY  (Law)  the  resuming  or  retaking  a  possession 
lately  had. 

TO  REEVE  (Miir.)  to  pass  the  end  of  a  rope  through  any 
hole,  as  the  channel  of  a  block. 

RE-EXCH  A'XGE  (Cm. )  the  like  sum  of  money  payatile  by 
the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  v.iiich  is  returned  pro- 
tested, for  the  exchange  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  bill. 
Lex.  Mncat.  9S. 

RE-EXTE'N'T  (Lcixt:)  a  second  extent  on  lands  or  tenements, 
on  complaint  that  the  former  was  partially  made. 

RE.-F.\.-LO'.  (L';u)  an  abbreviation  for  recurdarijlicias  lo- 
quc'am.     [vide  Recordari,  &c.] 

REFE'CTIVES  [Med)  medicines  which  refresh,  and  renew 
strength. 

REFE'CTORY  (Archcenl.)  a  dining-ronm  in  a  monastery. 

REFERE'E  [Lav:)  an  arbitrator,  to  v.hom  a  law  business,  or 
any  matter  in  ditference,  i.s  referred. 

RE'FF.RENCE  (Ln:i.)  the  sending  any  matter  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  a  ^Master,  &c. 

REFERE'NDAUY  (Z,«!r)  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery;  the  Master  of  Requests. 

REFFN'ING  (Mcta!.]  the  art  of  separating  other  bodies  from 
gold  and  silver. 

REFI'TTING  a  ship  (Mar.)  making  it  fit  for  farther  service. 

REFLE'CTED  mi/  (Opt.)  or  rni/  of  refection,  [vide  Re- 
faii;n^ 

REFLECTING  circle  (Mcch.)  or  semicircle;  an  instrument 
invented  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 

.  ing  sketches  in  the  practice  of  reconnoitring. — licjlect- 
ing,  or  reflective  dial,  a  kind  of  dial  which  shows  the  hour 
by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  looking-glass  plate  duly  placed 
to  throw  the  sun's  rays  to  the  top  of  a  ceiling,  on  which 
the  hour  lines  are  drav.'n. — Rejlccling  telescope,  one  in  which 
the  rays  from  the  object  to  be  viewed  are  first  received  on 
a  fpeculum.  or  polished  reflecting  surface,  of  a  proper 
form,  thence  to  another  speculum,  and  so  to  the  eye. 

REFLE'CTIOX  (Mcc/i.)  or  reflexion,  the  return  or  regres- 
sive motion  of  a  moveable  body,  occasioned  by  the  resist- 
ance of  another  body,  which  hinders  it  from  pursuing  its 
former  course  of  direction. 

•Eefi.ectiox  (/hlron.)  the  distance  of  the  pole  from  the  ho- 
rizon  of  the  disk  in  the  Copernican  system,  which  is  the 

.  same  thing  as  the  sun's  declination  in  the  Ptolemaic  system. 
—  Reflection  of  the  moon,  the  third  inequality  of  her  mo- 
tion. 

Reflection  (Opt.)  a  motion  of  the  rays  of  light,  whereby, 

■•  after  infringing  on  the  solid  parts  of  bodies,  or  rather,  after 
a  very  near  approach  thereto,  they  recede,  or  are  driven 
therefrom ;  in  catoptrics  it  is  the  return  of  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  polished  surface  of  a  speculum  or  mirror,  as  driven 
thence  by  some  power  residing  in  it.  The  ray  thus  re- 
turned is  tl;e  reflex,  or  rejtecled  ray,  or  the  ray  of  rejlec- 
iion  ;  the  point  of  the  speculum  where  the  ray  commences 
is  called  the  point  of  reflection  ;   thus  p 

the  ray  A  13,  proceeding  from  the  ra- 
diant, A,  and  striking  on  the  point  of  C 
the  speculum,  B,  being  returned  thence 
to  C,  B  C  represents  the  rejlectcd  rny, 
ai\i\  Yi  die  point  of  reflection  :  in  respect 
of  which  A  B  represents  the  incidmtal 
rat),  or  ray  nf  incidence  :  wherefi  re  the  angle  C  B  E  is 
reckoned  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  ..V  B  D  the  angle  of 
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I      incidence,  although  some  count  the  angle  of  incidence  and 

'  reflection  from  the  perpendicular.  The  equality  of  these 
t»'o  angles  is  a  fundau'ental  principle  in  catoptrics. 

■  REFLE'X  (Paint.)  or  reflect,  an  epithet  for  those  places  in 
'      a    picture  which    are   supposed    to   be   illuminated    by  a 
I      light    reflected   by   some  other  body  represented  in   the 
same  piece. 

REFLE'.XUS  (Dot.)  reflex,  bent  back;  an  epithet  for 
branches,  aperianth,  &c.;  folium  rejlexnm,  a  leaf  hanging 
down  perpendicularly,  as  in  EuphnrOia  portlandie.i ;  peri- 
anthium  rejlcxum,  a  reflex  perianth,  as  in  Asclepiaf,  and 
Leontodon  ;  flos  reflexus,  conilla  rejlexn,  petala  refleia,  a 
reflex  flower,  corolla,  or  petals,  as  in  Liliiim  chalcedonicum, 
Cyclamen,  Narcissus,  &c.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Stipule 
and  Bracte. 

REFLUX  of  the  Sea  (\at.)  the  ebbing  of  the  water,  or  its 
return  from  the  shore. 

TO  UEFOR.^I  (Falcon  )  a  term  applied  to  a  hawk  when  she 
prunes,  or  picks  her  feathers. 

TO  Reform  (Mil.)  to  reduce  a  body  of  men,  either  by  dis- 
banding the  whole,  or  only  breaking  up  a  part,  and  retaining 
the  rest,  &c.  ;  in  military  movements,  it  is  to  bring  a  line 
to  its  natural  order  by  aligning  it  on  some  given  point. 

REFORMA'DO  (Mil')  an'oHicer  who,  having  lost  his  men, 
is  continued  in  whole  or  half  ])av. 

REFOR.MA'TIUN  (Ecc.)  the  change  from  tlie  Roman  Ca- 
tholic to  the  Protestant  religion,  which  connncnced  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  In  Scotland,  what  is  called  the  Re- 
formation, took  place  in  1560,  and  was  established  by  the 
act  in  l.'yGl. 

REFRA'CTED  Angle  (Opt.)  vide  Angle.— Angle  of  refrac- 
tion, vide  Angle. — Rifracted  dials,  or  refracting  dials,  such 
as  show  the  hour  by  means  of  some  refracting  transparent 
fluid. — Refracted  ray,  or  ray  of  refraction,  a  ray  after  it 
is  broken,  or  bent,  at  the  coinmon  surface  of  two  different 
mediums  where  it  passes  from  the  one  into  the  other. 

REFRA'CTING  Telescope  (Ofit.)  one  by  which  the  rays 
from  an  object  are  transmitted  to  the  eye  through  certain 
lenses  of  a  proper  form. 

REFRA'CTION  (O/;/.)  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of  light  from 
that  right  line  in  which  its  motion  would  liave  continued 
were  it  not  for  the  resistance  made  by  the  thickness  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  passes,     [vide  Angle]' 

Refuaction  (Astron.)  or  nf  action  of  the  .■.tars,  an  inflec- 
tion of  the  rays  of  those  luminaries  in  passing  through  our 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  apparent  altitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  increased.  The  effect  of  refraction  is, 
therefore,  opposite  to  that  of  the  parallax,  for  the  former 
increases  the  apparent  altitude,  and  the  latter  diminishes  it. 
[vide  Parallel  and  Astronomy'}  It  is  also  evident  that  re- 
fraction diminishes  the  right  and  oblique  ascensions  of  a 
star,  and  increases  the  ascensions;  it  increases  the  northern 
declination  and  latitude,  but  decreases  the  southern ;  it 
diminishes  the  longitude  of  a  .star  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  heavens,  but  diminishes  it  in  the  western. 

REFR.^I'N  (Mus.)  the  burden  of  a  song,  or  return  to  the 
first  part,  tus  in  a  rondeau. 

REyii  A-SGinVLlTY  of  rays  of  light  (Opt.)  the  disposi- 
tion in  rays  of  light  to  be  refracted,  or  turned  out  of  the 
way,  in  passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into 
another. 

REFRENA'TIOX  (Astral.)  when  a  planet,  applying  to  an- 
other by  conjunction  of  aspect,  becomes  retrograde  before 
it  draws  near. 

REFKI'GERATIVES   (Med.)  cooling  medicines. 

REFRI'GERATORY  (Chem.)  that  part  of  an  alembic  which 
is  placed  about  the  head  of  a  still,  and  is  filled  with  water 
to  cool  it. 

REFRI'NED  (Falcon.)  an  epithet  for  a  hawk  that  sneezes 
and  casts  water  through  her  nostrils. 
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RE'FUGE  {A/it.)  or  citij  rf  Refuge,  the  same  as  Asylum.  | 

[vide  Asi/lum] 
REFUGE'E  (Pdlil.)  a  term  applied  to  the  French  protestants, 
who,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled  from  I 
the  persecution  in  France. 
KEFL'LLUS   aqiue  (Archceol.)  high-water,  or  the  return  of 

a  stream,  when  it  is  stopped  for  tlie  use  of  a  mill. 
TO  REFUND  (L«ic)  to  pay,  or  give  back  money  that  has 
been  paid  wrongfully;    also   to   pay  back  the   costs   and 
charges  of  a  suit. 
RE'FUSE   (Metal.)   the  dross  of  metal  ore,  or  any  thing  that 

conies  away  in  the  trying  of  it. 
REFUTA'NTIA    (Lav:]    an   acquittance,    or  acknowledge- 
ment, so  as  to  bar  all  future  claim. 
REFUTA'TIO  FcucLc  [Arclucol.)  the  loss  of  a  feudal  tenure 

by  forfeiting. 
'R.Y.'G \h  of  France  (Polit.)  a  name  given  to  a  costly  ring 
ofFerred  by  a  King  of  France  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  ai"terwards  worn  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
Regal  /is/ws  (Law)  vide  Royal. 
Regal  \Mu'<-)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  portable  organ  differ- 

ins:  somewhat  in  its  construction  from  the  barrel  organs. 
REGALE  Episcnporum  (Ecc.)  tlie  temporal  and  legal  privi- 
leges of  bishops. 
Regale  (Polil.)  or  regalio,  a  noble  entertainment  or  treat. 
Regale   (C/iem.)    a   kind   of   cement  with   which    gold    is 

purified. 
REGA'LES   (Archccol.)  the  King's  officers  and  servants. 
REGA'LIA  (Lnio)  the  rights  of  a  King,  which  are  reckoned 
by  civilians   to  be  six;  namely,  the  power  of  judicature; 
of  life  and  death  ;  of  war  and  peace;  of  masterless  goods, 
as   waifs,   estrays,  &c. ;    of  assessments ;    and   minting  of 
money.     Regalia  are  also  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  as   the 
crown,  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  &c.  used  by  cur   Kings 
at  tlieir  coronation. — Regalia  facere  is  to  do  homage  and 
fealty  when  he  is  invested  v/ith  the  regalia. 
REGA'LITY    (Laiv)   a  territorial  jurisdiction   in    Scotland 

granted  with  land  from  the  crown. 
REGA'KD  (Law)  signifies  generally  ease,  or  attention  ;  but, 
in  a  special  sense,  as  applied  to  the  forest,  the  office  of 
regardcr  of  tlie  forest,  or  the  compass  of  ground  belonging 
to  that  office.     Cramp.  Jur.  17.5  ;  Mamu.  Part.  1.  \9\;  &c. 
REGA'RDANT  (Law)   an   epithst   for  a  villein,   who  was 
called  Regardant  to  the  Manor,  because  he  had  the  charge 
to    do  all  base  services  within   tlie  same,  and   to  see  tlie 
same   freed    of  all    things   that   might   annoy   it.     1  lust. 
120,  ^c. 
Regardant   (Ilcr.)  an  epithet  which  signifies 
looking  behind,  and  applied  to  beasts  repre- 
sented  on  coats  of  arms,  as  in   the  annexed 
figure,  where  the  animal  is  painted  looking  to- 
wards its  back  in  an  attitude  of  vigilance. 
REGA'RDFR  of  tlic  Forest    (Lriw)   an  officer 

whose  office  it  is  to  take  regard  of  the  forest,  and  over- 
look ail  the  other  officers. 
REGA'TTA  (Mm:)  Italian  for  a  rowing  match,  or  a  species 
of  water  tournament  exhibited  on  tlie  grand  canal  at  Venice. 
REGE  inamsnlto   {Low)   a  writ  issued  from  the  King  to  the 
judges  not  to  proceed  in  a  cause  which  may  prejudice  the 
King  without  the  King  being  advised  of  it.     2  Jii.'il.  269. 
RE'Cil^K   (.hlroii.)  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  left 

foot  of  Orion. 
RE'GliNT  (Law)  one  who  governs  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  a  sovereign  prince,   or   under   one  who   is  in- 
capable of  reigning. 
RK'CilA   A(/na  (Min.)  another  name  for  M/)-«m. 
RE'CilAM  m'ljcatatcm  (Lam)  a  collection  of  the  ancient  laws 

of  .Scotland. 
REGIFU'(;iUM  (.)»/.)  a  feast  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 
24-tli  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  the  expulsion  of 
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Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  abolition  of  regal  power. 
OviU.  Fust.  1.  2,  v.  685. 

Kunc  dicenda  milii  Regis  fiiga  ;  Iraxit  ah  Ulo 
Sextus  ah  eltremo  nmniiia  iiieiise  dies. 

Auson.  Eccl.  de  Fer.  Rom.  n.  l.S. 


Kec  Regifiigit 
Lictum  EoKia 


I  pitlsis  ex  urhe  tiirann 
i  fas  reticei-e  diem. 


Pint.  Qiiast.   Rom.  62;  Fc.it.  de  Verh.  Signif. ;    Ursai.de 
Not.  Rm.  apud  Grcev.  T/ies.  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  xi.  p.  94-3. 
RE'GIMEN  (Med.)  the  method  to  be  observed  by  a  patient 

with  respect  to  his  diet,  &c. 
Regimen   (Gnnn.)   the  government  of  nouns  by  verbs,  ad- 
jectives, or  other  words  by  which  the  case  is  determined. 
RE'GIMENT  (Mil.)  a  body  of  soldiers  consisting  of  several 
companies  of  foot  soldiers,  of  troops  or  horse  commanded 
by  a  colonel. 
REGIME'NTAL  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  belonging 
to  a  regiment ;  as  a  regimental  band,  regimental  orders,  re-^ 
ginicntol  ho  k,  i^c.  ' 

REGIMK'XTALS   (Mil.)  the  uniform  clothing  of  the  army,  _ 

consisting  of  coat,  waistcoat,  breeches,  iiat,  &c. 
RE'GIO  assensu  (Law)  a  writ  whereby  the  King  gives  his 
Royal  Assent  to  the  election  of  a  bishop.  Reg.  Orig.  29i. 
REGION  of  the  air  [Not.)  a  particular  division  of  the 
atmosnhere,  which  is  cither  u|)pcr,  middle,  or  lower. — 
The  t(pper  Region  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  tops 

of  the  iiighest  mountains The  middle  Region  is  that  which 

reaches  from  the   tops   of  the   highest  mountains   to  the 
lowest   region. — The  lowest   Region  of  tlie  Air  is   that  in 
which  we  live,  which  is  bounded  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun- 
beams.—  Regions  of  the  Sea  are  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  whole  depth  of  the  sea  is  conceived  to  be  divided.    The 
upper  of   these   extends  from   the  surface   of  the  water 
down  as  low  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  pierce.    The  lower 
region  extends  from  thence  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Region,  ethereal  (Astron.)    or  celestial,  that  vast  extent  of 
the  universe  that  contains  all   the  lieavenly  bodies. — Ele- 
mentari/  Region,  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  orb  of  the  moon, 
comprehending  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. — Regions  of 
the  hioon,  the   portions,   or  provinces,   into  wliich  modern 
astronomers  have   conceived  the  moon   to  be   divided. — 
Planetary  Region,  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  planets 
move. 
Region  (Geng.)  a  large  extent  of  land  inhabited  by  a  diver- 
sity of  people. 
Region    (Annt.)    a  name  for  the  divisions  into  which  the 
abdomen  is  distinguished  ;  namely,  the  lower,  middle,  and 
upper  region       [vide  Abdomen  and  Anulomi/] 
REGIONA'LIS  morbus  (Med)  an  endemial  disease. 
RE'GIONARIES  (Ecc)  a   name  given   to  those  who  had 
tlie  charge  and  administration  of  tiie  church  affairs  from 
the  fifth  century. 
RE'GISTl'^R  (Law)  a  memorial  or  book  of  public  records 
Co.    Litt.    1.59.     Also   an   officer  who    keeps  registers. — 
Register   of  a  ■parish   church,  a  bonk  wherein   marriages, 
baptisms,  and  burials  are  registered. 
Register  (Chem.)  a  contrivance  in   furnaces  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  heat  by  the  admission  of  more 
or  less  air. 
Registeu  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  the  compass,  or  gra- 
duated notes  of  a  voice. 
Register   ships  (Com.)  those  ships   to  which   the   King  of 
Spain,  or  the   council  of  the  Indies,  grant  permissions  to 
go  and  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  so 
called  because  they  arc  registered  before  they  set  sail  from 
Cadiz. 
Regi.ster  (Print.)  one  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  mould  in 
which  the  types  are  cast. —  To  make  register,  to  make  the 
pages   and  lines  foil   exactly    one    upon    another,     [vide 
Printing^ 
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RE'GISTRAR  (Lnw)dn  officer  who  makes  or  keeps  a  register. 

KE'GISTllY  (Lrtu)  tlie  office  where  records  are  kept; 
also  tlie  books  and  rolls  there  kept,  especially  those  where- 
in the  proceedings  of  the  chancery,  or  any  spiritual  court, 
are  recorded. 

RE'GIUS  Priifessnr  {Lit.)  i.e.  King's  Professor;  a  title  given 
to  each  of  the  five  readers  or  lecturers  in  the  universitj'  of 
Oxford,  so  called  from  King  Henry  \']I1,  by  whom  these 
professorships  were  founded. 

Reoius  »ior//HS  {Med.)  the  jaundice. 

RE'GLET  {Arc/lit  )  a  litile  flat  narrow  moulding  used  chiefly 
in  compartments  and  pannels  to  separate  ihe  parts  or  mem- 
bers from  one  another,  and  to  form  knots,  frets,  and  other 
ornaments. 

RE'GLETS  {PriiU)  vk\e  Righ-fi. 

KE'GNL'M  ecclrsia.\liciim  (Lnxv)  the  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent power  which  was  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
clergy,  previous  to  the  reformation,  in  all  spiritual  matters, 
in  distinction  from  the  reginim  scculare. 

REGR.\'riNG  (Masuii.)  taking  olf  the  outer  surface  of  an 
old  hewn  stone  with  the  hammer  and  ripe  in  order  to 
whiten  and  make  it  look  fresh  again. 

REGR.^'TOR  (Lfjiv)  signified  originally  a  huckster,  or 
trinnner  up  of  old  wares;  but  it  is  commonly  taken  for  one 
who  buys  and  sells  any  wares  or  victuals  in  the  same 
market  or  fair,  or  within  five  miles  thereof 

RE'CJHESS,  Let  I  rrs  (if  {Lent:)  were  granted  by  the  superior 
of  lands  mortgaged,  to  the  wadsetter  or  mortgagor. 

RE'GULA  {^Archcc-ul.)  the  book  of  rules  or  orders  of  a  mo- 
nastery. 

RE'GULAR  bodies  (Geom.)  or  rintoiiic  hoilics,  those  which 
are  comprehended  by  like  equal  and  regular  plane  figures, 
whose  solid  angles  are  all  equal.  Of  this  description  are 
the  titraedroii,  or  tiinnguliir  pyramid,  having  four  trian- 
gular faces;  the  hemedron,  or  cube,  having  six  square 
faces  ;  tlie  octnedron,  having  eight  triangular  faces  ;  the 
dodecaedron,  having  twelve  pentagonal  faces;  and  the 
I  icosaedron,  having  twent)'  triangular  faces,     [vide   Bodif] 

— JRegiilar  curves,  such  as  the  perimeters  of  the  Conic 
I  Sections,  w  hich  are  always  curved  after  the  same  geome- 

trical manner. 

Recjul.ar  Clergij  {Ecc.)  those  who  are  bound  bj*  some  rules  ; 
who  have  taken  Holy  Orders.  The  English  clergy  and 
the  Romish  Clergy  are,  or  ought  to  be,  thus  distinguislied 
from  all  sectarian  ministers. 

Reoul.ar  (Geom.)  any  figure  having  its  sides  and  angles 
all  ecjual  to  one  another. 

Regular  {Mi/ )  an  epithet  signifying  well-disciplined  and  fit 
for  service,  when  applied  to  soldiers,  as  the  regular  troops. 
,  — Regular  attacks,  those  in  a  siege  w  hich  are  made  in  form, 

by  regular  approaches. 

REGULARS  {Ecc.)  such  as  live  under  some  rule  of  obedi- 
ence, and  lead  a  monastic  life. 

Regul.^rs  (Mil.)  that  part  of  the  army  which  is  in  the  pay, 
and  entirely  at  the  disposal,  of  government. 

RE'GI'LATING  captain  (Mar.)  the  officer  stationed  at  the 
different  ports,  in  time  of  war,  to  examine  the  seamen  in- 
tended for  the  navj'. 

REKiUL.^TOU  of  (I  ii-nlcli  {Mecli.)  a  small  spring  belonging 
to  the  balance,  which  serves  to  adjust  its  rate  o.'  going. 

RE'GULLS  {Cliem.)  the  purest  part  of  any  metal  or  mineral, 
when  the  dross  and  all  foreign  substances  are  removed. 

Regulus  (Astrat:.)  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Leo,  also  called  from  its  situation,  Cor 
Lennis,  or  the  Lion's  Heart ;  by  the  Arabs  Kalbclessed,  or 
KalUesalid ;  by  the  Greeks  «3«cri/i5-««,  or  puc-iAi^o;  ar/a. 
According  to  Flamstead,  the  longitude  of  Regulus  is 
25"  31'  21",  and  its  latitude  0"  'i6'  ::&"  North.  Ptol. 
Almng.  1.  7,  C.  5  ;  Bayer.  Uranomei. ;  RiccioL  Almag.  7;ot'. 
1.  6,  c.  3. 
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REHABE'RE  yac/fli  scisinam  (Laiv)  a  judicial  writ.  Reg. 
Jiidic.  ]  3,  &c. 

REHABILIiW'TION  {Ecc.)  the  restoring  to  former  ability; 
a  term  particularly  applied  to  the  act  of  the  Pope,  who 
used  heretofore,  by  his  bull  or  brief,  to  enable  spiritual 
persons  to  exercise  their  functions,  who  had  been  disabled. 
Stat. '25  Hen.  8,  c.  21. 

REHEA'RSAL  (.Vifs.)  the  private  practising  of  performers 
in  their  several  parts  i)revious  to  their  public  exlubiiion. 

RELMBU'KSEMENT  (G./jh.)  the  repaying  or  returning  of 
the  money  to  a  person,  which  he  has  advanced  either  by 
way  of  loan,  or  otherwise. 

REl'X-DEEU  [Zoo'.)  the  ccniis  taraiulus  of  Linn.-eus,  an 
animal  of  the  deer  tribe,  whicli  inhabits  Russia  and  Lap- 
land, and  is  trained  by  the  inhabitants  to  draw  sledges. 
The  horns  are  branched,  round,  and  recurvate,  which  the 
.  male  casts  at  the  end  of  Xoveniber;  the  female  not  till  she 
fawns,  about  the  middle  of  .May.  She  is  gravid  about 
thirty-three  weeks,  and  lives  about  sixteen  years. 

Rein-deer  {Her.)  is  painted  on  coats  of  arms 
with  double  attires,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

REIXEO'UCE  {Gunn.)  that  part  of  a  gun  next 
the  breech,  which  is  made  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  powder.  There  are  commonly  two  re- 
inforces called  the Jint  and  second  reinforce  — 
Reinjhrce  rings,  flat  mouldings  like  iron  hoops 
placed  at  the  breech  end  of  the  first  and  second  reinforce. 

REIN'-GU.ARD  {Mil.)  that  part  of  armour  which  guarded 
the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

REINS  {Anat.)  the  kidneys;  a  viscus,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  secrete  the  urine,  and  carry  it  through  the  vessels, 
called  the  I'leters,  into  the  bladder. 

REJOrXDER  {Laii)  the  answer  or  exception  of  a  defend- 
ant in  any  suit. 

REJOrX  riNG  {Archit.)  the  filling  up  the  joints  of  the 
stones  in  old  buildings  when  worn  hollow  by  the  course  of 
time  or  water. 

RELAI'S  {Furl.)  a  French  term,  the  same  as  Bcrmc.  ' 

RELA'PSE  {.yed.)  literally  a  sliding  back,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  falling  back  into  a  state  of  sickness. 

RELA'TERS  (Sport.)  they  who  stand  at  advantage  with 
darts  to  kill  deer. 

RELATION'  (Math.)  the  habitude  of  quantities  of  the  same 
kind  w  ith  respect  to  each  other,  which  is  more  commonly 
called  ratio  or  proportion,     [vide  Rutio  and  Proporiion'\ 

Relation  (Log.)  one  of  the  ten  predicaments  or  accidents 
belonging  to  substance. 

Relation  (Laii:)  is  when,  in  consideration  of  law,  different 
times,  or  other  things,  are  considered  as  one. 

Relation  iuliarmonical  (Mas.)  a  harsh  reflection,  or  a  flat 
against  a  sharp  in  a  cross  form,  i.  e.  when  some  harsh 
and  displeasing  discord  is  produced  in  comparing  the  pre- 
sent note  with  that  of  another  part. 

RELATIVE  (Gram.)  a  sort  of  pronoun,  so  called  because 
it  relates  to  some  word  going  before  called  the  antecedent. 

Relative  terms  (Log.)  such  as  create  a  sort  of  opposition, 
yet  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other.  —  Relative 
propositions,  those  whieli  include  some  relation  and  com- 
parison. 

Relative  grnvil:/  (Plij.)  the  same  as  specific  gravity. — 
Relative  place  is  that  part  of  space  which  is  considered 
with  regard  to  other  adjacent  objects. — Relative  motion  is 
the  change  of  the  relative  place  of  a  moving  body  with 
respect  to  some  other  body  also  in  motion. — Relative  time 
is  the  sensible  measure  of  any  part  of  duration  by  means 
of  motion. 
RELATOR  (Archttol.)  an  old  word  for  an  informer. 

RELAXATION  (Surg.)  a  preternatural  distension  or  strain- 
ing of  a  tendon,  nerve,  or  any  vessel  of  the  body. 
RELA'Y  (Sport.)  a  place  where  dogs  are  put  in  readiness  to 
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be  cast  off  wlicn  the  pame  comes  that  way,  or  the  setting 
of  fresh  dogs  upon  a  wild  beast. 

Relay  is  also  used  for  a  fresh  horse  or  equipage  sent  before, 
or  appointed  to  be  ready  for  any  one  who  is  on  his  travels. 

Relay  (Sicch.)  an  opening  kft  in  a  piece  of  tapestry  where 
the  figures  or  colours  are  to  be  changed,  or  which  is  to  be 
filled  up  when  the  otlier  work  is  done. 

RELEA'SE  {Lniv)  1.  The  same  as  relaxation.  2.  A  deed 
by  which  actions,  estates,  rights,  &c.  are  extinguished, 
transferred,  abridged,  or  enlarged. 

RELEGA'ITO  (Aut.)  a  sort  of  banishment  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  consisted  in  sending  the  person  to  a  certain 
place  for  a  certain  time,  but  without  depriving  him  of  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  U/pia/i,  \.  \,  §  I,  ff".  de 
Efraclor. 

RELEGA'TION  (Arclievol.)  a  banishing,  cr  sending  away 
for  a  time  only,  in  distinction  from  ahjurntion,  which  is 
forswearing  the  realm  for  ever. 

RE'LEV'ANCY  of  proof  (Laiv)  its  fitness  for  the  suit  or 
action  in  which  it  is  employed. 

RELHA'NIA  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngcnesia, 
Order  2  Polygamla  supcrjlua. 

Generic  Oiaractcr.  Cal.  common  imbricate.  —  CoR.  com- 
pni/id  rayed  ;  proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  funnel-form; 
of  the  females  ovate  oblong.  —  Stam.  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites ;^/ffm('/j<i  five;  anthers  tubular. — Pist.  prcrm  ob- 
long; style  simple  ;  stigmas  two,  recurved. —  Per.  none  ; 
calyv  unchanged  ;  seeds  solitary  ;  receptacle  chatty. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  annuals,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

RE'LICS  (Ecc.)  remains  of  the  bodies,  clothes,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  saints,  which  are  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  great  veneration. 

RELI'C'I'A  verijicaiione  {Laxv)  a  term  applied  to  the  de- 
fendant when  he  relinqui.«heth  his  plea  or  proof,  and  here- 
upon judgment  is  entered  for  the  plaintitt". 

RELIl','l"  \L(iw)  a  fine  formerly  paid  to  the  king  by  every 
one  who  came  to  an  inheritance  of  land  held  in  capite,  or 
military  service.  Bract.  1.  'i,  c.21  ;  Britl.  c.  09. — Reason- 
able Relief,  otherwise  called  ancient  or  lav^fid  rcliij',  such 
as  is  enjoined  by  some  law,  or  becomes  due  by  custom,  not 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  lord. —  llclirf  in  Chancery,  an 
order  sued  out  for  the  diNSolving  of  contracts,  Ac,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  um'eiisonahle  or  prejudicial. 

Relii.k  [Md]  a  I'Vcnch  term  signifying  an  order  given  by 
the  minister  at  war  to  authorize  an  otticer  to  receive  the 
arrears  of  pay  which  had  accumulated  during  his  absence 
from  t!ie  regiment. 

REt.ii;F  of  a  hare  (Sport.)  that  place  v/hei'c  she  goes  to  feed 
in  the  evening. 

TO  RELIE'VE  Guard  {Mil.)  or,  to  reliere  the  trenches,  to 
bring  fresh  men  upon  the  guard  or  trenches  lor  the  relief 
of  those  wlio  were  on  duty  before. 

RELIE'VEil  (Gunn.)  an  iron  ring  fi.xed  to  a  handle  by 
means  of  a  socket,  which  serves  to  di.scngage  the  searcher 
of  a  gun  when  one  of  its  ])oints  is  retained  in  a  hole. 

RELIICVINCJ-TACKI-E  {Mnr.)  tackle  which  is  occasion- 
ally hooked  to  the  tiller  in  bad  weather  or  in  action. 

RELIIi'VO  {Scidp.)  embossed  work,  in  which  the  figures 
protuberate.  or  stand  out  above  the  ground  or  plane 
whereon  they  are  formed. — Relievo  is  of  three  kinds,  Alto, 
Basso,  and  Demi,  or  mezzo. — Alto  Relievo,  when  the  work 
is  much  raised,  or  the  figure  pr-ojects  as  much  as  the  life. 
— Basso  Relievo,  or  Uns-rctirf,  when  the  work  is  hnl  Utile 
raised,  as  on  medals. — Demi  Relievo  is  wIk'u  one  li.ilf  of 
the  figure  rises  from  the  plane. 

Relievo  (Archil  )  the  i)rojeclurc  of  any  ornament. 

Relievo  (Paint.)  the  (legree  of  force  or  boldness  wlierewilli 
the  figures  se>Mii  at  a  due  distance  to  stand  out  from  the 
ground  of  the  painting,  as  if  really  embo.?scd. 
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RELIQUA'TOK  {Com.)  one  who  is  behind  hand  in  liis  ac» 
counts. 

RELLO'LEUM  (Alchem.)  a  term  used  by  Paracelsus  and 
his  followers  to  denote  a  certain  peculiar  virtue  in  plants 
and  other  things, 

REMAPNDER  (Math.)  the  diff"erence,  or  that  which  is  left 
after  subtracting  one  quantity  from  another. 

Hf.maindeh  (Imw)  an  estate  limited  in  lands,  tenements,  and 

rents,  to  be  left  after  the  expiration  of  another  particular 

estate.      Glnnvil.  1.  7,  c.  1. 

\\  REME'MBUAXCER  [Lnxv)  signifies  literally  one  who  puts 

II      in  mind,  but  is  employed  as  the  name  of  some  officers,  as 

j      — Remembrancers  of  the  Kins,  those  who  enter  all  recog- 

li      nizances  taken  between  the  barons  for  any  of  the  king's 

I        debts. — Rememhrancer  of  the   Lord  Treasurer,  one  whose 

[:      office  it  is  to  put  the  lord  treasurer  and   the  rest  of  the 

|i      judges  of  the  court  in  remembi'ance  of  such  matters  as  are 

jl      for  the  king's  benefit. — Remembrancer  of  the  First  Fruits, 

jl      an  oflicer  who  takes  all  the   compositions  and   bonds  for 

first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  makes  process  against  such  as 

do  not  pay  them. 

REME'DIUM  diviuurn  (But.)  a  name  for  the  Iniperatoria 
ostriithium  of  LinnKUS,  so  called  from  its  medicinal  virtues. 

RE'MEUY  (Com.)  a  term  used  in  coining  for  the  allowance 
which  is  made  to  the  master  of  the  Mint  for  ihe  deficien- 
cies discovered  in  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coin  when 
it  is  assayed. 

REMrS.S10N  (Med.)  the  abatement  of  a  disorder  which 
does  not  entirely  go  off,  in  distinction  from  intcrmi.tsion, 
when  it  goes  entirelj'  away  for  a  time. 

Remission  (Nat.)  the  abatement  of  the  efficacy  and  power 
of  any  qualit)'. 

REMI'TT.VNCE  (Cow.)  a  payment  on  account  from  one 
place  to  another  by  a  bill  of  exchange  or  order. 

RE.MPT  TER  (Lnu)  the  restoration  of  a  man  to  his  best 
and  most  ancient  title. 

REMPTTITUR  (Law)  i.  c.  is  sent  back,  a  word  employed 
when  any  record  is  returned  from  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
or  House  of  Lords  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  also 
the  entry  of  this  return  goes  by  the  same  name. 

RE.MO'NSTRANTS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Arminians  in  Holland, 
so  called  fi-oni  a  remonstrance  presented  by  them  to  the 
States  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  IGll,  concerning  predes- 
tination, and  other  points  of  doctrine. 

REMORA  (/<■//.)  in  the  Greek  ix.i<m,  a  fish,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  supposed,  by  sticking  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
to  impede  their  course.  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  2,  c.  17; 
Plin.  I.  9,  c.  25,  and  1.  32,  c.  1;  Oppian.  JLilieut.  1.  1, 
V.  223. 

Remoh.\  is  the  name  in  Aldrovandiis  for  the  Sucking-l'ish, 
or  the  F.chineis  remora  of  Linnaeus. 

Remoua  (iinrcr.)  an  instrument  for  setting  a  bi'oken  bone. 

Remoha  (//cr  )  in  blazoning  is  the  nanre  given  to  the  ser- 
pent, which  is  cnrbleinatical  of  prudence. 

RE.MO'TUS  (Bot.)  remote  or  distant,  an  epithet  for  leaves 
or  whorls  when  they  stand  far  apart. 

Rl'i.MO'VE  (I'ct.)  the  taking  off  a  horse's  shoe  for  the  pur- 
|)(ise  of  paring  the  hoof,   or  doing  something  to  the  foot. 

RI'^MO'VER  (/,i7H')  is  where  a  suit  or  cause  is  removed  out 
of  one  couit  into  another. 

TO  REMOU'NT  (A///.)  to  furnish  cavalry  or  dragoons  with 
hoi-ses  iir  the  room  of  those  which  have  been  killed  or 
disabled. 

HEMPEP  (Ilcr.)  i.  c.  filled  up;  an  epithet 
for  a  chief,  which,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
is  filled  up  with  a  piece  of  another  colour, 
leaving  only  a  border  of  the  proper  colour 
of  till'  chief. 

RK^Il'EISSA'GE  (.1/;/v,)  a  ternr  applied  to  the 
flourishes  introduced  in  concertos. 
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RE'MULUS  (Annt.)  the  narrow  part  of  the  ribs  which  joins 

with  the  vertebrae. 
KEMIJ'HIA  (Aiil.)  a  festival   in  honour  of  Remus,    other- 
wise called  Leniuria. 
EEN  {Andt.)  the  kidney.    [|vide  Kidney'] 
KE'NAL  ARTEUIES  (Anat.)  the  arteries  of  the  kidneys, 
which  are  also  called  emulgent  arteries,     [vide  Emiilgent] 
— /?eHn/ c/anrfs,  two  glandular  bodies  placed  one  on  eacli 
side  the  kidney. 
RENCOU'N'TER    {Laiv)    a  sudden  meeting  between  two 
persons  who  fight,  in  distinction  from  a  duel,  or  fixed  battle. 
RenCountt.r  (Hit.)    in    French  rencnntre,    an 
epithet  for  a  beast   in  blazoning,  whose  face 
stands  right  forward,  as  if  it  came  to  meet  the 
person,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
TO  RE'NDER   {Lav)  a  word  used  in  levying  a 
fine.     A  fine  is  either  single,  where  nothing  is 
rendered  by  the  cognisee ;  or  double,  when  it 
contains   a   grant,  and  render   back    again    of    the   land, 
&c.  to  the  cognisor. 
TO  Render  ( Mar.)  to  yield  or  give  way  ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  tackle  of  a  ship,  in  distinction  from  sticking  or  jam- 
ming. 
TO  Render  (Carpenl.)  the  same  as  to  Parsret. 
RENDEZVOU'S   (Mil.)  the  place  appointed  by  the  general 

for  all  the  soldiers  to  meet  in  case  of  alarm. 
RE'NES  (Annt.)  the  kidneys. — Renes  succenturiati,  glandu- 

lous  bodies  placed  above  the  kidneys. 
RENIFO'RMIS  (Bot.)  kidney-shaped,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
— Fulium  reni forme,  a  leaf  hollowed  out  at  the  base.    This 
term  is  applied  also  to  the  anther  and-seeds. 
RE'NITENCY  (Phi/-)  the  resistance  which  solid  bodies  op- 
pose to  any  force  that  is  made  upon  them. 
RE'NNET  (Anat.)    the  gastric  juice  and   contents   of   the 
stomach  of  calves.     It  is  commonly  used  in  turning  milk 
into  curd. 
RENOVA'TION  (Chem.)  the  restoration  of  a  mineral  body 

to  a  perfect  state  from  one  that  is  imperfect. 
RENT  (Law)  a  sum  of  money  issuing  yearly  out  of  lands 
and  tenements,  in  Latin  reditns,  from  redcundo,    because, 
retroit  el  qiwtannis  redit,  or  rather  from,  reddendo,  return- 
ing,    rlet.  1.  3,  c.  14  ;   1  Inst.  U4,  &c.;  Ploivd.  132. 
Rents   are   of   different  kinds,    as — Rent-Charge,    Rent- 
Seek,  Rent-Service,   Rents  of  Assize,  Xc. — Rcnt-Cliarge 
is  where  a  man   makes  over  his  estate  to  another,  yet 
reserves  for   himself  a  sum  of  money  to   be  paid   an- 
nually,   with  a  clause   of  distress  for   non-payment. — 
Rent- Seek,  i.  e.  dry  rent,  that  which  a  man  who  makes 
over  his  estate  reserves  yearly   to  be  paid  him  without 
any   clause   of   distress. — Rent- Service  is   when  a  man 
holds   lands,  &c.  of  his  lord   by  fealty,   and  a   certain 
fealty  or  rent  and  service. — Rents  of'  Assize  were  fixed 
and  determined  rents,  anciently  paid  by  tenants  in  a  set 
quantity  of  money  or  provisions.    When  these  payments 
were  reserved  in  silver,  or  white  money,  they  were  an- 
ciently  called   redditus  allii,    White-Rents    or    Blanch- 
Farms,  in  distinction  from  rents  paid   in  work-grain,  or 
baser   money,    redditus    ni^ri,    or   Black   Mail.     Those 
which  were   paid   by   freeholders  were   called  redditus 
cnpitales,  Chief-Rents,  and  all  were  distinguished  by  the 
general  name  of  redditus  quieti,  or  Quit-Rents,  because 
thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free  of  all   other  ser- 
vices.— Rack-Rent,  a  rent  of  the  full  value  of  the  tene- 
ment, or  near  it. — I'ee-farm  Rent,  a  rent-charge  issuing 
out  of  an  estate  in   fee. — Rents  Resolute,  such  rents   as 
were  anciently  payable  to  the  crown  from  the  lands  of 
religious  houses.     1  In.st.  l\3,  and  2  List.  19. 
RE'NT.\L  (Z-nii)  corrupted  from  rent-roll,  a  roll  wherein 
the  rents  of  a  manor  are   set  down,  by  which  the  lord's 
bailiff  collects  the  same. — Rental-right,  a  species  of  lease 
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at  low  rent,  usually  for  life  :  the  holders  of  such  leases  are 

called  rentnlers  or  kindly  tenants. 
RE'NTERING   (Mech.)  the   sewing  of  two  pieces  of  cloth 

edge  to  edge,  without  doubling  them,  so  that  the  seam  is 

scarcely  to  be  seen. 
RENUE'NTES  (Annt.)  a  pair  of  muscles   of  the   head,    so 

natned   because    they   are   antagonists    to    the    antiuentes. 

They  serve  to  throw  the  head  back, 
KEN VE USE  iller.)  an  epithet   for  any  thing  | 

set   with   the  head    downwards,  as  a  chevron   i  'W^^, 

renverse,  a  chevron  with  the  point  downwards;  K^^?|'J^ 

so  also  when  a  beast  is  laid  upon  its  back,  as  |  ^^"^f^ 

in  the  annexed  figure. 
REPAi'RERS     (Mech.)     artificers    who    chase 

figures  and  beautify  sword  hilts. 
REPAl'RS    (Sport.)    the   haunts   or   places    that   the    hare 

runs  to, 
REPA'NDUS  (Bol  )  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. — Folium  repaii- 

dum,  a  leaf,  the  rim  of  which  is  terminated  by  angles  having 

sinuses  between  them,  inscribed  in  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
REPARATl'ONE_/?u/eHf/«  (Lniv)  a  writ  against  one  or  two 

joint  tenants  who  are  unwilling  to  repair.     F.N.B.  127; 

New.  Nat.  Brev.  281. 
TO  REP.\'RT  (Man.)  to  put  a  horse  on,  or  make  him  part 
I      the  second  time. 
REPA'STUM  (Archccnl.)  meat  sufficient  for  one  meal,  given 

to  servile  tenants  while  they  were  at  work  for  their  lord. 
REPE'AL  (Lnxv)  to  revoke,  or  make  void  a  law. 
REPE'AT  (Mus.)  a  character  marked  as  in  the  margin,  •Ti 

denoting  that  the  strain  which  was  last  sung  or  played  ^v 

is  to  be  repeated  before  we  proceed  any  further.  tXZ. 

Repeat  (Sport  )  a  term  used  at  the  game  of  picquet. 
TO  Repeat  signals  (Mar.)  signifies  to  make  the  same  signal 

with  the  admiral ;  but,  "  To  repeat  a  signal,"  signifies  to 

make  a  signal  over  again. 
REPE.\'TER   (Mar.)  or  Repealing  Ship,  a  ship   appointed 

to  attend  each  admiral  in  a  fleet,  and  to  repeat  the  signals 

which  he  makes. 
Repeater  (Mech.)  a  watch  that,  by  means  of  a  spring,  re- 
peats or  strikes  the  hours. 
REPE'ATINIJ  Circle  (Math.)  vide  Circular  Listruments. 
REPE'LLING  Power  (Phi/.)    a  certain   power  or   facult}' 

residing  in  the  minute  parts  of  the  natural  bodies,  whereby 

they  fly  off  from  each  other. 
REPE'LLANTS  (Med.)  medicines  which  allay  the  swelling 

of  any  part,  and  drive  the  humours  another  way. 
REPENS  (Bot.)  creeping,  an   epithet  for  a  root   or  stem. 

[vide  Snrnienlosus] 
REPERCUSSION  (Mech.)  a  driving  or  stricking  back. 
RE'PERTORY  (Lit.)  the  name  of  a  book  in  which  things 

are  methodically  placed. 
RE'PETEND  (Arilh.)  that  part  of  an  infinite  decimal   frac- 
tion which  is  continually  repeated  nd  iujinitum,  thus  in  the 

numbers  2131313,  &c. ;    the  figures   13  are  the  repetend 

and  are  marked  thus  13. 

Repetends  are  either  single  or  compound,  similar  or  dis- 
similar.—  Single  Repetends,  those  in  which  only  one 
figure  repeats,  as  0"3,  «S:c. — Compouyid  Repetends,  those 
in  which  two  or  more  figures  are  repeated. — Similar 
Repetends,  such  as  begin  at  the  same  place,  and  consist 
of  the  same  number  of  figures,  as  1'34'i  and  2-l.'36. — 
Dissimilar  Repetends,  those  which  begin  at  different 
places,  and  consist  of  an  unequal  number  of  figures. 
REPETI'TO  (Mus.)  an   Italian   word,  signifying  lot  it   be 

repeated,  which  is  used  in  music  books. 
REPETU'ND.'E   (Ant.)  or  Rcpctundarum  crimen,  the  crime 

of  bribery,   or  of  taking  bribes  on  the  part  of  magistrates 

to  the  hindrance  of  justice.     Cic.  ad  Ilcren.  1.   1,  c.  2  ; 

Si«on.  de  .Jiulic.  1.  2,  c.  27. 

3  o  2 
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REPIA'NO  (.V/?/,?)  an  Italian  word  sijrnifying  full,  whlcli  is 
used  to  distin<^ui.sli  those  violins  in  concertos   which  play 
only    now    and  tlieii   to   fill   up,    from   those  which   play 
throu<;hout  the  whole  concerto. 
RKPLK'ADEU  (Lrnv)  a  pleading  again   to  that  which  has 
been  before  pleaded,    but  without  bringing  the  issue  in 
question  that  was  to  be  tried. 
REI'LE'DGINO  (/.mv)  a  power  in  the  Scotch  law  of  re- 
claiming a  criminal  and  trying  him  under  a  different  jin-is- 
diction  from  that  of  the  court  before  which  he  is  accused. 
REPLE'GIARE  iT.mv)  to  replevy,  or  redeem  a  distress. — 
Beptrginre  de  averiis,  a  writ  to   release  cattle  distrained, 
upon  surely  to  answer  the  suit.     Slat.  7,  II.  f>,  c.  l- ;  /■". 
N.  D.  6S.  &c. 
REPLIil'TION  {Lan)  is  where  the  revenue  of  a  benefice  is 
sufficient  to  fill  or  occupy  the  whole  right  or  title  of  the 
graduate  who  hold.-  it. 
REPLE'VIN   {Lnxv)  a  releasing  of  cattle  or  other  goods  dis- 
trained by  virtue  of  the  writ  called  rep/pginre. 
RE'PLICA  (,1/hs-.)  an  Italian    word   for  repeat,    sometimes 

used  in  music  books. 
REPLICATION  (AaaO  the  plaintiff's  reply  to  the  defend- 
ant's answer. 
REPLICA'TO  (Mi,s.)  the  same  as  Rrplica. 
REPO'LON  {Man.)  a  demivolt ;  the  croup  inclosed  at  five 

times. 
REPO'RT  (il///.)  any  specific  statement  of  persons  or  things. 
Riu'ORT   (Linv)  the  relation  of  cases  judicially  debated  and 

decided  upon  in  any  court  of  justice.     Co.  Lilt.  203. 
REPO'SE    (Paint.)    the  place   where   the    masses  or   great 

lights  and  shadows  are  assembled. 
RE'PO.SI'TION  <f  the  Fure.4  (Lnw)  an  act  whereby  several 
forest  grounds,  made  purlieu,   were  laitl  down  to  the  forest 
again 
REPOSITION  [Surg.)  the  resetting  a  bone. 
REPO'TIA   (Ant.)  a  festival   the  day  after  marriage,  when 
an  entertainment  being  given  by  the  new  married  man,  the 
pnlalio,  or  drinking,  was  as  it  were  renewed. 
Ilorat.  ].  2,  sat.  2,  v.  60. 

///''  lyp.'thi,  nutates,  atiosvc  iHerum, 
Feslfls  itUmtus  celehret. 
Fext.  de  Vcrh.  Signif. 
MEVRTJSA  (I'lTus)  the  same  as  repeat. 

JiEPIlESENTATION  (Lmv)  the  personating  another,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  heir  by  representation,  where  a  father 
dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  grandfather,  leaving  a  son  who 
siiall  inherit  his  grandfather's  estate  before  his  father's 
brother. 

Represkntatiom  in  the  Scotch  law  is  the  written  plead- 
ing presented  to  a  lord  (U'dinary  of  the  court  of  session 
when  his  judgment  is  brought  under  review. 
TiEPKIE'VE  {Lfizo}  a  warrant  for  sus[)ending  the  execution 

of  a  malefactor. 
RHPHIME'NTIA    (Med.)    remedies   which  repel    by    their 

.'istringeiicy. 
KEl'Ui'N'l'  (Print.)  a  book  printed  again,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  new  edition. 
REPRI'SAL  (f.mv)  the  sei/.ing  upon  an   equivalent  for  the 
lo.ss  sustained  upon   another's  account,  or   by   anotiier. — 
ReprisaU  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary. —  Ordinarij  Rcpri- 
sa/.i  arc  to  arrest  the  goods  of  merchant-strangers  within 
the   realm. — Exlra^uilinar!/    llr;-risal<:   arc   for   satisfaction 
out  of  the   realm,    and  are   under  the   Great  Seal.     Lex 
Mural.  I'JO. 
RI-PIil'SE  {Mii!<)  the  burden  of  a  song  or  ballad. 
liEPUrSES  (/.aic)  allowance  and  duties  paid   annually  out 

of  a  manor  and  laiuls,  as  rent  charges,  annuities,  &c. 
liE'PKOIJATES  (Thml.)  a  term  applied  by  the  Calvinists 
to   those   whom   they   imagine   God  lias  predestinated   to 
danuKition. 
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REPRORATOR,  .4,Vm«o/ (/,«?.•)  an   action  in  the  Scotch 

law  intended  to  convict  a  witness  of  |)erjury. 
REPRODU'CTION  (Nat.)  the  producing  of  any  body  again 

in  the  same  or  a  similar  form. 
RE'PSILVKR  (Lnxn)  money  anciently  paid  by  servile  tenants 
to  their  lord,    to   be  quit  of  the   service" of  reaping   his 
corn. 
REPTI'LIA  (Znol.)  the  first  Order  of  the  Class  Amphil,ia 
in   the    Linncan     system,     comprehending    those    animals 
which  have  the  lungs  arbitrary,  the  legs  generally  four,  and 
includes  the  following  genera:  namely — Tciludo,  the  Tor- 
toise  and   Turtle. — Raiin,    the   'J'oad    and    Frog. — Draco, 
the   Dragon.  —  Lacerta,  the   Lizard,    Crocodile,   Alligator, 
Newt,  Chameleon,  Salamander,  and  Siren. 
REPU'GN.'^NCY  (Law)  a  contradiction   of  what  has  been 
said  before ;  repugnancy  in  deeds,  grants^  &c.  makes  them 
void. 
REPl^'LSION  (Phji)  a  power  in  bodies   of  opposing  the 

approach  of  other  bodies,  as  opposed  to  attraction. 
REtJUE'ST  (Sport.)  the  putting  the   dogs  afresh  upon  the 

same  scent. 
REQUESTS,  Court  nf  (Law)  vide  Coiots. 
RE'QUIEM  (j1/«v.)    i'.  e.  rest;   that  prayer   in   the    Romish 
Church   which   begins  with    Requiem  a-ternam  dona  eis  d»- 
wine  ;  whence,  "  To  sing  a  requiem,"  is  to  sing  a  mass  for 
the  rest  of  the  souls  of  deceased  persons. 
REQUISITION  (Law)  a   notorial   demand    in   the   Scotch 
law  of  a  debt  made  by  a  creditor  in  consequence  of  a  clause 
in    the  securities  for  debt   previous  to    the   Reformation, 
when  a  personal  demand  was  deemed  illegal. 
Requisition'  {Mil.)  the  exacting  of  men   or  things   for  the 

public  service. 
REKE  Conntij  (Lnxv)  vide  Rirr  County. 
RE'RE-WARD  (Mil.)  the  same  as  Rear-Guard. 
RE'KE-.MOUSE  (ZnoL)  another  name  for  a  bat. 
RE.S  Naturnlcs  (Med)  natural  things,  of  uliicli  three  have 
been  reckoned  by  physicians,  namely,   healtii,   the   causes 
of  health,  and  the  effects  of  health,  as  distinguished  from 
the — Res  non  natura/e.i,  or  )ion  nnturnU,  of  which  six  have 
been  reckoned,  namely,  air,  meat,  drink,  sleeping,  watch- 
ing, motion   and   rest ;  and — Re.i  pncter  Natnram,  things 
besides  nature,  as  diseases,   with   their  symptoms,  causes, 
and  effects. 
RESERCE'LE   (Her.)  vide  Cercele. 

RE.S('I'''1T  (Laxv)  an  admitting  of  a  third  person  to  plead 
his  right  in  a  c.mse  already  begun  between  two  parlies; 
also  the  admittance  of  a  plea  where  the  controversy  is  be- 
tween the  same  two  |)ersons. —  liesceit  of  tlomane,  the 
lord's  receiving  homage  of  his  tenant  at  his  admission  to 
the  land. 
RESCI'SSORY  Aetion   (Lnxv)  an  action   in  the   Scotch  law 

to  rescind  a  contract. 
RESCO'NTRE  (Com.)  the  manner  of  settling  the  payment 

of  bills  of  exchange  in  some  places  of  (iernumy. 
RE'.SCOUS  (Laxv)   or  rexrue,  in  Latin  re.icitn.ms,  a  resistance 
against  lawful  authorit}',  which  is  either  in  law  or  in  fact. 
— Re.'icue    ill    Lnxv   is   when   a    man   distraining   cattle  for 
damage  done,  drives  them   in   the  highway   towards  the 
pound,  and  they  getting  into  the  owner's  house  he  refuses 
to  deliver  them  up  ;  this  is  a  rescue  in  law. — Re.icne  in  Fad 
is  the  vioU'Ut  taking  aivay,  or  causing  to  escape,  one  that 
is  arrested  by  lawful  authority.      Co.  Lilt.  1.  'Z,  c.  12. 
RESCR115E'N"l)Al!Y    (/■.Vr.)"an    officer    in    the    court    of 
J{ome,  who  sets  a   value  upon   indulgences  and  supplica- 
tions. 
RE'SCniPT  (Polil.)  an  answer  delivcrod   by  an  emperor  or 
pope  when  consulted  by   particular   persons  on  some  diffi- 
cult question  or  point  in  law  to  serve  its  a  decision  tlitreof. 
RK'S(.:UK    (L",v)   vide  Rryrou.'<. 
HESCU'SSOR   (AdTo)   the  party  making  a  rescue. 
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RESCUSSE'E  (Law)  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  rescue 

is  made. 
RESEA'KCH  (Mus.)  a  sort  of  prelude. 
RESE^A'RCHING    {Scu//).)    the  repairing  of  a  cast  figure 
with  proper  tools,  or  the  fiiiisliing  it  with  art  and  exactness. 
RESE'DA  {But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dudecandria, 
Order  3  Trii:ynia. 

Generic  Character.      Cat.,  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
peliih   unequal  ;    neclari/  a  flat    upright  gland. — Stam. 
j?/H»n£'«/.s  from  eleven  to  fifteen,   short;  anthers  evect. — 
PiST.  germ  gibbous  ;  stiites  short ;  stigmas  simple.  —  Per. 
capsule  gibbous,  angular  ;  se^'ds  very  many,  kidney-form. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals  or  perennials  ;    of  the 
first  sort  are  the — Reseda  hiteala,  Luteolea,  Latum,   An- 
tirrhinum,   seu   Pseudostruthium,   Dyer's   Weed,  Yellow 
Weed,    or  Wild   Wood. — Reseda   atba.    Upright   White 
Reseda. — Reseda  Intca,    Yellow   Reseda,     Case   Dyer's 
Weed,   or  Wild  Mignionette. — Reseda  triphyteuma,   &c. 
—  Among    the    perennials   are   the — Reseda    canescens, 
Hoary   Reseda — Reseda  glauca,  seu   Sesavwides,   &c. — 
B,iuh.    HiU.i   Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.   Herb.;   Park.    Theal. 
Bot. ;    Rtiii  Hist.  ;    Toiirn.  In^t.  S,-c. 
Resed.\  is  also  the  name  of  the  Vcralnm  luleum. 
RESEI'SER    I  LaK-)  the  taking   the  lands  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  where  a  general  livery,  or  ouflre  le  maine,    was 
formerly  misused.     .Stauna'f.  Prcerog.  26. 
RESERVA'l'ION  (Law)  a  rent  or  service  which  the  grantor 
in  any  deed  obliges  the  grantee   to  perform  to  him.     Co. 
Lilt.  4-7.  14-.'},  &c. 
KESE'R^'E  (Law)  something  kept  to  be  used  as  there  shall 

be  occasion. 
Reserve  (.Mil.)  a  select  body  of  troops  posted  by  a  general 
out  of  the  first  line  of  action   to  answer  some  specific  or 
critical  purpose. 
RESE'RVE-PEAR  (Bnt.)  a  name   given  to  a  sort  of  pear 
which  is  more  beautiful  to   the  eye  than   pleasant  to  the 
palate. 
RESE'T    (Law)  the   receiving  or  harbouring   an  outlawed 

person. 
RE'SIANCE    (ifitu)    residence,    abode,    or  continuance  in 

the  same  plr.ce.      Oh/.  \at.  Bre-o.  8.5  ;  Kilch.  3;i. 
RE'SIANT  Ralls  (Laze)  the   rolls  containing  the  rcsiants  or 
inhabitants  in  a  tithing,  &c.  which  are  to  be  called  over  by 
the  steward  on  holding  courts  leet. 
RE'SIDENCE  (Lan-)  is  applied  both  in  the  Canon  and  Civil 
Law  to  the  continuance  of  a  parson  or  vicar  on  his  bene- 
fice. 
Residence  (Chem.)  the  settling  in  a  solution. 
RE'SIDENT  (Polit.)  a  minister  of   stale  sent  to  continue 

some  time  in  the  court  of  a  foreign  prince  or  state. 
RESIDENTIA'RIL'S  (Archceol.)  or  residentiar)-,  a  canon  in- 
stalled  to  the  privileges  and  profits 
RE.'^I'DUAL /rVHre   (Geoni.)   the  remaining  figure  after  the 

subtraction  of  a  less  from  a  greater. 
Resioual  loot  (.ll^el/.)   a  root  composed   of  two  parts  or 
members,  only  joined  together  by  the  sign  —  or  minus,  as 
a  —  I),  or  5-3. 
RESI'DUARY  legatee  (Law)  he  to  whom  the  residue  of  an 

estate  is  left  by  will  after  all  other  legacies  are  paid. 
RESI'DUL'M   (Chem.)  the  residue,  remainder,    or  what  is 

left  in  any  chemical  process. 
RESICiXA'TION   (Laxv)  the  giving  up  a  benefice  into  the 

hands  of  the  ordinary. 

RESIGXEE'  (Law)  the  party  to  whom  any  thing  is  resigned. 

RE.Sl'GNER  (Laic)   the  person  resigning. 

RE'SIN  (Bt.t.)  in   Greek  pVr.rij,    Latin  resina,    [vide  Resin] 

a  substance  so  called  from  fnu,  to  fiow,  because  it  exude 

from  trees  either  spontaneously  or  through  wounds  that 

are  artificially  made.     Resins  are   distinguislied  according; 

to  the  tree  from  which  they  are  procurtd,  into — Common 
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Resin  or  Turpentine  from  the  Pi/ius  ahics,  sylvestris,  S^e.  ; 
Mastich,  from  the  Pistacea  Icntissima  ;  Sandarach,  from 
the  Tiiui/a  articnlnta  ;  Elemi,  from  the  Amyris  elrmij'era  ; 
Tacamaliac,  from  the  Fagnra  octandra  ;  Anime,  from  the 
Hipnen(va  conrbaril,  or  Locust-Tree ;  Ladanum  or  Labda- 
num,  from  the  Cystiis  creticui. — Resin  tree,  the  Siplionia 
elastica  of  Linnjcus,  so  called  because  it  yields  a  resinous 
substance,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  rubber. — 
Elastic  resin,  or  Caoutchouc,  another  name  for  Lidian 
rubber. 

Resin  (Chem.)  the  essential  properties  of  resins  are,  that 
they  are  solid  brittle  substances,  of  an  acrid  taste,  no 
smell,  insoluble  in  water,  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
in  oils  essential  and  express:  they  are  all  heavier  than 
water,  and  nonconductors  of  electricity;  and  when  excited 
by  friction  their  clectricitj-  is  negative  —  iVhiie  re-iin,  or 
yellow  resin,  what  remains  in  the  still  after  distilling  oil  of 
turpentine. — Black  resin,  what  remains  in  the  retort  after 
distilling  the  balsam  of  turpentine  from  common  turpentine. 

RE'tJlX.\  (Bol.)  'f'.-i'-".,  resin,  [vide  Re.-iin']  Under  this 
name  two  sorts  are  spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  namely, 
hf,  the  dry  or  solid,  which  is  resin,  and  ■JVf=«,  the  liquid, 
which  is  more  properly  turpentine.  Thenphrast.  1.  8,  c.  2; 
Dioscor.  1.1,  c.  93,  &c. ;  Plin.  1.  24-,  c.  6;  Gal.  de  Comp, 
Med.  sec.  Gen.  1.  3,  4. 

RESINA'TUM  Vinvm  (Med.)  'fiTmTn%  o'^oc,  wine  impreg- 
nated with  resin  of  the  pitch-tree.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  -13  ; 
Cels.  1.  2,  c.  24.. 

RESINO'CERUM  (Med.)  a  mixture  of  resin  and  wax. 

RESI'STANCE  (Phys.)  or  resisting  poxver,  any  force  which 
acts  in  opposition  to  another,  so  as  to  weaken  or  destroy 
its  effect. 

RESO'LVEND  (Arith.)  a  term  in  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots  for  the  number  which  arises  from  in- 
creasing the  remainder  after  subtraction. 

RESO'LVENTS  (Surg.)  substances  which  serve  to  discuss 
inflammatory  tumours. 

Resolvents  (Chem.)  liquors  for  the  dissolving  of  metals 
and  minerals. 

RESOLU'TION  (Pliy.)  the  reduction  of  a  body  to  its  ori- 
ginal and  natural  state,  by  the  dissolution  or  separation  of 
its  aggregate  parts. 

Resolution  (('hem.)  the  forcible  separation  of  thejiarts  of 
mixed  bodies,  by  means  of  a  dissolving  ingredient. 

Resolution  (.Math.)  a  method  by  which  tlie  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  proposition  is  discovered  in  an  order,  contrary 
to  the  Sipithesis,  or  composition,  [vide  Analysis]  —  Reso- 
lutinn  of  Equations,  vide  Algebra. 

Resolution  of  Forces  (Mech.)  the  resolving  or  dividing  any 
force  or  motion  into  several  others,  in  other  directions,  but 
which,  taken  together,  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
single  one. 

Resolution  (Surg.)  the  dispersing  of  swellings,  indurations, 
&c. ;  or  the  termination  of  inflammatory  affections. 

Resolution  (Mus.)  is  when  a  canto,  or  perpetual  figure,  is 
not  written  all  on  the  same  line,  or  in  one  part;  but  all  the 
voices  that  are  to  follow  the  guide  are  written  separately. 

RE'SOLUTIVE  (Fhy.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  tends  to 
the  resolution  of  bodies. 

RE'SONANCE  (Mus.)  the  prolongation  or  return  of  any 
sound,  as  in  the  case  of  echo. 

RE.SO'RT  (Law)  the  authority  or  jurisdi'tinn  of  a  court. — 
Dernier  resort,  the  highest  tribunal,  such  as  is  the  House 
of  Lords  in  cases  of  .Appeal. 

RESPE'CTING  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning, 
applied  to  fi?h,  birds,  or  tame  beasts,  when 
placed  upright  one  against  the  other,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

RESPE'CTU  cnmputi  (Law)  a  writ  for  respiting 
a  shcrilF's  accounts.     Reg.  Orig.  139. 
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RESPIRATION  (Xat.)  an  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  lunga  and  chest,  whereby  the  air  is  taken 
in  by  tlie  windpipe  and  tlicn  driven  out  again. 

RE'Sl'ITE  (/,nj()  a  delay  or  forbearance  of  time. — Respite 
of  homage,  the  forbearance  or  delay  of  homage. 

Respite  (Mi/.)  signifies,  in  military  accounts,  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  is  directed  to  be  withliolden  from  the 
issue  of  pay,  in  order  to  make  up  the  several  stoppages  in 
regimental  distributions,  t-o  also  "  To  be  respited  on  the 
muster-rolls,"  to  be  suspended  from  pay.  "  To  respite," 
means  also  to  dei)rive  a  person  of  all  the  advantages  at- 
tached to  liis  situation. 

RESPO'NDEAS  (Lcifv)  or  Respondent  ouster,  i.  e.  answer, 
or  let  him  answer  over,  words  apphed  to  a  defendant  after 
judgment  has  been  given  against  his  plea, — Resp'nideul 
superior,  i.  e.  let  the  superior  answer,  words  used  in  cases 
where  the  inferior  is  insufficient  to  answer,  as  in  case  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  are  insufficient,  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
monalty must  answer  for  them.  Stat,  ^t,  Ed.  3,  c.  13  ; 
4  List.  IH: 

EESPO'NDEAT  (Lnxv)  vk\e  Respoiidens. 

BESPO'NDE-BOOK  {Lau-)  a  book  kept  by  the  Directors 
of  Chancery  in  Scotland,  for  entering  the  accounts  of  all 
non-tntry  and  relief  duties,  payable  by  heirs  who  take 
precepts  from  Chancery. 

KESPO'NDENT  (Law)  in  Common  Law,  lie  who  makes 
answer  to  such  questions  as  are  demanded  of  him. 

Respondent  (/-'/.)  a  student  at  a  university,  who  answers 
an  adversary  in  disputation. 

RESPO'NS.'VL  (Ecc.)  an  answer  made  by  the  parish  clerk 
and  people  during  divine  service. 

RESPON.SA'LIS  (Lqw)  he  tliat  gives  an  answer,  or  appears 
in  court  for  another  on  the  day  assigned.  According  to 
rieta,  the  raponsalis  was  for  the  tenant,  in  distinction  from 
the  ntlurncilijs  and  the  cssoniator.  Glanvtl.  1.  12,  c.  1  ; 
Flet.\.  6,  c.  21. 

RESPONSE  (Ere.)  the  same  as  Responsal. 

RESPO'NSIONS  (Lrin')  certain  accounts  made  to  the 
knights  templars  by  such  as  occupied  their  lands  or  stocks. 

Responskins  [Lit.)  tlie  first  examination  which  the  studentsat 
Oxford  arc  obliged  to  pass  before  they  can  take  any  degree. 

RESPO'NSOliY  Son^  (.Viis.)  an  anthem  in  which  the  cho- 
risters sing  i)y  turns. 

REST.  (Num.)  an  abbreviation  for  reslilutiis,  restituit,  resti- 
tutur,  very  frequently  occurring  on  coins  which  were  re- 
stored by  one  emperor  in  memory  of  another. 

Rest  (P/i)/.)  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  either  absolute  or  relative. —  Absolute  rest  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  body  in  the  same  part,  of  absolute  and  im- 
moveable space — Relative  rest  is  its  continuance  in  the 
same  part  of  relative  space;  thus,  in  a  ship  under  sail, 
relative  rest  is  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  same  part 
of  the  ship  ;  but  its  absolute  rest  is  its  continuance  in  the 
same  parts  of  absolute  space,  as  that  in  which  the  shij) 
itself  rests.     Newt.  Princip.  Def. 

RiisT   (Mil.)  an  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  fork,  which  was 

formerly   used  to  support  the  old  heavy  musket  when  the 

men  were  ordered  to  present  and  fire.     Sometimes  these 

rests  were  arnitd  v.itli  a  contrivance,  called  a  sicine's feather, 

which  was  a  sort  of  sword  blade  for  keeping  ott"  the  cavalry. 

Rest  is  also  the  third  motion  in  presenting  arms. 

Re.st  [Mhs.)  a  cessation  of  sound,  cipial  in  duration  to  the 

note  after  which   it   is  phiced:    thus,    a   scn.ibnve   rest   is 

equal  in  length  to  a  semibreve,  a  minim    rest   to  a  minim, 

and  so  on.      [vide  Music'] 

RESI'II ARROW  (Hot.)  or  Re.^la  A-v/'s  the  Oiionis  of  Lin- 

nxus,  an  herbaceous  plant,  or  uiidershrub. 
RESTI'NCTION  {('hem.)   the   (juenehing  of  any  metal  or 
mineral,  in  some  exalting  liquor,  to  bring  it  to  a  greater 
perfection. 
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RE'STIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia,  Order 
3  Triniidria. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.   ament  ovate.  —  Con,   none. 

Stam.  in   the  ma\e,  filaments  three;  anthers  oblont' 

PisT.  germ  in  the  female  three-sided  ;  sf^/e  simple  ;  sli<rma 
seldom  simple. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  they  are  used  for  making  brooms, 
thatches,  &c. 

RESTITU'TION  (Phi/.)  the  returning  of  clastic  bodies  to 
their  natural  state,  which  is  called  the  inolion  nf  restitu- 
tion. 

Restitution  (Law)  the  restoring  of  any  thing  that  has  been 
unjustly  taken  from  another,  particularly  the  putting  a 
person  in  possession  of  lands,  of  which  he  has  been  un- 
justly di.sseized.     Crniiipt.  .Just.  X-W. 

Restitution  is  al.so  a  writ  which  lies  where  judgement  is 
reversed,  to  restore  and  make  good  to  the  defendant 
what  he  has  lost, —  Rcstilutioit  of  minors,  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  is  the  storing  them  to  the  rights  lost  durintr  their 
minority. 

RESTITU'ITONE  exiracti  nb  ecclesia  (Law)  a  writ  to  restore 
a  man  to  the  church  from  which  he  had  been  forced  away, 
being  suspected  of  felony. — Restiliitionc  in  inlegram,  a  writ 
for  the  bishop  to  recover  the  temporalities  or  barony  of  his 
bishopric. 

RES'l'ITU'TOR  (Numis.)  was  very  frequently  applied  as  a 
complimentary  title  on  the  coins  of  emperors,  by  the  people 
to  whom  they  restored  any  privileges,  or  on  whom  they  con- 
ferred any  political  favours.  In  such  cases,  the  emperor  is 
commonly  represented  in  the  act  of  lift- 
ing up  a  figure,  which  is  symbolical  of 
the  country  that  has  received  the  bene- 
fit, as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  the 
female  with  a  proboscis  on  her  head,  and 
the  ears  of  corn  in  her  hand,  is  symbolical 
of  Africa,  who  is  raised  up  by  the  em- 
peror Adrian.  This  emperor  was  more 
liberally  complimented  in  this  manner 
than  any  other,  owing  to  the  numerous  favours  which  lie 
conferred  on  the  dift'erent  countries  of  the  Roman  empire 
through  which  he  passed. 

RESU'LTINCj  u^e  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  deeds,  by  which 
the  use  of  any  thing,  when  it  expires  or  cannot  vest,  returns 
back  to  liim  who  raised  it;  as  if  a  man  makes  a  feoifment 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  and  first-born  son,  then,  if  she  die 
without  issue,  the  whole  results  back  to  him  in  fee. 

RESU'MMONS  (Laiv)  a  second  summons  to  answer  an  ac* 
tion. 

RESU'MPTION  (Laiv)  signifies  particularly  the  taking 
again  into  the  King's  hands  such  lands  or  tenements  as  he 
had  granted  to  any  man  on  false  suggestions. 

RESLJ'MPriVES  (Med.)  medicines  serving  to  restore  de- 
cayed nature. 

RESUSCITATION  (Chem.)  the  restoring  of  any  disguised 
body  to  its  original  form. 

lllCTAl'L  (Com.)  in  distinction  from  wholcsnlc,  buying  in  a 
large  way,  and  selling  again  in  small  quantities. 

RI'/PAILEE'  (Her.)  signifies  cut  again,  an  epithet  for  the 
escutcheon  when  it  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  lines 
in  bend  sinister. 

TO  RETAI'N  (Vet.)  a  term  used  of  mares  who  conceive 
after  covering. 

RI'yr.M'NER  (Law)  one  who  does  not  continually  dwell  in 
the  house  of  his  lord,  but  only  uses  his  name  or  livery, 
or  attends  sometimes  upon  special  occasions. 

RETAI'NING  Fee  (Law)  a  fee  given  to  a  sergeant  at  law 
or  counsellor,  to  keep  him  iVom   pleading  for  the  adverse 
I'iirty. 
RETALIATION  (Law)  \i,ic  Lex  tdllionis. 
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RETARDATION  (P//y.)  the  act  of  delaying  the  motion 
or  progress  of  a  body. 

Retahdation'  (Mits.)  the  carrying  one,  two,  or  more  notes 
of  a  preceding  chord  into  succeeding  combination. 

RE'TE  (Aim!.)  tlie  caul  that  inchises  the  intestines. — 7?t'/f 
malpighi,  the  fine  net  work  of  the  extremities  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries. — Rete  mucosum,  a  mucous  membrane  de- 
posited in  a  net-like  form,  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis, 
which  covers  the  sensible  cutaneous  papilla?,  connects  the 
epidermis  with  the  cutis,  and  gives  the  colour  to  the  body- 

'Rete.  mirnl/i/e  (Anni.)  a  fine  plexus,  or  weaving  together  of 
many  .'miall  arteries  in  the  brain  of  quadrupeds. 

RE'TE-PENNY  [Arclurol.)  rate-money;  a  customary  due 
of  a  penny  for  every  person,  paid  to  the  parisii  priest. 

RKTENEME'NTUM  [Archa-ol.)  restraint  or  detention. 

RETE'NTION'  t/  Urine  (Med.)  the  stay  or  keeping  back 
of  the  urine  in  the  bladder. 

Retentkjk  (Lrtu:)  the  right  of  withholding  a  debt,  or  retain- 
ing property  until  a  debt  due  to  the  person  claiming  this 
right  be  duly  paid. 

RETEIIA'TION,  working  the  (Print.)  vide  Prinlin<r. 

RETI.V'KII  (.-int.)  a  kind  of  gladiators  among  the  Romans, 
so  called  from  the  retc  or  net  which  they  emploj'ed  for  the 
entanglement  of  their  adversaries,  whom  they  dispatched 
with  a  trident  that  they  carried  in  their  left  hand  when  they 
had  them  in  their  power.  The  adversaries  of  the  R.liriiii 
were  called  Myrniilloncs.  This  mode  of  fighting  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  with  Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise 
men,  who  adopted  this  stratagem  in  his  combat  with 
Phryno.  Slrab.  1.  13  ;  Snet.  in  Claud,  c.  3t;  Fesl.  de 
Verb.  Signif.;   hidor.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.51. 

RETICE'NTI.-V  (Rhei.)  cczoria^-ia-i;,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  orator  suppresses  a  part  of  what  he  is  going  to 
say.  Cie.  Oral.  1.  3,  c.  53  ;  Qiiiiilil.  1. 9,  c.  2 ;  Aquil.  Ram. 
dc  Fig.  Sent. 

RETl'CUL.V  (Astro)i.)  or  Reticule,  a  contrivance  for  ver)' 
accurately  measuring  the  quantity  of  eclipses,  by  means  of 
a  small  frnnie  with  silken  threads. 

RETICULA'RIS  plexus  (Aunt.)  the  folding  of  the  carotid 
artery  in  the  brain,  resembling  a  nut. 

RETICULA'TUS  [Dot.)  netted,  an  epithet  for  a  corolla 
or  a  ])etal  ;  pclalnm  reliculcitum,  a  petal,  having  distinct 
veins  crossing  each  other  like  network,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  Geranium  striatum. 

RETI'CULUiM  {.hiat.)  a  small  rete  or  congeries  of  ves- 
sels. 

RETINA  (Annt.)  from  rete,  a  net,  the  third  or  innermost 
membrane  of  the  eye,  expanded  round  the  tunica  choroides, 
as  far  as  the  ciliary  ligament.  It  is  the  true  organ  of 
vision,  formed  by  a  net-like  expansion  of  the  pulp  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

RETl'liED  List  (Mar.)  a  list  on  the  ordnance  and  marine 
establishment,  upon  which  superannuated  and  deserving 
officers  are  placed. 

RETINE'NTIA  (Arcliccul.)  the  retinue  of  a  prince  or  noble- 
man. 

RETIR.V'DE  (Fort.)  French  for  an  intrenchment  made  with 
two  faces. 

RETIRED Jlanl-  (Fort.)  vide  Flank. 

RETO'RNELLO  (Mus)  a  rctornel  or  short  symphony  for 
violins,  flutes,  and  other  instruments. 

RETO'llXC)  habcndo  (Lan-)   vide  Returno  hnhendo, 

EETO'RT  (Chem.)  a  chemical  vessel,  of  a  round 
figure,  with  a  hollow  beak  or  tube  curved 
downwards,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

RETOU'R  (Lniv)  an  extract,  in  the  Scotch  Law, 
from  the  chancery  of  the  service  of  an  heir  to  his 
ancestor. — Retoureddutij  is  the  valuation,  both 
new  and  old,  of  lands  expressed  in  the  retour 
to  the  chancery,  when  any  one  is  returned  or  served  htir 
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RETRA'CTION  (Surg.)  the  contraction  or  shortening  of  a 
part. 

RETRA'CTUS  aquce  (Archreol.)  the  ebb,  or  return  of  a  tide. 

RicTRAcrus  /a'.'fo/is-  (Laiv)  a  power,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  an- 
ciently claimed  by  the  superior  of  an  estate  to  pay  off  a 
debt  adjudged,  and  to  take  a  conveyance  of  the  estate. 

RETRA'HENS  auriculum  (Anal.)  a  muscle  of  the  ear,  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  the  Conclia  auricula:. 

RETR.-\'XIT  (L'liv)  i.  e.  he  hath  withdrawn  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  plaiiitifF  or  demandant  when  he  comes  into  the 
court  and  declares  he  will  proceed  no  further.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  was  the  emplmtical  word  in  the  Latin 
entry.  A  retraxit  is  a  bar  to  any  action  of  equal  nature, 
brought  for  the  same  cause  or  duty,  but  a  nonsuit  is  not ; 
in  its  operation  it  is  mostly  similar  to  a  nolle  prosequi. 
Inst  it.  a).-i,  &c. 

RETREA'T  (ili//.)  the  retrograde  movement  of  any  army  or 
body  of  men,  who  retire  from  the  enemy. — Full  retreat  is 
wlien  the  army  retires  with  all  expedition  before  a  con- 
quering army. —  Checquered  retreat,  is  so  called  from  the 
several  component  parts  of  a  line  or  battalion,  which  alter- 
nately retreat  and  face  about  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
exhibiting  the  figure  of  the  chequered  squares  upon  a 
che-sis  board. 

RETR  E'NCHMENT  (Fort.)  any  work  raised  to  cover  a  post. 

TO  RETRIE'VE  (Falcon.)  the  springing  or  finding  of  par- 
tridges again  which  have  been  once  sprung. 

RE'TRO  (.Mus.)  i.e.  backward;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
subject  of  the  canon,  when  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  sung  in  a  retrograde  direction. 

RETRO A'CTION  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  new  laws  or 
statutes,  which  have  effect  in  regard  to  what  passed  pre- 
viously to  their  enactment. 

RETROCE'SSION  nf  the  equino.xes  (Astron.)  the  going 
backward  of  the  equinoctial  point  of  the  signs  Aries  and 
Libra. 

Retrocession  of  curves  (Geom.)  the  same  as  contrary 
Flexure,     [vide  Flexure'] 

RETRv^FLE'XUS  (Bat.)  an  epithet  for  branches  bending  in 
different  directions. 

RETROGRADATION  (Astron.)  an  apparent  motion  of 
the  planets  by  which  they  seem  to  go  backwards  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  and  succession 
of  the  signs. — Retrograduiion  of  the  nodes  nf  the  moon,  a 
motion  of  the  line  of  the  nodes  of  iier  orbit,  by  which  it 
continually  shifts  its  situation  from  cast  to  west,  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs,  completing  its  retrograde  circu- 
lation in  the  period  of  nineteen  years. 

R;:trogI!Adati<)N  (Geom.)  or  Retrocession,  another  name 
for  a  curve  of  contrary  flexure,     [vide  Fle.iure] 

RETROGRADE  (Aitr.ui.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  when  it 
appears  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

Retiiogkade  x'erses  (Poet.)  vide  Recurrent  x'erses. 

RETROPAXNA'GIU.M  (Arclutol.)  the  turning  of  hogs 
into  a  forest  after  the  mast  or  acorns  are  eaten. 

RE'FROVE'R.SIO  uteri  (Anat.)  a  position  of  the  uterus  con- 
trary to  nature,  when  the  fundus  is  turned  backwards  and 
downwards  on  its  cervix. 

RETTli   (Law)  a  charge  or  accusation. 

RETU'RN  (Law)  a  certificate  from  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  of 
what  is  done  in  the  execution  of  a  writ. — Rcturn-Daijs, 
vide  Returns. 

Returs  (.Irchit.)  a  side  or  part  which  fails  away  from  the 
foreside  of  the  straight  work. — Return-Bead,  a  bead  which 
appears  on  the  face  or  edge  of  a  piece  of  stuff  forming  a 
double  quirk. 

RETUVi'SO  haliendo  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  return  of  cattle 
distrained  or  replevied,  to  him  that  has  proved  his  distress 
lawfully.     F.  N.  B.  74. 

RETU'RNS  (Com.)  a  terra  implying  that  which  is  returned, 
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wliether  in  goods  or  specie,  bj'  tlie  consignee  to  tlie  con- 
signer of  a  cargo.  Tluis,  tlie  returns  from  the  West  Indies  in 
exchange  for  arlicles  of  British  manufacture,  consist  of 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  &c. 

Returns  {Late)  or  Ucturn-Daijs,  certain  days  in  term  for 
the  return  of  writs. 

Returns  o/"  fl  ih/hc  {Fort.)  the  turnings  and  windings  of  a 
gallery  leading  to  a  mine. — Returns  of  a  trench,  the  various 
turnings  and  windings  which  form  the  lines  of  a  trench. 

Returns  (Mil.)  statements  given  in  by  the  officers  of  regi- 
ments, companies,  &c.  of  the  number,  condition,  iStc.  of 
their  men,  horses,  Sue.  particularly  after  a  battle. 

RETU'IINU.M  uverinrnm  (Lcnv)  a  writ  for  the  return  of 
cattle  to  the  defendant,  when  the  plaintiff  doth  not  declare. 
Rci^.  Jndic.  4. —  Returnuin  irrejilcviabile,  a  writ  for  the 
final  restitution  of  cattle  to  the  owner,  found  by  the  jury 
to  be  unjustly  distrained.     Re^r.  Judlc.  '11 . 

RE'TZIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con. 
onc-petalled. — STAM.fi/a7nents  five  ;  anthers  compressed. 
— Fist.  <jc)vh  superior  ;  sti/le  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — 
Per.  ciip.siile  oblong  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Retzia  spirata,  is  a  tree, 
and  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

RE'VE  (Archaol.)  or  Grieve,  a  bailiff  of  a  manor  or  fran- 
chise, whence  a  shire- reve  or  sheriff;  also  a  duty  or  impo- 
sition on  merchandises  exported  or  imported.     Kitch.  13. 

REVEI'LLE  (Mil.)  the  beat  of  the  drum  in  the  morning, 
which  summons  the  soldiers  from  their  beds. 

Rl'.VEIwVCH  (Archml.)  rebellion. 

RE'V1'-L.S  (Arclunil.)  dancing  and  acting  in  noblemen's 
liouscs  or  inns  of  court. — Muster  of  the  Revels,  an  officer 
who  had  the  principal  ordering  of  these  pastimes. 

Revf.ls  (Archii.)  pronounced  reveals,  from  revcllo,  to  draw 
back  ;  the  two  vertical  sides  of  the  aperture  between  the 
front  of  the  wall  and  the  window. 

RE'V'ENUE  (Law)  the  yearly  profit  that  accrues  to  a  man 
from  his  lands  or  possession  ;  but  in  a  particular  sense 
whatever  accrues  by  way  of  profit  to  the  crown. 

Revenue  (Sport.)  a  cluster  of  whitish  worms  which  collect 
on  the  heads  of  deers,  and,  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  their 
liorns,  cause  them  to  cast  them. —  Revenue  of  a  partridge, 
the  new  tail  which  grows  out  when  the  former  is  lost. 

TO  REVE'liBEHATE  (Chem.)  to  cause  the  flame  of  a  fire 
to  beat  back  upon  the  metal. 

E.EV'E'RBI'>R.\TOUY  (Chem.)  a  sort  of  strong  furnace  used 
for  calcining  minerals,  &c.  by  means  of  a  reverberating 
flame. 

REVE'KSAL  of  judgment  (Law)  the  making  it  void  by  rea- 
son of  error. 

REVK'RSE  (Numis.)  the  back  side  of  a  medal,  as  opposed 
to  the  obverse,  or  that  on  which  is  the  head  or  principal 
figure. 

Revkrsk  (Fene.)  a  back  stroke. 

RICS'E'USl'^D  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  coat  of  arms,  or  an 
escutcheon,  turned  upside  down  by  way  of  ignominy,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  traitor,      [vide  Al>atcment~\ 

REVl'.'K.SEU  (Law)  a  reversioner,  in  the  .'^coteh  law. 

REVE'RSING  (.V/»«.)  the  inverting  the  order  of  the  parts, 
or  the  placing  of  the  higher  jiurt,  or  treble,  in  the  place  of 
the  lower  part,  or  bass. 

REVE'RSK)  (Med.)  a  relapse. 

REVi'^K.SION  (Law)  is  when  the  possession  of  an  estate, 
which  was  parted  with  for  a  tinie,  returns  to  the  donor,  or 
his  heirs ;  also  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  any  inherit- 
ance, or  |)lace  of  profit,  after  the  decease  of  another. 
1  Inst.  2'S. —  Reversion  in  annuities,  or  nvcrsionari/  pai/- 
ments;  jwyments  that  are  not  to  be  made  till  after  a  stated 
period. 
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Reversion  r,f  a  series  (Algeli.)  the  finding  the  value  of  the 
root,  or  unknown  (|uantity,  whose  powers  enter  the  terms 
of  an  infinite  series  by  means  of  another  infinite  series  in 
which  it  is  not  contained. 

REVE'TEMENT  (Fort.)  French  for  a  strong  wall  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  rampart  and  parapet,  to  support  the 
earth  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  ditch. 

REVTE'W  (Mil.)  the  display  of  a  body  of  men  in  military 
order,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  viewed  by  the  King, 
or  some  superior  officer. 

Review  Ldl  of  (Law)  a  bill  taken  out  when  a  cause  has 
been  heard,  but  some  errors  in  law  appear,  or  some  new 
matter  is  discovered  after  the  making  of  the  decree. 

REVFtiE  (Print.)  the  second  proof  of  a  printed  sheet,  which 
is  to  undergo  a  revisal,  or  a  re-examination. 

TO  REV'FVE  (Cheni.)  to  restore  a  mixed  body  which  lies 
disguised  by  things  mingled  with  it,  to  its  natural  form 
and  condition. 

REVl'VER  hill  of  (Law)  is  when  a  bill  has  been  preferred 
against  any  one  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  either  party 
dies  before  the  cause  is  heard,  a  bill  is  brought  in  to  revive 
the  cause,  called  a  bill  of  reviver. 

REVI'VING  (Law)  a  renewing  of  rents,  or  actions,  that 
have  been  extinguished. 

REVIVIFICATION  (Chem.)  the  procuring  again  of  metals 
in  their  natural  state  from  the  mixture  of  foreign  bodies 
with  which  they  have  been  blended.  This  is  conunonly 
done  by  means  of  some  other  substance,  or  preparation,  as 
aqua  fortis,  mercury,  Sec. 

REVOC.VTION  (Lazv)  the  calling  back  of  a  thing  granted; 
also  the  destroying  or  making  void  of  some  deed  that  had 
existence  until  the  act  of  revocation  made  it  void.  A  re- 
vocation may  either  be  general,  of  all  acts  or  things  done 
before,   or  special,  to  revoke  a  particular  thing. 

REVOLU'TION  (Geom.)  the  motion  or  rotation  of  a  line 
about  a  fixed  point,  or  centre,  or  of  a  figure  about  any  axis. 

Revolution  (Astron.)  the  motion  of  any  body  in  a  circular 
line  until  it  return  to  the  same  point  again. — Revolution  of 
the  Anomaly,  the  return  of  a  planet  to  aiiy  point  of  its 
eccentric  after  it  has  departed  from  it. — Mean  Revolution 
of  a  planet,  is  the  return  of  the  line  of  mean  motion  of  a 
planet  from  any  one  point  nf  the  zodiac  to  the  same  point 
again. —  True  Revolution  of  a  planet,  is  the  line  of  the  true 
motion  of  tiiat  planet  from  any  point  in  the  zodiac  to  the 
same  point  again. 

REVOLU'TIONERS  (Polit.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  those 
who  favoured  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  the  grand  re- 
volution of  1688. 

REVOLU'TIONIST  (Polit.)  a  favourer  of  revolutions  in 
general,  or  all  political  convulsions. 

REVOLU'TU.S  (l',nl.)  rivolute,  or  rolled  backward;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  species  of  foliation,  a  leaf,  tendril,  a  corolla,  and 
avalvula;  lernatio,  seu  gemma  rcvoluta,  a  revokite  folia- 
tion, or  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the  leaf  are  rolled  spirally 
back  ;  ftdiiim  revolutum,  a  leaf  having  the  edges  rolled 
back,  as  in  Teucrium  fruticans  and  Rosemary;  cirrus  revn- 
lutns,  a  revolute  tendril,  or  one  like  the  spiral  of  a  screw, 
which,  having  made  half  a  revolution,  turns  back  again ; 
corolla  revoluta,  a  corolla  having  the  petals  rolled  back,  as 
in  A.iparagus,  Mcdoela,  Liliiim,  &c. ;  revoluta  valvidn,  a 
valve  turned  back  after  it  is  ojjened,  as  in  the  silique  of 
Cardamine. 

REVU'L.SION  {Med.)  the  forcing  of  humours  to  contrary 
parts. 

REVUL.SO'RIA  [Med.)  is  when  the  course  of  the  blood 
which  gushes  out  at  one  part  is  turned  another  way  by 
opening  a  vein  in  a  remote  part. 

RE'LI.S  (Ant.)  answered  iii  a  court  of  law  among  the  Romans 
to  what  is  now  called  Uefendaiit. 

HE'S,  convivii  (Ant.)  the  same  an  ihc  arbiter  bibendi.     [vide 
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Arbiler'\  — Rex   sacrnrum,   or   rfx   SBCrlficulus,   the  high 
priest  among  the    Romans   who    was   appointed    to    pei- 
ibrni   such   offices  as   the   Kings  of  Rome  had  reserved  to 
themselves  before  the  abolition  of  tlieir  power.     His  wife 
was  called  regina,  and  sacrificed  a  Jamb  every  month  to 
Juno.     The  names  of  the  Rex  et  regina  sacrorum  are  still 
extant  in  an  inscription. 
.KHA   (Bot.)   the  Centaurca  r/iapotilica  of  Linnaeus. 
KHABAUB.VRU.M  (Bot.)     Rhubarb,  the  R/,eum   of   Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 
.RHABDOl'DES    (Auat.)    another    name   for    the    Sagittal 

Suture. 
RHABDO'LOGY  [Math.)  the  art  of  computing  or  number- 
ing by  rods,  jiarticularly  according  to  the  contrivance  callt  d 
after  its  inventor.  Lord  Napier,  is'apier's  Bones,  or  Rods. 
RH.'V'BUOMANCY  (Ant.)  fa,3<;V="-ri-'' ;  a  sort  of  divination 
by  means  of  rods,  two  of  which  being  placed  upright :  the 
direction  in  which  they  fell  afforded  the  answer. 
RH.\BDO'PlIOR.^   (Ant.)     f^:lhp.'f»;    officers  among  the 
(jreeks  answering  to  the  lictors  among  the   Romans,  who 
kept  order  in  public  assemblies  by  means  of  their  jci.cJoi. 
Ktijmol.  JMagn. 
RH.-\CHL'\.'LGIA  (Med.)  from  f^X'Sj  and  iAyo;,  pain  ;  a  pain 

in  the  spine  of  the  back. 
IIHACHJS.\'GR.\  (Me<L)  from  ?«;<;'!,  the  spine,  and  Svfa, 

a  prey ;  a  species  of  gout  fixed  in  the  spine  of  the  back. 
RFL'^CHI'T.E  (.'Inat.)  =xyjrci.i,  from  j^;i;'5,  the  spine;  muscles 

belonging  to  the  spine  of  tlie  back. 
RHACITIS  (Med.)  \ide  Racitis. 

RHACO'^LA.  (Bot.)  the  Myginda  Rliacoma  of  Linnxus. 
RHACO'SIS  (Med.)  from  fny-n,  a  rag;  a  ragged  excoriation 
.     of  a  relaxed  scrotum. 

RHAGA'UES  Med.)  dry  and  malignant  cutaneous  fissures. 
RH.-VG.^ULE  (Med.)  apostcmations  of  the  Pudenda. 
'RHAG.\DIOLOrDES    (Dot.)   the    Hi/oseris   hedypnois   of 
.•    Linnaeus. 

RHAG.VDIOLUS  (Bot.)  the  Ln;M«Ha  of  Linnaeus. 
•  RHAGOI'DES  (Anat.)  fV/oiuf'^s,  another  name  for  the  Uvea 

Tunica,  or  thn-d  coat  of  the  eye. 
RHAGRO'STRIS  (Bot.)  the   Corispermiim  Ji^s.'iopi/olium  et 

S(/uarro.<sunt  of  Linnaeus. 
RHAMNOl'DES   (Bot.)  the  Hi/pophce  rhamnoides  of  Lin- 

noeus. 
RHA'.MN'US  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  P«i/anrfri(7, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Cliarncter.  Cal.  none. — Con.  petal  imperforate. — 
iirA}.i.Jilaments  five,  awl-shaped;  CH/Z^rcs  small. — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  stjjle  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.  berri/ ; 
seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as — Rliamnns 
catharticus,  seu    Cervispina,  the   Purging  Buckthorn. — 
Rhamtnis  crytl:oxijlijn,  Siberian  \{iiAv; oodi.— Rhnmnus  in- 
J'ectorius,  seu  Lijcium,  Dwarf  or   Yellow-berried   Buck- 
thorn.—  R/iamnns  sarcomphalns,  sen  Harcomphahis,  Bas- 
tard  Lignum   Vitae.  —  Rhamnus   colubrinus.   Pubescent 
Rhamnus,   or  Buckthorn  Redwood. — Rhamnus  pumilas, 
seu  Alnterniis,  Dwarf  Buckthorn.  —  Rhamnus  frangxda, 
Frangnia,  seu  Alnus,  Alder  Buckthorn,  or  Berrybcaring 
Alder. — Rhamnus  alnternns,  seu  Phi/lica,  Common  Ala- 
ternus.— Rhamnus  zizyphus,  Zizyphus,  Jujube,  Common 
Jujube. 
Rh.\mxus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Hippophce  rhamnoides,  the 
-■  Ehrelia  eisucca  and  the  Celtis  micranthii,  Sfc. 
RH.^'XTERES  (Bot.)  the  inward  corners  of  the  eyes. 
JIHAPH.^NUS  (Dot.)  the  same  as  Raphaniis. 
RHA  PONTIC  Rhubarb  (Bot.)  the  Rheum  ritaponticum    of 

Linnaeus. 
RHAPONTICOI'DES  (Bot)  the  Centnurea  of  Linnaeus. 
EHAPO'NTICUM  (Bot.)  the  Rlieum  rhaponticum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
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RHA'PSODISTS  (.int.)  ^«.^c,h^:c\,  from  j^^t^',  to  sew,  and 
ii}r.^  a  song  ;  a  name  given  to  tliose  poets  who  went  about 
singing  their  own  verses,  or  those  of  others,  particularly 
those  who  used  to  recite  the  verses  of  Homer,  whence  the 
poems  of  Homer   were   called  rhapsodies,    i.  e.   scattered 
verses  digested  and  sewn  together. 
RHAPSODOM.VNCY    (Ai:t.)    a    sort    of   divination    per- 
formed bv  the  ancients  with  the  works  of  the  poets,  par- 
ticularly Homer  and  Virgil,     [vide  Sortes"] 
RHAT.\'NLA.  (Bot.)  A  substance  brought  from  Peru,  which 
is  supposed   to  be  the  root  of  the  Ciinhnna  cordifulia.     It 
is  much  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  port  wine,  and  rec- 
koned in  medicine  a  powerful  tonic. 
RIL\STO'NE  (Med.)  fXiuiti,  from  fni.ur,,  easily  ;  a  remission 

of  pain. 
RHEl-.'DIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Rheede 
van  Drakenstein,  author  of  Hortus  Malabaricus,  Class  12 
Pulyandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Con.  none. — Cal.  petals  four,  ovate. 
— St. \M.  filaments  very   many;  anthers  oblong. — PisT. 
germ  globular  ;  style  cylindrical ;  stigma  funnelform.  — 
Pek.  small,  ovate;  seeds  three,  ovate. 
.Species.    The  single  species,  the  Rheedia  latijulia,  is  a  tree. 
RHENOPHO'NIA  (Med.)  \\i\e  Paraphonia. 
RHE'ON  (Bot.)  vide  Rheum. 

RHETO'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  maintained  that  every  man  was  right  in  his 
opinions,  whatever  they  might  be. 
RHE'rOUK-,  the  art  of  speaking  on  any  subject  in  a  man- 
ner fitted  for  producing  persuasion  ;  it  is  divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject,  into  the  Deliberative,  Demonstrative, 
and  Juridical.  The  deliberative  consists  of  jiersuasioix 
and  dissuasion;  the  demonstrative  of  praise  and  blame;  the 
juridical  of  accusation  and  defence. 

The  parts  of  rhetoric  are.  Invention,  Disposition,  and 
Elocution. — Livcntion  is  the  finding  of  suitable  arguments 
for  producing  conviction.  Arguments  are  distingui^hed 
bv  Aristotle  into  the  artificial  s  riz'x,  and  the  inartificial 
uri;C"'-  The  sources  from  which  arguments  are  drawn 
are  called  topics,  the  principal  of  which  used  in  oratory 
are,  the  cause,  effect,  definition,  opposition,  &c. — Dispo- 
sition is  the  due  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  a  speech, 
which  are  four  in  number,  according  to  Cicero,  namely, 
exordium,  narratio,  conlcntio,  and  cpilogus,  or peroratio. 
The  parts  of  the  e.vordinm  are,  the  proposition,  or  ex- 
planation of  the  grounds  of  the  cause,  and  complexio, 
which  is  a  transition  to  the  cause  itself.  The  parts  of 
the  narration  are,  prccatadasis,  pclitio  or  inquiry.  The 
conlcntio,  called  by  Aristotle  -Tifi?,  consists  of  confirma- 
tion and  confutation,  to  which  belong  rhetorical  argu- 
ments, namely,  induction,  example,  SiC.  Elocution,  called 
by  Aristotle  .^i|js,  and  by  Demetrius  Ifu^r.y-tx,  compre- 
hends perspicuity,  propriety,  and  elegance.  The  faults 
of  oration  which  affect  perspicuity,  are  homonymy,  am- 
phibology, hrachyology,  apodosis,  perissclogy,  hypcrbation, 
anastrophe,  S^-c.  The  forms  of  speech  by  which  propriety 
and  elegance  arc  produced,  are  denominated  tropes  and 
Jigures.  The  principal  figures  are,  the  metaphor,  meto- 
nonvy,  si/necdoche,  comparison,  allegory,  metallepsis,  cata- 
chresis,  hyperbole,  anadiplosis,  antithesis,  anaphora,  Sfc. — 
The  general  manner  in  which  the  orator  employs  his 
words  for  the  formation  of  his  speech  is  called  style, 
which  is  distinguished  into  the  pure,  simple,  sublime, 
rich,  poor,  turgid,  Sfc. 
The  following  are  the  principal  writers  on  rhetoric  among 
the  ancients. 

WRITERS    Oif    RHETORIC. 

Aristoicles    "  De   Rhetorica,"   &c. ;    Demetrius   Phalereus 
"De  Elocutione;"  Cicero  "  De  Inventione,"  &c.;  Dio- 
3  H 
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vi/sitis  Halicarimssiis  "  In  Jiuliclo ; "  Qtiiiililiani  "  In- 
stitutiones  Artis  rhetoiicaD ; "  Hcniinocnes  "  De  Inven- 
tioiie,"  &c.;  Lungimis  "  De  Sublimitate;  "  Apldltoiiiii^ 
"  Progyinnasmata ;"  /Klius  Jrislirlcs  "  De  Oral.  Polit." 
&€.;"  Uujinianus  "  De  Figuris;"  Apsinus  "  De  Arte 
l{hetorica;"  L'lpinnus  "Ad  Demosthenis  Orationes ; " 
Eusttitlihis  "  Ad  Honieri  Iliadem,"  <S:c. 
IIHE'UM  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  9  Euncandria, 
Order  3  Trigipua. 

Generic  Cknracter.  Cal.  none.  —  Cor.  one-petalled.  — 
St  AM.  Jilanie)it.\-  nine,  capillary;  anthers  twin,  oblong. 
— Fist,  s-vrin  short,  tliree-sided  ;  style  scarcely  any  ; 
stigma  reflexed. —  Per.  none;  seedi  single. 
Species.  Plants  of  tins  genus,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  lUiubaib,  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — 
lUicum  palmntnm.  Officinal  Rhubarb. — Rheum  rhaponll- 
cnm,  Rhiipunticum,  Jlhnponticnides,  seu  Hippolathnni, 
llhapontic  Rhubarb. — Rheum  undulntum,  seu  lihabnrba- 
rum.  Wave-leaved  lUuibarb,  &c.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Park. 
Thcat.Bot.;  Rail  Hist. 
Rheu.m  (Med.)  f'iSwa,  from  f'fii ;  a  deflu.xion  of  humours  from 

the  parts  beneath  as  upon  the  eyes  or  nose. 
RHEUM A''1'ISM  (Med.)  rheumatismns ;  wandering  pains  in 
the  body  often  accompanied  with  a  small  fever,  inflam- 
mation, swelling,  &c.  It  consitutes  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Pi/rexicc,  Order  Phlegmasice. 
RHE'XIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria,  Or- 
der 1  Moiingijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  with  a  four- 
cleft  border. —  Con.  petals  four. — Si  am.  Ji/aments  eight, 
filiform  ;  anthers  declining. — PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  stijle 
simple  ;  stigma  thickish. — Per.  capsule  roundish,  four- 
valved;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  trees,  and  natives  of 
North  America,  as  the  Rhexica  virginica,  mariana,  tri- 
ckotoma,  (Sc. 
RHE'XIS  (Med.)  f'SI's ;  the  breaking  or  bursting  of  any  part, 

as  of  a  bone,  &c. 
RHICNO'SIS  (Med.)  pixvaa-iq  a  corrugation  of  the  skin,  from 

fi>"»!,  rugous  or  wrinkled. 
RHI'GOS  (Med.)  fTyo!,  a  Rigor. 

RHINA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Did,/- 
nninia,  Order  2  Angiospcrmia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Con.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilanieiils  four;  anthers  incumbent.- — 
PiST.  germ  ovate;  .s/y/cs  filiform  ;  stigma  blunt. — PiiU. 
cap.5«/c  blunt;  seeds  severa\. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  —  Rhinnnthu.s 
elephns,  Klrphus,  seu  Euphrasia. — Rhinanlhus  crista  galli, 
Alcctdroloiihns,  Mimulus,  Pedicularis,  seu  Crista  Galli, 
Yellow  Rattle,  or  Cock's  Comb. 
RHINA'RION'  (Med.)  / ..apior ;  a  detersive  collyrium.  Paul. 

yEi^inct.  1.  7,  c.  Hi. 
RI1IM:-LAND-I;0D  (Port.)  a  measure  of  twelve  feet. 
RMINE'MA  (Med.)  fi»;u,x,  scrapings,  shaving.s,  or  filings,  of 
which  Hippocrates  speaks,     jlippoc.  de  Mulier;  Gal.  de 
Cinnp.  Med.  sec.  Luc.  1.  3. 
RHIN'ENCHY'SIS  (Med.)  finy •/,"<'' i<i,  from  f .'»,  the  nose,  and 
h'/.'/o',  to  infuse ;  an  infusion  into  the  nose  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  the  rhinenchytes. 
nillNENCHY'TES    (/V/(y/.)   /....;k"'!5;   the   instrument   by 

which  a  rhinenchysis  is  performed. 
RHIN(rCEROS  (Zool.)  /■  l>y.ifc^'„  from  p'i'»,  the  nose,  and  x/p*5, 
a  horn  ;  an  animal  so  called  because  it  has  a  horn  on  its 
nose.  It  otherwise  much  resembles  the  elephant,  with 
■which  it  is  .said  to  be  engaged  in  frecjuent  warfare.  Plin. 
1.  8,  c.  20 ;  Allian.  de  Nat.  Anim.  I.  1 7,  c.  'II'. 
Rhinocekos,  in  the  Linnean  si/stcm,  a  genus  of  animals, 
Class  Mammalia,  Order  Briila,  having  the  horn  solid, 
perennial,  placed  on  the  nose,  and  not  adhering  to  the  bone. 
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RHINOMA'CER  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleop- 
terous Order,   having  the  antenme    setaceous,  feelers  4, 
growing  thicker  towards  the  end. 
RHINO'PTES  (yied.)  fMHTyi'.,,  from  f'A,  the  nose,  and  oVto'^aw, 
to  see;  a  person  who  from  a  disease  in  the  great  canthus 
in  the  eye,  laying  open  the  passage  to  the  nostrils,  is  enabled 
to  see  through  his  nose. 
RHIZA'GRA   (&urg.)  from /i^a?,  a  root,  and  iypfui/,  to  .■seize; 
an  instrument  for  taking  out  the  stumps  and  roots  of  the 
teeth. 
RHI'ZIAS  (Bot.)  f.^'Ks;  a  liquor  collected  from  roots  by  in- 
cisions made  therein. 
RHIZO'BOLUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Pohj. 
andria.  Order  ■!•  Tetragjjnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five.  —  Stam.  filaments  very  numerous;  anthers  roundish. 
— PisT.  genu  four-cornered  ;  styles  four  ;    stigma   blunt. 
— Per.  drupes  four ;  seeds  nut,  solitary. 
Species.     The  two  species,    the  Rhizoliolus  hutyrosus,  and 
tuberculo.su.':,  are  trees. 
RHIZO'MA   (Bot.)  a  name  given  by  some  botanists  to  the 
parts  of  roots  which  consist  of  wood  or  flesh,  as  the  car- 
rot, &c. 
RIIIZOMATOI'DE.'E  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  roots  which  are 

woody  or  fleshy. 
RHIZO'PHORA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Dade- 
candria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals four. — Stam.  Jilamenis  scarcely  any:  anthers  four 
to  twelve." PisT.  n-s/'jH  superior;  i/y/e  awl-shaped;  stigmas 
acute. — Per.  fleshy  ;  seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Rhizophora  gyni- 
nnr/iiza  Mangium,  seu  Candcl.  —  Rhizophora  mangle, 
JSIangle,  seu  Candela. — Rhizophora  cylindrica,  seu  Kurt 
Candcl,  S(c.,  seu  Peekandel,  Mangrove-Tree,  &c. 
Rhizophora   (Dot.)  the  Dioscorea  hulbijera  and  the  Sonne- 

ratia  acida  of  Linnneus. 
RHODAPSINTHA'TON    (Med.)    p'<.M.'ki«t«,  a  name  for 
several  preparations  of  roses.      Act.   Tetrab.  •!,   serin.  4, 
c.  117.  ' 

RHODEL/T.'UM  (Chcm.)  Oil  of  Roses. 
RHO'DIA  Radix  (Bot.)  the  Radiola  rosea  of  Linnrcus. 
RIIODI'ACON    (Med.)    f.ilccKc,    a  plaister   described  by 

Galen  de  Comp.  Med.  per  Gen.  1.  2,  c.  17. 
RHO'DINON  (Med.)   foi:>'^;   Oil   of  Roses,  or   Vinegar  of 

Roses. 
RHO'DIOLA  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia,   i 
Order  7  Octandria.  , 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four- parted.- — Coh.^jc- 
/«/.■;  four  ;  nectaries  io\.\r. — St  a.m.  in  the  male  ;  //7(;)H™/i 
eight,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  simple. — Pi.sT.  in  the  female; 
germs  four,  oblong ;  styles  straight ;  stigmas  obtuse. — 
Per.  in  the  females  ;  capsules  four  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Rhodiola  rosea,  Scdum, 
Anacampseros,  Tetephium,  seu  Rhodia  Radix,  is  a  tree. 
RHODI'TES  vinum  (Med.)    p'sJiT,:;   oiVo;,    wine  impregnated 

with  roses.     Dioscor.  1.  ."j,  c.  35. 
WnO'mVyi  li'rnnm   (Bot.)    Rose- Wood. 
RHODODA'PHNE  (Hot.)  vkXc  Rhododendron. 
RIIODODI'L'NDRON  (Bot.)  (.oJaJ'.'Jp^,   a  plant  which  was 
otherwise    called   fe}<Ju(pni,  Laurel  Bay.     Dio.tcor.  1.  4,  c. 
83;   Pliu.  1.21',  c.  11.  I 

RiionoDENDRON,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Con.  one- 
petalled. —  Stam.  /ilameuf.i   ten;    anthers   oval. — PisT. 
germ  five-cornered  ;  .s/y/f  filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Pkh. 
capsule  ovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  as  the — Rhodo- 
dendron Jerrugiiieum,    Chamccrhodcndron,  Rosa    alpina, 
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Ledum,  seu  Euomjmus,  Rusty-leaved  Rhododendron. — 
Rhododendron  chamcrcistits,  Chamcecistn.~,  seu  Cislus,  Sfc. 
Clus.  Hist.;  Bank.  Hht.;  Bnuh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Parle.  Theat.  Dot.  ;   Rail  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Instil.  S^x. 

RHODOME'LI  (Chem.)  Honey  of  Roses. 

RHODO.ME'LON  (Med.)  Confect  of  Roses. 

RHO'DOR.i  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cki,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tals three. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  roundish,  twin. 
— PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  stijlc  filiform  ;  stigma  five-cleft. — 
Per.  capside  ovate;  seeds  very  many,  minute. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Rhodora  canadensis,  is  a 
tree. 

HHODOSTA'GMA  (Med.)  ic^^^xyu.,^,  from  jih',  a  rose,  and 
■  s-aC",    to  drop  or  distil  ;   Rose- Water,  or  distilled  liquor  of 
roses. 

RHCE'AS   (Bat.)  the  Papaver  rhceas  of  Linna;us. 

Rh(e.is  (Med.)  \ldeRhj/as. 

RHO'lS  (But.)  a  species  of  the  Rhns  of  Linn<-Bus. 

RHOI'TES  (Med.)  (Js/tj!;,  a  sort  of  rob  or  syrup  made  of  the 
juice  of  pomegranates ;  also  a  confect  of  pomegranates. 
Dio.Kor.  1.  5,  c.  3-t ;  Paul.  .-Eginet.  1.  7,   c.  1.5. 

RHOMB  (Gcotn.)  vide  Rhomboid. — Solid  Rhomb,  a  figure 
consisting  of  two  equal  and  right  cones  joined  at  their  bases. 

RHO'MBEUS  (Bol.)  rhomb-shaped;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
which  has  four  equal  sides,  but  the  angles  not  right  angles. 

RHO'.MBOID  (Geom.)  pX'-^SosJ..,  a  quadri-  j,.^  ^  j,. 
lateral  figure,  whose  opposite  sides  and 
angles  are  equal,  but  it  is  neither  equila- 
teral nor  rectangular,  asin^V.  I  annexed; 
in  distinction  from  the  rhombus,  fig.  2, 
which  is  equilateral,  and  equiangular. 

RHO.MBOrOES  (Annt.)  the  name  for  a  pair  of  muscles  of 
the  shoulder-blade,  so  called  from  their  shape  ;  their  use  is 
to  draw  the  Scapula  obliquely  upwards,  and  directly  back- 
wards. 

RHO'MBOS  (Surg.)  pVS'?,  a  sort  of  bandage  mentioned 
by  Galen,  so  called  from  its  figure. 

RHO'.MBUS  (Ich.)  a  fish  now  called  the  Turbot. 

Rhombus  (Geotn.)  a  foursided  figure,     [vide  Rhomboicf] 

RHO'MPH.\L  (Bot.)  the  Arum  pentnphijllum  of  Linnaeus. 

RHO'PALA  (But.)  the  same  as  the  Rupnla. 

RHOPALO'SIS  (Med.)  p..T<^A»o-K,  a  disorder  of  the  head, 
which,  as  it  is  described  by  Galen,  resembles  the  Plica 
Polonica.     Gal.  Def.  Med. 

RHOPE  (Med.)  po.T«,  from  fi-ra,  to  verge  ;  a  violent  tendency 
of  tlie  humours  to  any  particular  part, 

RHOPHE'.M.\  (Med.)  f-^'PAO.-.--,  the  cremor  of  ptisan,  i.e. 
the  pulp  of  barley  decorticated  and  boiled,  according  to 
Hippocrates  ;  but  Caclius  Aurelianus  renders  it  by  sorbilis 
cibus,  from  fi>(piu,  to  sip.  Gorr.  DeJ'.  Med.  ;  Foes.  CEconom. 
Hippocrnt. 

RHU'BARB  (Bot.)  the  Rheum  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial,  the 
root  of  which  is  well-known  for  its  purgative  quality.  The 
essence  of  this  root  is  better  extracted  by  water  than  by 
spirit. — Monk's  Rhubarb,  the  Rumc.x  alpiaus  of  Linna;us. 

RHUiMB  (Mar.)  or  Rnmb,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  place, 
or  the  intersection  of  a  part  of  such  a  circle  with  the 
horizon.  Rhumbs,  therefore,  coincide  with  the  points  of 
the  horizon,  being  divided  and  subdivided  like  the  point 
of  the  compass.  —  Rhumb-line,  Loxodromia,  a  line  pro- 
longed from  any  point  of  the  compass  in  a  nautical  chart, 
except  tlie  four  cardinal  points ;  or  it  is  the  line  which  a 
ship,  keeping  in  the  same  collatei-al  point,  or  rhumb,  de- 
scribes throughout  its  whole  course. 
RHUS  (Bot.)  fi'„  a  plant,  of  which  three  different  kinds  are 
distinguished  by  tlie  ancients ;  namely,  the  ps;  /^^'"/f'P"''?, 
Rhus  obsoninrum,  i.  e.  the  Rhus  of  the  cooks ;  fii  fivfirc. 
i'f\'ix.':c,   Rhus  coriariorum,  the  Rhus  of  the  tanners  ;  and 
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(j's?  ipvSth,  Rhus  rnbeum,  the  Red  Rhus.  In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ray,  these  were  not  distinct  plants,  but  that  the 
Rhus  obsoninrum  is  the  fruit,  the  Rhus  coriariorum  tlie 
leaves  and  the  branches,  and  the  Rhus  rubeum  the  seed  of 
the  same  tree,  namely,  the  Frute.v  coriarins,  or  Sumach. 
There  was  also  a  fourth  kind  called  p'5«  St/piaxoc,  which  Sal- 
niasius  states  to  be  only  a  better  sort  of  the  Rhus  rubeum. 
It  is  called  Rhns,  fSc,  from  fiu,  to  flow,  because  it  stops 
fluxes.  The  fruit,  which  is  disposed,  as  it  were,  in 
clusters,  is  of  excellent  service  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysen- 
teries, and  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  numberless 
preparations.  Theoph.  1.  3,  c.  IS;  Dioscor.  1.  I,  c.  14-7; 
Plin.  1.  24.,  c.  11  ;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  6,  c.  2; 
Rail  Hist.  Plant.;  Salmas.  de  Homoni/rn.  Hi/l.  Jalr.  0.58; 
Boerharv.  Ind. 

Rhus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Penfandrin,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Genetic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted,  inferior — 
Con.  petals  five.  —  SrAyi.  filaments  five,  very  short; 
anthers  small. —  PiST.  germ  superior,  roundish;  styles 
scarcely  any  ;  stigmas  three. — Peu.  berry  roundish  ;  seed 
one,  roundish. 
Species.  The  species  are  either  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — 
Rhus  coriaria.  Elm-leaved  Sumach.  —  Rhus  glabrum. 
Scarlet  Sumach.  —  Rhus  rer/H.r,  seu  Toxicodendron, 
Varnish  Sumach,  Poison  Wood-Tree. — Rhus  mctopium, 
AJctnpium,  Borbnnia,  the  Hog  Plum-Tree. — Rhus  radi- 
cans.  Rooting  Poison  Oak,  or  Sumach. — Rhus  Toxico- 
dendron, Hedera,  seu  Vilis.  Dod.  Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hist.  ; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Rail. 
Hi^f.  ;  SfC. 

Rhus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Schmidclia  racemosa,  et  Alio- 
phyllus  cominia, 

RHY'AS  (Med.)  'fScc,  or  /oii::,  from  fV«,  to  flow;  a  flux  in 
the  eves  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  greater  canthus,  or 
angle'  of  the  eye.  Gal.  Def.  Med.;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2, 
serm.  3,  c.  88. 

RHY.ME  (Poet.)  fu'Ctv«,  an  epithet  for  a  verse  which  termi- 
nates with  words  of  like  sound. 

RHYMIC  Art  (Mus.)  that  part  of  the  music  which  taught 
how  to  practise  the  rules  of  rhyme  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  rhymopceia. 

RHY'MOPCEIA  (Mus.)  fleijt,c!;Mx,  that  part  of  the  musical 
science  which  prescribed  the  laws  of  rhyme,  or  what  ap- 
pertained to  the  rhymic  art.  The  rhymopceia  was  to  the 
rhymic  art  what  the  melopa?ir.  is  to  melody,  and  was  prin- 
cipally connected  with  poetry,  because  poetry  alone  re- 
gulated tlie  movements  of  the  ancient  music. 

RHY'THMUS  (Mus.)  the  Greek  word  pJu,W,  in  its  most 
general  sense,  denoted  the  proportion  of  all  the  parts  of 
any  whole  to  one  another,  and  to  that  whole ;  whence  it 
was  employed  to  denote  the  difference  of  movement  in  the 
voice,  which  results  from  the  relative  duration  of  sounds. 
This  was  formerly  determined  by  the  quantity  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  of  which  their  singing  was  simply  the 
expression  ;  but,  among  the  moderns,  the  rhythmus,  which 
is  called  Measure,  is  merely  the  accommodating  the  long 
and  short  notes  to  syllables,  so  as  properly  to  separate  the 
words,  and  give  d'.ie  force  to  the  accented  syllable. 

Rhvth.mus  (Sled.)  the  cadence  or  harmony  of  the  pulse, 
when  there  is  a  due  proportion  between  one  pulsation  and 
those  which  follow. 

RI'AL  (Com.)  or  real,  a  Spanish  silver  coin,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  piastre,  about  sixpence  tliree  farthings  sterling,  so 
called  from  7-eal,  royal,  because  it  was  stamped  with 
the  King's  effigy ;  the  same  name  was  given  to  the  noble 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

RIB  (Annt.)  vide  Ribs. 

Rib  (.4rchlt.)  an  arch-formed  piece  of  timber,  as  the   ribs 
for  sustaining  a  vaulted  or  coved  ceiling. 
3  h2 
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RIBAU'D  (Latv)  a  rogue   and  vagabond,  one  given   to   all 

manner  of  wickedness.     Stat.  50  Ed.  3. 
m  BBAND  (Mar.)  or  ribands,  IVoni  rUi  and  hand,  in  French 
lisies   des  couples  ;   long   narroH-  Hexible  pieces  of  timber 
nailed  upon  the  outside   of  the  ribs,  near  tiie  fore-mast,  to 
the  aft-niast  square-timbers,  so  as  to  encompass  the  ship 
length  uisc. 
ItriJlUN'G  [CarpetU]  the  whole  of  the  timber-work  for  sus- 
taining a  vaulted   ciSma'^.  —  Uibliing-Xn'ds,  nails  which  are 
used  for  fastening  the  ribs  of  ships. 
RI'BBON  (Ilcr.)  a:i  ordinary  which  is  the  eighth 
part  of  the  bend,  but  which   does   not  touch 
the    escutcheon    at   its  ends,    as    in   the  an- 
nexed figure.     "  He  beareth,    or,   a  ribbon 
gales." 
Rl'BES  [Dol.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen-  ^'^^ 
iaiidria,   Order  1  Muna^i/nin. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianih  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — St.\m.  fdanisids  five;  aril/irrs  incumbent. — Pist. 
germ  roundisli  ;  s!j/le  bifid;  stigmas  obtuse.— Per.  berri/ 
globular:  seeds  very  many. 
Species.     Plants  of  this   genus   are  well-known  shrubs  of 
tiie   currant  and  gooseberry,    the  principal   species    of 
which   are  —  Ri!/cs   rubrum,    seu  Grossularia,   Common 
Currant.  —  Ribcs  niurtim.   Common    Black   Currant. — 
Rilies  ^rossularia,    Rough-fruited    Gooseberry.  —  Ili/jes 
nva  crispn.   Smooth-fruited  Gooseberry,  <S:c. 
RIHE'SIUM  {Rot.)  the  same  as  Ribcs. 
Rl'BlBLE  (Mm.)  a  small  viol  with  three  strings. 
RIBS  (,}/((;/.)  custa:,  the  long  curved  bones  which  arc  placed 
in  an  oblique  direction  at  the  sides  of  the  chests.     The}' 
are    generally    twelve  in   number   on    each   side,    though 
sometimes   they   have  been    found    to    be    tliirteen,    and 
sometimes  eleven.     They  are  distinguished  into   true  and 
false. —  True  Ribs  are  the  seven  upper  ribs,  which  are  arti- 
culated to  the  sternum. — False  Ribs,  the  five  lower  ones, 
which  are  not  immediately  attached  to  the  sternum.  These 
ribs  serve  altogether  to  form  the  thorax,  to  cover  and  de- 
fend the  lungs,  and  to  assist  in  breathing,   [vide  Analonu/'] 
Ribs  (Mar.)  another  name  for  the  timbers  of  which  a  ship 

is  composed. 
RIB-WOll  r  (Hot.)  the  Plmttago  lanccolala  of  Linnocus. 
RI'CCT.V   (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24   Crjjptvgamia, 
Older  4-  Alga. 

Generic   Character.      Cat,,  and   Con.  none. — Pist.  germ 
tur'.jinate;    sti/lc  filiform;  sligma  simple. — Peu.  capsule 
sessile;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  were  formerly  known  under 
the  name  of  Lichen,  l.iciienastrum,  and  llepaticuni. 
RICE  {[i:,t.)  the  Orijza  saliva  of  Linna;us. 
RICERC.V'UI   (.Mas.)  an  Italian  term  for  a  kind  of  cxtem- 
))ore  prelude  or  overture  very  similar  to  what  is  in  English 
called  voluntarij. 
RICH   (Mu.'i.)  an   epithet  for  compositions  which  are  elabo- 
rately and  ingeniously  combined. 
RICn.VRDIA  (Bet.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Ilcxandria, 
Order  1  Mnnngi/nia. 

Generic  Character.    Caj,.  perianih  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled  ;  border  six-cleft. — Stam.  ///chhcw/.!  six  ;  authcrx 
roundish.  —  Pist.  gom  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigmas 
blunt. —  Per.  none  :  seeds  three. 
Sprrirs.     The  single  species  is  the  Richardia  spicatn. 
RICIIE'RIA    (lid.)    a  genus   of  plants.  Class  22  Dioccia, 
Order  .0  Pcntandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  onc-Ieaved. — Con.  peloid 
four  or  five  ;  nectaries  four  or  five  glands. — Stam.  in  the 
m,x\c;  filaments  four  or  five ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  in 
the  male  germ  conical,  in  tlie  female,  superior  ;  .</_y/c 
in  the  female  very  short;  slijrmas  three. — VsLl\.  c'ip:,ule\ 
corticate;  seed  one  in  each  cell. 
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Species.  The  single  species,  the  Richeria  grandis,  is  a  tree» 

RI'CHES  (Sporl.)  a  company  of  martens  or  sables. 

RICINE'LLA    (Rot)   .-Idelia  ricinclla  of  lAnnscus. 

I'JCIN'OCA'UFOS  (Bot.)  the  Crvlon  rieinocarptis  oC  Un- 
nscus. 

RICIXOI'DES  (But.)  the  Crotun  althcvi/ulium  et  pollens,  &c. 
of   I.inna;us. 

RPCINL'S  (Bol.)  r.M  or  "p^rw,  a  tick;  a  plant  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  form  of  the  seed  bears  to 
a  tick.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1,  c.  16  ;  Diuscor.  1.  4, 
c.  16.'3;  Plin.  1.  ll.c.  :H-. 

RiciNus,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  S  Monadelphia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  in  tlie  male  ;  ///«»»f«/.s  very  numerous. — Pist. 
in  the  female  ;  germ  ovate  ;  styles  three  ;  sligmas  simple. 
—  Per.  capsule  roundish;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  arc  either  annuals  or  biennials,  as 
ihc—Ricinas  conininiiis,  seu  Cataputia,  Common  Palma . 
Christi. — Ricinus  mappa,    Tanarius,  &:c. 
j  RI'CKETS   (Med.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  disease  called 
the  Racitis. 

RICOCHE'T  (Gunn.)  a  French  term  signifying  literally 
a  bound,  such  as  a  stone  gives  on  the  surface  of  the  w  ater, 
but  is  applied  particularly  to  that  mode  of  firing  a  piece  of 
ordnance  at  such  elevations  that  the  shot  or  shell  should 
roll  or  bound  along  the  opposite  rampart. 

KICO'PIIOR.V  (Bot.)  the  Dioscorea  aluta  of  Linnaeus. 

RICO'TIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tetradt/namia, 
Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leajlels 
oblong. — -Cor.  four-petalled  ;  petals  obcordatc. —  Statj. 
Jilatnenls  six  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  ^o-m  cylindrical; 
style  scarcely  any  ;  stionm  acute. —  Per.  silique  lanceo- 
late-oval, one-celled,  two-valved  ;  -cahes  flat ;  seeds  orbi- 
cular. 
Species.     The  principal  species  is  the  Ricotia  /F.gypliaca.. 

RI'CTUS  (Bol.)  the  gape  or  opening  between  the  lips  in  a 
labiate  flower. 

TO  HIDE  (Med.)  a  .ship  is  said  to  ride  when  she  is  held  in  so 
fast  by  her  anchor  that  she  does  not  drive  aw.ay  by  wind 
or  tide.  A  rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  tlie  turns,  by 
which  it  is  wound  about  the  capstan  or  windlass,  lies  over 
another  so  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  heaving.  "  To 
ride  easy"  is  said  of  a  shij)  when  she  does  not  labour,  or 
feel  a  great  strain  upon  her  cables,  in  distinction  from 
"  Riding  hard,"  which  is  the  contrary  condition,  when  she 
pitches  viulently  into  the  sea.  "  To  ride  a  peak,"  i.  e.  to 
ride  with  one  end  of  the  yards  peaked  up.  "  To  ride 
across,"  i.  e.  with  the  main-yards  and  fore-yards  hoisted 
up.  "  To  jw/e  a  shot,"  i.e.  when  the  ship  rides  with  two 
cables  fastened  together  that  it  may  double  in  length, 
which  is  called  a  shot.  "  To  ride  between  the  wind  and 
tide,"  i.  e.  when  the  wind  has  equal  force  over  the  ship  one 
way,  and  the  tide  the  other  way.  "  To  ride  head  to 
wind,"  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  "  To  ride  wind  to 
road,"  i.  e.  when  the  wind  has  more  power  over  the  ship 
in  her  riding  than  the  tide  has.  "  To  ride  hawse  full," 
i.  e.  when  a  ship  falls  so  deep  into  the  sea  with  her  head 
that  the  water  breaks  into  her  hawses.  "  To  ride  athwart," 
i.  c.  when  the  shij)  rides  with  her  side  upon  the  tide.  "  To 
ride  out  a  gale"  is  said  of  a  ship  that  does  not  drive 
during  a  storm.  "To  ride  the  head  rope  of  a  sail,"  to 
shake  and  stretch  it  by  treading  upon  it  while  a  purchase 
is  employed  at  the  end  to  extend  it. 

Ride  o/' noof/  (Bot.)  a  whole  clump  of  sprigs  growing  out 
of  the  same  root,  as  in  the  hazel. 

RIDE.V'U  (Fort.)  a  rising  ground  commanding  a  plain; 
also  a  trench  covered  with  earth  in  form  of  a  parapet  to 
shelter  soldiers. 


RIG 


RIN 


RI'DER  (G:iiin.)  a  piece  of  wood  equal  to  die  length  of  the 
body  of  the  axle-tree  of  the  gun-carriage,  upon  which  the 
side- pieces  rest. 

RiDEK  [Com.)  the  name  of  one  wlio  receives  a  part  of  the 
pay  belonging  to  any  official  situation,  while  another  per- 
forms its  tluties  and  bears  the  responsibility.  Rider  is  also 
one  who  travels  for  a  mercantile  house  to  collect  orders, 
money,  &c. 

RI'DEll-ROLL  { Laiv)  a  schedule,  or  small  piece  of  parch- 
ment, often  added  to  some  part  of  a  roll,  record,  or  act 
of  Parliament. 

El'DERS  [Mar.)  great  timbers  bolted  on  other  timbers  to 
strengthen  them,  when  a  ship  is  but  weakly  built. 

RIDUE  [Mar.)  a  long  assemblage  of  rocks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

Ridge  (/l^Wc.)  the  space  of  land  between  two  furrows. 

Ridge  (Carpcnt.)  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  of  a  house. 

RIDGE-LJAND  (Mnn.)  that  part  of  a  horse's  harness,  which 
runs  across  his  back. 

RI'DGES  {Arc/lit.)  the  spaces  between  the  channels  of 
timber  or  wrought  stone. 

Ridges  ( Vet.)  wrinkles  in  the  roof  of  a  horses  mouth  with 
furrows  between  them. 

RIDGE-\VA.SHED-KE'RSEY  (Mech.)  kersey-cloth  made 
of  fleece  wool,  washed  only  on  the  sheep's  back. 

RI'DIN(i-CLE'RK  (Law)  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancer)', 
who,  in  his  turn,  for  one  year,  keeps  the  conijitrolment 
books  of  all  grants  that  pass  the  great  seal. 

RIDING  {Geoir.)  a  division  of  the  county  of  York,  of  which 
there  are  three  ;  namely,  the  West-Riding,  East-Riding, 
and  North-Riding. 

RIDI'TT.V  (Mas.)  the  same  as  Repeat. 

RIDO'TTO  {.Miis.)  an  entertainment  of  music  dancing,  iS:C. 

RIENS  nrrit-re  (Laiv)  i.  e.  notliing  in  arrear ;  a  plea  used  in 
an  action  of  debt  upon  arrearages  of  accounts. — Riens 
passe  par  le  f'n'it,  i.e.  nothing  passes  b}' the  deed;  a  form 
of  an  exception  taken  in  some  causes  to  an  action. — 
RIejis  per  descent,  i.  e.  nothing  by  descent ;  a  form  of 
pleading  when  an  heir  is  sued  for  the  debt  of  his  ancestor, 
and  hath  not  effects  in  his  hand. 

RIER-COU'XTY  (Lntu)  a  place  appointed  by  the  sheriff 
(after  his  court  is  ended)  for  the  receipt  of  the  King's 
money.  Stal.  West.  2,  13  £rf.  1,  c.  3S  ;  Stat.  'I  Ed.  3, 
c.  5;  Fht.  1.  2,  c.  67. 

RIFFIORME'NTI  [Mus.)  a  name  given  to  decorative  inter- 
polations introduced  by  the  performer. 

RI'FLE  {(jiinn.)  rifle  gun,  or  rifie-barrcUcd  gun,  a  gun  which 
has  lines  or  channels  within  its  barrel  running  in  a  vermi- 
cular direction,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artificer. — 
Riflemen,  a  description  of  soldiers  armed  with  rifles,  who 
are  employed  as  marksmen  to  fire  behind  hedges,  and 
from  covert  places. 

RIFT  of  a  hone's  hoof  (Tf/.)  that  part  of  it  which  is  parted 
or  cut  off. 

RIFTS  ( \'et.)  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of  a  horse  when  corrup- 
tion lodges  in  the  palate. 

TO  RIG  {Mar.)  in  French  greer,  garnir,  Ac;  to  fit  the 
shrouds,  stays,  braces,  &c.  to  their  respective  masts  and 
yards. — "  To  rig  out  a  boom,"  to  run  out  a  pole  upon  the 
end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit,  to  extend  the  foot  of  a  sail. — 
"  To  rig  in  a  boom,"  i.  e.  to  draw  it  in  from  its  situation 
upon  the  end  of  a  yard,  bowsprit,  &c. —  Jt'ell-rigged,  an 
epithet  for  a  ship  when  her  ropes  are  of  a  size  propor- 
tioned to  her  burden.— Ot'ci--r/V'-o-f(/,  an  epithet  for  a  ship 
that  has  her  ropes  too  big  for  her. 
RI'GEL  {Astrnn.)  \ide  Re-et. 

RI'GGING  (Mar.)  a  general  name  for  all  the  cordage  or 
ropes  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  masts  or  yaixls,  or  any 
parts  about  the  ship. — Lower  rigging  denotes  the  shrouds, 
stays,  &c.  attached  to  the  lower  masts. — Standing  rigging, 
that  which  is  employed  to  sustain   the  masts,  and  remain 


in  a  fixed  position. — Running  rigging,  that  which  is  made 
to  pass  through  various  blocks,  &c. —  Tup-mnst  rigging  con- 
sists of  the  top-mast  shrouds,  stays,  &c. —  Top-gidlant  mast 
rigging,  that  which  is  fixed  to  the  top-gallant  masts,  &c. — 
Rigging-lnft,  the  room  in  his  Majesty's  dock-yards  where 
the  rigging  is  fitted  up. 

RIGHT  [Law)  includes  not  onlj'  every  right  for  which  a  writ 
of  right  lies,  but  also  any  title  or  claim  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
dition, mortgage,  SiC.  for  which  no  action  is  given  by  law, 
but  only  an  entry.  There  is  a  .Tns  proprictatis,  a  Right  of 
Property  ;  Jus  posscssionis,  a  Right  of  Possession  ;  Jus  pro- 
prictatis el  possessionis,  a  Right  both  of  Propertj'  and  Pos- 
session ;  thus  if  a  man  be  disseised  of  lands,  the  disseisee 
hath  y'!(S  proprictatis,  the  disseisor  hath  jus  posscssionis  ;  and 
if  the  disseisee  release  to  the  disseisor,  the  latter  hath  jus 
proprictatis  et  possessionis,  which  was  anciently  called  jus 
dujdicatum.  There  is  also  a  present  and  a  future  right,  a 
jus  in  re,  which  ma}'  be  granted  to  a  stranger,  and  a  jus 
ad  rem,  otherwise  called  a  Naked  Right,  where  an  estate 
is  turned  to  a  right  on  a  discontinuance.  Right  also  in- 
cludes an  estate  in  esse  in  conveyances  ;  and  therefore  if  a 
tenant  in  fee-simple  makes  a  lease  and  release  of  all  his 
right  in  the  land  to  another,  the  whole  estate  in  fee  jiasses. 
Co.  Lilt.  1.  3,  c.  S,  &c.;  Ji'ood's  lust.  I.  11,^,  nO.—  irrit  of 
right  close,  vide  Recto. — Right  close,  a  writ  which  lies  for 
tenants  in  ancient  demesne,  and  others  of  a  timilar  nature, 
to  try  the  right  of  their  lands  and  tenements  in  the  court 
of  the  lord  exclusively. — Right  in  court,  vide  Rectus. 

Right  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  lies  evenly,  without  in- 
clining either  way,  as  a  right  line. — Right  angle,  an  angle 
formed  by  one  right  line  falling  perpendicularly  on  another. 
— Right-angled  Jigure,  a  figure  whose  sides  are  at  right  an- 
gles, or  that  stand  perpendicularly  one  to  another. — Right- 
angled  triangle,  a  triangle  having  one  right  angle. — Right 
cone,  cylinder,  prism,  and  pyramid,  one  whose  axis  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  base. — Right  sine,  one  that  stands  at 
right  angles  to  the  diameter,  in  distinction  from  the  versed 
sine,     [vide  Sine] 

Right  sphere  (Astron)  that  position  of  the  sphere  by  which 
its  poles  are  in  the  horizon. — Ri;Jit  ascension  or  dcsrcmion, 
the  ascension  or  descension  of  a  star  or  planet  in  a  right 
sphere. — Right  circle,  in  the  stereographic  projection  of 
the  sphere,  is  a  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
projection,      [vide  Astronomy  and  Plate  1,5] 

Might  .'ailing  (Mar.)  is  when  a  voyage  is  performed  upon 
any  of  the  cardinal  points. 

TO  Right  the  helm  (Mar.)  to   keep  the  helm   even  v.-ith    the 

,  middle  of  the  ship. — To  right  a  ship,  in  French  redresser 
un  -caisseau,  to  restore  her  to  an  upright  position  after  she 
has  been  laid  on  a  careen. 

RI'GiDUS  (Bot.)  stiff,  inflexible;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
stem,  leaves,  and  the  bristles  of  plants. 

RI'GLET  (Archit.)  any  square,  flat,  thin  piece  of  wood,  like 
those  which  are  designed  for  making  the  frames  of  small 
pictures  bsfore  they  are  moulded. 

Rl'GLETS  (Print.)  thin  slips  of  wood,  which  are  used  in 
making  up  a  form,  for  the  tightening  the  pages,  (S:c. 

RI'GOR  {.\red.)  fhoc,  from  f.y'-,  to  be  cold;  coldness  at- 
tended with  shivering.  This  is  an  affection  of  the  whole 
bod}',  in  distinction  from  hnrror,  or  shuddering,  which  is  a 
violent  commotion  in  the  skin,  and  pcr/'ricniion,  which  is  a 
gentle  commotion  in  the  same  part.  Hippocral.  Coac. 
Prtvnot.  ;   Gal.  de  Trcm. 

RIM  (Mar.)  or  brim,  a  name  given  to  a  narrow  skirting  of 
board  round  the  upper  side  of  any  of  the  tops  of  a  vessel. 

RI'MA  (.-Innt.)  a  fissure,  or  opening,  as  rinia  Liri/ngis,  riina 
Tuh(e,  lie — Rima  gluttidis,  the  opening  in  the  larynx, 
through  which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lun<;s. 

RIMO'SUS  (Dot.)  chinked,  or  full  of  cracks  or  clefts  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  bark  of  some  trees. 

RIND  (Bo/.)  the  skin  of  any  fruit. 


RIP 
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BINDE'RA  (But.)  the  Cjjnoglossum  hcvigatnm  of  Linnxus. 

IlIN.Ti'US  (Arifit.)  a  muscle  of  tlic  nose;,  otherwise  calleil 
Compressor  iiaris,  which  sei'ves  to  dilate  and  open  the 
nostril. 

RING  (Genm.)  a  figure  returning  into  itself,  the  axis  being 
bent  round  into  a  circular  form. 

Ring  nf  an  anchor  {Mar.)  that  part  of  an  anchor  to  which 
the  cable  is  fastened. — Rino-hnlts,  iron  pins  which  serve 
for  bringing  the  planks  close  to  each  other. — Rina-ropes, 
short  pieces  of  rojjc  occasionally  tied  to  the  ring-bolts  in 
the  Ai:ck.—I!iiig-tail,  a  small  quadrilateral  sail  extended 
on  a  little  mast. — Ring-tail  sail,  a  sort  of  studding  sail. — 
Rings  and  starts,  small  iron  rings  driven  through  the 
hatches. — Port-rings,  or  shackles,  iron  rings  clinched  both 
inside  and  outside  the  lower  parts  of  the  port-lids. 

Ring  (Astr.m.)  an  instrument  u.-ed  for  taking  the  sun's  alti- 
tude, &c. — /?/«"  of  Haturn,  vide  Saturn. 

RI'iNG-BOLTS  C^l'ar.)  vide  Ring. 

RI'NG-BONE  C^t')  a  callow  substance  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  growing  in  the  hollow  of  the  pastern,  above  the 
coronet. 

RI'NGDALL  (Bo/.)  the  injury  a  tree  receives  when  young, 
so  that  the  bark  or  rind  grows  into  the  inner  substance  of 
the  tree. 

Rl'XG-Dt)\'E  (Orn.)  a  variety  of  the  common  pigeon,  or 
the  Cdlumbn  domrstica  of  Linna-us. 

RI'NGENS  (Z?ci/.)  an  epithet  for  a  corolla;  corolla  ringens, 
an  irregular  one-petallcd  corolla,  the  border  of  which  is 
usually  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  loxner 
lip;  the  first  of  which  is  called  ^n/ra,  the  Helmet;  and 
the  second  in)/jn,  the  Beard;  ^^.^^ 

the  opening  between  them  is 
termed  the  rictus,  or  Gape; 
the  opening  of  the  tube,y?;!(x, 
the  Throat  or  Jaws;  the  pro- 
minent swelling  in  the  Janx 
is  palatum,  the  Palate ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  is  collu 
corolla  is  exemplified  in  tlie  class  Didynamia,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

RI'NG-IIEAD  {Mech.)  an  instrument  to  stretch  woollen 
cloth  with. 

RINGILA'llE  (Archccul.)  a  kind  of  bailiff. 

RI'NG-LEADEK  {Law)  one  who  is  the  head  of  a  party  or 
faction. 

RINGOU'ZEL  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  thrush,  the  Turdus  tor- 
gnalus  of  Linna;us. 

RIN(;-lU)in:S  (Mar.)  vide  Ring. 

RI'NCi-.STIlEAKED  (Zool.)  marked  with  round  streaks. 

Rl'XG-'l'AIL  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  hawk,  the  Falco  Luffhni  in 
the  Linnean  system. 

RiNc-TAii.   {Mar.)   vide  Ring. 

RlN(i-VVOHM  (.U(y/.)  a  species  of  herpes.     \\\Ae  Herpes'] 

RIKCiS  of  a  gun  {(lunn.)  are  circles  of  metal,  of  which 
there  are  five  kinds,  namely,  the  base-ring,  rcinforce-ring, 
irunninn-riiig,  cornice-ring,  and  7nuzzle-ring.  [vide  Can- 
non,  Forlificalion,  and  Plate  3f)] 

RI'OT  (I.aiv)  tlie  forcible  doing  of  an  unlawful  thing  by 
three  or  more  persons  assembled  together  for  that  purpose. 
West.  Si/nd/ol.  [jart  2.  Between  a  riot  and  a  rout  there  is 
this  diiference,  that  in  a  riot  the  unlawful  act  is  actually 
executed,  but  in  a  rout  an  attempt  only  is  made  to  execute 
it.— Riot  art,  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting  riotous  or 
tunmltuous  a.ssemblies,  which,  being  read  by  a  magistrate 
or  |)eace-o(ficer  to  the  mob.  obliges  all  persons  to  disperse, 
within  an  hour,  on  pain  of  being  apprehendid  as  rioters. 

RIPA'HLE  (Archa-ol.)  a  name  for  waters  which  run  between 
banks. 

RIPIA'NO  (Mus.)  vide  Repinno. 

RI'P11'".HS  {Com.)  men  who  bring  fish  from  the  sea  coasts  to 
sell  in  the  inland  parts. 


the  Neck.     The  ringent 


RIPI'PHORUS  {Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  MordcUa,  comprehending  those  insects 
which  have  the  antennae  pectinate. 

TO   \\V\'\'\LhJiax  {Husband.)  to  rub  or  wipe  off  the  seeds. 

RI'PPlN(i  iron  {Mech.)  or  ripping  cliisel,  an  iron  instrument 
used  by  shipwrights  to  rip  the  sheathing  boards  and  copper 
from  off  the  bottom  of  the  ships. 

RIPPLE  (Mech.)  a  large  comb  used  in  dressing  flax. 

RI'PRESA  (Mus.)  vide  Reprcsa. 

RIP  TO'VVEL  {Archtcol.)  a  gratuity  or  reward  given  to  te- 
nants after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn. 

RI'SAGON  {But.)  vide  Cassumuuiar. 

TO  RISE  t)ie  tacks  (Mar.)  to  hoist  the  ropes  called  tacks. 

RI'SING  (.-Istron.)  the  appearance  of  any  star  or  planet  above 
the  horizon  which  before  was  hid  beneath  it.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  rising,  which  are  termed  poetical  risings, 
namely,  the  acronical,  cosmical,  and  heliacal  rising,  [vide 
Aitrononii/  and  Plate  15] 

RISING-TIM I'.EliS  (Mar.)  the  hooks  placed  on  the  keel  of 
a  ship. — Ri.'iing-linc,  an  incurvated  line  drawn  on  the  plane 
of  elevations  or  sheer  draughts  of  a  ship,  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  end  of  all  the  floor-timbers. 

RI'SINGS  (Mar.)  the  thick  planks  which  go  fore  and  aft,  on 
which  the  timbers  of  the  decks  bear. 

RISTO'RUM  (Med.)  a  kind  of  nourishing  aliment  prepared 
of  the  yolk  of  eggs. 

RITE  {Ecc  )  an  order  to  be  observed  on  all  solemn  occasions 
in  the  Christian  church. 

RITERNE'LLO  (.I/m.s.)  or  ritornello,  the  repeating  six  notes 
at  the  end  of  a  song,  or  of  a  couplet  of  verses  at  the  end  of 
a  stanza. 

RITTE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogt/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Con.  petal 
one. — Stam.  filaments  many  ;  outliers  oblong. — PisT. 
germ  pedicelled  ;  style  short ;  stigma  blunt. — Peu.  legume 
oblong  ;  seeds  three  or  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Rittera  simplex, 
graudi/lora,  S,-c. 

RI'TUAL  (Ecc.)  a  book  containing  the  particular  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  a  church. 

RIVA'GIUM  (Laxv)  a  duty  formerly  paid  to  the  king  for  the 
passage  of  boats. 

RIVEA'RE  (Laiv)  to  have  the  liberty  of  a  river  for  fishing 
and  fowling. 

Rl'VET  (Mech.)  a  metal  pin  clenched  at  both  ends,  so  as  to 
hold  any  intermediate  substance  with  more  firmness. 

RiVKT  (Man.)  the  extremity  of  the  nail  that  rests  on  the 
horn  in  shoeing  a  horse. 

RI' VETTING  plates  (Gunn.)  small  thin  pieces  of  iron, 
through  which  the  ends  of  the  bolts  pass. 

RIVI'NA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Teti-andria,  Order  1 
Monogynin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. — Utam.  filaments  (our  or  eight ;  anthers  small. — 
— PiST.  gerjn  large;  style  very  short;  stigma  simple, 
blunt. — Per.  berry  globular;  seed  one,  roundish. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Rivina  humilis, 
So/anoides,  Solanum,  seu  Amarantus. — Rivina  octandra, 
Levis,  lie. 

RIVOCiLIA.ME'NTO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  the  word  changing, 
to  signify  the  changing  of  the  notes  of  the  bass,  or  sonic 
other  part,  into  the  treble,  or  vice  versa. 

RIX-DO'LL.'VR  (Com.)  a  German  coin,  worth  about  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling, 

ROACH  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  carp  kind,  the  Cyprinus  rutiliis 
of  Linnxus,  which  inhabits  deep  still  rivers  with  a  sandy 
bottom.  It  has  a  greenish  black  body,  scales  large,  and 
easily  deciduous;  flesh  white  and  good.  It  spawns  in 
May,  and  is  very  fertile  :  the  eggs  are  greenish,  and  be- 
come red  by  boiling. 
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ROACH-LEECH  {Mar.)  a  term  signifying  the  curve  mast- 

leecli  of  some  fore  and  aft-sails,  iS:c. 
EOAD  mililary  (Mi/,)  a  road   calculated  for  the  passage  of 
troops,  artillery,  &c.   such  as  the   road  directed  by  act  of 
pai-lianient  to  be  cut  from  Sussex  into  Kent.     The  Romans 
distinguished  themselves   above  every  other   people  in  the 
structure  of  such   roads;  of  which   a  farther  account  may 
be  found  under  J'ia. 
Road   (Mar.)  or  roadstead,  a  place  of  anchorage  at  some 
distance  froui  the  shore  on  the  sea-coast.— GooS  roadstead, 
that  which  is  protected   from  the  reigning  winds  and  swell 
of  the  sea. — Open  road,  one  not  sufficiently  sheltered  from 
the  wind  and  sea. 
ROA'DEU  (Mar.)  or  roadster,  a  ship  that  rides  at  anchor  in 

a  road. 
ROA'DSTER  (Man.)  a  horse  that  is  accustomed  to  travel- 
ling on  the  high  road. 
ROAN  (Man.)  a  certain  colour  in  horses,  being  a  bay,  black, 

or  sorrel  intermi.\ed  all  over  with  white  or  gray  hairs. 
ROA'HING  (let.)  a  disease  in  horses  which  causes  them  to 
make  a  singular  noise  in  breathing.     It  usually  accompa- 
nies broken-wind,  and  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  that 
disorder. 
ROASTING  (C/iem.)  a  chemical  process,  performed  in  cru- 
cibles, by  which  mineral  substances  are  divided. 
ROB  (Med.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  inspissated  juices, 

as  the  rob  of  elder,  &c. 
RO'BBEUS.MEN  (.4rcha:ol.)  a  sort  of  stout,   lusty,  night 

thieves. 
ROBE'UGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  10  Decaiidria, 
Order  i  Pentagijnia. 

Generic  Cliarader.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  pe- 
tuls  five,  roundish. — STAM.Jilnments  ten;  a7it/iers  round- 
ish.—  PisT.  germ  roundish;  iiy/e.s  five;  stigma   thlckish. 
— Per.  drupe  ovate ;  ■■iced  nut  the  form  of  the  drupe. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Robergia  frutcscens,  is  a 
shrub. 
ROBIGA'LIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  observed  b3'  the  Romans  on 
the  7th  of  the    Calends   of  May  or  the  '25th  of  April,  in 
honour  of  the   deity  Kobigo,   or  Robigus,  who  took  care 
to  keep  oiT  the  blast  and  mildew  from  corn  in  the  ear. 
Varrode  Lnt.  Ling.  I.  5,  c.  3;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  29;  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. 
ROBIN  (Orn.)  or  Robin   Redbreast,  the  Motacilla  rubecola 

of  Linnaeus. 
ROBI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Jean  Robin, 
Arbori.<;t  of  the    King  of  France,    Class    17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4-  Decandria. 
Genetic   Character.      Cal.    perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
papilionaceous ;    standard  roundish ;    ivings    oblong.  — 
UrAyi.  Jilmnents   ten,    diadclphous  ;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  gf)»i  cylindrical  ;  st^/e  filiform;  stigma  villose  in 
front. — Per.  legume  large  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Rohinia  hispida, 
the   Rose  Acacia. — Robiuia  pseudo-acacin,  seu  Pseudo- 
acacia,    False   or   Common   Acacia. — Rohinia  caragetia, 
Aspalathus,  seu  Caragena,  &c.     Park.  Tlieat.  Rot.;  Rati 
Hist. 
RoBiNiA  is  also  the  name  of  the  Otcschi/nomcnc  and  the  Pis- 

ddia  erctliri/na. 
RO'BINS  (Mar.)  a  corruption  of  Rope-bands,     [vide  Rope- 
bands^ 
ROBIN.'^ON  CRUSOE'S  COA'T  (Bot.)  the   Cadus  spino- 

sissinins  of  Linnaeus. 
ROBINSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Icosaii- 
drici.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characler.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.petals 
five. — Stam.  filaments  very  many;  anthers  two-celled. 
—  Pisr.  germ  superior;  sfi/le  none;  stigma  oblong, 
striated. — Per.  ber?-!/  globular,  depressed ;  seeds  .soli- 
tary. 
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Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Robinsonia   meliantJn- 
folia,  a  large  tree. 
ROBIN- VV'A'KE  (Bot.)  the  Arum  macuJatum  of  Linnaeus. 
R0150RA'NTIA  (Med.)  strengthening  medicines. 
ROCAI'LLE  (Archil.)  a  French  term^  for  that  part  of  orna- 
mental architecture  which  consists  in  the  representation  of 
shells. 
ROCAMBO'LE  (But)  a  species  of  the  Allium  of  Linnxus, 

a  bulbous  root. 
ROCCE'LLA  (Bot)  the  Lichen  of  Linnjcus. 
ROCCE'LLO  (Arelurol.)  a  large  loose  coat,  or  a  cloak. 
IIOCHE-A'LU.M    (Min.)  i.  e"  rock-alum ;    a    mineral    salt 

of  a  very  binding  quality,     [vide  Alum'] 
ROCHEFO'RTIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentan- 
drid.  Order  2  Digynia. 
\      Generic    Character.      Cal.   perianth    one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germs  superior;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
sub-globular;  seeds  a  kw. 
Species.     The  two  species,  the  Rochefortin  cuneatu  et  ovata, 
are  shrubs. 
ROCIIELLE  salt  (Chem.)  a  name  by  which  the  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  is  known.     This  salt  was  so  called  from 
Mr.  Seignette,  of  Roehelle,  by  whom  the  preparation  was 
made  and  brought  into  use. 
ROCHET  (Ecc.)  in  Italian  rochelto,  a  kind  of  lawn  garment 
worn  by  bishops,  resembling  a  surplice,  but  gathered  at 
the  wrist. 
Rock  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  in  spinning  flax. 
RO'CK-CRESS  (Bot.)  the  Iberis  nudicnulus  of  Linnaeus. 
ROCK  HALF-TI'DE  (Mar.)   a  rock  which   appears  above 

the  water  at  half-ebb. 
ROCK-OIL  (Chem.)  a  bituminous  substance  found  in  rocks. 

[vide  Petroleum'] 
RO'CKET  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  erucastrum,  crnca,  vcsicaria, 

&c. — Base  Rocket,  the  Reseda  lutea,  an  annual. 
Rocket  (Pyrot.)  a  well-known  sort  of  fireworks,  which  is 
constructed  to  mount  in  the  air  to  a  great  height,  and  there 
to  burst. — Congrcvc  rochets,  combustible  bodies  called  after 
Sir  William  Congreve,  their  inventor.  They  possess  the 
projectile  force  of  rockets  to  a  degree  before  unknown,  and 
conceived  to  be  impossible,  and  arc  employed  on  military 
expeditions  in  all  cases  of  bombardment. 
RO'CKLING  (Ich.)  or  Three-bearded  Cod,  the  Gadus  Iricir- 

ratus  of  Linna;u3. 
RO'CK-ROSE  (Bat.)  the  Cistus  of  Linna:us. 
ROCK-S.\LT  (Chem.)  conmion  salt. 
ROD  (.-Irith.)  a  land  measure  of  IG  feet  and  a  half. 
ROD-ICNIGHTS  (Laxv)  servitors  who  held  land  by  serving 

their  lord  on  horseback. 
ROD-NET  (Mech.)  a  net  for  catching  blackbirds  or  wood- 
cocks. 
RODGE  (Orn.)  a  water-fowl  something  like  a  duck,  but  less. 
ROE  (Z-iol.)  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind,   the   Cervus   ca- 
preolus  of  Linnaeus,  having  branched  horns  and  a  tawny 
body. 
ROE'LLA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    Class  5   Pcidandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Coit. 
one-petalled  ;  nectary  of  five  converging  scales. — .Stam. 
Jilaments  five,  awl-shaped  ;    anlliers  awl- shaped. — Pist. 
germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Per.  capsule 
cylindrical ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  the  RoclU  squarrosa  et  decur- 
rens  are  annuals. 
ROGATION  u«Vi-  (Ecc.)  the  week  preceding  Whitsuntide, 
so  called  from  the  special  prayers  performed  on  the  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesilay  of  that  week. 
ROGUES-YARN  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  rope-yain  twisted  in  a 
contrary  manner  to  the  other  part  of  a  rope. 
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RO'GUS  [Ant.)  a  nnmc  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  funeral  | 

pile  after  the  burning  was  begun,     [vide  Pyra] 
EO'HKIA   (But.)    a  genus  of    plants,   Class   '6    Triandria,  \ 
Order  1  ^lonogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaveJ — Con.  pclah 
five. — St  AM.  Jilawents  three;  anthers  rouiulisii,  erect. — 
PisT.  ^t';;»  turbinate;  sti/lc  filiform;  stigmas   three,  re- 
volute. —  1'kr.  none  ;  seeds  none. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Rohria  petiolijlora. 
IIO'GOC  (Hot.)  the  Morinda  ro^oc  of  Linnccns. 
ROLA'NDKA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngencsia, 
Order  5  Polij^^amia  Se^regata. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  commnn  none  ;  perianth  partial, 
chaffy. — Con.  proper  hermaphrodite. — Stam.   fi/amcnis 
five  ;    anthers   tubuhir. — Pisr.   oerm   compressed  ;    style 
bifid;    stigmas    thickened,    erect.  —  Pzn.    none;    seeds 
three-cornered. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Rolandra  argentea,  Eclii- 
nnps,  seu  Amaiantlioides,  is  a  shrub,  and  native  of  the 
West  Indies. 
ROLL  muster  (Mil.)  a  return  given  by  paymasters,  on  which 
are  written  the  names  of  bolh  officers  and  men  of  a  regi- 
ment,  with  their  country,  age,   and   service. —  Sqund-rvll, 
the  list  containing  the  names  of  each  particular  squad. — 
Size-rijll,  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the  men  belonging 
to  a  troop,  &c.  togetlier  with   a  specification    of  their  sta- 
ture, &:c. — Rid'.-call,  the  calling  over  the  names  of  the  men 
who  compose  any  part  of  a  military  body. 
Roll  (Lave)  a  schedule  of  parchment  that  may  be  turned  up 
with  the  hand,  in   the  form  of  a  pipe.     Rolls  are  also  the 
parchments  on  which   all  the  pleadings   of  the   courts  are 
entered.     StaundJ'.  I'l.ic.  Cuon.  11. — R(jll  rif  the  court,  the 
court-roll  of  a  manor,  in  which  all  admissions,  surrenders, 
nanie.^,  rents,  &c.  are  entered  — Rolls  of  parliament ,  ma- 
nuscript registers  of  our  old  court  of  parliament. — Rolls  of 
the  temple,  a  roll  in  each  Temple,  called  the  Calves'  Head 
Roll,  wherein  every  bencher,  barrister,  and  student  is  taxed 
yearly,  at  so  much  to  the  cook,  and  other  officers  of  tlie 
house,  in  consideration  of  a  dinner  of  calves'  head,   pro- 
vided in  Kastcr  term.- — Riddle  roll,  a  small  piece  of  parch- 
ment added  to  some  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 
-TO  Roll  (Mil.)  to  continue  one  uniform  beat  of  the  drum, 
without  variation,  for  a  certain  length  of  time. — Long  roll, 
a  beat  of  drum  by  which  troops  are  assembled  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous, — 'J'a  roll  in  duly,  an  old  term,  signifying  to 
take  one's   turn   upon  duty,    and    be  subject   to  a  fi.xed 
roster,  according  to  rank  and  ])recedence ;  it  answers  to 
the  I'Vench  ronler. 
RO'LLKR  (Mech.)  a  wooden  or  stone  instrument  of  a  cir- 
cular shape,  and  fitted  i'or  rolling  along  the  ground.     It  is 
employed  in  the  artillery  for  moving  guns   I'rom  one  place 
to  anotlier,  and  on  several  other  occasions. 
RoLLEii  (Surg.)  along  and  broad  ligature  for  keeping  the 

parts  of  the  body  in  their  proper  places. 
RoLLtrt  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  bird,  the  size  of  the  .lay,  the  Cora- 
cias  of  Linna?us,  which  is  noisy,  gregarious,  and  migra- 
tory. 
RoLLKit  (.Mnr.)  a  cylindrical  piece  of  timber  fixed  either  ho- 
rizontally or  per)>endicularly  to  the  fhip's  deck,  so  as  to 
revolve  on  an  axis.     It   is  used  to   prevent  the  cables  and 
hawt-ers,  &c.  from  being  chafed,    by  lessening   the  friclion 
they  would  otherwise  su^tiiin. 
RoLLtcii  (let.)  a  stuiled  bandage'  for  keeping  the  cloth  upon 

a  horse's  back. 
ROLLING  press  (Merli.)  a  pre.-is  for  copper-plate  printing. 
ROLLlNXJ-TA'CKLli;  (Mar.)  a  purchase  occasionally  fas- 
tened to  that  jiart   of  a  sail   yard  which   is  to   the  wind- 
ward of  the  mast,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  close  down 
to  the  leeward  when  the  sail  is  furled. 
ROLLS  (Law)  the  office  where   the  Ciianccry  records  are 
kept,     [vide  R-jll]— Master  <f  the  Rolls,     [vide  Master^ 


ROMAI'N  (Jiot)  a  French  word  for  a  particular  sort  of  tares 
or  vetches. 

ROMAINE  (Mech.-)  French  for  a  steelyard. 

KOM.'VN  Catholics  (Ecc.)  those  who  follow  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Romish  church. 

Ro.MAN  indiction  (^Chron.)  a  cycle,  or  revolution  of  fifteen 
years. 

Roman  letter  (Print.)  the  ordinary  printing  character  now  in 
use,  in  distinction  from  the  Italic,      [vide  Printing] 

Roman  order  (Archit.)  the  same  as  the  Composite  Order. 

ROMA'NCE  (Lit.)  a  fiction,  or  fictitious  talc  of  wonderful 
and  extraordinary  circumstances,  as  distinguished  from  a 
novel,  which  is  a  tale  of  ordinary  things. 

ROMANI'SCA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  an  old  lively  dance. 

ROME-SCOT  (Ecc.)  another  name  for  Peter-pence. 

ROMPU'  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  chevron  that 
is  broken,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  He 
bearcth  sable  a  chevron  rompu  between 
three  mullets,  or,"  by  the  name  of  Sault. 

ROMULE'A  (Bot.)  the  Lria  bnlbocodium  of 
Linnaius. 

RONAIJE'.'V  (Bot.)  the  Psychotrin  axillaris  of  Linna;us. 

RONUEAU'  (»V«s.)  a  name  applied  to  all  songs  or  tunes 
that  end  with  the  first  part  or  strain,  whether  they  be 
minuets,  sarabands,  gavots,  jigs,  or  any  other  air. 

RO'XDEL  (Fort.)  a  tower  sometimes  erected  at  the  foot  of 
a  bastion, 

RONDELE'TI.\  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  the 
natm-alist  Rondelet,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Mono- 
gynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled.— Stam.  _/(7i7)H('»<,v  five;  anthers  simple. — PisT. 
^lerm  roundish  ;  sti/le  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  cap- 
sule roundish  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Ronde- 
letia  americanti,  odorata,  trifdiuta,  I'jc. 

RO'NDO    (Mas.)   \k\e  Rondeau. 

ROOD  (Irith.)  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  containing  40 
perches. 

ROOD-LOFT  (Ecc.)  a  shrine  on  which  a  crucifix  was 
placed,  or  the  image,  relics,  t.c.  of  saints. 

ROOF  [Archit.)\n  the  Saxon  h;  of,  in  tlie  Greek  o'po^v,  from 
ifi(pu,  to  cover;  the  cover  or  top  of  a  building,  generally 
consisting  of  two  sloping  sides,  though  occasionally  of  other 
figures.  The  simplest  form  of  a  roof  is  called  a  ian-tu, 
otherwise  called  a  shed-roof,  or  pent-roof.  Unofs  flat  on 
the  top  are  .said  to  be  truncated ;  but  when  the  four  sides 
of  the  roof  are  formed  by  inclined  planes  it  is  said  to  be 
hipped,  and  the  inclined  ridges  are  called  hips  ;  roofs  with 
circular  bases  are  called  revolved  roofs  ;  and  if  the  plan  of 
the  roof  be  a  regular  polygon,  it  is  called  a  dome.  'J'he 
different  parts  of  a  roof  are  the  Wall  I'latcs,  Trusses,  Tie 
Straining-pieces,  Principal  l{afters,  Purlins,  Tie-bcaai, 
King's  Post,  cS:c.      [vide  BuUiling.  and  Plate  '.'<)] 

RO'OFiNG    (Carpent.)    the    materials   of   which    roofs   arc 

I      made. 

ROO'F-TREES  (Mar.)  .small  timbers  which  bear  up  the 
gratings  from  the  half-deck  to  the  forecastle. 

ROOK  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  crow  or  raven  tribe,  the  Corviis 
Jrugilegus,  which  is  the  most  social  r-i)eeies,  living  in  coin- 
niunities  called  rookeries. 

Rook   (Sport.)  or  Castle,  a  piece  at  chess,      [vide  Chens'] 
llOOM,   Common  (Cus)  the  room  to  which  all  tlie  members 
of  the  college  have  access.     There  is  sometimes  one  com- 
mon room  for  graduates  and  another  for  under  graduates. 

KOOST  (llusltnd.)  a  perch  or  place  lor  fowl:,  to  rest  on. 

ROOT  (.'Irith.)  a  number  or  quantity  which,  nudtiplied  by 
itself,  produces  a  higher  power. —  S(/narc-rool,  any  number 
which,  multiplied  once  by  itself,  produces  a  certain  power 
cnlled  the  srjuare,  as  '2  the  square  root  of -l-,  or  -l-  the  sipiare 
root  of  16. —  Cube-i'uot,  a  nuniber  which,  being  multipiied 
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twice  by  itself,  produces  a  power  called  a  cttlie,  as  2  the 
square  root  of  4-,  the  cube  root  of  8,  &c. —  Boot  of'  an  equa- 
tion, the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation. 
EooT  (^liis.)  the  sound  in  Thorough    Uass  from   which  all 
other  sounds  take  their  rise ;  the  fundamental  note  of  any 
chord. 
llooT  (Bol.)  vide  Radix. 
BOOTING  {B„t.)  vide  Radicans. 
ROOT  LEAF  (Dot.)  vide  Radicalis. 
ROO'TLET  (Bol.)  vide  Rndicida. 
IIUOT-PEDU'NCLE   [But.)  a  peduncle  arising   from    the 

root. 
ROI'E  {Mcc/i  )  a  cord  formed  of  twisted  yarn. — liope-yani, 

the  yarn  of  any  rope  uiitwisltd. 
ROrE  BANDS  (Mar.)  pronounced  robins,  pieces  of  small 
rope  liaving  an  eye  at  one  end,  which  are  used  in  pairs  to 
tlie  upper  edges  of  the  square  sails. 
ROPES  (j\l<rr,)  all  sorts  of  cordage  used  in  the  rigging  of 
ships,  which  have  the  different  appellations  of  the  Cable, 
Hawser,  Tow-line,  Warp  Bolt-rope,  Buoy-rope,  Entering- 
ropes.    Guess-rope,    Guy-rope,    Parral-rope,    King-ropes, 
Slip-rope,  Tiller-rope,  Top-rope,  &c.  [vide  Cable,  Haivser, 
■S'c] — Ciihle-Iaid  Ropes  are  composed  of  nine  strands,  the 
three  greatest  strands    containing  each    three   strands. — 
Hawser- laid  Hopes  are  made  of  three  strands,  each  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  rope-yarns,  in  proportion  to 
its  required  thickness. 
ROPOUKE'A   (Bat.)  the  Cama.v gtiianensis  of  T,\nna:us. 
ROQUELA'UKE  (Mech.)  orRnqtielo,  a  sort  of  cloak  for  men. 
RORE'LLA    (Bot.)    the  Drosera   rotundi/olia,  S^c.  of  Lin- 

na?us. 
RORI'DULA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penlandria, 
Order  1  Moiiotrijnia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth    five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  {i\e. — St  am.  filaments   five,    awl-shaped;    anthers 
inserted  above  their  base. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  stijic  fili- 
form ;    stigma   truncate. — Per.   capside   oblong,    three- 
cornered  ;  seeds  solitary,  oval. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Roridula  dentata,  is  a  suf- 
fruticose  plant,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
RORISMARI'NU.M   (Bot.)   vide  Rosmnrinum. 
ROS  (Med  )  a  name  given  to  that  sort  of  moisture  whereby- 
all  parts  of  a  living  creature  are  nourished. 
ROS  SOLIS   (Bot.)  the  Drosera  rotundi/olia  of  Linnaius. 
ROS  VlTllIOLI   (Chem.)  the  first  phlegm  that  is   distilled 

from  vitriol  in  balnco  murice. 
RO'SA   [Bot.)   f'Ji>,    the  noblest  of  all   plants,  was   distin- 
.  guished  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  i;>Co?,  i.  e.  the 
Fln-uier,  and  celebrated  by  the  poets  above  every   other 
object  of  nature. 
Anacreon.  od.  6". 

'To  pc^nv  cps'fij-cv  aiSof, 

^Ti<piTXt  kkAo;^  sou>iOtc, 

A  crown  of  roses  was  an  emblem  of  dignity  and  power. 
Aristopli. 

'AAA'  oly'  g«/o(  MycvtTiV  [j;f  jkt^oi]  jij;  a^|«(  iri  J?*, 
Xip:cj5  UTieii'A^  i^i<Pcivofbty6y  poets, 
Roses  were  scattered  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing. 
Lucret.  1.2,  v.  625. 

Jirgo  cum  prhnum  mafias  invecta  per  vrbes, 
Miiuijicat  lacita  mortales  muta  salute, 
JEre  utijue  nrgeutti  stermint  iter  oimie  thrum 
Largiluij  stipe  ditantes ;  niiiguntque  rosarum 
rtQribu&,  ujtibrautes  Mutrew,  comitumtjue catervnm. 

and  at  festivals  they  were  made  into  garlands  and  spread 
over  the  table. 

VOL.  II. 
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Hor.  1.  1,  od.  33,  V.  IP. 

Keu  desiut  epulis  ri)S<r. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.5,  v.  335. 


Mart. 


Tempora  suMhnilius  ciuguutuT  tota  coi\  nis, 
Et  tatet  iujecta  sjiteudida  vieiisa  rpsrt. 


Hue  ham  est  tua,  dum  furit  Lyicus, 
Cum  reguat  rtisa,  cunt  nnuleut  ccipilU ; 
Tunc  lue  vet  rigidi  leguut  Cutoues. 


Piopert.  I.  4,  eleg.  9,  v.  12. 

Etfacitis  spurgi  munda  sine  arte  rosa. 
whence  the  phrases  in  roa  esse,  to  be  in  roses,  and  in  ros& 
dormire,  to  sleep  in  roses,  was  the  same  as  to  indulge  in 
effeminacy. 
Hor.  Car'm.  1.  1,  od.  5. 

Quis  multa  gracilis  tepuer  in  rcsa, 
Perfusus  liijuidis  urget  adoribus, 
Grato  I'yiTha  sub  autro. 

Ahinov.  in  Obit.  Meecen. 

.Sic  est,  vietnr  amct,  victor  apatictur  in  umbra, 
i'lctor  pdoratd  dttrmiat  tuque  rosti. 

Nor  was  the  rose  omitted  in  the  honours  paid  to  the  gods. 
Columel.  Hort. 

Oscitat  et  len,  ingentio  canfusa  rubare, 
Virgiueas  adapertu  geuas.  rosa  prtcLct  lumores 
Ca:luibus,  templisque  stducum  miscet  hoiwrem. 

and  being  sacred  to  Venus  it   was  therefore  presented  by- 
lovers  to  their  mistres.ses,  as 
Thcocrit.  Llijl.  1.  J,  V.  10. 

*  HpsiTO  ^'cvn  p'li^ojc,  o'j  yjCiXi',^,  cy  at  KiKivvt,;^ 

The  redness  of  the  rose  was  ascribed  by  Bion  to  the  Llood 
of  Adonis. 

'  j\t  uv  rx't  Kt»^f'pf(af,  (ira'AiTO  A:iA^5    -AJWi;? 

Al'jbci  xit',  'TX^i  TZayrct  zori  ;^<!oii  y'Y'i'rai  ic'6>i; 
Aijocs  f.os,.»  TiKrii  ra  >i  J'f  Jiiiipa  t«»   'Auimx;-. 

Aristot.  Problem  13;    Theophrasl.   Hist.   Plant.  1.  6,  c.  6 ; 

Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  2,  c.  20;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  130 :  Sencc.  de  Ira. 

1.2,   C.25;    Plin.  1.  21,  c.  4;    Gal.  de   Top.  1.4;  Plut: 

Si/mpos.  Qurest.  2;  Athen.  I.  15;   Clem.  Alex.  Padagog ; 

Lnmprid.   in    Ilcliogab.  c.  19;  Sparlian.  in  .Til.  l'cr.c.3; 

Vopisc.  in  Carin.   c.  17;  Fulgent.  Mi/thol.  1.  2;  Philostrat. 

in  Imag.  ;   Ilieron.  in  Esai.  \\\v  ;  Casxian.  Bass.  1.2,  c.  19; 

Hesjjchius  ;    Hiiidns  ;  Martian.  Capell.  1.  1  ;    Ursin.  da  Tri~ 

clin.  ;   Paschal  de  Coionar.  c.  5,  &c. 

Rosa,  in  the  Linnean  si/stem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria,  (Jrder  5  Poly;i;jnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. petals 
five,  obcordate. — St  am.  Jilanicnts  very  many. — Pist. 
germs  numerous;  stales  as  many,  very  short;  stigmas 
blunt. —  Per   none  ;  berr^  fleshy  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  principal  species  of  this  favourite  shrub  are 
as  follow;  namely,  the — Rosa  eentifl.lia,  the  Hundred- 
leaved  Rose. — Rosa  Damasceun,  the  Damask  Rose. — 
Rosa  Provinciatis,  the  Provence  Rose. — Rosa  micscosa, 
the  Musk  Provence  Rose. —  Rosa  rubiginosa,  the  Sweet 
Briar. — Rosa  alba,  the  White  Rose. — Rosa  gnllica,  the 
Red  Rose. — Rosa  vuuiila,  the  Dwarf  Rose. — Rosa  canina, 
the  Wild  Briar. —  Rosa  chinensis,  the  Pale  China  Rose. 
— Ro-ia  sewpojiorens,  the  Blush  China  Rose,  &c. — 
Dod.  Pempl.  ;  Clus.  Hist  ;  Bauh.  Hi^t. ;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Gcr.    Herb.;    Parle.    Thcat.  Bot.;    Rail  Hi.'.t.;    S^c. 

Rosa  is  also  the  name  of  the  Drosera  rotuiidi folia  ;  the 
Anastalica  liieruchuntica,  et  Camellia  Japonica. 
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KosA  solis  (Chem.)  a  pleasant  liqaor  made  of  brandy,  cin- 
namon, &c. 

KOSA'CEIIS  (Bot  )  rosaceous,  or  rose  like,  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla  ;  cnrolla  rosacea,  a  polypetalous  corolla,  con- 
sisting of  four  or  more  petals  inserted  into  the  receptacle 
by  a  short  broad  claw,  as  in  the  Wild  Rose.  This  is  a 
term  used  by  Tournefort,  who  distinguishes  his  sixth  class 
of  flowers  by  the  name  cf  rovicei. 

ROSA'LIA  {Med.)  a  disorder  among  children  very  similar 
to  the  measles. 

IiO'SAUY  [Ecc.)  a  mass  with  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
also  the  beads  used  on  that  occasion. 

ROSE  (Bat.)  the  Rosa  of  Linna;us. — China  Hose,  the  Ili- 
biscHS  sinensis. — Rose  of  Jericho,  the  AnaUatiea  hierocliuii- 
ilca. — Hock  Rose,  the  Cislus. — Hose  Root,  the  RliodiuJn. 

Rose  [ller.)  tliis  flower,  according  to  Guillim,  should  be 
blazoned,  barbed,  and  seeded,  proper.  The 
leaves  are  called  barbs,  and  arc  always 
green  ;  the  seed  in  the  middle  is  yellow  ; 
and  the  blossom  is  of  dlffLrent  colours,  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  "  lie  beareth 
gules  on  a  saltire,  argent,  a  rose  of  the  first 
barbed  and  seeded  proper,"  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Neville. 
The  rose  is  aUo  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  seventh  bro- 
ther,    [vide  Heraldri/I 

Rose  (Polit.)  a  badge  of  distinction  formerly  assumed  by  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  former  of  whom  took 
the  white  rose,  and  the  latter  the  red :  on  the  union  of  the 
two  houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  with  Elizabeth, 
daui;hter  of  Edward  IV.,  the  two  roses  were  united  in  one, 
which  became  the  royal  badge  of  England. 

r.OSE-B.W  (Bol)  the  AVW»m  of  Linna;us. 

Kose-Bay  IVilloiv-Herb  (But.)  the  Eiiilubium  amiusti/utinni, 
Sjc  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

ROSE-CAMPION   [Dot.)   V\\c  Agrostemmn  o(  Uinnxus. 

RO'SEMARY  {Hot.)  the  Uoviiarinus  of  Linna?us. 

ROSE-NOBLE  (Num.)  the  name  of  the  coin  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  which  was  made  of  gold,  produced  as  it 
is  said  by  the  alchemical  arts  of  Raimond  Lully.  [vide 
No/,le] 

RO'.SE-WOOD  (Bnt.)  Rhodium  Liguuni,  a  fine  kind  of 
wood  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

ROSICRU'CIAKS  (.4lchcm.)  a  name  formerly  assumed  by 
the  alchemists,  who  called  themselves  the  brothers  of  the 
Rosy  Cro-is. 

RO'SIN  (Chem.)  an  oily  resinous  substance  that  exudes  from 
the  I'iuus  abies,  8)-c.     [vide  Resin'] 

ROSMARTNUM  (Bot.)   an   aromatic  plant,    called  in  the 
(ire'jk  A;?«»4JTi5,  of  which  garlands  were  made. 
Virgil  in  Culic.  v.  402. 

Uw  rha,lod„j,h„e, 

l.illiiijne  ft  roris  von  alia  cura  7narini, 

Ilorat.  Curm.l.  3,  od. 'J3. 

Parvfs  coronantem  maritio, 
H.ire  Dpivfrugiliqiie  vtyrttt. 

Ovid  calls  it  sometimes  by  the  simple  name  ros. 
Ovid  Fast.  1.  !■. 

I'ars  thiinia,  pan  rorcm,  ;ia?s  iiwhlt'lim  iini'iiit. 

It  received  this  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  affect- 
ing  the  shores  of  the  sea.     Dioscor.  I.  'A,  c.  SO ;  Columel. 
.    l.y,  c.  1  :   /'////.  1.  19,  c.  Vl. 

RO-SMARI'M'S  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Dian- 
flria,  Order  1  M'jnogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  un- 
equal— Stam.  Jilajnents  two,  awl-shaped;  anther.i  sim- 
ple.—PisT.  germ  fourcleft ;  .'■tj/le  the  same  as  the  stamens 
in  figure,  situation,  and  length. — Peh.  none;  cal^x 
containing  the  seeds  at  the  bottom  ;  seeds  four,  ovate. 
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Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Rosmarinus  ojpcinalis 
I.ibaiioli':,  seu  Rosmaritium.  —  Rosmarinus  chilensis. — 
Baiih.Hiit.;  Bauh.  Fin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 

ROSSA'LI.*^  {Med.)  red  fiery  spots  breaking  out  all  over 
the  body. 

RO;STE'LLUM  (Bot.)  Rostell,  from  rostrum,  a  beak;  the 
decending  plane  of  the  corcle  or  heart  of  a  plant. 

ROSl'RA'iUS  (/Int.)  beaked,  or  provided  with  beaks, 
[vide  Rostrum] 

RO.STRATUS  (Bot.)  beaked,  an  epithet  for  the  fruit  of  a 
yihxnl  ;fructns  rostralus,  a  process  resembling  the  beak  of  a 
bird,   as  in  Geranium,   Scandix,  and  Fecten. 

ROSTRUlM  (Ant.)  1.  An  important  part  of  the  ancient 
ships  of  war,  which  were  thence  denominated  rostralce. 
The  rostrum,  called  in  the  Greek  ta,3o/.o/,  in  the  English 
lieak,  was  made  of  wood,  fortified  with  brass,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  prow  to  annoy  the  enemy's  vessels.  The  first 
rostra  were  long  and  high,  but  afterwards  they  were  made 
short  and  strong  by  the  contrivance  of  Aristo,  a  Corin- 
thian ;  and  placed  so  low  that  they  could  pierce  the  enemy's 
ships  under  water. 
Vir^.  jEn.\.5,  V.  U2. 


CmmihM 
Luc.\.  3,  V.700. 


totumque  dehhcit, 

remis,  rostris  stiidentilnts  ccqitor. 


Jmpulsurn  ruslrii  ionn'tt  7nure. 

Sil.Ital.  1.  14,  V.  35*. 

.^dniihat  centum  luteSidonia  velis 
Cl-isiis  suliy.dio,  ct  scindebat  carula  rosfrh. 

Pitlijh.  1.  IG,  c  2.  2.  The  stage  or  pulpit  situated  in  the 
fiiruw,  from  which  harangues  were  made  to  the  people  on 
public  occasions;  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  first  adorned 
with  the  rostra,  or  beaks  of  the  ships  tiiken  from  the  An- 
tiata?,  in  the  first  naval  victory  obtained  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  consulship  of  Duillius. 
Albiiiov.  eleg.  J ,  v.  269. 

Slalih  et  in  rostris  tituli  speciosus  honon. 
I'arro  de  Ling.  Lat.  I.  ^,  c.  32;  Cic.  pro  Dciot.  c.  12; 
Dioni/s.  1.  1  ;  Liv.  1.8,   c.  14:  Flin.  1.  IG,  C.4-;  Sueton.  in 
Aug.  c.  10;  IJio.  1.  156;  Ascon.in  Cic.  S,c. 

RosTUUM  (Cus.)  a  stage  or  elevation  in  public  schools,  from 
which  themes  and  exercises  are  delivered  ;  the  name  has 
been  adopted  from  the  rostrum  in  the  Womwi  Jorum,  [vide 
Rostrum] 

ROT  (Bot.)  or  While  Rot,  the  Ili/droeoti/le  vnlgaria  of  Lin- 
na'us,  a  perennial. —  Red  Rot,  the  Drosera  rotiindif./ni. 

ROTA  Aridotclica  (Mech.)  i.  c.  Aristotle's  wheel";  awheel 
considered  as  moving  along  a  plane  until  it  has  made  one 
entire  revolution. 

RO'l'.'VLA  {Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogt/nia. 

Generic  Characler.  CAL.pem/»/// one-leaved. — Coit.  none. 
— St.\m. Jllaments  three;  anthers  roundish — Vi^r.  germ 
superior,  ovate ;  .■j/^/e  filiform  ;  sligma  bifid. — Peu.  cap- 
sule ovate  ;  seeds  very  many,  roundish. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Uotala  vcrticillaris,  art 
annual. 

RO'TANC;    (Bnl.)   \\k  Calamus  rolnng  of  lAnn^as. 

ROT.l'TOR  {Anal.)  the  two  apophyses  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh-bone,  otherwise  called  trochanters,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished into  major  and  minor. 

RO  r.A.'TL'S  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  Corolla. — Corolla  rotnta, 
a  wheel-shaped  ccn'olla,  or  a  monopetalous  corolla,  spread- 
ing flat  without  any  tube. 

ROl'lIE'A   [Bol.)  ;i  genus  of  plants,   Class   19   S^ngenesia, 
Order  1  Foli/gamia  cequalis. 
Generic  Characler.     Cal.  common,   rounded — Cor.  com- 
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pound,  imbricate;  proper  one-petalled.  —  Stam.  fi!n- 
meiits  five,  capillary;  anthers  cylindrical — Fist,  rrenn 
ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Plr.  none  ;  seeds 
solitary;  rcc'ptncle  &dt. 

Specie'.     The  single  species  is  the  Rothia  aiu/ri/al-iJex, 
RO'TOLO  (Cum)  or  Ji(Juli,  a  weight  used  in  Sicily,  which 

varies  in  ditt'erent  parts. 
IIOTO'NDO   (Archit.)    vide  Rotutidn. 
KOTTBOi:'LLI.\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Poly- 

gnmia,   Order  1  Mon  ecia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. glume  one-flowered. — CoR.  olume 
two-valved  ;  nectary  one-leaved. — STAM.Jilinncnis  three; 
anthers  oblong. —  PisT.  gertn  oblong;  styles  two,  fili- 
form; stigmas  oblong. — Per.  none;  seed  single,  ob- 
long. 

Species.     Plants  of  this   genus   are  grasses,  as  the — Roll- 
ioeHia   incnrxata,  JEgilops,  Agrostis. — Roltuocllia   cyliii- 
drica,   \ardus,  ffc. 
ROTLLA   (Mech.)  a  little  wheel  or  pulley. 
KoTUi-A   (Anat.)  the  patella,  or  bone  of  the  knee-pan. 
RO'Tl'Ll  placi  oriim  [Lnii')  court  rolls,  or  records  on  roll. 
RO'TULUS  JVintonia:  [Archecol.)  another  name  for  Dooms- 

daj'  Hook,  because  it  was  kept  at  Winchester. 
RO  rU'N'DO  (Arc/lit.)  a  vulgar  term  for  any  building  which 

is  circular  both  within  and  without,  after  the  fashion  of  the 

Pantheon  at  Rome. 
110  TL'NDl  .S  [AiifU.)  a  muscle  of  the  radius,  serving  to  turn 

the  palm  of  tlie  hand  downwards. 
ROUCO'U  (Orn.)  vide  Achi  tl. 

ROLE  (Mcch.)  the  iron  pin  to  which  the  clinch  nail  is  fas- 
tened. 
RO'VER   {Miir.)    a  pirate  ship   so   called  because  it  roves 

about  the  sea  in  quest  of  plunder. 
ROUE'T  {Mil.)  a  small   solid  wheel  formerl)'  fi.\ed  to  the 

pans  of  firelocks  for  firing  them  oft". 
ROUCrE  {Chcm  )  a  red  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the 

Carthamus  tiiiclorius  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment by  females,  and  by  dyers  as  a  die. 
ROUGE  ET  XOIR  (Sport.)  a  game  at  cards,  so  called  from 

the  colours  marked  on  the  tapis,  or  green  cloth,  on  which 

it  is  played. 
ROUGH  Biudii-ced  (Bot.)  the  Smilax  aspcra  of  Linna^us,  a 

perennial. 
Rough  casting  (Mason.)  vide  Plastering. — Rough  mortar,  a 

sort  of  sand  which,  when  mixed  with  mortar,  makes  it  look 

as  red  as  blood. 
TO   Hough  a  horse  (Man.)  to  break  him  in,  particularly  for 

military  purposes. 
Rough   rider    (Mil.)    a   sort  of  non-commissioned   officer, 

whose  business  it  is  to  assist  the  riding  master  in  his  office. 
ROU(JH-TREE   (Mar)  a  mast,  yard,  or  boom,  which  re- 
mains in  a  rough  or  unfinished  state. — Rongh-tree-rail,  a 

rail  or  fence  in  a  merchantman,  placed  above  the  ship's 

side,  I'rom  the  quarter-deck  to  the  fore-castle. 
R()U'GH.\.\It)N  [Bot.)  the  Lastona  roughamon  of  Linnaeus. 
ROU'GHINGS   (Husband.)    latter  pasture  or  grass  which 

comes  after  mowing. 
ROUGH  mortar   (Mason.)   vide  Rough. 
ROUL  (.\//7.)  vide  Roll. 
ROUL.\'DE   (.Vm'.)  a  trilling  or  quavering. 
ROULEAU'X  (MU.)  French  for  round  bundles  of  fascines 

tied  together. 
ROUNCE  [Print.)  the  handle  of  a  press. 
ROU'NCEV.^L  (Hort.)    a  kind  of  large  pea  of  a  superior 

quality. 
ROUND   Tonrrs  (Mil)   buildings  formerly  constructed  at 

small  distances  from  one  another,   with   portions  of  wall 

between  them  by  way  of  defence  for  a  town. 
ROUND   (Mil.)    1.  Any  circuit  which  is  made  for  the  pur- , 

pose  of  inspection,  as  the  loivn-major  rounds,    which   are 
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called  simply  the  rounds ;  the  visitation  rounds,  gone  by 
captains,  subalterns,  &c. ;  and  the  gratid  rounds,  g.me  by 
governors,  general  officers,  and  the  like.  2.  A  general 
discharge  of  cannon  and  niusketrj-. 

Round  {Man.)  a  volt  or  circular  tread. 

ROUND-HE,\DS  (Polit.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  purita- 
nical rebels  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  because  they  usually 
wore  their  hair  ••hort. 

ROUND-HOUSE  [Lmv)  the  uppermost  room  or  cabin  in 
the  stern  of  a  ship  where  the  master  lies. 

Round-House  (.M<^r  )  a  name  given  to  the  cabin  or  apart- 
ment built  on  the  afterpart  of  the  quarter-deck,  which  was 
formerly  called  the  poop  in  King's  sliips  where  a  number 
of  marines  are  stationed  in  time  of  action.  Other  par- 
ticular apartments  in  King's  ships  have  the  same  name. 

TO  Round  in  (Mar.)  to  pull  up  any  slack  rope  which 
passes  through  one  or  more  blocks  in  a  direction  nearly 
horizontal.  The  term  is  applied  particularly  to  the  braces, 
as  "  Hound  in  the  weather  niain-toi)-sail  brace." — Ta  round 
up,  in  a  similar  sense,  is  applied  to  tackle  which  hangs  in  a 
perpendicular  direction. 

TO  Round  «  hor.ic  [Man.)  to  make  a  horse  round,  or  go 
upon  sorts  of  rounds  :  thus,  "  To  round  a  horse  upon  a 
trot,  gallop,"  &c.  is  to  make  him  carry  his  shoulders  and 
haunches  compactly  or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or  smaller 
circle,  without  traversing  or  bearing  to  a  side. 

Round  turn  {Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  situation  of 
the  cables  of  a  ship,  which,  when  moored,  has  swung  the 
wrong  way,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  entangled  with  an- 
other. The  round  turn  is  also  the  passing  a  rope  once 
round  a  timber  head,  &c. 

ROU''NDEL.\Y  (.Mii.'.)  a  shepherd's  song,  sung  by  several 
in  their  turns  all  round. 

ROU'NDING  (Mtch.)  a  term  U'^ed  in  masl-making,  when, 
in  large  masts,  the  sixteen  square  is  divided  into  four  parts 
and  lined,  and  those  angles  dubbed  oft";  also  in  rope- 
making,  when  an  additional  turn  is  given  after  it  is 
closeil. 

ROU'NDLES  (Her.)  a  round  figure  on  coats  of  arms,  which 
has  ditt'erent  names  in  English  blazoning,  as  bezants,  plates, 
pomees,  hurts,  toiieaux,  golpes,  pellets,  orauges,  and  guzes, 
which  are  all  e\plained  in  their  i-espective  places. 

ROUND-UOBIN  (Polit.)  a  compart  or  agreement  by  anj' 
body  of  men,  to  stand  bv  each  other  in  the  act  of  making  a 
statement  of  their  common  grievances  to  the  government, 
a  terra  which  is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  ruban  rond, 
because  their  complaints  are  generally  stated  in  a  circular 
form,  and  the  signatures  written  round  them,  so  that  no 
one  might  appear  to  have  signed  first.  The  practice  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  navj'  and  army. 

ROU'RE.\   (Bot.)  the  Robeygin  frutcscens  of  L.innsus. 

ROU'S.VNT  (Her)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  a  bird  that  is 
rising  to  take  wing;  when  said  of  a  swan,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  wings  are  endorsed. 

ROUSE  (Mil.)  one  of  the  bugle  horn  soundings  for  duty. 

TO  Rouse  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  it  rises  and 
shakes  herself. 

TO  Rouse  up  (Sport.)  to  raise  a  stag  or  hart  from  his 
harbour. 

TO  Rouse  a  hajvser,  Sfc.  (Mar.)  to  hale  in  part  of  a  haaser 
or  cable  which  lies  slack  in  the  water. 

ROUSSE'.\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4-  Tctraudria, 
Order  1  Monogyuin. 

Generic  Character.  C.-iL.  perianth  fnur-clcft.  —  Cor. 
bell-shaped. — St. km.  filaments  straight;  anthers  s.nall. — 
PisT.  germ  superior;  style  permanent;  -stigma  simple, 
blunt. — Peu.  berry  pyramidal,  one-celled ;  seeds  very 
numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Roussea  simp/cr,  is  a  small 
shrub. 
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ROU'SSEN    (Man.)    a  strong   well   knit  sort   of   Germnn 

horse,  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  F'rance. 
FiOL'T  {Mil.)  1.  A  road  or  way,  especially  that  taken  b) 
militarj'   forces.      2.  The  contased   march   of  a  defeated 
arm)'. 
Rout  (f.nw)  an  assembly  of  men  going  to,  or  purposing  to 

commit  an  unlawful  act  by  forcible  means,     [vide  Riuf] 
Rout  (Sport.)  a  term  applied  to  a  number  of  wolves  in  com- 
pany. 
RUL'TIXE  (Co)ii.)  the  order  and  succession  in  which  busi- 
ness is  conducted  ;  also  established  usage  in  general. 
TO  Row  a  Boat   (ISInr.)  to  force  it  along  by  means  of  oars 
"  7^/^^'  dry  !"  the  order  to  the  men  not  to  splash  water  into 
the  boat  with  their  oars.     "  Rowed  off'aW  !"  the  order  for 
the  rowers  to  lay   by  their  oars. — Hoiv-lnckx,  those  parts 
of  the  gunwale,  or  upper  edge  of  a  boat's  side,  whereon 
the  oar  rests  in  the  exercise  of  rowing — Row-ports,  little 
square  holes  cut  in  the  sides  of  small  vessels  of  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  rowing  them  in  a  calm. 
ROWEL  (Man  )  the  pointed  wheel  in  a  horseman's  spur. 
Rowr.L  (Surg.)  a  sort  of  issue  made  by  drawing  a  skain  of 
silk  or  thread  through  the  nape  of  the  neck.    'I  his  term  is 
however,    more  applied   to  animals   than  to  human  sub' 
jects. 
ROWR'NA  (liot.)  vide  Roycna. 

ROXBU'RGHEA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Oc<«j!. 
dria.  Order  1  Mono<!ijnia. 

Generic    Character.       Cal.     inferior   four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  four  ;  nectary  composed  of  four  lanceolate  bodies. 
— '^T A^i.  Jilaments  none;    anthers  eight,   linear. — PisT. 
germ  superior ;  sti/le  none ;  stigma  pointed. — Per.  cap 
svle  ovate ;  seeds  cylindric. 
Species.    The  single  species,  the  Roxbiirghia  gloriosoides,  is 
a  p  rennial. 
RO'YAL  (Sport.)  one  of  the  starts. — Roi/al  antler,  the  third 
branch  of  the  horn  of  a  hart  or  buck  which  shoots  out  from 
the  rear,  or  main  horn  above  the  bezantler. 
ROYAL-ASSE'NT   (/,rnr)  the  assent  given  by  the  king  to 
what  has  been  done  by  orliers  ;  but  particularly  lo  any  act 
of  I'arliament.     The   Royal   Assent  is  written  on  the  act 
itself  in  these  words,  for  a  public  bill,  le  Rot  le  vent ;  for  a 
private  bill,  soil  fait  comme  il  est  desire  ;  for  a  bill  of  supply 
the  King  gives  his  assent  by  addressing  the  speaker  in  these 
words,  7e  Roi  remercin  scs  loi/(nt.T  siijets,  acceple  leur  bene- 
volence, et  nns.u  le  vent.    When  the  King  refuses  his  assent, 
he  signifies  his  refusal  by  the  words  le  Roi  .s'avisera,  i.  c. 
the   King  will  think  of  it,  or  advise  ujjon  it. —  Roi/al  bo- 
roughs, in  cor|>i)rations  created  by  royal  charter,  in  distinc- 
tion from  those  which  arc  held  of  a  subject,  and  are  called 
Boroughs  of  Barnni/. — Roi/rd  fishes,  whales  and  sturgeons, 
which    are    the    King's   fishes  by  royal  prerogative  when 
thrown  upon  shore. 
ROYAL  CUO'WN  of  England  (Her.)  vide  Crown. 
ROYAL  OA'K   (AUron.)   Hobiir  Carnliniim,  one  of  the  new 
southern  constellations,  the  stars  of  wliich  arc  twelve  in 
number,  according  to  Sharpe's  Catalogue  annexed  to  the 
Britannic 
ROYAL  PA'R.APET  (Fort.)  a  breastwork  in  a  fortification, 
rai-cd  on  the  edge  of  the  ramp;\rt  towards  the  country. — 
Roij'il  arm//,  an  army  marching  with  heavy  cannon,  &c.  fit 
for  besieging  a  strong  fortification. 
ROYAL  SOCIEI'Y  (Lit.)  a  society  incorporated  by  King 
Charles  IL  under  the  name  of  the  President,  (Council,  and 
Fellows  of  the    Royal   Society,    for  the   improvement   of 
■Natural  Philosophy 
RO'YALS  ((jiiiin.)  small  mortars,  about  .'>-',  inches  long. 
RO  Y.-\L1'1ES  (Law)  the  royal  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a 

king  or  queen. 
RO'VALTY,  F.ii.fignu  f  (Law)  vide  Regalia. 
ROYE'NA   (Hut.)   a   genus   of  plants,   Class   10  Deca.idrin, 
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Order  2  Digijnia,  named  after  Van  Royen,  a  professor  of 
botany  at  Leyden. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  acute,  twin.— 
PisT.  germ  ovate,  ending  in  two  .sti/les,  a  little  longer 
than  the  stamens  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ; 
seeds  four  nuts. 
Species.      The  species  are  trees  and  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good    Hojie,    as — Royena  lucida,   Staphylodendron,  seu 
Piitacia,    Shining  Royena,    or  African   151adder-Nut.— 
Rni/ena  glabra,  seu  Vitis,  Myrtle-leaved  Ro3'ena,or  Afri- 
can I51adder-Nut. — Royena  hirsnta,  seu  Arbutus,   Hairy- 
leaved    Royena.      Park.    Theat.    Botan.;    Rail    Hist.; 
Bocrhaav.  Lugdb. 
ROYNES   (Archtcol.)  streams  of  running  water. 
RO'YOE   (Bot.)  the  Mirinda  royoe  of  Linna;us. 
RU'BBER    (Mech.)    a  small   iron   instrument   used    in    sail- 
making  for  rubbing  down  or  flattening  the  seams  of  sails. 
RuBBKR  (Sport.)  the  best  out  of  three  games  at  Whist. 
RU'BBLE  (Mech.)    loose  stones,   brickbats,    and    the    like, 
which  are  put  together  to  confine  water;  so  called  because 
they  are  rubbed  together. 
RU'BBY   (Chron.)    an   Indian  month,  answering  to  part  of 

.March  and  April. 
RUBE'COLA   (Oru.)  the  Robin  Red-Breast. 
RUBE'DO  (Med.)  a  redness  on  the  skin  generally  diffused, 

but  not  in  spots. 
RUBEFACIE'NTIA  (Med.)  medicines  which,  when  applied 

to  the  skin,  induce  a  redness  without  blistering. 
RUBE'LLIO  (Ich.)  the  Sea-Roach. 
RUBE'.\TIA    [Bnt.)   the  same  as  Elcendcndrum. 
RUIjE'OLA    (Bot.)   the  Cruciiniella  hispida  of  Linnseus. 
RU'BIA   [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  l  Tttrandria,  Order 
1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  very  small. — Con.  one- 
petallcd  — Stam.  f  laments  four ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  twin;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  capitate. — Per.  berries 
two  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Riihia  tine- 
toriim.  Dyer's  Madder. — Rubia  chilcnsix,  Chili  Madder. 
— Rufiia   cordifiiba,    Cruciata,    seu  Alkanni,    8)-c.     Dod. 
Pcmpt.;    Cliis.  Hist.;   Bank.  Hist.;   Bauh.Pin.;   Park. 
Theat.  Bot. ;   Rail  Hist. 
RuniA  is  also  another  name  for  the  .A.'iperiila,  &c. 
RU'BICAN   (Man.)  a  true  mixed  roan  horse. 
RUBKi.VLIA  (A lit.)  vide  Rubigalia. 

lUJBl'CiO  (B')t.)  mildew,  a  rust  which  appears  on  the  leaves 
and  steins  of  mcmy  plants,  and  has  been  found,  by  means  of 
microscopical  examinations,  to  consist  of  a  small  fungus, 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  dewy  moisture,  which,  not  being 
exiialed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  gnaws  and  corrupts,  by 
its  sharpness,  the  inward  substance  of  the  plants. 
RUBI'NLIS  (Min.\  vide  Carbuuclr. 
RUBItJl'DES  (Bot.)    the   Opcrcidaria  nspcra  et  dijihylla  of 

Linnaeus. 
RU'BRIC  (Ecc.)   Rubrica,  the   constitutions  of  the  church, 
founded  on  the  statutes  of  unifurniity  and  public  prayer. 
.')  and  (i  Ed.  6,  c.  1  ;  1  Eli:,  c.  2:  but.  in  a  particular  sense, 
it  means   the  directions   given   in   the    Book  of   Common 
Prayer,  agreeably  to  these  constitutions.     It  is  so  called  a 
rubra  col-re,    i.  e.   from   the  red   colour,    because   it  was 
written  or  printed    in  red   ink. — Rubric  of  a  statute,  the 
title  of  the  statutes,  which  was  anciently  written  in  red  ink. 
Rll'BRlCA   (Min.)   Red  Ochre  or  Reddle. 
RU'lUJS   (/?»/.)    a   genus    of   plants,    Class    12   Icosandria, 
Order  .5  Polygi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con. 
pelah  five. — Stam.  filaments  numerous  ;  anthers  roundish, 
— Pist.  germs  numerous  ;  .?/r//ff«sniall ;  stigmas  simple. — 
PtR.ien-j/compounded  of  a  roundish  acine;  .9fff^>  solitary. 
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Species.     The  species   are  shrubs,    as  the — Ruhus  idceus, 
the  Ilaspherry. — Rubus  casiux.    Dewberry    Bramble. — 
RubusJ'ruticnsux.  the  Common  Bramble. —  Uti/iui  c/iamtv- 
morns,     ClinitKvmoriis,     Chnmtrrubus,    seu    Morus,     the 
Mountain  Bramble,  or  Cloud-Berry. — Rubus  microphijl- 
liis,    seu   Ki-It^igo. —  Rubus   sarntili^.    Stone   Bramble. 
Clus.   tlU.;    Bnu/t.   Hiil.;    Bnuli.   Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.; 
P„rl.:  Then    Butnn.;    Raii  Hist. ;  ^x. 
RU'BY  (Min  )  a  precious  stone,   the  gemma  rubinus  in  the 
Linneaii  system,  which  is  next  to  the  diamond  in  value. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  red  colour,  which  is  a  carmine 
red,  sometimes  verging  to  violet.     It  is  found  in  angular 
pieces,  small  pebbles,  or  regular  six-sided  pyramids  ;  spe- 
cific gravity  from  3  76  to  4-283      Its  constituent  parts  are 
alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Ruby   (Hir.)   tliis  precious  stone  is  used  in  blazon  for  gules, 

or  the  red  colour,  in  the  arms  of  the  nobility. 
RUCK  {Urn  )  or  Rnc/i,  the  name  given  formerly  to  a  bird, 

which  was  said  to  be  of  prodigious  strength. 
RUD  (Icli.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  carp 

RUDBE'CKIA   {Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/nge- 
7iesin,  Order  3  Poli/;;ntnin  J'ru^tauea. 

Generic  Cliaincter.     C.al.  cnmmnn  scaly. — CoR.  compound 
radiate. — SxAxt.   in   the  hermapiirodites,  fdanienls  five, 
capillary;  anthers  cylindrical. —  PisT.  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites,  nerm  four  cornered ;    sti/le  filiform;   stigma  two- 
parted  i    in   the   females  germ   very  small  ;    st^!e  none ; 
stigma    none. —  Per.   none;    cnlijx  unchanged;    seeds  in 
the  hermaphrodites,  solitary  ;  in  the  females,  none. 
Specie.i.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Rud- 
beckia  Inciiiiutu,   Chrysanthemum,  Dorunicum,  seu  Acoiii- 
tum. — Rudbeckia  liirta,  seu   Obe/iscothcca,  &c. ;  but  the 
—  Riidhrckia  triloba,  is  a  biennial. 
RU'DDER   {Mar.)  in  the  Saxon  porhen,  a  piece  of  timber, 
Tihich  is  fixed  to  the  stern-post,  which  serves  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  ship. — Rake  of  the  rudder,  the  fore  part  of 
the  rudder,    which   depends  entirely  on  the  rake  of  the 
sternpost. — Rudder-crxits,    coverings   made   of  well- tarred 
canvas  to  prevent  the  water  from  coming  in  at  the  rudder- 
hole. — Rudder-irons,  irons  which  are  fastened  to  the  rud- 
der, in  order  to  hang  it  to  the  stern-post. 
Rudder  (M  ch.)  a  sieve  for  separating  corn  from  chaff. 
RU'DDOC'K  (Orn)  another  name  lor  a  robin  red-brea^t. 
RUDE'XTUKli  (Archit.)  the  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff,  some- 
times plain  and  sometimes  carved,  wherewith  the  flutings 
of  columns  are  frequently  filled  up  for  one-third  of  their 
height. 
RUDEUATION  (Archil.)  the  laying  a  pavement  with  peb- 
bles or  little  stones.      VitruvA.l,  c.  1. 
RUDI.V'UII  (.-litt.)  a  name  given  to  such  gladiators  as  ob- 
tained an  exemption  from  engaging  in  public  exhibitions. 
This  exemption  was  given  bj'  presenting  them  with  a  rudis. 
[vide  Rudis] 
RU'Dl.S  (.iiit  )  a  wooden  sword,  which  was  given  to  those 
gladiators  who  were  exempt  from  the  public  service  at  the 
■     exhibition. 


Horat.l.  1,  ep.  I,  v.  2. 

Spectatvrtt  satis,  et  dimo 
,  antiqu 


Mircenas  iterun 
Noil  eadan  est  £ta^. 


turn  Jam  rude,  quaris 
0  me  includere  ludo : 
melts,  ^c. 

"Whence  Ovid  calls  it  tuta  rudis. 
Ovid.  Amor.  1.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  22. 

Tutaque  depcsito  poscitur  ense  rudis. 

Suet.  Tiber,  c.  7 ;  Quiniil.  Declam.  302  ;  TeiiuU.  de  Sped. 
c.  21  ;  Capitol,  c  i\  Priscian.  ),  7;  Turiieb.  Adv.  i.  16, 
c.  8  ;  ThifS.  de  Gladiat. 
RUDO'LPHINE  Tables  (.htron.)  a  set  of  astronomical 
tables  published  by  Kepler,  and  called  after  the  emperor 
Kudulph. 
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RUE  {Ei.t.)  the  Ruta  of  Linna;us,  a  perennial.— Goat's  Rue, 
the   Gnlagn   qfficiualis,    a    perennial.  —  iMeadow -Kue,    the 
Thidictruin.—  \\\x\\-V\uc,  the  .hplenivm  ruin  muraria. 
RUE'LLIA  (B'^t.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  H  Didi/namia, 
named  after  Kuellius. 
I       Generic    Charncter.       Cal.    perianth    one-leaved. — CoR. 
1  one-petalled.— Stam.  f  laments    four  ;   anthers  scarcely 

longer  than  the  tube.— Fist,  genn  roundish;  i/y^  fili- 
form ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule  round  ;  seeds  round, 
compressed. 
j       Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  ihe—Ruellia  blechum, 
j  Hairy-leaved  Thick-spiked  Ruellia.— ./?«f///n  blechioidcs, 

Barlcria,  Blechum,  Bruuella,  &c.;  but  the— /?!/(■///«  ;ja- 
nicidata,   seu   Speculum  xeneris.  —  Rucllia  tuberosa,  seu 
GentiaiieUa  — Rucllia  tentnculala,  seu  Euphrasia,  &c. 
RUELLIA  is  also  the  name  of  the  Lindernia  jiyxidaria. 
RUFF  (Cu:;.)  an  old-fashioned  ornament  for  the  neck,  made 

of  several  rows  of  fine  linen,  stiffened  and  plaited. 
Ruff  {Orn.)  the  male  of  the  Sandpiper,  or  Tiini^a  pugnax 
of  LinneEus,    in  distinction  from  the  reeve,    which   is  the 
female  of  tiie  same  bird.     It  appears  in  the  fens  early  in 
the  spring,  and  disappears  at  .Michaelmas. 
TO  Ruff  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  hits  the  prey, 

but  does  not  truss  it. 
TO  Ruff  (Sport.)  to  trump  a  card. 
RUFFE  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  perch  that  inhabits  the  clear  streams 

of  Europe. 
RU'FFLE   (Md)  a  sort  of  vibrating  sound  produced  by  a 

beat  of  the  drum  that  is  less  loud  than  the  roll. 
RU'EPER-HOOD   (Falcon.)  a  hood  worn  by  a  hawk  when 

she  is  first  drawn. 
RUG  (Com.)  a  coarse  shaggy  stuff  used  mostly  for  the  feet, 

sometimes  as  a  coverlet  ibr  the  bed. 
RU'GITUS  (Med.)  a  commotion  in  the  intestines,  from  the 

effervescence  of  wind  and  excrementitious  matter. 
RUl'LLE  (Mason.)  French  for  a  covering  of  plaster,  which 

is  used  to  keep  slates  or  tiles  even  with  the  walls. 
RUrZlA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class   16  Monadclphia, 
Order  6  Poli/audria. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  perianth   double. — CoR.  petals 
five,  sickle-shaped. — St  am.  Jilaments  many,  shorter  than 
the  corolla;  anthers  oblong. —  Pist.  germ  globular;  sti/Ies 
ten,    short;   stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsules  ten,    com- 
pressed. 
Spede.'s.     The  two  species  are  the  Ruizia  cordata  el  varia- 
bilis, shrubs,  and  natives  of  Bourbon. 
RULE  (Mech.)  a  folding  ruler  used  by  carpenters  and  other 
artificers.     A  carpenter's  ride  is  twenty-four  inches  lou':^, 
and   one  and  a  half  broad  ;   a  mason's  rule  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long;  a  stone-cutter's  rule  is  generally  four  feet 
long. — Central  ride,  vide  Central  Rule. 
Rule  (Arilh)  a  mode  of  operating  with  figures,  accordino- 
to  a  given  rule,   as  Addition,  Subtraction,  &c..—Riile  of 
Three, ^  or  Rule  of  Proportion,  commonly  called  the  Golden 
Rule,  is  a  rule  that  teaches  how  to  find  a  fourth  propor- 
tional.     This  is   either  direct  or  inverse.— iiw/t-  rif  Three 
Direct,  is  that  in  which  more  requires  more,  or  less  re- 
quires less,  as  suppose  three  men  mow  twenty- one  yards 
of  grass  in  a  certain  time,  how  much  will  six  men  mow  in 
the  same  time.'    Here  more  requires  more,  i.  e.  as  six  men 
is  more  than  three,  so  is  the  work  of  six  men  more  than 
that  of  three,  which  is  direct  proportion,  and  expressed 
thus,  as  3  :  6  ::  21  :  ■i'jt.—Ride  of  Three  Inverse,  is  when 
more  requires  less,  or  less  requires  more,  as  if  three  men 
mow  a  certain  quantity  of  grass  in  fourteen  hours,  in  how 
much  time  will  six  men  mow  the  like  quantity?     Here,  it 
is  evident,    that   the  six  men,    the  greater  number,    will 
require  less  time  than  the  three  men  for  the  performance 
of  the  work,  thereibre  the  proportion  is  inverse,  and  must 
be  stated,  by  making  the  men  change  places :   thus,  as 
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fi  :  3  : :  l^  :  7. — Dnul/le  Ride  of  Three,  or  Compound  Pro- 
portion, is  where  two  statings  are  required  to  be  wrouglit, 
or  to  be  combined  togetlicr,  ti)  find  out  the  number  souglit. 
Rule  of  Court  {Lfiiv)  an  order  made  eiilicr  between  parlies 
to  a  suit,  or  for  regulating  the  practice  of  the  court. — 
lluhs  of  the  Kiiirfs- Bench  or  Flret  Prisons,  arc  certain 
limits  williout  the  walls,  wlierein  certain  prisoners,  particu- 
larlv  those  for  debt,  are  allowed  to  live,  on  giving  security 
to  the  marshal  that  they  will  not  escape. 
Rule  (I'rint.)  a  piece  of  brass  used  by  printers  in  tabular 

work,  itc.      [vide  Prinlliir;'] 
RU'LKll  {Mccli.)  a  slip  of  wood  fitted  for  ruling  lines. 
RU'LIiKS  [Thenl.)  or  Rulers  of  the  Sijnns;ogue,  a  name  given 
to  the  council,  or  assembly  of  the  Jews,  who  directed  the 
aftairs  of  the  synagogue.     The  president  of  this  council 
was  likewise,  by  distinction,  called  the  Uuler. 
RUM  (Mech.)  a  well-known  spirituous  liquor,  the  produce 

of  the  sugar  cane. 
RUMB  {Mar.)  vide  Rhumh. 

RU'MEX  (Dot.)  a  plant   called   in  the  Greek  ;«.Ta««,  and, 
according  to    Pliny,   was   called   in   the   Latin  Lapalhum 
sijlvedre  when  it  grew  wild       [vide  Lapalhum'] 
Ru.ME.K,   ill  the  Liunean   syatcm,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
Heinndria,  Order  3  Trigijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal  perianth  three-leaved. —  Con. 
petals  three. — Utam.  ^flnnients  six,  very  short;  anthers 
erect — Pist.  <^erm  turbinate  three-sided  ;  sti/les  three; 
sti<rnins  large. —  Per.  none;  corolla  converging;  teerl 
single. 
•  Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Rumex 
patientia,  Lnpathum,  seu  Hippolapathum,  Patience 
Dock,  or  \\\\\ihavh.  — Rumex  sanguineus.  Bloody-veined 
Dock,  Bloodwort.  —  Rumex  crispus.  Curled  Dock. — 
Rumex  aqualicus,  Ilijdrohipnihum,  Ilippolapatlium,  seu 
Britannia:. — Rumex  acetnsa,  Lnpathum,  Acelosa,  Oxalis, 
Connnon  Sorrel. —  Rumex  ncetosetla,  seu  Acelosa  minor ; 
but  the — Rumex  .Kgijplius,  and  the  Rumex  dentatui,  are 
annuals.  Clus.  Hist.  ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Bauh.  Hist.  ; 
Bnuh.  Pin.;  Grr.  Herb.;  Park.  Thent.  Bot.  ;  Raii 
Hist,;  Tnurn.  Inst. 
Ru.MEx  is  also  the  name  of  the  Bignonia  crenata. 
RU'.MI.VANT  [ZoiL]  or  ruminating,  an  epithet  for  animals 

which  chew  the  cud  ;  as  o\en,  sheep,  deer,  S;c. 
RuMiN.'VNT  ki<;ns  (.istrol.)  those  signs  which  are  represented 

by  ruminant  animals. 
RU'MPllI.V   (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3    Triandria, 
Order  1  Monngyuia. 

Generic  Chnrncler.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.petals 
five. —  Sr AM.  filaments  three,  awl  shaped;  anthers  small. 
— Pist.  ;^pnH  roundish;  .'ilijlc  awl-shaped;  stigma  thiee- 
cornered. — Per.  drupe  coriaceous;  seed  nut  ovate,  three- 
celled. 
Species.    The  single  species  is   the  Rumphia  amboincnsis, 
Tsjem-tani,  seu  Mi/xa,  a  lofty  tree. 
RUN   [M'lr.)  the   aft-most  part   of  a  ship's  bottom,  or  that 
j)art  of  her  hull   under  water  which  becomes  narrower  by 
degrees  from  the  floor  timbers  to  the  sterii])osts.     A  ship 
is  said  to  have  a  good  run,  when  she  comes  uli'  handsomely 
by  degrees;  and  a  bad  run,  when  her  tuck  lies  too  low,  so 
that  it  hinders  the  pasiiage  of  the  water  towards  the  rudder. 
Run  signifies  likewise  the  distance  that  the  ship  has  sailed 
in  a  certain  time  ;  and  also  the  agreement  which  sailors 
make  with   the   master   or  owner  of  a  vessel   to  work  a 
single  passage. 
TO  Ru.\   (Mar.)  is  used  in  various  phrases,  as  "  To  run  down 
a  coast,"  i.  c.  to  sail  along  by  it.  "  To  run  down  a  vessel," 
i.  e.  to  pass  over  her  by  running  against  her  end  or  so  as 
to  sink  her.     "  To  run  out  the  guns,"  i.  e.   to   force   their 
muzzles  out  at  the  i)ort   holes   by  means  of  the   tackles. 
"  To  run  out  a-warp,"  to  carry  the   end   of  a  hawser  out 
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from  the  ship  in  a  boat,  and  fasten  it  to  some  distant  place 
for  the   purpose  of   keeping  it  steady.     "  To   let  run  a 

rope,"  to  let  it  quite  loose. 
TO  Run  a  gantlope  (Md.)  vide  Gantlope. 
TO  Run  goods  {Com.)  to   land  them   clar.destinely,  without 

payins;  the  legal  customs. 
HUN-MAN  (Mar.)  a  runaway  or  deserter  from  aship  of  war. 
UUX'CA'llIA  (Anhccnl.)  lands  full  of  brambles.     1  In4.  5. 
RU'NCINU.S    (Arc/ueol.)    a  sumpter  horse,    or   cart  horse, 

mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book. 
RU'NDLE  (Her.)  vide  Roundle. 
KUNDLET  (Cow.)  a  cask  for  liquors  from  three  to  twenty 

gallons. 
UUNG-HEADS  (Mar.)    the  heads  of  the   ground  timbers 

of  a  ship,   which  are  made  a  little  bending. 
RUNGS  (Mar.)  the   ground   timber.';,  or   timbers  that  con- 
stitute the  floor  of  a  ship,  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel. 
RUNCIKA'TUS   (But.)    runcinate,   an   epithet   for   a  leaf; 
J'olium  runciuatum,  a  sort  of  ))innatifid  leaf,  with  the  lobes 

convex  before  and  straight  beliind,  like  the  teeth  of  a  large 

double  saw,  as  in  the  Dandnliou. 
RUNIC  (Gram.)  the  language  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  and  other 

ancient  northern  nations      Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 

called  Runic  from  its  characters  being  mysterious  and  sym- 

bolical  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,      [vide  .'.Iphabets'] 
RU'NNEL  (Husband.)  pollard-wood,  so  called  from  running 

up  apace. 
RU'NNER  (Latu)  one  who  runs  or  goes  about  to  give  in- 
telligence of  what  is  passing,  as  the  runners  or  oHicers  of 

Bow -street. 
Runner  (Bot.)  reptans  Jlagellum,  a  shoot  producing  roots 

and  leaves  at  the  end,  and   thus  propagating  the  i)lant,  as 

in  the  Strawberry. 
Runner  (Mar.)  a  rope  with  a  block   or  pulley  at  one  end 

and  a  hook  at  the  other,   for  hoisting   of  goods. —  To  over' 

hale  the  runner,   to  pull  down  the  hooked  end  to  hitch  it 

into  the  sling. 
RuNNEit  (Mason  )  the  upper  stone  of  a  mill. 
RU'NNET  (Husband.)  the  maw  of  a  calf,  which  is  used  in 

the  making  of  cheese  to  turn  the  milk  to  curd. 
RUNNING-H'GHT  (Mar.)  an  action  or  battle,  in  which 

the   enemy  endeavours   to  escape. — Running  rigging,  that 

part  of  the   rigging  which   passes  through  blocks — Run- 
ning part  of  a  tackle,   the  same  as  the  Full. 
RUNXING-KNO'T  (Sport.)   a  snare  for  catching  hares  and 

rabbits. 
RUNRIG-LANDS  (Laxv)  a  name  in  Scoiland  for  lands,  the 

ridges  of  which  belong  alternately  to  different  proprietors. 
RUNT  (Hu\b(ind.)    a  small  sort  of  cow  commonly   of  the 

Welch  breed. 
RUNTS  (Sport.)  canary  birds  above  three  years  old. 
R.i;'PAL.\  (Bot.)    a   genus   of  plants.   Class   -t    Telraudria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Con.  petals  four,  oblong. 
—  Stam.  Jilameuts  four;  anthers  oblong. — PiST.  germ 
roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  subovate. — Per.  one- 
celled  ;  seed  one. 

Species.     The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  Cayenne. 
RUPE'E   (Com.)  an  Indian  coin  eciual  to  about  '.is.     There 

arc  two  kinds  of  Rupees  ;  namely,  the  Sicca  Rupee,  and 

the   Current    Rupee;    the   former    of    which    is   equal   to 

'2s.  '.'id.  ;  and  the  I.Ttter  to  &. 
Ri;PELLE'NSIS  .ud  (Chnu.)   Rochelle  Salt. 
RUPICA'PRA   (Zool.)  the  Mountain-Goat. 
RU'PPI.'V     (Bol.)    a   genus   of  plants.  Class   '!•    'Telraudria, 

Order  <!■  Tetrauynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  a  sjjathc  ;  spadix  subulate;  pe- 
riattlh  none. — CoR.  none. — Stam.  Jilaments  none;  n»- 
thers  four. — PiST.  germs  four  or  five;  style  none;  stigmas 
blunt. —  Per.  none;  seeds  four  or  five. 
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Species.     The  single  species,  the  Ruppia  maritima,  Bucca- 
ferren,  Pnlamo^etnn,   Fucus,  seu  Muscits. 
Ruppia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Zostcru. 
RU'I'TA  {Archieol.)  vide  Rata. 

KUPTA'llII   (Arc/itpol.)  a  band  of  soldiers,  or  rather  rob- 
ber^, otherwise  called  rutnrii. 
RU'PTORY  (Med.)  a  corrosive  medicine. 
RUPTU'RA  (Archceul.)  arable  land,  or  ground  broke  up. 
RUTTIJUE  {Stirir.)  a  protrusion  of  any  of  the  viscera  out 

of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,      [vide  Hcniiiil 
RU'PTl'KE-WORT  {Bot.)    the   Hernaria   of  Linnaeus,   a 

shrubby  plant. 
RU'RAL  Dcnn   (Ecc.)  he  who  formerly,   under  the  bishop 
and  tlie  archdeacon,    had   the  peculiar  care  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  district,    now   called  a 
tJeniier^. 
RU'SCA   apiim  (Archivol.)  a  hive  of  bees. — Rusca  hutijri,  a 

tub  of  salted  butter. 
RU'SCUS  (Bot.)  a  plant  which  was  more  commonly  called 
by  the  Greeks  «.v,(r.w  «yp<«.  ii  iit,u,vc^.'tri,  and  by  the  Jlomans 
Myriiis  sylxcstre,  or  Wild  Myrtle.  Tlieophraat.  Hist.  Plant. 
1.  3,  c.  17  ;  Dioscoi:  1.  4-,  c.'l47  ;  Plin.  1.  23,  c.  9. 
RuscL's,  in  the  Linnenn  xystetn,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioecin,  Order  Monndelphia. 

Generic  Charncier.    Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — Con.  petals 
none;  nectary  ccntra\,  ovate — Stam.  in  the  male  ;_^/«- 
mcnts  none;  anthers  three. — PiST.  in  the  female;  i^erm 
oblong   ovate;    slijlc   cylindric;    stigma   obtuse.  —  Per. 
berry  globular  ;  seeds  two  globular. 
Sircies.      The  species    are  suffruticose   perennials,    as  — 
Riiscus  aculeaius,  seu  Brnscus,  Prickly  15utcher's- Broom. 
— Ru.'ciis  hypophyllum.   Broad-leaved   Butcher's-Broom 
— Ruscus  Injpo-j^lussum,  seu  Uypo^lossuni,  Double-leaved 
Butcher's  Broom. — Ruscus  racemosw:,  seu  Lanrus  Alex- 
a)ulrina,    .'Alexandrine    Laurel.        Dod.    Pempt. ;     Clus. 
Hist.;    Bauh.    Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb. ;    Park. 
Thcat.  Bot.;    Raii  Hit.  SfC. 
RUSH  [Bot.)  the  ./«HC»s  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. — Flower- 
ing Rush,    the  Bulumus  umbcUatus,  a  perennial. — Sweet- 
Rush,  the  Acorns,  a  tuberous  root. 
RUSSE'LL\   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14-  Didynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal. perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  one- 

petalled. — St ASt.fifamcnIs  four,   filiform;  anthers  ovate. 

— PlsT.  germ   ovate;  sti/lc   filiform  ;  stigma  globular. — 

Per.  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  llusselia  sarmentosa. 

RU'SSETTIXG  (Horl.)  a  sort  of  apple,  of  a  brown  rusty 

colour,  which  is  useful  for  culinary  purposes. 
RUST  (Chem.)  a  well-known  crustaceous  substance  that 
grows  on  iron.  It  is  considered  as  a  carbonate  of  iron, 
for  it  consists  of  the  oxide  of  iron  combined  with  carbonic 
acid. 
RU'STIC  (Archit.)  an  epithet  for  a  mode  of  building  in 
imitation  of  simple  nature. —  Chamjbred,  or  regular  rustics, 
is  when  the  stones  are  chamfered  off  at  the  edges,  and 
form  angular  or  square  recesses  of  about  an  inch  deep 
at  their  jointings,  or  beds  and  ends.  —  Rustic  quoins. 
called  by  \'itruvius  lapides  minantes,  stones  which  are 
placed  at  the  external  angles  of  buildings.  —  Rustic 
jiirze.  [vide  Frieze] — Rustic  order,  an  order  decorated 
with  rustic  quoins,  rustic  ivoric,  &c. — Rustic  icork  is  where 
the  stones  in  the  face,  S:c.  of  a  building,  instead  of  being 
smooth,  are  hatched  or  picked  with  the  point  of  an  in- 
strument. This  is  either  frosted  or  vermiculatcd. — Frosted 
rustic  xi'ork  is  where  the  margins  are  reduced  to  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  intermediate  part 
has  an  irregular  surface  bearing  the  appearance  of  ice. — 
Vermiculateil  rustic  u-ork  is  when  the  general  surface  has 
the  appearance  of  being  eaten  by  worms. 
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TO  RU'STICATE  (Cus.)  to  send  a  student  for  a  time  from 

the  Lativersity  by  way  of  punishment. 
RU'STICI   [Archa-ol.)  churls,   clowns,    or  inferior   country 

tenants. 
RL'STRE  (Her.)  a  lozenge   pierced  round   in 

the  middle,  as   in  the  annexed  figure,  which 

distinguishes    it   from    the    masc/e,    which   is 

pierced  square. 
TO  RL'T  (Sport.)  to  cry  like  a  deer  when  it  is 

in  want  of  copulation. 
RU'TA  (Architol.)  the  name  for  a  band  of  robbers 

I'ar.  ann.  12,j0. 
RuTA  (Bot.)  pry,  a  plant  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 

restrain  venereal  appetite.    It  was  more  commonly  known  in 

Greek  by  the  name  of  -vyy.t'.v;  but  the  Latin  name  ruta  is 

derived  from  the  former  Greek  appellation,  and  the  English 

name   Rue  from  the   Latin   ruin.     This  plant  was  much 

esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  its  medicinal  virtues.     Theo- 

phrast.  I.  (J,  c  1,  tS:c. ;   Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  ,52;    I'arr.  de  Ling. 

Lat.  1.  4;   Columel.  1.  12,  c.  ult.  ;  P!in.  1.  19,  c.  8  ;   Pallad. 

1.4. 
RuTA,  /;;  the   I.innean   system,  a  genus   of  plants.   Class  10 

Decnndria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  petals 
five  spreading.  —  Sta.m.  Jilaments  ten,  awl-shaped; 
anthers  erect. — Fist,  germ  gibbous;  style  erect,  awl- 
shaped;  stigma  simple.  —  Pkr.  capsule  gibbous;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Rata  graveo- 
Icns,    Common    Rue. — Ruta   pinnata,  linifolia,  J'ruticii- 
losa,  Sfc. 
Ruta  is  also  the  name  of  the  Pegiinum  harmonica,  the  Scro- 

phularia  canina,  and  the  Asplenium  ruta  niitraria. 
RUT.ADO'SIS  (Med.)  a  sinking  of  the  cornea  from  a  wound, 

old  age,  or  death. 
RUTIII'LE  (Min.)  another  name  for  the  Red  Shorl,  an  ore 

of  Titanium. 
RUTICPLLA   (Orn.)  a  name  for  the  Redstart,  or  the  Mo- 

iicilla  phcenicurus  in  the  Linnean  system. 
RU'TILU.S  (Ich.)  the  Roach. 
RLTV'SCHL\   (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penlandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. —  St. \M.  Jilaments  five,  awl-shaped;  anthers 
oblong  — Plst.  gerin  ovate  ;  style  none;  stigma  quadran- 
gular.—  Per.  berry  four-celled;  seeds  many. 

Species.     The  species  arc  parasitical  undershrubs,  as  the 
Ru'/schi:i  clusicepilia,  et  surnbaen. 
RUYSCHI.A'XA   (Bot.)  the  Dracocephalum  of  Linna'us. 
RUYSCHL\'NA /»nf(.-rt   (Anat.)  the   internal  surface  of  the 

choroid  membrane  of  the  human  eye. 
RY.\'NL\   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cm,,  perianth  inferior. — Cor.  none; 
nectary  pilcher-shaped. —  Stam.  Jilaments  numerous; 
anthers  erect. — Vist.  germ  ovate;  .s/j//c  villose  ;  stigmas 
four. — Per.  berry  suberous  ;  ifwA  abundant. 

Species.     The  single  species,  the  Ryania  spcciosa,  is  a  tree. 
RY'AL  (Com.)  vide  Rial. 
RV'AS   (Med.)  vide  Rhcea.';.^ 
RYE  (Dot.)  the  .Secale  of  Linna?us,  an  annual. 
RYE-GRASS  [But.)  ihe  Hordeum  murinum  of  Linnaeus,  au 

annual. 
RY'NCHOPS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Ansere.i, 

having  a  straight  bill  with  the  upper  mandible  much  shorter 

than  the  lower,  which  is  truncate  at  the  top.     It  is  a  native 

of  .America  and  Asia,  and  is  called  in  England  the  Skimmer, 

from  its  perpetually  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 
RY'SAGOX   (Bot.)  vide  Ca,ssnmuniar. 
RYTHMIC  (Poet.)  vide  Rhythm. 
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S.  (Aiit.)  vide    Abbrc-ciatioiis.  —  S.   C.    an   abbreviation   for 
Seiialtis-cnusuho,  i.  e.  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ;  is  to  be 
found  on  many  of  the  consular  coins,  which  were  struck  by 
order  of  the  senate. 
S.  as  a  number,  stood  for  7- 
s.  (Lniv)  vide  Abbreviutioits. 
s.  (Gram.)  stands  for  sociW,  a  fellow  of  a  society,  &c.    [vide 

Abbreviations] 
s.  (Mw:.)  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  Solo,  is  used  in  pieces 
of  music  of  several  parts  to  signify  that,  in  such  places, 
the  voice  or  instrument  must  perform  alone. 
s.  (Med.)  signifies  semis,  half,  in  recipes. — S.  A.  secundum 

artem,  S;c.    [vide  Abbreviations] 
S.  S.  S.  (C/iem  )  stratum  super  stratum,  i.  e.  layer  upon  layer; 
a  term  used   in  placing  different  substances  in  the  same 
vessel. 
SAA.MOU'NA  (Pyot.)  the  /Escuhs  Pavai  of  Linnaeus. 
SARADI'LLA   (Dot.)  vide  Ccvadilla. 
SA'BAITKS   (Ecc.)  vide  Sabeims. 
S.\BA'riIIANS  (Ecc.)  vide  Sabbatians. 
SAB15A  TA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  an  heretical  sect  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  formed  a  branch  of  the  Anabaptists.     They 
were  so  called  because  they  observed  the  Saturday  for  their 
Sabbath. 
SA'BBATII     (Tlicol.)    from   the   Hebrew   nair-,    rest;    the 
seventh  day  in  the  week,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  in 
comincinoration   of  God's   resting   on   that   day   from    the 
creation  of  the  world.     The  same  term  has  been  applied, 
by  the  Christians,  to   the   first   day  of  the  week,  which  is 
kept  holy  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
on  that  day. 
S.'iBBATH  d'a/s  jnurneij  {Ant.)  a  measure  of  720  English 

paces,  and  three  feet. 
SABBATIANS  (Ecc.)  the   followers   of   one   Sabbatius,   a 
Jewish  convert  to   Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
mingled  many  of  the  .Jewish  practices  with  his  profession. 
He  alfected  to  be  a  bishop  among   the   Novatians,    and 
caused  much  trouble  to  the  church.     Socrates  Hist.  Eccles. 
\.  ,5,  c.  21  ;  Sozom.  Hi<t.  Eccles.  1.  7,  c.  IS;  Baron.  Annul. 
ann.  "I  ;   Sander.  Hares.  S8. 
SABBA'TICAL  i/ear  (Bibt.)  every  seventh  year  among  the 
Jews,  in  wliich  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  till  the  ground. 
SA'BBATU.M  (Aichaol.)  peace  and  quiet. 
SABD.VKI'FF.'V  (Hot.)  the  Hibicus  sabdariffn  of  Ltnnseas. 
SAliE'ANS    (Ecc.)    a    sect    of   professing  Christians,    who 
mingled  Christianity,  Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  Pagan- 
ism  in   their    profession.     ]\I.   Theven.    Voijngcs.    du    Lev. 
toni.  ii.  ;  /•".  Anne.  Dissert,  sur  la  Ilelig.  dcs  Sab.  ;    Ricaid. 
lie  l'Ei»i)ire  Olluin. 
SABE'l. LA  (Cow.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Trstncca. 

Generic  Character.    A ni mill  a 'iicreis,  with  a  ringent  mouth ; 

iliell  tubular,    composed  of   particles   of  sand,   broken 

shells,  &c  united  to  a  membrane  by  a  glutinous  cement. 

SABE'LLIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  Christian   heretics   in   the 

third   century,  so   called  from   their   ringleader  Sabeliius, 

vho   iKnied  that  there  was  any  distinction   between   the 

persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.    Euseb.  de  Vreep.  Evan^i.  1.  7  ; 

at.    Epiphan.    Hcer.   57;    S.  August.   Hcvr.   3G;    Barou. 

Annal   ann   260. 

S.\Bl't'!'LS  (Bnl.)  the  same  as  the  Sclnuenk/eld'a  of  Linnwus. 

SABI'NA   (B'd.)  a  plant  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because 

it  grew  in  the  coimlry  of  the  Siibines. 
S.\'BLE   {/.uul.)  an  aiiiniul  of  the  weasel  kind,  with  a  dark 
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tawny  body,  or  snowy  white,  the  mustela  zibelllna  of  Lin- 
na;us,  which  most  resembles  the  martin.  It  inhabits  the 
Northern  regions,  sleeps  by  day,  and  seeks  its  prey  by 
night;  goes  gravid  three  months,  brings  forth  from  three 
to  five  young,  and  yields  a  precious  fur. 

Sable  (Her.)  signifies  black,  and  in  engraving 
is  represented  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines  crossing  each  other,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Of  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  it  is  said 
to  denote  simplicity,  wisdom,  and  prudence; 
of  the  planets,  Saturn;  of  the  four  elements, 
the  earth ;  of  metals,  lead  and  iron :  of  precious  stones, 
the  diamond;  of  trees,  the  olive;  of  birds,  the  crow  and 
raven ;  of  the  ages  of  men,  the  last :  but  many  heraldic 
writers  discard  these  distinctions  as  fanciful. 

SAULIE'RE  (iMin.)  a  sand  or  gravel  pit. 

Sabliere  (Carpent  )  a  piece  of  timber,  as  long  as  a  beam, 
but  not  so  thick. 

SA'BIIE  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  sword  with  a  very  broad  and 
heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little  falcated,  or 
crooked,  towards  the  point;  it  is  generally  worn  by  the 
heavy  cavalry  and  dragoons. 

SABULANA'iUU.M  (hiK)  a  liberty  to  dig  gravel,  or  sand, 
within  a  certain  precinct. 

SA'BULOUS  (Me<l.)  so6i(/o«!M,  gritty,  sandy ;  a  term  often 
ap|)lied  to  the  calcareous  matter  deposited  by  urine. 

SAIJU'KRA  (Med.)  a  name  for  the  sordes,  or  foulness  in 
the  stomach,  which  is  distinguished  by  authors  into  the 
acid,  the  bitter,  the  putrid,  the  insipid,  and  the  empyreu- 
matic. 

SAC  (Law)  vide  SoIt. 

Sac  (Anat.)  vide  Saccus. 

SA'CABURTH  (Law)  he  that  is  robbed  and  puts  in  surety 
to  prosecute  the  thief  with  fresh  suit,  which  is  called  by 
the  Scotch  sikerhurgh,  i.e.  siker,  sure,  and  burgh,  a  pledge. 
Bract.  1.  3,  c.  Vl ;  Bnlt.  c.  15  anrl  'i9. 

SACAU-MA'MBU  (Dot.)  an  Indian  name  for  a  sort  of 
sugar  extracted  from  the  Arundo  banibos. 

SA'CBUT  (Mus.)  a  bass  wind  instrument  resembling  the 
trumpet,  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  out 
to  diiferent  lengths,  according  to  the  acuteness  or  gravity 
of  the  scale  re(|ulred.      [vide  Suckbut] 

SACC.V'DE  (Man.)  French  for  a  violent  check  or  jirk, 
which  the  liorseman  gives  his  horse  by  drawing  back  both 
the  reins  very  suddenly. 

SACC/V'TED  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  dropsy,  in 
which  the  water  is  ency.stcd,  as  in  the  ovarium. 

SA'CCHARINE  Acid  (Chew.)  or  Acid  of  Sugar;  a  white 
crystallized  salt  procured  by  distilling  sugar  with  nitrous 
acid. 

SA'CCHARUM  (Bol.)  o-uxxxpoy,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
what  was  otherwise  called  /*.'>>  xaAaii.i'o.,  the  honey  of  reeds, 
is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  reed,  or  cane,  which,  by 
the  Arabians,  is  called  Sacar-Mambu,  and  in  English, 
Sugar. 

Common  sugar  is  obtained   from  the  Saccharnm  nfficinate 

of  Linnaeus ;  but  whether  the  saccharum  of  the  ancients 

be  the  same  as  the  sugar  of  the  moderns,  is  a  matter  of 

dispute.     Dioscor.  1.2,  c.  lOls   Seneca.  Epi-^t.   85;  Gal. 

de  Simpl.  1.7;   I'lin.   1.  12,   c.  8:  Peripl.  Aact.;   Oribas. 

Med.  Coll.  1  7.  &c. 

Sacchahum,  ;'/;  the  Lintiean  .ii/stem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class? 

Triandria.   Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  glume  two-valved, — Con.  two- 
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valvetl ;  nectary  two-leaved. — Sr am.  filnnieuli  three,  ca- 
pillary; anthers  somewhat  oblong. — Per.  none,   corolla 
investinf;  the  single  seed. 
Speeies.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  of  the  Natural  Order  of 
Grasses;  the  principal  species  are  the — Sncchnrutn  offi- 
cinarum,  y^nindo.  Calamus,  feu  Vnnnn,  Common  Su'jar- 
Cane. —  Saccharnm  spontnneum,  seu  Zerpn,  Wild  Sugar- 
Cane. —  Sncchariim  japonicum ,  fH^H,vulgo  T.^cknslls,  seu 
Boo,  vulgo  Obniina,  Japan    Sugar-Cane,   itc.   CtF'^nlpin. 
J-:^!/pl.;  Baiih    Hist.;    Bauli.  Put. ;   Ger.Heib.;   Park. 
riirnt.  Dot.  ;  Rail  Hist.  tSc 
SACCHO-LA'CTIC  Acid  (C/iem.)  or  Saclaclic  acid,  the  su- 
gar of  milk  in  combination  with  oxygen. 
SA'CCHOLATE  (C/icm.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combinatioti 
of  the  saclactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  succliolate 
of  iron,  of  ammonia,  iS:c. 
SACCO'PHORl    (Ecc.)    a   sect   of    Me.ssalian    heretics,  so 

called  from  their  covering  themselves  with  sacl<s.- 
S.'V'CCULl  adiposi  (Aunt)  the  6!/rsfe  n«/cosrt;  of  the  joints. 
SA'CCULUS  (Atiat.)  a  little  bag,   as   the — Saccidits  chjjli- 
Jeriis,   the  receptacle   of  the   chyle. — Sncciitwi  cordis,  the 
pericardium,   or  receptacle  of  the  heart. — Saccutus  tachry- 
vialis,  the  same  as  the  .SVicihs  lachryninlis. 
SA'CCUS  lachri/mali-  [Aunt.)  the  lachrymal  sac;  an  oblong 
membranous  sjc   situated   in   the   internal   canthus  of  the 
eye,  which  serves  to  receive  the  tears  from   the  punctn 
lachrymalia,   and   to  convey  them  into  the  ductus  lacliry- 
mntis. 
SACE'LLUM  {Ant.)  a  little   temple  without  a  roof.     Fest. 

de  Verb.  Sign[f. 
SA'CER    {.Vied.)    sacred;    an     epithet   formerly  applied  to 
some   disorders   which  were  supposed   to  be   innnediately 
inflicted  from  heaven,  as  saccr  morbus,   the  Epilepsy,  sacer 
i}:;iiis,  the  Erysipelas,  &c. 
S.^CKR  niusc'dus  (.Aunt.)  a  muscle  arising  from  the  Os  sacrum, 

and  running  under  the  Loiigissimiis  Dorsi. 

SACK   (Com.)  a  sort  of  wine  used   formerly,  which  is  .^up- 

posed  by  some  to  have  been  Rhenish  wine,  and  by  others 

Canary  wine. — Sack  of  cotton,  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 

weight  and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. — Sack  iifvool  is 

equal  to  '26  stone,  each  stone  being  1+ pounds. 

SACKS    of  earth   (Fort.)   are  used  in   fortifications  in   the 

making  of  retrenchments  or  repairing  breaches,  &c.  in  haste. 

SA'CK-CLOTH   (Bi/jl)  was  worn  by  the  Jews  by  w;iy  of 

mourning,  whether  for  friends  or  for  any  public  calamity. 
SA'CR.A  -casa  (Anat.)  vessels  belonging  to  the  Os  sacrum. 
.'SA'CR.\MEXT    (Theol.)   from   the   Latin  sacrnmoitum,  an 
oath;  a  sign   of  any  holy  thing  containing   a   divine  mys- 
tery with  some   promise  annexed  to  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  outward  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace,  in  the 
Protestant  Church. 
SACRA.MENTA'LI A  (Ecc.)   certain   sacramental  offerings 

formerly  paid  to  the  parish  priest  at  Easter,  &c. 
SACRASIENTA'RIAN'.S    (Ecc.)    a    term   applied   by   the 
Roman  Catholics  to  those  who  hold  tenets  respecting  the 
sacrament  different  from  their  own. 
SACR.AME'NTO   recipiendo  quod  vidua  regis,  Sfc.  (Laxi-)  a 
writ  of  commission  to  one  for  taking  an  oath  of  the  King's 
widow,  i.e.  the  widow  of  a  tenant  to  the  King,  that  she 
shall  not  marry  again  without  the  King's  licence. 
SACRAME'NTU.M   miliiare  (Ant.\   the  oath  taken  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  after  the  levies  were  completed.     It  was 
administered   first   to  one  man,  whom  the  Tribunes  made 
choice  of,  and  then  the  whole  legion  passing,  one  b\'  one, 
swore  to  tlie  same  effect,  each  man  crying  '•  idem  in  me." 
Polyb.   1.6,   c.  19;  Dioiiys.  1.  1 1  ;   Cic.  de  Offc.  1.  1,  c.2; 
Liv.  1.22,  c.  3S;  Aut.  GeU.  1.  16,  c.4;    Veget.  1.2,  c.o; 
Lips,  de  Roman.  Mi/it.  1.  1,  &c. 
S.^CRA.MENTu.M  (Archceol.)  an  oath,  the  common  form  of  all 
inquisitions  made  by  a  legal  jury. — Sacramentum  alturis, 
VOL.  n. 
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the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Sujiper. 
SACRA'KIUM  (Ant.)  a  chapel  in  a  private  family  among 
the  Pioraans.  Ulpian.  I.  sac.  §  illud  notandumj'  de  Rer. 
Divis. 
SA'CRED  herb  (Bot.)  the  Ocimum  sanctum  of  Unnx^m. 
SA'CRIFICE  (Bibl.)  is  taken  in  a  general  sense  for  any  of- 
fering made  to  a  superior  being  as  an  act  of  devotion,  but 
particularly  the  ofi'erings  made  to  Ciod  according  to  the 
Levitical  law,  which  is  distinguished,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  of}'i.ring,  into  the  bloody,  or  animate,  where  animals 
were  offered,  and  unbloody,  or  inanimate,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  first  fruits,  tenths,  perfumes,  and  libations: 
according  to  the  purpose,  they  were  distinguished  into 
the — Holocan.^t,  or  ii:tiolc  burnt-offering,  when  the  whole 
animal  was  consecrated  to  God,  and  consumed  upon  the 
altar  as  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sovereignty,  &c. 
—Sin-offering,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  expiation  for 
sin- — Pence-offering,  a  sacrifice  offered  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  benefits  received,  to  solicit  favours  from,  or  to  do 
him  honouT.— Trespass-offering,  a  sacrifice  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  made  for  sins  of  ignorance,  or  less  heinous 
offences. 

S.V'CRILEGE  (Ecc.)  sncrilegium.  church-robbery,  or  the 
taking  things  out  of  a  lioly  place,  or  the  stealing  the  ves- 
sels, ornaments,  &c.  of  a  church  ;  and  formerly  signified 
the  alienating  to  laymen,  for  profane  or  common  purposes, 
what  had  been  given  for  religious  persons  and  pious  uses. 

S.A'CRL'iTAN  (.■irchevol)  sacristarius,  a  vestry-keeper. 

S.ACRIST.VRIUS  (/I»x7<.Fo/.)  vide  Socm/sH. 

SA'CRISTY  (Ecc.)  a  name  still  in  use  in  the  Romish  Church 
for  the  vestry,  or  place  where  the  ssicred  utensils  are  kept. 

SACROLU.MBA'LIS  (Annt.)  a  muscle  arising  from  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  Os  sacrum,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
Ilium.  &c. 

SA'CRUM  (Anat.)  or  os  sacrum,  a  bone  so  called  from  sacer, 
sacred,  because  it  was  formerly  offered  in  sacrifice:  the 
broadest  of  all  the  bones  in  the  back,  that  sustains  all  the 
other  vertebrae,  and  in  shape  somewhat  resembles  a  tri- 
angle. 

SA'DDLE  (Man.)  a  seat  for  horsemen  fitted  to  the  back  of 
a  horse. — Saddle-backed,  an  epithet  for  a  horse  that  has  its 

back  low  with  a  raised  head  and  neck Saddle-clolh,  a  part 

of  the  furniture  belonging  to  a  horse. 

SAUiJLE  (Mar.)  a  small  cleat,  or  block  of  wood  hollowed 
on  the  upper  and  lower  sides,  and  nailed  up-m  the  lower 
yard-arms  to  retain  the  studding  sail-booms  in  a  firm  and 
steady  position. —  Saddle  of  the  boivsprit,  a  semicircular 
piece  of  wood  shaped  and  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  bowsprit. — Saddle  is  also  the  name  of  a  piece  of  elm- 
timber  fitted  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lacing. 

S.\DDLE-GALL  (Vet.)  a  hurt  upon  a  horse's  back  caused 
by  the  saddle. 

S.ybDUCEES  (7'/ifo/.)  a  sect  of  the  Jews  so  called,  as 
is  supposed,  from  the  Hebrew  ^ly,  just ;  they  denied  the 
resurrection,  and  received  only  the  five  books  of  Moses. 

S.ADLERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  a  very  ancient 
company  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Their  arms  are  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
"  Azure  a  chevron  between  three  saddles,  or." 
Their  supporters  "  A  horse  argent,  bridled 
gules,  bitted  of  the  second."  'Their  motto, 
"  Our  trust  is  in  God." 

S.'E'CULARIS  (An'.)  vide  Secular. 

S.'ELA'NTHLS  (Bot.)  the  Cis.^us  rotundifoVm  of  Linna;us. 

S.\FE  conduct  (Laie)  snlvus  conductu^,  a  security  given  by 
the  King,  under  the  great  seal,  to  any  person  for  liis  quiet 

coming  into  or  pasage  out  of  t!ie  realm.     Reg.  Oriu.  ^2.'). 

Sajr-guard.   protection   given  by  a   prince,   or  magistrate, 
to  those  who  implore  aid  against  violence.     Re".  Vria  ^-ZQ 
3  k  on 
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^Safe-pUdi^e,  a  security  given  for  a  man's  appearance  at 

a  ilay  assif^nud.     Brad.  1.  V,  c.  'J. 
SA'FE-GUARD   (Mil.)  a  protection  given  by  a  prince,  or 

his  general,  to  an  enemy's  country,  to  secure  it  iVom  being 

ravaged  by  his  army  ;  also  soldiers   that  are  left  in  certain 

places  for  that  purpose. 
SA'FFLOWEIl  (Bat.)  the  Carthamus  iinclorius  of  Linnaus, 

an  annual. 
SA'FI'RON  (Dot.)  the  Cmcus  ofliciiinUs  of  Linnaeus,  a  bulb- 
ous root.  —  Bastard  SaH'i  on,  the  Cnrthnmns  tiiiclurius,  an 

annual. —  Meadow  Saffron,  the  Calchicuni,  a  bulbous  root. 
Saffron   nf  gald  (Chem.)  a  chemical   preparation  of  gold, 

which,  when  fired,  makes  an  explosion  lil;e  gunpowder. 
TO  >S.\(i  to  Iccxmrd  (Mnr.)  is  said   of  a   ship   that  makes   a 

conMderable  leeway,  or  is  driven  too  far  to  leeward  of  the 

course  whereon  she  apparently  sails. 
SA'G.-^-MAN  (Archaol)  a  taleteller,  or  secret  accuser. 
SA'G.^MORE  (Polil.)  a  title   of  dignity   in   India  for  one 

who  has  the  supreme  rule. 
SAG.V'TIO  (Ai.l.)  \ide  Sn^um. 
SAGE  (Hot.)  the  Snlvin  of  Linna;us,  most  species  of  which 

are  herbaceous  perennials. — Sage  of  Jerusalem,  the  PIdomis 
Jrulicnsa,  a  shrub. — A\'ood  Sage,  the  Teucriian  Scurouiiiia 

of  Linnaeus. 
SAGIBA'RO  (Archteol.)  or  snchbaro,  a  judge. 
SAG'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \  Telraiidrin,  Order  3 

Tclra<ri^iiia, 

Generic  Cluiradcr.  Cai..  perianth  four-leaved. — Con. pela/s 
four. —  Stam. Jilaineiil.s  four,  capillary;  nH//icrs  roundish. 

—  PiST.  germ  subglobular  ;  sli/lrs  four,  awl-shaped  ; 
stigma   simple. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  iceds  numerous. 

Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Sagina  ccrastoi- 
des,   seu    Cera^tium,   'I'etrandrous    Peail-Wort.     Hagiiin 
prociindjeiis,  AUine,  Aldnella   Carijupln/llus,  Procumbent 
Pearl-^\'ort.  —  Sagina  npctala,   seu    Saxifraga,   Annual 
Small-flowered  Pearl-Wort. — Sagina  erecta,  seu  Mccn- 
cliia,  Sfc. 
SAGI'TTA  barLata  (Arclucol.)  a  bearded  arrow. 
Sagitta  (.Istron.)  i.^U,  the   dart,   or  arrow,  called  by  the 
Arabians  Schahan,  or  Alliance,  one  of  the  48  old  constella- 
tions in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  which   is  fabled  to  have 
been  the  arrow  with  which    llerculcs  slew  the  vulture  that 
was  devouring  the  liver  of  Prometheus.      It  contained,  in 
the  catalogue  of  Ptolemy,  ,'j  stars,  in   that  of  Kepler  8, 
that  of  Bayer  8,  and  in  those  of  Tycho  and  Hevelius  only  5, 
but  in  that  of    Plamstead    18.     Arat.  Apparent,   v.   511  ; 
Eratostli.  Cliarnctcr.  Ptol.  1.  G,  c.  r>. 
Sagitta  (Gcom.)  a  term  used  by  some  writers  for  the  absciss 

of  a  curve. 
Sagitta  (Trignn.)  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  like  a  dart  or  an  arrow  standing  on  the  chord  of 
the  r.rc. 
SAGITTA'LIS  Sntura  (Anal.)  that  suture  of  the:.l:ull  which 

begins  at  the  coronal  and  ends  at  the  lamhdoidal  .'^ulure. 
SAGITTA'RIA  (lint.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Glass  '21  .Monoecia, 
Order  7  Poli/nndria,  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
resembling  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

Generic  Character.  Cai,.  ;«'//h/j/A  three-leaved. — Cow.  pet  ah 
three.  —  Stam.  in  the  female,  Jilament.<!  numerous  ; 
anthers  erect.  —  PisT.  germs  numerous,  compressed. — 
Per.  none  ;  rcciptacle  globular  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  tuberous  jierennials,  as  the — Sa- 
nillaria  sagitti/iiHa,  seu  Sagitta,  Connnon  Arrow-IIead. 

—  Sagittaria  olitnsi/olia,  t^ca  Cutilamara.  l)od.  Penip.  ; 
P.anh.  I  list.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Gcr.  Herb.;  Park.  Thcat. 
Hat.  ;    llaii  Hid.  Sfc. 

SAGITTA'RUJS  (A.dran.)  i  Tc\iTy,c,  the  archer;  the  ninth 
sign  in  the  zodiac,  marked  /  ,  which  is  drawji  after  the 
figure  of  a  centaur,  and  was  fabled  to  be  Crotus,  the  son 
of  Enpheme,  nurse  of  the  Muses.     The  stars  in  this  con- 
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stcllation  are  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  31,  by  Kepler  16,  by 
'I'ycho  18,  by  Bayer  3'2,  two  of  which  are  of  the  second 
magnitude.  Aratus  calls  this  constellation  also  cWao  toJb. 
Arat.  Apparent,  v.  100. 


T.i'o 


ri|«. 


Eratosthcn.  Character.  ;  Hngin.  Poet.  Aslrnn. ;  Manih 
Astrun.  1.  ,5,  v.  '286  ;  Ptol.  Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5;  Macrub.  Saturn. 
1.1,  c.  21  ;  Baj/.  Uranvmet ;  Ricciol.  Almag.  nov.  1.6 
c.  3. 

Sagittarius  (Her.)  this  sign  was  borne  by 
King  Stephen,  of  England,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  "  Giites  a  Sagittarius  or,"  because  he 
entered  these  kingdoms  in  that  sign,  and  ob- 
tained a  great  victory  by  means  ot  liis  archers. 

SAtJOlX  {ZmjI.)   a  sort  of   monkey   having    a 

tail  not  prehensile,  no  check  pouches,  and  haunches  co- 
vered. 

SAGO'NA  (Bot.)  the  Hydrolcra  of  Linnaeus. 

SA'GO-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Cycas  rcvolnta  of  Linna;us. 

SA'GUM  (Ant.)  a  military  garment  of  two  kinds,  fitted  for 
winter  and  summer.  It  was  used  by  the  Cireeks,  Romans, 
and  Gauls,  and  was  made,  after  the  manner  of  a  cassock, 
to  cover  the  shoulders,  and  go  down  to  the  hips,  where  it 
was  fastened  with  a  clasp.  The  Romans  used  to  toss  people 
in  the  sagum  by  way  of  a  punishment,  which  they  thence 
called  sagatio,  answering  to  what  is  now  called  tossing  in 
a  blanket.  j 

;Vflrf.l.  1,  epig.  3,  4'. 

J/;fS  ab  cicusso  missus  in  astra  sngo,  ' 

A  shorter  kind  of  Sagum  was  called  the  sagulum  ; 
Sit.Iial.l.  17,  V.  331. 

Iliimens  iinpi}jnl  inm(*rem 
Fulgentis  sagiUl. 

and  those  who  wore  the  sagum,  or  the  sagulum,  were  called     ; 
saga'i,  or  sagn/ati.  I 

Mart.  I.  6,  epig.  11.  I 

Te  Cadncu  Tyros,  me  pingnis  Gallia  rnlit 
Vis  te  piirpuretim,  Marce,  sugatus  umein. 

I'arr.  npud.  Non.  1.  3,  c.  20;  Liv.  I.  7,  c.  34^  ;  Cccs.  de  Bell. 
Civil.  1.  1,  c.  75  ;  Val.  Mar.  1.  3,  c.  2  ;  Patercul.  I.  2,  c.  16 ; 
Strnb.  1.3;  Tacit.  1.2,  c.  20;  Saeton.  in  0th.  c.'2;  App. 
lUspan.  ;  Polipcn.  1.8,  c.  16;  Treb.  Poll.  Trig.  Ti/ran. 
c  23;  Lnmprid.  in  Alex.  Scv.  c.  5I;  Serv.  in  .J^n.l.S, 
V.  659 ;   Acron.  et  Porplii/r.  ad  florat.  Epod.  9,  S;c. 

S.V'ICK  (.1/flr.)   in   Fix-nch  sai'gue ;  a  sort  of  merchant  ship 
in  the  Levant  with  only  one  matt,  which,  with  its  topmast,     ' 
is  exceedingly  high. 

TO  SAIGNER  a  mote  (Mil.)  to  empty  or  take  the  water  out 
of  it,  by  conveyances  under  ground,  that  it  may  be  passed 
over  more  easily,  after  having  laid  hurdles,  or  bulrushes, 
upon  the  mud  that  remains. 

S.AIL  (Mar.)  a  large  piece  of  canvass  composed  of  several 
breadths  sewed  together,  and  extended  on  or  stretched 
between  the  masts,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  wind. 
Every  yard  has  its  proper  sail,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  yard,  as  the  Main-Sail,  I"ore-Top-Sail,  &c. 

SAl'EING  {Mar.)  the  conducting  a  vessel  from  one  port  to 
another,  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  her 
sails,  which  is  otherwise  called  navigation.  Sailing  is  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
computations  are  founded,  into  Plane  Sailing,  Middle  La- 
titude Sailing,  Mercator's  Sailing,  (ilobular  Sailing,  i\c 

Plane  Sailing  is  that  which  is  performed  on  a  suppo;itioii 
of  the  earth  being  an  extended  plane  surfatx",  and  by 
means  of  plane  charts ;  in  which  case  the  meridians  arc 
considered  as  parallel  lines,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
right  angles  to  the  meridians,  and  the  lengths  of  ihe  de- 
grees   on    the    meridians,    e(juator,    and   parallels  of  lati- 
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tude,  every  where  equal.  Here  the  principal  terms 
are  the  latitude,  distance,  departure  ;  difference  of  lati- 
tude, and  rhumb,  and  longitude,  having  no  place  in 
plane  sailing. —  Travrrxc  Sailincr  is  a  compound  plane  sail- 
ing, being  the  method  of  working,  or  calculating,  traverse 
or  compound  courses,  so  as  to  reduce  them  into  one. — 
GliLuhir  Siiiliiig,  the  method  of  estimating  a  ship's  motion 
and  run,  upon  principles  drawn  from  the  globular  figure 
of  the  earth.  In  this  extended  sense  it  comprehends  Pa- 
rallel, Mercator's,  Middle  Latitude,  and  (ireat  Circle  Sail- 
ing.— Parallel  Sailing  is  the  sailing  on  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, or  a  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  which  there  are  three 
cases,  namely,  1.  Given  the  distance  and  difference  of  lon- 
gitude, to  find  the  latitude.  2.  Given  the  latitude  and 
difference  of  longitude,  to  find  the  distance.  ;J.  The  lati- 
tude and  distance  being  given,  to  find  the  difference  of 
longitude. — Middle  Latitude  Sailing,  a  method  of  resolving 
the  cases  of  globular  sailing  by  means  of  the  middle  lati- 
tude, between  that  departed  from  and  that  come  to.  This 
method  is  not  accurate,  being  founded  on  the  plane  and 
globular  sailing  conjointly. — Mcrcatnr's  Sniliiig,  the  method 
of  computing  the  cases  of  sailing  on  the  principles  of 
^Mercator's  chart,  uhich  principles  were  first  laid  down  by 
AVright  in  the  beginning  of  the  ITth  century.  These  con- 
sist i?i  finding  on  a  plane  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  any 
assigned  course  that  shall  be  true,  as  well  in  longitude  and 
latitude  as  in  distance,  the  meridians  being  all  parallel,  and 
the  parallels  of  latitude  straight  lines. —  Circular  Sailing, 
or  Great  Circh  Sailing,  the  findnig  what  places  a  ship  must 
go  through,  and  what  courses  to  steer,  that  her  path  mav 
be  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  on  the  globe,  or  nearly  so,  pass- 
ing through  the  place  sailed  from,  and  thut  bound  to.  As 
the  solutions  of  the  cases  of  Mercator's  sailing  are  per- 
formed by  plane  triangles  in  this  ir.cthod,  they  are  resolved 
by  means  of  spherical  triangles,  and  present  a  variety  of 
cases. —  Spheroidical  Sailing  is  computing  the  cases  of  na- 
vigation on  the  principles  of  the  true  spheroidical  figure  of 
the  earth. 

SAl'LORS  (Mar.)  elder  seamen,  employed  in  ordering  the 
sails,  getting  the  tacks  on  board,  and  steering  the  ship. 

S.AILS  [Falcon.)  the  winss  of  a  hawk. 

SAIXT  ANDREWS  CROSS  {Bot)  the  Ascyrum  crux 
Andnur,  a  shrub. 

SAINT  BARNABY'S  THISTLE  (Bot.)  the  Cenfaurea  sol- 
stilinlix  of  Liniiaous,  an  annual. 

SAINT  Ft)IN  (Bo!.)  the  Ilcdi/snnim  onobrychis,  a  perennial. 

SAINT  .JOHN'S  \VORT  i^Bot.)  the  Hypericum  of  Linnaeus, 
a  shrub. 

SAINT  PETER'S  WORT  (Bot.)  the  Hypericum  quadran- 
gulnm  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial 

SAINT  VTTUS'S  DANCE  (Med.)  \h\e  C/iorca. 

SA'JOR  (Bot.)  the  Plukcnrtia  of  Linnxus. 

SA'KER  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  hawk. 

Saker  (Gunn.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  great  gnn,  the 
ordinary  size  of  which,  in  diameter,  was  three  inches  and 
three  quarters  at  the  bore;  the  extraordinary,  four  inches; 
the  least  size,  three  inches  and  a  half. 

SAK'ERET  (Sport.)  the  male  of  a  saker  hawk. 

SAL  A'CIDU.M  (Cliem.)  an  acid  saU.  [vide  Acid}  — Sail 
alcali.  [vide  Alcnli] — Sal  nnrdron.  [vide  Xitre'] — Sal ca- 
ilmrticum  amarnm,  Epsom  Salts. — Suljluor,  an  acid  salt,  in  a  | 
liquid  form  before  it  is  fixed  by  uniting  with  a  terrestrial  sub- 
stance.—  Sal  gemmcE,  a  salt  so  called  from  its  transparent 
and  crystalline  brightness,  called  Common,  or  Rock  Salt. — 
Sal  Iiulicum,  Sugar, — Sal  martis,  a  sulphate  of  iron. — Sal 
vetrrr,  Saltpetre,  a  kind  of  volatile  salt. — Sid pnlychrestum, 
a  sulphate  of  potash,  or  a  preparation  of  saltpetre,  made 
by  burning  equal  parts  of  it  with  sulphur — Sal  prunella,  a 
preparation  of  saltpetre,  which  has  some  of  its  most  vola- 
tile salt,  made  of  sal  ammoniac  distilled  nith  salt  of  tartar. 
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S.\L.VCIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gynandria, 
Order  2  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cm.,  perianth  one-leaved — Con.  petals 
five-parted. — SrAM.Jilar)ients  none  ;  0H//ifr« three. —  PisT. 
germ   roundish ;    style  very  short ;  stigtna   simple. — Per. 
berry  one-celled  ;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.     The  species  are  natives  of  China,  as  the  Salacia 
cliinensis.   Cochin  chinen.tis,  &c. 
SALAMA'LEE  (Cus.)  or  Srdem,  a  Turki>h  salutation. 
SALAMA'NDER  (Zool.)   a  sort  of  lizard,  the  Lacerla  sala- 
tnandra  of  Linna;us,  which  exudes  from  its  pores   a  milky 
liquor,  by  which  it  is  enabled  for  a  time  to  withstand  the 
action  of  fire. 
S.\LAM.\NDER  (Her.)  an  emblem  of  constancy, 

is  represented  in  flames,  as  in  the  annexed  |  o\|?  k, 
figure ;  "  He  beareth  azure  a  salamander,  or,  |  yi*^! 
in  the  flames  proper,  name  Cenino." 
S.\LAMA'NDERSi/or,rf  (Chem.)  the  red  va- 
pours which  fill  the  receiver  with  red  clouds 
iji  distilling  the  spirit  of  nitre. 
SAL.-\M.-i.'NDR.\  (Zool.)  (raA-.£u,a»-^fM,  the  animal  now  called 
the  Salamander  [\\di;  Salnmait'ler]  which  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  capable  of  living  in  fire,  because  it  can 
remain  some  time  in  the  fire  without  burning.  Aristot. 
Hist.  Aiiim.  1.5,  c.  IS;  Theoph.lib.de  Sign.  Pluv. ;  Ni- 
canil.  in  Theriac  ;  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  67;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  71  ; 
JElinn.  Hist.  Anini.  I.  2,  c.  31. 
SA'L.ARY  (Law)  in  Latin  salarium,  was  so  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  sal,  salt,  because  it  is  as  necessary  as  salt 
for  one  who  labours.  It  was  applied  originally  in  law  to 
signify  the  rents  or  profits  of  a  sola,  or  hall,  but  was  after- 
wards taken  for  any  stipend  or  consideration  made  to  a  maa 
for  his  labour.  Plin.  1.  3 1 ,  c.  7  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ; 
.Stat.  23  Ed.  3,  c.  1. 
SALE  (Laiv)  the   transferring  the  propcrt}'   of  goods  from 

one  to  another  upon  a  valuable  consideration. 
S.VLESMAN  (Com.)  one  who  sells  clothes,   or  other  com- 
modities. 
SALET  (ArchtTol.)  a  headpiece,  a  piece  of  armour. 
SALICA'RIA     (Bot.)    the    Lythrum    hysopifulia    of    Lin- 
naeus. 
SALICORNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  four-cornered.— Coh.  none. — 
Stam.  Jilaments  one  or  two;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  simple;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  calyx 
ventricose ;  seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals  or  biennials,  as  the — Sali- 
cornia  herbncea,  seu  Knli,  Herbaceous  Marsh  Sampire, 
or  Jointed  Glasswort. —  Salicornia  J'ruticosa,  Shrubby 
Marsh  Sampire,  or  Jointed  Glasswort. 
SA'LIANT  (Her. )  from  «;//o,  to  leap;  an  epithet  for  beasts 


iho 


seem     to    be    leaping 
prey,    as   fig.   1.     " 


their    prey,    as   fig.   1.     "  He 

beareth  or  a  lion   snWant  gides, 

by  the  name  of  Felbridge."  — 

Counter-saliant      is    when     two 

beasts   on  the  same  escutcheon 

are  saliant,  the  one  leaping  one 

way,  and  the  other  another,  so 

that  they  look  directly  opposite  ways,   as  fig. 

beareth  argent  two  foxes  counter-saliant  in  bend,  the  dexter 

surmounted  of  the  sinister,  saltire-like  ^!(/fs,  b}' the  name 

of  Radrod-hard  of  Wales." 

SALIENT  angle  (Fori.)  an  angle  which  carries  its  point  out- 
wards from  the  body  of  the  work. 

S.A.'LI1    {.4nt.)  a    college  of  priests,    so  called   a    saliendo, 
i.  e.  from  dancing,  because  during  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals, particularly  in   that  of    the  Ancilia   [vide  Ancile'] 
they  used  to  leap  and  dance  in  the  procession, 
3  k2 
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Hot:  Cam.  1.  1,  od.  36. 

AVk  nwrcm  in  Scilium  sit  reqiiies  pedum. 

They  were  institutetl  by  Numa,  who,  as  Plutarch  says, 
made  them  the  guardians  of  the  Ancilia,  or  sacred  shields. 
They  were  at  first  twelve  in  number,  the  three  ekkst  of 
which  presided  over  the  rest;  the  first  being  called  the 
precsul,  the  second  viites,  and  the  third  mtigi.slcr.  The 
Salii  instirutcu  by  Numa  were  called  Palatini,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Collini,  A<^unalfs,  and  Quirinalex,  wiio  were 
also  twelve  in  number,  that  were  added  by  full  us  Hostilius. 
.  They  were  all  of  patrician  families,  and  the  office  very  ho- 
nourable, to  which  Juvenal  alludes  when  he  inveighs  against 
the  wives  of  the  |)atricians  who  tried  to  pass  over  their 
adulterous  offspring  as  lawful  progeny. 
Juv.  Sat.  6,  v.  602. 


1  ransefi  suppasilns,  ct  <^( 
Ad  spiircos  decfpta  tucin 
Pontyices,  Sulios,  Scaur 
Cmpore  taturos. 


'.ttlia,  vntaque  Sirpe 
(ilipie  iiuie  p-litos 
rum  uomma  (also 


The  entertainments  of  these  priests  were  of  so  sumptuous 
and  costly  a  nature,  that   Horace  speaks  of  the  Dapcs  Sa- 
liara  as  the  highest  and  must  luxurious  treat  that  could  be 
•  given. 
Hor.  Carm.  1.  ],  od.  37. 

vvuc  Saliaribus 

Ornnre  pulvimir  Di nnim 
Ttmpus  erat  dapibus,  sodales. 

The  Salii  used  to  shake  their  shields  with  great  violence 
whenever  the  IJomans  declai-ed  war ;  on  which  occasions 
they  also  danced,  and  sung  songs  in  honour  of  Mais  and 
Juno.  The  chief  of  these  hymns  was  called  the  carmen 
snliare,  the  original  form  of  which  was  composed  by  Numa. 
Hor.  1.  2,  epist.  1,  v.  86. 

Jam  Saliare  Numa  cttrmeji  ([ui  laudutf 
Dionijs.  1.  2;  Vnrro  de  Lino;.  Lnt.  1.  4,  C.  15:  Cir.  pro 
Z)ow.  c.  H;  Liv  1.  I,c.  20;  //or.  1.  1,  c.2;  Pint,  in  Num.  ; 
Lucian.  de  Snllat.  1.  1  ;  Quintil.  1.  1,  c.  6  ;  Terlidl.  Apolon,. 
•c.  26;  Mimic.  Fd.  p.  237 ;  Macrnli.  Sntiirn,  1.  3,  c.  12; 
Fe.H.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Serv.  in  .En.  1.  K,  v.  28.5,  &-c. 

SA'LINl'j  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  what  contains  salt,  or  is 
like  salt. 

&A'LIQUli  laxu  {PcVil.)  a  law  made  in  France  by  King  Pha- 
ramond,  or  as  some  say  by  Philip  the  Long,  by  which  fe- 
males are  excluded  from  the  throne-,  so  called,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  words  ni  alitjua,  which  occur  very  fre- 
quently therein. 

SALLSIiU'KIA  (Pi'^l.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Puli/midria. 

Generic  Character.  Cat,,  in  the  male  flowers,  ament  naked  ; 
in  the  female,  perianth  four  cleft. — Cok.  none. — Stam. 
Ji/aments  many;  nH//(cr«  incumbent. — Per.  drupe  supe- 
rior ;  seed  nut  triangular. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Sali.'ihiiria  adiaiilij'olia, 
scu  Ginigo,  a  tree  of  China  and  .Japan. 

SALl'VA  [Chem.)  an  excretion,  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  are,  accoiding  to  Berzelius,  water,  9j2-() ;  peculiar 
animal  mattiM-,  2-9;  nuicus,  l-i;  alkaline  muriates,  1-7; 
lactate  of  soda  and  animal  matter,  0  9  ;  pure  soda,  0-2. 

SALl'V.AL  ducts  {Anat.)  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salival 
glands. — Salival  glands,  the  glands  which  secrete  tlie  sa- 
liva, consisting  of  the  parotid  glands,  the  submaxillary 
glands,  and  the  sublingual  glands. 

SALIV,V'NTI,\  (Med.)  medicines  which  excite  salivation. 

S.\LIV.\' riON  (Med.)  an  evacuation,  or  drawing  humours 
out  of  the  mouth  by  salivating  medicines,  which  are  com- 
monly mercurial  jjrcparations.  .Salivation  is  also  sometimes 
taken  for  a  preternatural  increase  of  spittle. 

SiV'LIX  (Bid.)  inc.,  a  tree,  which  derives  both  its  Greek  and 
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Latin  name  from  its  quick  growth,  as  -xf'it  to  Unni  T«>;/ai;,  i.  e. 
its  ri>ing  quickly,  and  a  saliendo,  i.  e.  from  leaping,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  grow  up  as  it  were  by  a  leap  or  start. 
This  tree  is  de.-ignaled  by  Homer  BAio-iKapo?,  i.  e.  destruc- 
tive to  the  fruits. 
Odyss.  1.  10,  V.  510. 

By  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  /tpo»  ^dzef. 
Apollon.  Argonaut.  1.  i,  v,  H-27. 

'itrisipi,  aiytifti  ZTtiiU  i"  EpS^i;  -'"/i>T» 

It  is  an  aquatic  plant  which  affects  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Virgil.  Georg.  1.  2. 

Flumiuibus  salices,  cr,i!:.^is,jue  pahulibus  aim. 

Thenphrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1,  c.  7  ;   Columel.  1.5,  c.  G ;  Plin. 
1.  16,  c.  37  ;   Genpiin.  .liiet. 
Salix,  in  the   Linnenn  si/slem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22. 
Dioecia,  Order  2  Dinndiia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  anient,  oblong,  imbricate. — Cor. 
petals  none;  nectary  a.  gland,  cylindric  — Sta.m.  in  the 
ma\e,  Jilaments  two,  straitiht;  anthers  twin. — I'ist.  jrem 
ovate,  attenuated  into  a  style;  .stigmas  two,  bifid. — Per. 
capsule  ovate;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     The   i)rincipal   species  are  the — Salix  alia,   the 
White  Willow. — Sali.v  repens,  the  Dwarf  Creeping  Wil- 
low.— Snli.v  viminalis,   the  Osier. — Sali.v  cinerea.    Cine- 
reous-leaved Sallow. — Siilixcaprea,  Round-leaved  Sallow. 
—  Salix  helix.   Hose  Willow. — Salix  fragiUs,  the  Crack 
Willow. —  Salix   vitcllina,    the    Yellow   Willow.      Dod. 
Pempt.;    Chts.    Hist.;   Bank.  Hist.;   Bauh.  I'in.;   Ger^ 
Herb.;   Parle.  Theat.Biitan.;  Raii  Hist. 
SA'LLKD  headpiece  (Arehii-cl.)  an  ancient  term  for  a  helmet. 
.SALLOO'N  (Archil.)  vide  Saloon. 

S.\'LLOW  (But.)  a  sort  of  willow,  the  Salix  cinerea,  &c. 
S.\'LLY  (Mil.)  the   issuing  of  the  besieged  out  of  a  town  or 
fort,   for  the  purpose   of  falling  on  the  besiegers   or  their 
works,  and  otherwise  annoying  the  enemy ;  whence  "  To 
cut  off  a  salli/,"    is  to  get  between  those  that  made  the 
sally  and   their  town. — Sally-ports,    or  pnstern-galcs,    the 
subterraneous  passages  which  lead  from  the  inner  to  the. 
outer  works. 
Sali.y  (Dlech.)  a  particular  way  of  ringing  a  bell. 
S.\'LLY-P01l  TS  (Mar.)  a  large  port  on  each  quarter  of  a 
fire-ship,  out   of  which  the  olliceis  and   crew   make  their- 
escape  into  the  boats  as  soon  as  the  train  is  laid. 
SALMA'SIA  (/Jo/.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class  5  Pcntandria, 
Order  3  Trigyuia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cou.  petals 
five,  oblong — Stam.   filaments   five,   capillary;   anthers 
roundish—  Pisr.    germ    three-cornered;    style    none;. 
stigmas    three. — Per.  capsule  three-cornered;  seeds  very- 
many. 
Sjiccies,     The  single  species,  the  Snlmasia  raccmosa,  is  a 
shrub. 
SA'LMO  (Teh.)  a  fish  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  a  saliendo, 
i.  e.  from  leaping,  because  it  takes  iciimense  leaps.     It  was- 
unknown  to  the  (ireeks,  but  is  inenlioned  by  I'liny  as.  piscis 
Jliiviatllis,  a  river  fish  in  .V(|uitania.  and  is  enumerated  by 
Ausonius  among  those  of  the  Moselle. 
Ausou.  Mosel.  V.  97. 

AVf  ifpnniccn  rutilautcm  viscere  aatmo 
Trau<ienm,  tula-  cujua  vaoa  vei'bei'u  condtE 
Cinrgite  de  medit  suminns  rrferuittur  in  uudas 
Occultiis  pbicido  cum  prodilur  tuptore  putiU6,  J^c. 

Plin.  1.  9,  c    18. 
SA'LMON  (Ich.)   the  Salmo  of  Linnaeus  [vide  S'dmn']   is  a 
fish  that  lives  both  in  salt  and  fresh  waters,  but  is  impatient 
of  foul  water.   Salmons  quit  the  sea  at  a  certain  season,  nod 
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deposit  their  spawn,  called  Sulmnn-souse,  m  beds  of  gravel. 
There  are  scarcely  any  difficulties  which  they  will  not  over- 
come in  order  to  reach  their  place  of  destination.  They 
ascend  rivers  for  hundreds  of  miles,  force  tliemselves  up 
against  the  most  rapid  streams,  and  leap  with  amazing  agi 
lity  over  cataracts  several  feet  in  height.  After  spawnin;.' 
they  return   to  the  sea   poor  and  lean.     The  vent   is   near 

the  tail Salmon  Trout,  the  Snlmu  Irutta   of  Linna'us,  a 

species  of  the  salmon  which  has  a  body  spotted  with  black 
SALMON-LOUiSE  {Ent.)   an  insect,  the  Lerncca  udmonea 

of  Linnaus,  which  infests  salmon. 
SALMON-l'IPE  {Mech.)  a  device  for  catching  salmon. 
SALOO'N  (Archil.)  a  lofty  spacious  sort  of  hall,  vaulted  at 
the  top,    and   usually  comprehending  two  stories, with  two 
ranges  of  windows.     It  is  a  state  room  much  used  in  Italy 
.  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors. 

SA'LOI'  (B'.t.)  a  substance  brought  from  Persia,  which   is 
supposed  to  be  the  prepared  root  of  the  Orchis  morio,  mas- 
ctiln,  &:c. 
SA'LI'.A   {Ent.)  a  genus   of   animals.   Class    Vermes,  Order 
MiiUusca,  having  the  bodi/  tubular,    loose,  and  gelatinous ; 
inte.sti/ics  placed  obliquely.     Animals  of  this  genus  are  gre- 
garious, and  often  adhere  to  each  other:  they  swim  with 
great  facility,  and  have  the  power  of  contracting  or  open- 
..  ing  at  pleasure  the  cavities  of  the  extremities. 
SALPINGO-PHARY'NGEUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  which  as- 
sists in  dilating  the  Eustachian  tube. — Sa/pingo-staphitinus, 
the  same  as  the  Lcvnlor  pnlnti. 
SA'LSAFY   {But.)  the  root  of  the  Tragopogon  prateitse,  or 

the  Purple  Goat's  Beard. 
SALSI'LLA   (B'lt.)   the  Ahtrncmeria  snhilla  of  Linnasus. 
SALSIRO'RA  (But.)   the  Droxern  rotundijhiia  of  Linnaeus. 
SA'LSOLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digi/nia. 

Generic    Churncter.      Cal.   perianth   five-parted.  —  Cor. 
none. — Stam.  Jilamenls   five. —  PiST.  germ   globular; 
st^lc    three-parted;    stigmas   recurved. —  Per.   capsule 
ovate  ;  seed  single. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  derive  their  name  from  their 
salt  quality,  and  are  well  known  for  producing  the  a!ca- 
line  salt  commonly  called  BririUa,   Suda,  or  Kelp.      The 
species  are   mostly  herbaceous  annuals,  as  the — Snlsu/a 
kali,    Tragum,   seu   Tragus,   Prickly   Saltwort. — Snlsola 
saliva,   Spanish  Saltwort. — Halsula   altissima,  seu  Chcno- 
podium. — Stiliola  muricala,  seu  Bassia. 
Salsola  is  also  the  name  of  the  Chcuupodium  oppositi/bliuui. 
SALTS  (Chem.)  were  originally  considered  as  an  interme- 
diate class  of  bodies  between  earths  and  minerals;  but  at 
present  the  term  salt  is   restricted  to  three  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, namely,  acids,  alkalies,  and  the  compounds  which 
acids  form  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides.     The 
two  former  of  these  sorts  were  called   simple  or  primitive 
salts,  in  distinction  from  the  latter,  which,  being  composed 
of  two  or  more  simple  saline  substances,  are  therefore  de- 
nominated compound  or  secondary.     Acid  .salts,  which  are 
known  b}'  their  acid  taste,  are  more  properly  considered 
under  the  \\caA  oi  Acids ;  and  alkalies,  which  are  known 
by  their  urinous  and  caustic   taste,  fall  under  the  bead  of 
Alhalies :     [vide  Acid  and  Allalies]    ^^'herefore   the  term 
salts  are  now  still  more   especially  confined  to  the  secon- 
dary saline  bodies  which  are  otherwise  called  neutral,  be- 
cause they  possess  the  properties  of  neither  acids  nor  alka- 
lies, as  Epsom  Salts,  nitre,  &c.  Salts  are  denominated  from 
the  acids   which  they  contain  ;  the  earth,  alkali,  and  me- 
tallic  oxide,    combined   with   the  acid,    being   called   the 
base  of  the  salt:  thus  common  salt,  which   is  a  compound 
of  muriatic  acid,  and  soda,  is  called  a  muriate,  and  soda  is 
called  the  base   of  common   salt ;  but  when  any   salt  has 
more  than  one  substance  for  its  base  it   is  called  a  triple 
salt,  as  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  a  salt  formed  by  the 
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combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  the  two  bases  soda  and 
potash  To  denote  the  proportions  between  the  acid  and 
the  base  a  particular  nomenclature  has  been  adopted  ;  name- 
ly, the  termination  ale  to  denote  an  excess  of  neither  acid 
nor  base,  the  preposition  super  to  denote  an  excess  of  acid, 
and  sub  to  denote  an  excess  of  base;  also  the  termination 
ate  to  denote  a  maximum  of  oxygen  in  the  acid,  and  jte 
to  denote  the  minimum,  &c.  [vide  Chemistrij'] 
Salt.s  (Com.)  are  distinguished  according  to  the  process  by 
which  they  are  prepared,  and  by  their  properties,  into 
essential,  fixed,  and  volatile. — Essential  salts  are  drawn 
from  the  juices  of  jilants,  by  crystallization. — Ei.red  salts 
are  made  by  calcining  or  reducirig  the  matter  to  ashes, 
then  boiling  it  in  water,  and  afterwards  straining  it,  suffer- 
ing all  the  moisture  to  evaporate,  when  the  salt  will  remain 
in  the  form  of  a  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. — 
Volatile  salts,  those  which  arc  principally  drawn  from  the 
bodies  or  parts  of  animals,  or  from  tlie  fermented  parts  of 
plants,  &c.  . 
SALTATU'RIUM  (.irchaol.)  a  deer  leap,  or  place  to  keep 

deer  in. 
SA'LTER  (Com.)  one  who  deals  in  salt,  or  salt  fish. 
SATjTERS,   Compantj  of  (Her.)   were  incorpo- 
rated   in  the   reign    of   Henry   VIII.     They 
consist  of  a  master,  3  wardens,  28  assistants, 
and    1-10  on    the    livery,    besides   yeomanry. 
Their  armorial  ensigns  are  "  Azure  and  gules, 
three  covered  salts,  or,  sprinkling  salt,  proper." 
SA'LTIRE  (Her.)  a  cross,  which  is  an  ordinary  formed  by 
the  bend  de\ter,  and   bend  sinister,  crossing 
each  other  at   acute    angles   in    the    centre, 
which,    uncharged,    contains   the  fifth,    and 
charged,    the    third    part    of    the    field,    as 
"  .izure,   a   saltire   argent,    name    Gerrard." 
The  saltire  is  not  so  subject  to  variations  by 
the  different  lines  as  the  others,  but  there  are 
examples  of  saltires  engrailed,  and  saltires  reguled.- 
Sallires.   [vide  SaltireK-aj/s'] 
SA'LTIREWAYS   (Her.)    or  per    Saltire,   an 
epithet   for  any   charge  that  is  in  the  form 
of  a  saltire,  or  for  any  field  that  is  divided 
off  into  four  parts  by  two  lines  in  fashion  of  a 
saltire,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
SALT-PE'TRE   (Chem.)    from  sal,    salt,    and 
iTSTf.-:,  a  rock  ;  a  kind  of  mineral  salt,  which, 
being  very  combustible,  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in 
gunpowder. 
SALTS   (Her,)  or    Salt-cellars,    a  name   for   the  vessel  in 
which  the  salt  is  put  when  it  is  brought  to  the  table.     It 
is   borne  in   the  arms  of  the   Salters'   companv;  and,  in 
former  times,  it  was  customary  to  place  one  ofthese  salts 
in  the   middle  of  the  table  at  entertainments,  by  way  of 
distinguishing  the  quality  of  the  persons  by  their  seats, 
the  nobility  being  placed  above  the  salt  and  the  yeomanry 
below. 
SA'LT-SILVER  (Laiv)    a  penny  paid   to  the  lord  by  the 
tenants  to  be  excused  from  the  service  of  carr3'ing  his  salt 
from  the  market  to  his  larder. 
SA'LTUS  (Afclucdl.)  from  sallus,  a  grove  ;    high  wood,  in 

opposition  to  coppice. 
SALT-WORT  (Bot.)  the  .Wso/a  of  Linna;us. 
SALTZ  (Chem  )   a  pickle  made  of  salt,  dissolved   by   the 

coldness  or  moisture  of  a  cellar. 
SALVAUO'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  ■!■  Tclran- 
dria.  Order  1  iMonogijnia. 

Generic  Charncler.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled.  —  Stam.  fdamenls  four,  refi-jx;  anthers 
round. —  PisT.  germ  roun<lish  ;  ,5/7/1?  single  ;  stigma  mm- 
ple,  blunt.— Pen.  berry  globular;  seed  covered  with  an 
aril. 
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Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Salvadora  persica, 

Itiviiia,  Cissiis,  seu  Emhelia. — Salvadora   capitiihta,   ct 

bijinra. 

SALVA  GA'RDIA  (Laxv)  the  protection  given  by  a  prince 

to  a  stranger  to  secure  the  latter  from  the  violence  of  any 

of  his  subjects. 

SA'LV'AGE   (Lnw)  a  recompence  allowed  to  a  ship  that 

has  rescued  another  from  capture,  or  wreck. 
8ALVKTE'LL.\  (.-Inat.)  the  vein  which  runs  from  the  veins 

of  the  arm,  and  is  terminated  in  the  little  finger. 
SA'LVER  (Z,«!i))  one  who  has  saved  a  ship,  or  its  merchan- 
dise. 
Salveii   (Mech.)   a  ))iece   of  wrought  plate  to  set  glasses 

upon. 
SA'LVIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria,  Order 
1  Mniiopynia. 

Generic    Chnrncler.       Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
oncpetalied. — Stam.  filaments  two,  very  short. — PisT. 
acnn  four-cleft;  sti/le  filiform;  iii^ma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
seeds  four,  roundish. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  herbaceous,  perennials, 
or  undershrubs,  as  the — Salvia  rrfficinalis,  Garden  Sage. 
— Salvia   sclarca.    Common    Clary.  —  Salvia    prtiten:<is. 
Orvnla,  Sclarea,  seu  Horminnin,  Meadow  Sage  or  Clary. 
—  Salvia   indica,  Indian    Sage  or  Clary.  —  Salvia   vrr- 
bcnaca.  Vervain  Sage  or  Clary. — Salvia  gliitinosa.  Yellow 
Sage  or  Clary. — Salvia  afliinpis.  .seu  Altliiopis. 
Salvia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ptdomi^  J'niticosa,  Italica, 
cSr. 
S.ALVIFO'LIA   {Bot.)  the  Celtis  orientalis  of  Linnxus. 
S.^LVI'NI.'V   (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  Class  Cryplo- 

rraniin, 
SALUT.VRIS   lilera    {A/it.)    tli.>    letter    A,    so   called   be- 
cause   it   was   a   note   of  acquittal    among   the    Romans, 
[vide  .-/] 
SA'LUTARIES   {Med.)  such   diseases  as  admit  of  an  ea.sy 
cure,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  salutary  eft'ect  on  the  con- 
stitution. 
SALUT\TO'RES  {Ecc.)  a  set   of  enthusiasts  in   Spain  of 
the  order  of  St.  Catherine,  ^^ho   pretended  to  the  cure  of 
many  disorders  by  touching,  or  only  breathing  on  the  peni- 
tents. 
S.^LU'TE  i.Xiimis.)  the  name  of  a  coin  made  by  Henry  V. 
after  his  conquest  of  France,  whereon  the  arms  of  England 
and  Prance  were  stamped  and  quartered. 
Sai.utf.  {Mil.)    a  discharge   of  artillery,    or  presenting  of 

arms,  as  a  mark  of  honour  or  respect  to  some  person. 
SAl.UTii  (Mar.)  a  testimony   of  respect   to   the  'ships   of  an 
admiral   or  superior,  by  the  di.^charge  of   the  ordnance, 
the  striking  of  colours,  &c. 
S.\M.\'RA  {Bot.)   a  genus   of  plants,  Class  4  Tctrandria, 
Order  1  Monnnijnia. 

denrric    Character.       Cat.,    prriniith    very   small.  —  Con. 
petals  four,   ovate. — Stam.  Jilamcnts   four,  awl-shaped: 
anthers   subcordate. —  PisT.  f^erni   ovate,    endilig   in    a 
stijle  that  is  superior  ;  stigma  funnel-form.  —  Peh.  drupe 
roundish  ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  arc  trees,  as  the   Salvia  Itcla,  coria- 
cea,  prntandra,  SfC. 
SAiM.^'RITANS  Crhciil.)  a  sect  among  the  .lews   who   re- 
jected all  the  Scriptures  except  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
and  denied  the  resurrection. 
SA'.MB.VC   [tint.)  the  .Jasminum  sambac  of  Mnnreus. 
SAMHENT'TO    (Ecc.)    or   san-banito,   a    coat  of  sackcloth 
used  by  penitents   on   their  reconciliation   to  the  church. 
■  A  coat  of  the  same  name,  painted  with   hideous  figures, 
was  formerly  ,vorn  by  persons  condemned   for  heresy   by 
the  inquisition,  whe/i  they  went  to  execution. 
SAMliU'CA  {Mas.)  an  ancient  stringed  instrument  usud  by 
the  (Jrecks. 
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SAMBU'CUS  {Mus.)  an  ancient  wind  instrument,  resem- 
bling a  flute  in  shape. 
Sambucus  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  a>cr'.;   a  plant  so  called,  a^ 
some  have  supposed,  from  the  musical  instrument  of  the 
same  name.      Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  i',,  c.  13;  Dioscor. 
1.  4-,  c.  175  ;  Plia.  1.  2^,  c.  8  ;  Myrep.  sect.  'i. 
Sambucus,    in   the   Linnean    system,     a    genus    of   plants, 
Class  ,5  Pcntandria,  Order  3  Tripynia. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Coh. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments    five,    awl-shaped  ;    an- 
thers roundish. — Pisi.  germ  inferior;  style  none;  stigmas 
three. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Sambucus  cbulus, 
seu  Ebulus. — Sambucus  }iigra,  Conmion  Elder. — Sambu- 
cus Japan icn,    Japonese    Elder.      Dod,    I'vmpl.;     Clus. 
Hi'.}.;    Baub.Hist.;    Baub.   Pin.;   Gcr.  Herb.;    Park. 
Theat.  Bot.;    Rail  Hist.  ;    Tourn.  Inst. 
Sambucus,  another  name  for  the  Erithalcs  ;  also  for  the 
Viburnum  opnlas. 
SA'MECH  (Clicm.)  the  salt  of  tartar. 

SA'MIA  TERRA     (Min.)  Zciu-U  v«,   S.imian  earth;  a  me- 
dicinal sort  of  earth  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  brought  from 
the   island   of    Samos,    which    was    reckoned    astringent. 
Dioscnr.\.  5,  c.  172. 
SX'MIVS  lapis  (Min.)  AiJo?  •»  Si/aai,  Samian  stone;  a  stone 
brought  from  the  island  of  Samos,  and  used  by  goldsmiths 
in  polishing  and  brightening  gold.    It  was  reckoned  astrin- 
gent.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  17.3. 
S.^MNPTES    (Ant.)    a   sort   of    gladiators    mentioned    by 
Cicero  and  others.     They  derived  their  name  from  their 
avmour,  which  is  described  by  Livy.     Cic.  pro.  Sect.  c.  64j 
Liv.  1.9,  c.  40 ;  Plia.  1.  7,  c.  20  ;   Solin.  c.  1 . 
SAMOI-OI'DES   (Bot.)  the  Scoparia  dnlcis  of  JAnnxus. 
S.'^'MOLUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pcntandria, 
Order  1  Mnannijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  CoR. 
one-petalled. — St  ah.  ^filaments  five,  short;  anthers  con- 
verging.—  PisT.  ijfn«  inferior;  s/y/e  filiform  ;  stigma 
capitate. — Peu.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  very  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  —  Samolus  v/dcrandi, 
Anngallii,  Alsine,  seu  S'lnwlus,  Brookweed  or  Water 
Pimi'ernel,  is  a  perennial. 
SAMOTHRA'CIAS  (Min.)  a  kind  of  precious  stone,  of  a 

black  colour. 
SAMPA'CCA   (/}<;/.)  another  name  for  the  Lirioilcndron  of 

Linnaus. 
S.\'.VI1'.VNE  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  vessel  used  by  the  Chinese. 
SA'.MPIRE  (Bat.)  the  Crithmum  of  Linnaeus.— Golden  Sam- 

pire,  the  /;()(/(/.— .Marsh  Sampii'e,  the  Salicornia, 
SA'MPLAR   (Mccb.)  a  piece  of  canvas  on  which  girls  learn 

to  mark  letters,  iSrc.  with  a  needle. 
S.AMPS.Ii'IANS  (Throl.)  a  sect  who  were  properly  neither 

Jews,  Gentiles,  nor  Christians. 
SAMPSON'S   Po.^t  (Mar.)    a  sort   of    pillar    erected   in  Rj 
ship's   hold,    that  is   furnished   with   notches  for  .steps  to 
ascend  and  descend.     .Also  a  post  used  in  ships  of  war  for 
shipping  and  unshipping. 
SAMPSU'CHINON  (Med.)  •r-xu-'^.C-/,",",  an  ointment  wherein 

marjoram  was  the  eliief  ingredient.     Dioscor.  1.  1,  e.  53. 
SA'.MPSUCilUM  (But.)  a 'name  formerly  given   to  Ama- 

racus. 
SA'.MPSUCHUS  (But.)  the  'J'bywus  of  Linna-us. 
SA'.MYD.V  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,  Class  10  Dccandria 
Order  1  Muno^^yaia. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  one-leaved,  —  Con 
none;  nectary  one-leaved. — Stam.  Jilaments  none;  an 
thers  ten. — PiST.  nf,)H  ovate  :  !:tyle  awl-shaped  ;  stigm: 
capitate. — Pelt,  capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Saniyda  niiida 
niitltijlora,  villosa,  S(C. 
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Samvda  is  also  another  name  for  the  Cascaria. 

SANAMU'NDA  (Bot.)  the  Dnphnis  thi/mella  of  Linnajus. 

SANASA'NCTA  (Bot.)  \he  Nicoticnia'tnhacum. 

SA'NCTUAllY  (Thciil.)  \\Ac  Satidum  sanctorum. 

Sanctuary  (Ecc.)  a  name  among  the  Roman  Catliolics  for 
that  part  of  the  church  where  the  altar  is  placed. 

SANCTUM-SANCTO'KUM  {Theol.)  i.  e.  the  Holy  of 
Holies  ;  the  innermost  and  holiest  place  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  where  the  ark  was  kept. 

SANDAL.4'HIUS  {Ant.)  the  sandal-maker,  [vide  Sandn- 
Uuni] 

SANDAL'GERULUS  {Ant.)  vide  Sandalium. 

SANDAL-BEAKERS,  vide  Sandalium. 

SANDA'LIUM  {Ant.)  £«.JI.:A.c.,  a  rich  kind  of  slipper 
worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies.  It  was  made  of 
gold,  silk,  and  other  precious  stuffs,  and  consisted  of  a 
sole  with  an  hollow  part,  to  embrace  the  ancle,  leaving 
the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, always  made  of  such  costly  materials,  or  confined 
to  the  use  of  the  women,  as  we  learn  from  both  sacred 
and  profane  history.  Our  Saviour  permitted  his  disciples 
to  wear  Sandals  of  wood,  as  we  learn  from  Mark  vi.  9; 
and  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  sandals  worn  by  Perseus. 
Those  who  made  the  sandals  were  called  Sandnlarii,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  an  inscription  on  the  Appian 
Way.  The  servants  who  bore  the  sandals  for  their  masters 
or  mistresses  were  called,  sandalgeruli,  or  sandalincrulcc. 
Herod  1.  2,  c.  91. 

SANDA'PILA  {.Int.)  a  bier  for  the  poorer  or  meaner  sort 
of  people  among  the  Romans. 
Juv.  Sat.  8,   V.  175. 

Inter  Ciirnifices  etfabros  saiidapiturnm. 

Sucton.   in  Domil.  c.  17;    Scholiast,  in  Juven. ;  Fulgent 

Expo.iit.  Ant.  serm.  c.  1. 
GAND-BAGS  {Fort.)  bags  holding  about  a  cubic  foot  of 

earth  or  sand,  which  are  used  in  repairing  breaches,   &c. 

in  a  fortification. 
SANli-EEL  {Ic/i.)  an  eel  which  lies  in  the  sand,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  livers. 
SAND-HEAT  {Cliem.)  a  sort  of  heat  procured  by  licated 

sand,   which   is  employed   sometimes   for  the   purpose  of 

chemical  digestion. 
S.VNDAL-WOOD   (Bot.)  the  wood  of  the  Santa/urn  a/bum 

et  flavum  of  Linna.'us,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrance. 

It  is  only  the  interior  part  of  the  trunk   which  yields   this 

valuable  wood. 
SA'ND.AI? ACK   (Mln.)  a  mineral  not  much  unlike  arsenic. 
SA'NDARACH  {Bot.)  a  resinous  substance  which   exudes 

spontaneously  from  the  T/ii/n  articulata,  a  tree  growing  in 

liarbary.     It  is  usually  in  the  state  of  small  round  drops, 

of  a  brown  colour  and  semi-transparent,  not  unlike  niastich. 
SANDARA'CHA  {Chcm.)  another  name  for  Red  Arsenic. 

[vide  Arsenic"] 
SANDA'STROS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone,  called  &ho  gnra- 

mntites. 
SA'ND-BOX-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Hwa  crepitans  of  Linna?us. 
SA'NDERLING  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  moor  fowl  very  similar  to 

the  pewit. 
SA'NDERS  (Bot.)  a  precious  kind   of   Indian   wood,    the 

same  as  Sandal  wood. 
SANDGA'VEL  {Lau-)  a  duty  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 

of  Kodeley  in  Gloucestershire  by  his  tenants,  for  liberty 

to  dig  up  sand  for  their  use. 
SA'NDIVER  {Midi)  the   dross  which  separates   from   the 

metal  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
SANDO'RICUM  {Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,    Class   10    Dc- 

caiidria.  Order  1  Monngijyiia. 

Generic  C/iaracter.    Hal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five,  lanceolate ;  nectary  tube  cylindrical. — Pisx.  germ 
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globular ;    style  filiform  ;    stigma   thickish. — Per.  berry 
roundish ;  seeds  five. 
Species.     The  single  species,  ihe  Sanduricinn  indicum  is  a 
tree. 
SAND-PIPER   {Orn)  a  sort  of  heath   bird,  the  Tringa  of 
Linna;us;  including  aumng  its  species  the  Ruff  and  Keeve, 
the  Lai)wing,  the  Plover,  the  Sanderling,  the  Phalarope, 
and  the  Purre. 
SAND-STONE  (.Min.)  a  soft  compound  stone,  consisting 
of  grains  of  sand,  &c.  cemented  together.     It  is  a  genus 
of  Aggregate   Earths   in  the  Linncan  system,  under  the 
name  of  Arenarius.     The  principal  species  are  the  Grind- 
Stone  and  the  Filterlng-Stune. 
SA'NDYX    {Chcm.)   d-a-iiJ:,  ceruss  calcined  in  a  pot  till  it 

acquires  the  colour  of  sandarach,  realgar  or  red  arsenic. 
SA'NGENOS   {Cheni.)  a  gum  of  the  opal  kind. 
SA'NGIAC   (Pulit.)  the  governor  of  a  province  in  Turkey, 
whose  dignity  entitled  him   to  have  a  horse's  tail  carried 
before  him.     The  Sangiacs  were  the  next  in  authority  to 
tlie  beys  or  viceroys. 
SANGUIFICA'IION  {Med.)  a  natural  function  of  the  body 

by  whi.;h  the  chyle  is  changed  into  blood. 
SANGUPFLUUS   (Zoo/.)   a  poisonous  serpent. 
S.VNGUINA'RIA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Po/y- 
andria.  Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic  Character.       Cal.    perianth    two-leaved.  • —  Con. 
petals  eight. — .ST.VM.y/VflwfH/.v  very  many ;  anthers  sim- 
ple.— PisT.  germ  oblong;  style,  none  ;  stigma  thickish. — • 
Per.  capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Sanguinaria  canadensis, 
Chelidorium,  liannnculus,  is  a  perennial  with  a  tuberous 
root.     Park.  Thcnt.  Bot. 
SA'NGUINE   {Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  murrey  ^^^•\ 
colour,    or  dark  red,    represented  in  an  en-  K;-iJ>ft:'|:^JS?S  I 
graving  by   lines  hatched  across  one  another  5S?;:;S>.;>|J5:;;;; 
diagonally  both  dexter  and  sinister,  as  in  the  :J:>iJSw^"S.;i|; 
annexed  figure.  'i^''"'^®''-'-^^ 

Sk'^GVilS  {Anat.)  \\Ac  Blood.  ^^^^i^a*' 

Sanguis   {Lau)  a  right  or  power  which  the  lord  had  to  de- 
termine in  causes  where  blood  was  shed. 
Sanguis  calcctiis  {Chem.)  whatever  is  of  as  quick  and  sharp 

taste  as  calx. 
SANGLTSO'RBA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  i  Tdran- 
dria.  Order  I  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.     Cm.,  perianth  twoAe&veA. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — St  A}.i.  Jilamcnis  four;  anthers  simple.  — Pist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. —  Per.  cap- 
sule globular  ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  hardy  plants,  as  the — Sangnisnrba 
iifpcinalis,  seu  Pimpinetla,  Great  Bumet. — Sanguisorba 
media  et  canadensis.     Dod.  Pempt.;  Baiih.  Hist.;  Rati 
Hist.  S^-c. 
Sanguisorba  is  also  another  name  for  the  Pvtcrium. 
SANGUISU'GA   {Ent.)  the  Leech  or  Bloodsucker,  the  Hi- 

rudn  sangnisuga  of  Linnajus. 
SA'NHEDUIM  (Theol.)  from  the  Hebrew  o-mnjo,  and  the 
Greek  (ri;«o'fo»,  the  supreme  council  or  court  of  judicature 
among  the  Jews,  consisting  of  the  high  priest  and  seventy 
seniors  or  elders. 
SA'NICLE  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  herb  Self-Heal,  the 
Sanicula   of  Linnaeus. —  .American   Sanicle,    the   Henchera 
Americana,  a  perennial. — Yorkshire   Sanicle,   the  Fingui- 
ciila  vulgaris,  a  perennial. 
SANI'CULA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  5  Pentandrin, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal,  with  very  tevf 
rays,  partial  with  very  many. — Cor.  universal  uniform. 
— Sr AM. Jilamenls  five,  simple  ;  anthers  roundish. —  PisT. 
germ  hispid;  styles  two,  awl-shaped;  stigmas  acute. — Per. 
none  ;  seeds  two,  convex. 
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Species.  Tlic  species  arc  perennials,  as  the — Snniciilit 
Europa'a,  Gtciucilis,  Aitraniin,  seu  Dinpcnsia,  Common 
Sanicle. —  Sanicula  caryadensis,  et  vuirilandlca.  D:iJ. 
Pcmpl.;  Bivik.Hist.;  Ger.  Ilcrb. ;  Park.  T/ieat.  Bvt.  ; 
Rnii  Hiit.^c. 
Sanicula  is  also  the  name  of  the  Saxifrnga  stellaris,  Arclia 

viltl/iann,  Mctclta  diphylla,  et  Cortusa  mallhioU. 
SA'MES  (Med.)  the  same  as  Ichor. 
:SA'KKliriN  (Laic)  vide  Hannkijln. 
SA'NKIUA  [Hot]  the  China  orientalis. 
SANQUA'LIS  {Z,ol.)  a  kind  of  eagle,  called  the  Osprey. 
SAN.S-FllENDUE    (Spurt.)  a  term  at  quadrille  for  playing 

alone. 
SA'NTALUM  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  i  Tetrandrin, 
Order  1  M(mogi/iiia. 

Generic  C/iariulcr.  Cal.  perianth  margin  four-toothed. — 
CciR.  petals  four  ;  glands  four,  smaller  than  the  petals. 
— STAM.Jiliiinnits  four;  niilhcrs  simple. —  PisT.  germ 
inferior ;  style   length  of  the  stamens ;  stigma  simple. — 

Per.  lierrij ;  seed  one. 

Species.     The  single  species   is  the  Saiitalitm  album,  the 
White  and  Yellow  Kandal-Wood. 
SANTOLI'NA  (fi-i  )    a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syiige- 
nesia,  Ordt'r  I  Pulygamia  .Eqiialis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  hemispherical.— Cor. 
compoiiitd  uniform;  proper  one-petalled. —  Stam.  Jila- 
ments  five,  cnpillary;  anther  cylindrical. — Fist,  germ 
four-cornered:  style  filiform;  stigmas  two,  oblong. — 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary  ;  receptacle  chaffy. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Santolinn  cha- 
meecyparissus,  Abrotannm,  Po/ium,  seu  Absinthium, 
Connnon  Lavender  Cotton.  —  Santolinn  rosmarini/'oliii, 
Rosemary-leaved  Lavender  Cotton. —  Snntnlina  alpina, 
Srintolinoides,  seu  Pyrethrum,  Alpine  Lavender  Cotton. 
—  SanloUna  maritima,  Athanasia,  seu  Gnaphalium,  t^c. 
Cliis.  Hist.;  Dod.  Pempt.:  Bauh.IHst.;  Bau/i.  Pin. ; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Thent.  Bot. 
Santolina  is  also  another  name  for  the  Athanasia  et  Tana- 

celiim. 
SANTOLINOPDES  (Bot.)  the  Santolina  alpina  of  Linnaeus. 
SANTO'NICA   (B'd.)  the  Artemi.sia  of  Uumxi\». 
SAP  (Bot.)  succiis,  the  juice  or  fluid  part  of  a  tree;  also  the 

tender  white  part  of  the  wood. 
Sap   (Fort.)  a  deep  trench  cut  in  order  to  make  a  passage 
into  a  covert  way.     Saps  arc  of  diH'erent  kinds  ;  namely  — 
Single  Sap,  if  it  have  only  one  parapet  — Double  Sap,  if  it 
have  a  parapet  on  each  side. — Pljpng  Sap.  if  it  be  made  of 
gabions,  &c. — Half  Sap,  if  the  trench  be  half  the  depth. — 
Covered    Sup,    if  it    consist  of  a   gallery    sunk    into    the 
earth. 
SA'PA   (Med.)  an  old  form  of  a  medicine  like  rob. 
SAP.-V.IO'U  (Zool.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Simla,  consisting 
of  those  species  of  the  monkey   tribe  as  have  prehensile 
tails,  no  pouches,  and  their  haunches  covered. 
SAi'i;'KD:\   (/t//.)  c-x^ifi^,  the  name  of  a  fish  that  is  men- 
tioned  twice   by   Hippocrates  in  his  book,  •'  De  internis 
AIRctionibus." 
Sait.hda   (Ent.)  the  name  given  by  Pabricius  to  a  division 

of  the  !,'enus. 
SAl'ILE'N.A    (Anat.)    the  crural  vein,   a  vein  which  goes 

down  the  thii;h  and  leg 
SAPIIE'UA   ((.'hem.)  a  bluish  mineral  made  from  the  en;;;// 

mortuiim  of  cobalt. 
.SAPlE'NTLIt:  Deiites(Anat.){hii  four  la.st  grinders,  .so  called 
because  they  appear  when  the  person  is  supposed  to  be  al 
years  of  discretion. 
SAPl'NDUS  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  8   Octandria, 
Order  .'5  Tr:gynin. 

Generic  Charncler.  Cai-.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  ('or. 
petals  four ;  nectary  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  petals  ; 
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glands  roundish. — STAM.Jilnments  eight;  anthers  cor- 
date, erect. — I'lsr.  germ  triangular;  i/yw  three,  short; 
stigmas  simple,  obtuse.  —  Ptu.  capsules  three,  fleshy 
.leed  nut,  globular. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the—  Sapindus  snpo~ 
imria,  seu  Quily,  Common  Soap-berry  Tree. — Sapindus 
Inuri/oUus,  seu  Cunghas,  Fcenrisri,  Bay- leaved  Soap-berry 
Tree — Sapindus  cduli^,  Diniocarpiis,  Lilchi,  Latzi,  Lici 
seu  Euphoria,  Esculent  Soap-berry-Tree, orChinese  Lee- 
chee.  Pis.  and  Marcg.  Bras.  Hift.  ;  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 
Sapindus  is  also  a  name  for  the  Kcehlreutoria paidlinioides 

of  Linna;us. 
S.^PIUM   (Bot.)  the  Hippomance  biglandulosa  Ol  l.\nnx[]s,: 
SA'PLING  (Bot  )  a  young  tree  full  of  sap. 
SA'PO  {Chem  )   vide  Soap. 

SAHONA'CEOUS   (Chem.)  an   epithet  for  whatever  apper- 
tains to  soap. 
SAPONA'UIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decaii- 
dria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cm,,  perianth  one-leaved Cor.  petals 

five. — Sr AM.  Jilnmenis  ten,  awl-shaped;  anthers  oblong. 
—  PisT.  germ  subcylindrical ;  styles  two,  straight ;  stig- 

7nas  acute Per.  capsule  one-celled;  ieerfi  numerous; 

receptacle  free. 
Species.     Saponaria   officinalis.   Lychnis,  seu  Bootin,  Com- 
mon   Soapwort. — Saponnria   ocymoides,    seu   Ocymi.ides, 
Basil   Soapwort. — Saponaria  bellidifolia,  Globularia,  seu. 
Belli...  • 

SAPOKIT'IC  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  the  particles  of  natural  ' 
bodies,  which,  by  their  action  on  the  tongue,  produce  the 
sensation  of  taste. 
SAPO'TA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Achras  of  Linnaeus. 
S.\'PPAN  (Bot.)  the  Cce.'ialin  snppan  of  Linnaeus. 
SA'PPEIIS  (Fort.)  soldiers  who  are  attached  to  the  artificers 
and  engineers,  for  ^he  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  labours 
of  sapping. 
SA'PPHiC  verse  (Poet.)  carmen  sapphicnm,  so  called  from  I 
the  poetess  Sappho,  by  whom  it  was  first  used,  consists  of 
five  feet,  namely,  a  trochee,  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  two 
trochees,  as 
Hor.  Carm.  I.  1,  od.  12,  v.  29. 
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SA'PPHIllE  (AFin.)  a  hard  stone  of  a  blue  colour,  like  that 
of  the  sky,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  diiimond  in  splen- 
dour. It  is  distinguished  by  its  colour  into  male  and  fe- 
male, the  latter  of  which  is  paler  than  the  former.  It  is, 
also  distinguished  into  the  oriental  and  occidental  sapphire. 

Sai'imiike  (llcr.)  a  name  for  the  blue  colour  in  the  coats  of! 
noblemen.  I 

SAIM'IIIIU'NA  n(jna  (Chem.)  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  inf 
lime  water,  standing  in  a  copper  vessel. 

SA'PPING  (Fort.)  the  working  under  ground  to  gain  the 
descent  of  a  ditch,  counterscarp,  &c. 

SAPPl'NUS  (Bot.)  the/'rV. 

SA'l^RUM  (Med.)  a  potion  made  with  salt,  wine,  and  rot- 
ten cheese,  as  a  cure  for  the  cholic.     /'lin.  1  5:cS,  c.  9. 

SARABA'ND  (M«v.)  a  dance  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  borrowed  fiom  the  Saracens.  It  much  resembles  the 
minuet,  but  is  still  more  grave  and  measured. 

SA'KACA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia. 
Order  2  Ilcxandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal  none.  —  Cor.  one-petalled.— 
Stam.  filaments  six,  setaceous;  anther'^  furnished  with  r 
keel. —  PisT.  n-f;-)H  pedicelled;  style  awl-shaped;  slignu, 

blunt. —  Per. .  I 

Species.     The  single  species,  the  Snraea  i::dica,  is  a  tree.     ' 

SA'RCASM  (Ithet.)  <r:fy.xn-„.'.c,  a  biting  or  nipping  jest.  Ru' 
Jinian  de  Fig.  HG  ;   Ilesychins. 

S.-V'RCEL  (Falcon.)  the  pinion  of  a  hawk's  wing. 
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SA'RCEN'ET  {Com.)  a  thin  silk. 

SA'IfClON  (Mill.)  a  carbuncle. 

SA'llCLING-TIME  [Husband.)  the  time  when  husbandmen 
weed  corn. 

SA'IICOCELE  (Med.)  from  cu;x,  flesh,  and  «»A',  a  rupture  ; 
a  rupture  which  consists  of  a  fl-js'iv  sweliin<;  of  the  testicles. 

SARCOCO'LLA  [B<;t.)  the  Pcnre'a  snrcocolh  of  Linnrcus  ; 
also  a  Ljum  which  exudes  from  that  tree. 

S.AUCO-CIUCOCELE  (Med.)  a  combination  of  sarcoma 
with  circocele.     [vide  Circnce/e^ 

SARCO-EPIPLO'CELE  (Med.)  from  <r«f?,  flesh,  I.TiVA»or, 
omentum,  and  xh/k,  a  rupture;  a  compound  rupture,  con- 
sisting of  a  descent  of  the  epiploon  during  the  existence  of 
a  sarcocsle. 

SARCO-HV'DROC'ELE  (Med.)  a  combination  of  sarcoma 
with  hydrocele. 

SARCOLO'GIA  (Mai.)  from  <rk ;,  flesh,  and  >o-/»?,  dis- 
course ;  Sarcology,  including  myology,  splanchnology, 
angiology,  neurology,  and  descriptions  of  the  integuments. 

SARCO'>JA  (Mei/.)  iriipttuu,:i,  a  fleshy  excrescence. 

SARCO'.MPHALON  (Med.)  (r:.f««,paA«,  a  fleshy  excres- 
cence of  the  navel. 

SARCO.MPHALUS  (Brf.)  the  Ehamnus  sarcomphalus  of 
Linnxus. 

SARCO'PH.\GUS  (Ant.)  <rc,fy.,~'iy,i,  from  o-^f?,  flesh,  and 
<?-:-/«■•,  to  eat ;  a  sort  of  stone  coffins,  so  called  because  they 
quickly  consumed  the  dead  bodies  which  were  placed  in  them. 

SARCO'SIS  (Surg.)  <r^fy.u,<ru,  a  breeding  of  flesh. 

SARCO'lICA  (Surg.)  medicines  which  help  to  fill  up 
wounds  ^^ith  flesh. 

SARCULATU'RA  (Archcenl)  a  weeding  of  corn. 

SA']{I)A  (Ich.)  Snrdel,  or  Snrdirie,  the  pilchard,  a  fish  so 
called  because  it  is  found  about  Sardinia. 

SA'RDEL  (Ic/i.)  vide  Sarda. 

S.APiDIA'SIS  (Med.)  or  risus  sardo?iir!ts,  the  Sardonic  Grin. 

SA'KDIUS  Inpl^  (Mia.)  vide  Sardo!i!/.t. 

SA'liDOIN   (.1///;.)   vide  S/;)y/oh;/x. 

SARDO'XIA  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  smallage. 

SARDO'NIC  Laugh  (Med.)  or  Sardonic  Grin,  sardiasi.^,  an 
immoderate  laughter,  or  an  involuntary  show  of  laughter, 
occasioned  by  a  convulsive  distortion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Sardinia, 
where  the  venomous  herb  grew,  the  eating  of  which  occa- 
sioned such  convulsions. 

SA'RDONYX  (Mil!.)  tncff-.-.-jx'-,,  a  precious  stone,  parti}' the 
colour  of  a  man's  nail,  and  partly  of  a  carnelian  colour. 
Pli,i.  1.  37,  c.  6;  Solin.  c.  33;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  S; 
Mnrbod.  de  L'lpid.  pret.  c.  56. 

Sakdonyx  (Her.)  the  murry  colour  in  the  coat  of  noblemen. 

SAR(;.A'>SSO  (Dot.)  a  species  of  the  Fucus. 

SA'RIBUS  (Hot  )  the  Corypha  umbracilifera  of  Linna;us. 

S.ARPSS.A  (Ant.)  c-s-fii-fTK,  a  weapon  of  offence,  used  first 
by  the  ^Macedonians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks.  It 
resembled  the  modern  pike,  but  was  rather  longer.  Poll. 
1.  1,  0.  10;  Liv.  1.  37,  c.  4-2;  Curl.  1.  9,  c.  7 ;  Fest.  de 
Vcrh.  Sign!/.;  Mian  de  Tnct.  c.  U;    Feget.  1.  3,  C.   21. 

SAIirSSUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Hijdropliylnx. 

SARKE'LLUS  lArclueol.)  an  unlawful  engine  for  destroying 
fish. 

SARMENTA'CE.^  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  forty-ninth  order 
in  Linnrcus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  eleventh  in  his  Natural 
Orders. 

SARMENTO'SUS    (Bol.)    sarmentose,  -,\>!.{ 

an    epithet    for    a    stem ;    can/is   sar-  '"' 

menlosiis,   a  sarmentose   stem,   having 
only  leaves  in  bunches,  at  the  joints      y/   r^ 
or  knots,   where  it  strikes  root,  as  in  — J'W.]*^ 
the  anne-.ed  figure. 

SARO'THRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Penlandria, 
Order  3  Trigj/nia. 
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Generic    Character.      C.-\i,     perianth   one  leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five.  —  Sta.m.  _filiimcids  five  ;  anthers   roundish.  — 
ViST. germ  ovate;  styles  three;  «/(^"»«s simple. — PER.cn/;- 
snle  oblong;  seeds  numerous;. 
Species.     Tlie  single  species,  the  Saroihra  gentianoidcs,  seu 
ij  Cenlanreum,  is  an  annual. 

;  SA'RPLAR  of  IVoo!  (fVr.v.)  half  a  pack,  containing  forty 
\\      tods. 

I  S.A'RPLIER  (yiech.)  a  piece  of  canvas  to  wrap  wares  in. 
SARRACE'NA  (Bol.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class   13  Po/y- 
nndria.  Order  1  Poli/gi/nia. 

Generic  Character.      Cal.  perianth   double. — Coit.  petals 
five. — S-r.\st.  Jilaments  numerous,  .vmall;  anthers  simple. 
— PiST.  germ   roundish  ;    stj/le  cylindrical ;    s.'igma  cly- 
peate. —  Peii.  capmle  five-celled  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  that  grow  in  the  bogs 
and  marshes  of  North  .'\merica,  as  the — Siiraceiia  Jlava, 
Coilophijllum,    seu   Bucnnephijlliim,   Yellow  Side-J^addle 
Flower. — Saracena  minor.   Small    Side-saddle  Flower. — 
Saracena    nnrpurca,  seu  Liinorium,   Purple  Side-saddle 
Flower,      tins.  Hist;   Bauh.  Hist.;  Ger.  Herb.;   Park. 
Thent.  Dot.  ;    Rail  Hist.  S^'C. 
SA'ltR.ASINE  (Fort.)  a  kind  of  port-cul!is,  otherwise  called 
a  hearse,  hung  over  the  gate  of  a  town  with  a  cord,   to  let 
fall  on  any  sudden  emergency. 
SARSAPARI'LLA   (Bot.)  the    Sr.iilni  sar.':aparilla   of  Lin- 
nffius,  a  plant  much  used  in  medicine  for  its  soporific  vir- 
tues. 
SART  (.Arclurol.)  a  piece  of  wood-land  turned  into  arable. 
SARTO'lilUS  (.-J«.'(/.)  a  muscle  of  the  leg,   by  which  one 

leg  is  thrown  over  another. 
TO  SARVE  a  rope  (Mar.)  to  lay  on  linen,  yarn,  canvas,  &c. 
SAS.A'NGRIA  (Bot.)  the  Camellia  sasangria  of  Linnaousi 
S.ASH  xvindow  (.4rchit.)  a  window  made  of  large  squares  in 

wooden  work. 
Sash  (AJil.)  a  sort  of  silk  girdle  worn  by  officers  by  way  of 

distinction. 
SA'SS  AFR.AS  (Bot.)   the  Laurus  sassafras  of  Linnxus. 
SA'SHES  (Mar.)  vide  Port-sashes. 
SASHOO'NS  (Mech.)  leather  put  about  the  small  of  the  leg 

under  a  boot. 
S.ASSE  (.Mech.)  a  sluice  or  lock,  especially  in  a  river  that  is 
cut,  with  flood-gates  to  shut  up  water,   for  the  better  pas- 
sage of  boats  and  barges. 
SA'TELLITE   instmmeid   (Mech.)    a   mathematical    instru- 
ment for  finding  the  longitude  by  Jupiter's  satellites. 
S.A'TELLn'ES  (.-Islron.)  otherwise  called  secondary  planets, 
which  revolve  round  a  primary  planet.     The  satellites  of 
Jupiter  are  four   in  number,    the  sidereal   revolutions    of 
which  are  given  under  the  head  of  astronomy.     The  satel- 
lites of  Saturn  are  seven.     []vide  .■htronomi/] 
SATIN  (Com.)   a  soft,  close,  and  shining  silk. 
SATIN E'T  (Com.)  a  slight  thin  satin. 
S.\'TiRE  iPoet.)    \\At^'' Sniip-e. 
SATISFA'CTION' (Lou-)  the  giving  of  recompence   for  an 

injury  done,   or  the  payment  of  money  due  on  bond,  cSrc. 
SA'TRAPA  (Ant.)  T^T;a7s,.c,  a  Persian  nobleman. 
S-ATU'RA  (.hit.)  with  the  substantive  lnn.x  understood,   sig- 
nifies a  sort  of  dish,  which  the  Romans  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  offered  on  their  festivals  to  the  gods,     [vide 
l.anx\ 
Satura,  or  satijra,  was  also  the  name  given  by  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius  to  a  sort  of  poetry,  which  consisted  of  miscella- 
neous matter.     Diomcd.  I.  3;   Scalig.  Poet.  1.  1,  c.  12. 
SATURA'NTIA  (.Med.)  medicines  which  qualify  sharp  hu- 
mours, or  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  stomach. 
S.ATUR.A'TION  (Chem.)  expresses  that  point  at  which  any 
body  ceases  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  another ;  thus 
when  nitric  acid  has  dissolved  lime  to  its  fullest  extent,  it 
is  said  to  be  saturated  with  lime. 
3  L 
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SATURDAY  (Astrnn.)  the  seventh,  or  last  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  Sxateji.  ^axon  for  the  god  Saturn.  It  is 
marked  bv  the  character  I2  ,  which  belongs  to  the  planet 
Saturn. 
SA'TUKDAY'S  flop  (Z-«r)  a  space  of  time  from  even  song 
on  Saturday  till  sunrise  on  Monday  morning,  in  which  it 
was  not  lawful  to  take  salmon  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England. 
SATURIil'A  (Dot )  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  li  Didt/namia, 
Order  I  Gij»niospcrmia. 

Generic    Character.       Cal.    perianth   one-leaved.  —  Con. 
one-petailed. — Ht am  Jtlameiits  four;  anthers  converging. 

PisT.  ijfrm  four-cleft ;  i/^/t' setaceous ;  stigmas  two. — 

Pek.  none  ;  scff/.s-  four. 

Specie.<.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  garden  herbs,  well  known 

by  the  name  of  Savory,  as — Sutiireia  viontana,  Melis.':a, 

Calami/itha,    seu    Sa.vifraga,  Winter  Savory. — Saturcia 

finrtensis,  seu  Thymus,  Summer  Savory,  &c.    Clus.  Hist. ; 

Baiih.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  ; 

Hnii  Hist. 

SA'TURN  (Astron.)  one   of  the  primary  planets,  which   is 

the  10th  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  outer- 

niost  of  all  except  the  Gcorgium  Sidus.    He  is  called  in  the 

Hebrew  nity,  shebtni,  rest,   and  in  the  Greek  ;>;po»os,  from 

the  length  of  time  which  he  takes  in  performing  his  annual 

revolution,   i.  e.  thirty  years ;  by  Plato  and  Alartianus  Ca- 

pella  fxiiciv,  i.  c.  apparent,   because  he  is  less  frequently 

hidden  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  by  the  Egyptians  it  was 

called  Rcphan,  the  god  of  time;  and  by  Plutarch  /uicTiiifw, 

the  guardian  of  the  night:  he  is  moreover  marked  with  this 

character,  t; ,  representing  a  sickle,  with  which  time  mows 

down  all  things.     Piat.  in  Tim.  ;    Cic.de  Nat.  Dior.;   Plin. 

1.  2,  c.  8  ;  Pad.  de  Fac.  Lun.  ;   Gem.  Elem.  Astron.  ;  Ptol. 

Almag.  1.  9,  &c. ;  Mart.  Capel.l.  S;  Riccinl.  Alniag.  nov. 

1.  7,  c.  1. —  Satellites  of  Saturn,  seven  secondary  planets  so 

called,  which  revolve  about  the  planet  Saturn  :  the  1st,  2d, 

3d,  and  5th  were  discovered  by  Cassini,  the  4th  by  Huy- 

gens,  the  Cth  and  7th  by  Dr.  Herschel.     The  two  last, 

which  are  numbered  according  to  the  order  of  time  when 

they  were  discovered,  are  nearer  to  the  planet  than  any  of 

the  former  five. — Ring  of  Saturn,  a   thin,  broad,    opake, 

circular  arc,  w  hich  encompasses  the  body  of  the  planet  like 

the  wooden  horizon  of  an  artificial  globe,    [vide  Adronom}f\ 

Saturn  {.-Islrol.)    is  reckoned  an   enemy   to   man,  and   all 

living  creatures,  and  therefore   termed  the  greater  infor- 

tune. 

Satukn  {Alch.)  Lead. 

Satuun  (llrr.)  the  black  colour  in  coats  of  arms,  otherwise 

called  sable.  Qvide  Sahle~\ 
SATURN. V'LI.X  (Ant.)  a  festival  among  the  Romans  in  ho- 
nour of  Saturn,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  Kith  or  17th 
of  December.  At  first  only  one  day  was  observed,  but  af- 
terwards the  number  was  increased  to  three,  five,  or  even 
seven.  The  .Saturnalia  had  their  origin  in  Greece,  whence 
they  were  transjjlanted  into  Rome,  but  by  whom  they  were 
originally  instituted,  or  introduced  among  the  Romans,  is 
not  known.  It  is  however  certain  that  they  were  instituted 
in  memory  of  the  golden  age,  or  the  age  of  Saturn,  when 
all  men  enjoyed  their  liberty,  as  the  poets  tell  us.  [vide 
Age']  The  celebration  of  this  festival  was  attended  with  a 
general  freedom  from  restraint,  when  slaves  were  allowed 
to  take  liberties  with  their  masters,  and  scholars  with  their 
teachers. 
Ace.  Annal.  apud  Macrob. 

Miirhna  pars  Gritjum  Satitrno  et  minima  AOientc 
Vi'ujtciiint  sacra,  qua:  Vrouia  eue  itnantur  ahiUis  ; 
EHiiitjue  tliivi  cetelrruut  ;  per  h^tos  itrhc^/jitrjere  omact 
'  Eieri-ful  epulis  la-ti,  jamnlm^ue  prtietirant 

Quisipie  tuui  ;  nustri(iue  itidein,  et  in"S  traiiitus  itlific 
lite,  tit  cum  domiiiisfa/nuU  epulentur  ibidem. 
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At  this  time  friends  sent  presents  to  each  other,  the  schools 
and  courts  held  their  vacation,  private  differences  were  re- 
conciled, no  war  was  declared,  nor  any  malefactor  exe- 
cuted. Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  5,  ep.  20  ;  I'nrro  de  Ling.  Lat. 
1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Liv.  1.  2,  c.  21  ;  Hornt.  I.  2,  sat.  a  ;  Mart.  1.5, 
epig  80  ;  Senec.  epist.  18  ;  Plin.  1.  S,  epist.  7  ;  Tacit.  An- 
nal.]. 1.3,  c.  15;  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  ;12  ;  Lucian.  Saturn.; 
Arrian.  in  Epictet. ;  Solin.  c.  3  ;  Justin.  1.  4-3,  c.  I  ;  Dio. 
1.  160;  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif. ;   Macrob.  Saturnal.  1.  1,  c.7. 

SATU'RNTAN  verses  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  Iambics  used  by  the 
Romans  in  their  first  satirical  verses,  consisting  of  six  feet, 
and  a  syllable  over.  Tliey  were  so  called  either  because 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  reign  of  Sa- 
turn, or  because  they  were  usually  composed  to  give  enter- 
tainment at  the  Saturnalia. 

S.ATU'RNIA  (Palmis.)  the  line  which  goes  through  the 
middle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  root  of  the  middle 
finger,  called  the  line  of  Saturn. 

S.'V'TYRE  (Poet.)  abitingsort  of  poetry,  written  to  expose  the 
follies  of  men,  and  so  called  from  <rxrtipor,,  a  satyr,  because 
it  is  full  of  petulance  and  wantonness,  like  the  satyrs;  or, 
as  Diomed  thinks,  because  the  satyre  was  a  sort  of  farce  or 
comedy  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  .satyrs  were  introduced 
in  the  place  of  kings  and  heroes ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  is 
confirmed  by  Horace. 
Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  v.  220. 

Carmine  qui  traf^ico  vitem  ccrtaiit  ob  hircum. 
Max  etium  agrestes  .Satpros  uudavit,  et  aspt-r 
lucoluini  gravitatejacum  tenlaiit. 

The  word  satire,  or  sattira,  was  also  the  name  of  a  miscel- 
laneous poem  among  the  Romans,  whence  it  has  also  been 
written  satire. 
SATYRI  .\SIS  (i^icf/.)  from  a-irvfoc,  a  satyr,   because  satyrs 
were  supposed  to  be  addicted  to  venery ;  a  furious   and  in- 
cessant lust,   which   is   frequently   called  priapism.     It  is 
placed  by  Cullcn  as  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  the  Class  Lo- 
cales, Order  Dysorexia. 
SATY'RIUM  (Zfw<.)  trazufUv,  a  plant  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed power  of  exciting   venery.     Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  \ii; 
Plin.  1.  26,  c.  10  ;  Paul.  .J^ginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
SATVRIu^^,  /;/  the  Linncnn  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  20 
Gijuandiia,  Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  a  spathe. — CoR.  petals  five. — 
Stam.  Jilaments   two;    anthers   obovate.  —  PiST.  germ 
oblong;   style  very  short;    stigma   compressed.  —  Per. 
capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Sprciea.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  their  tcs- 
ticulated  roots,  and  the  fetid   goat-like  smell   of  their 
flowers. 
Satvriu.m  (Rot.)  the  Ophrys  spiralis  of  Linna'us. 
S.WA'NNAy/oii'fr  (Rut.)  "the  F.chites  subcrecin,  a  shrub. 
SAUCT'SSE  (Gunti.)   a  long  train  of  powder  sewed  up   in  a 
roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  order 
to  fire  a  bomb-chest. 
SAUCISSO'NS  (Fort)  faggots,  or  foscines,  made  of  great 
boughs   of  trees  bound  together;  the   use  whereof  is  to 
cover  men,  or  to  make  epaulments,  &c. 
SAVER-DEFAU'LT    (iou)    a   term   applied   to   one  who 
having    made    a  default  in   court,   comes  afterwards  and 
gives  a  good  reason  why  he  did  it. 
SA'VIN  (Rot.)  the  ,/uniperus  sabina  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. — 

Indian  .Savin,  the  Cccsalpiun  pulcheri  ima,  a  tree. 
SAU'NKEPIN  (Law)  from  the  French  sang,  blood,  and  Jin, 
an  end  ;  the  determination  or  final  end  of  the  lineal  race 
and  descent  of  kindred.     Britt.  c.  119. 
S,\'VORY  (Rot.)  the  Saturcia  of  Linnaeus. 
SAVO'Y  (Rot.)  a  sort  of  Cabbage,  the  Brassica  olcracca  oi 

Linna'us. 
SAUER  KRAUT  (L'o/.)  German  cabbage  pickled. 
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SAURU'RUS  {Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  7  Heptandrin, 
Order  3  Trii^^ynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  anient  oblong.  —  CoR.  none. — 
Stam.  fi/nmenfs seven;  anthers  erect. — Vls'r.^erms  three; 
sti/le  none;  stigmas  oblong.  —  Per.  berries  four;  seed 
single. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Saururus  cernuns,  Li- 
zard's Tail,  a  perennial. 
Sx\U'RUS  (Archccol.)  a  hawk   of  a  year  old.     Bract.  1.  5, 

tract.  1,  c.  2. 
SALTEUEA'U  (Mech.)   French  for  a  small  piece  of  loose 
wood  in  a  mortoise,  which  causes  certain  instruments  to  go 
off'  by  me.:ns  of  a  feather  that  is  placed  in  its  tongue,  or 
languet. 
SAU'l'ERE'LLE  (Mech  )  French  for  an  instrument  used  by 

stone-cutters  and  carpenters  to  trace  and  form  angles. 
SA'W-FISll    (/(■//.)  a  sea  iish,    the  Pristis  of  Linnaeus,  so 
named  because  it  has  a  sharp-toothed  bone,  like  a  saw,  in 
its  foreh.ead,  about  three  feet  long. 
SA'W-FLY  (Knt.)  the    Teiit/iredo  of  Linnrcus,  an  insect  so 
called  from  its  saw-like  sting,  with  which  it  makes  incisions 
in  the  twigs  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs. 
SA'\V-\\  ORT  (Dol.)  the  Seratula  of  Linna;us. 
SAXlFRA'C'iA   {Bol.)  a  plant  so  called   from  its  supposed 
virtue  in  breaking  the  stone  in  the  kidneys.     Dioscur.  1.  i, 
c.  16;   Pliii.  i.  Si,  c.  21. 
Saxifraga,     in    the    Linnenn    system,    a    genus    of    plants, 
Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  petals 
five. — Sv.\M.  Ji/amenls  ten,  awl-shaped;  anthers  roundish. 
~—PiST.  germ  roundish;  stifles  two,  short;  stigmas  blunt. 
I  — Per.  c(7/5s;//p  subovate;  icerfs  numerous. 

Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  creeping  perennials,  as 
I  the — Sa-vifraga  cotyledon,   Scditm,  seu   Cntijtednn,   Pyra- 

I  midal   Saxifrage. — Saxifraga   stellaris,   Starry   or  Hairy 

!  Saxifrage,  or  Kidney- Wort. —  Saxifraga   hircutns,   Hir- 

culus,  Gcuyn,  seu  Chamtecislus,  Yellow  Marsh  Saxifrage. 
i  — Saxifraga  aizuides,  Yellow  Mountain   Saxifrage,  <S.c. 

'  — Saxifraga  granidata,  \\\\\ie  Saxifrage.     Clus.   Hist.; 

Bauh.   Ilist.;    Bauh.Pin.;   Gcr.    Her/:.;   Park.  Tlieat. 
Botan.;    Raii  Hist. 
SAXON-LA'GE  (Lniv)   the  law  of  the  West  Saxons,  by 
which  they  were  governed.     It  was  of  force  in  nine  coun- 
ties. 
S.'\Y  (Sport.)  i.  e.  to  take  say,  to  draw  a  knife  down  the  bell}' 
of  a  dead  stag  that  has  been  taken  by  hunting,  to  see  how- 
fat  it  is. 
SCAB(rp(.)  or  itch;  a  distemper  in  horses,  occasioned  by 

their  being  overheated. 
SCA'BBARD  (Mil.)  the  case  or  sheath   in  which  a  sword, 

sabre,  &c.  is  kept. 
SCABBED  heels  (I'et.)  another  name  for  the  Frush. 
SCABE'LLUM  (Arcliit.)  a  kind  of  pedestal,  usually  square. 
SCABIES  (iVfrf.)  vide  Psora. 

SCABIO'SA   (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4    Tetrandria, 
Order  1   Monogynia. 

Generic   Character.     C.4L.   common  ;   perianth  many-flow- 
ered;   proper   double.— Cor.    universal,    equal;   proper 
one-petalled. — Stam.  f  laments  four  ;  anthers  incumbent. 
— PisT.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  none;  «cf^/i  solitary  ;  receptacle  common,  convex. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostlj-  perennials,  as  the 
—  Scabiosa  succisa,   Snccisa,  seu  Morsus  diaholi,   Devil's 
Bit   Scabious  • — Scabiosa  alpina,    seu   Dipsacus,   Alpine 
Scabious. — Scabiosa  m~censis.  Field  .Scabious. 
SCA'BlUDyE  (Bat.)  from  scaber,  scabrous,  or  rugged,  like 
shagreen  ;  the  name  of  the  twentieth   order  in   Linnajus' 
Fragments,  and  of  the  fifty-third  in  his  Natural  Orders. 
SCABRl'TA  {Bat.)  a  species  of  the  A"^tra/(///('.s- of  Linnscus 
SCABRI'TIES  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  pubescence,   composed  of 
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particles  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  ej'c,  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  vegetables. 

SCACU'RCCLE  (chem.)  another  name  for  Hartshorn. 

SCAD  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  mackerel. 

SCAFFOLD  (.irchit.)  a  temporary  erection,  either  for  the 
use  of  workmen,  or  for  the  benefit  of  spectators. 

SC.^'L.A  tympani  tjlnat.)  the  superior  spinal  cavity  of  the 
cochlea.  —  Scaln  vedibidi,  the  inferior  spiral  cavity  of  the 
cochlea. 

ScALA  (Snrg.)  a  certain  instrument  to  reduce  a  dislocation. 

SCALA'DO  (Mil )  in  the  Spanish  Escalnda,  in  the  Italian 
Scnlata  ;  the  mounting  a  wall  of  a  fortified  place  with 
scaling  ladders. 

SC.\'LA1M  (Laxi')  or  ad  sealant,  a  phrase  made  use  of  in 
paying  money  into  the  exchequer,  where  '10s.  6d.  told  for 
a  pound  sterling. 

SC.VLD  (Poet.)  a  name  given  by  the  northern  nations  to 
their  bards,  whose  employment  it  was  to  celebrate  great 
exploits  in  verse. 

SCALE  (Math.)  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle, or  of  any  right  line  drawn  or  engraved  upon  a  ruler. — 
Plain  scale,  or  diagonal,  serves  to  represent  any  numbers 
or  measures,  the  parts  of  »  hicli  arc  equal  to  one  another. 

Sc,\LE  of  miles  (Geng.)  a  scale  for  measuring  the  distance  of 
one  place  from  another. 

Scale  (f  the  gamut  (Mas.)  a  kind  of  diagram,  consisting  of 
lines  and  spaces,  whereby  an  artificial  voice  or  sound  may 
cither  ascend  or  descend.  This  term  was  first  applied  to 
the  arrangement,  made  by  Guido,  of  the  six  syllables  ut, 
re,  tni,  fa,  sol,  la,  and  bears  this  name  from  scala,  a  ladder, 
because  it  represents  a  kind  of  ladder,  by  which  the  voice 
or  in^trument  rises  to  acute,  and  descends  to  grave.  This 
enumeration  of  the  diatonic  sounds  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  Tctrachord.     [vide  Mnsic^ 

Scale  <f  notation  (Arith.)  the  order  of  progression,  on 
which' any  system  of  arithmetic  is  founded;  as  the  binary 
scale,   the  decenary  scale,  &c. 

Scale  of  relation  (Algeb.)  a  term  denoting  the  relation  of  the 
terms  of  recurring  series  to  each  other. 

Scale  (Perspect.)  or  front  scale,  a  right  line  in  the  draught 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  line,  divided  into  equal  parts, 
representing  feet,  inches.  Sec. — Plying  scale  is  a  right  line 
in  the  draught  tending  to  the  point  of  view,  and  divided 
into  unequal  parts,  representing  feet,  inches,  &c. 

TO  Scale  the  gnns  (Gun.)  to  clean  the  inside  of  a  ship's 
cannon  by  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  powder,  which 
serves  to  drive  out  any  scales  of  iron  that  may  adhere  to 
the  sides. 

SCA'LEBOARD  (Print.)  vide  Printing. 

SCALE'NE  (Math.)  or  scalenons  triangle,  a--/.::>.<if'<'i  Tfiyav, 
a  triangle,  whose  sides  and  angles  are  all  unequal. — Scalene 
cylinder  or  cone,  one  whose  axis  is  oblique,  or  inclined 
to  its  base. 

SC.-VLE'NI  (Anat)  three  muscles  of  the  thorax,  so  called 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  sides. 

SCALl'NGA  (Archieol.)  a  stone-quarry,  or  rather  a  pit  of 
slates  for  covering  houses. 

SCA'LING-LADDER  (Her.)  vide  Ladder. 

SCA'LLION   (Bot.)  a  kind  of  small  onion, 

SCA'LLOP  (Con.)  a  sort  of  oysters,  a  division  of  the  genus 
Ostrea  of  Linnaeus,  which  have  their  valves  furnished  with 
ears. 

SCALLOP-SHELL  (Her.)  vide  Ei^callop. 

SCA'LLOPED  (Bot.)  vide  Repandns. 

SCALP  (.'Inat.)  the  skin  that  covers  the  scull  bone. 

SCALPE'LLL'M  (Surg.)  a  scalpel,  or  common  dissecting 
knife. 

SCA'LPRUM  (Surg.)  a  Scalping  Iron,  or  denticular  raspa- 
tory, used  in  trepanning,  and  in  scraping  corrupted  flesh 
from  the  bones. 
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SCA'LY  (Bot.)  vide  Sqtiamosiis. 

SCAMI'LLI  impares  (Archil.)  blocks  which  serve  to  rai.-e 
tlie  other  members  of  any  pillar. 

SCA'M.MA  {Aid.)  ir;;au,u.=<,  the  plot  of  ground  marked  out, 
as  tlic  space  within  which  the  exercise  of  leaping  wat 
carried  on.     Cal.  Aiirelian.  dc  jSIorb.  C/irou.  1.  2,  c.  I. 

SCAMMO'N'IA   (Bot.)  <ry.u:j,i,.<.,n^.,  by  Nicandtr  ^i^vp^  °'''='- 

ft-r-tnc,  Scainniony  ;    a   resinous  milky  substance,  which   is 

obtained  from  the  Cimrulrnlu.t  scaiiitnoiiiri  of  Linnaeus.     It 

is  of  a  nauseous  smell,  and  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste. 

ScAMMONiA,  in   tlie  Latin    Sftuv.mojiiunt,  is  also  the  name 

of  tlie  plant  from  which   this  juice  is  obtained.     Thco- 

plniisl.  Hist.  I'lnnt.  1.  <),  c.  10;  Nknnd.  i:;  Jle.rip/inn>i . 

el   Scliol.  ill   Nicaiid.   ]Jio.icoi:   1.  l,  c.  171  ;  I'liii.   1.  l-l, 

c.  16. 

SCAMMOXI'TES  (Med.)  tr:cK./,«,«i'r«?,  wine  impregnated 
wiih  scammony.     Diosror.  \.  o,  c.  8j  ;  Plin.  I.  14-,  c.  16. 

SCAMMO'NIU'M  {Bot.)  vide  Scammonia. 

SCA'M.MON'Y  {B"l.)  the  C'-nvnlvulus  scnmmniiia  of  Lin- 
naeus, from  which  a  resin  is  extracted,     [vide  Scaminntiia] 

SCAM.MOZZrS  Itiilt^  {Mcc/i.)  a  two-foot  joint  rule  fitted 
for  the  use  of  architects. 

SCA.MKU.M  cddiicum  {Aichanl.)  a  ducking-stool. 

ScAiMNUM  Ilippncratis  {Surg)  an  instrument  about  six  yards 
long,  mentioned  by  Orilin.iiiis  de  Mncliin. 

TO  SCAN  (Poet.)  to  measure  a  verse  according  to  the 
number  of  its  feet. 

SCANDALUM  magnatum  (L<ixv)  an  offence  done  to  the 
person  of  any  peer,  or  great  officer  of  the  realm,  by  scan- 
dalous words  or  reports,  &c. ;  also  the  writ  that  lies  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  thereon. 

SCA'NDENS  (Brit.)  climbing,  an  epithet  for  a  stem ;  ctiulis 
scandeiis,  a  stem  requiring  support  in  mounting,  whicli  it 
commonly  docs  by  means  of  a  clasperer  tendril,  as  in  the 
Everlasting  Pea,  and  many  other  leguminous  plants. 

SC.'\'NDUL^E  (.'Int.)  wooden  planks  which  formerly  served 
as  a  covering  for  houses.    I'itriiv.  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Plin.  1. 16,  c.  10. 

SC.'VNDULA'KII  {Ant.)  the  artificers  who  made  the  scan- 
dul(C. 

SCANT  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  wind  when  it  be- 
comes unfavourable  to  a  ship's  course,  after  having  been 
fair  or  large. 

SCANTELLA'TUM  (Med.)  a  denudation  of  the  glans  of  tlie 
penis  when  the  prepuce  will  not  draw  over  it. 

SCA'NTLIN(j  (Mcrli.)  the  measure,  size,  or  standard,  by 
which  the  dimensions,  cS-c.  of  things  are  to  be  determined. 
The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  dimensions  of  any 
piece  of  timber  with  regard  to  its  breadth  and  thickness. 
ScANTi-iN(i  is  also  the  name  of  a  piece  of  timber,  as  of 
quarterings  for  a  partition,  &c.  All  quartering  under 
five  inches  square  is  termed  scantling. 

ScANTMN'G  (Mnson  )  the  size  of  the  stones  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness. 

.SCA'PEM1:NT  (.Va//.)  a  general  term  in  Clock-work  for 
the  manner  of  communicating  the  impulse  of  tlie  wheels  to 
the  pendulum. 

SC.\PE.C;f)AT  (Bihl.)  the  goat  wliich,  according  to  the 
Levitical  Law,  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  solemn  ex- 
piation.    I.rvil.  xvi.  .•>,  6. 

SC^'PHA  (Aunt.)  from  c^x^J? ••,  a  bkiff,  or  boat ;  the  excava- 
tion or  cavity  of  the  anricula,  or  External  Ear,  between 
the  helix  and  the  antiliehx. 

.SoAi'iiA   (.int.)  TKn^'.,  a   skill',  or  little  boat,  formed  out  of 
one   piece  of  wood,  whidi  was  attached  to  larger  vessels, 
and  employed  in  cases  of  necessity. 
Ihir.  Cunn.  od.  'i. 

'I'linr  me  lilr.'mh  /iivisiVin  s'npVc 

Aura  J'tnt. 
Cccs.  de  Bel/.  Call.  1.  1.,  c.  20  ;   Cic.  dc  Invent.  1,  2,  c.  .51  : 
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Fell.  1.  1,  segm.  9,  c.  3  ;  Petron.  c.  62;  Aul.  Cell.  1.  10, 
c.  2.5;  Seliijf.  de  Mi/ii.  imv.  1.  I,  c.  ,'!,  ice. 

SCAPIlE'PHOUl  {Ant.)  cr.K^.if'ifei,  a  name  given  to  strangers 
residing  at  Athens,  because,  at  the  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thena.'a,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  little  vessels  called 
<ry.it.(piti,  which  by  some  have  been  rendered  spades,  but 
more  commonly  little  ships.  Poll.  I.  ,'},  segm.  51  ;  Ihir- 
focnition  ;   Metirs.  Led.  Attic.  1.  ^,  c.  !). 

SCAPHl'DIUxM  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Silpha,  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  which 
have  the  lip  horny,  jaw  bifid. 

SCAPIirS.MUS  {.int.)  a  mode  of  punishment  formerly  ia 
use  among  the  Persians,  which  consisted  in  locking  up  a 
man  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  bored  to  the  size  of  his  body, 
with  apertures  for  his  head  and  face;  in  which  situation 
he  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  having  the  parts  of  his  body 
that  appeared  anointed  with  honey  and  milk  to  invite  the 
flies  and  wasps.  It  is  said  that  a  person  could  live  forty 
days  in  this  horrible  condition. 

SCAPHITA  (.int.)  the  manager  of  the  scapha;  a  term  used 
only  by  Demetrius  Phalerius.     Gijrnld.  dc  Xavig.  c.  18. 

SCAPHbl'DES  OS  (Anal.)  vide  Xaviculnre  os. 

iiCA'P[JL.\  (Aiiat.)  the  Shoulder- Blade,  a  bone  which  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  a  triangular  figure.  Of  the  three  sides 
of  the  scapula,  the  posterior,  which  is  the  longest,  is  called 
the  bn\is  ;   its  other  two  sides  are  the  cnslir. 

SCAPULA'HIA  {Surg.)  a  bandage  for  the  Shouldcr-P>lade. 

SCAPULA'KIS  {.inat.)  an  epithet  for  two  veins  ;  namel}', 
the  c-iternns  and  internus,  which  arise  from  the  muscles  of 
the  scapulas. 

SCA'PULAUY  (Ecc.)  a  long  narrow  piece  of  stuff  worn  by 
monks  and  nuns  over  the  rest  of  their  habit,  and  hanging 
down  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet. 

SC.\'PUS  {Arc/lit.)  from  (r«iiTT4i,  to  rest  upon  ;  the  shaft  of 
a  pillar. 

ScAPUS  (Bot.)  a  scape  or  shaft;  a  sort  of  stem 
bearing  the  fructification  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  The  scape  is  exemplified  in  the 
A'nrcis^us,   Pi/rola,  Hyacintlius,  Sfc. 

SCAR.\ILEUS  (Ent.)   a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  Coleopterous  Order,  having  the  antennec 
clavatc  ;   club  lamellate  ;  feelers  four  ;  Jore- 
slianlts  generally  toothed. 
Species.    Insects  of  this  tribe  are  well  known  .  f ,  ^ 

by  the  name  of  the  beetle ;  the  larva,  or  grub,  of  which 
has  six  feet,  is  annulate,  hairy,  and  vesicular  at  the  end 
of  the  abdomen. 

SCARF  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  sash  which  is  worn  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  down  the  right  side 

SCARF-SKIN  (Anat.)  the  first  and  outermost  of  the  three 
lamina  of  which  the  skin  is  composed,  which  is  full  of 
pores  for  the  discharge  of  all  moisture. 

SCA'RFINCi  (Cnrpent.)  or  scarphing.  the  junction  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  together  by  the  extremities,  so  that  the 
end  of  one  goes  over  the  end  of  the  other.  The  joint  is 
called  the  .•icarf.  and  the  timbers  arc  said  to  be  scarfed. 

SCARUTCA'TION  {Surg.)  a  cutting  or  lancing  mostly 
Used  in  cupping. 

SCARIFICATO'RIUM  (Surg.)  a  instrument  with  a  number 
of  jjoints  set  in  a  |)lane,  which  are  all  struck  into  the  part 
at  once  in  scarifying. 

SC'.\'RIOLA   (But.)  ihc  Lnctiicn  sea riola  of  Linnpcus. 

SC-ARIO'SUS  (Bot.)  scariose,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  leaf, 
a  perianth,  and  a  neclary  :fol in m  .■icario.siim,  a  leaf  of  a 
dry  substance;  perianthium  scariositm,  a  perianth  hIiIcIi  Is 
tough,  thin,  and  membranous,  as  in  Slatice  armeria,  or 
Thrift,   Centnuren  ola.\tijolia,  &c. 

SCA'RIOUS  (iXat.)  dry  and  rigid  as  if  dead. 

SCA  RITES  (Min.)  a  "precious  stone  resembling  the  scarus 
in  colour.     Plin.  1.  'o7,  c.  11. 
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SCARLATI'NA  (Med.)  the  Scarlet  Fever,  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class  Pyrcxice,  Order  Exati- 
ihcmntn, 

SCA'ULET  iBol.)  an  epithet  applied  to  several  plants,  as 
the— Scarlet-Bean,  tlie  P/ia.teolus  of  Linnaeus. — Scarlet- 
Cardinal -I'lower,  tl;e  Lobelia  cnrdinali^. —  Searlet-Convol 
villus,  the  Ipomccii  coccinea. — Scarlet-Horse-('liesnut,  the 
.Pavia. — Scarlet-Jasmin,  the  Bi<yno!iia- — Scarlet-Lupin,  a 
species  of  the  Lnthynis.  —  Scarlet- Tj'chnis,  a  species  of 
Li/c/uiis. — Scarlet  Oak,  the  Qiierciis  rubra. 

ScAHi.Er  (.Vdi.)  in  Italian  sarlalo,  French  ecearlalc ;  a  bright 
red  colour. 

Scarlet  Fcx-er  (Med.)  a  fever  so  called  because  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  scarlet  eruption  on  the  skin  in  patches. 
[vide  Scarlatinal 

ScARLiir  Grain  (C/iem.)  another  name  for  the  Cochineal  or 
Keriiics. 

SCARP  [Fort.)  the  slope  of  that  s.idc  of  the  ditch  which  is 
next  to  the  place,  and  looks  towards  the  field. 

SCAKPE  (Her.)  in  Freneli  escliarpc,  an  ornament  much  in 
use  nith  commanders  in  the  field,  which  is  usually  called 
a  scarf,  and  is  worn  fVom  the  left  shoulder  across  the  body, 
and  so  under  the  arm  on  the  riglit  side.  It  cuntain.s  half 
the  bend,  as  in  tlie  figure;  and,  as  it  is  always  sinister, 
it  need  not  be  mentioned  in  blazon. 

SC.-^'RUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order, 
having  strong  bony  processes  instead  of  teeth  ;  gill-mem- 
brane tive-raved,  lateral  line  mostly  branched. 

SCATCII-.AIOL'TH  (Man.)  a  bit-mouth  difftring  from  a 
cannon-mouth  in  this,  that  the  cannon  is  round,  and  the 
scatch-niouth  oval. 

SCA'VAGE  (La-a-)  from  the  Saxon  ]-cevian,  to  show;  a  toll 
or  custom  exacted  b}'  mayors,  sherift's,  &c.  of  merchant 
strangers  for  wares  showed  or  offered  to  sale  within  their 
liberties,  by  statute  9  Hen.  8. 

SC.\'VEXGERS  (L«7i)  from  the  Saxon  j-cavan,  to  scrape ; 
persons  chosen  by  the  parish  annually  to  see  that  the  streets 
be  cleansed  from  the  dirt. 

SCEAT  (Com.)  a  small  coin  among  the  Saxons  equal  to  four 
farthings. 

SCEITH.MAN  (Archaol.)  a  pirate. 

SCELOTRY'BE  (Med.)  pains  of  the  leg,  which  usually  at- 
tend a  scorbutic  habit. 

.SCEMDR/E  \'ALLI  (Bot.)  the  Vitis  indica  of  Linna;us. 

SCE'XA  (.-int.)  irr.i;»',  a  partition  assigned  to  the  actors,  and 
reaching  quite  across  the  stage.     At  first,  it  was  decorated 
with  boughs  agreeably  to  the  ancient  simplicity; 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  1,  v.  195. 

lUk.  quas  tulrrant  tiumtrosa  palnlia  frondes 
Simpticittr  posita ;  scena  sine  arte  J'uit. 

but,    as   luxury   increased,    the   decorations   increased   in 

>r,lendour. 


R,: 


immauesque  eohimnas 

■  exciJunl,  scenh  decora  uilafulur 


The  scene  was  divided  into  several  parts ;  namely,  fifmrna-i, 
brontium,  the  place  underneath  the  floor  to  hold  the  mate- 
rials for  making  thunder  ;  i-io-«)i>.ijt,  episcenium,  the  place 
at  the  top  for  the  machines  ;  Tafzo-s^y.oi,  parascenium,  the 
Tiring- Uoojn,  a  place  behind  the  scenes,  wherein  the 
actors  dressed  and  adorned  themselves;  TTfca-iLhio',  proce- 
nium,  the  Stage ;  i/Toirxi;>.oK,  hi/posccnium,  a  partition  under 
the  pulpit  for  the  music.  According  to  Servius,  the  scene 
was  made  so  as  to  be  versa! His,  i.  e.  capable  of  turning 
round  ;  or  diiclilis,  fit  for  drawing  up.  A'itruvius  distin- 
guished theatric  scenes  into  three  kinds ;  namely,  tragic, 
comic,  and  satyric  ;  the  first  of  which  was  adorned  with 
stately  edifices,  the  second  with  private  buildings,  and  the 
third  with  rustic  ornaments. 
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SCENOGRAPHIC  Projection  (Pcrspect.)  the  transcription 
of  any  given  magnitude  into  the  plane  which  intersects  the 
optic  pyramid  at  a  proper  distance. 
SCENO'(jRAPHY  (Aichit.)  cr«,:v6vp <?•'«,   the  representation 

of  a  building  or  fortress  with  its  shadows  and  dimensions. 
ScEso<;RAPHY   (Per.sjiecl.)  that  side  which   declines  from,  or 
makes  angles  with,  a  straight  line  imagined  to  pass  through 
the  two  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes  ;  and  is  gene- 
rally called,  by  workmen,  the  return  of  the  faresi'^hf. 
SCENOPE'GIA  (Theul.)  another  name  for  the  Jewish  feast 

of  tabernacles. 
SCI-.'PTllE  (Her.)  the  emblem  of  royal  authority,  is  some- 
times  borne   in  coat  armour,  but  more  frequently  on  the 
,    coin?  of  sovereigns,      [vide  Coinage,  Plate  3  J.] 
SCEPTKUM   (Ant.)    the   Sceptre,    a  ro}-al  staff  borne  on 
solemn  occasions  as  a  badge  of  regal  autho- 
rit}'.      It  is    of  greater   antiquity  than   the 
crown,  and  is  represented  on  many  medals, 
)iarticularly  of  the   Roman  emperors,  where  I 
it  is  made  symbolical  of  the  greatness  of  the  ' 
empire,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  re- 
presents  Rome  bearing,    in   one   hand,    the 
sceptre,  and,   in   the   other,   a  globe,   on  v.hich   stands  a 
figure  of  victory.      Tristan.  Comment.  Hist.  vol.  i. 
ScEPTRU.M  (Bot.)  the  Pedicularis  sceptnim  carulininn  of  Lin- 

nx'us. 
SCEURA-MAUTNA     {Dot.)    the    Avicennia   tcmeidosa   of 

Linn.Tus. 
SCl'.U'RU.M   (Archivol.)  a  barn  or  granary. 
SCHADAVELI  KELA'NGU  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the 

A.^pnra'rns. 
SCHADiDACA'LLI  (But.)  the  Euphorbia  of  Linnaeus. 
SCH.ETFERA  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  4-  Tetrandria, 

Generic  Character.  CAh.  perianth  four  or  five-leaved.^ 
CoR.  petals  four,  lanceolate  ovate. — Sta.m.  in  the  male; 
Jilaments  four,  —  PiST.  in  the  female  ;  germ  roundish ; 
styles  two  ;  stigmas  bifid. — Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seeds 
solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs. 
SCHA'FFA  (Archccol.)  a  sheaf,  as  schaffa  sagittarum,  a  sheaf 

of  arrows. 
SCHA'GERI-COTTAM  (Bot.)  the  Grewia  of  Linnreus,  a 

slirub. 
SCHA'RPENNY  (La-,v)  a  small  duty  paid  by  tenants  that 
they  might  be  excused  from   penning  up   their  cattle   in 
their  lord's  pound,  to  whom  the  dung  belonged. 
SCHE'DULE   (Laxv)  a  scroll   of  paper  or  parchment;   an 
inventory  of  goods,  lease,  or   other  deed,  which  contains 
some  particulars  left  out  in  the  main  writing. 
SCHEFFLE'RA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  C\a%s  o  Pentan- 
dria.  Order  6  Decagi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  very  small. — Cok.  petals 
five,  oblong. —  Stasi.  filaments  five,  filiform;  anthers 
roundish.  —  PisT.  geri>i  inferior;  sti/lcs  eight  or  ten; 
stigmas  simple. —  PEit.  capsn/e  ten-celled  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Schejjlcra  digitata  of 
Linna?us. 
SCHEME  (Math.)  the  representation   of  any  geometrical 

figures  by  lines. 
Scheme   (Mas.)  a  term  used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  the 
varieties  arising  from  the  different  positions  of  tones  and 
semitones. 
Scheme  (Astrol.)  the  representation  of  the  celestial  bodies 
in  their  proper  places  for  any  moment,  or  any  astrological 
figure  of  the  heavens  called  schema  cceli. 
Sche.me  Arches  (Archit.)  vide  Arches. 

SCHE'REN  Silver  (Laiv)  or  shearing  silver,  money  paid 
formerly  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  by  a  tenant  for  the  liberty 
of  shearing  his  sheep. 
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SCHERO'MA   (Mi'il.)  a  dryness   of  tlic  eye  from  the  want 
of  the  hichrjnial  fluid,  which  produces  the  sensation  as  if 
sand  or  grit  were  in  the  eyes. 
SCHERU'BALA  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Illecehrum  of 

LinniL'us. 
SCHERUNAM-CO'TTAM  {Bol.)  the  Cluijtia  of  Linnxus. 
SCHEHU-PAIU'TI  (Bot.)  the  Hibiscus  rosa  dnensis. 
SC'HERZA'NDO  [Mus.)    an  Italian  word  signifying  in  a 

sportive  style. 
SCHE'SIS    (Rhet)    <rx^<r>:,    in   Latin  adfictio ;    a   figure   of 
speech  wherehy  a  certain  affection  or  inclination  of  the 
adversary  is  feigned  on  purpose  to    be  answered.      Jul. 
Ru/iiiiiin. 
ScHESis    {Med.)    ''■yj'i-u,    the  habit    or   constitution    of  tlie 
body,  as  it  is  flesliy  or  lean,  hard  or  soft,  thick  or  slender. 
SCHE'TIC   (Med.)  er;i;i7-iicoc,  an   epitliet  for  disorders  which 
are   not   so    deep  rooted,    but  what  they  may   be   easily 
cured. 
SCHETTI  (Bol.)  the  Iioi-a  cocciiiea  of  Linnceus. 
SCHEUCHZE'UIA  (L'oi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hex- 
nitdria.  Order  5  Trigijnia. 

Generic  Character.  CxL.  perianth  six-parted — Con.  none. 
— Stam.  Jilameuls  six. — PisT.  germs  three,  ovate  ;  stijles 
none;  4//i^mns  oblong — Per.  capsules  as  many  as  there 
arc  germs ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Scheuch:eria  palustris, 
seu  Juncus,  a  perennial. 
ScHEucHZERiA  is  also  the  name   of  the  Anlliericum  cali- 

culatiim. 
SCHIDA'CEDON  (Med.)  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  a  bone. 
SCHI'LLA  (.4rchmol.)  a  little  bell  used  in  monasteries. 
SCHl'LLITIN  (Chem.)  the  bitter  principle  of  squills. 
SCHINOrUES   (Bot.)  the  Fagara  trajodcs  of  Linnaeus. 
SCHINUS    [B<.t.)    a  genus   of  plants,    Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  9  DecfDidria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five  - — Stam.  in  the  males;  fdamenis  ten  ;  aidhcrs  round- 
ish.— PisT.   in   the  females;  ^fcn»  roundish ;  s/;y/p  none; 
stigmas  three,  ovate. —  Per.  ieov/ globular;  seed  solitary. 
Species.     The  two  species  are  the — Schinus  molle,  Len- 
tiscns,  seu  JMolle,  Peruvian  I\Lis tic-Tree. — Schinus  areira, 
seu  Piperudeiidron,  Brazilian  Mastic-Tree. 
Schinus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Fn^ara  pteruta  et  tragodes. 
SCHI'REMAN   (Archccol.)  a  sheriff. 

SClll'REMOT  (Archccol.)  the   solemn  meeting   of  all   the 
free   tenants  and   knights  in  a  county  to   do  fealty  to  the 
king,  and  to  elect  a  sheriff. 
SCH1KR()'.AL\    (Med.)  vide  Schirrhonia. 
SCHIS.MA  (Mus.)  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  small  in- 
terval equal  to  the  half  of  a  conmia,  or  the  eighteenth  part 
of  a  tone. 
SCIIl'STUS   (Min.)    (ryjio;  >'^^'i,    a  metallic   stone    of  the 
colour  of  stone ;  the  virtues  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  fltcinatites.     Dioscorides  says  that,  when  diluted  in 
woman's  milk,  it  fills  up  a  cccloma  of  the  eyes.     Dioscor. 
1.  5,  c.  1  !.3  ;  Flin.  1.  3G,  c.  21  ;  Gal.  de  Fac.  Simpl.  Med. 
1.  9,  &c. 
8(THT-E'LII   (Bot.)  the  Sc^amum  orientate  of  Linnaius. 
SCH.MIDI.'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S  Octandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  two-leaved. — Cor.  ;j^- 
tnh  four. —  Stam.  ^filaments  eight;  anthers  roundish. — 
Pl."?T.  germs  two,  pcdicelled ;  styles  bifid  at  the  top ; 
stigmas  simple.  —  Per.  berries  two,  subglobular  ;  teeds 
solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  SihmldeHit  raeemosa, 
Rhus,  Usuliis,  Toxicodendrnm,  .seu  Kobbe,  is  a  tree. 
SCIKENA'NTHUS    {Bot.)     the    Andropogon    schwnanthus 

of  Linnajus. 
SCIKENOBArES  (Ant.)  in  ihoLaUnfunambidus,  a  ropc- 
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dancer.     Cic.  ad  Fam.   1.  8,  ep.  1  ;   Juv.   Sal.  3    v   77- 
Apul.  Flor  ' 

SCIUENOI'DES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Scirp„s 
SCHCEXOPRA'SUM    (Bot.)    the  Allium  schoenoprasum  of 

Linnaeus. 
SCH(EiNUS    (Anl.)    TX'.'yo'.,    a    long   measure    among  the 

Greeks,  equal  to  two  parasangs,  or  sixty  stadia. 
SciKENus  (Bot.)  Tzo-^'^u  a  plant,  so  called  from  ^x",  to 
hold,  because  it  was  much  used  in  binding  things,  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  juncus,  a  jungendo,  i.  e.  from  joining. 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  13;  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c  5'>  • 
Pliu.l.2\,c.lS.  '     "' 

ScHffiNus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus   of  plants,  Class 
3  Trinndria,  Order  1  JSIonngijnia. 

Generic    Character.        Cal.  glumes    chaffy,   one-valved. 

Cor.  none. — Stam.  Jilaiyients  three,   capillary  ;   anthers 
oblong,  erect. — PiST.  ^c/n;  ovate;  style   brislle-shaped; 
.stigma  bifid. — Per.  none;  seer/ single. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Schcenns  ma- 
riscus,   Scirpus  tnariscus,   sou  Cyperus,  Prickly  or  Long- 
rooted  Bulrush. — Schoenus  nigricans,  seu  .Juncus,   Black 
Bogrush. —  Schoenus  nifus,    ]5rown  Bogrush, — .Schoenus 
J'uscus,    Brown    Bogrush. — Sch(i;nus    compressus,    Carex, 
seu  Ci/perella,   Compressed  Bogrusli,  &c. 
SCHOE'PFIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  incrusting  the  germ  at 
bottom. —  CoK.  one-petalled,  bell-shaped. — Sta.m.  Jila- 
ments  five;  anthers  twin. — Pist.  germ   turbinate;    style 
cylindrical;    stigma  capitate,    bifid. — Per.   drupe    with 
one-celled  nut;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  single  species,  the  Sehoepjia  americana,  seu 
Cardomum,  is  a  tree. 
SCHO'LIUM   (Lit.)     (ntoAi3»,  a  commentary  or  annotation, 
particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  Greek  commentaries  on 
the  Greek  writers. 
ScHoLiu.M  (Math.)  a  remark  introduced   as  it  were  inciden* 

tally  on  any  proposition  before  treated  of. 
SCHONGA-CU'SPI  (Bot.)  the  Clituria  tcrnata  of  Linnxus. 
SCIIOO'NER  (Mar.)  in  French  goC-lettc,  a  small  vessel  with 
two  masts,  which  is  generally  a  fast  sailer,  and  is  employed 
in  commerce  when  expedition  is  particularly  needful. 
.SCI-IORl'GEUAM  (Bot.)  the  Cliloria  of  Linnaus. 
SCHORL  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  found  generally  crj-stallized 
in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  ;  and  also  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  similar  rocks. 
SCHO'RLITE  (Min.)  a  species  of  schorl. 
SCHOTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,  Class  10  Dccandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic    Character.      Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  CoR. 

petals  f\\e STAi.i.   filaments    ten,  awl-shaped;    anthers 

oblong.  —  Pl'?t.    germ    oblong  ;    style   filiform  ;   stigma 
simple. — Per.  legume  pcdicelled ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  single  species  is   the  Schutia  speciosa,  Theo- 
dora, seu  Gunjacum.  I 
SCHOUANNA-ADA'MBOU    (Bot.)    the    Convolvulus  pes  \ 

capnv  of  Linnrcus. 
SCIIRADE'RA    [Bot.)    a  genus    of  plants,    Class  6   IIe.t- 
andria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  a  superior  rim. — Cor.  thick,  one-  . 
petalled.  —  STAM._/;7(7!;iCH/.?  scarcely  any  ;  anthers  five  or  I 
six. — Pi.sT.  germ  inferior;  .style  shorter  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla;  stigmas  two,  thick. — Per.  berry  one-celled; 
seeds  very  many. 
Species.      The   species   are  parasitical   shrubs,    as   the — 
Schradera  capitala,    seu   Urceolaria. — Schrudera  ceplia- 
loles. 
SCIIRA'NOKIA  (Bot.)  the  Glossopctalum  of  Linna;us. 
SCIIREBI'.'KA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  C\a.si2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 
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Generic   Charnder.     Cal.  inferior. — Cor.  one-pefalled. — 
Stam.   filaments    tn'o,   short ;    anthers   oblong.  —  PisT. 
germ    supeiior ;    style  a  litUe   longer    than    the   tube; 
stigma  bifid. — Per.  capsule  pear-shaped;  seeds  lour. 
Species.     Ihe  single  species,  the  Hchrebera  swietenioides  is 
a  large  timber  tree  of  India. 
SCHUNDIA  PA'XA    [Bat.)    the   Capreola  urens  of   Lin- 
naeus. 
SCHUXU'MPI  VA'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Cisstts  latifolia  of  Un- 

naeus. 
SCHWALBE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    Cla.-;s  I*  Didi/- 
namia.  Order  1  Aiigiospermin. 

Generic  Character.     Cal. /jf r/«n//i  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
*    '      petalled,    ringent. — Sta.m.  Jilaments  four  ;    anthers  in- 
cumbent.—  PisT.    germ   roundish;    style    in    the    same 
situation   with  the  stamens. — Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds 
very  man)-. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Sc/m-albcn  Americana. 
SCHWEXKENFE'LDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
5  Pcntandria,  Order  1  Motiogi/nia. 

Generic    Character.     Cal,  invr/lucre   four-leaved ;  /;f)7«n//( 
one-leaved.— Cor.  one-petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  five; 
anthers  incumbent. — Pist.  fft'n»  inferior ;  st'/le   filiform; 
stigmas  five. — Per.   berry   globular,    five  celled ;    seeds 
very  many. 
Species.     The    species    are    climbing    shrubs,    as   the — 
Schi':cnl-fcldin  hirta,  cincrea,  aspcra,  SjC, 
SCH\VA'X-P.'\N   (Arith.)  a  Chinese  instrument  composed 
of  a  number  of  wires,  with  beads  upon  them,  which  are 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  to  assist   in  forming  com- 
putations. 
SCHWEXKI.A  {Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria 
Order  1  jSIonogyuia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — isT am.  filaments  five;  anthers  tivo,   ovate. — 
Pi  ST.  n'frm  globular  ;  s?j//t' simple  ;  stigma  ohtasc. — Per. 
c.';/)(;(/c  compressed  like  a  lens;    seeds  very  many,  and 
very  small. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Schivenkia  Americana,  a 
biennial. 
SCHY'BUM  (Bot.)  the  Gundelia  of  Linnxus. 
SCI.^DE'PHOR.i:  (Ant.)  <ry.i:ci\i-:;=c>,   the  female  strangers 
at  Athens,  who  were  obliged  to  carry  umbrellas  over  the 
heads  of  the  free  women,  at  the  celebration   of  the    Pana- 
thenoca  to  defend  them  from  the   weather.     .-Elian.  Var. 
Hia,  1.6,  c.  1. 
SCL'EX.\   (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order, 
having  i\\shead  covered  with  scales;  scales  strongly  fixed  ; 
dorsal  fins  two. 
SCI'AGRAPHY  (Archit.)  <ry.ixyfy.(pM,  from  a-Kly.,  a  shadow, 
and  vca?a,   to  describe,   signifies  generally  the  first  rude 
draught  of  any  thing;  but  particularly  the  draughts  of  the 
section,  a  building  taken  in  its  length  or  breadth. 
Sciagraphy  (.-htron.)  the  art  of  finding  out  the  hour  of 
the  dav  or  the   night  by  the  shadow   of  the  sun  or  the 
moon. 
SCIATHE'RICUS  (Dial.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 

dialing. 
SCI.-V'TIC  .Irferi/  (Anat.)  or  Ischiatic  Artery,  a  branch  of 
the   internal   illiac. — Sciatic   Ner-ce,   or   Ischiatic  Serve,  a 
branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves. — Sciatic  Vein,  the 
vein  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in  the  thigh. 
SCIATIC-CRESS   ^But.)  the /iem  of  Linnsus. 
SCI'E'RIA  (.-int.)    ir«ii..'i!,  or  o-xi-p,  an  Arcadian  festival  in 
honour   of    Bacchus,    which  was   so    called   because   the 
image  of  the  god  was  carried  v-i  in  ntiK^i,  under   an  um- 
brella.     At  this  festival    women   were   whipped  like  the 
Spartan  bovs,  with   great   severity,    in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  tiie  Delphian  oracle. 
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SCI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Ileiandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    none.  —  Con.    prtnli    six.  — 
St.\m.  Jilaments   six,    awl-shaped ;    anthers    oblong. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  simple. — Per.  capsule  sub- 
ovate  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  bulbous,  as  the — Scilla 
maritima.     Pancratium,     seu     Ornithogalum,     Officinal 
Squill. — Scilla   Lilio-hyacinthus,  seu  Hyacinthus,    Lily- 
rooted   Squill. — Scilla  amoenii,   Xodding  Squill. — Scilla 
bifulia.  Two-leaved  Squill. — ScUla  antumnalis,  seu  .4n- 
tiiericum,  Autumnal  Squill.     Dod.Pcmpt.;   Clus.  Hist.; 
Bauh.Hist.;   Bauh.   Pin,;  Ger,   Herb.;    Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;    Rail  Ilixt.  ;    Toi.rn,  Inst.  SfC. 
Scilla  is  also  the  name  of  the  Aletris  of  Linnaeus. 
SCILLON  EORTE  (Ant.)  <r;.aAa.  iofzi.,  i.  e.  festival  of  sea- 
onions  ;  or  a  game  at  which  youths  beat  one  another  with 
sea-onions,  and  he  who  obtained  the  victory  was  rewarded 
by  the  gymnasiarch  with  a  bull. 
SCIME'IER  (.Mil.)  vide  Scymitnr. 

SCrXCUS  (Ziol.)  o-)--..'-;;,    the  Scink  or   Skink,  au  animal 

of  the  lizard  tribe,  the  Lacerta  scincus  of  Linnaeus,  which 

was  formerly  reckoned  diuretic  and  alexipharmic.     Diosc. 

1.  2,  c.  71  ;  'Plin.  1.  2S,  c.  8  ;  Gal.  de  Simplic.  1.  1. 

SCIXTI'LLA  VENERIS  i.Med.)  a  resolution  of  the  limbs, 

or  deprivation  of  motion  from  a  venereal  cause. 
SCI'OMAXCY  (.Int.)  <rK.su,x.riix,  from  fr-x,  a  shadow,  and 
/*«>ri.a,  divination;  a  divination  by   means  of  shadows,  a 
calling  up  of  ghosts. 
SCl.MPO'DIUM     (Ant.)     a-y.iU.^clc:,    or    (r:'./«-<s:,    a    sort    of 
small  low  couch,  on  which  onlj'  one  person  could  rest. 
Aristopli.  Sub. 

Ka-tli^;  rcii'ii   "Ti   T«  i!fo»  irr.iiJ.-oS'x, 

It  was  used  among  the  Romans  by  those  who  were  weary 
or  indisposed.  I'oll.  Onom.  1.  10,  segm.  .OS;  Gal.  -ifi  rS 
-fc'/taa-Kuv;  Aul.  Gell.  1.  19,  c.  10;  CVt'iH.  Alex.  Pcedag, 
i.  2,  c.'i;  Schol.  in  Aristoph. ;  Hesychiiis  ;  Suidas ;  Ety- 
mol.  Magn. 

SCI'OX  (Bot.)  a  graft,  or  young  shoot  of  a  tree. 

SCIO'PTIC  (Mech.)  from  <rxiW,  a  shadow,  and  o.T-^y.a-,  to 
see  ;  a  sphere  or  globe  of  wood  with  a  circular  hole  through 
it,  and  a  lens  placed  therein. 

SCIOTHE'RIC  tilescope  (^.Mcch.)  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment for  adjusting  the  time  by  means  of  the  shadow. 

SCl'RA  (.-Int.)  (T'-ifoc,  or  Scirrophoria,  o-mffj^s^fi^,  a  festival  at 
Athens,  so  called  either  from  Scira,  a  borough  of  Attica, 
or  from  int.'fs',  the  umbrella  which  was  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession. It  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  ?Jinerva,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Ceres.  Poll.  Oiiom.  1.  7,  segm.  171- ;  Schol. 
in  .-Iristophnn.  Conciun.  ;    Harpucration  ;    Suidas. 

SCI'RE  FACIAS  (Law)  a  writ  calling  upon  any  one  to 
show  cause  why  judgment,  that  has  been  pa.sied  at  least  a 
year,  should  not  be  executed.  Old,  Xat.  Brev.  151. — 
Scire  ^  feci,  the  return  of  the  sheriff  on  a  scire  facias,  that 
he  hath  caused  notice  to  be  given  to  the  party  against 
whom  scire  facias  was  issued. 

SCrUEWYTE  (in;i)  the  annual  tax  or  prestation  paid  to 
the  sheriff  for  holding  the  assizes  or  county  courts. 

SCIRO'CCO  (Xat.)  a  hot  suffocating  wind  in  some  parts  of 
Italy. 

SCIRO'NA   (Xat.)  autumnal  dew. 

SCI'RPICES  (.\Jech.)  instruments  with  teeth  like  a  saw  for 
plucking  up  weeds. 

SCIRPO-CYPERUS   (Bot.)  U\e  Scirpiis  ocularis. 

SCIRPOIDES   (Bot.)   the  Scirpus  holosclucnus  of  Linnaeus. 

SCI'RPUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
3  Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  spike  imbricate  all  round.— CoR. 
none;  STAM.Jilanienls  three. — Pisr.  germ  very   small; 
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stijlc   filiform;    stigmns  three,    cnpillary.  —  Per.   none; 
secii  one. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  the — Scirpus pnhi^tris, 
seu  Jiiiicus,   Marsh  Creeping   C'lubrush.  —  Scirpu.i  ncicn- 
Inris,  Ci/penis,  Marhcusjiincns,  seu.fnncflln,  Least  C'hib- 
rush. — Scirpus  lacusliis.   Tall  ('lub-rush,   or  IJullrusli. 
— Scirpu!;  /loloschoenns,  seu  Hnloscliorinis.    Brm/i.  Jlist.: 
Ratih.    Pin.;     Ger.   Herb.;    Park.    T/icat.    But.;     Unii 
Hist.  ;    Tnnni.  Inst. 
SCIKKHO'NES  [Med.)  small  cutaneous  lice. 
StTimOPHO'itlA  (.-hit.)  vide  Scirn. 

SCIKKOIT-IO'UION   (Chmn.)  <rx.pp.?i,p.«,  the  last  month  in 
the  -•Vthenian  year,  answering  to  part  of  May  and  June. 
It  was  so  called  from  the  feast  Scinophorin. 
SCIHKHO'SIS   (.Med.)  vide  Scirr/ms. 

SCI'RIiHUS  {Med.)  a  hard  tumour  of  some  gland,  mostly 
without  any  sensation. 

Sciiiiuius  is  a  genus   of  diseases.    Class   Locales,  Order 
'J'uiiiorcx,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
SClTAMrNE.E    (Bol.)    the  name  of  the  third  Order  in 
Liniupus'   Fragmentf,,  and    of   the  eighth   in   his   Natural 
Orders,  comprehending  spicy  pleasant- flavoured  plants. 
SCITK   (.'Ircliicol.)  another  word  for  seat  or  situation,  now- 
spelt  ■•iite. 
SCIU'RIS  (Rot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  CIp.ss  2  Diaruhin,  Order 
1  Munogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cki..  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.one- 
petalled. — Sr  au.  JUamenfs  two,   short;  anther.^  oblong. 
— PiST.  o^r^m  five-cornered;  sllgnia   tliree-lobcd. — Pick. 
capsules  five  ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Sciin-is  aromatica,  seu 
Hapiitia,  a  shrub. 
SClU'liUS  (Zoul.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  MffOT,v!n//V/,  Or- 
der Glires. 

Generic  Character.     Fore-feet   two ;  grinders  upper  five  on 
each  side,  lower  four ;  clavicles  perfect ;  tail  long  and 
hairy ;  ivhishrrs. 
•  Species.     Of  this  genus,  well   known  in   English  by  the 
name  of  the  Squirrel,  the  principal  s|)ecies  are — Sciunis 
vidgarii,  or  Common  Squirrel. —  .Sciariis  volans,  the  Fly- 
ing Squirrel. — Scinrus  vulpinns,  the  Cat-Squirrel,  &c. 
SCL.^'RM.'V  (Rot.)  the  Salvia  horminium  of  Linnaeus. 
SCLAV'O'NTC   (Gram.)   one   of  the   mo.^t  extensive  among 
the  Northern  languages,  which  was  spoken  from  the  .Adri- 
atic   to    the    North   Sea,    and  from   the   Caspian   Sea   to 
Sa.xonv.     [vide  /llphabcf} 
SCLEIIA'NTIIUS  (Rot.)  a  genus   of  plants.   Class  10  Z)c- 
cnndria,  Order  2  T)i/gijnia. 
Generic  Character.    C\L. perianth  one-loaved. — CoR.none. 

—  ST.\u.Jilnnients  ten,  awl-shaped;  anthers  roundish. — 
VisT.  germ   roundish;  sti/lcs   two,  erect;  s//g-/H«i  simple. 

—  Pek.  none;  .?cerf  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  the — Scleranthus  nnniius,  Knnvel, 
seu  Poli/gonnm,  an  annual,  and  the  Scleranthus  perennis, 
Alchimclla,  seu  Saiifraga,  a  perennial. 
SCLE'lllA  (Hot.)  a  genus   of  plants.    Class  21    Monoecia, 

Order  'i  'I'riandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  glume  from  two  to  six-valved. — 
Colt,  in  the  mates,  glumes  man^' ;  in  the  female,  none. — 
Stam.  in  the  mi\\vs, Jilament.<i  solitary,  or  three;  anthers 
linear. —  Pist.  in  the  females,  ;;;r)Hi  roundish  ;  .!<j//f  fili- 
form; stigmas  rcflexed. — Peu,  none;  seed  nut,  subglo- 
bular. 

Specir.i.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  grasses,  as — Scleriajla 
gellum,  seu  Carex. — Scleria  lithosperma,  .Scirpus,  Cypcrus, 
seu  Kailtn-l'ullen. 
SCLHUOCA'UPUS  (Rot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syn- 

genesia.  Order  3  Polygamia  pnistanea. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  of  six  leaflets. — Con. 
compound  radiate,  proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  tubu- 


lar, of  the  females  ligulate. — Stam.  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites,/;YrtJncH^s  five  :  ani/iers  five — Pist.  in  the  herma- 
phrodites, germ   oblong:  style   filiform;   stigma   none. 

Peu.  none;  sec/s,   in   the   hermaphrodites,  solitary ;  re- 
ceptacle convex. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Sclrrocaipus  africantis, 
an  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
SCLEUO'.MA  (.\led.)  or  .■ic/r-ro •»/.«,  from  ^-xAuJj,  to  harden; 

a  hard  tumour,  or  induration.     Gal.  Def.  Med. 
SCLEKOPHTHA'LMIA    (Med)   from    ^y.>.m,    hard,    and 
i'if-j.>.uji!.,  an  eye ;  an  inflammation  of  the  i^e  attended  with 
hardne.<s  of  the  parts. 
SCLEIIOSA'RCO.VIA  (Mfr/.)  from   <r;:>.;fo-.  hard,  and  <ri(. 

y.viKx,  a  fli'shy  tumour;  a  hard,  carnous  abscess. 
SCLERO'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Scleroma. 

SCLEROTICA  (Med.)  Scleroties;  hardening  medicines. 
ScLEUoTicA  tunica  (Anat.)   Sclerotic   Coat;  the  outermost 

coat  of  the  eye,  of  a  white  colour,  dense  and  tenacious. 
SCLERO'TIS  (Anat.)  vide  Sclerotica  tunica. 
SCLOPET.'V'RIA  ntjiia   [Med.)  arr/riehwtade ;  a  ;)reparation 

made  of  sage,  nuigwort,  and  mint,  distilled  in  wine. 
SCLOPETOPLA'GA   (Med.)   from   sclopetum,  a  gun,  and 

plaga ,  a.  wound  ;  a  gun-shnt  wound. 
SCORO  (Med.)  the  rasped  powder  of  h.trtshorn  and  ivory. 
SCO'LEX  (Ent.)  a  genus   of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Intcstina,  having  the  body  gelatinous,  and  variuu.sly  shaped; 
the  liead  prehensile  and  retractile. 
SCO'LIA    [Ent.)   a  genus  of  insects   of  the   Hymenopteraus 
Order,   having  the  mouth  wxlh   a  curved  sh.irp  mandible; 
antenna:  thick,  filiform. 
SCOLLV'SIS   (Med.)   from  o-xoA.i'c',  to  twist;  a  distortion  of 

the  spine. 
SCO'LOPAX  [Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  GralUe. 
Generic    Character.      Ri'l   roundish;  nostrils  linear;  y?jcf 

covered  ;  feel  four-toed. 
Species.     T  he  species  are  distinguished  in  English  by  the 
names  of  the  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Curlew,  &c.  as — Scolo- 
pax  rnsticnla,  the  Woodcock. — Scolop:ix  minor,  the  Little 
Woodcock. — Scol'ipax  galtinago,  the  Common  Snipe. — 
Scolnpax  major,  the   Great   Snipj.  —  Scolopa.r  arijuatii, 
the  Common  Curlew. — Scolopax  phccopus,  the  Whinibrel. 
— Scolopax  gallinula,  the  Jack-snipe. — Scolopax  glottis, 
the  (Jreen-shank. — Scolnpax  ealidris,  the  Red-shank. — 
Scolopax  limosa,  the  Lesser  Godwit. — Scolopax  icgocc- 
phala,  the  Common  Godwit. 
SCOLOPE'.XDRA  (AV  )  ,7«p,»-r4«,  a  flat  slender  worm  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  the  bite  of  which  is  venomous.     Dios- 
corides  speaks  of  the   species   called   the  Scnlopendra  ma- 
rina.    Diuscor.   I.  2,   c.   16;   Plin.  \.1[),  c.  \ii;   Oribas.  dc 
Morb.  Curat.  1.3,  c.  69 ;  Act.  Tctrah.  1,  serm.  1  ;     .T.gineK 
1.  .5,  c.  3 ;  Actuar. 
ScoLoi'ENDUA,  in  the  Linnean  sy<tem,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  Apterous  Order,  having  the  antennce  setaceous ; ytr/oi 
two,  filiform;  lip  toothed;  legs  nu:r,erous. 
St'OLOi'EsnuA  (Hot.)  the  Ophioglossum  of  I.inn:fus. 
SCOLOPE'NDRIL'.M  (Rot.)  the  A^plenium  Scohpeiidriiim. 
SCOLO'PIA  (Rot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  1  Alonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C Al..  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
three  or  four. —  Stam. Jfilaments  numerous  ;  anthers  linear. 
—  V I  ST.  germ  roundish;  style  cylindrical;  stigma  thick- 
ened.— Peu.  berry  roundish;  seeds  si.x. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Scolopia  p:isilla,  Limonia, 
seu  Mains,  a  shrub  of  Ceylon. 
SCOLOPOMACH.E'RION  (Surg.)  from  .rv.=>„;-ar,  a  wood- 
cock, and  //.«jj«)fa«»,  a  knife  ;  an  incision-knife  shaped  like 
a  woodcock's  bill. 
SCOLOSA'NTHUS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4.  Te- 
Irandria,   Order  1  Monngyr.ia. 
Generic  Character.     Cai,.  perin)dk  ojie-lcaved. — Con.  one- 
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petalled — SrAM.filamcTits  four,  erect;  nnihers  linear. — 
PisT.  n-en«  inferior  ;  .>Y/y/e  capillary  ;  stigmas  two,  small. 
— Per.  drupe  subglobular  ;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Scolosanthus  versicolor, 
seu  Cutesben,  a  shrub. 
SCOLYMOCE'PHALA     {Bol.)    et   Scolymoceplndum,    the 

Proien  cnnocarpn  of  Linnaeus. 
SCO'LYMUS  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia, 
Order  1  Po/i/gamia  let/iudis. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  common,  imbricate Cor.  com- 
pound, imbricate. — St Ayi.  Ji/onienis  five;  aat/ier  cylin- 
drical.— PisT.  ge>nt  oblong  ;  stj//e  filiform;  stigmas  two, 
reflected. — Per.  none;  cali/x  unchanged;  seeds  solitary; 
receptacle  chafiy. 
Species.      The  species  are  the — Scnli/miis  macidatus.  Spina 
iutca,  seu  earduns.   Annual   Golden  Thistle.  —  Scolijmus 
hispanicus,  seu  Chrysanthemus,  Perennial  Golden  Thistle. 
Dod.  Pempl.;   Clus.  Hist.;  Baiih.  Hist.;  Ger.  Herb. ; 
Raii  Hist. 
ScoLYMUS  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cynara  scolymus,  &fc. 
SCO'MBEll  (Ic/i.)  (nc<j«5f05,  in  Italian  Macarello,  or  Scnmhro, 
in   French  le  Macreaii,  in  English   Mackerel,  is  a  fish  well 
known  both  to  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.     Strab.  1.  '.i ; 
Plin.  1.9,  c.  15. 
ScoMKER,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  the  Thoracic 
Order. 

Generic  Character.     Head  compressed;  body  smooth;  la- 
teral line  carinate  behind ;  dorsal  Jin  and  tail  are  spurious 
fins. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  the — Scomber  scombera. 
Common  Mackerel. — Scomber  thi/nnus,  the  Thunny. 
SCONCE  (Fort.)  a  small  fort  built  tor  the  defence  of  some 

pass,  or  river. 
TO  Sconce  (Cus.)  a  term  particularly  used  at  the  Universit)' 
of  Oxford,  for   setting   up   so   much   in   the  butlery  book 
against  a  student's  name,  by  way  of  a  fine  for  the  trans- 
gression of  any  law. 
SCOOP  (Mech.)  a  wooden  shovel  for  lading  water  out  of  a 

ditch,  <S:c. 
SCOP.A'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tctrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled.  —  STAr.i.  filaments   four,  awl-shaped;    anthers 
simple.  —  PiST.  gertn  conical ;  style  awl-shaped  ;  stigma 
acute. — Per.  cnpstdc  oblong,  conical ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Scoparia  dulcis,  Pliytenoides, 
Cnpraria,   Samnloides,    Veronica,   seu    Tupcicava,  Sweet 
Scoparia,  an  annual. — Scoparia  arborea,  a  tree,  &c. 
Scoparia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Chenopodium. 
SCOPO'LIA    (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,  Class  .5  Pentandria, 
Order   1    Monogynia,  the  generic   character  of  which  is 
described  under  faidlinia. 
SCO'PUS    (Orn.)   a  genus  of  birds   of   the  Order   Gralla, 

having  the  bill  long;   nostrils  linear;  andject  four-toed. 
SCOKBU'TE.A  (Med.)  medicines  for  the  scurvy. 
SCORBU'TUS  (Med.)  a  modern  Latin  name  for  the  Schar- 
bock  of  the  Germans,  Skdrbyugg  of  the   Swedish,   and 
the  English  Scurvy  ;  a  well-known  disorder,  to  which  per- 
sons living  near   the  sea  are  most  exposed.     The  word  is 
in   all   probability  derived  from  schurf,    or  scurf,   the  in- 
crusted   part  of  an    eruption.     It  is   a  genus  of  diseases. 
Class  Ccichcxicv,  Order  Impctigines,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
SCO'KDK)  nf/iiiis  (Bot.)  the  Rhinanihiis  elephas  of  Linna;us. 
SCO'KUIUM  (Bot.)  the  Molucellajndescens  of  Linna?us. 
SCORDIO'TIS  (Bot.)  the  ls!epeta  scordi,.tis  of  Linna:us. 
SCORE    (Mus.)   the  original   draught  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition, in  which  the  several  parts  are  marked. 
Score   (Carpent.)   a  notch,   or   hollow,   cut   by  a  guage,  or 
chisel,  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  to  admit  another  projecting 
piece  of  wood  of  a  similar  shape. 
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Score  of  a  dead  eye  (Mar.)  the  hole  through  which  the  rope 
passes. 

SCORED  (Bot.)  cxaratus ;  an  epithet  for  a  stem  that  is 
marked  deeply  with  parallel  lines,  or  rather  grooves. 

SCO'RIA  (Me't.)  the  refuse,  or  useless  parts  of  any  sub- 
stance, as  the  dross  of  metals. 

SCO'RING  (Com.)  the  making  a  notch  on  a  tally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  an  account. 

SCORODO'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Scrophularia  scorodonia  of  Lin- 
narus. 

SCORODOPRA'SUM  (Bol.)  the  AlUnm  scorodoprastnn  of 
Linnneus. 

SCORODO-THLA'SPI  (Bot.)  the  Thlaspi  aliacenm  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SCORP^'NA  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order. 
Generic  Character.     Head  large,  aculeate;  eyes  near  each 

other  ;  body  thick  ;  dorsal  Jin  single. 
Species.     Fishes  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  Mediterranean 
in  shoals,  hide  themselves  among  the  sea-weed,  prey  on 
fish,  or  crabs,   and  when  touched  erect  themselves,  and 
wound  with  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

SCORPIA'CA  (Med.)  medicines  against  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents. 

SCO'RPII   SPERMA   (Bot.)  the  Eryngium  of  Linnaeus. 

SCO'RPIO  (Ant.)  the  name  of  an  ancient  military  engine, 
used  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  the  walls  of  a  town.  It  re- 
sembled the  balista  in  form,  according  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
celiinus,  consisting  of  two  beams  bound  together  by  ropes, 
from  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  third  beam,  called  the 
stylus,  so  disposed  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  let  down  at  plea- 
sure. On  the  top  of  this  were  fastened  iron  hooks,  whereon 
a  sling  was  hung  of  iron  or  hemp,  [vide  Militia,  Plate 
No.  I  (4-7)]  It  "was  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
scorpion,  when  its  long  beam,  or  tiller,  was  erected.  Civs. 
de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  7,  c.  2.5;  Liv.  1.  '26,  c.  47  ;  Vitruv.  1.  10, 
c.  15;  Senec.  Nat.  Qucest.  1.2,  c.  16;  Tertidl.  Scorpiac. 
c.  1  ;   Veget.  1.  4,  c.  22;  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  23,  c.  4. 

ScoRi'io  was  the  name  also  of  a  sort  of  scourge,  which  was 
furnished  with  small  spikes  that  lacerated  the  body  of  the 
suft'erer.     hid.  Orig.  1.  5,  c.  27  ;  Barlh.  Adv.  1.  4S,  c.  17. 

ScoRi'io  (Ent.)  Scorpion  ;  an  animal  well  known  both  to  the 
ancients  and  moderns.  It  has  eight  feet,  and  no  antennae, 
and  resembles  the  crab,  except  that  it  is  smaller,  and  of  a 
sooty  colour.  It  is  furnished  with  slings  that,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, are  very  venomous  ;  but  v.  hen  burnt  and  bruised,  it  is 
reckoned  good  for  curing  the  wounds  made  by  itself. 

Scorpio  (Aslron.)  the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  marked 
by  the  character  iti^.  He  is  fabled  to  have  killed  the  great 
hunter  Orion,  and  for  that  exploit  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  constellations.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  s.iid, 
that  when  Scorpio  rises  Orion  sets.  Ptolemy  reckons  21 
stars  in  Scorpio,  Kepler  10,  Tycho  IS,  Bayer  29,  Heve- 
lius  20,  and  Flamstead  1-4.  Aral.  Apparent,  v.  S5  ;  Hygin. 
Poet.  Aslron.  ;    Plol.  1.  7,  C  5. 

Scorpio  (Nam  )  the  Scorpion  is  represented  on  many  of  the 
consular  coins  or  medals,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mint  marks. 

Scorpio  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Apterous  Order, 
having  eight  legs;  besides  two  chelte ;  eiglit  eyes;  tv,o 
feelers;  lip  bifid;  antenna  none;  aw\  tail  terminated  by 
a  .sharp  sting  Insects  of  this  tribe,  well  known  in  English 
by  the  name  of  the  Scorpion,  have  a  slight  pungent  sling, 
which  is  not  dangerous,  except  in  hot  countries. 

SCORPIOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Myosotis scorpioides 
of  Linnaeus. 

SCORPION  (Her.)  this  animal  is  borne  either 
erect  or  reversed,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
"  He  bearetli  argent  a  chevron,  gules  between 
three  scorpions  reversed  sable,  by  the  name  of  I 
Cole." 
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SCO'RPION-GllASS    {Bot.)    the   Myosoiis   scorpwhhs    of 

Linnseus,  an  annual. 
SCO'IIPION-SENNA    {Bot.)   tlie  Coronilh  emirus  of  Lin- 

nxus. 
SCORPI'TES  [Min.)  a  precious  stone  resembling  the  scor- 
pion in  colour  and  shape. 
SCO R PI L 'HON  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Scorpiiirus. 
SCORPIU'KUS    (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Dia- 
dcljliia,  Order  4-  Dccandria. 

Generic  Cliaracter.  Cal.  iimlcl  simple  :  perianth  one-leaved. 
— Cor.  papilionaceous. — Sr am.  Ji/ame>its  diadelplious; 
anthers  small. — Pist.  ger7n  oblong  ;  slijle  bent  in  upwards  ; 
stit^ma  a  terminating  point  . — Per.  legume  oblong;  seeds 
solitary. 
Specict,     Thi  species  are  annuals,  as  the  —  Scorpiiirus  ver- 
mkulnta,  seu   Scorpioides,   Common  Caterpillar. — Scor- 
piurus  sideata,    seu   Campoides,    Furrowed    Caterpillar. 
Bod    Pempt.;    Ger.   Herb.;  Park.    Theat.  But.;    Rail 
Hist.  iVf. 
.ScoRPiuRUs  is  also  the  name  of  the  Elisia  ni/ctelea. 
SCO'RPIUS  (Bot.)  the  Genista  Insitanica  of  Linna;us. 
SCORTE'A  (Bot.)  the  Coccolobea  puiescens  of  Linna;us. 
SCORZONE'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syiige- 
nesia.   Order  1   Poli/gnmia  yEqtiuli.s. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  common  imbricate. — CoR.  com- 
pound imbricate  ;  proper  one-petalled. — Sr am.  Ji/aments 
five;  aH//ifr.s  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  s/ye  fili- 
form;  stigmas  two,  reflexcd. —  Per.  none;  .sec^/i  solitary ; 
receptacle  naked. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Scor- 
zoncra  hnmilis,    seu    Viperaria,   Dwarf  Viper's-Grass. — 
Scorzoncrn  tingitana,    Picridium,    Sonchus,    seu    Crepis, 
Poppy-leaved  Viper's-Grass. —  Scorzonera  angustifolia, 
seu    Trngopogon,    Narrow-leaved   Viper's-Grass. — Scor- 
zonera residijulia,  Leontodon,  seu  Chondrilla,   Spreading 
Viper's-Grass.      Clus.  Hist.;   Uauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.; 
Ger.   Herb.;    Park.   Thcnt.  Bot.;    Raii  Hist.;    Tourn. 
Instil. 
Scorzonera  is  also  the  name  of  the  Catananchc  grata. 
SCOUZONEROI'DES  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Scorzonera. 
SCOT  and  Lot  (Law)  a  customary  contribution  laid  upon 
all  subjects  according  to  their  abWity ..—  Scot- Ale,  or  Scotal, 
the  keeping  of  an  ale-house  in  a  forest  by  an  officer  of  the 
&&me.  —  Scot-Free,  or  free  from  paying  a  club  to  a  reckon- 
ing. 
SCOTCH-CO'LLOPS  (Cook.)  slices  of  veal  fried  after  the 

Scottli  manner. 
SCOTCH-Fl'R  (Bot.)  a  variety  of  the  Pinus  sylvcslris. 
SCOTCH-GRASS   (Bot.)  the  Panicidum  hirtellum  oi  Ux\- 

nicus. 
SCO'TIA    (Archit.)    a  semicircular  cavity   or  channel  be- 
tween the  tori  in  the  bases 
of  columns,  and  sometimes 
under  tlie  larmier,  or  drip 
in  llie  cornice  of  the  Doric 
order.    It  is  vulgarly  called 
the  casement,  but  sometimes 
■  the  trochilus,  and  is   com- 
inonly  described  by  forming  a  double  square,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 
SCO'TISTS  (Theol.)  a  sect  of  divines  so  called  from  Scntns, 
otherwise  called  .lolni  Duns,  or  the  Subtle  Doctor,  whose 
opinions  they  followed. 
SCOTODI'NIA   (Med.)  o-«ro;'..,a,  a  vertigo,   attended  with 
dimness  of  sight,  from  <r*irc<;,  darkness,  and  sVki,  a  vortex. 
SCOTO'.MI.V  (Med.)  from  T«-ro.,  darkness;  a  swimnung  of 
the  bead,  so  called  because  it  is  attended  with  dimness  of 
sight. 
SCOTS  (Law)  a  name  given  to  the  assessments  of  tiie  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 
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SCOTTA'RE  (Archa;ol.)  a  term  formerly  applied  to  tenants 

who  were  subject  to  pay  scot. 
SCO'TTERING   (Cus.)  a  custom  in  Herefordshire  of  burn- 
ing a  wad  of  pea  straw  at  the  end  of  harvest. 
TO  SCOUR  (Md.)  a  term  denoting  the  act  of  firing  a  quick 
and  heavy  discharge  of  ordnance  or  musketry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dislodging  an  enemy. —  To  Scour  the  length  of  a 
line,  or  to  scour  a  ffank,  tu  take  a  line  with  the  shot,  so 
that  every  bullet  which  comes  in  at  one  end  sweeps  all 
along  to  the  other. 
SCOU'RER  (Mil.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  ramrod. 
SCOU'RING   ( /V/.)  looseness  in  animals. 
SCOU'RINGS  (  i'et.)  gentle  purging  medicines  for  horses. 
SCOUT  (Cns.)  the  servant  who  goes  on  errands,  and  waits 

upon  the  students  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
SCOUTS  (iV/7.)  horsemen  who  are  generally  sent  out  some 
distance  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  to  discover 
the  enemy,  and  give  an  account  of  his  force  and  move- 
ments. 
SCR.V'TCH  IVork  (Paint.)  a  way  of  painting  in  fresco,  by 
preparing  a  black  ground,  on  which  was  placed  a  white 
plaster,  which,   being  taken  off  with  a  bodkin,  the  white 
appeared  through  the  holes,  and  served  for  shadows. 
SCR.A'TCHES  (Vet.)  chaps  between  the  heel  and  joint  of 

the  pastern  of  a  horse. 
SCREA'MER  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  bird  in  South  America,  the 
Palamedea  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  so  called  because,  when  it 
is  alarmed,  it  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  loud  and  con- 
tinued screaming.     It  makes  a  nest  of  mud,  shaped  like  an 
oven,  and  lays  two  eggs. 
SCREW  (Mecli.)  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  which 
consists  of  a  spiral  thread,  or  groove,  cut  round  a  cylinder. 
When  this  thread  is  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  the 
screw   is  called  a  male  or  convex  screrv  ;  but  when  it  is  cut 
along  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  any  round 
perforation,  it  is  called  a  female  screw,  and  sometimes  the 
box  or  nut.     [vide  Mechanics,   Plate  (-l-G)] 
SCREW-PINE  (But.)  the  Pandanus  odcratissimus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
SCREW-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Hclictcres  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. 
SCRIBE    (Theol.)    a  principal    officer  in    the  Jewish  law, 
whose  business  it  was  to  write  and  interpret  the  Scripture. 
The  Scribes  had  a  scat  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  were  con- 
sulted as  oracles  in  difficult  points  of  doctrine  and  duty. 
SCRl'BING  (Carpent.)  a  term  applied  to  the  edge  of  aboard 
when  it  is  fitted  to  the  side  of  another,  as  the  skirting  of  a 
room  is  scribed  to  the  floor,  which  is  done  by  scribing  oi 
marking  the  boards  with  the  point  of  the  compasses. 
SCRI'NIU.M   (.Int.)    a  desk   or  cupboard  in   which  paper.' 
were  kept,  particularly  such  as  related  to  allUirs  of  state 
Plin.  I.  7,  c.  2,5,  &c. — Scriiiium  dispositorimn,  the  office  oi 
chamber  where  the  emperor's  commands  or  orders  wert 
dispatched. — Scrinium  epislolariim,  the  office  of  those  whi 
wrote  the  emperor's  letters. — .Scrinium  libellorum,  the  office 
of  requests,  where  the  petitions  presented  to  the  emperor 
to  beg  some  favour  of  him,  were  usually  kept. — Scriniun 
memori(T,    a  place  where   minutes   were   kept,   to   put  at 
officer  in  mind  of  the   prince's  orders,   that  he  might  dis 
patch  letters  patent  at  large,    agreeably  to  the  same.— i 
Scrinium  vcstimentorum,  the  wardrobe  where  the  emperor':! 
clothes  and  robes  were  kept. 
SCRIP    (llcr.)   this  bag,  which  belonged  in  a 
))articular  manner  to  palmers  or  pilgrims,  has 
also  been  borne  in  coat  armour,  as  in  the  an- 
uexed  example.     "  l'"ield   argent,    a   chevron 
between  three  palmers,  scrips  sable,  the  tassels 
and  buckles  or,  bv  the  name  of  Palmer." 
SCRI'PTULUM  (./«/)  anothir  name  for  Scrupulum.  _; 

SCRI'VENER   (Law)    in    Italian  scrivano,   from  the  Lati 
scriba,  a  scribe  ;  one  who  draws  up  and  engrosses  writing ' 
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SCRI'VENERS,  Compnni/ of  [Her.)  the  scrive- 
ners were  incorporated  in  1616,  and  have  a 
master,  two  wardens,  twenty-four  assistants, 
and  thirty-eight  on  the  Hvery.  Their  arms 
are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Azure,  an 
eagle,  with  wings  expanded,  holding  in  his 
mouth  a  pinner  and  ink  horn  standing  on  a 
book,  all  (,r." 

SCROTA  [.'hit.)  an  old  sow,  with 
voung  ones,  is  one  of  the  symbols 
of  Home  on  medals,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  which  represents 
likewise  ^Eneas  bearing  his  father; 
the  Ilex,  or  oak.  referred  to  by 
Virgil  in  the  third  book  of  his 
^.neid.  and  the  gates  of  Troj'. 

SCKOBrCL'LUS  cordis  [Auat.)  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCRO'FL'L.A.  {Med.)  or  Scmphiila,  hard  glandules,  or  swell- 
ings of  the  glandules  of  the  neck  and  ears,  the  King's  Evil, 
a  genus  of  diseases,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Ckiss  Caclieiice, 
Order  Impctigines. 

SCROGS  (Her.)  a  term  used  by  the  Scotch  heralds  for  a 
small  branch  of  a  tree. 

SCROLL  {Archil.)   vide  Vclnte. 

Scroll  {Iler.)  the  label  wherein  the  motto  is  inserted. 

SCRO'LLUS  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  river  fish  found  in  the  Danube, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  perch. 

SCROPHULA'HL\  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14- 
Didi/nnnii'i,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cm. .  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jf/(jme7i<s  four  ;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  ovate  ;  ityle  simple ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule 
roundish  ;  seeds  verj'  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Scrnphularia 
nodosa.  Knobby-rooted  Figwort. —  Scrophularia  aquatica, 
seu  Eetunica,  Water  Figwort. — Scrophularia  xernalis, 
Lnmium,  seu  Giileop.^is  ;  but  the — Scrophularia  canina, 
seu  Ruia,  Cut-leaved  Figwort,  is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.l'in.;  Park.  Theat.  Hot.;  Raii  Hist. 

SCRO'TAL  hernia  (Med.)  a  protrusion  of  any  part  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  into  the  scrotum. 

SCRO'TOCELE  (.Med.)  a  rupture  of  the  scrotum. 

SCRO'TU.^I  (Anal.)  the  bag  which  contains  the  testes  of  the 
male,  consisting  of  two  membranes,  besides  the  scarf-skin. 
—  Scrotum  cordis,  the  skin  which  encompasses  the  heart. 

SCRU'PLE   (Ant.)  vide  Scrupulum. 

Scruple  (.Irith  )  a  small  weight,  equal  to  twenty  grains,  or 
among  the  goldsmiths  to  twenty-four  grains. 

Scruple  (Chrcn.)  a  small  portion  of  time,  namely,  the  1080th 
part  of  an  hour,  much  used  by  the  Chaldeans,  Jews,  and 
Arabs. 

SCRUPLES  Eclipsed  (Astron.)  that  part  of  the  moon's 
diameter  which  enters  the  shadow,  expressed  in  the  same 
measure  in  which  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is 
expressed. —  Scruples  irf  half  duration,  an  arc  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  described  by  her  from  the  beginning  of  an  eclipse  to 
its  middle. —  Scruples  of  immersion  or  incidence,  an  arc  of 
the  moon's  orbit,  which  her  centre  describes  from  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eclipse  to  the  time  when  the  centre  falls  into 
the  shadow.- — Scruples  of  emersion,  an  arc  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  which  her  centre  describes  from  the  first  emersion  of 
the  moon's  limb  to  the  end  of  the  eclipse. 

SCRU'TINY  (Laiv)  an  examination  of  suffrages  or  votes  at 
an  election,  for  the  purpose  of  a-certaining  their  validity. 

SCRL'TOI'R  (Mech.)  scriptorium,  a  sort  of  portable  desk 
fitted  up  for  holding  all  writing  materials. 

SCRU'TTLE   (Her.)  vide  irinnou-ing  Basf.el. 

SCU'DO  (Com.)  a  money  of  account,  and  also  a  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  different  value, 
from  '.',s.  to  6s.  sterling,     [vide  Money'] 
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SCUD  (.A/nr.)  a  name  given  by  seamen  to  the  low  and  thin 
clouds  which  are  most  swiftly  wafted  along  by  the  winds. 

TO  Scud  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  vessel  which  is  carried  preci- 
pitately along  before  a  tempest. 

SCULL  (Anal.)  the  cranium  or  bony  part  of  the  head. 

Scull  (Mil.)  the  head  piece,  without  visor  or  beaver,  that 
was  formerly  worn  by  the  cavalry. — Scull-cap,  a  sort  of 
helmet  that  covered  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Scull  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  short  oar,  the  loom  of  which  is  equal 
in  length  to  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  boat,  so  that  two 
may  be  managed  by  one  man,  one  on  each  side. 

TO  Scull  (Mar.)  to  force  a  boat  forward  by  means  of  one 
oar. 

SCU'LL-CAP  (Mil.)  vide  Scull. 

Scull-cap  (Bot.)  the  Scutellaria  of  Linna;us,  a  perennial. 

SCU'LLER  (Mar.)  a  boat  that  is  rowed  by  means  of  sculls; 
also  a  name  of  the  person  who  sculls  a  boat,  or  forces  it 
forward  with  a  single  oar. 

SCL'LLIOX  (Husband.)  a  drudge,  who  docs  the  meanest 
services  in  a  kitchen. 

SCU'LPTURE,  the  art  of  carving  figures  in  wood, 
stone,  &c. 

SCU'.MBER  (Sport.)  the  dung  of  a  fox. 

SCUNK  (Zool.)  vide  Skunk  or  Scincus. 

SCUNK-WEED  (Bot.)  the  Dracontium  Jcctidum,  a  peren- 
nial. 

SCUPPER-NA'ILS  (Carpenl.)  a  sort  of  nails,  with  broad 
heads,  for  fastening  canvass  and  leather  to  wood. 

SCUPPER-HO'SE  (.Mar.)  a  leather  pipe  or  tube  nailed 
round  the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering  when  the  ship  inclines  to  one  side. —  Scupper- 
plugs,  plugs  for  occasionally  stopping  the  scuppers. 

SCU'PPERS  (Mar.)  channels  cut  through  the  waterways 
and  sides  of  a  ship,  for  carrying  the  water  off  the  deck  into 
the  sea. 

SCURF  (Med.)  a  scaly  swelling  raised  in  the  skin  of  the 
head. 

SCU'RRULA  (Bot.)  the  Loranthus  scurrula  of  Linna;us. 

SCURVY   (Med.)  vide  Scorhutum. 

SCU'RVY-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Cochlearia  of  Linna;us,  a  pe- 
rennial, so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  the 
scurvy. 
SCU  T  (Sport.)  the  tail  of  a  deer,  hare,  or  coney. 
SCU'TAGE  (Law)  a  tax  granted  to  King  Henry  III.  for  his 

expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
SCUTA'GIO  habendn  (Law)  a  writ  to  tenants  wlio  held  by 
knight's  service,  to  attend  the  King  to  the  wars.     F.  N.B, 
83. 
SCUTA'RIUS  (.4nt.)  a  manufacturer  of  scutae  or  shields. 
Plant.  Epid.  act.  1,  seen.  1,  v.  35. 

Id  vidcndum  c^t,  ttt  materies  stippetat  scutariis. 

Veget.  1.  2,  c.  3. 

ScuTARius  was  also  the  name  of  the  soldier  who  attended 
the  prince.     Zosim.  1.  3,  c.  29. 
SCUTA'TI   (Ant.)  horsemen  so  called  in  the  Roman  army 

who  bore  the  scuta,  or  shield.     ./Elian  Tactic,  c.  2. 
SCU'TCHEOX  (Her.)  vide  Escutcheon. 
SCUTE   (Xum.)  a  nominal  French  gold  coin,  worth  Ss.  'id. 

which  is  mentioned  in  Hot.  Par.  I  H.6. 
SCUTELLA'RL\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Z>('(/y- 
nnmia.  Order  1  Gyntnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Sr. km.  Jilnments  four;  anthers  small. — Pist. 
gerrn  four-parted ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Per. 
none  ;  seeds  four. 
Sjiecies.  Plants  of  this  kind  derive  their  name  from  the 
form  of  the  calyx.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the 
Scutellaria,  seu  Cassida  oricntalis.  Yellow-flowered  .Skull- 
Cap. — .Scutellaria  galericulata,  Lysimachia,  seu  Tertia- 
naria.  Common  Skull-Cap. 
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Scutellaria  is  also  the  name  of  the  Panax  fruticosn. 
SCUTE'LLU.M  (But.)  a  diminutive  oi scutum,  a  buckler;  an 

■orbicular  concave  fructification  in  some  lichens,  with  the 

ed<je  all  round. 
SCU'TIFOUM  iv7r//7(7o-f   [Annt.)  vide  Thyroid  cartilage. 
SCU'TTLE  (Much.)  the  wooden  trough  in  a  mill  through 

which  the  flour  falls  into  the  tub. 
Scuttle  (Mar.)  in  French  ecoutillnn,  a  hole  or  small  hatch- 

Tvaj'  cut  in  the  deck,  or  sides  of  a  ship,  for  the  admission 

«f  light,  or  any  other  particular  purpose. — Scutlle-BiUI,  a 

cask  having  a  square  piece  cut  off  its  bilge.     It  is  used  to 

Jiold  the  fresh  water. 
TO  Scuttle  (Mar.)  in  French  Sahorder  un  vaisseau,  to  cut 

large  holes  through  the  bottom,  sides,  or  decks  of  a  ship, 

particularly  when  she  is  stranded  or  overset,  and  continues 

to  float  on  the  water. 
SCU'TULA  (Bnt.)  a  part  of  the  bark  of  trees  cut  in  the 

shape  of  a  target,  for  the  purpose  of  ingrafting.     Cat.  de 

Re  liuxt.  c.  42;  Columei.  1.  5,  c.  2  ;  Pliii.  1,  17,  c.  16. 
SCUTUM  (Ant.)    <r«<o?,   a  sort  of  buckler,  which   differed 

from  the  clypeus,  both  in  size  and  figure,  the  latter  being 

perfectly  round,  and  the  former  oblong. 

Virg.  A-ln.  1.8,  v.  662. 

Scntts  })roiecti  corpora  Uiiigis. 

Ovid. 

Jticla  suprr  galeus  scittaque  longa  siynant. 

It  was  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  skins.     The  wood 
most  commonly  used  was  the  willow. 
Theocrit.  Id.  16. 

'A;t^o//'£vei  (r«K£j(ro-i  (Ifx^^wx^   tTttotriv^ 

"Whence  the  Greek  poets  take  irtxt,  the  willow,  for  the 


Hiirijjid. 


Kficcvyi   T  «>  Oiv  a     inav   ^ix/iuy  x^fl. 


The  scuta  were  of  two  kinds,   ovaia  and  imbricata  ;   the 

former  of  which  were  plain  oval  figures,  the  latter  were 

-oblong,  and  bent  in  like  a  half  cylinder.     The  parts  of  the 

scutum  were  the  umbo,  or  Boss,  in  the  middle;  and  ansa, 

the  handle.     \\\i\c  Militia']     Pohjb.  1.6,  c.  26  ;    I'arro.  dc 

Ling.  Lat.  1.  \,  c.  24- ;  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  43  ;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  40  ; 

Ammian.  1.  2,  c.  2  ;    Vegel.  1.  2,  c.  15. 
ScUTU.M   (Aiiat. )  signifies  literally  a  shield  ;  but  is  applied  to 

the  kneepan  or  round  jjan  in  the  knee. 
Scutum  (Med.)  is  the  name  of  a  solid  stomachic  topic,  made 

in  the  form  of  a  shield. 
SCY'15.\LA    (Med.)    cxu/ixXci,   excrement    in   an   indurated 

state. 
SCY'LDWIT   (Laiv)  a  mulct  for  any  fault,  from  the  Saxon 

j-c\lt),  an  ofFenee,  and  ]>tti,  a  penalty. 
SCYLL/E'A  (Eut.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vcrme.<:,  Order 

Alotlusca,  having  the  Ao(/y  compressed  ;  mouth,   consisting 

of  a  terminal,  toothless  aperture  ;  teiitacula  three,  placed 

beneath. 
SCY'.MITAR  (Mil.)  in  the  Greek  aKH-axn;,  ,1  crooked  Persian 

sword. 
SCY'I'IIIFER  (Bol.)  i.  e.  cupbcaring;  a  name  for  a  division 

of  the  Lichens,  having  the  fructifications  in  an  elevated 

obconical  form. 
SCY'PIIUS  {.'\nl.)  a  large  bowl  or  drinking  vessel. 

Ilur.  Epud.  9,  v.  33. 

Ciipaciirres  offer  hue,  purr,  iciiplios. 

It  was  used  chiefly  in  offering  libations  to  Hercules. 

Virg.  yKn.  1.8,  v.  276. 

Ilerculed  frtr'i/i»r  oum  ptrpulus  itmbrA 

Vetat'itfiue  comas,  fotiitipte  iuuexa  pependit 
Kt  sacei-  implevit  deitrum  scyphus. 

rlin.  1.  3.3,  c.  2  ;   Macrob.  Salurnal.  1.  5,   C.  21. 
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ScYPHUS  (Anat.)  the  iitfuiidibulum,  or  tunnel  of  the  brain.    , 

SCY'RA  (Laiv)  a  fine  inipo.sed  on  all  who  neglected  to 
attend  the  Scyregemot. 

SCY'REGEMOT  (Law)  or  Shiremot,  a  court  formerly  held 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  Ealdennen,  where  all  laws 
were  given  in  charge  to  the  county.  It  was  held  generally 
twice  a  year;  but  in  the  reign  of  Canute  three,  and  in  that 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  twelve  times. 

SCY'TALE  Laconica  (Ant.)  irm;raA<,  a  close  method  of  cob-> 
veying  intelligence  much  practised  by  the  Lacedemonians. 
It  was  so  called  from  fkutc!,  a  skin,  because  it  consisted  of 
a  roll  of  parchment,  folded  round  a  stick  in  such  a  manner, 
that  none  could  read  it  but  the  general,  who,  by  applying 
it  to  a  staff  of  exacti)'  the  same  dimensions,  in  his  own  pos- 
session, was  thus  enabled  to  combine  the  otherwise  dis- 
jointed characters. 

ScvT.'VLE  (\iit.)  the  mii.i  arancus,  according  to  Columella, 
which,  by  the  Greeks,  is  called  aci/tale.  It  was  a  sort  of 
serpent,  the  bite  of  which  was  venomous.  Col.  1.  6,  c.  17  ; 
Plin.  1.  .S2,  c.  5. 

SCYTA'LIDES  (Anat.)  <rtcvra.h:ii!,,  the  three  small  bones  in 
each  finger. 

SCYT/IE  (Hiisbayid.)  in  Saxon  j-cvche,  from  xcindo,  to  cut; 
a  well  known  tool  for  mowing  grass  or  barley. 

Scythe  (Her.)  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms,  as  in 
the  annexed  example.  "  He  beareth  gules, 
three  scythes  in  pale,  barways,  argent ;  by 
the  name  of  Kemplei/," 

SCYTHICA  RA'DIX  (Bot.)  Liquorice. 

SCY'THROPS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
Order  Picte. 

Generic   Character.     Bill  large,   convex;    nostrils  naked; 
tongue  cartilaginous  and  split  at  the  po'mt;  feet  climbers. 

SEA  (Ge^ig.)  signifies  in  general  any  vast  tract  of  water,  but 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  certain  portions  of  the  ocean, 
which  are  denominated  either  from  the  countries  which 
they  wash,  or  from  other  circumstances,  as  the  Irish  Sea, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  &c. 

Sea  (Mar.)  a  term  used  frequently  by  sailors  to  denote  the 
state  of  the  waters  or  waves  of  the  sea,  as  "  A  long  sea," 
a  uniform  and  steady  motion  of  long  extended  waves.  "  A 
short  sea,"  waves  that  are  irregular,  and  broken.  "  A 
heavy  sea,"  when  the  waves  run  liigh  ;  so  likewise  "  There 
is  a  great  sea  in  the  otHng;"  "  'I'lie  sea  sels  to  the  south- 
ward ;  "  and  a  ship  is  said  "  To  head  the  sea,"  when  her 
course  is  opposed  to  the  setting,  or  direction  of  the  surges. 

SEA-ANE'MONE  (Kut.)  the  Aclinea  ancmonoides  of  Lini 
nacus,  a  ^^•orm,  of  the  Order  Molliisca. 

SE'A-HAXKS  (Husband.)  banks  erected  to  stop  the  tide 
from  overflowing  the  adjacent  land. 

SEA-BI'NDWEED  (But.)  the  Convolvulus  soldanella  of 
Linna-us,  an  annual. 

SEA-C.\'BB.'VGE  (Bot.)  the  Brassica  oleracca  of  Linnius. 

SEACARNA'TION  (/v'h/  )  the  Actinia  dianthus  of  Linnseus, 
a  worm,  of  the  Order  Mollusca. 

SEA-Cll.V.MOMILE  (Bot.)  the  Anthcmis  maritima  of  Lin- 
na:us,  a  perennial. 

SEA'-CHART(6Vrti;.)  vide  Chart. 

SEA-CHl'CKWEED  (Bot.)  the  Glnux  maritima  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

SEA-CO'LEWORT  (Bo/.)  the /i»H/n.«  of  Linnxus. 

SEA-DA'FFODIL  (Bot.)  tUe  Pancratium  maritimum  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  bulbous  root. 

SEA-DAl'SY  (Knt.)  the  Actinia  bcllis  of  Linnaeus,  a  worm, 
of  the  Order  Mollusca. 

SEA'-EAR  (Con.)  the  Hnleotis  of  Linna;us,  a  testaceouB 
animal,  so  called  from  its  car-shaped  shell. 

SEA'-FIG  (Knt.)  the  Alcyonium  Jicus  of  Linnxus,  a  zoo- 
phyte. 

SEA-FOX  (Ich.)  the  Squalus  vulpcs,  a  fish  of  the  shark 
tribe,  so  called  from  the  length  of  its  tail. 
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•SEA-GRAPE  (Bot.)  tlie  Coccolobea  of  Linnaeus. 

SEA'-GREtNS  (Mar.)  grounds  overflowed  by  the  sea  in 
spring-tides. 

SEAH  [Com.)  HHD,  an  Hebrew  measure,  about  two  gallons 
and  four  pints. 

.SEA'-HAUE  (Ent.)  the  Laplisia  of  Linnaus,  a  worm,  of 
the  Order  Mullusca. 

SEA-HE'ATH  {Bot.)  the  Fiaiikenia  of  Linnseus,  a  pe- 
rennial. 

SEA-HO'LL\  (Bot.)  the  Eri/nnium  vmritimum,  a  perennial 

SEAL  (Zncl.)  the  Plioca  of  LiiinfEus,  otherwise  called  the 
Sea-Calf,  an  animal  that  inhabits  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  skin  of 
this  animal,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Seal-!skin,  is  used 
in  making  watch-cases,  &c. 

Seal  (Mcch.)  any  impression  with  wax,  containing  a  device 
or  coat  of  arms  ;  also  the  metal  on  which  the  device  is  en- 
graven.— Fh/itig  seat,  the  impression  made  with  wax  upon 
the  outside  cover  of  a  letter,  under  which  fresh  wax  may 
be  put  to  close  the  envelope. 

Seal  (Law)  the  impression  or  device  which  is  put  to  any 
deed  by  way  of  ratification. — Great  seal,  a  seal  used  for 
the  united  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  some- 
times Ireland,  in  sealing  the  writs  to  summon  Parliament, 
treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  all  other  papers  of  great 
moment. — Privy  seal,  a  seal  which  the  king  uses  to  such 
grants  or  things  as  pass  the  Great  Seal. — Lord  privy  seal, 
a  great  officer,  who  keeps  the  king's  privy  seal,  and  is  by 
office  next  in  dignity  to  the  lord  president  of  the  council. 

TO  Seal  hermeticnlly  (Chem.)  is  to  stop  the  moutli  or  neck 
of  a  glass  vessel  with  a  pair  of  pincers  heated  red  hot. 

SEA-LA'VENDER  (Bot.)   the  Stalice  limonium  of  Linnajus. 

SEA-LAUREL  (Uot.)  the  Phyllantluis  of  Linnaeus. 

SEA'LER  (Laxv)  an  officer  in  Chancery  who  seals  the  writs 
and  instruments  there  made. 

SEA'LING  (Carpent.)  the  fixing  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  on 
a  wall  w  ith  plaster,  mortar,  cement,  lead,  &c.  for  staples, 
hinges,  joints,  &c. 

SEAM  (Com.)  a  certain  quantity  of  different  articles,  as  a 
seam  of  corn,  equal  to  eiglu  bushels  ;  a  seam  of  glass,  equal 
to  24  stone,  each  stone  5  pounds. 

Seam  is  also  the  name  of  a  large  fishing  net. 

SEA-MARK  (^Mar.)  a  conspicuous  object,  to  be  distin- 
guished at  sea,  which  serves  as  a  diicction  to  mariners. 

S^A-ME'DlyK  (Dot.)  the  .V<v//cv7-o  of  Linnaius,  a  peren- 
nial, growing  on  the  shores  of  the  ?.Iediterranean. 

SE.V.MEX  (.1/17;-.)  those  who  are  brought  up  to  the  sea  life, 
in  distinction  from  landmen. — Able-bodied  seamen,  those 
who  are  not  only  able  to  work,  but  well  acquainted  with 
their  duty  as  seamen.  Those  who  have  served  more  than 
seven  years  at  sea  are  rated  A.  B.  i.  e.  "  Able  bodied 
Seamen,"  on  board  the  ships  of  war. 

SEA-MONSTER  (Ich.)  the  Chimccm  of  Linna;us. 

SEAMS  (Vet.)  or  sci/ms,  are  certain  clefts  in  the  quarters  of 
horses,  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  foot,  or  their  being 
ridden  upon  hard  ground. 

Sfi.'i.Ms  (Mar.)  in  French  couliires  cntre  les  bordages,  the  in- 
tervals between  the  edges  of  the  planks  in  the  decks  and 
sides  of  a  ship,  or  the  places  where  the  planks  join  toge- 
ther.— Scams  (f  tite  masts,  the  openings  between  the  pieces 
that  compose  made-masts,  yards,  Sec.  into  which  oakum  is 
driven. —  Seams  nf  the  sails,  the  parts  where  two  edges  of 
canvass  are  laid  over  each  other,  and  sewed  down. 

SEAN-FISH  (C617?;.)  a  sort  offish  mentioned  in  statute  3 
Jac.  1,  c.  12,  which  are  probably  those  that  are  caught 
with  a  large  net,  called  a  sean,  or  seam. 

SE'AR-CLOTH  (Surg.)  or  cire-cloth,  a  particular  kind  of 
cloth  like  wax-cloth,  which  is  applied  to  wounds. 

SE'AR-LE.W'ES  (Bot.)  leaves  of  a  tree  withered  or  dead, 
as  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
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SEA-ONION  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Common  Squill. 

SEA-PE'.-V  (Bot.)  the  Pisiim  maritimum  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant 
growing  on  the  sea-coast,   but  cultivated  in  gardens. 

SE.-\-PE'N  (Ent.)  the  Penmdida  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal  of 
the  zoophyte  kind. 

SE'A-PIE  (Orn.)  the  IIcEmatopus  of  Linnsus,  a  bird  which 
inhabits  every  sea  shore,  and  feeds  on  oysters,  limpets,  &c. 

SEA-Pl'NK  (Bot.)  the  Ceraslium  rcpens  of  Linnaeus,  a  pe- 
rennial. 

SEAPOYS  (Mil)  native  soldiers  serving  in  our  army  in  the 
East  Indies. 

SE.-^-PU'RSE  (Ent.)  the  Alcyonium  bursa  of  Linnaeus,  an 
animal  of  the  zoophvte  older. 

SEA-PU'RSLANE  (Bot.)  the  Atriplex  of  Linnasus,  a  shrub. 

SE.'i'RCHER  (Lau')  an  officer,  whose  business  it  is  to  exa- 
mine, and  by  a  peculiar  seal  to  mark  the  defects  of 
woollen  cloth. 

Seakchfi;  (Mcch.)  an  instrument  used  by  cannon-founders 
for  discovering  any  flaws  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  &c. 

SEARCHERS  (Cus.)  women  who  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  all  deceased  persons  previous  to  their  burial. 

SE'ARCHING  (Surg.)  the  operation  of  introducing  a  me- 
tallic instrument  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  patient  has  the  stone  or  not. 

SE'.A-ROOM  (Mar.)  a  piirt  of  the  sea  sufficiently  distant 
from  the  shores  or  rocks  for  a  vessel  to  scud  about  without 
fear  of  being  wrecked. 

SE.^-SE'RPENT  (Ich.)  the  Murcena  ophis  of  Linnarus,  a  fish 
of  the  eel  tribe,  which  is  spotted,  and  spear-shaped. 

SEA-SIDE-GRA'PK  (Bot.)  the  Coccoloba  of  Linna-us. 

SEA-SIDE  LA'UREL  (Bot.)  the  Xylophylla  of  Linnieus. 

SE'A-SIDE-PFGEON-PEA  (But.)  the  Snphora  oi UimxMS. 

SEA'SONED  (Mil.)  an  epithet  applied  to  troops  that  are 
inured  to  a  particular  climate,  who  in  consequence  are  not 
so  soon  infected  with  endemical  disorders  as  raw  troops. 

SEA'SONIXG  (Carp.)  a  process  by  which  wood  is  rendered 
fit  for  building,  by  expelling  the  natural  sap. 

SEA'SONINGS  (Med.)  an  aguish  distemper  in  the  West  In- 
dies, to  which  persons  are  subject  on  their  first  going 
there. 

SEA'SOXS  (Astron.)  the  four  portions  in  the  year,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  signs  that  the  sun  enters  at  those 
periods,  namely,  Aries  for  the  Spring,  Cancer  for  the 
Summer,  Libra  for  the  Autumn,  and  Capricornus  for  the 
Winter,      [vide  Aitronomy'\ 

SEA-sT.-^R  (Ent.)  or  Star-fish,  the  Astcrins  of  Linnaeus,  an 
animal  inhabiting  the  sea,  of  the  Order  MoUusca,  so  called 
from  its  resembling  a  star  in  figure.  It  easily  renews  parts 
which  have  been  lost,  and  adheres  to  the  bottoms  of  ve.'^sels. 

SEA-THRI'FT  {Bat.)  the  Slatice  ol'  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

SEA-U'RCHIN  [Ent.)  the  Echinus  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal 
inhabiting  the  sea,  of  the  Order  MoUusca,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral armed  with  five  sharp  teeth,  whence  it  derives  its 
name. 

SEA-WEEDS  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  herbs  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  which  are  botanically  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Alga. 

SEA-WO'RTHY  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  vessel  which  Is  fit 
for  a  voyage. 

SEA'VY  ground  (Agric.)  a  ground  overgrown  with  rushes. 

SEAX  (.^Jil.)  in  the  Saxon  y-eax  ;  a  sword  made  like  a  scythe, 
which  was  used  b\  the  ancient  Saxons. 

SEBA'CIC  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  extracted  from  tallow. 

SEBADI'LLA  (Bot.)  vide  Cevadilla. 

SK'B.\R  (Bot.)  vide  Agallochiim. 

SE'B.-VTE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sebacic 

acid  with  different  bases. 
SEBESTE'NA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cordia  of  Linna;us. 
SEC.\'LE   (Bot.)    a   genus   of    plants,    Class   3    Triandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 
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Generic  Character.  Cal.  the  co'nmon  receptacle  lengthened 
into  a  spike:  glume  two-valved. — Con.  two-valved  ;  nec- 
tar;/ two-leaved. — 'ATAM.Jilaments  three  ;  anthers  oblong. 
—PisT.  germ  turbinate;  sl;/les  two,  reflexed  ;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  none;  seed  one. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  Rye,  or  Uye-Grass,  are  „ 

annuals. 
Sf.cale  is  also  the  name  of  the  Elymns. 
SEC.-V.MONE  (Bot.)  the  Periploca  of  Lin- 

na;us. 
SE'CANT  (Geom.)  any  right  lino  that  cuts 
another,  whether  a  riglu  line  or  a  curve, 
ns  in   the  annexed  figure,  wherein   the 
line  C  B  is  a  secant  of  tlie  arc  A  D  on 
the  angle  A  C  D. — Line  of  secants,  vide 
Line. — Figure  of  secants,  vide  Figure. 
SECE'SPITA   {Ant.)  an   oblong   iron    knife 
which  was  used  by  the  priests  at  the  sacri- 
fices.    Its   form  is  to  be  seen   on   coins,  as 
on   that    of  Julius   Caesar   in   the  annexed 
figure,  where  the  knife  is  represented  toge- 
ther with  the  ox  and  the  altar. 
SECE'SSION    [Med.)  the  going  off  of  a  disease  by  secre- 
tion. 
Secession  (Polit.)    another  name  for  the   breaking   up    of 

Parliament. 
SE'CHIUM   (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  9  Si/ngenaia. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
one-])Ctalled  ;  nectary  Xen  hollows  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lube. — Stam.  in  the  ma\es;  filaments  five,  connected 
into  an  upright  cylinder;  anthers  fariniferous. —  PiST. 
in  the  females;  germ  obovatc  ;  style  cylindrical;  itigma 
very  large. — Per.  very  large;  seed  one. 
Species,  The  single  species  is  the  Sechium  edule,  seu 
Chayota,  a  plant  of  the  Melon  tribe. 
SE'COND    (Astron.)  the  sixtieth   part  of  a  degree  in  any 

circle  of  the  sphere. 
Second  (Arith.)  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  in  time. 
Second  captain   (Mil.)  one   whose  company  being   broken, 

he  is  joined  as  captain  to  another. 
Second  dhch  (Fort.)  that  made  on  the  outside  of  the  glacis 
when  the  ground   is  low,   and   there  is  plenty  of  water. — 
Second  covert-ivay,  that  beyond  the  second  ditch. — Second 
Jlank,  vide  OlAirjue  Flan/c. 
Second  deliverance  (Laxu)  a  writ  lying   after  the   return   of 
cattle  replevied,  for  replevying  of  the  same  cattle  again, 
by  reason  of  some  fault  in  the  party  that  replevied.   F.N.B. 
OS. —  IVrit  of  second  iurcharge,  a  writ  which   lies  for   one 
who,  after  admeasurement  of  conuiion,  is  surcharged  for 
the  common  again. 
SECOND-SI'(;iIT  (Myth.)  a  quality  which  persons,  in  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  were  supposed  to  possess  of 
seeing  things  to  come  by  having  them  brought  before  their 
senses,  as  if  the  image  of  a  man  about  to  die  should  ap- 
pear before  another,  in  its  natural  shape,  in  a  shroud,  &c. 
SE'CONDAllY  (Law)  the  second  man   in   any   place,   he 
who  is  next  to  any  chief  oHiccr  ;  as  the  counter,  who  is  the 
next  man   to    the  sherilf.  —  Secondary  conveyances,    those 
which  serve  to  confirm,  alter,  or  restrain  some  other  con- 
veyance  precedent.  —  Secondary   we,    a    use   which   may 
change  or  shift   from  one  to  another,  as  if  a  man  makes 
a  feottinent  to  the  use  of  his  intended  wife  and  her  eldest 
son  for  their  lives;  upon   the  marriage,  the  wife  takes  the 
whole  use  in  severalty  ;  but,  on  the  birth  of  the  son,  it  is 
executed  jointly  in  them  both. 
Six'ONDAKV  circles  (Astron.)  all  circles  of  the  sphere  at  tight 
angles  to  others  ;  as  the  azimuths,  or  vertical  circles,  in 
respect  to  the  horizon  ;   the   meridian  and   hour   circles 
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in  respect  to  the  equinoctial — Secondary  planets,  another 
name  for  the  satellites. 

Secondary  Salts  (Chem.)  vide  Salts. 

SE'CRET.MIY  (Laxi:)  one  who  is  employed  in  writing- 
letters,  dispatches,  &c.  for  a  prince  or  private  individual. 

Secretary  of  State  (Palii  )  a  great  Otfieer  of  the  Crown, 
who  is  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  has  an  extraordinary  trust 
reposed  in  him.  At  first,  there  was  but  one  Secretary 
of  State ;  but  now  the  office  is  held  by  several,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  &c. 

SECHE'TION  (Chem.)  the  separation  of  one  fluid  from 
another  in  the  body  of  an  animal  or  vegetable. — Animal 
Secretion,  vide  Animal. 

SE'CTA  (Laxo)  a.  seijnendo,  i.  e.  from  following ;  the  suit,  by 
which  is  understood  the  witnesses  or  followers  of  the 
plaintiff. —  Sccta  ad  Curiam,  a  writ  against  him  who  re- 
fuseth  to  perform  his  suit  either  to  the  county  or  Court 
Baron. —  Secta  Curia,  suit  and  service  done  by  tenants  at 
the  court  of  their  lord. — Secta  facienda  per  illani  qu<e  hnbct 
eniciam  partem,  a  writ  to  compel  the  heir,  who  hath  the 
elder's  part  of  the  coheirs,  to  perform  service  for  all  the 
copartners.  Reg.  Orig.  1". — Secta  ad  niolendinum,  a  writ 
against  him  who,  having  used  to  grind  his  corn  at  tl)e 
mill  of  a  certain  person,  afterwards  goes  with  his  corn  to 
another  mill.  F.  N.  B.  12'2;  Reg.  Orig.  loS.— Secta  Re- 
galis,  royal  suit,  a  service  or  suit  by  which  all  persons  were 
bound  twice  in  a  year  to  attend  the  sheriff's  tourn.  It  was 
called  regalis  because  the  sheriff's  tourn  was  the  King's 
Leet,  wherein  the  people  were  to  be  obliged  by  oath  to 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King,  &c.  —  Secta  iinica  tantum 
facienda  pro  plurihus  hirreilitatibus,  a  writ  for  an  heir  whO' 
is  distrained  by  the  lord  to  do  more  suits  than  one. 

SE'CTIO  Cicsarea  (Surg.)  the  Cxsarean  operation,  [vide 
Ciesarean^ 

SE'CTION  (Geom.)  the  cutting  of  one  plane  by  another,  or 
of  a  solid  by  a  plane. — Conic  sections,  vide  Conic  Sections. 
— Angular  sections,  a  term  given  by  Vieta  to  the  analytical 
investigation  of  the  law  of  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
sines  and  chords  of  multiple  and  subraultiple  arcs.  Viet. 
ad  angul.  Sect.  Theorem. —  Vertical  section,  called  simply 
the  Section  of  a  building,  i.  e.  the  profile,  or  delineation  of 
its  heights  and  depths  raised  on  the  plan. —  Horizontal 
section  is  the  ichnography,  or  Ground  Plan,  i.  e.  a  section 
paralkl  to  the  horizon. 

Section  (Archit.)  the  draught  and  depths  of  a  building 
raised  on  a  plane. 

SECTIS  non  faciendis  (Latv)  a  writ  for  a  woman  who,  for 
her  dower,  ought  not  to  perform  suit  of  court.  Reg. 
Orig.  174'.  Also  for  a  ward  that  he  ma}'  be  freed  from  all 
suits  during  his  wardship. 

SE'CTOR  of  a  circle  (Geom.)  that  portion 
of  a  circle  comprehended  between  two 
radii  and  their  included  arc,  as  the 
figure  ABC  contained  between  the 
two  radii  A  C  and  B  C,  and  the  arc 
A  B.  Similar  sectors  are  those  which 
have    c<)ual   angles   included    between  C 

their  radii Sector  of  a   sphere,    the   conic  solid,    whose 

vertex  ends  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  and  its  base  is  the 
segment  of  the  same  sphere. — Sector  of  an  ellipse,  or  ('/«» 
hyperbola,  a  part  resembling  the  circular  arc. 
SiccTOR  (A/cc//.)  a  mathematical  instrument  which  is  of  great 
use  in  measuring  proportional  quantities  of  the  same  kind, 
as  between  lines  and  lines,  surfaces  and  surfiices,  &c.  It 
is  adapted  to  all  radii  and  all  scales  having  lines  of 
chords,  sines,  &c.  to  any  radius  between  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  sector  when  open.  Its  construction  is 
founded  on  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Euclid,  that  similar  triangles  have  their  like  sides  propor- 
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tional. — Astronomical  Sector,  an  instrument  Invented  by 
Mr.  George  Graham  for  finding  the  difference  in  right 
ascension  and  declination  between  the  two  objects,  whose 
distance  is  too  great  to  be  observed  through  a  fixed  tele- 
scope, by  means  of  a  micrometer. 

-SE'CULAR  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  one  that  is  conversant  with 
the  world,  not  being  engaged  in  a  monastic  life,  as  a 
secular  priest. 

Secvlar  i/ear  (Cliron.)  the  same  as  Jubilee. 

Secular  equations  (Aslron.)  or  century  equations,  correc- 
tions required  to  compensate  such  inequalities  in  the 
celestial  motions  as  occur  in  the  course  of  a  century,  or 
100  years. 

SECUL.VRES  Ludi  {Ant.)   Secular  Games,  distinguished 
games   which   were    celebrated    by   the     Romans    every 
hundred  years;  or,  if  we  follow  Horace,  and  the  Sybilline 
verses  quoted  by  Zosimus,  every  hundred  and  ten  years. 
Zusim.  Si/bit.  Ver. 


AAA     o'OTUV    f/j^KL^et 


kvkXov   odium 


Horal.  Carni.  Sacular.  v.  21. 

Ctf/fis  iincleiws  decks  per  annos. 

It  was  instituted,  according  to  some,  by  Numa  Pompilius  ; 
flnd,  according  to  others,  by  Valerius  Poplicola ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  general  opinion,  it  took  its  rise  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  This  festival  lasted  three  days 
and  three  nights.  On  the  first  day,  the  Quindecemviri 
ascended  the  capitol  and  made  their  offerings,  after  which 
games  were  exhibited  in  the  theatres;  on  the  second  day, 
the  matrons  offered  supplications  to  Juno  ;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  twenty  noble  youths,  with  as  many  virgins,  sung,  in  the 
temple  of  .-Ipollo  Palatine,  a  hymn  called  the  Carmen 
seculare  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  they  recommended 
the  city  to  the  protection  of  those  deities  whom  they  parti- 
cularly honoured  in  their  sacrifices.  The  inimitable  Car- 
men seculare  of  Horace  was  composed  for  this  last  day  by 
the  desire  of  Augustus.  Val.  Max.  I.  2,  c.  4 ;  Varro  de 
Scenic.  Origin,  et  Valrr.  Ant.  apud  Censor,  de  die  A'at. 
c.  17;  Tnc'.  Annal.  1.  11,  c.  11  ;  Capitol,  in  Gord.  c.  33  ; 
Zosim.  Hist.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

SECU'NDA  superoneratione  pasturce  {Laxv)  vide  Surcharge. 

Secunda  aqua  {Cltem.)  another  name  for  Aquafoiiis. 

SECU'NDANS  (Malh.)  an  infinite  series,  or  rank  of  num- 
bers, which  begin  from  nothing,  and  proceed  as  the  squares 
of  numbers  in  arithmetical  proportion;  as  0,  J,  4-,  9,  16, 
25,  3(1,  W,  &x. 

SECU'NDINES  {.Auat.)  the  placenta  and  membranes  in 
which  the  foetus  is  wrapped  while  it  is  in  the  womb,  and 
which  are  excluded  after  the  birth  ;  whence  they  are  vul- 
garly called  the  After-Birth. 

SECU'NDUM  naturnm  (Med.)  i.  e.  according  to  the  course 
of  nature. — Secundum  artem,  or  abbreviated  S.  A.  a  term 
frequently  used  in  prescriptions  to  denote  that  the  recipe 
must  be  made  up  with  particular  care. 

SECU'NDUS  (Tiot.)  i.  e.  sequundus,  a  sequendo,  from  fol- 
lowing; an  epiihet  for  flowers  all  turned  towards,  directed, 
or  leaning  the  same  way  ;  it  is  exemplified  in  the  flowers 
of  Erica  herbacea,  in  the  spike  of  Daclqlis  ci/nosuroides, 
and  in  the  panicle  of  Dactylis  glomerata,  several  of  the 
Festucce,  5:c. 

SECURIDA'CA  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadel- 
phia,  Order  3  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three- leaved.  —  Cor. 
papilionaceous,  five-petalled.— SxA.M.^/f/amfH/i  eight. — 
— PiST.  germ  ovate,  ending  in  an  awl-shaped;  stigma 
flat. — Per.  legume  ovate;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the — Securi- 
daca  erccta.  Upright  Securidaca. — Securidaca  scandens, 
Climbing  Securidaca,  &c. 
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SECU'RIS  (Ant.)  the  Axe.     [vide  Fasces'] 
SECURITA'TE   pads    (Law)    a    writ    against    him    who 

threatens  another  with  death  and  danger.    Ueg.  Orig.  SS. 
SECURITA'TEM  invcniendi,   Sjc.    (Lnu)    an    ancient  writ 

lying  for  the  King  against  any  of  his  subjects  to  stay  them 

from  going  out  of  his  kingdom  to  foreign  parts,     [vide 

Ne  exeat,  iS'c] 
S^CXJ^VVY  for  good  hcliavinnr,  S'iC.  (Law)  vide  Surety. 
SECU'TOR   (yint)  a  kind  of  gladiators  among  the  Romans, 

who  used  to  engage  with  the  Retiarii. 

Juv.  Sat.  8,  V.  210. 

^-^  cum  Gracchojii&sus  pi/gnare  sccutor. 

The  secutores  were  commonly  armed  with  a  sword  and 
buckler  to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antagonist.  Suet,  in 
Cal.  c.  30;  Dion.  1.  7,  c.  2 ;  hid.  Orig.  1.  IS,  c.  55;  Sal- 
mas,  in  Lamprid.  Commod.  c.  15. 

Secutor  was  also  the  name  given  to  those  who  attended 
generals  or  tribunes,  as  may  be  learned  from  inscrip- 
tions.    Lips   Sat.  1.  2,  c.  7. 
SE  DEFENDE'NDO  (Lnw)  a  plea  for  him  that  is  charged 
with  the   death   of   another   person,    by  alleging   that  he 
was  driven  unto  what  he  did  in  his  own  defence.      Staundf. 
J-'lac.  Cor.  1.  1,  c.  7. 
SEDA'N  (Cus.)  a  close  chair  in  which  persons   of  quality 

are  carried. 
SE'DATIVES  (Med.)  sedantia,    medicines   which  have  the 
power   of  diminishing   animal   energy  without  destroying 
life. 
SEDENTA'RIA    OSSA    (Auat.)     the     Os    Coccygis    and 

Ischia. 
SE'DENTARY  Parliaments  (Polit.)  such  as  are  fixed  and 

settled  in  a  place. 
SEDE'RUNT,   Act  of  (Law)    ordinances   of   the  Court  of 
Sessions  in  Scotland,  under  authority  of  the  statute  1540, 
c.  93,  by  which  the  court  is  authorized  to  make  such  re- 
gulations as   may  be  necessary  for  the  ordering  of  pro- 
cesses, &c. 
SE'DIMENT  o/"!()7«e  (Med.)  certain  parts  of  the  nutritious 
juice,    which,    being   separated  from  the   bhiod   with  the 
serum,  sink  bj'  reason  of  their  weight  to  the  bottom  of  the 
urine. 
SEUI'TION  (Law)  is  defined  in  the   Scotch  law  to  consist 
in  attempts,  by  meetings  or  by  speeches,   &c.  to  disturb 
the  public  peace. 
SE'DU.M  (Bot.)  a  plant  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  a  sedendo 
semper,    i.  e.    from   its  always  sitting   or  growing  on  the 
walls;  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.     Pirn.  I.  15,  c.  13. 
Sedum,  in  the  Linnean   system,  a   genus  of  plants,  Class 

10  Decaudria,  Order  5  Penlagynin. 
Generic   Character.     C A L.  ;;fi/rtH(A  five-cleft. — Con.  petals 
five;  nectaries  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten,  awl-shaped; 
anthers  roundish.  — PisT.  germs  five,  ending  in  slender 
stijles ;  stigmas  obtuse. — Per.  capsules  five;  seeds  nume- 
rous, very  small. 
SjKcies.      The   species  are    mostly    perennials,    as    the — 
Sedum  anacampseros,  seu  Anncampseros,  the  Evergreen 
Orpine. — Sedum   stellatum,  Sempervium,    Cotyledon,  seu 
Aizoon,  Starry  Stone-Crop. — Sedum  telephiuni,  Crassula, 
Anacampsros,   seu   Fabaria. — Sedum   da.yphyllum. — Se- 
dum  rejlexum,  sue  Vermicularis,  Yellow   Stone-Crop. — 
But  the  Sedum  cepce,  Purslane-leaved   Stone-Crop  ;  and 
the    Sedum    annuum,    ct    anglicum,    are   annuals.     Dod. 
Pempt.;    Clus.  Hist.  ;    Bau'li.  Hist. ;    Bauh.Pin.;   Ger  . 
Herlj.  ;   Park.  Thcat.  Bot.  ;   Raii.  Hist. 
Sedum  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Rhodiola. 
SEED   (A/tat.)  vide  Semen. 
Seed  (Bot.)  vide  Semen. 
SEED-BUD  (Bot.)  vide  Germen. 
SEED-COAT  (Bot.)  vide  Aril. 
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SEED-COD  {Archeeol.)  a  basket  or  other  vessel  of  wood 
carried  on  one  arm  of  the  husbandman  or  sower  of  the 
ground,  to  bear  tlie  seed  or  grain  which  he  sowg  with  the 
other  hand. 

SEK'DED   (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  rose  in  coats  of  arms. 

SEED-LEAVES  (Bot.)  the  primary  leaves,  being  llie  coty- 
ledons or  lobes  of  a  seed  expanded,  and  in  a  state  of  vege- 
tation. 

SEE'DLINGS  (Bot.)  young  plants  which  are  raised  by  seed, 
in  dlslinclion  from  those  which  are  propagated  by  suckers. 

SEE'D-EOBE   {Bot.)   \\<\ii  Coti/lednn. 

SEE'D-VESSEL  {But.)  vide  Pericurpium. 

SEE'DY  (Bnt.)  an  epithet  for  a  plant  having  seeds,  or  run- 
ning to  seed. 

TO  SEEL  (  Vet.)  is  said  of  a  horse  when  white  hairs,  mixed 
with  those  of  his  natural  colour,  grow  upon  his  eye-brows. 

TO  Seel  [Mar.)  or  lee-setl,  is  said  of  a  ship  when  it  rolls  to 
the  leeward. 

SEE'LING  {Falcon.)  the  running  of  a  thread  through  the 
e3'e-lids  of  a  hawk  when  first  taken,  so  that  she  may  see 
very  little,  or  not  at  all,  to  make  her  the  better  endure 
the  bond. 

SEEK  (Com.)  an  Indian  word  for  a  weight  nearly  equal  to  a 
pound. 

Seek  {Mil.)  or  cenr,  a  piece  of  iron  which  the  trigger  acts 
upon  in  the  lock. 

SE'CiBANS  (Mil)  horsemen  among  the  Turks  who  have 
the  care  of  the  baggage. 

SEGEAKT  (Her.)  \\de  Sejeant. 

SE'GMENT  (Geom.)  a  part  cut  off  the  top  of  a  figure  by 
a  line  or  plane. — Segment  of  a  circle  is  a  ])art  of  the  circle 
cut  off  by  a  chord,  or  a  portion  bounded  by  an  arc  and  its 
chord,  [vide  Circle  and  Gconietrif]  —  ISegmenl  of  a  splu're, 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  cut  off  by  a  plane  in  any  part 
except  the  centre,  so  that  the  base  of  such  a  segment 
must  always  be  a  circle,  and  its  surface  a  part  of  that  of 
the  sphere  ;  the  whole  segment  being  either  greater  or  less 
than  a  liemisphere. — Similar  sentnents  are  those  tliat  liave 
similar  arcs,  or  such  as  contain  the  same  number  of  de- 
grees. 

SEG.ME'NT.A  (Bot.)  segments,  or  the  parts  into  which  a 
calyx  is  cut. 

SEGiVlO'lDAL  1'«^l'f.?  (.■liiat.)  little  valves  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arterv,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  they  bear  in 
figure  to  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

SE'GNO  (Mus.)  Italian  signifying  a  sign  or  mark,  as  al  segno, 
i.  e.  go  back  to  the  sign  or  mark. 

SEGRIw\NT  (tier.)  an  epithet  signifying  the  same  as  ram- 
pant, but  a])plied  only  to  griffiiis,  dragons,  and  the  like. 

SEGllEGA'TA  I'()LY(;a'MIA  («»/.')  the  Fifth  Order  of 
th(^  Class  Si/ngciiesin  ;  comprehemling  those  flowers,  the 
several  florets  of  which  are  included  within  a  conmion 
calyx,  and  also  furnished  with  their  |)roper  perianths. 

SECJ'UA'STER   (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Caryota. 

SFGUi".  (Mm.)  Italian,  signifying  it  follows,  as  segue  coro, 
the  chorus  follows. 

SEGU1E'I11.\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyaudria, 
Order  1  Mnnogi/iiia. 

Generic  diameter.  Cal-  ■perianth  five-leaved.  —  C'oit. 
none. — 'ii-i\'^\.  Jilnmcnts  very  many;  auttiers  oblong. — 
Pi. IT.  .fffriH  oblong;  .stji/lr  very  slioit ;  itignia  simple. — 
Pi;k  capsule  oblong;  seed  one,  oblong. 
Species.  I'he  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Seguieria 
americnnri  el  asiatica.  _ 

SE'.IEANT  (Her.)  i.  e.  silting,  an  epithet  for 
any  iienst  tliat  sits,  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
of  a  lion  sejeant. 

SEI'GNIOR  (i'olit.)  or  Grand  Seignior,  the 
cni|)eror  of  the  Turks. 

SEIG.N'OK  (Law)  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
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SEI'GNORAGE  (Laio)  a  prerogative  of  the  king,  whereby 
he  challengeth  allowance  of  gold  or  silver  brought  in  the 
mass  to  his  mint  in  exchange  for  coin. 

SEI'GXORY  (Lnu)  the  jurisdiction  or  power  of  a  lord-  a 
lordship.     Kitctieii.  78. 

SERl  A'SIS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  in  the  head,  proceeding 
from  excessive  heat. 

SEI'SIN  (Laiv)  possession  of,  or  a  tight  to,  lands  and  tene- 
ments.—  Seisin  in  Jlwt,  an  actual  taking  possession  in 
person. — Seiiin  in  law  is  when  something  is  done  whicll 
the  law  accounts  a  seisin.     Co.  I.itt.  152. 

SEI  SIN  A  habcnda,  S^c.  {Law)  a  writ  for  delivery  of  seisin 
to  the  lord  of  his  tenements,  after  the  king  hath  had  the 
year,  day,  and  waste.     Heg.  Orig.  165. 

SEJUGUS  (Bot.)  sejugous,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  Jolium 
se/ugnni,  a  pinnate  leaf  having  six  pairs  of  leaflets. 

TO  SEIZE  (.Mar.)  to  bind  any  two  ropes,  or  different  parts 
of  the  same  rope  togethc'r  with  a  sioall  line  or  cord. 

SEIZED  o/'  (Law)  pos.sessed  of      [vide  Seisin'] 

SEIZING  o/' /;pn'o/s  (Law)  the  seizing  of  the  best  beasts, 
&c.  (where  an  heriot  is  due)  on  the  death  of  the  tenant. 

Seizing  of  a  lioat  (Mar.)  a  rope  tied  to  the  ring  of  a  little 
chain  in  the  foreship  of  a  boat,  by  which  means  it  is  fast- 
ened to  the  side  of  the  ship. 

Seizing  (Falcon.)  a  hawk's  taking  anj'  thing  in  her  claws 
and  holding  it  fast. 

SELA'CiO  (Bot.)  a  plant  which,  according  to  Pliny,  resem- 
bles Savin,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Druids  in  Gaul  in 
application  to  wounds.     Plin.  I.  2i;  c.  11.  < 

Selago,    in    tlic  Linncan   system.    Class   1-i    Didynamia, 

Order  1  Gijmnospermia.  > 

Generic  Character,  Cw.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Sr.iM.  Jj/amew/s  four  ;  anthers  simple;  PiST. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  simple;  stigma  simple. — Per.  none; 
seed  one. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  herbaceous  or  shrubb)', 
and  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Goud  Hope,  as  the — 
Selago  corymliosa.,  seu  Caniphorata,  Fine-leaved  Selago. 
■ — Selago  polystachia,  seu  I'aleriana,  Many-spiked  Selago. 
Selago  rapunculoides,  seu  Rapunculus. — Selago  spuria, 
seu  Melampyrum. —  Selago  ovata,  seu  Sippia,  S^x: 

SE'LAH  (Bible)  rho,  a  note  of  music  in  the  Psalms  of 
David. 

SE'LANDERS  (Vet.)  or  salenders,  chops  or  mangy  sores  in 
the  bending  of  a  horse's  hough,  as  the  nialandcrs  are  in 
the  knees. 

SE'LENITE  (Chem.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  mineral 
salt  now  called  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

SELl'^Nl'TES  (.^lin.)  Mirror  Stone,  or  Muscovy  Grass,  the 
brightness  of  which  was  heretofore  thought  to  increase 
and  decrease  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon. 
Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  159;  Flin.  1.  37,  c.  il;  Solin.  c.  37; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  c.  5  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  JO;  Phot. 
Bihlioth.  Cod.  'M-2:  Marbod.  c.  57. 

SELENO'GKAPIIY  (Aslron.)  from  ira« »,  the  moon,  and 
','fit.fiu,  to  write;  a  description  of  the  face  of  the  moon,  as 
distinguished  by  spots,  &c.  which  may  be  seen  by  the  help 
of  a  telescope. 

SELEU'CI.\NS  (Fee.)  heretics  in  the  primitive  church, 
who,  an)ong  other  blasphemies,  maintained  thit  our 
Saviour  ascended  no  higher  than  the  smi,  &c.  Aicrp/i.  I. 
1 1,  c.  1 1- ;   ,S.  August.  I  her.  59  ;  Pratcol.  Dog.  omn.  llaret. 

SELF-MEAL  (Bot.)  the  /V»Hf//a  ofLinna-iIs. 

SELINl'TIb  rinnm  (Med.)  nxxirni,  >n<c!,,  wine  impregnated 
witii  the  seed  of  apium.     Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  74-. 

SE'LINE  (Med.)  a  disease  of  the  nails,  in  which  white 
spots  arc  occasionally  seen  in  their  substance. 

SE'LI.NU.M  (Bot.)  ir.Ai.o,  the  Greek  appellation  for  the. 
plant  named  Apiim  in  the  Latin.  It  is  so  called  becausci 
it  grows  freely,  i»  'iMrt,  i.  e.  in  marshes,     [vide  Apium]     '• 
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Selinum,  /;(  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 

5  Penlandria,  Order  2  Dipyiiia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  iinibil  universal  manifold;  invo- 
lucre universal  many-leaved. — Con.   universal  uniforni ; 
florets  all  fertile. — Stam.  JUinnents  five;  anthers   round- 
ish.—  PlsT.  germ  inferior;  stt/icstwo;  stigmas  simple 

Per.  none  ;Jriiit  compressed  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Selini/m  pa- 
lustre,   Thysselinum,   .4pium,  sen  Seseli,  Marsh  Seliniim. 
—  Sc'imnn  carui/hlia,   Caruifolia,   Carem,  Angelica,    seu 
Lnserpiiiiim,    Caraway-leaved     Selinum,     &c.         Dod. 
Pemp'.;   Bauh.  Hist.)  Bnuh.Pin.;   Park.  Theat.Bot.; 
Rail  Hist. 
SE'LION    {Agric.)  French,  for  a  ridge  of  land  that   lies  be- 
tween two  furrows. 
TO  SELL  nut  (Com.)  i.  e.  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks,  is  to  trans- 
fer the  share  of  stock  which   one  holds  to  another  person, 
in  distinction   from  buying   in,     which   is   purchasing   the 
sliare  that  another  has  in  the  stocks. 
TO  Sell  out  (Mil.)  is  said  of  an  officer  who  is  pern)itted  to 
retire  from  the  service  and  to  sell  his  commission,  in  dis- 
tinction from  buying  in  or  purchasing  a  commission. 
SE'LLA   Curulis  (Ant.)  vide  Curidc. 

Sella  Turcica  (.4iiat.)  so  called  from   its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  Turkish  saddle  ;  a  cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone, 
containing  the  petuitary  gland,  surrounded   by   the  four 
clinoid  processes. 
SELL.VNDER  (Vet.)  \\de  Selander. 
SE'LTZER  n-ater  (Chcm.)   a  saline  water  slightly  alkaline, 

and  highly  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid. 
SE'LV.^GE   (Mar.)   in   French  eslrop  ou  sl-irre,  a  hank   or 
skein  of  rope-yarn,  turned  into  a  circular  form  and  marled 
together  with  spun-yarn,  which  is  used  to  fasten  round  any 
rope,  as  a  shroud  or  stay. 
SEMBE'LLA  (Ant.)  or  semHibella,    i.  e.    half  a  libella ;    a 
small   silver  coin   among  the   Romans,  which  was  worth 
about  one  farthing  and  a  half,  the  libella  being  worth  three 
farthings.      Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat.  I.  4,  c.  36. 
SEM  Ko/cor;!    (Archeeol.)   eight  bushels. 
SEMECA'RPUS   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.   Class  5  Pentan- 
dria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic     Character.      C.\L.    perianth    one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  five,    awl-shaped. — Pi.st. 
germ  superior  ;  receptacle  erect ;  seed  a  single  nut. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Scmecarpus,  seu  Anacar- 
dium,  a  large  tree. 
SEMEIO'SIS   (Med.)  irnwv.iim,,  a  noting  or  marking. 
SE.MEIO'TICA  (Med.)  o-.!.«-s.or.x«,  that  part  of  physic  which 
treats  of  the  signs   of  health   and  sickness,  enabling  the 
physician    to  make  probable   conjectures  respecting  the 
constitution  and  state  of  his  patient. 
SE'.^1EN   (.jHd/.l'tlie  lluid  secreted  in  the  testes  of  males, 
which    is    destined  for  the    impregnation  of    the  female ; 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  found   by  microscopical 
examination  to  contain  an  immense  number  of  animalcula. 
Semes  (Chem.)  by  a  chemical  analysis  one  hundred  parts  of 
the  semen  is  found  to  contain  ninety  of  water;  six  of  ani- 
mal gluten;  three  of  phosphate  of  lime;  and  one  of  pure 
soda. 
Semes'  (Bot.)  seed,  the  rudiment  or  embryo  of  a  new  plant, 
consisting  of  three  principal  parts  ;  namely,    1.  The  Tegu- 
ment or  Skin.     2.  The  Albumen,  splitting  into  cotyledons 
or  lobes.  3.  The  Corculum,  Corcle,  or  Heart.    Some  seeds 
•    have  also  a  hUum   or  eye ;  others  an  aril ;  and   others  a 
cornula,  which  is  either  a  pappus  or  down,  a  wing  tail,  or 
some  other  process. 
SEMENTI'NyE  /t'r/(r  (.4id.)  feasts  held  annually  among  the 
Romans,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  gods  a  plentiful  harvest, 
so  called  a  semenfe,  i.  e.  from  sowing.      Fai-r.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
1.  5,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signlf.  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  I,  v.  657. 
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SE'METS  (Bat.)  an  old  botanical  term  for  the  anthers  of 
plants. 

SE'MI  (Grayn.)  from  the  Latin  semis,  half,  is  used  in  com- 
position in  the  sense  of  half,  as  semi-Arians,  semi- 
href,  &c. 

SEMI-A.MPLEXICA'ULIS  (B.f.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
folium  semi-aniphxicaule,  a  leaf  embracing  the  stem  half- 
way. 

SEMf-.A'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  term  applied  to  a  sect  of  heretics 
who  maintained  part  of  the  .Arian  doctrine  respecting  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

SE'.MI-BREF  (Mus.)  a  musical  note  which  is  the  longest 
now  in  common  use,  and  is  marked  tlius,  c,  being  equal 
to  two  minims,  and  four  crotchets. 

SEMI-CHO'RUS  (:U»v)  a  short  unelaborated  chorus. 

SE>n-CHRO'.AL\  (Mus.)  a  semiquaver. 

SE.MICl'RCLE  (ti'iow.)  a  figure  comprehended  between  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  and  half  the  circumference,  [vide 
Genmetry'] 

Semi-circle  is  also  an  instrument  in  surveying,  otherwise 
called  a  graphometer,  consisting  of  a  semi-circular  limb  or 
arch. 

SEiNII-CI'RCUL.AR  canals  (Anat.)  three  canals  belonging  to 
the  organ  of  hearing,  which  are  so  called  from  their  figure. 
They  are  situated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

SEMI-CO'LON  (Gram.)  a  stop  or  point  in  a  sentence  equal 
to  half  a  colon,  being  between  a  conmia  and  a  colon, 
marked  thus  ( ;  ). 

SE'.\nCON  (Mus.)  an  instrument  among  the  ancients,  with 
five  strings,  resembling  a  harp. 

S'iLMl-CV'BIC Ah  parabola  (Geom.)  a  curve  of  the  second 
order,  having  the  cubes  of  its  ordinates  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  abscisses,  its  equation  being  ay^  :=  ,i'.  This 
curve  is  one  of  Newton's  five  diverging  parabolas,  having 
a  cusp  at  its  vertex. 

SEMI-CU'PIUM  (Mech.)  a  half  or  shallow  bath,  reaching 
not  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  body. 

SEMI-DIAMETER  (Geom.)  the  radius  or  half  diameter  of 
a  circle  or  sphere. 

SE.MI-DIAPA'SON  (Mus.)  a  defective  octave,  or  an  octave 
diminished  by  a  minor  semitone. 

SEMI-DIAPE'NTE  (^f!ls.)  an  imperfect  or  false  fifth. 

SEMIDl'TONE  (Mus.)  a  less  third,     [vide  Hemiditone'] 

SEMIFl'STULAR  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  flowers,  the  upper 
part  of  which  resemble  half  a  pipe. 

SEMIFLO'RET  (Bot.)  a  half  tloret,  tubulous  at  the  begin- 
ning, like  a  floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  form  of 
a  tongue. 

SEMIFLO'SCULUS  (Bot:)  a  scnMoret;  Jos  semijlnscidotus, 
a  flower  composed  of  semiflorets.  These  terms,  which 
were  employed  by  Tourncfort,  answer  to  the  Linnean 
terms  of  corolluln  and  corolla  ligulata. 

SEMIFLOSCULO'S^  (Bol.)  ov  semi/losctdosi,  the  name  of 
a  subdivision  in  the  order  of  compound  flowers,  both  in  the 
natural,  and  the  artificial  system  of  Linn^us,  comprehend- 
ing such  as  are  made  up  wholly  of  fertile  ligulate  corollets. 
SEMILU'XAR  valves  (Anat.)  the  three  valves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are  so  termed  from 
their  halfmoon-shape. 
SEMIMEMBRANO'SUS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of 
the   leg,  from  its  being  half  tendinous,  and  like  a  mem- 
brane, 
SEMI-ME'TALS  (Min.)  fossil  bodies  that  are  not  malleable, 
yet  in  some  measure  to  be  fixed  by  the  f:re,  consisting  of  a 
metallic  substance  combined  with  some  other  substance,  as 
antimony,  cinnabar,  marcasite,  &c.   which  were  formerly 
ranked  in  this  number. 
SEMI-NERVO'SUS  (Annl.)  a  muscle  of  the  thigh  so  called 
from  its  being  half  tendinous  and  half  nervous.     It  takes 
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its  rise  from  the  exterior  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  Os  Ischium, 
and  assists  in  bending  the  leg. 

SEMINA'LIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  the 
seed  of  a  plant,  as  the  folium  seminule,  the  seed-leaf. 

SE'MINARY  (llorl.)  a  seed-plot  or  nursery  for  raising  young 
trees. 

SEMINA'TIO  {But.)  semination,  or  the  natural  dispersion 
of  the  seeds. 

SEMIORBICULA'TCS  {Bui.)  an  epithet  for  seed  which 
is  of  half  an  orbicular  form. 

SEMIO'HDINATES  (Geom.)  the  halves  of  the  ordinates  or 
applicates,  being  the  hnes  applied  between  the  absciss  and 
tlie  curve. 

SEMI1'.VR.\'B0LE  {Geom.)  a  curve  in  the  higher  geome- 
try defined  by  tlie  equation  ax"~'  =  y",  as  oj:-  =;  i/^,  or 
a.':^=^y*,  &c. 

SE1M1QUA'DR.\TE  (j-li/?o».)  or  semiquartilc,  an  aspect  of 
the  planeis  when  distant  from  each  other  one  sign  and  a 
half,  or  4-5  degrees. 

SE'.MIQUAVEH  {Mas.)  a  note  which  is  marked  thus,  ^^ 
containing  half  the  quantity  of  a  quaver,  [vide  fS 
Mu^ic']  • 

SEMIQUINQUEFI'DUS  {But.)  half  five-cleft ;  an  epithet 
for  a  calyx. 

SEMIQUl'NTILE  {Astron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
di.stant  from  each  other  the  half  of  the  fifth  of  a  circle. 

SEMISAGIT  I'A'TUS  (Bot.)  shaped  like  half  the  head  of 
an  arrow  :  an  epithet  for  a  stipule,  as  in  the  Ervum  tetra- 
sperm  um. 

SEMISEXFI'DUS  {Bot.)  half  six-cleft ;  an  epithet  for  a 
calyx. 

SE.MISE'XTILE  {.-htron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  30  degrees,  or  the  half  of  a  sextile. 

SE.MISPE'CULUM  (.Swrw.)  an  instrument  for  widening  a 
wound  in  the  neck  of  a  bladder. 

SEMISI^IXA'TUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  arising  from  all  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  breast,  and 
passing  obliquely  upwards,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  spines 
of  the  same  vertebra.  It  serves  to  extend  the  spine  ob- 
liquely backwards. 

SE'MI'l'A /((OTwosd  {Astroii.)  a  bright  track  in  the  heavens, 
which  a  little  before  t'le  vernal  equinox  may  be  seen, 
about  six  o'clock  at  night,  towards  the  end  of  February  and 
beginning  of  Octobtr. 

SEMITENDINO'-SUS  {Annt.)  vide  Semi-nervosus. 

SElVIITE'Rli-S  (7io/.)  or  semicolumnar,  i  e.  flat  on  one  side 
and  roimded  on  the  other,  as  the  stem  of  the  Allium  vi- 
nealr.  and  the  leaves  of  the  Narcissus  jonquilla. 

SE.MFrE'irriAN  {Med)  an  epithet  for  a  fever  between  a 
tertian  and  a  (juotidian. 

SE'.MITONE  (.Mns.)  half  a  tone,  the  smallest  interval  ad- 
mitted in  modern  music.     [yiAa  Music] 

SEMIT O'XIC  .'^cnlc  {Mus.)  a  scale  or  system  of  music,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  degrees,  or  tiiirtecn  notes  in  the  octave. 

SE.MI  VO'WELS  (Gram.)  i.e.  half  vowels  ;  the  letters  /, 
m,  n,  r,  s,  x,  z,  so  called  because,  though  they  are  con- 
sonants, tliey  are  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  vowel  c  only. 

SE.Ml'ERVI'VUM  (Bot.)  ailt^^o,  a  plant  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Thoophrastus,  because  it  is  green  throughout  the 
year,  and  i.s  not  killed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Theophrasl.  Hi.il.  Piant.  1.7,  c.  II;  Diuscor.  1.4,  c.  89; 
Plin.  I.  25,  c.  ult. 

SKNti'Kiivi vuM,    in  the  Liniicnn  .yxlem,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  1 1  Dodccrutdria,  Order  (J  Pobj^ynia. 
Generic  Cliaractfr,     Cal.  perianth  six  to  twelve-parted. — 
Coil,  petals  SIX  to  twelve  ;  anthers  roundisli. — SrAW.  fila- 
ments six  to  twelve. —  Fi.sr.  germs  six  to  twelve,  ending 
in  as  many  spreading  styles;  stigmas  acute.  —  Per.  cap- 
sules si'i  to  twelve  ;  seed.i  many. 
Spedes.     Plants  of  tliis  genus  are  hardy  perennials,  as  the 
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— Semj}en^ivu7»  arboreum,  seu  Sedum,  Tree  Ilouseleek. 
— Sempervivum  canariense,  Canary  Houseleek. — Scm- 
pcrvivum  tccturum,  Sedum,  seu  Cotyledon,  Common 
Houseleek. — Sempervivum  frlihiferum.  Globular  House- 
leek, &c.  Dod.  Pcmpt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist  ■ 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Par/:.  Tiieal.;  Jlaii  Hist. 
SEMU'NCIA  {Ant.)  a  small  Roman  coin,  of  the  weight  of 
four  drachms,  being  the  2+th  part  of  the  Roman  pound. 
Z^iAfolia  {Bot.)  six-fold  leaves,  or  leaves  growing  in  sixe 
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1  sixes. 


as  in  Galium  spu 

Sena  is  also  a  name  for  a  species  of  the  Cassia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SENA'CULUM  {Ant.]  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Roman 
senate.  I'ar.  c/e  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  32;  Pest,  de  Siiniif 
Verb.  " 

SENA'TUS  (Ant.)  the  chief  council  of  state  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  from  scuis,  an  old  man,  because  it  was 
composed  at  first  of  the  elders  of  the  city.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  Romulus,  who  at  first  appointed  an  hundred  se- 
nators, and  afterwards  doubled  that  number ;  but  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  augmented  it  to  three  hundred.  It 
afterwards  rose  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  but  was 
reduced  by  Augustus  to  six  hundred.  The  choice  of  the 
senators  belonged  at  first  to  the  kings,  afterwards  to  the 
consuls,  and  at  last  to  the  censors,  wlio  in  their  census  or 
survey,  every  fifth  year,  filled  up  the  vacant  places.  None 
were  elevated  to  this  rank  in  the  state  but  such  as  had 
passed  through  the  great  offices  of  quaestor,  tribune  of  the 
people,  fedile,  prietor,  and  consul,  or  such  as  w  ere  of  the 
equestrian  order.  The  proper  age  for  a  senator  was  twenty- 
five,  although  exceptions  were  sometimes  made  in  favour 
of  individuals.  The  senators  had  the  title  of  patres,  and 
their  descendants  that  of  patricii.  Cic.  de  Senecl.  c.  6; 
Dionijs.  1.  2;  Liv.  I.  1,  c.  17;  Aul.  Gell.  1.  14,  c.  7;  i'al. 
Max.  1.  2,  c.  2  ;  Mannt.  de  Scnat.  c.  10,  &c. 

SENA'TUS-CONSU'LTUM  {Ant.)  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
which,  having  passed  by  a  majority  of  voices,  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  measure.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  expedition,  a  de- 
cree might  pass  by  a  simple  division  of  the  house,  which 
was  called  senalus-consultum  per  discessinncm  factum.  There 
were  also  senalus-cunsulta  privata,  which  were  made  in 
matters  of  privacy,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  Cic.  in 
Pison.  c.  8  ;  Cic.  de  L,g.  I.  3,  c.  3;  Pest.de  Verb.  Si<rnif.; 
I'al.  Ma.i.].  2,  c.  2;  Gell.  I.  14,  c.  7;  Suel.  in  Tib.  c.  31; 
Capitol,  in  Gordian.  c.  12. 

TO  SEND  {Mar.)  to  pitch  precipitately  into  the  hollow,  or 
interval  between  two  waves,  as  "  Every  time  the  vessel 
sends,  the  topmasts  complain." 

SE'NDERA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Evulvidns  of  Linnaeus. 

SE'NU'A  {Bot.)  the  Potijgala  .<;enega  of  Limix-us. 

SE'NECllAL  {Lniv)  in  the  French  Seucchal,  a  steward,  or 
one  who  hath  the  dispensing  of  justice  in  particular  cases ; 
as  the  High  Seneehal,  or  Steward  of  England. — Scncchnl 
de  la  Hotel  de  lloij.  Steward  of  the  King's  Household,  &c. 
Kitch.  83;  Co.  L.t.  61. 

Senkciial  {Mil.)  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  titles  and  dig- 
nities which  were  conferred  on  such  as  commanded  the 
French  armies.  When  the  Kings  of  France,  belonging  to 
the  second  race,  ceased  to  go  in  person,  the  seneehal  was 
selected  from  the  highest  of  the  nobility,  and  was  com- 
monly distinguished  as  much  by  his  personal  merits  as  his 
birth  and  rank.  The  title  of  Grand  Seneehal  of  France 
was  first  created  by  Lotharius  in  928,  and  conferred  upon 
Geotl'ry,   Count  of  Anjou,  surnamed  Grisegonelle. 

SENECi-IA'LLO  el  Marcscliallo  cjuod  non  tcncant,  S^'C.  {Lain) 
a  writ  directed  to  the  stewa'd  and  marshal  of  England, 
inhibiting  them  to  take  cognizance  of  an  action  in  their 
court  that  concerns  freeholds.     Peg.  Orig.  185 — 191. 

SENE'CIO  {Bot.)   in  the  Greek  ipyifM,  a  plant  so  called 
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because  it  grows  lioar_v,  like  the  hair,  in  the  spring.     Dios- 
corides    reckons    it    vulnerary.       Tlieophrast.    1.   7,    C.  7  ; 
Bioscor.  1.  4,  c.  97  ;  Plin.  1.  '25,  c.  13. 
Sbnecio,  in  the  Linneaii  system,  a  gsiius  of  plants,  Class  19 
Si/ngenesia,  Order  2  Pulygamia  superjlua. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.    common   calycled. — CoR.   com- 
pound higher  than  the  calyx  ;  proper,  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites, funnelform  ;  in  the  females,  if  any,  oblong. — SrAM. 
in  the  hermaphrodites,  filaments  five,  capillary ;  anther 
cylindric. — Pist.   in   both,  germ   ovate  ;    style  filiform  ; 
stigmas  two,  oblong. — Per.  none;  seeds,  in  the  herma- 
phrodites, solitary,  ovate ;  receptacle  naked,  flat. 
Species.     The  species  are  either  annuals  or  perennials.    Of 
the  first  kind  are  the — Senecio  hieracijhlius,  Hieracium- 
leaved  Groundsel. —  Senecio  vulgaris,  Erigerum,  seu  Ver- 
bena,  Common  Groundsel. —  Senecio  viscnsus,    Stinking 
Groundsel.  —  Senecio   sylvaticns.    Mountain    Groundsel. 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  the — Senecio  cruci/lliiis,  seu  Jaco- 
btva.   Rocket-leaved  Groundsel. — Senecio  incanus,  Chry- 
santhemum,    Absinthium. — Senecio    abrotani/hlius.    Soli- 
dago,     Achillea,    seu    Ageratum,     Southernwood-leaved 
Groundsel. —  Senecio  Jacobaa,    Ragwort  Groundsel,   or 
Common   Ragwort. — Senecio  paludo  us,  Marsh  Ground- 
sel,   or    Birds-Tongue.      Doil.   Pempt. ;    Cius.    Hist. ; 
Bauh.   Hist.;   Baw'i.  Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;    Park.   Theat. 
Bot.  ;  Rail  Hist. 
Senecio  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Baccharis,  the 
Cacalia,   Cineraria,   the   Conyza,   Crepis,  Erigcron,  Inula, 
Olhonna,   S/iharanthus,  and  Spilanthus. 
SENEClOI'DIiS  (Bot.)  the  Senecio  sylvaticns  of  Linnaeus. 
SE'NEGA   {Bot.)  the  Polygala  senega  of  Liimarus. 
SE'XEGAL  {But.)  a  species  of  the  Mimosa. 
SEKEU'CI.^  (Lrni)  widow-hood. 

SE'N'EY-DAYS  {Archceol.)  play-days,  or  days  of  pleasure. 
SE'KGUEEN  (Bat.)  the  Saxijraga  nivalis  of  Linnteus. 
SENIO'RITY  (Mil.)  priority  of  time  in  the  raising  of  dif- 
ferent regiments,    according  as  they  take   place  of  each 
other  in  numeric;>l  order.     So,   likev.ise,  the  difi'crence  of 
dates  between  the  commissions  of  two  officers,  makes  the 
one  senior  to  the  other,  &c. 
SE'NNA  (But.)    a  species  of  the   Cassia.  —  Bladder-Senna, 

the  Co/H/fa.— Scorpion-Senna,  the  Ervus. 
SE'NNIT  (Mil.)    a  sort  of  flat  braided  cordage,   used  for 
various  purposes,    and  formed  by   plaiting  five  or  seven 
rope-yarns  together. 
SENSIBl'LITY  {Phy)  the  capability  which   a  nerve  pos- 
sesses of  conveying  the  sensation  produced  by  the  contact 
of  another  body  with  it. 
SE'NSIBLE  (Mus.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  sharp  seventh, 

because  it  renders  the  ear  sensible  of  that  kej'. 
Sensible  Horison  (.4stron.)  vide  Horizon  and  Astronomy. 
SENSITI'\'.E  (Bot.)   vel  sensiles,  sensitive  ;   an   epithet  for 

plants  which  move  on  being  touched. 
SE'XSITIVE  Fern  (Bot.)   the  Oncecha  of  Linnaeus.— Sen- 
sitive-Plant, the  Mimosa. 
SENSO'RIU.M  commune  (Annt.)  that  part  of  the  brain  where 
the  nerves,  from  the  organs  of  all  die  senses,  are  deter- 
mined to  end.     It  is  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  ilie 
Medulla  oblongata. 
SE'NTENCES  (Mus.)  certain  interluditory  strains  sometimes 

introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
SENTICO'S/E  (Bot.)  from  seiilis  or  briar,  the  name  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Order  in  Linnaeus'  Fragments  and  Natural 
Orders. 
SE'NTINEL  (A/i/.)  or  Sentry,  probably  coraes  from  the 
Latin  sentio,  to  perceive,  to  look  after  ;  but  it  is  immediately 
taken  from  the  Italian  sentinclla,  a  private  soldier;  and  is 
applied  to  any  private  who  is  placed  in  some  post  to 
watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  to  prevent  surprises, 
or  keep  a  clear  passage,  &c. 
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SE'NZA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  without ;  as  senza  slromenti, 
without  instruments. 

SE'PARATERS  (fet.)  the  four  middle  teeth  of  a  horse,  so 
called  because  they  separate  the  grinders  from  the  corner 
teeth. 

SEPARATION  (.i.strol.)  is  when  two  planets  have  been  in 
conjunction  or  partile  aspect,  and  the  lighter,  by  reason  of 
its  swifter  motion,  is  going  out  of  the  moiely  of  both  their 
orbs. 

SE'PARATIST  (Ecc.)  one  who  separates  himself  from  the 
Church  of  England. 

SEPAUATO'Rl'C.M  (Surg.)  an  instrument  for  taking  .splin- 
ters or  bones  from  a  wound,  lic. 

SE'PARATORY'  (Chcm.)  a  vessel  for  separating  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  liquids. 

SEPHY''ROS  (Med.)  a  hard  and  dry  impostume  ;  also  a 
hard  infl.niimation  of  the  womb. 

SE'PIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
jSLdlusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  fleshy,  receiving  the  breast  in 
the  sheath  ;  arms  eight,  beset  with  numerous  warts  and 
suckers ;  head  short;  eyes  large ;  mouth  resembling  a  par- 
rot's beak. 
Species.  Animals  of  this  genus,  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  the  Cutlle-Fish,  inhabit  various  seas,  fasten 
upon  their  prey  with  their  suckers,  and  eject  a  black 
fluid,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ingredient  in  Indian  ink. 
Of  the  bone  in  the  back  of  these  animals  is  made  the 
useful  article  in  stationary,  called  pounce. 

SEPIA'RLE  (Bot.)  from  .tep.i,  a  hedge;  the  name  of  the 
Twcnty-fifih  Order  in  Linna;us'  Fragments,  and  of  the 
Forty-fourth  in  his  Natural  Orders,  containing  hedge 
plants. 

SE'POYS  (Mil.)  natives  of  India,  who  have  enlisted  them- 
selves into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  are 
attached  to  the  infantry. 

SE'PTA  (Ant.)  enclosures,  or  rails  made  of  boards  in  the 
Campus  Marlins,  through  which  the  people  went  to  give 
their  votes  at  the  Comitta.      [vide  Comitia^ 

SEPTA'NA  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  fever  which  completes 
its  period  in  seven  days. 

SEPTA'NGLE  {Geom.)  an  heptagon;  a  figure  which  has 
seven  angles,  and  as  many  sides. 

SE'PTAS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  7  Hejitandria,  Or- 
der i  Heptugynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  seven-parted.  —  Cor. 
petals  seven,  oblong.  —  Stam.  ^filaments  seven,  awl- 
shaped. —  PisT.  germs  seven,  ending  in  awlsliaped  styles  ; 
stigmas  bluntish.  —  Per.  capsules  seven,  oblong;  seeds 
very  many. 
Species.  The  single  species,  the  Septas  carpensis.  Round- 
leaved  Septas,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SEPTIVMBER  (Chron.)  the  ninth  month  of  Numa's  year,  and 
that  of  Julius  Casar,  but  the  seventh  of  the  year  of  Romu- 
lus, whence  it  derives  its  name,  i.  e.  scptimus  mensis.  To  this 
month  were  given  many  diu'erent  appellations  by  the  dif- 
ferent emperors  ;  but  none  have  been  adopted  except  that 
of  .September,  although  not  strictly  suitable  to  the  present 
order  of  the  months.  It  was  under  the  protection  of  Vul- 
can, and,  among  other  festivals,  was  famous  for  the  Dio- 
nysiaca,  or  the  feast  of  the  vintages;  the  Circensian  games, 
tiie  dedication  of  the  Capitol,  <S:c.  [vide  Chronology  and 
Knlendariv.m^ 

SEPTEMBRISA'DE  (Polit.)  a  term  in  the  revolutionary 
jargon  of  France  for  303'  general  massacre,  like  that  which 
disgraced  the  2d  and  iJd  of  September,  1792. 

SEPTENT.-i'RlUS  (Astrun.)  a  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

SEPTE'NTRIO  (Aslron.)  another  name  for  Charles's  Wain. 

SEPTE'RION  (Ant.  o-^t^,,..,,  a  Delphian  festival  celebrated 
3  n2 
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every  ninth  year,  in  memory  of  Apcillo's  victory  over 
Pj'tlion.     Plul.  (ircec.  Qncrst. 

SEPTE'XTKIONAL  (.-hlroii.)  an  epithet  for  the  Northern 
signs. 

SETXrOIL  [not.)  a  species  of  the  TormcnlUla  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SE'PTICA  (Med.)  o-ijrmxM ;  medicines  uhich  promote  putre- 
faction. 

SE'l'TICUS  liiph  (Sur^.)  a  cautery. 

SEPTINA'KI  AN  (Archanl.)  a  weekly  officer  in  monasteries. 

SEPTUAGE'SIMA  (Kcc.)  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  tlie 
fourth  .Sunday  before  Quadragesima,  so  called  because  it 
is  aliout  70  days  before  Easter. 

SE'PTL'AGIN'i'  (Hibl.)  from  septnaginta,  seventy;  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek,  per- 
formed by  11  .Jewish  interpreters,  in  obedience  to  an  order 
of  Ptolemy  I'liiladelplius,  King  of  Egypt. 

SE'PTUM  Anris  [Aunt.)  the  "drum  of  the  ^aY.—Sephim 
Cerchelli,  a  process  of  the  Duni  Mater,  dividing  the  cere- 
bellum into  two  equal  parts. — Sep/um  Cerebri,  the  falci- 
form process  of  the  Dura  Mntcr,  sometimes  so  called. — 
Septum  Cordix,  the  partition  between  the  two  ventricles  of 
the  heart. —  Septum  lucidam,  the  thin  and  tender  portion  of 
the  brain  dividing  the  lateral  ventricles  from  each  other. — 
Septum  Nnriinii,  the  p.irtition  between  the  nostrils. —  Sep- 
tum Pnlnti,  the  partition  of  the  palate.  —  .SV/j/mw  pclhici- 
dum,  vide  Septum  Lucidum. — Septum  Tlioracis,  vide  Medi- 
astenum. — Septum  tratisversum,  vide  Diaphrunm. 

SEPULTU'KA  {Archccal.)  an  offering  made  to  the  priest  for 
the  burial  of  a  dead  body. 

SEQUA'TUR  svb  mo  pcricuin  {Law)  a  writ  that  lies  where 
a  summons  «f/  xi-nrrnnlizand  is  awarded,  and  the  sheriff  re- 
turns, that  the  party  hath  nothing  whereby  he  may  be  sum- 
moned ;  then  an  nlins  goes  forth  ;  after  that  a  pluries  ;  and 
finally  this  writ  shall  issue.     Old  Nat.  Brev.  16.S. 

SEQUE'LA  cn»sa?  (Ln'x)  the  process  and  depending  issue  of 
a  cause  for  trial. — Sequela  Curite,  suit  o(  Court.— Set/uela 
Molendini,  vide  Secta  ad  Mnlendinum.  —  Sequela  I'i/la- 
nnrum,  the  family  retinue,  and  appurtenances  to  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  villeins,  which  were  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  lord. 

SE'QUELO  {Laxv)  small  allowances  of  meal,  &c.  made  to 
the  servants  at  a  mill  where  corn  was  ground,  by  tenure,  in 
Scotland. 

SE'QDENCE  (iShis.)  a  regular  alternate  succession  of  si- 
milar chords,  as  when  in  the  common  chord  the  note  which 
makes  the  fifth  to  the  bass  is  changed  to  the  sixth  ;  and 
after  making  the  fifth  to  the  succeeding  bass  note,  is  again 
changed  to  the  sixth,  and  so  on. 

SEQUl'^'NTIA  (Mas.)  certain  hymns  used  in  the  Romish 
Church,  otherwise  called  pr().<:cc,  or  proses,  because,  though 
rhyme  is  tmploj'ed,  the  measure  and  quantity  of  the  an- 
cients are  neglected. 

TO  SEQUE'STER  (Lnxr)  a  term  in  the  Civil  and  Ecclesi- 
astical law  equivalent  to  renounce,  as  when  a  widow  comes 
into  court,  and  disclaims  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
estate  of  her  husband  deceased,  she  is  said  to  .•:er/uc\t.r. 

SEQUE.STIlA''l'ION  (/,««!)  the  separating,  or  setting  aside 
any  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  controversy,  so  that 
it  may  be  kept  from  the  possession  of  the  parties  con- 
tending for  it :  it  is  said  to  be  vnluiitari/  when  it  is  done  by 
the  consent  of  each  party;  but  necessary/,  when  it  is  done 
by  the  authority  of  the  judge.     Fortes,  c.  .50. 

.SuduiiSTHATioN,  in  the  Civil  Law,  is  the  act  of  the  ordinary 
in  disposing  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  person  de- 
ceased, whose  estate  no  man  will  meddle  with. 

SEQUESTRA'TORS  (Law)  officers  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery who  perform  the  oHice  of  sequestering,  or  seizing  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  defendant,  until  he  shall 
liavc  answered  the  plaintiff's  bill.     They  are  to  account 
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for  wliat  comes  info  their  hands,  and  to  bring  the  money 
into  court  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

SEQUE'STRO  linbendo  (Lmv)  a  writ  judicial  for  the  dis- 
charging a  .sequestration  of  the  profits  of  a  church  bene- 
fice granted  by  the  bishop  at  the  King's  connnand,  thereby 
to  compel  the  parson  to  appear  at  the  suit  of  another. 
Upon  his  appearance  the  parson  may  have  this  writ  for  the 
release  of  tlie  sequestration.     lierr,  Judic.  3(). 

SERA'GLIO  (I'c/it.)  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
other  Eastern  princes,  where  their  concubines  are  kept. 

SE'RANG  (Mi/.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  native  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  artillery. 

S'KRAPH  (Com.)  a  Turkish  gold  coiji  worth  about  5s.  ster- 
ling. 

SE'RAPHIM  (nib!.)  o'S-iit?,  the  plural  of  Seraph;  the 
highest  order  of  angels. 

SERA'ITAS  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants,  CIr.ss  20  Gynandria, 
Order  f  Dinndria. 

Genrrie  Character.  Cal.  spatbes  wandering. —  CoR.  petals 
five. — Sr AM.  Jilameuls  two:  anthers  erect. — Pit,T.  germ 
oblong;  style  growing  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectary; 
stigma  obsolete.  —  Pek.  drupe  obovate;  .'CPf/.?  numerous. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  as  the  Sera- 
pins  Intifiilia,  Hr/lcborine,  seu  Epijiactis,  ISroad-leaved 
Hclleborine. — Scrapias  rubra,  seu  Damosonium,  Purple 
Ilelleborine.     liuii  [list. 

SERAeiAs  Is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Arethusn,  the 
Ci/pripedium,  the  Ophri/t,  and  the  Orchis. 

SERA'SQUIEIt  (Mil.)  or  Sernskier,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  Turkish  army- 

SE'RDANS  (Mil.)  colonels  in  the  Turkish  service. 

.SERENA'TA  (Mus.)  Serenade,  a  concert  of  music  per- 
formed in  the  midst  of  the  night,  or  in  the  morning  early, 
in  the  open  air,  or  street. 

SERE  (Archceiil.)  or  serve ;  a  bondman,  or  bondwoman. 

SERGENS  d'armes  {Mil.)  a  body  of  soldiery  who  consti-'- 
tuted  the  body-guard  of  Philip  Auguste  of  Prance. 

SERIA'NA  (But.)  a  species  of  the  PauUiuiu  of  Linnasus. 

SE'RJEANT  (Lati))  or  sergeant,  from  the  Latin  .tcrv/cn.t,  a 
term  applied  to  sundry  offices  and  callings,  as — Serjcaut  at 
Laix,  servieus  ad  legem,  otherwise  called  Serjeant  counter^ 
or  Serjeant  nf  the  coif,  the  highest  degree  in  the  Common 
Law  as  a  doctor  is  in  the  Civil  Law.  Serjeants  at  Law  are 
made  by  the  King's  writ  directed  to  such  as  are  called, 
commanding  them  to  take  upon  them  that  degree  by  a  cer- 
tain day. —  Serjeants  at  Arms,  officers  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
attend  the  person  of  the  King;  to  arrest  persons  offending, 
and  to  give  attendance  on  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Eng- 
land sitting  in  judgment  on  a  traitor,  &c.  In  old  books 
they  are  called  virgatories,  because  they  bore  silver  rods 
gilt,  as  they  now  do  maces  before  the  King.  J-'lcta,  1.  2, 
c.  yS:  Cronipt.Jur.  9. — Serjeants  nj'  the  Mace,  those  who 
attend  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  other  corporate  towns — Serjeants  of  the  IIousc- 
huld,  officers  who  execute  several  functions  within  the 
King's  household. 

Skajtant  (]\Iil,)  a  non-commissioned  or  inferior  officer  ia  a 
company,  or  troop,  armed  with  a  pike,  and  appointed  to 
see  discipline  observed,  to  teach  the  private  men  their 
exercise,  &-c.  —  Serjeant- Majr.r,  the  first  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  regiment  after  the  <iuarter-niaster. 
— Armourer  Serjeant,  one  who  has  the  care  of  the  arms 
belonging  to  a  battalion,  troop,  or  company. —  Covering 
Serjeant,  a  non-commissioned  oflicer  who,  during  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  battalion,  regularly  stands  or  moves  behind 
each  officer  commanding  or  acting  with  a  platoon,  or  com- 
pany. —  Drill-Scrjrnnt,  an  expert  non-connni.ssioned  of- 
ficer, who,  under  the  inmiediate  direction  of  the  serjeant- 
major,  instructs  the  raw  recruits  of  a  regiment  in  the  first 
principles  of  exercise. — Quarter-master  Seijeant,   a  non- 
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commissioned  officer  who  acts  under  tho  quarter-master  of 
a  regiment. — Lance  Serjeant,  a  corporal  who  acts  as  a 
Serjeant  in  a  company,  but  only  receives  the  pay  of  a 
corporal. 

SE'U.IliANTY  (Laiv)  a  service  wliich  cannot  be  due  to  any 
lord  from  his  tenant,  but  only  to  the  king  and  queen  ;  it  is 
either  grand  or  petit.  Grand  St-rji-ntity  is  where  a  man 
holds  certain  lands  of  the  king,  by  the  personal  service  of 
carrying  his  banner,  or  lance,  leading  his  horse,  &c.  at  his 
coronation. — Petit  Serjeanty,  where  one  becomes  tenant 
to  the  King,  by  yielding  him  annually  some  small  thing 
towards  his  wars,  as  a  buckler,  bow,  arrow,  Ac. 

SE'RIES  (Alicb.)  a  rank  or  progression  of  quantities,  or 
terms,  which  usually  proceed  according  to  some  certain 
law,  as  the  series  1  +  >  4-  -J  +  -j  +  xV.  'Src. 

or  1  +  4-  +  ^  +  4  +  f,  Ac. 
where  the  former  is  a  geometrical  series  proceeding  by  the 
constant  division  by  '2,  or  the  denominators  multiplied  by  2; 
and  the  latter  is  an  harmonical  series,  being  the  reciprocals 
of  the  arithmetical  series,  1,  2,  3,  ■!•,  &c.  where  the  deno- 
minators are  increased  by  1.  Series  are  of  different  kinds, 
as — Asccniliiis;  Series,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  indeter- 
minate ([uantity  increase,  as  1  -f  n  x  -f  6.r-  +  c  j-  +  ex', 
&c. — Descending  Series,  one  in  which  the  powers  decrease, 
or  else  increase,  in  the  denominators,  which  is   the  same 

thing  as   1  -f-  «  x~'  +  b  x~^  +  c  .v~i,  &c.  or  1  -|- — |--j-, 

&C. — Circular  Series,  one  denoting  a  series  whose  sum  de- 
pends on  the  quadrature.  —  Continued  Scries,  ax  fi  act  inn, 
vide  Infinite  Series. —  Converging  Series,  one  whose  terms 
continually  decrease,  the  successive  sums  of  whose  terms 
approximate,  or  always  converge  nearer  to  the  ultimate 
sum  of  the  whole  series. — Diverging  Series,  one  whose  terms 
diverge  continually,  or  that  has  the  successive  sums  of  its 
terms  diverging.  —  Determinate  Series,  one  whose  powers 

proceed  by  a  determinate  quantity,  as  1  H-  ^  +~  +— r.<^c.; 

if  the  quantity  be  unity  it  is  said  to  be  determined  bv 
unity. — Indeterminate  Series,  one  whose  powers  proceed 
by  an  indeterminate  quantity,  as  .r. — Injinite  Series,  or  con- 
tinued fraction,  a  series  which  makes  continual  approaches 
to,  and  if  infinitely  continued  would  become  equal  to  what 
is  inquired  after. — Recurring  Series,  vide  Recurring. — Sum- 
mation of  Scries,  vide  Summation. 
SE'UIOLA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sijngenesia, 
Order  1  Poli/gamia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Charncter.  Cal.  common,  simple. — CoR.  com- 
pound, imbricate  ;  coroUets  hermaphrodite. — Stam.  JiUi- 
ments  five,    capillary;  anthers    cylindrical,    tubulous. — 

Pis,T.  germ  ovate;  styles  filiform;  stigmas  two,  reflex 

Per.  none  ;  seeds  oblong;  receptacle  chaffy. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Scriola  Ice- 
vioata,  Achi/rnpiiorus,  seu  Hieracium,  Smooth  Seriola. — 
Serin/a  nrens,  seu  Hypochceris,  Stinging  Seriola. 
SER^PHiU.^I  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  ."j  Polygamia  segregata. 

Generic  Character.  Cat.,  outer  pcriantli  of  five  roundish 
imbricate  leaflets ;  inner  of  five  erect  scariose  leaflets. — 
Cor.  one-petalled,  funnelform.  —  Stam.  filaments  five, 
capillary;  antlier  cylindrical.  —  Pist.  germ  inferior  to 
the  corollet;  style  filiform;  stigma  sub-bifid. —  Per. 
none  ;  seeds  solitary,  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Seriphium  ci- 
nereum,  Breynia,  Artemisia,  seu  Abrotanoides. — Seri- 
phium plumosum. — Seriphium Jiiscum,  Heebe,  Eupatorium, 
Abrotanoides,  S)C. 
SERMOU'NTAIN    (Bat.)   another   name    for    the  Sikr  of 

Linnaeus. 
SERO'SITY  (Med.)  or  Serum,  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood. 
SE'RPENS  (Ant.)  vide  Anguis. 
Sehi'ens  [Asiron.)  one  of  the  '1-8  old  constellations,  which  is 
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I      otherwise  called  Ophiuchi,  o<?i? ;  i.  e.  Serpens  Ophiuchi,  being 
'      grasped  in   the   hands  of  Ophiuchus.     According  to  the 
fables   of  the   (Jreeks,  it  was  mostly   supjiosed   to  be  the 
serpent   killed  by  Hercules.     Ptolemy  reckons  18  stars  in 
this  constellation,  Tyclio  1 3,  Hevelius  22,  and  the  British 
Catalogue    61-.      Eilatosth.    Chnrac. ;     Ptol.  Almag.    I.   7, 
c.  5. 
SF,RPENTA'RI.\  {Bot.)  the  Aristolochia  anguicida  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
SERPEKTA'RIUS  {.4stron.)  another  name  for  Ophiucu!^. 
SERPE'KTES  (Zool.)  a  name  for  the  second  Order  of  ani- 
mals under   the  Class   Amphibia,  comprehending   such  as 
have  a  mouth  breathing  by  the  lungs  only ;  body  tapering ; 
neck  not  distinct ;  jnxcs  dilatable,   not  articulate  ;  no  Ject, 
Jinx,    or   ears;    and    motion    undulatory ;    comprehending 
Crotnlus,  the  Rattle  Snake ;   Coluber,   the  Viper ;  Anguisy 
the  Snake,  &c.      [vide  Animal  Kingdom'] 
SERPENTI'NA  (Bot.)  the  Plantagn  subulata  of  Linnseu.s. 
SE'RPENTINE  (Chem.)  a  long  winding  worm,  or  pipe  of 
lead  or  pewter,  which   is   placed  in  a  tub  of  water  in  the 
distillation  of  spirits. 
Serpentine  Line  (Genm.)  the  same  as  a  Spiral  Line. 
.Serpentine  Powder  (Chem.)   a  weak  sort  of  gun  powder 

that  is  not  corned,  and  will  not  keep  long  at  sea. 
.Serpenti.ve  Verses  (Poet.)  verses  which  begin  and  end  with 
the  same  words  ;  as  ambnfiorentcs  cetatibas.  Arcades  anibo. 
Serpentine  (Bot.)  vide  Repandus. 

SERPENTINUS  (Min.)  u  genus   of  Talcose  Earths;    con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silica. 
SE'RPET  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  basket. 

.SERPHE'RA  (Med.)  a  medicine  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed capable  of  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  human  body. 
SEKPI'CLLA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  4  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  very  small. — Cor.  in  the 
males,  petals  four;  in  the  females,  none. — Stam.  in  the 
males;  filaments  four,  very  short;  anthers  oblong. — 
Pist.  in  the  females;  genu  inferior,  ovate;  style  none; 
stigma  none. — Per.  nut  cylindrical;  .sf«/ single,  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  the  Serpicula  vcrticillata  et  repc»s, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
SERPI'GO  (Med.)  from  .serpn,  to  creep,  because  it  creeps 

on  the  skin ;  a  ringworm,  or  tetter. 
SERPILLIF0'LIa1;/?(;<.)  the  Linncea  horeidis  in  the  Lin- 

nean  S3'stem. 
SE'RPULA    (Con.)   a  genus  of  testaceous   animals,    Class 
Vermes,  Order   Testacea,  having  a  tubular  univalve  sheH ; 
the  inhabitant  of  which  is  a  Tercbella. 
SERPY'LLU.M  {Bot.)  the  Thymus  serpyllum  of  Linnaeus. 
SERRA'RIA  (B(d.)  the  P/antago  serrarin  of  Linnaeus. 
SERRA'TULA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  .Sy/J^rafi/u, 
Order  1  Polygamia  A-lqualis. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  oblong.  —  Cor.  com- 
pound tubulous  ;  proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form.  — 
St. \M.  Jilamenis  five;  anther  cylindrical,  tubulous. — 
Pist.  o-erni  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two,  oblong, 
reflex. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  as  the — 
Serratula  tincloria,  seu  Cardans,  Common  "Sawwort. — 
Serratula  alpina,  seu  Cirsium,  Alpine  Sawwort. —  Serra- 
tula noviboracensi^,  Long-leaved  Sawwort.  —  Serratula 
scariosa,  seu  .lacea.  Ragged-cuffed  Sawwort.  —  Serra- 
tula arvensis,  seu  Ceanothes,  Corn  Sawwort,  or  Way- 
Thistle.  Clus.  Hist. ;  Dod.  Pempt.  ;  Baiih.  Hist.  ,- 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bet.;  Rail 
Hist. 
Serrati;la   is  also  the  name  of  the    Cnrduus   scrratuloides. 

and  the  Cenlanrea  hehen. 
SERRA'TUS  (Bot.)  from  .verra,  a  saw,  i.e.  toothed  like  a 
saw;  an  epithet  for  a  \i:af ;  Jolium  serratum,  a  leaf  having 
sharp  imbricated  notches  about  the  edge  pointing  towards 
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the  extremity.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  calyx  in  Hi/per- 1 
icum ;  to  the  corolla  in  Tilia,  Aliania  ;  and  also  to  the  stipule 
&c.  Herrntus  is  also  used  in  composition  as  an  epithet  j 
for  a  leaf;  folium  serralo-cilintum,  a  serrate  ciliate  lealj 
having  fine  hairs,  like  eyelashes,  on  the  serrainres  ;  folium 
serrulo-d'iilnlum,  a  serrate  toothed  leaf. 
Serratus  (Annt.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles,  so  called 
from  semi,  a  saw,  owing  to  their  saw-like  appearance,  as 
— Serrnlua  Mnjnr  Anlirus,  a  muscle  arising  from  the  eight 
superior  ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  Scapula  ; 
it  serves  to  dilate  the  thorax  by  elevating  the  ribs. — 
Serrahis  Minor  Aiilicus,  rises  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs, 
and  also  assists  in  the  act  of  respiration. —  So-raliis  Posti- 
cus inferior,  a  muscle  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  back. 
Its  use  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  ril)s  upwards  and  outwards. 
Serralus  Superior  Posticus,  a  small  flat  thin  muscle  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  back  ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  ex- 
pand the  tliorax  by  pulling  the  ribs  upwards  and  out- 
wards. 
SERROPA'LPUS  (Enl.)  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  Lepidop- 
terous  Order,  having  the  nnlenme  setaceous  ;  Jeelers  four, 
equal ;  t/iorrix  margined  ;  Jicail  deflected. 
SERRULA'TUS  {Bat.)  serrulate  ;  /o/»(m  serruhlum,  a  leaf 

finely  serrate  with  very  small  notches  or  teeth. 
SE'irrULA  (Bot.)  the  Trifolium  mclilotus  of  Linnaeus. 
SEHTULA'RIA  {Ent.)  a  "genus  of  animals.  Class    Vermes, 
Order  Zoopfii/ln,  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant,  with  a 
branched  stem  producing  Polypes. 
TO  SERVE  {Mil.)  to  do  duty  as  an  officer  or  soldier. —  To 
serve  a  piece,  to  load  and  fire  with  promptitude  and  cor- 
rectness. 
TO  Serve  a  rope  (Mar.)  in   French  fottrrer  uh  cordage,  to 
wind  round  spun-yarn,  &c.  by  means  of  a  mallet,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  rubbed. 
SE'RVICE  (Mar.)  a  term  given  to  all  sorts  of  stuff,  whether 
of  old  canvas,  mat,  hides,  spun-yarn,  &c.  when  put  round 
cables  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  chafed  by  the 
strain   of   the  ship,    or    otherwise. — Moorinn-service,    that 
which  is  at  the  first  splice  when  a  ship  is  moored,  and  rides 
at  one  cable's  length 

SfinviCE   denotes  also  every  sort  of  naval   duty  which  is 
done  by  an  inferior  under  the  command  of  a  superior; 
likewise  the  period  of  time  employed  in  serving  ;  whence 
"  To  retire  from  the  service,"  signifies  to  quit  the  navy  ; 
but  the  phrase  "  To  see  service,"  is  to  be  in  actual  con- 
tact with  an  adversary  at  sea,  S:c. 
Sek\  ici!   is  moreover  distinguished,  both  in  the  navy  and 
army,  into  home  and  foreign. — Home  service  is  the  naval 
or  military  duty  which  is  carried  on  within  the  limits  of 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Fo- 
rei^H  service,  in  opposition  to  home  service,  the  duty 
done  at  any  distant  place,  or  on  a  foreign  station. — Li- 
mited service,  a  prescribed  period  by  law,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  whicli  men   enlisted  under  that  provision  are  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  respective  honies.^ — Hard  ser- 
vice, a  severe  exercise  of  military  duties  while  engaged 
immediately  with  the  enemy. 
Servick  (J'ulit.)  any  duty  performed  for  the  service  of  go- 
vernment.— Secret  .'■crvice,  any  service  performed  in  a  per- 
fectly clandestine  manner,  as  the  gaining  intelligence  re- 
specting the  proceedings  of  a  court,  or  the  movuments  of 
an  army,  &c. — Secret  service-nwiiei/,  the  reward  or  compen- 
sation given  for  such  secret  services. 
Service  (Laiv)  that  duty  which  the  tenant  by  reason  of  his 
fee  or  estate  oweth  unto  the  hnd. — Pergonal  service  is  that 
which  is  due  by  the   person  of  the  tenant,  as  homage  and 
fealty. — Annual  service  is  rent,  suit  to  the  court  of  the  lord, 
&c. — Accidental  services  are  heriots,  reliefs,  &c.     Services 
were  likewise  distinguished  into  /ire  and  base,  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic,  &c.      [vide  .Scm//»n(]      Brac.l.\,'i;  Britt.  c.  C)6. 
^-Service  of  an  heir,  an  old  form  of  law  in  Scotland,  pro- 
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ceeding  upon  a  writ,  and  including  in  it  the  decision  of 
a  jury,   fixing  the  right   and  character  of  the  heir  to  the 

estate  of  the  ancestor. 
Service  (Ecc.)  the  form  of  public  worship  in  the  church,  par- 
ticularly the  Common  Prayer,  with  other  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church.  —  Secular  service,  or  worldlj/  service, 
as  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical. 
Service  tree  (Bot.)  the  SorLus  and   Cratcegus  of  Linna;us. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  considered  as  powerfull)'  astrin- 
gent, for  which  reason  it  is  recommended  in  cases  of  dy- 
sentery,  &c.  ;  it  is  also  employed  in  distilling  brandy,  and 
making  cider. 
SE'RVICEABLE  (Mar.')  an  epithet  for  what  is  fit  for  use  at 

sea,  as  serviceable  stores,  &c. 
SE'RVING-BOARD  (A/«r.)  a  small  piece  of  board  with  a 
notch  or  groove,  in  which  the  spun-yarn  is  twisted;  its  use 
is  the  same  as  the  mallet,  but  for  spunyarn  only. 
SE'RVING-MALLET  (Mar.)  a  mallet"  used  in  serving  the 
rigging,  which  binds  the  spun-yarn   more  firmly  about  it 
than  could  possibly  be  done  by  the  hand. 
SEKVT'ENTIBUS  (Law)  certain  writs  relating  to  servants 
and  masters  breaking  the  statute  laws  made  against  their 
abuses. 
SE'RVTENT  ic»empj(<   (Laxv)  an  estate,  in  the  Scotch  law, 
in  respect  of  which  a  service  is  owing;  the  dominant  tene- 
ment is  that  to  which  the  service  is  due. 
SERVI'TIUM  (Laiv)  service  was  of  ditfcrent  kinds,  as— .Ser- 
vitium  foedule  ei  prccdale,  not   a  personal  service,  but  only 
by   reason  of  the  lands,   which  were  held  in  fee.     Bract. 
1.  2,  c.  IG. — Servilinni  fhrinsccum,  a  service  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  chief  lord,  but  to  the  king. — Servitiu7)i  intrin- 
secum,  that  service  which  was  due  to  the  chief  lord  alone 
from  his  tenants  within  his  manor.     Bract.  1.  2;  Flet.  1.  3. 
—  Servitium  liberum,  a  service  to  be  done  by  feudatory  te- 
nants, who   were  called  liberi  liomines,  and  distinguished 
from  vassals,  as  was  their  service. — Servitium  regale,  royal 
service,  or  the  prerogatives  that  within  a  royal  manor  be- 
longed to  the  lord  of  it. 
SERVI'TIIS  acguietandis  (Laiv)  a  writ  judicial  for  a  man  dis- 
trained for  services  to  one,  when  he  owes  and  performs  them 
to  another,  for  the  acciuittal  of  such  services. 
SE'RN'ITOR  (Cus.)  a  poor  scholar  at  the  university,  who 
used  to  attend  and  wait  upon  the  other  students  for  his 
niainteiKuice. 
SE'RVITORS  of  bills  (Eaxv)  servants  or  messengers  belong- 
ing to  the   marshal  of  the   King's  Bench,   who  were  sent 
abroad  with  bills  or  writs   to  summon  men  to  that  court. 
Slat.  2  //.  4',  c.  2;?.     They  are  now  called  Tipstaves. 
SE'RVITUDES  (Law)  in   the  Scotch  law  of  tenures,  the 

same  as  services  in  the  English. 
SE'RliM  (Chem.)  from  serus,  late,  because  it  is  that  which 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  substance,  as,   1 .  Whey,  or 
the  remainder  of  the  milk  after  its  better  parts  have  been 
taken  away.     2.  'I'he  yellow  and  greenish   fluid  which  se- 
parates from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at  rest. — Serum  alu- 
minosnm,   Alum  Whey. 
RES.4.MO'ID  (Anat.)  sesamoidal.     [vide  Sesnmoidea'\ 
SESA.MOl'DEA  Ossa  (Annt.)  se.iamoiilal,  or  sesamoid hnnes ; 
little  bones  found  at  the  articulations  of  the  toes,  so  called 
from  their  supposed  resemblance   to  the  seeds  of  the  se- 
samum. 
SESAMOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Cucubnlus  otiles  of  Linnaius. 
SE'SAMUM  (Bid.)  <riou^.c,;  a  name  given   to  several  dif- 
ferent plants  by  the  ancients.      Theophrast.  I.  ii,  c  3;  DioS' 
cor.  1.  4-,  c.  161-;  Plin.  1.  15,  c.  7. 
Ses.amum,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14 
Didipiumia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

(Iciieric  Character.  C.\i..  perianth  one-leaved,  five-parted. 
—  CoR.  one-petalled. — ti-iAM. Jila/nents  four;  anthers  ob- 
long.—Prsr.  germ  ovate;  style  filiform;  stigma  lanceo- 
late.— Per.  capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  very  many. 
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Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  annuals,  and  natives  of 
the  Indies  and  Africa,  as  the  —  Sesamiim  orientalr,  Digi- 
talis, sou  Schit-elu,  Oriental  Sesamum,  or  Oily-Grain. — 
Sesamum  indicum  el  luteum,  J\c. 
Sesaml'm  is  also  the  name  of  the  Tripsncum  dncli/loides. 
SE'SBAX  (Dot.)  the  .,'Eschyuomcne  sesLan  of  Linnaeus. 
SE'SELl  [Hot.)  (Tto-iAi ;  the  name  of  a  plant  among  the  an- 
cients which  deer  are  said  to  have  eaten  after  they  had  their 
young,  for   tlie   purpose  of  purifying   themselves.     Diosc. 
1.  3,  c.  60 ;  rim.  1.  2.^,  e.  h. 
Se.seli,  ill  the  Linnean  si/stem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentniidrin,  Order  2  Digi/iiia. 

Generic   Character,      Cal.   umbel  universal  rigid;    partial 
very    short ;    involucre  universal  none ;   proper  perianth 
scarcely  observable. — Con.  universal  mni'ovm  \  florets  all 
fertile;  proper  five-pctalled. — UtA'si.  Jilaments  fi\e,  awl- 
shaped  ;  anthers  simple. —  Pist.  germ  inferior ;  styles  two, 
distant;  stigmas   blunt. — Peh.  none  ;  Jruit  ovate;  seeds 
two,  ovate. 
Species.     The  species  arc  perennials,  as  the —  Sescli  mon- 
h         ianuni,  Foeniculum,  JMeuni,  sen  Smifrnga,  Long-leaved 
f        Meadow  .'Saxifrage. — Seseli  glaucum,  seu  Daucus,  Glau- 
»         cous  Jleadow  Saxifrage ;  but  the — Seseli  ammoides,  seu 
Ammaides,  and  the  Seseli  annuum,  Siiim,  seu  Libanotis, 
Annual  Meadow  Saxifrage,  are  annuals.     Dauh.  Hist.  ; 
Bauh.   Pin.;     Ger.    Herb.;     Parle.   Tlieat.  Bat.;    Rail 
H/st.  ;    Tournef.  Inst. 
Seseli  is  also  the  name  of  different  species,  namely,  of  the 
JEgopiidium,  JEthusa,  Apium,  AlJiamanta,  Bupleurnm,   Ca- 
non, Chirrophyltum,  Laserpilinm,  Liguslicnni,  Pcucedanum, 
Phellandriam,  Pinipinella,  Selinum,  Slum,  and  'I'ordylium. 
SE'SQUI  (Geom.)  a  Latin  term  signifjing  literally  as  much 
and  half  as  much,  which  when  joined  with  the  words  altera, 
tertia,  quaria,  Ac.  is  an  expression  of  a  certain  ratio,  i.  e. 
the  second  ratio  of  inequality,  called  al.so  superparticular 
ratio,  being  that  in  which  the  greater  term  contains  the  less, 
and  some  certain  part  over,  as  3: 2,  where  the  first  term 
contains  the  second  once,  and  unity  over,  which  is  a  quota 
of  2.     If  the  part  remaining  be  just  half  the  lesser  term, 
the  ratio  is  called  scsquialtera,  as  3  :  2;  if  it  be  a  third  part 
of  the  lesser  term,   as  ■!■ :  3,  it  is  called  scsqiiitertia ;  if  a 
fourt!)  part,  as  5  :  1-,  the  ratio  is  called  sesquiqnartn,  and  so 
on  continually,  still  adding  to  seiqii:  the  ordinal  number  of 
the  smaller  term.     These  different  kinds  of  triples  are  used 
in  music  as  well  as  in  geometry,  as  may  be  seen  under  the 
words  Sesquinltcrate,  &c. 
SESQLTA'LTER   (Hot.)  an  epithet  for  a  Qoret ;  Jlosculus 
scsquialter,  a  small  abortive  floret  that  accompanies  a  large 
fertile  one,  as  in  Aira  villosa. 
SESQUIA'LTERATE  {Geom.)  vide  Sesqiii. 
SEsciuiALTEft.^TE    (.Vh5.)    the   greater  perfect,    a  triple  in 
which  the  breve  is  three  measures,  or  semibreves,  without 
having  any  point  or   dot  annexed   to  it.     There  is  also  a 
scsquialterate,  or   less  imperfect,   in  which   the  semibreve, 
when  dotted,  contains  three  minims,  and  when  not  dotted, 
two. 
SESQUI-DI'TONE  {Mus.)  a  concord  resulting  from  the 
sounds  of  two  strings,  whose  vibrations  in  equal  times  are 
to  each  otlier  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  6. 
SESQUIDUPLICATE    ratio   (Arith.)    that  in   which  the 
greater  term  contains  the  less  twice  and  a  half,  as  the  ratio 
of  15  to  6,  or  50  to  '20.  I 

SESQUIQU.\'DR.\TE  (/li/j-y;!.)  an  aspect  or  position  of 
the  planets  when  they  are  distant  by  four  signs  and  a  half,  or  j| 
135  degrees. — Sesquiquinlile,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
they  are  distant  ,;  of  a  circle  and  a  half,  or  IDS  degree.?.  <] 
SESQLTTE'irnOXAL/Ho/io)//o/i  (Geom.)  that  in  which  the  <\ 
greater  contains  the  less  once  and  one-third,  as  ^  to  3,  or  i 
12  to  9.  !i 

SE'SSILIS  (Dot.)  sessile;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a  flower,  and  i| 
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the  pappus  ;/b//MJM  sessile,  a  leaf  connected  immediately 
with  the  stem  or  branch,  without  the  intervention  of  a  pe- 
tiole, in  opposition  to  the  pctioled  leaf;  J?o«  sessilis,  a  flower 
which  has  no  peduncle,  as  in  Trullium  sessile-;  pappus  ses- 
sile, the  pappus  which,  having  no  stipe,  is  immediately 
placed  on  the  seed,  in  opposition  to  the  stipitate. 

SE'SSION  (Lnxv)  a  sitting  of  justices  in  a  court  upon  a  com- 
mission, as  the  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Gaol 
Delivery,  &c.  \\k\c  Conunission']  —  Great  Sessions  nf 
Hales,  the  Sessions  held  in  V\'ales  twice  in  every  year  in 
each  county,  by  judges  appointed  by  the  King,  in  which  all 
pleas,  of  real  and  personal  actions,  shall  be  heid. — Sessions 
oj'  the  Pence,  or  General  Quarter  Scai-ms,  are  held  in 
every  county,  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  before  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  which  must  be  of  the 
quorum.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  extends  to  the  trj'- 
ing  of  all  felonies  and  trespasses  whatever ;  but,  as  their 
commission  provides  that,  in  case  any  difficulty  arises, 
they  shall  not  proceed  to  judgment,  but  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  tl'.e  justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  IJench  or  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  assize,  the  common 
practice  is  to  trj'  simple  larcenies  only. — Sessions  fur  order- 
ing seixa}its,  otherwise  called  Pelti/  Ses.uons. — Statute  Ses- 
sions, vide  Staltitum. — Sessions  fur  Weights  and  Measures, 
held  by  four  justices  in  the  City  of  London,  to  inquire 
into  all  offences  of  selling  by  false  weights,  &c. 

SE'SSPOOL  (Build.)  or  Cesspool,  a  well  or  deep  hole  sunk 
under  the  mouth  of  a  drain  for  foul  «  ater,  i."v.c. 

SESTE'RTIL'M  {Ant.)  a  sum  of  money  among  the  Romans, 
equal  to  about  M/.  [Is.  5r,d.   English,      [vide  Mouelu'] 

SESTE'UTIL'S  (./«/)  a  coin  worth  about  one  penny,  three 
farthings,  and  three-fourths  of  a  farthing,     [vide  Moneta'] 

SE'STETT  (Mas.)  a  composition,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
consisting  of  six  distinct  parts. 

SESU'VIL'M  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  3  Trigi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
none. — Sr Ayi.  fikanents  very  many;  anthers  roundish. 
—  Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  sti/les  three,  erect ;  stigmas  sim- 
ple.'— Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  roundish. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Sesuvium  portulacas- 
trum.  Portal, ica,  seu  Halimus,  a  percnniiil. 

SET  In  Mu.'iic  {Mn-.)  an  epithet  for  any  lyric  verse,  &c.  to 
which  music  is  added. 

TO  Set  (Mar.)  a  term  used  on  various  occasions,  as  1.  To 
observe  the  bearings  or  situation  nf  any  dist-.nit  object  by 
the  compass,  in  order  to  discover  the  angle,  which  it  makes 
with  the  nearest  meridian  :  thus,  "  To  lel  the  land  or  the 
sun  by  the  compass,"  is  to  obverve  how  the  land  bears  oi\ 
anv  point  of  the  compass,  or  on  what  point  ij'i  the  com- 
pass the  sun  is  ;  also,  when  two  ships  sail  in  sight  of  each 
other,  to  mark  on  what  point  t!ie  chased  ship  bears,  is 
termed  "  To  .«rt  the  chace  by  the  compass."  'i.  It  is  ein- 
plojcd  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  current, 
or  swell  of  the  sea  ;  but  particularly  the  two  latter,  as  the 
tide  which  sets  to  the  south  is  opposed  to  a  swelling  sea 
setting  to  the  north-west  3.  In  regard  to  the  sails  or  rig- 
ging, &c.  "  To  set  the  sails,"  in  French  deploijer  les  voiles, 
or,  les  mettre  au  vent,  is  to  loosen  and  expand  them,  so 
as  to  force  the  ship  through  the  water  ;  or  to  accelerate 
her  velocity  when  she  is  moving,  in  distinction  from  talcing 
the  sail  in.  "  To  set  up  the  rigging,"  in  IVench  rider  les 
haubans,  &c.  is  to  extend  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  back- 
stays, more  firmly  than  before,  for  securing  the  masts, 
which  is  performed  by  the  application  of  mechanical 
powers,  as  tackles,  iic. 

TO  ."Set  (Auroii.)  vide  Setting. 

SE'TA  (Bot.)  a  bristle;  a  sort  of  ])ubescence,  consisting  of 
a  strong  stiff  roundish  hair.  Linnteus  also  uses  this  word 
for  the  scape  of  the  capsule  of  Mossts. 
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SETA'CEUS  (Bot.)  bristle-shaped;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or 
leaflet  which  is  tlie  length  and  tliickness  of  a  bristle. 

SET-BOLTS  (Mar.)  iron  pins  for  closing  the  planks  of 
ships. 

SE'TMIANS  (Ecc.)  certain  Iieretics  branching  from  the 
Valentinians,  who,  among  other  absurdities,  held  that 
Cain  and  Abel  were  created  by  angels. 

SET-OFF  {Lrnv)  a  mode  of  defence,  whereby  the  defendant 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on  the 
one  bund,  but  on  tlic  other  sets  up  a  demand  of  his  own  to 
counterbalance  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  actions 
in  wliich  a  set-off  is  now  allowable  are  debt,  covenant,  and 
assumpsit. 

SE'TON  ( Surg.)  an  issue  in  the  neck,  when  the  skin  is  taken 
up  and  run  through  with  a  needle,  so  that  the  wound  may 
be  kept  open  with  a  skein  of  silk  or  thread. 

SETO'SUS  {Bot.)  bristly  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or  a  recep- 
tacle, the  surt^ice  of  which  is  set  with  bristles. 

SETTFE'  {Mar.)  a  vessel  witii  two  masts,  equipped  with 
triangular  sails,  commonly  called  lateen  sails  ;  the  least  of 
which  are  sixty  tons  burden.  They  are  used  in  the  31edi- 
terranean  for  tr:msporting  cannon,  &c. 

SE'TTEll  (Guiiii.)  a  round  stick  for  driving  fuses,  or  any 
other  compositions,  into  cases  made  of  paper. 

Setter  {Sjwrl.)  a  dog  trained  for  setting,  i.  e.  stopping  and 
pointing  at  the  place  where  partridges  are  sitting. 

TO  Setter  (Vet.)  to  cut  the  dewlap  of  an  ox  or  cow,  by 
which  an  issue  is  made  after  the  manner  of  a  seton. 

.SE'TT1:RVV0KT  {Bot.)  the  /Wrion/s /frf(V/«s,  a  perennial. 

SE'TTIMA   {Mus.)  Italian  for  the  seventh. 

SE'TTING  (A.slroii.)  the  descent  of  a  star  or  planet  below 
the  horizon,  in  distinction  from  the  rising,  [vide  Astro- 
no»iy] 

Setting  (Sport.)  when  a  cock  has  fought  till  he  is  not  able 
to  stand,  then  he  is  set  to  tlie  other  back  to  back,  and  if  he 
do  not  strike  the  battle  is  lost. — Sitlitig-Dog,  vide  Setter. 
—  Setting  doivn  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  it  is  put  into  the 
mew. 

■Setting   (Mnson.)  the  fixing  stones  in  walls  and  vaults. 

SETTING-O'UT-ROD  (Carpent.)  the  rod  used  by  joiners 
for  setting  out  windows,  doors,  or  other  framing. 

Siyi'TLE  (Mec/i.)  a  wooden  bench,  or  seat  with  a  back  to  it. 

SETTLE-BED  (Mec/i.)  a  bed  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a 
seat,  a  lialf  canopy  bed. 

TO  Settle  {Mar.)  to  lower  or  sink,  as  "  The  deck  has  .ut- 
iled,''  i.  e.  has  sunk  below  its  first  plan  by  the  wood  drying. 
"  Settle  the  main  top-sail  halyards,"  that  is.  ease  off  a  small 
portion  of  them,  so  as  to  lower  the  yard  a  little. 

TO  Settle  (/Ircliit.)  is  said  of  a  wall  tliat  cracks,  or  is 
otherwise  del'ectivc. 

SE'TTLEMKNT  (I'olit)  any  place  which  is  first  rendered 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  men;  also  the  peoide  who  inhabit 
the  i)lace,  as  the  back  settlements  in  Nortli  America,  &c. 
the  settlements  in  New  South  Wales. 

Settlement,  Act  <>f  (Laio)  the  name  given  to  the  statute 
12  and  13  VV.  3,  c.  2,  whereby  the  crown  was  settled  on, 
and  limited  to,  liis  present  Majesty's  illustrious  house. — 
Settlement  of  the  Poor,  the  right  whieli  the  poor  acquire 
by  residence,  and  other  means  of  l)eing  considered  as 
parishioners,  and  consequently  of  receiving  parochial  re- 
lief. 

SETT.S  (Mar.)  signify  any  powers,  such  as  screws,  .shores, 

•  &c  which  are  employed  in  mast-making,  to  bring  or 
unite  two  pieces  together. 

SE'V'ENTII  (Mus.)  a  dissonant  interval,  called  by  the 
Greeks  lieptacliorJoii,  because  it  is  formed  of  seven  sounds 
or  six  diatonic  degrees.  Of  these  ti)ere  are  four  kinds  ; 
namely,  the  tniunr  seienth,  composed  of  four  tones,  and 
two  major  semitones  ;  the  major  seventh,  composed  diato- 
nically  of  five  tones  and  a  major  semitone  ;  the  diminuhed 
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seventh,  consisting  of  three  tones  and  three  major  semi- 
tones; and  the  superfluous  .seventh,  containing  five  tones, 
a  semitone  major,  and  a  semitone  minor. 

SEVEIIAL  action   (Laiv)    vide  Action. — Several  Covenant, 

a  covenant  by  two  or  more  severally,  i.  e.  separately 

Several  Inheritance,  an  inheritance  conveyed,  so  as  to 
descend  or  come  to  two  persons  severally,  by  moieties,  iSrc. 
Several  Tail,  is  that  whereby  land  is  given  and  entailed 
severally  to  two. — Several  Tenancy,  a  plea  or  exception 
taken  to  a  writ  that  is  laid  against  two  persons,  as  joint 
tenants,  who  are  several. 

SE'VERALTY  (Laiv)  or  estates  in  severalty,  are  such  as 
are  held  by  a  person  in  his  own  right  only,  without  any 
other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with  him  in  point 
of  interest,  during  his  estate  therein. 

SE'VERANCE  (Law)  the  separating  or  severing  of  two  or 
more,  joined  in  one  writ  or  action.  /'.  A".  B.  78. — Severance 
of  corn,  is  the  cutting  or  carrying  it  oft'  from  the  ground: 
and  sometimes  the  setting  out  the  tithes  from  the  rest  of 
the  corn. 

SEVE'KLVNS  (Ecc.)  heretics  who  condemned  marriage  and 
eating  of  flesh. 

SEUIL  D'ECLFSE  (Carpent.)  French  for  a  thick  beam  of 
wood  laid  crossways  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  for  the 
support  of  a  floodgate. — Seuil  de  Pont-levis,  a  principal 
beam  for  bearing  the  weight  or  pressure  of  a  draw- 
bridge. 

Seuil  cJ' the  branches  of  a  bridle  [Man.)  a  nail  turned  round 
like  a  ring  with  a  large  liead,  made  fast  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  branch  called  the  garganille. 

SE'VUM  (Med.)  a  name  among  physicians  for  fat  of  any 
kind. 

SEVU.M  CETI   [Zool.)  the  Pliijseter  maerocephalus. 

TO  .SEW  (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship,  which  is  said 
to  be  saved  when  she  comes  to  lie  on  the  ground,  or  to 
lie  dry. 

SE'WARD  (Law)  or  seaward ;  a  Saxon  word  for  one  who 
guards  the  sea-coasts. 

SE'WEL  (Sport.)  what  is  set  or  hung  up  to  keep  a  deer  out 
of  any  place. 

SE'WEN  (Ich.)  a  species  of  salmon. 

SE'WER  (Archaol.)  in  French  rsrui/er ;  an  officer  who 
placed  the  dishes  on  the  table  of  the  king. 

Sewer  is  also  a  fresh  water  trench,  or  little  river  encom- 
passed with  banks  on  both  sides,  ibr  carrying  the  water 
into  the  sea,  and  thereby  jjreserving  the  lands  against  in- 
undations; and  in  towns  tiie  same  term  is  applied  to  the 
drains,  or  trenches,  wliich  are  made  to  convey  away  all  su- 
perfluous water. — Cleric  of  the  Servers,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  conmiissioners  of  sewers. — Co7nmi.<!sioners  of  Servers, 
persons  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament  to  see  that  canals, 
drains,  ditches,  and  common  sewers,  be  maintained. 

SE'WET    (Com.)    vide  Suet. 

SEXA'GENARY  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  60. 
—  Sexagenanj  Arithmetic,  vide  Se.iagesimal,  —  Sexagenary 
Tables,  are  tables  of  proportional  parts,  showing  the  pro- 
duct of  two  sexagenaries  that  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  the 
quotient  of  two  that  are  to  be  divided. 

SEXACJF.'SIMA  Sunday  (Ecc.)  the  sixtieth  day  before 
Easter. 

SEXAGE'SIMAL  (Arith.)  or  sexagenary  Arithmetic  ;  a  me- 
thod of  computation  proceeding  by  tiOths,  such  as  the 
division  of  a  degree  into  60  minutes,  a  minute  into  60  se- 
conds, &c. —  Sexagesimals,  or  Sexagesimal  Fractions,  frac- 
ti(His  whose  denominators  jnocecd  in  a  sexagecuple  ratio, 
i.  e.  a  prime,  or  the  first  minute  =;  Vtr ;  a  second  =  jVjtt* 
and  a  third  =  ^^-J  ,„.  .Sexagesimals  were  probably  first 
used  for  the  division  into  3()0,  or  fl  times  60,  making  up 
the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  equal  to  the  360 
days  which  formed  the  year  of  the  ancients. 
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SEXA'NGLE  (Geom.)  a  figure  having  six  angles,  and  conse- 
quently six  sides  also. 

SE'XENARY  (Arilh.)  orseiliiple  scale,  that  scale  of  notation 
in  which  the  local  value  of  the  digits  increase  in  a  sixfold 
proportion. 

SEXFI'DUS  (Bot.)  sixcleft. 

SEXHINDE'XI  {Archtvol.)  or  Sexhindmcn,  the  middle 
Thanes,  rated  nt  600  shillings. 

SEX  LOCULAUIS  {Bot.)  six-celled,  an  epithet  for  a  peri- 
carp. 

SE'XTA  pars  (.1/;/^.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  sixth  part, 
which  was  sometimes  added  to  a  composition,  the  usual 
number  being  four;  the  two  additional  parts  were  usually 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  quinta  pars  and  the 
scitn  pirs. 

SEXTAIX  [Poet.)  a  stanza  containing  six  verses. 

SE'XTAXS  {Aiit.)  the  sextant,  or  sixth  part  of  any  thing,  as 
the  Roman  as,  which  being  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or 
uncia,  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  was  a  sextans,  or  sixth 
pa,rt  of  a  pound. 

SE'XT.\NT  (.Js/roH.)  the  name  given  to  a  new  constellation 
placed  across  the  Equator,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ec- 
liptic, formed  by  Ilevelius  of  some  stars  that  were  not 
included  in  the  old  constellations. 

Sextakt  (Geom.)  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  an  arc  con- 
taining 60  degrees. 

Sext.-int  [Mtcli.)  an  astronomical  instrument  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  quadrant,  except  that  its  arc  is 
divided  into  CO    instead  of  90^. 

SEXTA'RIL  S  (,7)(/.)  a  measure  among  the  Romans,  con- 
taining two  cotyliR.  or  hemince. 

SE'XTARY  {Arc/iirol.)  an  ancient  measure,  containing 
about  one  pint  and  a  half.  Doomsd.  Book  ;  Moii.  Angl. 
vol.  2. 

SC'XTARY-L.VNDS  [Laxi:)  lands  given  to  a  church  or  reli- 
gious house  for  .he  maintenance  of  the  sexton  or  sacristan. 

SE'XTILE  [A.itron.)  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  they 
are  distant  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  i.  e.  two  signs,  or  60 
degrees ;  it  is  marked  thus  (  *  ) 

SE'XTON  (Ecc.)  an  officer  who  digs  the  graves  and  assists 
the  minister  at  funerals,  &c. 

SE'XTUPLE  (Mas.)  signifies  in  general  sixfold;  but  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  a  mixed  sort  of  triple  time,  which  is 
beaten  in  double  time,  otherwise  called  compuund  common 
time,   [vide  Music'\ 

SE'XUAL  SYSTEM  [Bot.)  the  system  of  botany  formed 
by  Linnaeus  for  the  distinguishing  of  plants  according  to 
their  different  parts  of  fructification,     [vide  Botaiij/'] 

SFORZA'TO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  term  signifying  that  the 
note  over  which  it  is  placed  must  be  struck  with  force. 

SHA'BRACK  (Mil.)  a  Hungarian  term  generally  used 
among  cavalry  officers  to  signify  the  cloth-furniture  of  a 
troop-horse  or  charger. 

SHACK  (Husband.)  the  feeding  of  hogs  in  corn-fields  after 
harvest. 

SHA'CK-BOLT  (Her.)a  charge  in  coat-armour, 
which  is  by  some  called  a  prisoner's  bolt,  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  "  He  beareth  argent 
a  shack-bolt,  sable"  by  the  name  of  Nuthall. 

SHA'CKLES  (Mcch.)  a"  sort  of  fetters  for  male- 
factors in  prisons,  and  also  for  animals  that 
are  apt  to  stray  and  break  fences. 

Shackles  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  the  rings  with  which 
the  ports  of  ships  are  secured  by  hooking  the  port-bars  to 
them  ;  also  a  sort  of  iron  rings  to  hook  tackles  to. 

SHAD  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  herring  tribe,  the  Cliipea  ahsa 
of  Linnaeus. 

SHA'DDOCK  (Bot.)  the   Citrus  dccuniana   of  Linnaeus,    a 
shrub  which  produces  a  fruit  resembling  a  lemon,  but  less 
in  size. 
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SHA'DOW  (Opf.)  or  Shade,  a  certain  space  deprived  of 
light ;  or  where  the  light  is  weakened  by  the  interposition  of 
some  opaque  body  before  the  luminary. 

Shadow  (Geog.)  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  divided 
with  respect  to  their  shadows  into  ylscii,  Ampliiscii,  Hete- 
roscii,  and  Periscii.    [vide  Ascii,  iS'c] 

SHA'DOWING  (Paint.)  the  art  of  representing  the  various 
degrees  of  light  and  shade  by  means  of  a  datk  fluid  or 
liquid. 

SHAFFA  Sagittarum  (Arcliaol.)  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  being 
21'  in  number. 

SHAFT  (Arc/lit.)  from  the  Saxon  Sceapt;  that  part  of  a 
colunm  between  the  base  and  capital,  it  is  otherwise  called 
thej'ust,  trioiL  or  hady  of  a  column. —  S/iaft  uj  a  chin.net/, 
the  stone  or  brick  turret  above  the  roof. 

Shaft  (Bot.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  style  of  a 
plant. 

Sh.\ft  of  a  Mine  (Min  )  a  hole  like  a  well,  made  by 
miners  for  the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to  the  springs  that 
rise  in  the  mines. 

Shaft  o/'  a  Carriage  (Mec/i.)  the  name  of  the  pole  or 
poles  to  which  the  harness  of  the  horse  is  fastened  that 
draws  the  carriage. —  Shaft-bars  are  the  two  hinder  ends 
that  fasten  the  two  shafts  together. 

SHAFT  HOUSE  (Husband.)  the  horse  that  goes  in  the 
shafts  of  carts  or  waggons. 

SHA'FTLD  (Her.)  a  term  in  blazon  for  a  spear-head,  which 
has  a  handle  in  it. 

SHAG  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe,  the  Peliccmus 
gracuhis  of  Linna;us. 

SHAGGY  (Bot.)  vide  Hirsutus. 

SHAGREE'N  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  rough-grained  leather  of 
which  cases  for  watches,  instruments,  itc.  are  made. 

SHAKE  (Mus.)  an  embellishment  expressed  by  this  cha- 
racter fr  >  consisting  of  an  alternate  reiteration  of  two 
notes,  comprehending  an  interval  not  greater  than  one  whole 
tone,  nor  less  than  a  semitone. —  Hliakes  are  sometimes 
double,  that  is,  two  shakes  are  given  simultaneously  on 
the  same  instrument,  and  by  the  same  hand. 

Shake  (Cnrpent.)  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  wood,  occasioned  by 
too  great  a  heat  or  some  natural  def,.ct,  whence  wood  that 
is  full  of  such  clefts  is  said  to  be  sliaki/  or  shuken. 

SHAKE'E  (Com.)  a  coin  in  India  worth  about  three  pence 
sterling. 

SHAKERS   [But.)  ihs  Briza  media  o(  Umvcm. 

SH.V'LLOP  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  bark  or  light  sloop  having 
only  a  small  main-mast,  fore-mast,  and  lug-sail  to  hale  up 
and  let  down  upon  occasion. 

SHALLOT  (Bot.)  or  slinlot,  in  French  eschahite,  the  Allium 
ascalonicuni,  a  bulbous  plant,  and  a  small  sort  of  onion  used 
in  sauces. 

SHA'LLOW  (Gcng.)  a  term  synonymous  with  shoal. 

SHAMA'DE  (Mil)  vide  Chamade. 

SH.VMliLES  (Com.)  a  place  where  butchers  sit  and  sell 
meat. 

SHA'MMBRIE  (Man.)  a  long  thong  of  leather  made  fast 
to  the  end  of  a  cane  or  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
a  horse. 

SHA'MOIS   (Zool.)  vide  Chamois. 

SHA'MOY  (Mecli.)  or  Shammi/,  leather  made  of  the  cha- 
mois or  wild  goat. 

SHA'MROCK  (But.)  a  term  In  Ireland  for  the  trefoil  or 
three-leaved  grass. 

SHANK  (Mech.)  the  long  part  of  any  Instrument,  as  the 
cylindrical  part  betv.een  the  nozzle  and  foot  of  a  candle- 
stick, otherwise  called  the  stem  ;  so  also  the  long  beam  of 
an  anchor,  &c. 

Shank   (Archit.)  another  name  for  the  shaft  of  a  colunm. 

Shank  of  a  Horse  (Man.)  that  part  of  the  fore  leg  that  is 
3o 
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between  the  knee  and  second  joint  next  the  foot,  called 
a  fetlock  or  pastern  joint. 

SHA'NKEU  (Med.)  or  chancre,  a  venereal  bubo  in  the  groin 
anil  adjacent  parts. 

SHANK-PAINTER  (Mnr.)  in  French  scrrc  basse,  a  short 
rope  and  chain  ;  the  latter  is  fastened  to  the  top  side,  abaft 
the  cat-head,  and  used  for  hanging  the  shank  and  dooks  of 
the  anchor  up  to  the  ship's  side. 

SHANKS  (Com.)  the  skin  of  the  leg  of  a  kid,  which  bears 
the  fur  called  the  Ixith^e. 

TO  SHAPE  n  Course  {Mar.)  to  direct  or  appoint  the  track 
of  a  sliip,  in  order  to  prosecute  a  voyage. 

SHAPO"JKNET  (Her.)  vide  Chnpcron. 

SHARD   (Mcch.)  a  broken  piece  of  a  tile. 

SHARE  (Mech.)  from  the  German  scheren,  to  cut,  the  cut- 
ting iron  part  belonging  to  a  plough. 

SHAliK  (A//.)  a  voracious  animal,  the  Syjw/ets  of  Linnaeus, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  sea  only,  which  has  a  tapering  com- 
pressed body  that  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  The  flesh 
is  hard,  tough,  and  rank  ;  the  liver  yields  a  quantity  of 
oil,  and  the  skin  is  used  for  carriage  traces,  kc. 

SHA'ROCK  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  in  India,  worth  about  a 
shilling  sterling. 

SHARP  (Cm.)  a  pass  word  among  the  attendants  at  Wind- 
sor, to  signify  the  approach  of  the  king. 

SHARP-BOTTO.M  (Mar.)  the  same  as  a  sharp  floor  of  a 
ship,  in  opposition  to  a  flat  floor  or  bottom.     ''  To  brace 

'  up  sharp,"  to  turn  the  yards  to  the  most  oblique  direction 
possible,  so  that  the  ship  may  lie  well  up  to  the  wind. 

SH.'V'RITNG  (Arclucul.)  a  customary  present  of  corn  made 
about  Christmas,  by  farmers  in  some  parts  of  England  to 
the  smiths,  for  sluirpening  their  iron  implements  of  lius- 

■    bandry. 

SHAUMIA'RIS   [Cus.)  a  canopy  of  cotton  cloth  in  India. 

SHAW  (l/ort.)  probably  from  the  shadow  which  it  affords ; 
a  tuft  of  trees  which  encompasses  a  close. 

SH.V \V. BANDER   (Fold.)  a  viceroy  in  Persia. 

SHAW-FOWL  (Foicl.)  an  artificial  bird  used  by  fowlers  to 
shoot  at. 

SHA'WIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngeiiesia, 
Order  5  Polijaamia  .segregrda,  named  after  Dr.  Shaw,  au- 
thor of  Travels  into  Barbary. 

Generic  Character.  C.\L.  perianth  imbricate. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — '^t.km.  fil/iment.i  five.— Pist.  germ  oblong; 
iti/lc  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none ;  seed  solitary ; 
receptacle  naked. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Sfiawia  paniculata,  na- 
tive of  New  Zealand. 

SH.WVM  (Mii.s.)  a  religious  instrument  in  use  among  the 
Hebrews. 

SHBA'DINCJ  (.Arduvul.)  a  tithing  or  division  in  the  Isle  of 
i\Ian. 

SHEAF  o/'//r)-oiw  {.irchceol.)  abundle  of  arrows,  containing 
21-  in  number. 

Shkai-  (Hitshand.)  a  bundle  of  corn  in  tlie  straw  or  hawlm. 

SHEA'RMAN'S  CK.\'FT  (Co-.n.)  the  craft  or  occupation 
of  sliearing  worsteds,  fustians,  and  all  woollen  cloths. 

SHE.\R-S  (Hiisbaml.)  an  implement  made  in  the  form  of 
scis.sars,  for  cutting  hedges  or  grass,  sliearing  sheep,  &c. 

SiiEAiis  (Mar.)  two  yards  set  up  on  end  at  some  distance, 
and  bound  across  each  other  next  the  top :  their  use  is  to 
lake  out  and  put  in  a  mast,  or  to  hoist  goods  in  or  out  of 
boats  that  have  no  masts. — Shear-linoks,  iron  liooks  let  into 
the  main  and  fore-yard's  arms,  in  order  to  cut  and  tear 
the  enemy's  siirouds,  sails,  &e. 

SHEATH  '{Mcch.)  a  case  for  u  knife  or  sword. 

SiiE.VTii  (But.)  a  membrane  investing  the  stem  or  branch, 
as  in  grasses. 

SlIEA'TH-BILL  (Om.)  the    r(7,'r/n''^/s  of  Linna:u.s,    a  bird 

.  inhabitjng  iiealand  and  the  South-Sea  Islands,  which  is  so 
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called  because  the  upper  mandible  of  its  bill  is  covered 
with  a  sheath. 

SHEA'THED  (Bot.)  vagiiiatus,  invested  by  a  sheath  or 
cylindrical  membranaceous  tube,  which  is  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  as  the  stem  in  Polygonum  amphihiuni,  and  the  culm 
in  grasses. 

SHEA'THING  (Mar.)  in  French  douhlage,  a  sort  of  casing 
or  covering  nailed  all  over  the  outside  of  a  ship's  bottom 
to  protect  the  planks  from  the  worms,  particularly  in  hot 
climates. — Slieathing-hnards,  fir  planks  from  -Jths  to  Jths 
of  an  inch  thick,  used  principally  in  covering  the  bottoms 
of  merchant  ships  before  the  copper  sheathing  is  applied. 

Siifathing  (Bot.)  vide  Vaginalis. 

SHEAVE  (Mar.)  or  shiver,  in  French  rouet  de  poulie,  the 
wheel  in  which  the  rope  works  in  the  block  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally made  of  lignum  vitce,  sometimes  of  brass,  [vide 
Block']  —  Sheave-hole,  in  French  clan,  the  channel  cut  in  a 
mast,  yard,  or  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave,  answer- 
ing instead  of  a  block. 

SHED  (Build.)  a  pent-house  or  shelter  made  of  boards. 

SHE'DDING-TEETH  {Amtt.)  the  primary  teeth,  other- 
wise called  the  milk-teeth. 

SHEEP'S  SCABIOUS  (Bot.)  the  Jasione  moatana  o(  Lin- 
nneus,  an  annual. 

SHEEP-SHANK  (il/ar.)  in  Trench  jambe  da  chicn,  a  sort 
of  knot  made  on  a  rope  to  shorten  it :  it  is  jiarticularly 
used  on  runners  or  ties  to  prevent  the  tackle  coming  block 
and  block. 

TO  SnEEP-siiANK  {Mar.)  to  shorten  the  topgallant  back- 
stays, Ac. 

SHEEP-SlLVEPi  (Law)  a  sum  of  money  anciently  paid 
by  tenants  to  be  released  from  the  service  of  washing  the 
lord's  sheep. 

SHEER  (Mar.)  is  applied  to  a  ship  to  denote,  I. The  longitu- 
dinal curve  of  a  ship's  deck,  or  sides,  in  French  toiiture  des 
prtceinlcs,  whence  the  phrases  "  To  quicken  the  sheer," 
i.  e.  to  shorten  the  radius  which  strikes  out  the  curve,  and 
"  To  straighten  the  sheer,"  i.  e.  to  lengthen  the  radius. 
2.  The  position  in  which  a  ship  is  sometimes  kept  when  at 
single  anchor,  whence  '•  To  break  sheer,"  to  deviate  from 
that  position,  and  thereby  risk  the  fouling  of  the  anchor. 

TO  Sheer  (Mar.)  to  deviate  or  stray  from  the  line  of  the 
course,  so  as  to  form  a  crooked  and  irregular  path  througli 
the  water.  "  To  sheer  up  alongside,"  to  approach  a  ship 
in  a  parallel  direction.  "  To  sheer  off,"  to  remove  to 
a  greater  distance. 

SHEE'R-HOOKS  (Mar.)  an  iron  instrument  with  two  or 
three  prongs  at  one  end  like  a  fork  and  four  hooks  near 
the  other  end. 

SHEE'R-HULK  (Mar.)  an  old  .ship  of  war  cut  down  to  the 
lower  or  gun-deck,  having  a  mast  fixed  in  mid-ships,  and 
fitted  with  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  sheers,  tackles,  &c. 
for  heaving  out  or  in  the  lower  masts  of  his  majesty's  ships, 
particularly  in  the  royal  ports,  as  occasion  requires. 

SHEERS  (Mar.)  two  hand-masts,  or  large  spars,  erected 
on  the  vessel  whose  masts  are  to  be  fixed  or  displaced. 

SHEE'R-STRAKE  (Mar.)  the  strake  under  the  gunwale  in 
the  topside;  it  is  generally  worked  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  topside,  and  scarfed  between  the  drifts. 

SHEET  (Mar.)  in  French  ao»/(',  a  rope  fastened  to  one  or 
both  the  lower  corners  of  a  sail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in 

a  particular  station False  .iheet,  a  rope  bound  to  the  clew 

of  the  sail  above  the  sheet-block,  to  ea.se  the  sheet  lest  it 
should  break  when  there  happens  to  be  an  extraordinary 
gale  of  wind. 

SHEET-A'NCHOR  (Mar.)  in  Trench  mailresse  ancre,  the 
largest  anchor  used  in  a  ship;  and  in  stress  of  weather  it 
is  the  mariner's  last  refuge. 

SHEFFIELDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pi'rt'a'i- 
dria,  Order  I  Monogi/nia. 
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'  'Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth   five-cleft. — Con.  one- 
petalled. —  Stam.  filaments  ten,  awl-sliaped. — Pist.  ocrm 
oblong  ;  sli/!e  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  co- 
nical ;  seeds  very  man)'. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the   Shefficldia   repens,  a 
creeping  plant. 
SHEICK(Pr//(V.)  or  .SAa  i,  the  chief  of  atribeamongthe  ."Vrabs. 
SHE'KEL  (Ant.)  hpv,  a  Jewish  silver  coin  worth  about  half 

a  crown  sterling,  and  a  gold  coin  worth  about  I/.  16-.  Gd. 
SHh'LDRAKE  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  duck-tribe,  the  Anas  ta- 

dornn  of  Linna?us. 
SHELL  (Sat.)  the  crustaceous  covering  of  fishes,  and  of 

some  fruits. 
Shell  (Gunn.)  in  French  hombe ;  a  hollow  cast-iron  ball  to 
throw  out  of  mortars,  or  howitzers,  having  a  vent,  or  hole, 
through  w  hich  the  powder  is  put  that  is  to  burst  it :  when 
it  is  filled,  the  fusee  for  setting  tire  to  the  powder  is  driven 
firm!)'  into  the  hole. 
SHELL  nf  a  srvord  (Mil.)  in  French  plague  d'cpec  ;  the  par- 
ticular part  of  a  sword,  which  serves  as  a  shield  to  the 
hand  when  it  grasps  the  hilt. 

Shell  is  also  the  outward  part  of  a  tent,   or  marquee ;  and 
likewise   a  short  jacket  without   arms,  which  was  worn 
by  light  dragoons,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  infan- 
try previous  to  the  new  regulations. 
Shell   of  a   block  (Mar.)  in  Vrench  corps  d' line  poiilie ;  the 
outer  frame  or  case,  wherein  the  sheaf  or  wheel  is  con- 
tained, and  traverses  about  its  axis. 
TO  Shell  (  Vet.)  is  said  of  a  horse  that  has  the  teeth  com- 
pletely bare  and  uncovered,  which  happens  about  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  year. 
SHELV'ES  (Mar.)  a  general  name  given  to  any  dangerous 
shallows,   sandbanks,   or  rocks,  lying  immediately   under 
the  surface  of  the  water. 
SHE'LVING  (Geog.)  a  gradual  inclination  of  the  land  to- 
wards the  sea. — Shelving  Bottom,  an  irregular  surface  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
SHE'PHEIiD'S  NEEDLE  (Bat.)  the  Scandi.x pecten  Veneris 
of  Linnajus,  an  annual. — Shepherd's  Purse,    the   Thlaspi 
perfoliaium,  an  annual.  —  Shepherd's  Staff,   the   Dipsacus 
pilo-us. 
SHEllA'RDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Telrandria, 
Order  1  Monngi/nia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  small. — Cor.   one-pe- 
talled.  —  Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers   simple. —  PisT. 
gerrd  twin  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  headed. — Per.  none  ; 
fruit  none  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The   species   are    the  —  Sherardia   arcensis.   As- 
pcrtila,  Rubeola,  seu  Rubra,  Little  Field  Madder,  an  an- 
nual.—  Sherardia  nitiralis,  a  shrub,  iS:c. 
SHE'llIFF    (Lan-)     in    Latin    vicecomes ;    the    Shire-Reve, 
Shirijf,   or  the  Reeve,  Bailiff,  or  officer  of  the  shire,  the 
chief  officer  under   the    King   in   every   shire,  or  county, 
being  so  called  from  the  first  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
counties.     The  sheriff  is  otherwise  called  the  High  Sheriff, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  Under  Sheriff  —  Sheriff'  in  that 
part,  or  on   that  behalf,  a  person  appointed  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  sheriff  for  executing  process  in  Scotland. 
SHE'RIFF  CLERK  (La:v)  the  cle^■k  to  the  Sheriff's  court  in 
Scotland,  who  alone  can  be  notary  to  the  seisins  given  by 
the  sheriff,  proceeding  on  precepts  for  infcfting  heirs  hold- 
ing of  the  crown. 
SHh'RlFFALTY  (^Lau-)  or  Shrievalty,  the  office  of  sheiiff. 
SHE'RIFFGELl)  (Lav)  a  rent  formerly  paid  by  the  sheriff, 
whereof  it  is  prayed  that  the  sheriff  in  his  account  may  be 
discharged.     Rot.  Pari.  50  Edit:  3. 
SHE'RH-'PS  TOURS-  (Lax,.')  \k\eTurn. 
SHE'RIFF-TOOTH   (Lau)  a  tenure  by  the  service  of  pro- 
viding entertainment  for  the  sheriff  at  his  county-courts. 
Rot.  Plac.in  Ilin.  apud  Cest.  U  H.l. 


SHE'RIFFWICK  (L«n>)  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff. 

.SHE'RRY  (Com.)  a  wine  so  called  from  Xeres  in  Andalusia. 

SHE'WIXG  (Laiv)  mnnstratio ;  a  term  denoting  the  being 
quit  of  attachments  in  any  court,  in  plaints  showed  and 
not  avowed. 

SHEWT  of  blood  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  cattle  when  they  bleed 
at  the  mouth. 

SHPBBOLETH  (Bill.)  from  the  Hebrew  nVnr,  an  ear  of 
corn;  a  word  by  the  pronunciation  of  which  the  Gileadites 
distinguished  the  Ephraimites,  who  pronounced  s  for  sh. 

SHIELD  (.Mil.)  a  defensive  weapon  formerly  used  as  a  pro- 
tection against  arrows  or  darts,  &c. 

Shield  (Her)  is  also  another  name  for  the  escutcheon  by 
which  it  is  represented.  , 

SHIFT  (Mns.)  the  motion  of  the  hand  along  the  finger-board 
of  a  violin,  violincello,  Ac.  necessary  in  the  execution  of 
passages,  the  notes  of  which,  in  point  of  gravity  or  acute- 
ness,  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

TO  Shift  (Mar.)  as  apjilicd  to  the  wind  at  sea,  signifies  to 
alter  its  direction.  This  term  is  also  employed  on  other 
occasions,  as  "  To  shi/'t  the  helm,"  in  French  changer  la 
barrc,  to  alter  its  position,  by  pushing  it  towards  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ship.  "  To  shift  a  tackle,"  in  French 
nffidcr  ou  reprcndre  un  palan,  to  remove  the  blocks  of  a 
tackle  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  object 
to  which  they  are  applied,  to  give  a  greater  scope  or  ex- 
tent to  their  purchase.  "  Shift  the  messenger,"  in  French 
changer  le  toiirmvine,  the  order  to  change  its  position  on 
the  capstan  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 

SHl'FTED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  denoting  the  state  of  a  ship's 
ballast,  or  cargo,  when  it  is  shaken  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

SHI'FTER  (Mar.)  the  person  who  assists  the  cook  in  shift- 
ing or  changing  the  water  in  which  the  salt  provisions  are 
steeped. 

SHI'FTIXG  USE  (Laxv)  vide  Use. 

SHIFTS  (Archceol.)  a  term  formerly  employed  to  denote  the 
per-centage,  or  douceur,  which  usurers  exacted  contrary 
to  law. 

SH.LOH  (Bibl.)  n'jif,  i.e.  sent;  a  name  appropriated  in 
Scripture  to  our  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

SHI'LLING  (Com.)  in  the  Saxon  Scyllms.  from  Scilb,  a 
shield,  because  anciently  coined  with  the  form  of  a  shield 
on  it ;  a  silver  coin  now  worth  1:2(/.  although  among  the 
Saxons  it  was  not  worth  more  than  .5i/.  A  Scotch  shilling 
is  equal  to  an  English  penny,  and  the  shilling  in  Germany 
is  worth  still  less,      [vide  Schilling'] 

SHI'NGLES  (Med.)  the  vulgar  name  for  Erysipelas. 

SniNCiLEs  (Carpcnt.)  small  boards  similar  to  slates,  prepared 
for  covering  a  building.  They  are  of  oak,  either  sawn  or 
cleft,  about  an  inch  thick  at  one  end,  thinned  off  towards 
the  nail  or  pin. 

SHI'NCiLING  (Carpcnt.)  the  act  of  covering  a  roof  with 
shingles. 

SHINING  (Bot.)  \k\e  Lucidus. 

SHIP  (Ant.)  ^ide  Militia,  Plate  -19. 

Ship  (Mar.)  a  general  name  for  all  large  vessels  navigated 
on  the  ocean  ;  but,  in  sea  language,  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  a  vessel  furnished  with  three  masts,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  lower-mast,  topmast,  top  gallant- 
must,  and  royal-mast,  with  the  yards  and  other  machinery 
thereto  belonging.  The  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  to- 
gether with  the  several  timbers  and  compartments,  iSrc.  are 
explained  under  the  head  of  shipbuilding  [vide  Plate  No.  I 
(.57)];  and  the  machinery  and  furniture  with  which  she  is 
equipped  are  represented  and  explained  in  the  same  place 
[vide  Plate  No.  II  (5S)'] ;  and  also  under  the  several  terms 
in  their  respective  places. 

Ships,  according  to  their  structure,  use,  &c.  are  distin- 
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guislied  into — A  Ship  cut  down,  in  French  halimenl  rnsv, 
one  wliich  has  had  a  deck  cut  off  from  her,  whereby  a 
three-decker  is  converted  into  a  two-decker,  and  a  two- 
decker  becomes  a  frigate A   ship   raided  upon,   one 

whose  dead  works  Iiave  been  heightened  by  additional 
timbers. — Admiral's  sliip,  any  ship  bearing  an  admiral's 
flag. — Armed  Ship,  vide  Armed. — Fire- Ship,  vide  Fire. 
— Guard-ship,  a  vessel  of  war  appointed  to  superintend 
the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  or  river,  and  to  see  that 
the  ships  which  are  not  coainiissioned,  have  their 
proper  watch  duly  kept,  &c. —  Hospital-ship,  a  ship 
fitted  up  to  attend  a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  and  to  receive 
their  sick  and  wounded. — Lem-ard-s'iip,  vide  Lee. — A 
Ship  nf  the  Line,  an  epithet  applied  to  all  men  of  war 
carrying  sixty  guns  or  upwards.  —  Merchant-ship,  or 
Mcnhantman,  a  vessel  employed  in  commerce  to  carry 
commodities  of  various  sorts  from  one  port  to  another. 
The  largest  merchant  ships  are  those  employed  by  the 
diffi.rcnt  companies  of  merchants  who  trade  to  the 
Ea^t  Indies,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
East  Indianieti. — Prison-ship,  a  vessel  fitted  up  for  re- 
ceiving prisoners  of  war. — Receiving  Ship,  a  ship  sta- 
tioned at  any  place  to  receive  volunteers  and  impressed 
men — Store-ship,  a  vessel  employed  to  carry  artillery 
or  naval  stores  for  the  use  of  a  fleet. —  Transport-ship, 
a  merchant-ship  hired  by  the  transport-board  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  ammunition,  stores,  &c.  from  one 
place  to  another. —  Troop-ship,  a  ship  fitted  up  for  carry- 
ing troops. —  Ship  of  war,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Navy. 

SHIP-BUILDING,  the  art  of  building  ships  according 
to  certain  draughts,  the  forming  of  which  constitutes 
the  theory  of  the  art,  and  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated Naval  Architecture.  Three  several  draughts  are 
usually  made  of  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
correct  delineation  of  the  structure  which  is  proposed 
to  be  raised.  The  first  gives  a  ^de  view  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  ship,  and  is  termed  the  plane  of  the  eleva- 
tion, or  sheer-draught.  The  .'ccond  exhibits  an  end 
view  so  as  to  present  the  outlines  of  the  principal 
timbers,  and  is  properly  termed  ihn  plane  of  projection, 
or  the  vertical  plane  of  the  timbers.  The  third  gives  a 
view  of  the  horizontal  curves  by  means  of  xvater  lines 
traced  upon  what  is  called  the  horizontal  plane. 

The  elevation,  or  sheer-draught,  determines  the  length 
and  depth  of  the  keel  ;  also  the  ralcc,  that  is,  the  length 
and  i)rnjection  of  the  stem  and  stern-pnst,  &c.  as  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  1,  Plate  No.  I  (.)7).  To  the  practical 
part  of  naval  architecture,  namely,  ship-building,  belongs 
the  knowledge  of  the  different  timbers  M-hich  are  em- 
ployed in  tlie  structure  of  a  ship,  of  the  different  parts 
into  which  a  ship  is  divided,  and  of  the  different  tackling 
with  which  it  is  worked  ;  of  all  which  a  representation 
is  given  in  fig.  '.i,  )•,  o,  Plates  No.  I  &  II  (57,  58),  and 
a  more  particular  account  in  the  following  explanation. 

F.rplanation  of  the  Plates. 
Plate  No  I  (.57). 
Fig.  1.  The  I'llevation,  or  .Sheer-draught  of  a  man  of  war; 
A  A,  tlie  Keel  ;  15,  the  .Stern-post;  C,  the  Stem;  D  D, 
the  Quarter-gallery  :  1-^,  the  Quarter-piece,  which  limits 
the  stern  on  each  side;  F,  the  Taffrail,  or  I'pper-piece 
of  the  stern;  (i  (J,  Profile  of  the  stern  with  its  galleries; 
II  II  II,  the  CJunports;  III,  the  Cliamiels  wiih  their 
dead  eyes  and  chain-plates;  K,  the  Tuck-rail;  L,  the 
Lower  lini-hiiig  ;  iSI,  the  I'pper  Tinishing;  N,  the  Fret- 
work on  the  upp-r  finishing ;  O,  the  Rudder ;  P,  the 
Top  Timber-line;  Q,  the  Upper  Edge  of  the  INIain-wale; 
1{,  the  Lower  Edge  of  the  iMaiii-walc;  S,  the   Ui)per 


Edge  of  the  Channel-wale ;  T,  the  Lower  Edge  of  the 
Channel-wale;  U,  the  Water-lines;  XX,  the  Rails  of 
the  Head;  Y,  the  Knee  of  the  Head,  or  Cutwater; 
Z  Z,  the  Cheeks ;  a,  the  Cat-head ;  b  b,  the  Hawse- 
holes  ;  c,  d,  e,f,  Ac.  the  frame  timbers  in  the  fore-body 
of  the  ship,  before  the  midship-frame  ;  ®,  the  midship- 
frame,  called  the  dcail-fat.  The  figures  2,  ■!■,  0,  <S:c. 
the  timbers  in  the  afterbody. 

Fig.  2.  The  Pieces  of  the  Hull ;  a,  the  Pieces  which  com- 
pose the  Keel  bolted  together  and  clinched;  b,  the 
Stern-post  tenoned  into  the  Keel ;  c,  the  Stem  com- 
posed of  three  pieces  scarfed  together;  (/,  the  inner 
posts,  into  which  the  transoms  are  let ;  c,  the  False- 
Post,  which  serves  to  augment  the  breadth  of  the  Stern- 
post  ;  /;  the  pieces  of  Dead-Wood  which  form  the  after- 
part  of  the  ship;  o-,  the  Knee  of  the  Stern-post;  /(,  the 
Apron  which  is  faj'ed  on  the  inside  of  the  stem  ;  /,  the 
Stems  on  which  reinforces  the  scarf  of  the  apron  ;  /c,  the 
Wing-Transom  which  is  fayed  across  the  stern-post; 
/,  the  Deck-Transom  parallel  to  the  wing-transom ; 
m,  the  Filling- Transom  ;  n,  the  Lower  Transoms;  o,  the 
After  Fashion-piece;  p,  tbe  Middle  Fashion-piece; 
r,  the  Side  Counter- timber ;  s,  the  Stemson ;  t,  the 
Gripe  ;  u,  the  Lengthening  Piece  on  the  side  counter- 
timber  ;  V,  the  Scarf  of  the  after-piece  of  the  keel; 
1/,  the  several  pieces  of  the  Knee  of  the  Head. 

Fig.  3.  The  Deck  of  a  Man  of  War;  a,  the  Principal 
or  Main-Hatchway  ;  b.  the  Stem-post ;  c,  the  Stem ; 
(/,  the  Plate-Knee;  ce,  the  Carlings  ranging  fore  and 
aft,  from  one  beam  to  another  ;/",  the  Ledges  let  into 
the  carlings;  g,  the  Pump-dale;  //,  the  Prong  or  Forked 
Beams;  /,  the  Wing- Transom  ;  A,  the  Manger- boards; 
/,  the  Fore-Hatchway  ;  7u,  the  After-Hatchway  ;  u,  the 
Step  for  the  jear-capstan  ;  o,  the  Step  for  the  main- 
capstan ;  p,  the  Wing-transom  Knee ;  y,  the  Scuttles ; 
r,  the  Ring-bolts  of  the  decks  ;  s  s,  the  Ring-bolts  of  the 
sides ;  i  t,  the  Watcr-waj's ;  u  u,  the  Cable-bits  with 
their  cross-pieces  and  standards;  v,  the  Station  of  the 
Fore-mast;  iv,  the  Station  of  the  .Main-m;ist;  x,  the 
Mizen-step  ;  i/,  the  Cistern  for  the  chain-pum|)s. 

Plate  No.  H  (58). 
Fig.  -t.  Tackling,  &c.  of  a  first  rate  ship  at  anchor.  A. 
The  Bowsprit;  I,  (lammoning  ;  2,  Bumkin ;  ;J,  Horses; 
■V,  Bob-stays;  5,  Martingal  ;  6,  Martingal-stays ;  7,  Bow- 
sprit shrouds;  S,  Jib-boom;  9,  Jib,  staj',  and  sail; 
10,  Jib-halyards;  11,  Sprit-sail-yard  and  course; 
12,   Bowsprit-cap;    13,  Jackstaff  and  flag;   14,  Braces. 

B.  Fore-mast;  15,  Shrouds  and  rat-lines;  Ki,  Stay  and 
Lanyard;  17,  Preventer-stay  and  Lanj-ard ;  18,  Yard 
and  course  with  studding-sail-booms;  19,  Top;  20, 
Yard-tackles;  21,  Lifts  ;  22,  Sheets  ;  23,  Tack;  21,  Bow- 
lines   and     bridles ;     25,    Futtock-shrouds ;     26,     Cap. 

C.  I'ore-top-nKist ;  27,  Shrouds  and  Lanyards;  28,  Yard 
and  Sail  with  studding-sail-booms;  29,  Stay  and  Sail; 
30,  Preventer-stay;  31,  Back-stays;  32,  Halyards; 
33,  Stay-sail  Halyards;  31-,  Cro.sstrces.  D.  Fore-Top- 
(Jallant-Mast ;  35,  Shrouds;  36,  Yard  and  Sail;  37, 
Stay;  38,  Royal  Stay;  39,  Back-stay;  40,  Royal  Yard 
and  Sail;  41,  Royal  Bracts;  42,  Royal  Lifts;  43,  Flag 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  K.  Main-Mast ;  44,  Stay- 
Tackles  ;  45,  Yard-Taekles  ;  4(i,  'lack.  F.  Main-Top- 
Mast.  (J.  Main-Top-Gallant-Mast;  47,  Shrouds;  48, 
Yard  and  Sail;  49,  Stay,  Halyard,  and  Sail  ;  50,  Royal 
Standard.  H.  Mizen-Mast;  51,  Cross-,Jack-Yard  ;  52, 
Cross-Jack-Lifts;  53,  Cross-Jack- Braces.  I.  IMizen- 
Top-Mast.  K.  Mizen-Top-(>allant-.Mast ;  54,  Royal- 
Back-Stays  ;  ,'>.'>,  Union-Jack  ;  56,  Driver-Boom  ;  57, 
Boom-Topping-Lifts;  58,  Boom-Guy-l"alls ;  59,  Gaff 
and   Driver;    60,   Derrick-Fall;   61, "  Peak-Brails ;  62, 
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]Peak- Halyards ;    G3,    EnsIgn-StafF;    Gi,    Ensign;     65, 
Bower- Cable. 

Siiii'  (//''■•)  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  of  which  a  repre- 
sentation is  given  under  the  head  of  Florin. 

TO  Ship  (yiar.)  to  embark  any  person,  or  put  ammunition, 
stores,  iS.c.  aboard  ship  ;  it  is  also  employed  in  other 
phriwcs,  in  the  sense  of  receiving  any  thing  into  a  ship, 
as  "  To  ship  a  heavy  sea;"  also  of  fixing  any  thing  in  its 
place,  as  "  Ship  the  oars,"  that  is,  place  them  in  llieir  row- 
locks. "  To  sliip  the  tiller,"  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  the 
rudder. 

SHI'P- .MONEY  [Lniv)  an  imposition  anciently  charged 
upon  the  ports,  towns,  and  cities,  <S:c.  of  this  realm,  and 
revived  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  for  the  providing  and 
furnishing  certain  ships  for  the  King's  service.  This  tax 
was  abolished  by  Stat.  17  Car.  1,  c.  I't. 

SHITPER  {Mar.)  the  master  of  a  Dutch  ship.  In  the 
Dutch  he  is  called  skipper. 

SHI'l'PING  (Mar.)  whatever  relates  to  ships,  including 
every  sort  of  vessel  employed  upon  the  water,  together 
with  the  laws  connected  therewith,  &c. 

SIIII'-SriAPE  [Mar.)  in  the  shape,  or  after  the  fashion 
of  a  ship  ;  as  in  the  phrases,  "  The  mast  is  not  rigged 
ship-s,':(ipc,"  "  Trim  your  sails  ship-shape." 

.SHIP- WORM  (Com.)  the  Tendo  of  Linna?us,  a  testaceous 
animal,  which  adheres  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  ships 
that  come  from  India,  and  does  much  damage  to  all  wood 
to  which  it  attaches  itself. 

SHI'PWKIGHT  (Mar.)  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of 
building  ships  from  certain  draughts  ;  also  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  constructing  such  draughts  for  ships  of 
various  rates  and  classes. 

SHI'PWRIGHTS,  Coinpanj/ nf  (Her.)  were  in- 
corporated in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Their 
armorial  ensigns  are  a  Noah's  ark,  on  a  chief 
the  cross  of  St.  George  charged  with  a  lion  of 
England. 

SHIRli  (Polil.)  In  the  .Saxon  fcipe,  from  fcvpan, 
to  divide  ;  a  portion  or  division  of  land  most 
connnonly  called  a  cnuntij  :  of  these  there  are  forty  in 
England,  twelve  in  Wales,  and  twenty-four  in  .Scotland. 
King  Alfred  iirst  divided  this  land  into  salrapia,  i.e.  shires; 
ceiilitricr,  i.e.  hundreds;  and  decemuc,  i.  e.  tithings.  J.crr. 
Alfred,  apnd  Brompt. —  tihire-Clfrk,  he  that  keeps  the 
County  Court. —  Shire-Man,  anciently  a  judge  of  a  county, 
bj'  whom  causes  respecting  land,  &c.  were  determined 
before  the  conquest.  —  Shire-mote,  an  assembly  of  the 
county  or  shire  at  the  assizes,  &c. 

SHPVER   (Mar.)  vide  Sheave. 

TO  .Shiver  (Mar.)  in  French /ni/w,  is  said  of  a  sail  when 
it  shakes  or  flutters  in  the  wind,  as  being  neither  full  nor 
a  back,  but  in  a  medium,  between  both,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  its  absolute  position  as  to  its  relative  effect  on  the 
vessel. 

SHI'VER.S  (Mcch.)  the  foul  particles  that  are  taken  from 
the  hemp  when  hatchelling. 

SHO.\L  (Mar.)  a  shallow  piece  of  water,  or  water  not  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  a  certain  magnitude. 

SHOARS  (Carpcnl.)  or  Shores,  props  that  are  set  up 
obliquely  against  a  house,  or  any  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  its  weight. — Dead-shoars  are  props  set  up 
against  a  wall  that  is  broken  through  to  prevent  it  from 
falling. 

Shoak   (Mar.)  vide  Shore. 

SHOCK  (^Husband.)  several  sheaves  of  corn  set  together. 

SHOE  0/  the  Anchor  (Mar.)  a  small  block  of  wood  convex 
on  the  back,  and  having  a  hole  sufficient  to  contain  the 
point  of  the  anchor-flook  on  the  foreside. — Shoe- Blocks, 
two  single  blocks  cut  in  a  solid  piece  transversely  to  each 
other. 
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TO  Shoe  the  anchor  (Mar,)  to  cover  the  flooks  with  a  broad 
triangular  piece  of  plank,  whose  area  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  flooks. 

Shoe  {Mecli.)  the  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-trunk,  or 
leaden  pipe,  for  turning  the  course  of  the  water. 

.SHOLE  (Com.)  a  quantity  of  fish  that  congregate  together. 

SHOOT  [Bol)  vide  Sn renins. 

TO  Shoot  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  that  moves  forward  with 
particular  rapidity  by,  or  through,  any  object ;  as  "  To 
shoot  through  London  Bridge,"  where  the  main  current 
runs.     "  To  shoot  a  head  of  the  ship." 

SHOOTING  (Carpcnl.)  the  act  of  planing  the  edge  of  a 
board  straight  and  cut  of  winding — Shooting  Boards,  tivo 
boards  fixed  together  with  their  sides  lapped  together  so 
as  to  form  a  rebate. 

SHOO'TIN'G-STAR  (Meteor.)  vide  Star. 

SHOO'TING-STICK  (Print.)  a  stick  used  by  the  compositor 
in  locking  up  a  form,      [vide  Printing'] 

SHOP-LIFTING  (Laxi-)  the  stealing  of  goods  privately  out 
of  a  shop,  which,  being  to  the  value  of  .'>s.  though  no  per- 
son be  in  the  shop,  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

SHO'RAGE  (/.«u)  a  duty  paid  for  goods  brought  on  shore. 

.SHORE  (Cleof;.)  a  tract  of  land  near  a  sea. 

Shore  (Carpcnt.)  vide  Shoar. 

SHORES  (Mar.)  props  or  stanchions  fixed  under  a  ship's 
side  or  bottom  to  support  her  on  the  stocks,  or  when  laid 
on  the  blocks  in  the  slip. 

SHO'RLIXG  (Hnshand.)  a  sheep's  skin  after  the  fleece  is 
shorn  otf. 

SHORT-ALLO'WANCE-?^IONEY  (Mar.)  a  pecuniary  al- 
lowance made  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  any  of  Iris 
Majesty's  ships  for  the  period  they  have  been  necessitated 
to  subsist  on  a  diminution  of  the  established  allowance. 
This  is  commonly  made  in  cases  where  the  service,  on 
which  they  were  sent,  has  not  been  performed  within  the 
time  limited  for  that  purpose. 

TO  SHO'RTEN  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship's  sails  in  opposition 
to  "  Making  sail." 

SHO'R  TFORD  (Laic)  an  ancient  custom  of  Exeter,  whereby 
the  lord  got  possession  of  any  tenement  which  was  forfeited 
to  him  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 

SHORTHAND  (Mech.)  a  mode  of  writing  by  means  of  ab- 
breviations or  arbitrary  characters. 

SHORT-HAU'LS  (Mech.)  a  term  in  rope-making  for  the 
hauls  of  yarn  which  are  short  of  the  ordinary  length. 

SHORT-JOFNTED  (  Vet.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  that  has  a 
short  pastern. 

.SHORT-L.\rD  (Mech.)  a  term  in  rope-making  for  short- 
twisted. 

SHORT-O'CTAVES  (Mas.)  an  appellation  given  to  some 
of  the  lower  octaves  of  an  organ,  because,  from  the  omis- 
sion of  some  of  the  intermediate  notes,  the  extreme  keys 
lie  nearer  to  each  other  than  tho^e  of  the  full  octaves. 

SHORTS  (Mech.)  a  term  in  rope-making  for  the  toppings 
and  tailings  of  hemp,  which  are  dressed  for  bolt-ropes  and 
whale-lines.  The  term  is  also  employed  to  denote  the 
distinction  between  the  long  hemp,  used  in  making  staple- 
ropes,  and  inferior  hemp. 

SHOT  (Gnnn.)  in  French  bonlct,  a  general  name  given  to 
all  sorts  of  balls  used  for  artiller}'  and  fire-arms,  from  the 
pistol  to  the  cannon  ;  those  for  cannon  and  carronades, 
being  of  iron,  and  those  for  small  arms,  of  lead.  Shot 
is  distinguished  into  —  licnind-Shot,  the  simplest  of  all, 
which  is  composed  of  a  hall  or  globe  of  cast  iron,  the 
weight  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  cannon. 
— Grape-Shht,  in  French  charge  h  la  suedoise  ou  charge 
grappe,  a  combination  of  balls  put  into  a  canvass  bag,  and 
corded  strongly  together,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cyluider, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  which  is 
adapted  to   the  cannon. — Case  or  Canistrr-Shot  is  formed 
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by  putting  a  quantity  of  small  shot  into  a  case  or  canister, 
which   is  also   adapted  to   the   size    of   the   piece   to  be 

clr.irgeiX.  —  Cliiiiii-Shot,  consists  of  two  balls  linked Sltir- 

S/iiit,  consists  of  four  pieces  of  iron,  whose  bases,  when 
separate,  form  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 
TO  ^iior  t/ie  triviii  (dunii.)  to  load  them  with  the  necessary 

quantity  of  gunpowder  and  ball. 
SHOT-IjOXES  [Gnnii.)  boxes  in   which  grape,   case,  and 
small  arms'  shot  are  packed  for  service. 

SHOT-FLAGON  (Arclucol.)  a  tlagon  given  by  the  host  to 
his  guests  if  they  drank  above  a  shilling. 

SHO'T-GUAGE  {Gunn.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  shot. 

SHOT-LO'CKER  (Mar.)  a  locker  or  hole  planked  up  for 
holding  the  shot. 

SHO'T-ltACKS  {Mar.)  woodcji  frames  bolted  to  the  cram- 
ings  and  head-ledges  round  the  hatchways  on  the  decks  to 
contain  the  diftcrent  shot. 

SHOVE  OFF!  (Mar.)  a  term  employed  by  those  who  have 
the  management  of  boats,  to  move  a  boat  clear  off  from 
the  shore. 

SHO'VELER  (Oni.)  a  bird  of  the  duck  tribe,  the  Anas 
clijpcnla  of  Linnxus. 

SHCJU'LDER  (Archer.)  the  broad  purtofthe  arrow-head. 

Shoulder  (Meclu)  a  projection  made  upon  the  surface  of 
blocks,  pins,  &c.  by  reducing  one  part  to  a  less  substance. 

Shouldeu  (Mil )  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  of  a  sword. 

Shoulder  of  a  Bastion  (Fort.)  vide  Epanle. 

Shovlder  of  a  /tnr.se  (I'd.)  that  part  of  the  forehand  that 
lies  between  the  withers,  the  fore-thigh,  the  counter,  and 
the  ribs.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  charged  ivita  shoulders  when 
Le  has  thick,  fleshy,  and  heavy  shoulders,  and  is  conse- 
quently liable  to  trip  or  fall. 

Shouldek  of  a  Tenon  (Carpent.)  the  transverse  plane  to  the 
length  of  a  piece  of  timber  from  which  tlie  tenon  projects. 

TO  Shoulder  (Mil.)  to  lay  any  thing  on  the  shoulder,  or 
to  rest  any  thing  against;  whence  the  phrases  in  military 
exercise,  "  Hhonldcr  arms  !"  and  "  To  Shoulder  a  musket," 
&c. 

SHO'ULDER-BELT  (Mil.)  a  part  of  a  soldier's  accoutre- 
ments made  of  buff  leather,  and  so  called  because  it  hangs 
over  the  shoulder  to  carry  the  bayonet  or  sword. 

SHOU'LDER-IU-ADE  (Anat.)  vide  Scapidu. 

SH0U'LDKR-13L0C:K:  (Mar.)  a  large  single  block  left 
almost  square  at  the  upper  end,  and  cut  sloping  in  the 
direction  of  the  sheave. 

SHO'UEDER-PEGGED  (Vet.)  an  epithet  for  horses  that 
are  gourdy.  stiff,  and  almost  without  motion. 

SIIOlil-DER-lTGHT  (Vcl.)  a  malady  in  a  hor.se,  when  he 
displaces  the  point  of  the  shoulder  by  a  fail  or  wrench. 

SHOULUER-ITNCIIING  (I'el.)  a  misfortune  which  befals 
a  horse  by  labouring  or  straining  when  too  young,  or  by 
having  been  overloaded. 

SHOULDER-SHIE'LU  (Mil.)  a  part  of  ancient  armour, 
which  was  formed  of  plates  of  iron  rivcttcd  together,  and 
which  served  to  protect  the  breast  and  shoulders  of  a  horse. 

SHOULDER-Sl'LAYED  (let  )  an  epithet  for  a  horse  when 
lie  has  given  his  shoulders  s ueli  a  violent  shock  as  to  dis- 
joint the  shoulder-joint  from  the  body. 

SHOU'LDER-WRENCn  (Vet)  a  wrench  in  the  shoulders 
of  a  horse. 

SHOU'LDEllING  (Fort.)  a  demi-bastion  consisting  of  one 
face  and  one  flank,  &c. 

SHOU'EDERING-PIECE  (Archil.)  a  member  which  is 
otherwise  called  a  bracket. 

SHI!E'l)IN(iS  (Carpent.)  yule  Furri>ig.i. 

SHREW  (/ool.)  the  Sorex  of  I,inna;u3,  an  animal  resem- 
bling a  mob'  in  its  head,  and  a  mouse  in  other  parts;  it  is 
nearly  the  size  of"  a  rat,  and  the  colour  of  a  weasel,  and  is 
very  mischievous  to  cattle. 
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SHRIKE  (Om.)  the  l.anius  of  Liunaeus,  a  fierce  son  of 
bird,  which  prey  on  lesser  birds,  and,  tearing  them  to 
pieces,  stick  their  fragments  on  the  thorn. 

TO  SHRIKE  (Sport.)  or  fhriek,  is  said  of  a  badger  which 
makes  its  noise  at  rutting  time. 

SHRIMP  (Ent.)  a  well-known  animal  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  crab;  it  is  the  Cancer  crangoii  of  l.inna;us. 

SHRINE  (Ecc)  from  scrinium,  a  desk;  a  case  to  hold  the 
relics  of  a  saint,  or  a  place  where  prayers  are  made  to 
some  saint. 

.SHRI'VING  (Ecc.)  the  making  confession  to  a  priest. 

SHRO'FFING  (Com.)  a  term  in  India  for  the  e.\amining 
and  sorting  of  money. 

SHROUD  (O/.s)  from  the  Saxon  ]-chn\c,  a  cloth;  a  gar- 
ment in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 

SHROUDS  (Mar.)  in  Fiench  hnnhnnds,  a  range  of  large 
ropes  extended  from  the  mast-heads  to  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  ship  to  sujiport  the  masts,  and  enable  them  to 
carry  sail.  The  shrouds  are  distinguished  into  — Boitincli- 
shrouds,  which  are  strong  ropes  seized  on  the  futtock- 
staves,  serving  to  relice  or  su|)|)ort  the  masts  when  the  ship 
rolls. —  Boivxprit-s/uiiuds  are  put  over  the  head  of  the  bow- 
sprit, and  support  the  bows  of  the  ship. — Bumhin-shrnuds 
arc  strong  ropes  fixed  as  stays  or  supports  to  the  bumkin 
ends. —  Futtock  or  Fuolhnok-shrouds,  pieces  of  rope  com- 
municating with  the  futtock  plates,  which  form  ladders 
whereby  the  sailors  climb  up  to  the  top-brim. —  Top-mast- 
shrnuds  arc  extended  from  the  top-mast-heads  to  the  edges 
of  the  tops. —  Top-gallant-mast-.~.hrouds  are  extended  to 
the  cross-trees,  &c.  [vide  Ship-building,  Plate  No.  II  (58)] 
—  To  set  up  the  Shroud.i,  vide  to  Set. 

SHRO'VE-TIDE  [Ecc.)  from  shriuc,  to  confess;  the  time 
just  before  Lent,  so  called  because,  in  former  times,  it  was 
customary  for  all  to  confess  their  sins  for  the  more  strict 
observance  of  Lent ;  the  practice  is  still  observed  in  the 
Romish  Church. 

SHRUB  (Cook.)  a  compound  prepared  from  spirits,  lemon- 
juice,  and  sugar. 

SHRU'TTLE  (Her.)  another  name  for  a  Winnowing  Basket, 
a  bearing  in  coat  armour. 

to  SHUT  in  (Mar.)  a  term  used  among  seamen  for  land- 
marks, or  points  of  land,  when  one  is  brought  to  cover  the 
other,  or  intercept  the  view  of  it. 

SI  (Law)  vide  Si  tc  Jiceret,  i)C. ;  Si  non,  SfC. ;  Si  rccog- 
unseat,  c^c. 

Si  (Mas.)  one  of  the  seven  .syllables  used  in  solfaing,  which 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  added  to  the  gamut  by  Le 
Maire,  a  FVench  musician,  although  others  ascribe  its  in- 
troduction to  Vander  Pullen,  &c. 

SIAGONA'GRA  (.Med.)  o-,av«««Vf«,  the  gout  in  the  jaw. 

SIALOGO'GUES  (Med.)  froraii-.:./,«,spittle,and.«7<',  todraw; 
medicines  so  called  because  they  excite  an  uncommon  flow 
of  saliva. 

SI'AINIIN   (Bot.)  ihc  Pen tapetes  oCLlnnxus. 

SIBBA'LDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  C\a.ss  5  Pentandria,    , 
Order  5  Penlagi/uia.  I 

Generic    Character.      Cal.   perianth   one-leaved. —  CoRt    ' 
petals   five.  —  Stam  Jilaments   five,  ovate,   very  short;    \ 
anthers  small,   obtuse. — PlsT.  germs   five,   ovate;  .sli/les    [ 
from   the  side  of  the  germs ;   stigmas  beaded.  —  Per. 
none;  cn/yj  converging;  «■«/.?  five,  rather  oblong. 
Species.     The  species  are  the — Sibbaldia  prvcunibcns,  seu 
Penlnjilii/lloides. — Sibbaldia  erccia,  l)-c. 

SI'BBENS  (MoI.)  a  disease  resembling  the  .«!//)/i/fe. 

S1'P>I  (/?(;/.)  a  species  of  the  Lagerstroemia  of  Linnaius. 

SIBTHORPIA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11.  jL)/(/y«o-   j 

mia.   Order  2  Angiospermia.  \ 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  ^jovV/w//;  one-leaved. — CoR.  one-    . 

petalled,    five-parted.  —  ^t am.  filaments   four;    anthers 

cordate,  oblong. — Plst.  germ  roundish;  slijlc  cylindrical; 
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stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  compressed ;  seeds  oblong  ; 
receptacle  globular. 
Species,     The  single  species,  the  Sibthorpia  europcea,  sou 
Alsine,  Cornish  Moneywort,  is  a  perennial. 
SIBY'LL.E  {Ant.)  Sybils,  the  name   of  certain  virgin  pro- 
phetesses among  the  ancients,  «ho,  as  tlic}'  believed,  were 
inspired  by  Jupiter.    The  Romans  kept  their  books  with  in- 
finite care,  and  consulted  them,  on  great  occasions,  with  the 
utmost   credulity.     Tarquin,  to  whom  the  sibyl  of  Cuma 
is  said  to  have  presented  her  prophetic  books,  comnn'tted 
them  to  the  custody  of  two  priests  appointed  for  that  very 
purpose  out  of  the  Patricians.    The  term  si/di!  was  applied 
to    all    prophetic    females,    of  whom  there    was   a  great 
number,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
were  born  ;    of  these   the    Erythraan,   Delphic,   and    Cu- 
macan,  were  the  principal.     I'arro  apud  Lactant.  1.  1,  c.  (i ; 
Pniiviii.  de  Sibt/l.  cS'C. 
SI 'CCA  11  n  nee  (Corn.)  vide  liiipce. 
SICC.\'NTL4.  (Med.)  drying  medicines. 
SICCH.\'.SIA   {Med.)  an  unpleasant  lassitude  and  debility 

peculiar  to  pregnant  women. 
SICHE'TUM  (ArchicnI.)  a  small  current  of  water  that  com- 
monly dried  in  the  summer. 
SI'CIL'S  (Arcliant .)  a  sort  of  money  current  among  the  an- 
cient English  that  was  worth  about  ^Id. 
SI'CKLE  (Husband.)  a  hook  for  reaping  corn. 
SI'CULA  (Bot.)  a  name  for  the  Beet-root. 
SICUT  ALIAS  {Law)  i.e.  as  at  other  times,  or  as  before, 

words  in  a  writ  denoting  that  it  was  like  some  foregoing. 
SICYE'DON  (.S»i;i^.)  from  o-^xt/j?,  a  cucumber ;  a  transverse 
fracture  in  the  form  of  a  cucumber  broken  into  two  parts. 
SICYOIDES  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Sici/os. 
SI'CYONE  (Chem.)  a  cucurbit. 

SrCY'OS   {But.)    a   genus   of   plants,    Class  21   Monoccia, 
Order  9  S^u^^enesia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  five- 
parted. — St.\m.  in   the  mn\ei  ;  Jilaments  three;  anthers 
three,  separate. — Pist.  in  the  females;  n;crm  ovate,  in- 
ferior ;  style  cylindrical ;    stigma  thickish,  trifid. — Per. 
berry  ovate,  one-celled  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.   The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Sict/os  bri/onoides, 
seu  Cucumis,  Single-seeded  Cucumber. — Sicyoslaciniata, 
seu  Sici/oides. — Sicyos  garcini,  Garcin's  Sicyos,  &c. 
SiCYOs  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cissus  acida. 
SI'DA    {But.)    a  genus   of  plants,  Class   1(5    Monadelphia, 
Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  C.\L.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cou.  petals 
five. — Stam.  Jilnments  very  many;  anther.';  roundish. — 
Pist.  germ  orbicular ;  .•styles  five  or  more  ;  stigmas  headed. 
— Peh.  capsule  roundish;  seeds  soWtary. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  either  shrubs  or  herbs ; 
the  herbaceous  species  being  either  annuals  or  biennials, 
as  the — Sida   acuta.   Althaea,   Silagurium,    seu    T.yenna 
parva.   Sharp-leaved  Sida. — Sida  spinosa,  seu  Sleivartia, 
Prickly  .Sida. —  Sida  rhombifolia,  Malva,  seu  Mnlvinda, 
Rhomb-leaved   Sida.  —  Sida  pcriplnci folia,   Aleca,    seu 
Abutilon,  Great  Bind-weed-leaved  Sida,  &c. 
SIDE   (Genm.)   latus ;  the  side  of  a  figure  is  a  line  making 
part  of  the  periphery  of  any  superficial   figure.     In   tri- 
angles the  sides  are  called  legs ;  in  a  right-angled  triangle 
the  two  sides  that  include  the   right-angle  are  the  calheli, 
or    sometimes  the  base  and   the    hyputhenuse :    and   the 
third  side  is  the  hypoihenum. — Side  of  a  polygonal  Xuiiibrr, 
the  number  of  terms  in   the  arithmetical  progression  that 
are  summed  up  to  form  the  nnmher.— Side  of  a  pon-er  \s 
the  same  as  what  is  cilled  the  root. 
Side  {Fort  )  as  applied  to  the  hornworks,  crown  works,  dou- 
ble tenailles,  &c.  are  tlie  ramparts  and  parapets  which  en- 
close them   on   the  right  aud   left,  from  the  gorge  to  the 
head. 


SI'DE-LAYS  {Sport.)  a  term  in  hunting  when  dogs  are  set 

in  the  way  to  be  let  slip  at  a  deer  as  he  passes  b)'. 
SIDELIXGS  {Arcliceol.)  mcors,  or  pieces  of  water,  betwixt 

or  on  the  sides  of  ridges  of  arable  land. 
SIDI:R.'\'T10N  (Med.)   from  sidus,  a  planet,  because  it  was 
thought  to   be   produced  by  the  influence  of  the  planets; 
an  apoplexy,  or  a  slight  erysipelas. 
S1DE'11E.\L'  (Astrou.)  an   epithet  for  whatever  relates  to 
the  stars,  as  a  sidereal  day,  revolution,  year,  &c. — Sidereal 
Day,  the  time  in  which  any  str.r  appears  to  revolve  from 
the  meridian  to  the  meridian  again,  which  is  23h.,5(i't"6'" 
of  mean  solar  lime ;  there  being  366  sidereal  days  in  a  year. 
SlDEIJl'TIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  H-  Didynam'ta, 
Order  2  Gi/mno.'permia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Htam. Jilainen'.s  four. — Fist. germ  four-cleft; 
style  filiform;  stigmas   two. — Per.  none;  c.v/yo:  cherish- 
ing the  seeds  in  its  bosom  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.     The   species   are   shrubs,  or  perennials,  as  the 
—  Siderilis  canariensis,  Canary  Ircnwort. — Syderitis  hys- 
sapifolia,  seu  Betonica,  Sfc, 
SiDEKiTis  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the  Be- 
tonica,  the    Clinopodium,  the  Dracncephalnm,  the  Gale- 
Oj'sis,   the  Ihjptis,  the  Leonurus,  the  Lycopus,  the  Phlo- 
7ni/s,  and  the  Stachys. 
SIDEHODE'NDRUM  (Bot.)  or  Sidcrn.rylnides,  a   genus  of 

plants  ijiven  bv  dacyuicr,  which  is  a  tail  branching  tree. 
SIDER()XY'L6N    (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class  5  /^e«- 
tandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. —  St Ayt.  filaments  five,  awl-bhapcd  ;  anthers  ob- 
long.— Fist,  germ   roundish;    style   awl-sh^Kil;  stigma. 
simple. — Per.  berry  roundish,  one-celled;  seeds  five. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  and  mltives  of  Africa. 
SrDEROM.\NCY  (Jnf.)  a  species  of  divination  performed 
by  burning  straws,  Sec.  on  red-hot  iron,  in  which  operation 
conjectures  were  formed  from  the  manner  of  their  burn- 
ing, &c. 
SI'DESMEN   {Latv)  parish   officers  who  assist  the  church- 
wardens. 
SI'DIXGS  {Archctol.)  vide  Sidelings. 
Sl'DUS  (Astron.)  or  Georgium  Sidus,  one  of  the  new  planets, 

di.-icovered  by  Dr.  Herschel.      [vide  A.itrnnomy^ 
SI  Jfcerit   te  securum    (Law)    a   species   of  original  writ,  so 
called  from   the  words   of  the  writ,    signifying  that   the 
sheriff  is  to  cause  the  defendant   to  appear,  provided  the 
plaintifi  gives  him  security  that  he  will  effectually  prose- 
cute his  plaint. 
SIECjE  {Fort.)  in  French  siege,  the  investing  a  fortified  place 
with  an  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it.     The 
term  signifies  literally  a  seat ;  hence,  to  w7  d  .-mji  before  a 
place,  is  to  choose  a  position   from  which  to  commence 
operations  of  attack,      [vide  Fnrl(ficafio:t] 
SItRRA  (Gcog.)  a  term  used  for  a  hill,  or  chain  of  hills, 
particularly  in  Spain,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  tlie 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
SIGl'SBECKIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngc- 
ncsia.  Order  2  Pulygamia  superflua.' 

Generic   Character.  "   Cal.  common,    exterior   five-leaved. 
CoK.  compound,  half-radiate;  proper  oi' the  hermaphro- 
dites funnel-form;  of  the  female  ligulate.—  SrAM.  i!>the 
hermaphrodites  ;_/!/f;7»e?.'^';  five  or  three  very  short;  anthers 
tubular. — Fist. germ  oblong:  styleivAi'orwi;  .Higma  bifid. 
—  Pi:r.  none ;  calyx  unchanged ;  seeds  solitary ;  receptacle 
chaffy. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Sigedeclda  nrien- 
lalis,   Bidenti  similis,  seu  Cichorio  aj/liiis.  —  Sigesbeckia 
occldentalis,  Eup.itorin-]>hahcrnn,  sea  Phaethwa,  &c. 
SIGHT   {Mcch.)  a  small  piece  of  brass  or  iron  fitted  to  the 
muzzle  of  a  musket,  or  pistol,  to  serve  as  p  point  of  direc- 
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tion,  and  to  assist  the  eye  in  levelling,  and  by  which  the 
bayonet  is  fixed  on  the  barrel. 

SiciHT  is  also  the  name  of  the  two  thin  pieces  of  brass  on 
the  extremity  of  an  aledade,  or  index  of  a  theodolite, 
&c.  for  the  just  direction  of  the  index  to  the  line  of  the 
object. 

SI'GIL  (Med.)  a  charm  which  was  formerly  worn  for  the  cure 
of  diseases. 

SIGILLA'lUA  {.Int.)  feasts  in  honour  of  Saturn  celebrated 
after  the  Saturnalia;  at  which  little  statues  of  silver,  S<c. 
were  offered  to  the  god. 

SIGI'LLUM  (Linv)   vide  Seal. 

Sioii-LUM  hcrmelh  (Chem.)  an  extraordinary  method  of 
luting  glasses. 

SI'GLA  (Arclucnl.)  a  sail. 

SI'CiM  A  (Gram.)  a  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  [vide  Alpha- 
bet'] 

SIGM01D.4'LES  (Anat)  or  .ligtvoides ;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  valves,  and  sometimes  to  the  cartilages  of  the  as- 
pera  nrteria,  or  the  semilunar  apophjsis  of  the  bones. 

SIGN  (Algch.)  a  symbol,  or  character,  employed  to  denote 
some  particular  operation,      [vide  .'ilgebra  and  Character] 

Sign  (Astrun.)  a  I'Jfli  part  of  the  Ecliptic,  or  zodiac,  con- 
taining .";()  degrees,     [vide  Astronomy] 

SIGN  MANU.AL  (Im-m)  the  setting  one's  hand  and  seal  to 
a  writing,  particularly  applied  to  the  King's  signature  to 
bills,  &c. 

SI'GN.\  (Ant.)  standards  or  ensigns  among  the  ancients; 
those  of  the  Greeks  bore  the  figures  of  different  animals ; 
those  of  the  Homans  commonly  bore  that  of  the  eagle. 
[vide  Militia] 

SIGNAL  [Mar.)  certain  signs  agreed  upon  for  suddenl}' 
comnmnicating  intelligence  to  distant  objects  at  sea,  to 
which  the  voice  cannot  possibly  reach;  these  are  either 
day-signals,  night-signals,  or  fog-signals. 

Sl'GNATUUI'^S  (Law)  writings  presented  to  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  as  the  grounds  of  royal 
grants,  which,  after  being  passed  by  the  barons  in  some 
instances,  have  the  sign  manual  of  his  majesty. 

SiGN.\TuiiE  (Print.)  the  letter  placed  by  printers  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  sheet,  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  [vide  Print- 
ino-] 

SI'GXET  (Polil.)  one  of  the  King's  seals  in  England,  used 
in  sealing  his  private  letters,  and  all  such  grants  as  pass 
his  Majesty's  hand  by  bill  signed ;  which  seal  is  always  in 
the  custody  of  the  King's  secretaries. —  Clerk  of  the  Signet, 
an  officer  who  continually  attends  upon  the  principal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  who  has  the  signet  'in  his  keeping  for  the 
sealing  of  letters,  &c. 

.STGNlEEll  {A.stron.)  another  name  for  the  zodiac. 

A^IGNIFICA'TOll  (Astrol.)  a  planet  which  signifies  some- 
thing remarkable  in  nativities. 

SIGNIFICA'VIT  (Lav;)  a  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery,  upon 
certificate  given  by  the  ordinary,  of  a  man's  standing  excom- 
municate l)y  the  space  of  forty  days,  for  the  laying  him  up 
in  prison  till  he  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  church. 

SL'GNUM  (.Int.)  the  military  standard  of  tlie  ilomans. 

Si(;nu.\i  (.ircha-ol.)  the  note  or  mark  formerly  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  a  subscribing  witness. 

SILACiU'UIUM  (Hot.)  a  species  of  the  .Wa  of  Linna;us. 

iSlIyA'UM   (/j6/.)  a  specie?  of  the  Pencedanum  of  Linnaeus. 

SILI'^'NCE  (Mil.)  I'rcnch  for  the  word  attention,  whieli  is 
used  in  the  Ivnglish  exercise  to  prepare  the  men  for  the 
word  of  command. 

TO  Sir, i:nck  a  Batten/  (Mil.)  to  attack  it  in  such  manner  by 
heavy  artilltry,  or  otherwise,  as  to  render  it  unlit  to  be 
worked. 

SILE'NE   (Hot.)   a  genus    of  plants,    Cla.ss   10   Dccandria, 
Order  3  Trigijnia. 
Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Con. petals 
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five;  nectary  composed  of  two  toothlets. — Stam.  Jfii- 
ments  ten,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ 
cylindrical ;  styles  three ;  stigmas  bent  contrary  to  the 
sun's  apparent  motion. — Per.  capsule  cylindrical ;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  ihe—Silene 
anglica,  seu  L.ychnis,  English  Catcli-fly. — Silenc  lusita- 
nica,  seu  Viscago,  Portugal  Catch-fly. — Silene  nocturna. 
Spiked  Night-flowering  Catch-fly.  Hut  the  Silene 
chlorantha,  seu  Cuciibalus,  Pale-flowered  Catch-fly; 
and  [he  Silene  virginica,  &c.  are  perennials.  And  the 
Silene  undnlala,  oruata,  &c.  are  biennials. 
SiLF.N'E  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the  CucU' 

hahis,  the  Lichnis,  the  Saponaria,  and  the  Velezia. 
SI'LEU  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Lascrpitium,  the  Pencedanum, 

and  the  Seseli  of  Linncens. 
SILENTIA'IIIUS  (Archa-ol)  one  of  the  privy  council,  silert' 

tinm  being  formerly  taken  for  conventns  privalns. 
SILICE'RNIUM  (Ant)  a  private  festival  among  the  Romans 

provided  for  the  dead  some  time  after  the  funeral.     Fest, 

dc  Verb.  Signif. 
SILI'CULA  (Bot.)  a  short  broad  pod,  or  a  "«^ 

two-valved    pericarp,    having  the  seeds  Ji.  /^'^'^^ 

fixed  along  both  sutures,   as  in  the  ai 

nexed  figure. 
Sl'LIGO    (Ant.)    the  finest  kind   of  flour 

among  the  Romans. 
SI'LIQU  A  (Archceol.)  the  weight  now  called 

a  carat. 
SiLiQUA  (Dot)  a  silique,  an  oblong  membranaceous, 

two-valved  pod,  having  the  seeds  fixed  along  both 

sutures.      The  proper   siliqua    has   a  dissepimen- 

tum  or  partition  running  the  whole  length  of  it,  as 

in  the  annexed  figure. 
Sii-iyuA  is  also  the  name  of  several  plants  ;  namely, 

of  a  species  of  the  Ceratonia,  the  Cercis,  the  Poin- 

ciar.n,  and  the  Tnmarindus  of  LinnDcus, 
SILIQUU'STRUM   (But.)   the  Cercis  silirjnustrum, 

&c.    of  Linnffius. 
SILK  (Com.)  a  fine  kind  of  thread,  prepared  from  the  thread 

spun  by  the  silkworm. 
SILK-CO'TTON  (Bot)  the  Bombax  of  Linna;us,  a  tree  In 

the  East  Indies,  so  called  from  the  down  in  its  seed  pod,  of 

which  clothing  is  made. 
SI'LK-TII  ROWER  (Com.)  or  Silk-Throvster,  one  who  winds, 

twists,  spins,  or  throws  silk,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  weaving. 
SILK-THROWERS    Company  of  (I Icr)  were 

incor))orated  in  1629.     Their  armorial  ensigns 

are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Argent,  three 

bundles    of   silk,    sable,    on    a    chief, 

thrower's  mill." 
SILL  (Carpent.)  a  beam  disposed  in  the  lower 

part  of  walls,  or  upon  the  tops  of  joists,  or  under 

apertures,   as  groundsills,  door-sills,  and  windotc-sills,  &c. 
Si[.l.  (Mar.)  vide  .S;7/v. 
SI'LLAULlli  (Cook)  a  pleasant  drink  prepared  by  milking 

a  cow  into  cyder,  wine,  sugar,  &c. 
SI'LLADARS"(M//.)  armour-bearers  belonging  to  the  Mah- 

ratta. 
SI'LLON  (Fort)  a  work  raised  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch  to 

defend  it  when  it  is  too  wide. 
SILLS  of  the  Ports  (Mar)  or  Portsills,  pieces  of  oak  timber, 

let  in  horizontally  between  the  frames  of  the  ports,  to  form 

their  upper  and  lower  sides. 
SI'I.l'llA    (Ent)    a  genus   of  insects,    of  the    Coleopterous 

Order,  having  the  untcnmc  clavate  ;  shells  margined ;  head 

I)roininent ;    thorax   flattened.      This    insect   is    known  m 

i.nglish  by  the  name  of  the  Carrion  Beetle. 
SILI'IIIUIM  (BoK)  o-,>,(p.o.,  a  plant  which  is  described  by  the 

Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,    as  f^rcipio  x(«x«(r«w,   which  is 
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supposed    to   answer   to  what  is   now  called  Assa  foetida. 
Thcoplirnst.  1.  6,  c.  3  ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  Gi;   Culunwl.  1.  12, 
c.  7;  P/ii!.].  19,  c.  3,  &c. 
SiLPHiUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/tigenesia,  Order  4 
Polygnmia  neccssnria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  commnn  ovate. — Cor.  cnmpnnnJ 
radiate  ;  proper  of  the  hermaphrodites,  one-petalled,  fun- 
nelform:  of  the  females  lanceolate. — Stam.  in  the  her- 
maphrodites,/lYnmen/i  five,  capillary  ;  anthers  cylindrical. 
—  Pl.sT.  in  the  hermaphrodites,  ornH  very  slender;  style 
very  long  stigma;  in  the  female  o-en?;  obcordate  ;  style 
short;  stigmas  two,  bristle-shaped. — Per.  none;  calijx 
unchanged  ;  seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  none,  in  the 
females  solitary  ;  receptacle  chaffy. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  Silphium 
trij'ulintum,  sen  Chrysantliemnm.  — •  Silphliint  arborc- 
scens,  SfC. 
SILVA   ardua    (Laxv)    wood   under  twenty  year's  growth  ; 

coppice,  mentioned  in  stat.  4.5  Ed.  3,  c.  ;). 
SILVER  (Mill.)  arsentum,  a  well  known  metal,  found  both 
native  and  mineralized,  and  in  combination  with  lead,  cop- 
per, mercury,  cobalt,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  The  principal 
ores  of  silver  are  Native  Silver,  Antimoniated  Silver,  Sul- 
phuret  of  Silver,  &c.  [vide  Mineralogy]  Pure  silver  is 
very  sonorous,  brilliant,  and  white,  being  the  most  splendid 
of  all  metals.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and  tenacious,  and 
forms  alloys  with  all  the  mutals  except  cobalt  and  nickel. 
Its  specific  gravit}-  various,  from  10  to  II.  [vide  Chcniis- 
irij]  In  order  to  extract  silver  from  its  ores,  it  is  pounded, 
roasted,  washed,  and  triturated  with  mercury,  <lvc.  [vide 
Melalliirg,/'] 
SILVER-BUSH  (Bot.)  the  Anthyllis  harha  Jovis  of  Lin- 
Dceus,  a  shrub. — Silver-Tree,  the  Protea  argentea. — Silver- 
\\'eed,  the  Potentilla  anserina,  a  perennial. 
SILU'RUS  (Icli.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  abdominal  Order, 
having  the  head  large,  naked,  and  broad  ;  vioulh  with  a 
gape  very  large  ;  lateral  line  near  the  back. 
SI'LYBUiV  {Bot.)  the  Carduus  marinus  of  Linnaeus. 
SIM  ABA  {Dot.)  a  species  of  the  ZxK-ingera  of  Linna;us. 
Sl'iMIA  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  comprehending,  in  the 
Linnean  system,  three  divisions;  namely,  1.  The  Ape, 
having  no  tail.  2.  The  Baboon,  having  a  short  tail. 
3.  The  Monke}',  having  a  long  tail. 
SI'MILAR  {Math.)  an  epithet  applied  mostly  to  figures, 
angles,  &c.  which  have  the  same  disposition  and  conforma- 
tion of  parts. —  Similar  angles  are  also  equal  angles. — 
Similar  arcs  of  circles  are  such  as  are  like  parts  of  theii 
whole  peripheries  ;  and,  in  general,  similar  arcs  of  any  like 
curves  are  the  like  parts  of  the  wholes. —  Similar  conic  sec- 
tions are  such  as  are  of  the  same  kind,  having  their  i)rinci- 
pal  axes  and  parameters  proportional. — Similar  diameters 
of  conic  sections  are  such  as  make  equal  angles  with  their 
ordinates. — Similar  Jignres,  or  plane  Jigures,  such  as  have 
all  their  angles  equal  respectively,  each  to  each,  and  their 
sides  about  the  equal  angles  proportional :  all  circles  are 
similar  figures. —  Similar  plane  numbers  are  such  as  may  be 
ranged  into  the  form  of  fimilar  rectangles. —  Similar  poly- 
g'lns,  polygons  of  the  same  number  o;' angles,  and  the  angles 
of  the  one  severally  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other;  also 
the  sides  about  those  angles  proportional. — Similar  rectan- 
gles, those  that  have  thq^ sides  about  the  equal  angles  pro- 
portional. All  squares  are  similar. — Similar  segments  of 
circles  are  such  as  contain  equal  angles. —  Similar  solids  are 
such  as  are  contained  under  the  same  number  of  similar 
planes  alike  situated.  Similar  solids  are  to  each  other  as 
the  cubes  of  their  like  linear  dimensions. —  Similar  solid 
numbers  are  those  whose  like  cubes  ma)'  be  so  ranged  as 
to  form  similar  parallelopipcdons.*— .SVmi/ttr  triangles  are 
such  as  are  equiangular  ones,  or  have  all  their  three 
angles  respectively,  equal  in  each  triangle. 
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SiMiL.\R  Bodies  (Phy.)  such  as  have  their  particles,  of  the 

same  kind  and  nature,  one  with  another. 
Similar  Light  (Gpt.)  such  whose  rays  are  equally  refran- 
gible. 
SIMI'R.A  {Bot.)  the  Psycotria  pnrvi/lora  of  Linnaeus. 
SI'iMXKL   (.-ireha-ol.)    .'iminelliis,    the   purest   kind  of  white 

bread  mentioned  in  stat.  .51  Hen.  3,  St.  1. 
SI'MOXY  (Law)  an  unlawful  contract  for  the  presenting  a 
clergyman  to  a  benefice,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
which  it  is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus. 
SI'MPLE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  not  mixed  or 
compounded,    as     Simple    Equations,     Fractions,     Surds, 
Quantities,  Flank,  Tenaille,  Machine,  Motion,  Pendulum, 
Wheel,  Problem,  Vision,  S:c.  most  of  which  words  will  be 
found  further  e.xjjlained  in  their  respective  places. 
Si.MPLE  Contract  (Lau)  a  term  applied  to  debts  where  the 
contract,  upon  which  the  obligation  aiises,  is  neither  as- 
certained by  niarter  of  record,  nor  yet  by  deed  or  special 
instrument,  but  by  mere  oral  evidence.  —  Simple  Larceny, 
vide  Larceny. 
SI'MPLEll  (Com.)  a  gatherer  of  herbs,  or  a  dealer  in  sim- 
ples. 
SI'MPLER'S  Joy  {Bot.)  a  name  for  a  species  of  Verbena. 
SI'MPLEX  (Laiv)    simple   or  single,   as  Charta  simplex,  a 
deed,   poll,   or  single  deed. — Simplex  benrficinm,  a  minor 
dignity  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.— .S7)H/)/e.r  Jus- 
ticiariiis,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  puisne  judge,  or  one 
that  was  not  chief  in  any  court. 
SI'.MPULUISI  {Ant.)  a  vessel  like  a  cruet  made  with  a  long 
handle,  and  used  at  sacrifices   and  libations  for  taking  a 
very  little  wine  at  a  time.      Varro.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  '20. 
SI.MUL  CUM   (Lajv)  together  with;   words  used  in   indict- 
ments, and  declarations  of  trespass  against  several  persons 
where  some  of  them  are  known,  and  others  not,  as  where 
the  plaintiff  declares  against  A  B,  the  defendant  sinnd  cum, 
i.  c.  together  with,  C  D,  and  others  unknown. 
SINA'PIS  (Bot.)  a  name  for  a  species  of  the  Brassica,  the 
Bunias,    the  Myagrum,    Sinapis,  and   the   Sisymbrium  of 
Linnaeus. 
Sinapis,  in    the  Linnean   System,   a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
15  Tetradynamia,  Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth    four-leaved.  —  CoR. 

four-petalled  ;  neclareous  glands  four. — Stam.  Jilanieiits 

■    six  ;  anthers  acuminate. —  Pisr.  germ  cylindrical  ;   style 

length    of  the   germ ;    stigma    capitate.  —  Per.   silique 

oblong  ;  seeds  many  globular. 

Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Sinapis  arven- 

sis,    Sinapi,   Irion,   seu  Rapistrum,   Wild    Mustard,   or 

Charlock. —  Sinapis    alba.    White    Mustard. —  Sinapis 

ni<xra,  Common  or  Black  Muirtard,  <S.-c.     Dod.  Petnpt. ; 

Banh.  Hist.;    Baiih.    Pin.;   Ger.   Herb.;    Park.   Theat. 

Bot.;    flniiHist.;    Tonrnef.  Instit. 

SINAPI'SMUS  (Med)  a  mustard  poultice. 

SI'NCIPUT  (Anat)  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

and  Anatomy^ 

SIXAPI'STRUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cleome  of  Linnaeus. 
SI'NE  of  an  arc  {Math.)  a  right  line  drawn  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  to 
the  other  extremity  of  it ;  or  it  is  half  the  chord  of  double 
the  arc.  Thus  the  line  D  E  is  the  sine  of  the  arc  BD,  being 
drawn  trom  the  extremity  D  of  the  arc  B  D,  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  C  B,  and  is  therefore  equal 
to  half  tlie  whole  chord  D  F.  For  the 
same  reason,  D  E  is  also  the  sine  of  the 
arc  A  D,  being  equal  to  half  the  chord 
D  F,  of  the  whole  arc  D  A  F  ;  so  that 
every  angle,  and  its  supplement,  or 
what  it  wants  of  180',  have  the  same 
sine  common  to  both.  The  sine  of  90° 
or  the  Radius,  is  called  the  tvhole  sine.     Sines  are  raore- 
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over  distinguished  into  right  sine,  co-sine,  and  versed  sine. 

— Right  sine  is  simply  called  tlie  sine,  as  D  E Co-Sine  n/ 

an  angle  is  the  sine  of  the  complement  of  that  angle,  or  of 
what  it  wants  of  90°,  the  syllable  en  being  an  abbreviation 
of  complement :  thus,  D  H,  or  its  equal  C  E,  is  the  co-sine 
of  the  arc,  B  D.—  Versed  sine  nf  an  are  is  that  part  of  the 
diameter,  intercepted  between  the  sine  and  the  extremity 
of  the  arc  :  thus,  E  B  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  D  B  ; 
A  E  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  A  U ;  G  H  the  versed  sine 
of  the  arc  L)  G,  or  the  co-versed  sine  of  the  arc  B  D. — Ar- 
tijicinl  sines,  logarithmic  sines,  or  the  logarithms  of  sines. 
— Line  of  fines,  a  line  on  the  sector,  or  Gunter's  scale,  &c. 
divided  according  to  the  sines,  or  expressing  the  sines. — 
Sine  of  incidence,  of  rejlection,  S;c.  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence,  &c. 

Sink  Assensu  Cnpiluli  (Lmv)  a  writ  where  a  bishop,  dean, 
prebendary,  or  master  of  an  hospital,  aliens  the  lands 
Iiolden  in  right  of  his  bishopric,  deanery,  house,  &c.  sine 
ttssensn  capituli.  Sec.  without  the  assent  of  the  Chapter  or 
Fraternity  :  in  which  case  his  successor  sludl  have  this  writ. 
F.  N.  B.  195  ;  iVm-.  Nat.  Brev.  ¥S2. 

Sl'NECURE  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  the  rector  of  a  parish, 
who,  having  a  vicar  under  him,  endowed  and  charged  with 
the  cure,  is  not  obliged  to  either  duty  or  residence.  The 
same  term  is  applied  to  a  parish  when  the  church  is  fallen 
down. 

Sinecure  (PoUt.)  is  applied,  in  its  legal  sense,  to  any  office 
or  place  which  is  held  by  one  not  performing  any  actual 
duties. 

SI'NE  Die  {Lave)  i.  e.  without  day  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
defendant  when  judgment  is  given  in  his  favour,  whereby 
he  is  dismissed  the  court. 

SI'NGANA  (Bill.)  a  species  of  the  Sterbeckia  of  Linnxus. 

SINGLE  Bond  (Laic)  vide  Bond. 

SINGLE-SEE'DED  Cucumber  (Bol.)  the  Sicyos  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SI'NGULAR  Number  (Gram.)  a  form  of  the  noun,  whereby 
it  denotes  one  single  thing. 

Singula K  Proposition   (Log.)  vide /jOf/f. 

SINGU'LTUS  (Med.)  the  Hiccough,  a  convulsive  motion 
of  the  diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent. 

Sl'NICAL  (^nndrant  (Malli.)  a  quadrant  made  of  wood  or 
metal,  with  lines  drawn  from  each  side  intersecting  one 
another,  with  an  indux,  divided  by  sines,  also  with  90"  on 
the  limb,  and  two  sights  at  the  edge.  Its  use  is  to  take 
the  altitude  of  the  sun. 

SI'NISTEU  (ll<r.)  a  term  denoting  the  left  side  of  the 
escutcheon,  as  the  sinister  c/iief  point  and  the  sinister  base 
point,      [vide  Heraldnj'\ 

Sinister  Aspect  [Astrol.)  an  appearance  of  two  planets 
hr.ppening  according  to  tiie  succession  of  tile  signs,  as 
Saturn  in  the  same  degree  as  Aries,  iSrc. 

TO  SINK  (Mar.)  to  force  a  vessel  under  the  water  b}'  means 
of  scuttling,  &c. —  To  sink  a  deck,  to  lay  the  deck  of  a  ship 
lower  than  it  was  before. 

SINKING  FUND  (I'ol.)  a  fund  reserved  annually  from  the 
amount  of  the  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
national  debt. 

SI'NNET  (Mar.)  rope  yarn  bound  about  ropes  to  prevent 
them  from  galling. 

SI  NON  GMNKS  (Laxo)  a  writ  on  association  of  justices,  by 
which,  if  all  in  commission  cannot  meet  at  the  day  as- 
signed, it  is  allowed  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  finish 
the  business. 

SINO'PIS  (Chrm.)  Red  Lead. 

SINO'l'LE  {Her  )  another  name  for  %-erl. 

SI'NUS  (.Mal/i.)  vide  Sine. 

Sinus  (Annt.)  any  cavity  or  hollow  space  in  or  between  tiie 
vessels  of  the  animal  body. — Sinus  cone,  the  acetabulum. 
—Sinus  maiillaris,  a  cavity  in  the  cheek. — Sinus  mulicbris, 
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the  vagina. — Sinus  vena  porlarum,  the  entrance  into  the 
liver. 

Sinus  is  also  the  name  of  the  veins  of  the  dura  mater, 
which  are  distinguished  into  two  longitudinal  sinuses, 
and  two  lateral  sinuses. 

Sinus  (Surg.)  a  long,  narrow,  hollow  track,  leading  from  an 
abscess,  or  diseased  bone,  iSc. 

SIPA'NEA   (Bot.)  the  Virecta  pratensis  of  Linnoeus. 

SI'PHILIS  (Med.)  vide  Si/p/aUs. 

SI'PHON  (Mech.)  a  crooked  pipe  or  tube  used  in  the  raising 
of  fluids,  emptying  of  vessels,  and  in  various  other  hydros- 
tatical  e\permients  ;  it  is  otherwise  called  a  crane. 

SIPHONA'NTHEMUiM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Siphonanthus. 

SIPHONA'NTHUS  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class -t  Te. 
tiandria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — SrAM.Jllaments  four;  anthers  oblong, —  Pist. 
germ  four-cleft;  slj/le  filiform;  stigma  simple.  —  Per. 
berries  five  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
South  America. 

SIPHO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  8  Monadelpliia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.    perianth    one-leaved Cor. 

none. — Stam.  filament  in  the  male  a  column  shorter 
than  the  calyx  ;  anthers  five. — Pist.  in  the  female,  ^eni! 
conical,  globular;  stt/le  none;  stigmas  three.  —  Per. 
capsule  large  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Sjiecies.  The  single  species  is  the  Siphonia  elastica,  the 
Elastic-Gum  Tree,  so  called  because  the  gum  of  that 
name  is  extracted  from  it. 

SIPO'RIMA  (But.)  the  same  as  the  Si/mplocos  of  Linnaeus. 

SIPU'NCULUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Intcstina,  called  in  English  the  Tube-Worm,  from 
the  elongated  cylindrical  form  of  its  body. 

SI  RECOGNO'SCAT  (Law)  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  creditor 
against  his  debtor,  who,  before  the  sheriff  in  the  County 
Court,  has  acknowledged  that  he  owes  his  creditor  such 
a  sum  received  of  him.     Old.  Nat.  Brev.  6. 

SI'REN  (Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal  of  the  Order  Reptilia, 
which  has  feet  like  a  land  animal,  and  gills  like  a  fish. 

SI'UEX  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  llijnienoptcrous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  furnished  with  a  thick  horny  man- 
dible ;  antenncc  filiform;  sting  exserted,  serrate,  stiff ;  ab- 
domen sessile  ;  wings  lanceolate.  It  is  called  in  English 
the  Tailed  Wasp. 

SIRI'ASIS  (Med.)  o-iifiairi?,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain 
peculiar  to  children. 

SIRIUO'A  (Rot.)  the  Piper  siriboa  of  Linnaeus. 

SI'RIUS  (Astron.)  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  snout  of  the  constellation  Canis  Major.  The  right 
ascension  of  Sirius,  for  the  beginnijig  of  the  year  1814, 
was  99°  14'  50" ;  declination  16^  27'  59"  S. ;  annual  varia- 
tion in  right  ascension  39  "S"',  in  declination  4"  2".  This  is 
the  brightest  star  that  appears  in  our  firmament,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  nearest. 

SIRO'CCO  (Nat.)  a  periodical  wind,  which  generally  blows 
in  Dahnatia  and  Italy  every  year  about  Easter.  It  blows 
from  the  South- East  by  South,  attended  with  heat,  but  not 
rain,  and  connnonly  continues  for  the  space  of  twenty 
days,  usually  ceasing  at  sunset. 

SI'RUM  (Bot.)  seu  Sirium,  a  species  of  the  Piper  mala  maris. 

SPSARUM  (Bot.)  or  Siser,  the  same  as  Sium. 

Sl'SKIN  (Urn.)  a  bird  of  the  Finch  tribe,  the  Fringilla  spinus 
of  Linna;us. 

Sl'SON,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  pkmts,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Digijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  unequal ;  involucre  uni- 
versal.—  Cor.  tiniversal  uniform;  Jlorets  all  fertile; 
proper,  equal.— Stam. //ame«<4-  five;  anthers  obtuse,— 
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PisT.  fff nH  subovate ;  styles  two,   reflected;  stigmas  ob- 
tuse.— Per.  none  \  fruit  ovate  ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Sison 
amomum,  Siiim,  Heseli,  Petroselinian,  seu  Cicttta,  Hedge 
Hone-wort  or   Bastard   Stone   Parsley. — .S';.<on   segetum. 

Corn   Hone- wort Sison  inundatum,   seu   Hydrocotyle, 

Water  Hone-wort. 
SIST  of  suspeiuion    (Lnxv)    the  order  of  the  judge  in  the 

Scotch  Law,  staying  process  on  grounds  of  suspension. 
Sl'STKU.M  (.J»^)  a  musical  instrument,  of  an 

oval  sliape,  like  a  racket,  as  in  the  annexed 

fiiTure,   which  is  symbolical  of  Egypt,  where 

the  sistrum  was  used  in  the  rites  of  sacrifice 

to  Isis. 
SISY'MHRIUM   {Bot.)    o:a-vy.3fm,  a   coronary 

plant,    which   was   woven    into    garlands   in 

honour   of  Venus.      Tlteophrnst.    Hist.   Flanl.   1.  6,    c.  7 ; 

Ovid.  Fast.  1.  4  ;  Dioscor.  1.  'i.  c.  155  ;  FU71.  1.  20,  c.  22. 

Sisymbrium,  in  the  Liiutcan  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  15  Telradynaniia,  Order  2  Si/iqiiosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoR. 
four-petalled. — St.-vm.  filnments  six  ;  anthers  simple. — 
"Pi&T.  germ  oblong,  filiform;  5/ (//e  scarcely  any;  stigma 
obtuse.  —  Per.  siliqne  long;  seeds  very  manv. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  perennials,  as  the — 
aisijmbrinm  tiastnrtium,  seu  Xastiatiiim,  the  Common 
Water-Cress. —  Sisymbrium  sylvestre,  seu  Brachiolobus, 
Creeping  Water-Cress,  &c. — But  some  are  annuals,  as 
the — .Sisymbrium  terrestre,  seu  Raphamis,  Annual  Water 
Rocket ;  and  the  Sisymbrium  sophia,  Flix-weed.  Bnuh. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tlieat. ;  Raii 
Hist. 

Sisymbrium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Brassica  eruca  of 
Linnaeus. 
SISYUl'NCHIUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  16  Monadelphia,  Order  1  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spnthe  common  ancipital. — Cor. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  _/?/n»!f»/i- three;  anthers  bifid  be- 
low.— Fist,  germ  obovate;  style  three-sided;  stigmas 
three,  thickish. — Per.  capsule  ob-ovate;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  bulbous  plants,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SisYRiNcniu.M  is  also  the  name  of  the  Gladiolus  alatus,  et 
plicatus,  S;c. 
SIT-FAST  ( let.)  a  hard  knob  that  grows  under  a  horse's  skin, 

beneath  the  saddle,  fast  to  his  flesh,  which  is  occasioned 

by  a  saddle  gall  or  bruise. 
SITHOU'XD.NLYN   {Archreol.\  the  chief  officer  of  a  town  or 

parish;  the  high-constable  of  a  hundred. 
SI'TTA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order  Picip,  which 

is  know.)  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Xut-hatch.    It  has 

a  subulate  bill,  a  jagged  tongue,  and  feet  formed  for  walk- 
ing. 
SITO'DIUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Aiiccarpus. 
SrU.M  (Bot.)  (Tiiy,  an  aquatic   plant,  which   was  sometimes 

called  Sisi/mbriiim  by  the  ancients.     Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  155  ; 

Plin.  1.  22,  c.  22. 
SiUM,  in   the  Linnean  system,    a  genus    of  plants,    Class  5 

Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  C.^l.  vmbcl  universal,  various;  partial 
spreading. — Cor.  universal  uniform;  prw^jfrfive-petalled. 
Stam.  Jilaments  very  simple  ;  anthers  simple. —  Pist. 
germ  very  small ;  styles  two,  reflex  ;  stigmas  obtuse. — 
Per.  none  ;  yruit  ovate  ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — .Slum  lati- 
Jblium,  seu  Coriandrum,  Broad-leaved  Water  Parsnep. 
Sium  verliculatum,  Daiicus,  Oenanthe,  seu  Carui, 
Whorled  Water  Parsnep.  —  Sium  falcaria,  Falcaria, 
Seseli,  Eryngium,  Ammi,  seu  Crithmum,  Decurrent  f 
Water  Parsnep.     Dod.   Pempt.;    Bauh.  Hist.;     Bauh. 
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Pin. ;    Ger.   Herb. ;    Pari:   Theat.  Bot. ;    Raii  Hist.  ; 
Tourn.  Inst. 

SI'XTEENTH  (Mus.)  the  replicate  of  the  ninth;  an  interval 
consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  second. 

SIXTH  (3/(c.)  an  interval  formed  of  si.x  sounds,  or  five 
diatonic  degrees.  There  are  four  kind  of  sixths,  two  con- 
sonant and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  si.clhs  are  the 
minor  sixth,  composed  of  three  tones  and  two  major  semi- 
tones ;  and  the  major  si.rth,  composed  of  four  tones  and  a 
major  semitone.  The  dissonant  si.cths  are  the  diminished 
sixth  and  the  superfluous  sixth. 

SIZE  (Mech.)  a  gluey  composition  used  by  plasterers, 
painters,  <S:c. 

Size  {Ciis.)  so  much  bread  or  beer  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  as  is  set  down  in  the  butter3'-book,  under  each 
scholar's  name. 

TO  Size  [Cus.)  to  score,  as  .^.tudents  do  in  the  buttery-book 
at  Cambridge ;  which  is  called  battling  at  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

SIZEL  {Com.)  the  remainder  of  the  bars  of  metal  at  the 
mint,  after  the  round  pieces  of  money  have  been  cut  out, 
according  to  their  sizes. 

SI'ZEll  (C«i-.)  a  scholar  of  the  lowest  rank  at  Cambridge, 
answering  to  the  servitor  at  Oxford. 

SIZIE'.ME  {Sport.)  a  sequence  of  six  cards  at  the  game  of 
piquet. 

SKA'FEAUS  (^.irchicol.)  an  engine  of  war  for  the  defence 
of  soldiers. 

SK.A.IN  {Com.)  any  quantity  of  thread  after  it  is  taken  off 
the  reel. 

SKARK.V'LIA   {Archcrol.)  an  engine  for  catching  fish. 

TO  SKATCH  a  u-heel  {Husband.)  to  stop  the  wheel  of  a 
cart  or  waggon,  by  putting  a  stone  before  it. 

SKATE  {Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  Hay  tribe,  the  Raia  bntis  of 
Linnaous. 

.SKEAN  {ISlil.)  a  weapon  in  the  shape  of  a  small  sword  or  a 
knife,  which  was  anciently  used  by  the  Irish. 

SKEET  {M<ir.)  a  sort  of  long  scoop,  used  to  wet  the  decks 
and  sides  of  a  ship  in  order  to  keep  them  cool. 

SKEG  {Bot.)  a  wild  plura  growing  in  hedges. 

SKE'GGEli   {Ich.)  a  kind  of  small  salmon. 

SKEIX  {.Mil.)  or  SLeyne.    [vide  Skeen'] 

SKE'LETA  (Archaul.)  a  little  bell  for  a  church-book. 

SKE'LETON  (Anal.)  from  (tkO.^i-j,  to  dry;  an  assemblage  of 
the  bones  of  any  animal  preserved  in  their  natural  situa- 
tion, and  deprived  of  the  flesh. — When  the  bones  are  hung 
together  by  wire  it  is  called  an  artificial  skdeton  ;  but  when 
they  are  retained  in  their  proper  places  by  means  of  their 
natural  ligaments,  they  are  called  a  natural  skeleton. 

SKE'LLET  (Mech.)  a  small  vessel  with  feet  for  boiling. 

SKEPPA  io/Zs  (Arckccol.)  a  measure  of  salt,  the  quantity 
of  which  is  not  known. 

SKETCH  (Paint.)  the  outline  of  any  object,  taken  in  pencil 
or  otherwise. 

SKIDS  {Mar.)  long  compassing  pieces  of  timber,  formed  so 
as  to  answer  the  cui  ve  of  the  ship's  side. 

SKIFF  {Mar.)  in  Vrench  esqnif;  a  small  light  boat,  resem- 
bling a  yawl  :  also  a  wherry,  without  masts. 

SKI'.MMEll  {Orn.)  the  Rynchops  of  Linnaeus;  a  bird  so 
called  because  it  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

SKI'MM1.\  {Bot.)  a  Japonese  plant,  mentioned  by  Kaemp- 
fer. 

SKIN  {.Inat.)  one  of  the  principal  integuments  of  the  bod}', 
which  consists  of  several  lamina,  the  outermost  of  which  is 
called  the  .'^carf  skin,  or  cuticle;  the  second  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  rete  mucosum  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the 
cutis  vera  or  skin  itself. 

TO  SKIN  up  a  sail  in  the  bunt  {Mar.)  to   make  that  part  of 
the  canvass  which  covers  the  sail  when  furled,  smooth  and 
neat,  by  turning  the  sail  well  up  on  the  yard. 
3  p2 
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SKI'NNERS,  Companif  nj  [Her.)  were  incor- 
porated in  1325,  their  armorial  ensigns  are, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Ermine,  on  a  chief, 
triilrs,  three  crowns,  nr,  witli  caps  of  the  first.' 

SKIP  {Miis.)  a  term  applied  to  any  transition 
exceeding  that  of  a  ^vhole  tone. 

SKI'l'-JiVCK  (Ic/i.)  the  Gailerostcus  sallalrix,  a  fish  nearly 
alMcd  to  the  Sticl;ie-13acl:. 

SKl'PPER  {Mar.)  a  famihar  name  for  the  master  of  a  small 
Dutch  merchant  vessel. 

SKI'Pl'IKG-XOTES  (.!/».?.)  notes  which  do  not  proceed  by 
conjoint  degrees,  nor  in  any  regular  course,  but  which  lie 
at  awkward  and  unexpected  distances  from  each  other. 

SKI'PPOUND  (Mnr.)  i.e.  ship-pound;  the  dividend  of  a 
last  of  corn  laden  in  a  ship,  containing  from  300  to  4-00  lb. 

SKIRMISH  (Mi/.)  in  French  esc(ir»i.,ucher ;  Spanish  stv;;- 
ramucciare ;  Italian  sciramiiccui ;  a  loose  desultory  en- 
counter between  small  parties,  who  advance  from  the 
main  body  and  engage  with  each  other  preparatory  to  a 
general  battle. 

SKULL  {.4hfit.)  vide  Cranium. 

SKULL-CAP  (Dot.)  the  Scutellaria  of  LinnaDus,  a  perennial. 

SKUNK  {'/.nnl.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  the  Viverra 
mepliids  of  Linn.-eus ;  so  called  because  it  defends  itself 
by  emitting  an  intolerable  oilour. 

SKY'-LAHKING  [Mar.)  a  term  used  among  seamen  for 
wanton  play  about  the  rigging  and  tops  of  a  sliip. 

SKY-SCU.'VPER  [Mar.)  a  small  triangular  sail  sometimes 
set  above  the  royal. 

SKY-LIGHTS  {Archil.)  glass  frames  placed  in  a  loof  to 
give  light  from  the  ceiling. 

SLAB  (Carpciit.)  an  outside  (jlank  or  board  sawn  from  the 
sides  of  a  tree,  which  is  ireiiuently  of  very  unequal  thick- 
ness. , 

Slab  (Mason.)  a  table  of  marble  for  hearths,  &c. 

SL.'VR-LINE  (Mar.)  'mYrmc\\  amiHard,  a  small  cord  pass- 
ing up  behind  a  .'hip's  main-sail  or  fore-sail. 

SLACK  rifa  rope  (Mar.)  that  part  of  a  rope  which  hangs 
loose,  having  no  strain  or  stress  upon  it. —  Slac/c-riiigiiig,  a 
term  applied  to  the  shrouds,  stays,  &c.  which  are  not  so 
firmly  extended  as  they  ought  to  be. — Slac.'c-ivater,  the  in- 
terval between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide. 

SLAINS,  Letter.^  of,  [Law)  letters  in  the  Scotch  law  here- 
tofore subscribed  by  the  relations  of  a  person  slain,  declar- 
ing that  they  had  received  an  assignment  or  recompence, 
and  sought  for  pardon  for  the  murderer. 

.SL.\.M  (('/»'«;.)  a  substance  frequently  produced  in  the 
making  of  alum,  by  calcining  it  too  much  or  too  little. 

SLATCH  {.Mar.)  the  period  of  a  tran.sitory  breeze  of  wind, 
or  the  length  of  its  duration. 

SLATE  (Mill.)  a  bluish  fossilc  stinie,  which,  being  very  soft 
when  dug  out  of  the  ([uarry,  is  easily  cut  or  sawed  into 
thin  squares  to  serve  instead  of  tiles  for  the  covering  of 
houses,  making  tables,  Kc.  The  best  sort  of  slates  are 
brought  from  Wales,  where  ihey  are  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  beginning  with  the  smallest  into  Doul)les, 
Ladies,  Countesses,  Dutehesses,  Welsh  Rags,  Queens, 
Imperials,  and  Patent  Slate. 

.SL.\Y  (Her.)  dc.a  or  reed,  an  instrument  used  by  weavers, 
and  borne  as  a  part  of  the  arms  of  the  company  of  weavers 
in  Exeter. 

SLEDGE  (HusLnnd.)  a  carriage  without  wheels,  but  shod 
with  iron,  on  which  ploughs  and  other  implements  are 
drawn  from  place  to  place. 

.Sleu(;e  (Mech.)  a  similar  carriage  as  that  above-mentioned, 
which  is  used  in  Russia  and  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  during  the  wiiiter  instead  of  wheel  carriages. 

SLEDCiEHAMMER  (.Mech.)  the  largest  sot;t  of  hammer 
used  by  smiths  \vith  both  hands  in  beating  iron  upon  the 
anvil. 
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.SLEF.'PEIIS  (Mar.)  those  timbers  which  lie  before  and  be^     | 
hind  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  their  use  being  to  strengthen 
and  bind  fast  the   timbers  called  futtocks  and  rings ;  as 
also  to  lie  out  and  make  the  narrowing  of  the  floor  of  the 
ship. 

Si.EEi'Eiis  {Carpent.)  a  row  of  horizontal  timbers  in  a  build- 
ing, disposed  next  to  the  ground,  transversely  under  the 
walls,  ground  joists,  or  the  boarding  of  a  floor.  The  same 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  undermost  timbers  of  a  gun  or 
mortar  battery. 

SLEETS  (Gun.)  the  parts  of  a  mortar  from  the  chamber  to 
the  trunnions,  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  piece. 

S'LENT.VNDO  (Mus.)  an  abbreviation  for  nilenlando,  Ita- 
lian for,  it  slackens,  to  denote  that  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage decreases. 

SLI'DEll  (Man.)  a  small  leathern  loop  which  runs  upon  the  : 
curb  bridle,  and  serves  to  ease  the  hand.  | 

SLPDING-RULE  (Mech.)  a  mathematical  instrument  to  ' 
be  used  without  compasses  in  gauging. 

SLING  (Mil.)  a  leathern  strap  attached  to  a  musket,  by 
which  it  is  supported  across  the  soldier's  back. 

Slinc;  (Surg.)  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage,  in  which  a  wounded  | 
limb  is  sustained.  j 

Sling  (Mar.)  a  rope  fitted  to  encircle  a  cask,  jar,  bale,  or     I 
case,  and  suspend  it  whilst  hoisting  or  lowering. — Boat- 
slings,  strong  ropes,  furnished  with  hooks  and  iron  thimbles, 
whereby  to  hook  the  tackles,   in  order  to  hoist  the  boats  in 
or  out  of  the  ship. —  Sling.';  of  tlie  yard,  ropes  which  serve     ] 
to  suspend  the  yard. 

.SLI'NGING  the  i/ards  for  action  [Mar.)  securing  them  up  i 
close  by  means  of  iron  chains,  which  are  not  so  liable  to  ' 
be  cut  through  by  the  enemy's  shot  as  rope. 

SLIP  (Mar.)  a   place  lying  with  a  gradual  descent  on   the 
banks  of  a   river  or  harbour  convenient  for  ship-building.    ; 
"  To  filip  the  cable,"    [vide  Calile'] 

SLl'P-KNOT  {Mar.)  one  which  will  not  bear  any  strain,  but 
will  either  become  untied  or  will  traverse  along  the  other     ' 
part  of  the  rope. 

SLI'PPA  (Lnu)  signifies  literally  a  stirrup  ;  a  tenure  of  land 
by  holding  the  king's  stirrup. 

SLl'PPED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  flower  or  branch  plucked 
from  the  slock. 

SLI'PPER,  Ladi/s  (Bot.)  the  Cypripcdium  of  Linnxus,  an 
annual. — Slipperwort,  the  Calceolaria  of  Linmcus,  an  an- 
nual. ■ 

SLI'P-ROPE  {Mar.)  a  rope  used  to  trice  the  bight  of  a  ' 
cable  into  the  head ;  it  is  also  employed  in  casting  off  a  ! 
vessel  till  got  in  a  tideway,  &c. 

SLIT-DEAL  (Carpcnl.)  a  name  for  inch,  or  quarter-inch  , 
deal,  cut  into  two  leaves,  or  made  into  two  boards.  I 

SLO'ANEA  (Zio/.)  a  tree  of  South  America,  so  named  by  ,1 
Plumier,  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

SLOATES  of  a  cart  [Carpent.)  the  under  pieces  which  keep 
the  cart  together. 

SLOE  {l)i>l.)   the  fruit  of  the  Prunus  xijlvc-itris  of  Liiuiacus. 

SLOOP  (Mar.)  a  small  vessel  furnished  with  one  mast,  the 
mainsail  of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to  the  mast 
on  its  foremost  edge,  and  to  a  boom  below. —  Sloops  o/  'vnr, 
in  French  corvettes,  are  vessels  in  the  navy  commanded  by 
officers  in  a  mid-rank  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  post- 
captain. 

SLOPS  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  all  species  of  nxaring  ap- 
parel, bedding,  &c.  which  are  supplied  to  his  majesty's 
ships  in  conmiission. 

SLOT  of  a  deer  (Sport.)  the  view  or  print  of  a  stag's  foot  on 
the  ground. 

SLOTH  (Ziwl.)  the  Brndi/piis  of  Linmtus,  an  animal  which 
is  proverbial  for  the  slowness  of  its  motions,  but  it  climbs 
more  easily  than  it  walks ;  it  utters  a  miserable  cry,  and 
when  alarmed  sheds  tears. 
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SLOUGH  (Mill.)  the  damp  of  a  coal-mine,  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  iiioistness. 

Si.ouGii  (iVn/.)  the  porous  spongy  substance  in  the  inside  of 
the  horns  of  oxen  or  cows ;  also  the  cast-off  si<in  of  a 
snake. 

Slough  of  a  xi-ild  boar  (Sport.)  the  soil  or  mire  wherein  he 
wallows  ;  the  place  in  which  he  lies  in  the  day-time. 

SLOUGH-Sl'LVER  (Lnti.')  a  rent  formerly  paid  to  the  castle 
of  Wigniore,  instead  of  some  days'  work  in  harvest,  per- 
formed for  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

SLOU  III  (Sjiorl.)  a  number  of  bears  in  company. 

SLOW  /'(  motion  (Ailrol.)  a  term  applied  to  the  motion  of  a 
planet  when  its  daily  motion  happens  to  be  less  than  its 
mean  motion. 

TO  SLUIC  (Mar.)  to  turn  any  cylindrical  or  conical  piece  of 
tin)bei'  about  its  axis  without  removing  it  from  its  situation; 
it  is  most  commonlj'  applied  to  the  turning  about  a  mast, 
boom,  or  spar  in  its  cap  or  boom-iron. 

SLUG  (Mil  )  a  cylindrical  or  cubical  piece  of  metal  shot 
from  a  gun. 

Slug  (Ent.)  a  variety  of  the  snail  tribe,  the  Limax  of  Lin- 
na}us. 

SLUICE  (Archit.)  a  frame  of  wood  set  in  a  river  to  keep  out 
the  water. 

Sluice  (Hu.s/iand.)  a  vent  or  drain  to  carry  off  water  from 
land. 

SLUR  (.Vwj.)  a  character  marked  thus  ^-^,  drawn  over  or 
under  the  heads  of  those  notes  which  are  meant  in  per- 
formance to  be  blended  by  a  kind  of  smooth,  gliding  pro- 
gression. 

SLU'lUUXG  (Mus.)  performing  in  a  smooth,  gliding  manner. 

SLU'T-HOUND  [Spurt.)  a  dog  in  Scotland  that  has  an  ex- 
cellent scent. 

SMACK  (Mnr)  a  small  vessel,  commonly  rigged  as  a  cutter, 
and  used  in  the  coasting  or  fishing  trade,  sometimes  as  a 
tender  in  the  king's  service. 

SMALL  of  the  anchor  (Mar.)  that  part  of  the  shank  imme- 
diately under  the  square. 

Small  arms  (Mil.)  in  French  armcs  portatives ;  a  general 
name  fur  muskets,  fusils,  carabines,  &c. 

Small  crajt  (Mar.)  all  such  lines,  nets,  and  hooks,  as  are 
used  to  catch  fish ;  also  all  manner  of  small  sea  vessels,  as 
catches,  hoys,  &c. 

SMA'LLAGE  [Bol.)  the  Apium  graveolens  of  Linna;us. 

SMA'LL-PIECE  (Com.)  a  Scotch  coin,  worth  about  two- 
pence farthing. 

SM  A'LL-POX  (Med.)  a  well-known  epidemic  disorder,  called 
by  physicians  variola. 

S^L\LT  (Faint.)  a  sort  of  blue  colour  used  in  painting. 

SISL\UA'GDINE  (Min.)  u-M.sifai'/J'oe?,  a  transparent  precious 
stone,  of  a  bt-autiful  green  colour. 

SMAKAGDITES  (Min.)  a  sort  of  marble  resembling  tlie 
emerald. 

SMARA'GDUS  (Min.)  <r,/-ip«7^»?,  the  Emerald.    Pli,i.  1.  37. 

SMA'RT-MONEY  (M//.)  or  smarts,  the  different  sums  re- 
ceived by  recruiting  parties. 

SMA'RT-'i'ICKET  (J/«r.)  a  certificate  granted  by  the  cap- 
tain to  any  warrant  or  inferior  officer,  seamaUj  or  other 
person  in  sea  pay,  when  hurt  or  maimed,  &c.  to  the  end 
that  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  chest  at  Greenwich. 

SMEAR-DAB  (Ich.)  one  of  the  flatfish,  the  Pleuronectcs 
lavis  of  Linnoius. 

SME'LLING  (Aiiat.)  one  of  the  five  senses,  performed  by 
the  Iielp  of  a  soft,  pulpy,  vascular,  porous  membrane, 
which  lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  nostrils.  This 
membrane,  which  is  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves,  is 
thickest  upon  the  septum,  and  principal  cavity  of  the 
nose. 

SMELT  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  salmon  tribe,  the  Snlmo  epe- 
rianiis  of  Linnoeus,  which  inhabits  the  shores  of  Europe, 
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ascends  rivers  in  vast  shoals  in  the  spawning  season,  is  very 
tertile,  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  is  subdiaphanous,  from  its 
shining  silvery  scales. 
TO  Smelt  (Metal.)  a  term  applied  particularly  to   the  melt- 
ing of  ores  in  a  iurnace  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  called 
the  smelting  furnace. 
S.MEW  (Orn.)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  goose  tribe,  a  spe- 
cies of  merganser,  the  Mergiis  albellus  of  Linna.^us,  other- 
wise called  the  White  Nun. 
SMI'LAX   (Bot.)  <rfi,i^Ki,  a  plant   Tery  similar  to  the  ivy, 
which,    according  to   Ovid,    received   its  name  from   the 
youth  who  was  changed  into  this  flower.     It  was  used  by 
the  Thebans  as  a  coronary  plant.     Theophrast.  Hist,  I'lant. 
1.  1,  c.  10;  Euripid.  iiiBacch.  seen.  1  ;  JJiifcor.  I.  ■!•,  c.  M4; 
Flin.  i.  16,  c.  .'55, 
S.MiLAx,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  G  Hc.iandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — CoR.none. 
— PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  sti/les  three  ;  stigmas  oblong. — Pek. 
lierri/  globular  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Smilax  as- 
pera,    Rough  Smilax, — Smilax   sarsaparitla,     .Medicinal 
Smilax,    or    Sarsaparilla. — Smilax  pseudo-china,    China, 
seu  Pseudo-china,  Bastard  Chinese  Smilax,  &c.     Bauh. 
Pin.;   Ger.IIerb.;   Park.  Theat. ;   Raii  Hist. 
Smilax  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cissampelns  .'.milacina. 
SMPRIS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  siliceous  earths,  known  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  name  of  Emer}-. 
TO  SMITE  (Fidcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  that  wipes  her  beak. 
S.MITHS   (Her.)    or    Compan,/   of  Blacksmiths, 
incorporated    in    1577-.      Their    armorial    en- 
signs are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  sable  a 
chevron  between  three  hammers  «r^'e«<,  handled 
and  crowned  or." 
SMO'KE-FARTHINGS  (Laiv)  thepentacostals 
or  customary  oblations  made  by  the  inhabitants 
H  ithin  a  diocese,  on  the  occasion  of  their  going  annually  in 
procession  to  the  mother  or  cathedral  church. 
SiNIOKE-SAIL  {Mar.)  a  small  sail  hoisted  against  the  fore- 
mast when  a  ship  rides luad  to  wind,  to  give  the  smoke  of 
the  galle)'  an  opportunity  of  rising. 
S.MO'KE-SILVER  (Luk)  or  si)\ole-pe>inij,  money  paid  annu- 
ally to  the  minister,  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood. 
SMU'GGLERS  {Laxv)  those  who  conceal  prohibited  goods, 
and  get  them  fraudulently  or  clandestinely  imported,  with- 
out paying  the  king's  customs. 
SMUT  (Dot.)  a  disease  in  corn,  when  it  is  covered  with  black 

dust. 
SMY'RNIUM  (Bof.)  c-u-i.f>io»,  a  plant  so  called  because  its 
root  emitted  a  juice  very  similar  to  myrrh.  'I'heophrast. 
Hist.  Plant.;  Dioscor.  I.  S,  c.  139;  Columel.  1.  2,  c.  3  ; 
Plin.  !.  19,  c.  8  i  Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  2. 
S.MYRNiuM,  ill  the  Linnean  .ti/ste/n,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,   Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  nmhel  universal  unequal  ;  partial 
erect. — Con.  universal  uniform  ;  proper  five-petalled. — 
Utam.  Jilaments  five;  anthers  simple. — Pi  ST.  germ  infe- 
rior;   sti/les  two,   inferior;    stigmas   two,    simple. — Per. 
none  ;  Jruit  oblong  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  biennials,  as  the 
—  Smyrnium    olu^atriini,    Hippcselinum,   seu    Macerone, 
Common  Alexanders. — Smi/rnium  pcrfoliutum.  Perfoliate 
Alexanders,  &c.     Dod.   Peinpt. ;    Bauh.   Hist.;  Bauh. 
Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.;  Park.    I'heat.  Boian. ;    Raii  Hist. 
Ac. 
SNA'Et'LE  (Man.)  a, sort  of  bit  for  a  horse's  bridle. 
SNAIL  (Ent.)  a  well-known  insect  of  the  worm  tribe,  the 

Limax  of  Linnajus. 
SNAI'L-FLOVVER   (Bot.)  the   Phaseolus  caraculla  of  Lin- 
naeus.—  Snail  Trefoil,  the  Mcdicago  scutellata,  an  annual. 
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SNAKE  (Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal,  the  Anguis  of  Lin- 
naeus, of  the  Order  Serpenlcs. 

SNA'KE-GOUl{D  (/JoM  the  Tricosnnthrs  anguina  of  Lin- 
niEUs,  an  annual. — Snake- Pipe,  the  Equisetuvi  arvensc,  a 
perennial. — Snake  Root,  the  Aclea  racemosa,  a  perennial. 
— Snake- Weed,  the  Ptilijgonum  bisloiia,  a  perennial. 

SNA*KING  (Mar.)  the  act  of  winding  small  ropes  spirally 
round  a  large  one,  which  is  freqaentlj-  termed  icnrmiiig. — 
Snaldug  the  itni/x,  the  act  of  seizing  proportion-sized 
rope  at  angles  from  one  stay  or  rope  to  the  other. 

SNA'P-DKACiON  (Hot.)  the  Antirrhinum  of  Linnaeus,  a 
perennial. —  American  Snap-Dragon,  the  Achillea. — Snap- 
Tree,  the  Jifilicin  ht/ssopifulia. 

SNATCH-BLOCK  (iMnr.)  a  great  block  or  pulley,  having 
a  shiver  cut  through  one  of  its  cheeks,  for  the  ready  re- 
ceiving any  rojjc  ;  it  is  chiefly  used  for  heavy  purchases, 
where  a  warp  or  hawser  is  brought  to  the  capstan. 

SNEK'ZEWOliT  (/io/.)  iha  Achillea  ptarmicn  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial,  so  called  from  its  sternutorj'  property. 

SNEE'ZIXG  [Med.)  a  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  chest,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  nostrils. 

.SNIPE  (0;«)  a  heathbird  nearly  allied  to  the  woodcock; 
it  is  the  Sc'ilopn.v  gallinrigo  of  Linnasus. 

SNl'TING  (Fiilcon.)  the  sneezing  of  a  hawk. 

SNOW  (Nat.)  a  well-known  meteor,  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  distinguished  from 
hail  and  hoar  frost  by  being  as  it  were  crystallized,  which 
they  are  not ;  and  when  examined  through  a  microscope  it 
appears  to  be  compo.sed  of  fine  shining  spicula,  diverging 
like  rays  from  a  centre. 

SNO'W-BALL-TUEE  {Bot.)  the  Vihumnm  of  Linnaeus.— 
Snow-Berry,  the  Chicoca  racemosa. — Snow-Drop,  the  Ga- 
lanthus  ;/»•«/;>.— .Snow-Drop-Tree,  the  Chionanthus  virgi- 
7iiaca,  a  shrub. 

SNU'BBING  (.Mar.)  a  term  among  seamen  to  denote  the 
method  of  checking  the  sudden  jerk  of  the  cable  or  hawser 
after  the  anchor  is  let  go,  or  otherwise. 

SNUFF  (flo/. )  a  well-known  narcotic  drug,  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Tobacco  Plant,  the  Nicotiana  iabacum  of 
Liimneus. 

SNY'ING  (Carpeiif.)  a  term  among  shipwrights  for  a  circular 
plank  edgeways  to  work  in  the  bows  of  a  ship. 

SOAP  (Chem.)  .vipo,  a  composition  of  oil  or  fat  with  an  al- 
kali; the  Medicinal  Soap,  Sapo  amijgitaliinu,  is  made  of 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  half  its  weight  of  caustic  al- 
kali;  Connnon,  or  .Soft  Soap,  Sajyo  mollis,  is  made  of  pot- 
ash and  oil  or  tallow  ;  Spanish,  or  Castile  Soap,  Sapn  dimis, 
of  oil  of  olives  and  soda  or  barilla  ;  Black  Soap  is  a  com- 
position of  train  oil  and  an  alkali. 

SOAP-Bi;'KKY  (Bot.)  the  Sapinc/us  of  Linnajus. 

SOA'P-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Sapoiiaria  of  Liima;us. 

SOA'R-HAWK  (Falcun.)  a  hawk  so  called  from  tlie  first 
taking  her  from  the  airie  till  she  has  mewed  or  cast  her 
feathers. 

SOAVE  (Mils.)  Italian  for  soft  or  sweet,  as  applied  to  the 
style  of  performance. 

SOC  (Lau.)   or  socii.     [vide  Soke] 

Soc  (Mil.)  a  machine  made  of  leather,  which  is  fi.xed  near 
the  stirrup,  to  receive  the  end  of  the  standard  staff,  in  ca- 
valr)'  regiments. 

SO'C  AG  I- (/,nu')  sneagium,  from  the  French  .?oc,  a  plough- 
share ;  a  tenure  of  lands  by  or  for  inferior  services  of  iuis- 
bandry  to  be  performed  for  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

S0'CA(;E1{S  (Law)  vide  Soitemcn. 

SOCCUS  (/J;//.)  a  Sock;  a  low  and  common  sort  of  shoe 
which  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  such  as  performed  low  cha- 
racters; whence  the  term  saccii.i  was  taken  for  comedy  in 
distinction  from  the  ctithuriius,  which  was  taken  for  tragedy. 
Mart.  1.  8,  cpig.  '.i. 

Anjnviit  ad  trn^icc}  soccum  trtnisf'erre  colhumos. 
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Hor.  Art.  Poet.  v.  89. 


Versibus  ornari  traf^U  res  ccmica  non  vuU  ;  . 

Jndignatur  item  privatis,  ac  prffpe  socco 
Digiiis,  carmintbus  jiarrari  ctrna  7'/i  i/csfrf-. 

Soccus  (Bot.)  the  Articarpus  iiitegri folia  of  Linnaeus. 

SOCI'ETY  (Lit.)  another  name  for  an  academy,  or  an  as-  ! 
semblage  of  literary  men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
useful  kiiowledge.  [vide  Acndemi/]  The  principal  bodies 
of  this  kind  so  denominated  are,  the  Royul  Society,  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Berlin  Society,  Brus- 
sels Society,  Dublin  Society,  Edinburgh  Royal  or  Philo- 
sophical  Society,  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  &c. 

SOCII  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  those  states 
which  they  suffered  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  governors, 
on  condition  that  they  assisted  them  in  all  their  wars.  Cic. 
pro  Sext.  c.  26;  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  2,  c.  26;  Suet.  Jul.  c.  11  ; 
Mnmit.  de  Civit.  Rom.  apud  Grivv.  Tlies.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  1. 

SOCl'NIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  so  called  from  one 
Socinus,  in  the  16th  century,  who  asserted  that  our  Sa- 
viour was  a  mere  man,  and  impugned  all  the  other  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

SO'CKET  (Mcch.)  any  hollow  pipe  that  receives  something 
inserted. — Socket  of  a  hnijonet,  the  round  hollow  ])art  near 
the  bent  or  heel  of  a  bayonet,  in  which  the  muzzle  of  fire- 
arms is  received. 

SO'CLE  ( Archil.)  or  zockle ;  a  flat  square  member  under  the  ■ 
bases  of  pedestals  of  statues,  &c.  to  which  it  serves  as  a  ' 
foot.  I 

SO'CNA  (Laio)  vide  Soke.  i 

SO'COME  (Law)  a  custom  of  grinding  at  the  lord's  mill  ;  it 
was  distinguished  into  bond  sucome,  when  the  tenants  were 
bound  to  do  it,  and  love  socome,  when  they  did  it  freely, 
out  of  affection  for  their  lord. 

SOCO'TORINE  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  best  aloes,  which 
are  brought  from  Socotora. 

SOCQUE  (Archccol.)  a  sandal  or  wooden  shoe  worn  formerly 
by  monks. 

SOD  (ilusliand.)  a  sort  of  turf,  or  the  superficies  of  a  heath  , 
pared  off. 

SO  DA  (Bot.)  the  SaLsola  soda  of  Linnaeus ;  a  plant  so  called 
because  soda  was  first  procured  from  its  a>hes. 

Soda  (Chem.)  an  Arabian  word  which  is  now  em|)loycd  by 
chemists  to  denote  a  miiieral  alkali,  which  is  obtained  from 
several  sources,  but  principally  from  plants  growing  on  the 
sea  coast.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  mineral  king-  ; 
dom,  combined  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  boracic,  and  car-  I 
bonic  acids.  In  Spain  soda  is  obtained  from  different  spe- 
cies of  the  Sal.^ol  I  and  Salicoriiia,  and  the  Batis  nuiritima. 
The  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less  pure,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  particular  |)lant  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained :  for  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  a  subcarbonate  of 
soda. 

Soda,  though  very  similar  to  potash,  yet  differs  from  it  in 
certain  particulars,  namely,  that  it  is  rather  more  fu- 
sible, and  when  it  comes  into  the  air  it  crumbles  into 
powder  instead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does.  It  is 
not  altered  by  light,  attracts  sulphur  and  sulphuretted 
liydrogen  more  feebly,  adheres  less  strongly  to  acids, 
aiid  fuses  and  dissolves  alumine  more  easily.  All  its  j 
other  properties,  namely,  its  volatilization  by  a  very  high 
degree  oi'  heat,  its  acrid  causticity,  its  solubility,  its 
combination  with  sul|)hur,  Ac.  resemble  those  of  potash, 
though  they  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  degree. 

SODA'LES  (.int.)  members  of  any  collegiate  body,  parti- 
cularly of  the  priests,  who  were  distinguished  into  the  So- 
dalcs  Tilii,  Aiigmlales,  Anloninni,  Helviani,  Alexandriani, 
&c.  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Greev.  T/ies,  Anliq.  Rom. 
torn.  \\.  &c. 
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SO'DIUM   (Chem.)  a  name  given   to  the   metallic  base  of 
soda,  wliicli  is  white,  opaque,  and,  wlien  examined  under  a 
film  of  naphtha,  lias  tlie  appearance   of  silver.     It  is  ex- 
ceedingly malleable,  and  much  softer  than  any  of  the  me- 
tallic substances,     [vide  C/iemislri/^ 
SOFA  {Arc/lit.)  a  sort  of  alcove  much  used  in  the  eastern 
countries,  being  an   apartment  of  state  raised  about  two 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  furnished  with  rich  carpets  and 
cushions,  where  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  were  en- 
tertained. 
SOFE'ES  (Tlieol.)  a  puritanical  sect  among  the  Turks  pro- 
fessing more  devotion   than  others,  and   making  a  greater 
show  of  piety. 
SO'FFIT  (Arc/lit.)  or  sqffito ;  an)' plafond   or  ceiling  formed 
of  cross-beams  or  flying  cornices,  the  square  compartments 
or   pannels  of  which  are  enriched   with  sculpture,   paint- 
ings, &c. 
Soffit  is   also  used  for  the  underside  of  the  corona,  or  lar- 
mier :  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  drip. 
SO'FT-(JRASS  (Bol.)  the  Ilokus  mollis,  &c.  of  Linna:us,  a 

perennial. 
SO'GA  (Bol.)  the  Dolichos  snga  of  Linnaeus. 
SOIL  (Agric.)  iVom  the  Latin  solum,  the  ground;  earth  con- 
sidered as  to  its  quality  and  fitness,  or  otherwise,  for  culti- 
vation,    [vide  Agriculture'\ 
Soil  [Sport.)  the  mire  in  which  a  wild  boar  ivallow-s:  whence 
the   phrase   "  To  take  soil,"  as  applied  to  a  deer,  which, 
when  closely  pursued,  takes  to  the  water. 
iSOIT  comme  il  est  desire  [Law]  i.e.  let  it  be  as  it  is   de 
sired ;  a  form  used  by  the  King  when  he  gives  bis   assent 
to  a  private  bill  in  Parliament. 
SOKE   (L'lvj)  sok,  soc,  soca,  in   Saxon  j"ocna,  signified  dif- 
ferent things,  namely,  1.  The  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants 
excused  from  customary  burdens  and  impositions.     2.  The 
power  of  administering  justice.     3.  The  territory  or  pre- 
cinct in  which  the  chief  lord    exercised  his  soc,  or  liberty 
of  keeping  court  within  his  own  jurisdiction.     4-.  A  pay- 
ment, or  rent  to  the  lord,  for  using  his  land,  with  such  li- 
berty and  privilege  as  made  the  tenant  the  soke-man,  or 
freeholder.     Bract.  1.  3 ;  Flet.  1. 1,  c.  47 ;  Lamb.  Leg.  H.  1, 
244. 
SO'KEMEN    (Law)  those  who  held  by  no  .servile  tenure, 

but  paid  their  rent  as  a  soke,  or  sign  of  freedom. 
SO'KE-REEVE    (Law)    the   rent-gatherer    in   the  lord's 

soke. 
SOL  (Astroii.)  vide  Sun. 
Sol  (Chem.)  gold. 

Soi,  (Her.)  the  gold  colour  in  the  coats  of  sovereign  princes. 
Sol  (Mns.)  the  fifth  of  the  six  syllables  invented  by  Guido, 
and  applied   to   the  notes  of  the  gamut.     The  natural  sol 
answers  to  the  letter  G. 
Sol    (Com.)   or   Sou,    a    French    coin    of    twelve    deniers, 
whereof  twenty  make  a  livre;  it  is  equal  to  about  an  Eng- 
lish halfpenny. 
SO'LACE   (Print.)  a  fine  imposed  upon  any  workman  in  a 

printing-office  who  offers  another  an  affront. 
SOLili'LS  (Aiiat.)  the  name  of  a  muscle  which  helps  to 

stretch  the  foot. 
SO'LAKS  (Mil.)  bowmen,  or  archers,  belonging  to  the  per- 
sonal guard  of  the  Grand  Seignior. 
SOLANA'STKUM  (Bot.)  the  Solamim  sodomeum  of  Lin- 

nseus. 
SOLANDRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Moiiogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthers  oblong. — Pisx. 
germ  superior;  st i/l e  tiWtorm;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berri/ 
oval ;  seeds  very  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Solandra  grandijlora,  a 
shrub. 
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SOLANOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Rivina  humilis  of  Linnsus. 
SOLA'NUM  (Bot.)  ^fjz'c,  a  plant  well  known  both  to  the 
ancients  and  moderns ;  but  its  derivation  is  uncertain.  Theo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  11,  c.  12;  Dioscor.  1.  4-,  c.  71  •  Plin 
1.21,  c.31. 
SoLANUM,  /;;  the  Linnean  sj/stcni,  ^^  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  ]  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal. perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  one- 
petalled. —  ^ta^i.  filaments  five,  awl-shaped;  anthers 
oblong.  —  PisT.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma 
blunt. — Pek.  berry  roundish;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  mostly  perennials,  shrubs, 
or   trees,  as  —  Solnnttni  p.<eiidn-eapsicuin,  Amomum,  seu 

I'sendo-cupsiciim,  Shrubby  Nightshade,  or  Winter. So- 

lanum  dulennmra,  Amnra  didcis,  Dulcis  amara,  Vitis 
sijlvestris.  Dulcamara,  seu  Glycypicros,  Woody  Night- 
shade, or  Bittersweet. — Solanum  nigrum,  Conunon  or 
Garden  Nightshade ;  but  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  the 
Common  Potatoe,  is  an  annual ;  so  also  some  others,  as 
the — Solanum  rclhiopicum,  Lycopersicum,  seu  Mala  cethi- 
opica.— Solanum  mclon^ena,  Mrlongena,  seu  Mala  in- 
sana.  Large-fruited  Nightshade,  or  Egg-Plant. — Sola- 
num Ijjc.persicum,  Lycopersicum,  Pomtim  amoris,  seu 
Aurea  Mala,  Love  Apple,  or  Tomato,  &c.  Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Bduh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Parle.  Thea'l. 
Bot.  ;  Rati  Hist.  ;  Tournef.  Instit.  S^w 
SoL.iNu.M  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Atropa,  Boer- 
hanvia,Chenopodiuni,  Datura,  Halleria,  Miraiilis,  Paris, 
Physalis,  Phytolacca,  Rivina,  S^c, 
SO'LAR  (Asiron.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  relates  to  the  sun, 
as— Solar  heat,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  di.stinction  from 

that  of  fire — Solar  Cycle,  vide    Cycle  and  Chronology. 

Solar  Eclipse,  vide  Eclip-e  and  A.<trouonty. — Solar  Month, 
vide  Month  and  Chronology. — Sular  Rising,  or  the  risin'j- 
of  the  sun. — Solar  Spots,  spots  observable  on   the  sun's 

dibk. — Solar  System,  vide  Astronomy Solar    Year,   vide 

Year  and  Chronology. 
SOL.\'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  place  on  the  tops  of  houses  exposed 
to  the  sun,  where  the  Romans  used  to  take  air   and   exer- 
cise.    IHaut.  Mil.  Glor.  act.  2,  seen.  3,  v.  69  ;  Macrob.  Sat. 
1.  2,   c.  4;   Victor.   Far.  Leet.  1.  21,  c.  13;   Turneb.  Adv. 
1.18,  c.  2. 
Solarium  (Archeeol.)  a  soller,  garret,  or  upper  room. 
SO'LDAN   (Mil.)  pronounced  soudan,  a  title  fonntrly  given 
to  a  general  who  commanded  the  Caliph's  army;  the  epi- 
thet was  afterwards  applied  to  a  governor  of  Egypt. 
SOLDANE'LLA    (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria, Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal. perianth  five-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petallcd. — Stam. Jilaments  five,  awl-shaped;  anthers  sitn- 
ple. —  PiST.  germ  roundish;  style   filiform;  stigma   sim- 
ple.— Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Soldanella  alpiiia,  Alpine 
Soldanella,  a  perennial.     Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.  ;   Park.  Theat.  Bot. 
Soldanella  is  the  Convolvulus  soldanella. 
SO'LDER  (Meek.)   a  composition  used  by  plumbers,  silver- 
smiths, and  other  artificers  in  the  working  and  bindino-  of 
metals. 
SO'LDIER-WOOD   (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  purpurea   of  Lin- 

na;us. 
SO'LDO  [Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  Italy  equal  to  about 

a  halfpenny  sterling. 
SOLE  of  the  embrasure  (Gunn.)  the  under  part  of  the  em- 
brasure. Li  embrasures  for  cannon  the  sole  inclines  out- 
wards; but  in  those  for  mortars  inclines  inwards. 
Sole  o/"  a  gun-port  (Mar.)  the  lower  part  of  \.\\e  gun-port, 
otherwise  called  lUe  port-sail. — Sole  of' the  Rudder,  a  piece 
of  timber  attached  to  the  lower  part,  to  render  it  nearly 
level  with  the  false  keel. 
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Sole  of  the  foot  (  Vet)  a  plate  of  horn  in  a  horse's  foot,  which, 
encompassing  tlic  flesh,  covers  the  wliole  bottom  of  tlie 
foot. 

Sole  Tenant  (Iaik)  a  man  or  woman  who  holds  land  in  his 
or  her  own  right,  witliout  any  other  joined  with  them. 

SO'LE.V  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  sandals,  without  upper  leather.'^, 
covering  only  the  solus  of  the  feet,  and  fastened  above 
with  straps  and  buckles.  They  were  worn  only  b)'  women, 
or  by  men  who  indulged  tliemselves  in  effeminate  habits  ; 
but  they  were  mostly  put  otf  when  they  lay  down  to  their 
meals. 
Per.  Sat.  5,  c.  169. 

Nitgiiris ;  sulea,  piier,  vlijuvgah^rc  rubra. 
Mart.  ].  3,  cp.  50. 

Depoini  sohiis. 

Plant.  True.  act.  2,  seen.  4. 

Cedo  soleas  inihi,  properate,  uuferte  meiisam. 

Cic.  lie   Haritsp.  Resp.  c.  21  ;  et  in  I'en:  act.  5,  c.  33  ; 
Plin.  1.  3.'-,,  c.  6  ;  Stuck.  Ant.  Convic.  1.  2,  c.  27,  &c. 

SO'LECISINI  {lUict.)  o-oAaxio-/*;?,  so/wcismus,  an  impropriety 
of  speech,  so  called  from  the  Soli,  a  people  of  Attica, 
who,  being  transplanted  to  Cilicia,  quite  lost  the  purity 
of  their  native  tongue. 

SO'LEN  (Surg.)  a  iiollow  chiruigical  machine,  in  which  a 
broken  leg  or  thigh  is  placed  ;  a  cradle. 

SoLEN  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Testncea  ;  the  animal  of  which  is  an  Ascidia ;  s/icll  bivalve. 
This  tribe  of  animals  is  distinguished  in  English  by  the 
name  of  the  Razor-Sheath. 

SOLEX.VIMUM  (.Sm?-.£j.)  a  catheter. 

SO'LFA-IXG  {.Ml!.!.)  singing  the  notes  of  the  scale  to  the 
monosyllables  applied  to  them  by  Guido. 

SOLFEGGIAME'NTl  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  denoting 
exercises  for  singing  at  sight,  of  which  the  syllables  do, 
re,  mi,  fci,  so!.  In,  form  the  subject. 

SOLI  (^Ills.)  two  or  more  instruments  playing  their  re- 
spective parts  singly. 

SOLI'CITOR  (Law)  s'lUcitntnr,  a  person  employed  to  follow 
and  take  care  of  suits  depending  in  courts  of  equit}'. 

SO'LID  (Phy.)  a  body  whose  minute  parts  are  so  connected 
togelliur  as  not  to  yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  ex- 
ternal force,  in  distinction  from  cijluiil. 

Solid  {(leom)  a  magnitude  extended  in  the  dimensions 
of  length,  breadth,  and  tliickness,  in  distinction  from  a 
plane.  The  extremes  of  solids  are  surfaces,  that  is,  they 
are  terminated  either  by  one  surface,  as  a  globe ;  or 
by  several  sui  faces,  plane  or  curved. — Regular  solids  are 
terminated  by  regular  and  equal  planes ;  as  the  tetraeilron, 
hexaedron,  or  cube,  octaedron,  i*cc.  [vide  Boili/]  —  Irrc- 
gulnr  solids,  all  such  as  do  not  come  under  the  definition 
of  regular  ones. —  .Soliil  Angle,  vide  .-Ingle. —  Solid  Place, 
vide  I.ncus. —  Solid  Problem,  one  which  cannot  be  con- 
structed geometrically. 

Solid  Bastion  (Fort.)  vide  Bastion. 

SoLin  Foot  {/Irilli.)  vide  Foot.  —  Solid  Xnmljers,  tho.se 
which  arise  I'rom  the  multiplication  of  a  plane  number,  by 
any  other  number  whatever;  thus  IS  is  a  solid  number 
])rodnced  from  the  plane  number  6  and  .'J,  or  from  9  and  2. 

SOLIl)A'(i()  {Hot.)  a  geims  of  plants.  Class  19  Si/ngenc.\ia, 
Order  2  Poli/ganiia  siiprr/lua. 

Generic  Cliiiractcr.  Cai..  common  oblong. — Cor.  com- 
pound radiate  proper;  of  the  hermaphrodites  funnel- 
form  ;  of  the  I'emales  ligulafe. —  Sta.m.  in  the  herma- 
])hrodites  ;  /.7,(m(7(/.(  five;  nnlliers  cylindrical. —  PiST.  in 
the  her;iia|)hrodites  and  females ;  germ  oblong ;  sli/le 
filiform  ;  stigma  in  the  hermaphrodites  and  in  the  fLinale 
two-reflex. — Pick,  none  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  in  English 
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by  the  name  of  the  Golden-Rod,  on  account  of  their 
yellow  flowers  and  long  spikes.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  North  America. 

SoLiDAoo  is  also  the  name  of  the  Amellus  umbcllatus. 

SOLI'DITY  {Phi/.)  a  property  of  matter  or  body,  by  which 
it  excludes  every  other  body  from  that  place  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  itself 

SOLIFI'DIAN  {Ecc.)  an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  those 
who  hold  faith  only  to  be  necessary  to  salvation. 

SO'LINS  {Carpeut.)  the  spaces  which  are  between  the  joists 
or  rafters  above  the  beams  of  a  roof. 

SOLLECl'TIO  (Mas.)  a  term  formerly  used  to  signify 
a  pathetic  style  of  performance.  I 

SOLMIZA'TION  (Mus.\  vide  Salfa-ing.  j 

SO'LO  {Mas.)  a  composition  for  a  single  voice  or  instrument 

SU'LOMON'S-SEA'L  (Bot.)  the  Convallaria  of  Linna;us,  a 
perennial. 

SO'LSTICE  (Astron.)  snhtilinm,  from  sol,  the  sun,  and 
slo,  to  stand,  because  the  sun  seems  to  stand  still  at  those 
points  ;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  Equator,  namely,  23"  28',  at  which,  when  the 
sun  arrives,  he  appears  not  to  change  his  place  as  to  de- 
clination either  way.  The  solstices  are  either  summer  or 
winter. — The  summer  solstice  is  when  the  sun  enters  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  is  about  the  2 1st  of  June,  or  the 
longest  day. — The  tvinter  solstice  is  when  he  enters  the 
Trojiic  of  Capricorn,  or  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn, 
which  is  about  the  21  st  of  December,  or  the  shortest  day.    i 

SOLSTi'Tl  AL  Points  (Astron.)  the  two  points  in  the  Ecliptic,   | 
namely,  the  first  of  Cancer  and   the  first   of  Capricorn,   ' 
when   the  solstice  happens — S(}htilial  Colure,  that  colure 
which  passes  through  the  solstitial  points. 

S0'LU15LE  (Cliem.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  that  may  be  dis- 
solved in  any  menstruum. 

SOLVE'NDO  Esse  (Laio)  a  term  which  signifies  to  be  in  a 
solvent  state.  ; 

SO'LVENT  (Laiv)  an   epithet   for  a  man  who  has  where-  (i 
withal  to  pay  all  his  debis.  , 

Solvent  (Cliem.)  any  menstruum,  or  corrosive  liquor,  which 
will  dissolve  bodies. 

SO'LVEKE  Pcenas  (Law)  to  pay  the  penalty. 

.SO'VIT  ad  diem  (Law)  a  plea  in  action  of  debt  on  bond,  &c.  ( 
that  the  money  was  paid  at  the  day  limited.  ' 

SOLU'TION  (Clinn.)  the  intimate  mixture  of  a  solid  body 
with  a  fluid  by  its  component  parts  being  dissolved  ;  also 
the  fluid  itself  which  is  produced  thereby. 

Solutio.v  of  Continuity  (Surg.)  a  dissolving  the   unity  and  i 
continuity  of  parts ;  as  in  wounds,  fractures,  &c. 

SoLurioN  (Math)  the  answering  or  resolving  any  problem 
or  question  that  is  proposed. 

SULU'TION  £/?>/((■&  mitilis  Pnrliamenti  (Laxv)  a  writ  whereby 
knights  of  the  shire  or  burgesses  might  recover  their  wages 
or  allowance  if  it  were  denied. 

SOLUTIVA   (Med.)  laxative  medicines. 

SO.MMErL.S  (Med.)  a  name  by  which  the  airs  in  old  serious 
operas  were  distinguished,  so  called  because  they  were  so 
grave  as  to  induce  sleepiness. 

SC)'.M .MIDI'S  (Cnrpcnt.)  vide   Summers. 

•SOMNA'.MIUJLISM   (Med.)  walking  in  one's  sleep. 

SO'.MO   (Bot.)   t\\o  Illicium  niiiatum  of  h\im:r.us. 

SO'NA  (ISIus.)   Italian  for  the  word  Sound. 

SON  Assault  demesne  (Lnxi')  i.  e.  his  own  assa\ilt ;  a  plea  or 
justification  in  an  action  of  assault  and  battery  ;  because 
the  ])laintiff  made  the  first  assault,  and  what  the  defendant 
did  was  in  his  own  defence. 

.SONA'TA  (I\lns.)  an  instrumental  composition,  consisting 
of  several  movements,  calculated  to  display  the  powers 
aiul  expression  of  the  in.struments  for  which  it  is  written. 

SONATl'NA   (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  short  sonata. 

SO'xXCIIORUS  (Bol.)  the  Kaempfcria  galanga  of  Linnxus. 
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SO'NCHUS  (Bnt.)  <ro'v/i»;,  a  plant  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Hypochoeris  of  Theophrastus.  The  name  is  derived 
kao  Ts  c-aio>  tx.'")  i-  e  from  its  yielding  a  salubrious 
juice.  Tlieojjiirast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  il  ;  Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  72;  i^//«.  i.  'i-2,  c.  22. 
SoNCHUs,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 

19  Syngenesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  crqualis. 
Generic   Character.      Cal.  common  imbricate- — CoR.  com- 
■pound  imbricate  ;  proper  one-petalled. — Stam.  filaments 
five;    a>ithers  C3lindncal. — Pist.  germ  subovate  ;    style 
filiform;    stigmas   two,  reflex. — Per.  none;    calyx  con- 
verging; «f('(/.s  solitary  ;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Sonchus  olera- 
ceiis,    seu   Hieraciton,    Common    Sow-thistle. —  So7ichus 
7nnritimus,  seu   Ctiondrillus,    Sea   Sow-thistle. —  Sonchus 
arvensis.  Corn    Sow-thistle,  iS:c.      Dod.  Pempt.;     Clus. 
Hist   ;   Bauh.  Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin.;    Cer.  Herb.;   Park. 
Tlieat.  Bat.  ;   Raii  Hi^t.  ;    Tourn.  Inst.  tSc. 
Sonchus  is  also  the  name  of  a  species   of  the  Andryala, 
Cacalia,   Lactuca,   Tragnpogon,  S^fc. 
SOXG  (3/i(4'.)  a  short  lyric  poem  set  to  music. 
SO'NGIU.M  [But.)  the  Dillenia  eliptica  of  Linnaeus. 
SONT    {Mus.)    sounds   were    distinguished   by  the  ancients 
into  the  soni    stabiles    and    the  soni  mobiles. —  Soni  stabiles 
were    the    extremes    of    the    Greek    tetrachord,    which, 
throughout  all  the  various  divisions  of  the  tetrachord,  re- 
mained fixed  and  unalterable. —  Honi  mobiles,  the  interme- 
diate sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  which  were  subject  to  the 
variations  which  the  tetrachord  itself  underwent  bj'  its  dif- 
ferent divisions. 
SOXNEK.'^'TIA    (Bot.)    a  tree  of   the    Molucca    islands, 

otherwise  called  .'lubletia  Bhizophora,  or  Pagapate. 
SO'NNET  (Mus.)  sonnetto,  a   lyrical    composition  properly 
comprised  in    fourteen   verses,  i.  c.    two    stanzas    of  four 
verses  each,  and  two  of  three  each  ;  the  first  eight  verses 
being  in  alternate  rhymes. 
SONOTiOUS   (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is   capable  of 
yielding  sounds,  particularly   instruments  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fine  musical  sounds. 
SONS   [Mus.)  French  for  the  airs  and  lyric  poems  used  by 

the  provincial  minstrels. 
SO'NUS  exclusus  {Mus.)  the  fifth  or  upper  note  of  the  fun- 
damental common  chord. 
SO'PEBEHRY  (Bot.)  vide  Soapberry. 

SOPH  (Cus.)  a  certain  distinction  or  title  which  under  gra- 
duates in  the  Universit)'  of  Oxford  assume  previous  to 
their  examination  for  a  degree.  It  took  its  rise  in  the 
exercises  which  students  formerly  had  to  go  through,  but 
which  are  now  out  of  use. 
SOPHE'RA  (Bot.)  the  Cassia  sophnra  of  Linnieus. 
SO'PHI  (Polit.)  i.  e.  pure  and  holy ;  a  title  of  the  king  of 

Persia. 
SO'PHI.A.  (Bot.)  the  Sisymbrium  snphia  of  Linnaeus. 
SO'PHISM   (Log.)  a  subtil   but  false    and   deceitful   argu- 
ment. 
SO'PHIST  [Lit.)  a  name  given   to  the   under-graduates  at 

Cambridge. 
SOPHl'STIC.ATED  (Cliem.)  an  epithet  for  any  chemical 
preparations  which  are  not  made  so  as  to  be  good  of  their 
kind. 
SO'PHOll.A.  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  C.\i..  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  papi- 
lionaceous, five-petalled. — Sta}.!.  Jilatnents  ten  ;  anthers 
very  small. — Pist.  germ  oblong  ;  style  the  same  in  size 
and  situation  as  the  stamens ;  sligma  obtuse. — Per. 
legume  very  long ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  shrubs,  or  trees,  as 
the —  Sophora  occidentatis,  seu  Corallodendron,  Occi- 
dental Sophora. — Sophora  monosperma,  seu  Glycine,  oue- 
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I  seeded  Sophora. —  Sophora  aurea,  Podalyria,   Virginia, 

I  seu  Robinia,  Golden-flowered    Sophora. — Sophora    linc- 

toria.   Dyer's  So|)hora,  &c. 
SO'POR  (Med.)   profound  sleep. 

SOPORA'LES   (Anut.)  another  name  for  the   carotid  arte- 
ries. 
SOPORI'FICS  (Med.)  or  Soporifcrous,  an  epithet  for  medi- 
cines which  induce  sleep. 
SO'PR.A  (Mus.)   Italian  for  upper;  a  term  sometimes  used 
in   music  books  to   denote  the   upper  or   higher  part,  as 
nella  parte  di  supra,  in  the  upper  part. 
SOPR.\'N"0   (Mus.)  Italian   for  the   treble;  one   of  the  in- 
termediate portions  of  the  scale,  which  is  a  species  of  the 
treble,  suited  to  the  feniale  voice,  whence  soprani,  in  the 
plural,  for  the  treble  or  higher  voice  parts,  as  a  duoi  soprani, 
for  two  trebles,  &c.     [vide  Music^ 
SO'RA  (.Med.)  the  Xettle  Rash. 

SOR.\'MI.\   (Bot.)  the  Mappia  guianensis  of  Linna-us. 
SORB   (Hot.)  vide  Sorbus. 
SO'RB.VTE   {Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  sorhic 

acid  with  some  base. 
SO'RBIC  ACID  (Chem.)  the  acid  procured   from   the  sorb 

or  the  fruit  of  the  Service  or  Sorb-Tree, 
SO'RB-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Sorbus  domestica  of  hmnxus. 
Si/'RBUS  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  ko',  a  tree  bearing  i'ruit  like 
small  apples.      Theophrast.  Hitt.  Plant.  1.  .'3,  c.  7  ;   Dinscor. 
1.  1,  c.  171  ;  Gal.   de   .Mim.  Facult.  1.  2,  Ac;  Plin.  1.  1.5, 
c.  21. 
Sorbus,  in  tlie  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12 
Icosandria,  Order  ;}  Trigynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.   perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  &\e. — Stau.  Jilaments  twenty;  anthers  roundish. 
— PiST.  germ  inferior  ;    styles  three  ;    stigmas  headed.^ 
Per.  berry  soft ;  seeds  three. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  the — Sorbus  aucuparia, 
JMespilus,  Fraxiniis,  Ornus,  seu  Pyrus,  Mountain  Ser- 
vice,   Mountain    Ash,    Quicken    Tree,    Roan    Tree.— 
Sorbus  domestica,  seu  Piirus,  Sorbus  Tree,  Service,  or 
Sorb. 
Sorbus  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Cratccgus,  Mcs- 
pilus,  and  Pyrus. 
SORDI'NO   (MuK.)  Italian  for  a  small  instrument  applied  to 
the  bridge  of  a  violin   or  violincello,  to  render  the  sound 
fainter. 
St)RE  (Surg.)  an  epithet  for  any  wound  that  is  in  an  irrit- 
able or  painful  state. — Bay-Sore,  a  sort  of  cancer  frequent 
at  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
Sore  (Sport.)  an  epithet  for  a  male  deer  in  its  fourth  year. 
Sore  ^iff   (Falcon.)  the  first  year  of  every  hawk,  whence  a 
sore  /lan'k  is  any  hawk  first  taken  from   the  airie  till   she 
has  mewed. 
SORE-THROA'T  {Med.)  a  species  of  the  Cynanchc. 
.SO'REL  (Sport.)  a  male  fallow  deer  of  three  years  old. 
SO'REX    (Zool.)    a   genus    of    animals,    Class    Mammalia, 
Order  Ferce. 
Generic    Character.     Foreteeth    upper,  two ;  tongue    bifid  ; 

tusks  many  on  each  side  ;  grinders  cuspidate. 
Species.     Animals   of  this   tribe,   which   are   distinguished 
in    English    by  the  name  of  the    Shrew,    resemble    the 
mole  in  the  head  and  the  mouse  in  other  part.s. 
S0'RGHU3I  (Bot.)   Sorgu  or  Sorgum,  the  Holcus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
SO'RING  {Sport.)  the  footing  of  a  hare  when  she  is  in  the 

field. 
SOKI'TES  (Log.)  trufiTiK,  an  imperfect  syllogism,  consist- 
ing of  a  string  of  propositions,  in  which  the  predicate  of 
the  former  is  always  made  the  subject  of  the  latter,  till,  in 
conclusion,  the  last  predicate  is  attributed  to  the  first  sub- 
ject ;  as,  "  .\  horse  is  an  animal ;  an  animal  is  a  body  ;  a 
body  is  a  substance ;  therefore  a  horse  is  a  substance.' 
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SO'RNERS  (Lmv)  an  offence  in  the  Scotch  law,  formerly 
punishable  with  death ;  which  consisted  in  taking  meat  and 
drink  from  the  kini;'s  people  without  payment. 

SO'KRAtiE  (Dot.)  the  blades  of  green  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  &c. 

SO'RRANCE  [Vet.)  any  disease  or  sore  that  happens  to 
horses. 

SO'RREL  [Bnl.)  llie  Rumex  acdo^rt,  f^c.  of  Linnxus,  a 
perennial. — Sorrel-tree,  the  .-hulronxeda  nrboiea. — Sorrel- 
wood,  the  Oxtilis,  a  bulbous  plant. 

Sorrel  (Jet.)  a  dark  reddish  colour  in  horses. 

SOUS  [Ant.)  signified  in  general  any  kind  of  divination  or 
oracle  among  the  Romans  ;  but  particularly  those  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Soitcs  Prwncslince, 
Sortes  Honierica;  Virgi/iaixr,  ^x. — The  Sorles  Prccnes- 
iiiirr,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  were  obtained  by  put- 
ting a  number  of  letters  or  even  words  into  an  urn,  and 
after  shaking  them  together  to  throw  them  out  again, 
\then,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  S:c.  the  oracular 
answer  was  obtained  — 'l"ho  Snrtex  Homericfe  and  {  irgi- 
Unncc  were  corsulted  by  opening  the  hooks  of  Homer  or 
Virgil,  when  that  passage  which  first  met  the  eye  was  taken 
for  the  oracle.  Cic.  t/c  Din'ii.  1.  2,  c.  4-1  ;  I'til.  Max.  1.  1, 
c.  3 ;  August.  Conjess.  1.  -t,  c.  "  ;  Spartidii.  Adrian,  c.  2 ; 
Lnmprid.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  11. 

Sons  (Arihteol.)  the  name  for  the  principal  lent  upon  usury, 
in  distinction  from  the  interest. 

SOUY  [Mill.)  a  sort  ol' vitriol  made  of  Chalcites  or  Cadmia. 

vSO'RTES  (Ant.)  vide  Sors. 

SO'SPIRO  (Mils.)  an  Italian  word  expressive  of  silence, 
formerly  written  over  the  characters  called  rests,  and  gene- 
rally considered  equal  in  value  to  a  crotchet. 

SO-STENU'TO  (Mn.s.)  or  .SV).s-,  an  Italian  word,  implying 
that  the  notes  of  the  movement  or  passage,  over  which  it 
is  placed,  are  to  he  sustained  or  held  out  their  full  length. 

SO'fl'^'RIA  {.4)!t.)  (TiiTf.fM,  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  for 
deliverances  from  danger.     Pint,  in  Aral. 

SO'TTO  (Miix.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  below,  or  inferior, 
as  sotio  il  soggetlo,  below  the  subject;  but  so//o  x'oce  is  some- 
times placed  over  a  pas-sage,  to  imply  that  the  movement 
or  passage  is  to  be  performed  moderately  loud. 

SOU  (Com.)  a  money  of  account  in  the  old  French  system, 
equal  in  value  to  a  halfpenn}'. 

SO'VEREIGN  (Com.)  a  gold  coin  current  at  22.?.  6cL  in 
the  time  of  H.  Vfll.  [vide  Plate  S'l'}  The  same  name  is 
applied  to  a  coin  in  the  present  reign,  current  at  20.?. 

SOU'(;.\HDE  (Girn.)  the  Trench  for  the  guard  or  throat- 
band  of  a  cannon  ;  also  a  semicircular  piece  of  brass 
which  is  fixed  beneath  the  trigger  lo  prevent  the  gun 
going  off. 

SOULE'SCE.\T  {Archicul.)  a  legacy  anciently  bequeathed 
by  our  zealous  ancestors  to  the  parish  priest,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  any  tithes  that  might  have  been  forgotten. 

SOl'L-l'OOT  (Kcc.)  money  j)aid  the  priest  at  the  opening 
of  a  grave. 

SOUL-M.ASS-CVKES  (Kcc.)  cakes  given  to  the  poor  on 
All-Soul's-Uay. 

SOUL-SCOT  (Lok)  a  mortuary  so  called  in  the  laws  of 
King  Canute. 

SOU.ND  (Mus.)  the  object  of  hearing  and  the  subject  of 
music.  It  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tremulous 
motion  of  the  air  acting  on  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  which 
motion,  if  it  be  uniform,  produces  a  nmsical  note  or  sound, 
[vide  Muiic] 

SoiJNiJ  (('Cog.)  any  great  itdel  of  the  sea  between  two  head 
lands,  where  there  is  a  passage  through,  as  I'lymouth 
Sound,  &c.  The  term  is  taken  absolutely,  and  by  way  of 
distinction,  for  the  celebrated  strait  which  connects  the 
German  sea  uith  the  I'altic. 

Sound  (Surg.)  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  in  probing. 
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Sound  (Vet.)  ahorse  is  said  to  be  sound  when  he  has  n» 

material  defect  in  wind  or  limb. 
SOU'ND-BOARD    (Mus.)_   the  principal  part  of  an   organ, 
which    makes   the   machine   play.     It  is   a  reservoir  into 
which  the  air  drawn  in  by  the  bellows   is  conducted  by  a 
portvent,  and  thence  distributed  into  the  pipes. 

Sound-Board,  or  Sounding- Board,  is  also  the  board  placed 
over  the  head  of  a  public  speaker,  to  enlarge  or  extend  his 
voice. 

TO  SOUND  (Mil.)  to  give  a  signal  by  means  of  sound, 
whence  the  phrase,  "  to  sound  a  retreat." 

SOU'NDING  (Mar.)  trying  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the 
quality  of  the  ground  by  means  of  a  pUmimet  sunk  from  a 
ship  to  the  bottom.  There  are  two  plummets  used  for 
sounding,  namely,  the  hand-lead,  weighing  about  eight 
or  nine  pounds,  and  the  deep-sea-lead,  weighing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  both  of  which  are  shaped  like 
the  frustum  of  a  cone.  1  he  former  of  these  are  used  in 
shallow  waters,  and  the  latter  at  a  great  di?tance  from  the 
shore,  whence  the  lines  are  distinguished  into  the  hand- 
lead-line,  and  the  deep-sea-lead-line. —  Suunding-rod,  an 
iron  instrument,  having  a  small  rope  fastened  at  the  upper 
end,  which  is  used  in  ships  of  war  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  well. 

SOUNDINGS  (Mar.)  signity  1.  The  specimen  of  the  ground 
obtained  by  sounding,  which  is  done  by  sticking  a  piece 
of  tallow  to  the  deep-sea-lead.  2.  The  observations  made 
in  sounding  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  are  care- 
fully etitired  in  the  log-book.  3.  i'he  place  which  is  shal- 
low enough  to  admit  of  being  sounded,  whence  the  phrase, 
"  To  be  in  soundings,"  for  being  near  enough  the  land  to 
effect  this  purpose. 

Soundings  (Md.)  signals  made  by  any  kind  of  instruments. 

SOUND-POS  r  (Mas.)  a  post  placed  withinside  a  violin,  &c. 
as  a  prop  between  the  back  and  belly  of  the  instrument, 
and  nearly  under  the  bridge. 

SOUR  GOUKD  (Bot.)  the  Adansnnia  digitnta  of  Linnaeus. 

SOURDELI'NE  (Mus.)  French  for  a  kind  of  musette  or 
bagjiipe. 

SOU'HDINE  (Mus.)  French  for  the  little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 

S0UR0UI5E'.\  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ihnjscliia  of  LinuKus. 

SOUR-SOP  (Bot.)  the  Anona  miiricata  of  Linna;us. 

SOU'TAGF.  (Linv)  a  tax  of  forty  shillings  formerly  laid 
on  every  knight's  fee. 

SouTAGE  (Com.)  coarse  cloth  for  bagging. 

SOUTH  (.4slron.)  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  marked 
on  the  compass,  being  that  directly  opposite  to  the  north. 

SOU'THEKN  (.4flron.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  equator,  as  the  southern  hemisphere, 
latitude,  signs,  &c. 

SOU'THEKN-WOOD  (But.)  the  Artemisia  of  Linnxus,  an 
undtrshrub. 

SOU'THIN(t  (.Istron.)  the  passing  of  any  celestial  body 
over  the  meridian.  It  is  particularly  used  in  regard  to  the 
moon. 

Southing  (Mar.)  the  difterence  of  latitude  made  by  a  ship 
in  sailing  to  the  southward. 

SOUTH-SEA-TEA  (Bot.)  the  Ilex  vomitori.i  of  Linnaeus, 
a  tree. 

SOW  (Mil)  a  kind  of  covered  shed  fixed  on  wheels,  under 
which  the  besiegers  filled  up  and  passed  the  ditch,  sapped 
or  mined  the  wall,  &c. 

SO'WBANE  (Bot.)  the  Chenopodium  mnralc  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

SO'WMING  and  Roxvming  (Law)  a  term  in  the  Scotch  law 
to  denote  the  apportioning  or  placing  of  cattle  on  a  com- 
mon, or  goods  in  a  house,  according  to  the  respective 
nghls  of  various  parties  interested. 

SOW'NE  (Laxv)  from  the  French  snuvenue,  i.e.  remem- 
bered ;  a  word  used  in  the  Exchequer  for  estreats,  which. 
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when  the  sheriff  cannot  levy  them,  are  entitled  so^'ne  vol, 
i.  e.  are  not  to  be  remembered ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
estreats  are  soicne  when  they  are  leviable,  or  may  be 
gathered. 

SOW-THl'STLE  {Bot.)\.heSo>ich,ii  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

SO'YA   (Bot.)    Soi/e  or  Soy,  the  Dolkhoa  soya  of  Linnaus. 

SPACli  (Pl'.y)  distance  considered  every  way,  whether 
there  be  anj-  solid  matter  or  not  in  it ;  it  is  absolute  or  re- 
lative.— Absolute  space,  considered  in  its  own  nature, 
and  without  regard  to  any  thin<;  external,  remains  always 
the  same,  and  is  immoveable. — Rclatiie  space  is  that  move- 
able dimension  or  measure  of  the  former  which  our  senses 
define  by  its  positions  in  rejjard  to  bodies  within  it.  Rela- 
tive space  in  magnitude  and  figure  is  aKvajs  the  same  with 
absolute  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  nume- 
rically :  thus  when  a  ship  is  perfectly  at  rest,  then  the 
places  of  all  things  within  her  are  the  same,  and  nothing 
changes  its  place  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  ship  is 
under  sail,  or  in  motion,  she  continually  passes  through 
new  parts  of  absolute  space ;  though  all  things  on  board, 
considered  with  regard  to  the  ship,  may  yet  be  in  the  same 
places. 

Space  (Mech.)  the  line  which  a  moveable  body,  considered 
as  a  point,  is  conceived  to  describe  by  its  motion. 

Space  (Print.)  slips  of  wood  or  metal  for  making  spaces  be- 
tween words,     [vide  Print  in:;:'] 

Space  [Sport.)  a  deer  three  years  old. 

SPADli  (Sporl.)  one  of  the  figures  on  a  pack  of  cards, 
[vide  Canls] 

SP.\'DI  (.V;7.)  an  upper  garment  like  a  great  coat  worn  by 
the  Janissaries. 

SPA'l'IEllS  (Min.)  a  name  given  to  the  miners  in  Cornwall. 

SPADI'LLE  (Sport.)  the  ace  of  spades  at  ombre. 

SP.VDROO'N  (Mil.)  a  sword  much  lighter  than  a  broad- 
sword, and  made  both  to  cut  and  thrust. 

SPAGI'RIC  Art  (Lit.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  Chemistry. 

SPA'HIS  (Mil.)  a  corps  of  Turkish  cavalry,  which  is  kept 
in  pay  by  the  Grand  Signor. 

SPAIN,  Croivn  oj  (Her.)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Portugal. 

SP.\N  (Com.)  an  English  long  measure,  containing  nine 
inches. 

Sp,\n  of  an  arch  (Archit.)  the  distance  between  the  imposts 
or  the  parts  of  the  piers  from  which  the  arch  springs, 
or  on  which  it  rests. 

Span  (3/flr.)  a  small  line  or  ciiord,  the  middle  of  which  is 
usually  attached  to  a  stay;  its  use  is  to  confine  some  rope 
which  passes  through  the  corresponding  blocks,  as  also  to 
increase  the  effort  of  the  rope. 

TO  Span  (Mar.)  to  confine  with  ropes,  as  to  span  the 
booms;  so  "  To  span  in  the  rigging,"  to  draw  the  upper 
parts  of  the  shrouds  together  by  tackles.  "  To  span  the 
runner.^,"  to  take  several  turns  with  small  rope  round  both 
runners  abaft  the  mast,  and  to  frap  the  turns. 

SP.\NELLED  (Her.)  or  lettered,  an  epithet  for  a  horse 
having  his  fore  and  hind  leg  of  the  near  side  fettered  with 
fetlocks  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  stick. 

SPANDREL-BRA'CKETTING  (Cnrpent.)  a  cradling  of 
brackets  fixed  in  one  or  more  curves,  each  in  a  vertical 
plane  and  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  plane  is 
horizontal. 

SPA'NIEL  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  dog  with  long,  shaggy,  and 
pendulous  ears;  a  variety  of  the  Canis  domestica  of  Linna;us. 

SPA'NISH-BROOM  (But.)  the  Spartium  junceum  of  Lin- 
nxus. — Spani;>h  Cress,  the  Vella  annua,  an  annual. — Spa- 
nish Elm,  the  Cordin  gerascant/iiis. — Spanish  Hedge  Nettle, 
the  Prasium,  a  shrub.  —  Spanish  Liquorice,  the  Glycyr- 
hizn. — Spanish  Potatoes,  the  Convolvulus  batatas. 

SPA'NISH-FLY  (-Uf(/.)  the  insect  which  is  used  in  raising 
blisters.  It  is  the  Lijlta  vesicatoria  of  Linnaeus,  and  is 
otherwise  called  the  Cantharis. 
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name   sometimes  given    to   a   shines 


SPA'NKER  (Mar.) 

driver. 

SP.\'NNER  (Gun.)  the  lock  of  a  fusil  or  carabine. 
SPAN-SHA'CKLE  (Mar.)  a  large  bolt  driven  through  the 
forecastle,  and  forelocked  under  the  forecastle  beam,  both 
under  and  upon  the  upper  deck  beam. 
SPAR  (.1//,,.)  vide  .S>'j/«m. 

SPA'RABLES  (Mrch.)  small  iron  nails  for  shoes. 
SPAR.\DR.\'PU.M   (Surg.)  a  piece  covered  either  on  one 

or  both  sides  with  a  plaster,  &c. 
SPARE-DECK  (Mar.)  anr)ther  name  for  the  Orlop. 
TO  Spare  (Sport.)  to  breathe  a  game  cock,  or  to  embolden 

him  to  fight. 
SPARGA'NTUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.    Class  i'l  Mo- 
iioccia,  Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  atnenl  common,  consisting  of 
proper  perianths,  roundish. —  Cor.  none.  —  Stam.  in 
the  male,  filaments  three,  capillary  ;  antiiers  oblong. — 
PiST.  in  the  female,  :n^om  ovate,  ending  in  an  awl-shaped 
stt/lc  ;  stigma  one  or  two,  channelled.— Per.  (/;K;je  juice- 
less  ;  seed  a  nut,  bonj-. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Sparganiuyn  ra- 
mosum,  Platanaria,  Butomon,  Jhilomos,  sea  Phlcos, 
Branched  Burreed — Sparganuin  nutans,  Floating  Bur- 
reed,  &c. 
SPARGANO'PHORUS  (Bot.)   the    Ethulia  sparganophora 

of  Linnaeus. 
SPARGANO'SIS  (Med.)  a  milk  abscess. 
SPA'RIIAWK   (Falcon.)  a  kind  of  short-winged  hawk. 
SPARRMA'NN'A   (Bot.)  an  herbaceous   plant,    which  re- 
sembles the  Triumfeltas,  and  still  more  the  Cammersonia  : 
has  the  peduncle  and  inflorescence  of  the  Geranium,  with 
the  fruit  of  Hibiscus  ;  but  it  is  prickly  like   the  Geum,  so 
that  it  is  composed,  as  it  were,  of  thecharacters  of  several 
plants. 
SPA'RROW  (Orn)  a  well-known  bird,   which  is  so  nearly- 
allied  to  the  finch  that  they  are  both  classed  hy  Linnaeus 
under  the  genus  Fringilla. — The  Common  House  Sparrow, 
is  the  Fringilla  dnmestica  of  Linnaeus. 
SPARROW- WORT  (Bot.)    the   Passerina    of   Linnaeus,    a 

shrub. 
SPARS   (Mar.)  large  round  pieces  of  timber,  particularly 

fitted  for  the  topmasts  of  vessels. 
SPA'RTEUM   (Bot.)  the  same  as  Spartium. 
SPA'RTIUM  (iiot.)  ti-ufTio,,  or  >i.o(r,T«po.,  a  plant  of  the  flax 
or  hemp  tribe;  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  from  irzufj,  sero, 
i.  e.  to  weave  or  entwine,  because  ropes  were  made   of  it. 
Horn.  II.  1.  '2  ;  Arislot.  Hi.'t.  anim.  1.  i),  c.  30  ;   Theophrast. 
1.  l,c.  8;    Varro   de  Re   Rust.   1.    1,   c.  23;   Columcl.   1.6, 
c.  12;   Poll.  Onom.l  10;  Dioscor.  1.4,  c.  173;  Plin.  I.  19, 
c.  1. 
Spartium,  inilie  Linnean  sy.'^tem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadclphia,   Order  •!■  Decandria. 

Generic  C/iaractcr.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
papilionaceous — Sta.m.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong. — 
PisT.  geryn  oblong;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma  oblong, 
villose. — Per.  /(o^»we  cylindric;  seeds  -many . 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Spartium  scoparium, 
Cytiso-geni.sta,  sen  Genista,  Common  Broom. — Spirtium 
junceum,  Spanish  Broom,  &c.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Clus. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Parle. 
Theat.Botan.;  Rail  Hist.  ;  Tourn.  lu.^f. 
Spartiu.m  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  oi  Anthyllis,  Aspa- 

lathus,  Ebenus,   Genista,   Pterncarpus,   Securidaca,  S^-c. 
Spartu.m   (Bot.)  the  Dactylis  stricla  of  Linnaeus. 
SPA'RUS  (Ich.)  a   genus  of  Fishes,  of  the  Thoracic  Order, 
having   the  lip^   doubled;     body  compressed;    lateral  line 
curved  on  the  hindpart ;  pectoral  fins  rounded.     Fishes  of 
this  genus  are  mostly  denominated  in  English  Gillhead. 
SPASM  (Med.)  c-.Tao-y.:?,  from  ir-«a,  to  draw  ;  an   involun- 
3  a  2 
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tary  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  They  are  distin- 
guished into  clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  In  Clonic  spnsvis, 
which  are  the  true  convulsions,  the  contractions  and  re- 
laxations are  as  in  epilepsy;  but  in  Tonic  spasms,  the  mem- 
ber, or  part,  remains  rigid,  as  in  locked  jaw. 

SP.VvSMI  (3/frf.)  spasmodic  diseases;  the  third  order  of  the 
Class  Xeurnses  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

SPASMO'DICS  (Med.)  medicines  which  serve  to  relieve 
convulsions. 

SPASMO'LOGY  (Med.)  from  <r~«(r/*«,  a  spasm,  and  A^v';, 
a  discourse;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  spasms. 

SPAT  [Kilt.)  the  spawn  of  oysters. 

SPA'T/E  Plncitiim  (Lmv)  pleas  of  the  sword,  or  a  court- 
martial  for  the  speedy  execution  of  justice  upon  military 
ofi'cndcrs. 

SPA  THE  [Med.)  v'ldeSpalida. 

Spathk  (Bot.)  the  calyx  of  a  spadix  bursting,  or  opening 
longitudinally  in  form  of  a  sheath. 

Spathf,  it  also  another  name  for  Hpnthclia. 

SPATHE'LIA  (Bnf.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  fi  Tri^ynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five. —  Stam.  filaments  five;  nnlhcrs  ovate. —  PisT.  germ 
ovate;  styles  three;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capstdc  ob- 
long ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Spalhelia  simplex,  a 
tree. 

SPA'THULA  {Bnt.)  the  Iris /(etidissima  of 'Lim^xus. 

SPATLING-PO'PPY  (Z?o/.)'the  Cncubulus  ietnn  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

SPATTS  \Cus.)  a  small  sort  of  spatterdashes,  reaching  only 
a  little  above  the  ancle. 

SPA'TULA  (Mcch.)  a  spattle  or  slice;  an  instrument  for 
spreading  salves  and  plasters :  also  an  instrument  used  by 
confectioners  in  stirring  syrups  or  liquors. 

SPA'TUM  (Min.)  Spar ;  a  genus  of  Calcareous  Earths, 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water;  it  scorches  in  the  fire, 
and  is  lamellous,  shining,  parasitical,  and  soft. 

SPA'VIN  ( Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses,  which  consists  in  a 
bony  excrescence,  or  crust  as  hard  as  a  bono,  growing  on 
the  inside  of  the  hough. — Blood  Spavin,  a  distension  of 
the  sinews  occasioned  by  extravasation. 

SPAW.V  (Ich.)  the  semen  or  milt  of  fishes. 

TO  SPE.\K  -u'ith  a  vessel  (Mar.)  to  communicate  with  those 
■who  are  on  board,  either  in  person  or  by  means  of  a  speak- 
ing trnnipot. 

SPE.VKER  of  Hie  House  rf  Commnns  (Pnlit.)  a  member 
chosen  by  the  House,  and  approved  by  the  King,  who  is 
the  common  mouth  of  the  assembly  on  all  public  occa- 
sions.—  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  usually  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper'of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land. 

SPEA'KING-TltUMPET  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  trumpet  by 
the  help  of  which  persons  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  it  is  particularly  useful  at  sea. 

SPEAIl  (.1///.)  I.  a  sort  of  lance  with  a  sharp  point,  formerly 
used  as  a  missile.  2.  The  long  piece  of  wood  which  is 
fixed  to  the  body,  or  beam,  of  a  cheval  de  frize. 

Spear  (Man.)  the  feather  of  a  horse,  called  the  streak  of 
the  spear,  a  mark  in  the  neck,  or  near  the  shoulder,  of 
some  barbs,  which  is  reckoned  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  horse. 

SPE.\'liA(;E  (Bot.)  the  /Isparngus  nffieiiwlis  of  Linnaeus. 

Sl'EAl!-l"f)0'T  (Man.)  a  horse's  off  foot  behind. 

SPE.MMl.V'NI)   (Man.)  a  horseman's  right  hand. 

SPE  AH,  A7h;''.s  (Pol)  the  Asphodelus  luteits,  SjC.  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  tuberous  plant. 

SPEAU-MI'NT  (Bot.)  the  Mentha  of  Linnasus. 

SPEAH-WO'RT  (Bot.)  the  Ranunculus  Jlammtda,  S^c.  of 
Linnaeus. 
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SPE'CIE  (Com.)  gold,  or  coin,  in  distinction  from  paper- 
money. 

SPE'CIALTY  (Laiv)  specialitas,  a  bond-bill,  or  similar  in- 
strument; any  writing,  or  deed,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  parties. 

SPE'CIES  (A'at.)  any  natural  object  contained  under  a 
genus,  as  a  particular  plant,  animal,  or  mineral,  belonging 
to  this  or  that  genus,  or  kind. 

Species  (Algeb.)  the  letters,  symbols,  and  characters,  which 
represent  the  quantities  in  any  operation,  or  equation. 

Species  (Opt.)  the  image  painted  on  the  retina  by  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  the  several  points  of  the  surface  of 
an  object. 

Species   (Log.)  one  of  the  five  predicables.     [vide  Lo<>-!c] 

Species  (Mrd.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  any  simple  in- 
gredients in  a  druggist's  or  apothecary's  shop,  of  which 
the  compounds  are  formed. 

SPECI'ITC  (Med.)  a  name  given  to  a  medicine  that  has  a 
specific,  or  peculiar  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  that 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others;  it  was  formerly  reckoned 
the  same  as  an  infiillible  remedy. 

Specific  graviti/  (Hydros.)  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  bodies  of  the  same  bulk,  which  is  determined 
by  immersing  them  in  a  fluid,  as  water. 

Specific  Character  (Bot.)  or  essential  character;  the  cha- 
racter, or  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  one  species 
from  another. 

.Specific  Name  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Trivial  Name. 

.SPECIFIC.'VTION  (Law)  a  term  in  the  Scotch  Law,  which 
signifies  the  making  a  new  property  from  materials  belong- 
ing to  another,  as  wine  from  grapes,  See. 

SPECPLLUM  (Surg.)  another  name  for  a  probe. 

SPE'CIOUS  Arithmetic  (Math.)  another  name  for  Algebra. 

SPE'CULUM  (Opt.)  any  polished  body  impervious  to  the 
rays  of  light,  such  as  polished  metals,  and  glasses  lined 
with  quicksilver,  &c.  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
looking-glasses  ;  or  even  the  surface  of  water,  mercury,  &c. ; 
it  is  so  called,  because  it  is  capable  of  reflecting  the  rays 
of  light  that  fall  upon  it. 

Speculum  Veneris  (Bot.)  the  Campanula  speculum  of  Lin« 
na?us. 

Speculum  (Surg.)  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  in  di- 
lating different  parts,  as  speculum  oculi,  speculum  oris,  spe- 
culum ani.  speculum  matricis,  Sfc. 

SpECULu.M  (.'i.ttrol  )  a  table  framed  after  the  erection  of  the 
figure  of  a  nativity,  containing  the  planets  and  cusps,  with 
their  aspects  and  terms. 

SPEED   (Vet.)  a  distemper  incident  to  young  cattle. 

SPELL  (Mar.)  the  period  wherein  one  sailor  or  more  are 
employed  in  a  particular  duty,  from  which  they  are  re- 
lieved as  soon  as  the  time  expires;  such  are  the  spells  to 
the  hand-lead  in  sounding;  to  the  pump,  &c. 

TO  Spell  (Mar.)  to  relieve  the  spell,  or  to  return  to  the 
spell. 

SPELT  (Bot.)  and  Spella,  the  Triticum  spclla  of  Linnasus. 

.SPE'LTEU  (Min.)  another  name  for  zink. 

TO  SPEND  a  mast  (Mar.)  vide  Mast. 

Sl'E'NDINfi  the  mouth  (Sport.)  a  term  applied  to  the  bark-  j 
ing  of  hounds.  j 

SPENT- ISA'LL  (Gunn.)  a  cannon,  or  musket-ball,  which 
reaches  an  object  without  sufficient  force  to  pass  through 
it. 

SPE'RGULA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Z)fa/H(/r/(i, 
Order  i-  Pentagynia. 

(icncric  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con. petals 
five. — Sta  \\.  filaments  ten,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  roundish. 
—  I'rsT.  ^erm  ovate;  styles  five;  .s^/n-mns  thickish. — Peh. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seetls  very  many. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  tlie — Sper'  ' 
gula  nodosa,  Alsinc,  Sa.rifrnga,  Stellaria,  Arenaria,  seu 
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Pohjgonum,  Knotted  Spurrey. — Spergula  suhulafa,  Sa- 
gina,  sen  Saxifraga,  t^c.  Ciliated  awl-sliaped  Spurrey, 
&c.;  but  the  Spergula  arvcnsis,  Corn  Spergula,  is  an  an- 
nual. Bnuh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Tlicnt.  Brit. ;  Rnii  Hist.  ;  Tuurnefort's  lyist. 
Spergula  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Linuni,  Pliar- 

naciini,  Gi/sop/iihi,  Hulnslcum,  S^c. 
SPERMACETI  [Xat.)  i.  e.  Whale's  seed;  an  oily  substance 

drawn  from  the  brains  of  a  certain  kind  of  whale. 
SPEUMACO'CE  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetran- 
dria,   Order  1  JSIonogj/iiia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.   perianth    small.  —  CoR.   one- 

petalled. — STAM.^fi/ameuts  four;  anthers  simple. — PisT. 

gerin  roundish,  compressed  ;  st^le  simple;  stigmas  obtuse. 

— Fek.  capsules  two,  connate;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.     The   species   are   annuals,    as  the  —  Spermacocc 

teiiiiior.  Slender  Button-weed.  —  Spermacoce  verticilluta, 

Scabiosa,  seu   Pulegium,   Whorl-flowered   Button-weed. 

Spermacoce  hispida,  seu  Galcopsis,  Shaggy  Button-weed. 

SPERM.\'T1C  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  all  thevessels  through 

which  the  semen  passes,  and  also  those  vessels  which  coii- 

.  vey  the  blood  to  and  from  the  testes. 

SPER.MA'TOCELE  {Med.)  from  (r.7:f^;£,   the  semen,   and 
xv.o,  a  tumour ;  a  swelling   of  the  testes,   or  epididymis, 
from  an  accumulation  of  semen. 
SPER.M  ATOP.E'TICA  (Med.)  from  (rT.>«,s<,  the  semen,  and 

fceuu,  to  make;  medicines  which  tend  to  generate  seed. 
SPESSO  Chroniatico  {Mus.)  the  chromatic  or  double  dieses, 
one  of  the  three  genera  of  the  tireeks,  consisting  of  four 
commas,  i.  e.  four  of  the  least  of  the  sensible  intervals. 
SPHA'CELUS   (Med.)    c-fixKiAo-,,  or  sphacelismus ;    a  gan- 
grene, or  corruption  of  any  part. 
SPH/EXOI'DES  (Anat.)  vide  Sphenoides. 
SPII.ENO-MAXILLA'RIS  [Anat.)  an  artery,  and  a  fissure 

of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  so  called. 
SPH.-EXO-STAPHYLrXUS  (Anat.)  the  Levator  palati. 
SPH/E'RA  (Astron.)  vUlc  Sphae. 

^PH.ERA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/n- 
gcnesia.   Order  5  Pultjganiia  segregata. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  globular;  perianth  partial 
many-flowered. — CoR.  in  the  hermaphrodites /rac/ia/  co- 
rollets ;  proper    of   the    hermaphrodite  one-petalled.  — 
Stam.  in   the   hermaphrodites  _/VA;me/i/i  five,  capillary ; 
antlier  cy\\nAv\c. — Fist,  in  the  female  n-£'r?H  ohlowg;  style 
bristle-shaped;  stigma  two-parted.  —  Per.   none;  seeds 
in  the  females  solitary  ;  receptacle  common  scaly,  partial 
naked. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are  the — Spharanthus  in- 
dicus,   Scabiosa,  seu  Adacamanien,  Spharanthus  qfrica- 
niis,  S)-c. 
SPHyE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genas  o{  Fungi,  having  the  fructifica- 
tions mostly  spherical. 
SPHjERISTE'RILM   (Ant.)  o-paipifiipio',  a  place  appointed 
for  divers  sorts  of  exercises,  but  particularly  for  those  with 
the  ball.     Plin.  1.  5,  ep.  6  ;   Suet.  Vesp.  c.  20. 
SHP.ERI'TIS  [Bot.)  vide  Spharocephalus. 
SPH.EROCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Algte,  having  a  ven- 

tricose  calyx  and  numerous  seeds  collected  into  a  globe. 
SPH^ROCE'I'HALON  (But.)  the  AlUnm  sphcErocephalou. 
SPH.-EROCE'PHALUS   (Hot.)   the  Echinops  sphcerocepha- 

lus. 
SPH^ROMA'CHIA  {Ant)  <r^^t^r,wccyju.,  a  particular  kind  of 
boxing  among  the  Greeks,  in   which  the  combatants  had 
balls  of  lead   or  stone  in  their  hands.     Foil.  Onom.  1.  3, 
segm.  150,  &c. 
SPH.ERO'MA  (Med.)  from  a-p^-fci,  a  globe;  a  fleshy,  glo- 
bular protuberance. 
SPHAGI'TIDES  (Anat.)  u-Qx'/.T^^ic,  the  jugular  veins;  two 
great  veins  on  each  side  the  throat,  which  nourish  all  the 
parts  of  the  neck  and  head. 
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SPH.A'GNUM  {Bot.)  a  gcnns  oi  Musci,  the  male  flower  oP 
which  is  club-shaped;  the  anthers  flat;  ca/isuie  on  the  same 
plant  sessile. 

SPHENO'CLEA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Gaertneria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SPHENOIDA'LIS  sutura  {Annt.)  the  suture  of  the  skull, 
which  surrounds  the  bone  called  the  Os  sphenoide.<;. 

SPHEN'Ol'DES  {Anat.)  <r:p,,-i»i^dfc,,  from  <riA',  a  wedge,  and 
ijJVs,  likeness,  because  it  is  fixed  like  a  wedge  in  the  cranium ; 
a  bone  of  the  cranium  common  to  both  the  skull  and  the 
upper  jaw,  which  is  seated  i:i  tlie  middle  of  the  basis  of  the 
skull,  and  joined  to  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  the 
sphenoidal  suture,  except  in  the  middle  of  its  sides. 

SPHERE  (Geom.)  a  solid  body  contained  under  one  single 
uniform  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant 
from  a  point  in  the  middle,  called  its  centre. 

Sphere  (.4.',lro:i.)  that  concave  orb,  or  expanse,  which  In- 
vests our  globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenlj  bodies  appear 
to  be  fixed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye.  [vide  Astro- 
nomy'] 

Sphere  (Geog.)  a  certain  disposition  of  the  circles  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  distinguished  into  right, 
oblique,  and  parallel,      [vide  Astrononii/'] 

SPHE'RICAL  {Geom.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  ihe 
sphere;  a^  spherical  a»o/i?.s,  which  are  formed  by  the  in- 
clination of  two  great  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
meeting  in  a  point,  called  the  angular  point;  spherical 
triangles  are  formed  by  the  intersection  of  three  circles. 
I  — Spherical  Trigonometry,  the  science  of  spherical  angles, 
[vitie  Triangle] 

SPHE'ROID  (Geom.)  a  solid  body  approaching  to  the  figure 
of  a  sphere,  though  not  exactly  round,  but  having  one  of 
its  diameters  longer  than  the  other. 

SPIIEX  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymenopterous 
Order,  having  the  mouth  with  an  entire  'y,x\v  ■,J'celers  four; 
antenna  with  about  ten  articulations  ;  uings  incumbent ; 
sting  incumbent.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  the  most  rapa- 
cious of  an\',  devouring  whatever  comes  in  their  way. 

SPHI'NCTER  (.Inat.)  from  5-4)17-/^',  to  shut  up;  an  epithet 
for  several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to  shut  or  close  the 
aperture  round  which  they  are  placed,  as  the  sphincter  uni, 
the  principal  muscle  of  this  name  ;  the  sphincter  gula,  la- 
bia: um,  oris,  vagincc,  SjX. 

SPHIXX  (Myth.)  a  fiibulous  monster  of  Thebes,  which  is 
said  to  have  put  forth  riddles,  and  to  have  killed  those  who 
could  not  expound  them.  CEdipus  having  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  unfolding  the  one  that  was  proposed  to  him,  she 
is  said  to  have  killed  herself,  and  he  to  have  gained  the 
kingdom. 

Sphinx  is  also  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  statue  with  the  head 
of  a  w-oman  and  tlie  body  of  a  lion,  Eignif\  ing.  as  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  Nile  began  to  swell  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August. 

Sphinx  (Ent.)    a    genus   of  insects   of   the   LepiJopterous 

Order,  having  the  antenmv  rather  prismatic  ;  tongue  mostly 

e\&erleA -.Jeelers  two,  reflected;  XKings  deflected. 

Species.     Insects  of  this  tribe,  which  are  distinguished  in 

English    by  the   name   of  the  Hawk-Moth,  fly  abroad 

only  in  the  morning  and  evening,  are  very  slow  on  the 

wing,  often  make  a  humming  kind  of  noise,  and  e.xtract 

the  nectary  of  the  flowers  with  the  tongue.     The  larva 

has  16  feet,  and  is  active,  but  the  pupa  is  quiescent. 

SPHONDY'LLIU.M  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Hieracium. 

SPHONDYLOCO'CCOS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Callicarpa 
of  Linna?us. 

SPHY'GMICA  i^Mcd.)  from  c-cpvyfA^U,  a  pulse;  that  part  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  pulses. 

SPI'CA  (B 4.)  a  spike,  or  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
sessile  flowers  are  alternate  on  a  connnon  simple  peduncle, 
as  in  an  ear  of  corn,  in  Lavender,  and  many  Grasses,  <ic. 
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It  is  simple,  compound,  and  glomerate  ;  ovate,  cylindric, 
and  ventricose ;  imbricate,  jointed,  branching,  leafy, bristle- 
shaped,  comnse,  &c. 

SricA  is   also  the  name  of  some  species  of  plants,  as  the 
Lavendiilci  spicn,  the  Nardus  celtica,  the   Trijhlhim  iini- 
fiorum  of  Ijnna>us. 
Spica  virginis  [Astron.)  a  briglit  fixed  star,  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, in  the  ear  of  corn  of  the  constellation  Virgo.     Its 
right  ascension  for  the  year  1811-  was  I9S°  51'  0",  declina- 
tion 10^  11'  5"  ;  annual  variation  in  right  ascension  4-7" -'", 
in  declination  18"  S'". 
SPI'CANT  (Bill.)  the  Osmunda  spicani  of  Linnaeus. 
SPICCA'TO   {Mils.)    an   Italian   term,   signifying  to  divide 
each  note  from  one  another  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner. 
SPiCE  (Com.)  a  name  for  Indian  drugs,  as  cloves,  mace,  &c. 
SPI'CULA  (Bot.)  aspikelet,  or  small  spike. 
SI'l'DF-ll  (I'.ttl.)  the  Aranen  of  Linna:us,  an  insect  remark- 
able for  the  structure  of  its  body  and  the  ferocity  of  its 
manners.     It  preys  on  insects  larger  than  itself  and  even 
on  those  of  its  own  kind.     From  the  papilUc,  or  bags  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen,  it  throws  out  a  number  of  fine  threads, 
which  it  ingeniously  weaves  into  a  web,  for  the  entangling  its 
prey  ;  and  every  year  it  suspends  itself  in  a  solitary  corner, 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  oft'  its  old  skin. 
Spider  ( //fr.)  this  insect  has   been  occasionally 
borne  in  coat  armour,   particularly  as  in  the 
annexed  example:  "  He  beareth  or  a  cobweb, 
in  the  centre  thereof  a  spider  ^wo/;?^" 
SPIDER  O'UCHIS  (Bot.)  the  Ophnjs  araiiifcra 

of  Linnreus,  a  bulbous  root. 
SPI'DERWOUT   {Bot  )  the  Aniherkum  liUa.strum   of  Lin- 

iiicus,  a  perennial. 
SPIELMA'KNIA  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  It  Didy- 
nnmia.  Order  2  Angiosperynia. 

Generic    Chnrncter.      Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cou. 
one-petalled. —  St \%i.  Jilnments  four;    anlhers   oval. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  stijle  short ;  stigma  hooked. — Per. 
(/)«/)e  globular ;  .«cec/ a  nut,  globular. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the   Spiclmamiia  njricana, 
Lnntena,  seu  Jasminum,  a  shrub. 
SPIGE'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,  Class  5   Pcntandria, 
Order  1  JSIniiogi/riia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled- — ^'tAU.  filaments  five;  anlhers  simple. — PisT. 
germ  superior;  slj//e  awLshaped;  stigma  simple. —  Per. 
capside  twin  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Sp-cics.     The  two  species  arc  the — Spigclin  anthelmia,  seu 
Arnpahaca,   Annual  Worm-grass. — Sjiigelia  mitrilandica, 
seu  l.oniccra,   Perennial  Worm-grass. 
SPr(jNEl.L    (Bot.)    the    Athamanta   of    Linnaeus,    a    per- 
ennial. 
SPKJl.'RNELL  (Tmk)  the  sealer  of  the  king's  writs,    so 
called,  as   some  suppose,   from  the  Saxon  |-picu)i|Tan,  to 
shut  up,  or  inclose;  others  derive  the  term  from  Galfridus 
Spigurnel,  who  is  said   to  have    been   first  appointed  to 
that  office  by  Ilcnry  HI. 
SPIKE  Lavciidir  (Bid.)  the  T.nvendula  .ipica  of  Linna;us. 
TO  .SiMKE  a  gun  (Clunn.)  to  fill  up  the  touchhole  of  a  jiiiee 
of  ordnance  l)y  driving  a   nail   forcibly  into   it,  to  render 
it   unserviceable.     It  signifies  also  to  fasten   a  quoin  with 
spikes  to   the  deck,    close   to   the  breech  of  a    gun-car- 
riage. 
SPI'KEN.^HI)  (But.)  the  ylndrop"gon   nardiis,  a  perennial. 

— Ploughman's  Spikenard,  the  Bocharis,  a  shrub. 
SPILA'NTHL'S   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  19  Sj/nge- 
ncsia.    Order   I  Polygamia   AUpialis,  consisting  of  species 
from  the  genera  Bidens  and  Vcrhcsina. 
TO   SPILL   a  sail  (.Mar.)  to  discharge  the   wind  out   of  its 

bellv  or  cavity,  in  order  to  furl  or  reef  it. 
•SPI'LLING  lines  (.V«r.)  ropes  fixed  occasionally  to  the  main 
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and  foresails  of  a  ship  in  tempestuous  weather,  for  reefinjj 
or  furling  them  more  conveniently. 
SPI'NA  (Anat.)  ].  The  spine,  or  back  bone,  so  called  from 
the  thorn-like  processes  of  the  vertebra.  2.  The  shin 
bone. 
Spina  (Bot.)  a  spine  or  thorn  is  reckoned  among  ihe  fulcra 
of  plants,      [vide  Botamp] 

Spina  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cratccgns  oxijcantha,  &-c.  of 
Linnaeus. 
Spina  hifida   (Med.)    a  tumour  on  the  spine   of  new-born 

children.  j 

SPI'N.ICH,  mid  (Bet.)  the  Chenopodium  of  Linnaeus. 
SPINA'CIA   (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,    Class  22   Dioecia,    ' 
Order  .j  Benlandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  none. 
— Stam.  in  the  mn\es,  filaments  five;  anthers  oblonir. 
—  PlST.  in  the  female,  gerju  round,  coni]iressed ;  styles 
four;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  none;  seed  one. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  well  known  in  English 
by  the  name  of  Spinach,  and  were  called  by  the  older 
botanists  Spinnchia,  i 

SPIN/E  (Mils.)  the  original  name  for  the  quills  of  the  spinet.    I 
Si'ix.E  rentositas  (Med.)  a  caries,  or  the  decay  of  the  bone.       ' 
SPINAL   MA'RROW  (Anat.)  vide  Medulla  spinalis. 
SPIN.\'LIS  (.inat.)  an  ejjithet  for  several  muscles  connected 
with  the  spine,  as  the  Spinalis  ccrvicis,  which  serves  to  ex- 
tend the  neck  obliquely  backwards;   Spinalis  dorsi,  which 
serves  to  extend  the  vertebra;,  and  to  assist  in  raising  the 
spine:   Spinales  lumljornm,  muscles  of  the  loins. 
SPl'NDLE  (Geom.)  a  solid   body  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  some  curve  line  about  its  base  or  double  ordinate. 
Spindle  (jMcch.)  the  axle  of  a  wheel  in  a  clock,  watch,  &c.    i 
the  extremities  of  which  are  the  pivots.  j 

Spindle  (Mar.)  the  main  body  of  the  capstan  or  drawbeam 
in  a  ship. — Spindle  oj  a  mast,  the  upper  main  piece  of  a 
made  mast. 
SPI'NDLE-TREE  (But.)  the  Euonymus  of  Linnaeus. 
SPPNOUL/Ti  (Her.)   the  three  golden  pins  which  were  used 

about  the  archiepiscopal  pall. 
SPINE  {Anat.)    Spina,  seu  Spina  dorsi,  from  spina,  a  thorn;    , 
a  bony  column  or  j)illar,  extending  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  trunk  from  the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the  os  sacrum. 
It  is  composed  of  twenty-four  bones,  called  vertebrae. 
SPINET   (Mas.)  a  keyed  instrument  formerly  much  in  use, 

which  is  very  similar  to  a  harpsichord. 
SPl'NIFER  (Z^o^)  a  genus  of  grasses.  Class  23  Po/yn^am/a, 

Order  2  Dioecia. 
SPINO'SUS  (Bot.)    thorny,  or    furnished    with    tliorns;   an 

epithet  for  a  stem. 
SIT'NSTER  (/,(/ic)  an   addition  in   law  proceedings  usually 

given  to  all  unmarried  women. 
SPI'O  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order  Mol- 
lusca,  having  a  liodi/  projecting  from  a  tube  ;  peduncles  or 
feel  rough  with  bristles ;y(Y7('r..  two,  and  long;  eyes  \.\\o, 
and  oblong. 
SPIK.E'.\  (I'xit)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  ■!■  Penlagynia. 

Generic    Character.       Cal.    perianth   one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five. — Stam.  filaments  more  than  twenty;  anthers 
roundish. — PisT.  gcr/ns   five;    styles  as   many;    stigmas 
headed. — Per.  cap.sules  oblong;  seeds  few. 
S/>ecies.     TIic  species  are  perennials  or  shrubs,   as  the — 
Spircea  ntmarin,  Filipendnla,  Ulmaria,  seu  Barba  capree, 
Meadow-Sweet.  —  Spireca  filipendnla,    seu    Filipendnla,   '■ 
Common    Dropwort.  —  .Spiraea    aruncus,    seu    Aruncus, 
(ioat's  Peard.     Dod.  Pempt.;  Clus.  Ilisl.;  Bauh.  Hist. ; 
Bauh.   Pin.;    Gcr.    Herb.;    Park.    Theai.    Bot.;    Rail 
Hist.;   Tournrf  Instil.  S;c. 
Spir/Ea  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Crassnla  and 
Diosma . 
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SPI'RAL  (Geom.)  a  cur%'e  line  of  the  circular  kind,  which, 
in  its  progress,  recedes  always  more  and  more  from  a 
point  within,  called  its  centre. 

Spiral,  in  application  to  architecture  and  scnipture,  is  a 
curve  that  ascends  winding  about  a  cone  or  spiie,  so  that 
all  the  points  of  it  continually  approach  the  axis.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  helix,  which  winds  in  the  same 
manner  about  a  cylinder. 

SPIKA'LIS  (Bol.)  twisted  like  a  screw;  an  epithet  for  the 
cotyledons,  as  in  the  Olcrnceie  ;  for  the  anthers,  as  of  Chi- 
ronin  ;   for  the  tails  of  the  seeds,  as  in  Geranium. 

SPIRIPLO'C.\  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  HeUcteres  oi'  l^mnxas. 

SPI'RIT  [Chem.)  a  term  formerly  given  to  all  volatile  sub- 
stances collected  b_v  distillation.  They  were  distinguished 
into  inflammable  or  ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits,  and  alkaline 
spirits.  The  word  /■jiirit  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  alcohol. 

SPIKITO'SO  (Miis.)  Italian  for,  with  spirit. 

SPIRITU.\'LrnES  (£«.)  the  profits  which  a  bishop  re- 
ceives from  his  spiritual  livings,  namelv,  the  revenues 
which  he  receives  from  visitations,  ordaining  and  insti- 
tutini;  of  priests,  prestation  money,  <S:c. 

SPIKl'rUALIZA'TIOX  (Chem.)  the  extracting  of  the  spirit 
from  natural  bodies  by  means  of  distillization. 

SPI'RITUS  (Chem.)  spirit;  a  term  formerly  in  frequent  use 
coupled  with  the  name  of  the  substance  from  which  the  ex- 
traction was  made,  as  Spirilus  cctheris  sulp/iiirici,  Sulphuric 
Ether ;  Spiriliit  ammuniix  aromaticiis,  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  <S:c. 

■SPrRKETTlNG  {Mur.)  the  strake  wrought  on  the  ends  of 
the  beams,  &c. 

SPISSAME'NTUM  (Med.)  a  substance  put  into  oils  and 
ointments  to  make  them  thick. 

SPI'THAME  (.lilt.)  (T-iiy.iA,/.,  a  Grecian  long  measure  con- 
taining about  nine  inches  and  a  half,      [vide  3/e«.sura] 

SPI'T  TaL  (AicluFol.)  another  name  for  an  hospital. 

SPI'TTER  (Sport.)  a  red  male  deer  near  two  years  old, 
whose  horns  begin  to  grow  spitwise. 

SPL.\'XCHMC  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  intercostal  nerve. 

SPLA'XCHNICA  (Med)  ^-Xxyyji,:^,  from  <rz>.-xyz'i'"-'.  to 
operate  on  the  bowels  ;  medicines  proper  for  diseases  of  the 
bowels. 

SPL ANCHXO'LOG Y  (Med.)  from <r77>.uyz-x,  the  intestines, 
and  /=■/<:?,  a  discourse  ;  a  treatise  on  the  intestines. 

SPLA'KCHNU.M  (B'lt.)  a  genus  of  mosses  having  the  cap- 
sule cylindrical,  and  the  male  a  bud  in  a  different  plant. 

iSPL.WING  of  the  ihutddrr  ( J'el.)  a  disease  in  horses,  caused 
-  by  a  slip,  so  that  the  shoulder  departs  from  the  breast,  and 
leaves  a  rift  in  the  film  under  the  skin. 

SPLEEN  (Anat.)  <r:r}r.r,  a  spongy  viscus,  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  so  variable  in  its  form,  situation,  and  magnitude,  that 
it  scarcely  adn:its  of  a  description.  In  a  healthy  subject, 
it  is  always  placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs. 

SPLE'ENWORT  (^Bot.)  the  Asplenium  of  Linnaeus. 

SPLE'GET  (Surg.)  a  cloth  dipped  in  any  kind  of  liquor  for 
washing  a  sore. 

SPLENA'LGIA  (Med.)  from  o-tm<,  the  spken,  and  '^a'/h, 
pain  ;  a  pain  in  the  spleen,  or  its  region. 

SPLENETIC  A  (.Med.)  from  a-x/ry,  the  spleen;  medicines 
which  remove  diseases  in  the  spleen. 

SPLE'NI.\  (Surg.)  compresses  resembling  the  spleen  in 
shape,  made  of  lint,  tow,  &c. 

SPLE'NICUS  (,-jHflr)  splenic;  an  epithet  for  an  artery  and 
a  vein  which  enters  the  fissure  on  the  inside  of  the  spleen. 

SPLENT'TIS  (Mrd.)  from  o-->.v,  the  spleen,  an  inflammation 
of  the  spleen;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology, 
Class  Pyrexitr,  Order  Fhlegmaiiee. 

SPLE'NIU.M  (Surg.)  vide  Splenia. 

SPLE'NIUS  (A::al.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the   head  or 
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neck,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spleen  in  shape' 
It  serves  to  bend  the  neck  backwards. 

SFLE'NOCELE  (Med.)  from  s-ttat,,,  the  jpleen,  and  xkak,  a 
tumour;  a  hernia  of  the  spleen. 

SPLENT  (Surg.)  a  scale  of  flexible  wood  or  pasteboard  used 
In  supporting  a  fractured  bone. 

Spll-nt  (  Vel.)  a  hard  swelling  on  the  bone  of  a  horse's  leg. 

TO  SPLICE  (Mecli.)  to  join  one  rope  to  another  by  inter- 
weaving their  ends. 

TO  Splice  (Hr,r!.)  to  graft  the  top  of  one  tree  into  the  stock 
of  another,  by  cutting  them  sloping,  and  fastening  them 
together. 

SPLINT  (Vel.)  vide  .Spleit!. 

SFLINTER-PROOE  [Mil.)  a  fence  or  guard  which  is  pro- 
vided in  field  attacks,  to  protect  the  person  who  attends  in 
the  powder  magazines  against  the  splinters  of  the  shells. 

SPLI'NTERS  [Gunu.)  fragments  of  shells. 

Splinters  (.Mar.)  the  pieces  of  the  ship's  sides,  masts,  &c. 
which  being  knocked  off  by  the  shot,  do  much  mischief 
among  the  men  on  board,  whence  nettings  are  employed 
to  keep  them  off,  which  are  called  spliiiter-uef.ings. 

SPLIT  (Mar.)  an  epithet  to  denote  the  state  of  a  vessel  when 
it  is  bilged  on  a  rock  or  shore. 

TO  Split  a  sail  (Mar.)  to  rend  it  asunder,  as  by  the  force 
of  a  tempest,  ,S:c. 

Sl'O'DIU.M  (Chem.)  (TTc.-'.o.,  a  substance  mentioned  by  Galen 
and  DIoscorldes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  prcduced  by 
cadmia  alone  in  the  furnace.  It  differed  from  the  pom- 
pholyx,  in  being  not  so  puie,  and  more  heavy. — SpodiuiH 
urabum.  burnt  Ivory,  or  Ivory  Black. — Sp.dium  gra-corum, 
the  white  dung  of  dogs. 

SPO'ILING  {Mech.)  a  term  in  mast-making  for  the  act  of 
taking  the  greatest  distance  of  the  inequalities  between  any 
t«o  pieces  of  timber  to  be  fayed  together. 

SPOKES  (Meeh.)  the  bars  in  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  that 
pass  from  the  naves  to  the  felloe. 

SPO'LIA  (Auf.)  spoils  or  booty,  among  the  Romans,  taken 
from  an  enemy. —  Spolia  opima,  the  best  of  the  spoils, 
which  were  given  to  a  victorious  general,     [vide  Miluia'] 

SPOLI.VRIU.M  (Ant.)  a  private  room  at  the  baths. 

SPOLI.A'TION  (Latv)  a  writ  which  lies  for  an  Incumbent 
against  another,  in  any  case  where  the  right  of  patronage 
Cometh  not  in  debate.     F.  X.  B.  3fi,  37. 

SPOND.\'IC  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  an  hexameter  verse 
which  has  a  spondee  in  the  last  foot  but  one,  this  foot 
being  commonly  a  dactyle. 

SPONDAU'LA  (Mus.)  \-,^^xv>:,c.,  a  pUiyer  on  the  flute 
anioiig  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  used  to  perform  during 
tlie  libations  and  sacrifices.  Diumed.  de  Art.  Grammat.; 
Mar.  Victor,  de  Spniid.  ;   Salmas.  ad  S  din.  p.  12t. 

SPO'NDEE  (Grnm.)  tr^o^yriy,  afoot  of  two  syllables,  both 
of  which  are  long,  as  coeluni. 

SPO'NDIAS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccaudria, 
Order  i  Peiitagynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  po- 
tnh  five. — St a:.i.  Jilaments  ten:  nnther.s  oblong. — PisT. 
germ  ovate;  styles  five,  short;  slignio'!  obtuse. — Peh. 
drupe  oblong  ;  seed  nut  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Spondias  mombin, 
seu  Mombin,  Purple  Hog-Plum,  or  Spanish  Plum. — 
.Spondias  Mijr'iLalanus,  Sec. 

SPO'NDYLI  ( Ant.)  o--»i'v^^i,  or  c-?«Jva<.;,  little  shells,  which 
were  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  passing  sentence,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  beans.  Pall.  Onom.  1.  8; 
Schol.  Aristojih.;    Salmas.  ad  Sidin.  Sfc. 

SPO'NDYLUS  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Testacea  ;  the  shell  is  bivalve,  having  the  valves  un- 
equal, the  animal  of  which  is  a  Telhi/s. 

SpoNDYLus  (.'Innl.)  invov^u/.U,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
spine  or  backbone,  because  it  is  fitted  to  move  every  way. 
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SPO'NGE-TREE  (Dot.)  the  Mimosa  fnrmesiana  of  Lin- 
ritcus. 

SPO'NGIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Fermejf,  Order 
Zonji/iijlit,  which  is  fixed,  sterile,  torpid,  of  various 
forms,  and  clothed  by  a  gelatinous  and  porous  flesh, 
by  which  it  absorbs  or  rejects  water  at  pleasure.  The 
Spoiigia  offfchwlis,  or  the  Common  Sponge,  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  Seas,  and  is  found  adhering  to 
rocks  bv  a  small  base. 

SPONGIODES  (Aiinf.)  anotlier  name  for  the  Os  cribri/onne, 
because  it  is  hollow  and  porous  like  a  sponge. 

SPONGIO'SA  Osxa  (Anat.)  bones  situated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  side  of  the  nose,  which  are  of  a  triangular  form  and 
spongy  appearance. 

SPONGIO'SU.M  Os  [Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Ethmoid 
Bone. 

SPO'NSOR  (Laxv)  an  undertaker,  or  surety  for  another. 

SPO'NSUS  (C/icni.)  an  old  epithet  for  mercury,  from  its 
fitness  to  coalesce  with  sulphur. 

SPONTOO'N  (Mil.)  a  weapon  much  like  a  halberd,  which 
was  formerly  used  instead  of  a  halfpike  by  officers  of 
foot. 

SPOO'N-BILL  (Oni.)  a  bird  so  called  from  the  orbicular, 
flat  shape  of  its  bill,  the  Platnica  of  Linnaeus. 

SPOO'N-DIUI'T  (Mnr.)  a  sort  of  showery  sprinkling  of 
sea  water,  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  waves  in  a  tem- 
pest, and  flying  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  like 
a  vapour. 

SPOON-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Cochlearia  of  Linna;us,  a  pe- 
rennial. 

SPO'llADES  [Astron.)  a-z^^ih^,  from  o-^rs/fw,  to  sow  or  scat- 
ter ;  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  stars  that  were 
not  included  in  any  constellation  which  are  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  unformed  stars. 

SPOIl.A'DICI  (Med.)  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  diseases 
which  arise  in  many  parts  at  the  same  time,  or  are  preva- 
lent in  different  parts  at  the  same  time. 

SPO'HTULA  (Ant.)  signified  properly  a  small  basket,  but 
was  taken  metaphorically  for  the  dole  of  meat,  or  money 
contained  in  the  basket,  which  the  great  used  to  pre^cnt  to 
their  poor  dependents.  In  the  time  of  .Juvenal,  the  higher 
orders  degraded  themselves  by  accepting  such  presents 
from  their  clients  to  whom  they  had  originally  been  made. 
.Jiiv.  Sal.  1,  v.  9.5,  (.S.C. 

SPOTS  (Axtroii.)  dark  places  observed  on  the  disks  or  faces 
of  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets,  on  the  nature  of  which 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed,  but  all  equally 
without  foundation.  They  are  observ<!d  to  change  much 
in  their  number,  figure,  and  appearance  ;  and  those  on  the 
sun  are  distinguished  into  j\iaciiliv,  or  dark  spots,  and  Fa- 
cuUc,  or  white  spots.- — Lucid  Spots  are  several  little  whitish 
spots  that  are  observed  to  be  interspersed  among  the  stars 
of  the  firmament,  but  are  not  yet  ascertained  to  l)e  stars. 

SPOII'SE-BHEACII   (Arclucuf.)  another  name  for  adultery. 

SPOUT  (Meteor.)  or  IVatcr-Spoiit,  a  mass  of  water  collected 
between  a  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  the  form  of 
a  water-spout  or  a  trumpet.  Meteors  of  this  kind  are  most 
freciuently  observed  at  sea,  where  they  bring  the  vessels 
sometimes  into  great  danger. 

SPRAIN  (Med.)  a  violent  contorsion  or  wresting  of  tlie 
tendons  of  the  muscles,  occasioned  by  a  sudden  accident. 

SPRAT  (Ich.)  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  herring,  of  which  it 
is  made  a  species  in  the  Linnean  System,  namely,  the  C/;;;;;';/ 
sprattiis. 

.SPllAY  (Mar.)  the  sprinkling  of  the  sea,  which  is  driven 
from  the  top  of  a  wave  in  stormy  weather. 

SPRIG  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  a  small  eye-bolt  which  is 
ragged  at  the  point. 

SPUKillTS  (Mar.)  short  arrows  formerly  used  in  sea-fights 
which   had  wooden   heads  made  sharp.     They  were  dis- 
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charged  out  of  muskets  through  the  sides  of  a  ship  where 
bullets  could  not  enter. 
SPUING  (Sat.)  a  fountain  or  source  of  water  rising  out  of 

the  ground. 
Sprinc   (Astron.)   ver,  one  of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  com- 
mencing,  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  earth,  on  the  day 
the  sun  enters  the  first  degree  of  Aries,  which  Fs  about  the 
21st  of  March,  and  ending  when  the  sun  enters  Cancer  at 
the  Summer  Solstice ;  and,  generally  for  any  part  of  the 
earth,  the  Spring  season  commences  when  the  meridian  al- 
titude, being  on  the  increase,  is  at  a  medium  between  the 
least  and  the  greatest. 
SpniNc;  (Phij.)  or  Elutcr  Sprincr,  another  name  for  Elasticity. 
Si'RiNd  (Meek.)  a  piece  of  tempered  steel  fitted  to  difil-rent 

machines,  to  give  them  an  elastic  power. 
SpniNG  (Mar.)  signifies,   1.    A  crack  running  tranversely  or 
obliquely  through  any  part  of  a  mast  or  yard,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it   less  serviceable.     2.  A  rope  passed  out  of  a  ship's 
stern,  and  attached  to  a  cable,  proceeding  from  the  bow 
when  she  lies  at  anchor.     3.   A  rope  reaching  diagonally 
from    the    stern    of    one    ship    to    the   head    of    another 
lying  abreast  of  her. 
TO  Spring   (Sport.)  to  raise  a  partridge  or  pheasant. 
TO  Spring  (Mar.)  a   term   used    in  several   sea  phrases,  as 
"  To  spring  a  leak,"  is  said  of  a  ship,  when,  by  any  ac- 
cident, the   water   passes   a  breach   through  her  sides  or 
bottom  into  the  hull.    "  To  spring  a-luff',"  vide  Lnff'.    "  To 
spring  a  mast,"  when  the  mast  is  cracked  but  not  broken. 
SPRI'NG-AUBOR   (JMech)  the   part   in  the  middle   of  the 
spring-box  of  a  watch,  about  which  the  spring  is  wound  or 
turned. 
SPRI'NG-BOX  (Merh.)  the  box  which  contains  the  spring 

of  a  watch,  being  a  case  or  frame  shaped  like  a  cylinder. 
SPRI'NG-TAIL   (Enl.)  the  Pudura  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect 

so  called  from  its  tail  which  acts  as  a  spring. 
SPRl'NG-TIDES  (An/.)  tides  at  New  and  Full  Moon,  which 

flow  highest,  ebb  lowest,  and  run  strongest. 
SPKl'NG-GRASS    (Bot.)    the   AntlioxaiUhiim   odoratmn  of 

Linna'us,  a  perennial. 
SPUl'NGING   (Her.)    an    epithet   in    blazon   for   beasts   of 

chace,  as  saliant  is  for  those  of  prey. 
SPRI'NGY  (Mecli.)  the  same  as  elastic. 
SPRIT  (Mar.)    in    French  livarde,    a  small   boom   or  pole 
which  crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast 
to  the  upper  aft-mast  corner. — Sprit-Suil,  a  sail  attached 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit. 
SPRUCE   (Clieni.)  or  Spruce-Beer,  a  fermented  licpior  pre- 
pared from  the  spruce-fir,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  it  contains,  is  reckoned  a  good  anti-scorbutic. 
SPRUCE-FIR  (/Jo/.)  the  Piniis  canadensis  of  Linn;cus. 
SPU'LLERS  o/(yr/(H   (MecJi.)  men  employed  to  see  that  it 

be  well  spun  and  lit  for  the  loom. 
SPUN-YARN  (Mnr.)  the  yarn  of  untwisted  ropes,  whose 
ends  are  scraped  and   beaten  thin,  in  order  to  be  let  into 
the  ends  of  other  ropes. 
SPUNCJE   (Bot.)  a  substance  which  grows   in  the  sea  under 
rocks;  a  sort  of  sea  fungus  or  nuu  broom.     It  is  said  to 
be  the  habitation  of  the  Spongia  of  Limweus. 
Spungk  (let.)  that  part  of  a  horse's  shoe  next  the  heel. 
SpUNtiP.  (Gunn.)  a  rammer  or  stati',  with  a  piece  of  lamb  skin 
at  the  end  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  a  great  gun 
before  it  be  charged  again. 
SPU'NGIN'tJ-IItUJSE    (Laiv)    a    victualling   house   where 
persons  arrested  for  debt  arc  kept  for  some  time,  either  till 
they  come  to  a  compromise  with  their  creditors,  or  are 
removed  to  a  closer  confinement. 
SPUR   (Bot.)   or  horn,  ca/car,  f-cu  cnryni,  the  hinder  part  of 
the  nectary  in  some  flowers,  shaped  like  a  cock's  spur  or  a 
horn.     This  kind   of  nectary  is  called  nectaritim  cnlcara- 
tinii ;    and  the  corolla,  having  such  a  nectary,  is  named 
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corolla  calcnrata,  as  in  Larkspur,  Orchis,  Sec. ;  and  a  calyx 
having  such  a  spur,  is  called  calyx  calcaratics,  as  in  tropeo- 
lum. 

SPU'RGE  {Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  of  Linna;us,  a  shrub. — 
Spurge  Laurel,  the  Daphne  laureoli,  a  shrub. —  Spurge 
Olive,  the  Daphne  mezereum. 

SPU'KIOUS  Fleih  (Anat.)  the  flesh  of  the  lips,  gums,  &c. 
have  been  so  denominated,  because  they  are  of  a  constitu- 
tion different  from  all  the  rest. 

SPL'RLINU  Line  (Mar.)  the  line  which  forms  the  commu- 
nication betueen  the  ^\ heel  and  the  telltale. 

SPU'KREY   (Bat.)   the  .S/jfrir!(/«  of  Linnaeus. 

SPU'KllLY-WAY  (Arc/uroi.)  a  horse  nay  through  a  man's 
ground  wliieh  one  may  ride  in  by  right  of  custom. 

SPUR-UI'AL  (Com.)  a  gold  coin  current  in  the  time  of 
King  James  L 

SPURS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  fixed  on  the  bulgeways  for 
their  securitj-. — Spurs  nf  the  Beams,  curved  pieces  of  tim- 
ber serving  as  half  beams,  to  support  the  decks  where  a 
whole  beam  cannot  be  placed,  on  account  of  the  hatchway. 
— Spurs  oftlie  Bits,  the  same  as  the  standards. 

Spurs  (Fort.)  walls  that  cross  a  part  of  the  rampart,  and 
join  to  the  town  wall. 

Spurs  (Archit.)  braces  which  prop  the  two  pillars  supporting 
a  wooden  bridge. 

SQUAD  (Mil.)  a  diminutive  of  squadron,  to  denote  a  small 
number  of  men,  horse  or  foot,  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drill  exercise,  whence  the  term  ankward  squad  is 
employed  to  denote  those  who  are  beginning  to  leani  their 
exercise. 

TO  Squad  (Mil.)  to  divide  a  troop  or  company  into  small 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  the  men  separately. 

SQUA'DRON  (Mar.)  a  detachment  of  ships  employed  on 
any  particular  expedition ;  also  the  third  part  of  a  naval 
armament. 

Suu.\DRox  (Mil.)  a  body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  two 
troops,  and  consisting  of  from  80  to  120  men. 

SQUALL  (Mar.)  a  sudden  violent  gust  of  wind  at  sea.  A 
black  squall  is  attended  with  a  dark  cloud,  in  distinction 
from  a  white  squall,  where  there  are  no  clouds,  and  a  thick 
squall,  accompanied  with  hail,  sleet,  &c. 

SQUA'LUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Chondropteri- 
gious  Order. 

Generic  Character.  Head  obtuse  ;  spiracles  from  four  to 
seven,  at  the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  ei/es  oblong ;  mouth  be- 
neath, in  the  forepart  of  the  head;  teeth  numerous  and 
sharp ;  bodi/  oblong  and  rough,  with  very  tender  pric- 
kles ;  ventral  fins  less  than  the  pectoral. 
Species.  The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  this 
dreadfully  rapacious  tribe  of  fishes  ;  namely,  the — Squa- 
lus  maximiis.  Basking  Shark. — Squalus  canicula.  Spotted 
Dog-fish. — Squalus  acanthias.  Prickly- Dog-Fish. —  Squa- 
lus vulpes.  Sea  fox. — Squalus  galeus,  the  Tope. — Squalus 
mustela.  Smooth  Hound. — Squalus  squalina,  the  Angel- 
Fish. 

SQUAMA'RIA   (Bot.)   the  Lathreea  squamaria  oi  lAnwsVLS. 

SQU.\MO'S.\  Ossa  {Anat.)  the  bones  of  the  skull  behind 
the  ear. — Squamosa  .\ulura,  one  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull, 
so  called  because  the  parts  of  the  bones  are  joined  together 
aslope,  and  like  scales. 

SQUARE  (Geoni.)  a  quadrilateral  figure  whose  angles  are 
right  angles  and  sides  equal ;  or  it  is  an  equilateral  rectan- 
gular parallelogram,      [vide  Parallelogram  and  RectangW] 

Square  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  carpenters  for  the 
purpose  of  squaring. 

Square  (Astron.)  an  aspect  between  two  planets  which  are 
distant  90°  from  each  other. 

Square  (Mil.)  the  form  in  which  troops  are  disposed  on 
particular  occasions,  as  that  of  resisting  the  charge  of 
cavalry.     The  square  is  either  solid,  hulloic,  or  oblong. 

Square  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  some  things  in  a  ves- 
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sel,  as — Square-sail,  any  sail  extended  to  a  yard  which 
hangs  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  sails,  which  are  extended  obliquely.  The  square  sail 
is  also  the  name  of  a  sloop's  or  cutter's  sail,  which  hauls 
out  to  the  lower  yard,  called  the  square-sail-yard. — Square- 
sail-boom,  a  boom  lashed  across  the  deck  of  a  vessel  with 
one  mast,  and  used  to  spread  the  foot  of  the  square  sail.— 
Square  rigged,  an  epithet  for  vessels  whose  sails  are  ex- 
tended by  stays,  lateen,  or  sail-yards,  &c. 

Sqv ARE  Measures  (Arilh.)  the  squares  of  lineal  measures: 
thus,  a  square  foot,  a  square  yard,  &c.  [vide  Mea.sures']~ 
Squnre  Number,  the  product  arising  from  any  number  mul- 
tiplied by  itself:  thus  4-  is  the  square  of  2,  and  16  the 
square  of  i . —  Square  Root,  a  number  considered  as  the 
root  of  a  square  number  :  thus,  2  is  the  square  root  oi  i, 
and  4  the  square  root  of  16. 

SQU.ViUN'G   (Geom.)   vide  Quadrature. 

SQUARRO'SUS  {Bot.)  squarrose  or  jagged  ;  an  epithet  for 
a  calyx. 

SQUA'SH-GOURD  (Bot.)  the  Cucurbila  melopepo  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

SQUILL  (Bot.)  the  Scilla  of  Linnaeus,  a  bulbous  plant. 

SQUI'LLA  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cancer,  accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  which  have 
the  shell  of  the  thorax  very  short. 

SQUT'NANCY-WOKT  {Bot.)  the  Aspergula  cr/nanchica,  of 
LinnEEus,  a  perennial. 

SQUIRE  (Her. )  the  next  degree  of  honour  below  a  knight. 

SQLT'RREL  (Zool.)  a  well  known  animal,  the  Sciurus  of 
Linnceus,  which  climbs  dexterously,  leaping  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  in  some  instances  is  furnished  with  a  flying  mem- 
brane. It  lives  mostly  on  seeds  and  fruit,  and  is  sometimes 
subterraneous. 

Squirrel  (Her.)  is  sometimes  borne  in  coat 
armour,  as  in  the  annexed  example.  "  He 
beareth  ermine,  two  squirrels,  sejant,  ad- 
dorsed,  gules."     By  the  name  of  Samwel. 

SQUFRREL-ITSH  [Ich.)  a  sort  of  Perch, 
the  Percajormosa  of  Linnaeus. 

STA'BBER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  in  sail- 
making  like  a  pricker. 

STABLE  Stand  (Luxk)  one  of  the  four  evidences  whereby  a 
person  was  convicted  of  intending  to  steal  the  king's  deer; 
namely,  if  he  were  found  standing  in  a  forest,  with  his  bow 
bent  ready  to  shoot,  &:c. ;  the  other  three  being  backberind, 
dog-draw,  and  blixidi/  hand,      [vide  Backberind,  •S.c] 

STACCA'TO  (Mus.)  the  name  of  a  character,  marked  thus 
(  '  ),  which  signifies  that  the  notes  over  which  it  is  placed 
must  be  performed  in  a  distinct  or  detached  manner. 

STACHYOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Omithogalum  of  Linnaeus. 

STA'CHYS  (Bot.)  -iuyjJi,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,  having  a  resemblance  to  an  onion.  Dioscor. 
1.3,  c.  120;  Plm.  1.  24-,  c.  \5. 

Stachys,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1-i 
Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled. — Sta.m.  filaments  four. — PisT.  germ  four- 
jjarted  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none  ;  .^eeds 
four. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Stacliys  syl- 
vatica,  Cardiaca  galeop'.is,  Urtica,  seu  Laniium.  Hedge- 
^Voundwort  or  Hedge- Nettle. — Stachyi  palustris,  Side- 
ritis,  Panax,  seu  Clymenum,  Marsh-W'oundwort,  or 
Clown's  All-Heal.  —  Slachys  germanica,  seu  Pseudo- 
Stachys,  Downy  Stachys,  &c.  Did.  I'enipt. ;  Clas. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.;   Raii  Hist.;    Tourney.  Inst.  ^c. 

STA'CTE  (Act/.)  5-a«zi!,  the  gum  issuing  from  the  myrrh  and 
other  trees,  so  called  from  j-K/ci^i',  to  distil. 

STA'DDLES  (Hort.)  young  tender  trees. 

STA'DIL'M  (.int.)  5-«sn»,  a  Greek  long  measure,  containing 
3  R 
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125  geometrical  paces,  or  625  Roman  feet,  and  answering 
to  our  furlong.  There  were,  however,  stadia  of  different 
measures,  according  to  dift'erent  times  and  places.  Stadium 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  iVi,«'',  to  stand,  because  Hercules 
ran  over  such  a  space  at  one  breath,  and  stopped  at  the 
end  of  it,  whence  the  course  for  the  running  of  men  or 
horses  was  called  by  the  same  name.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qiicest. 
1.  2,  c.  23  ;  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  2  ;  Colim.  1.  5,  c.  1  ;  Plh.  1.  2, 
c.  23  ;  Siieton.  Domit.  c.  5 ;  Pat.  de  Roman,  et  Gra;c.  Mens, 
apud  GriCw  T/iex.  Aiitiq.  Rom.  torn.  xi. 

STAEHELl'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  %n- 
gencsia,  Order  1  Poli/gamia  crtpicdis. 

iJcncric  Charnder.  Cal.  common  oblong. — Con.  com- 
pound uniform  ;  proper  one-petalled. — Stam.  fi/nmeiits 
capillary;  anthers  connate.  —  PisT.  n^crm  very  short; 
sti//e  filiform  ;  stigma  double. — Per.  none;  seeds sohtary; 
receptacle  chaffy. 
■Species.  The  species  are  shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  (lood  Hope. 

STAEHELI'NIA  {Hot.)  a  species  of  the  nartsia  of  Linnxas. 

STAFF  (Mil.)  a  specified  number  of  officers  acting  toge- 
ther according  to  their  several  ranks  ;  whence  the  term 
staff'-officers,  or  officers  of  ilie  stnjf,  comprehending  the 
-quarter  INIaster  General,  Majors  of  brigade,  &c. — Per- 
sonal staff,  those  officers  that  are  immediately  about  the 
person  of  the  general.  Besides  this  there  is  the ^nmso;; 
staff]   mrdiral  staff,  ciinl  staff,  &;c. 

Staff  (Mar.)  in  French  baton,  a  light  pole  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  ship,  whereon  to  hoist  and  display  the 
colours. — Ensign-staff]  a  staft'  reared  immediately  over  the 
stern  of  a  ship  — Flag-stajf]  that  erected  at  each  of  the 
mast  heads. — Jack-staff^,  that  fi.\ed  at  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit. 

Staff  is  also  a  name  for  the  short  pieces  used   in   mast 
making,  by  which  the  sets  are  made. 

Staff  (Math.)  an  instrument  for  taking  altitudes  at  sea, 
which  is  called  a  backstajf,  when  the  observer,  who  uses  it, 
has  his  back  to  the  sun;  and  iha  Jorestajf,  when  he  has 
his  face  so  situated. 

STAFF-TKEE  (Bot.)  the  Celasirus  of  Linnaeus. 

STA(J  (Ilcr.)  is  borne  in  coat-armour  either  tripping,  as 
in  Jig.  1  ;  or  springing,  as  Jig.  2:  at  gaze,  when  it  stands 

Fig.  1.  Fh.  2.  f,v.  3.  Fis.  4. 


looking  full  at  you,  as  fig.  3  ;  or  nnder-lodged,  when  it 
is  lying  down,  a^Jig.  4-.  it  also  is  said  to  be  attired  and  un- 
guled,   asjig.  3. 

Stag  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal,  the  male  of  which  has 
branched,  round,  and  recurvate  horns;  the  female  has 
mostly  no  horns.  It  is  the  Cervns  elephas  of  Linna;us, 
which  inhabits  most  parts  o(  the  world,  but  particularly 
Europe,  in  herds  of  many  females  under  the  guidance  of 
one  male  ;  it  is  gentle,  except  in  the  season  of  the  gadfly, 
and  fights  furiously  for  the  females,  which  are  gravid  eight 
moruhs,  and  bring  forth  mostly  one.  The  stag  drops  his 
horns  in  February  and  recovers  them  in  .July. 

STACj-HIU'^'TLI'-  (/','«/.)  the  Lucanus  cervus  of  Linnaeus,  an 
insect  which  lives  in  the  decaved  trunks  of  oak  trees. 

STACilC   (Mar.)  a  machine  composed  of  planks  let  over  the 
sides  of  a  shi))  by  ropes,  whereon  the  people  may  stand  I 
when  re|)airin{;  the  vessel.  [ 

ST'ACi-I''.'VlL  (I'ct.)  a  disease  in  the  jaw  of  a  horse,  which  I 
is  a  kind  of  i)a!.sy. 

.STA'(i(iy\RU  (Sport.)  a  male  deer  four  years  old,  of  the 
red  kind.  I 
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STA'GGERS  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses,  which  consists  in 

giddiness,  and  often  terminates  in  madness. 
STAGIA'RIUS  (Ecc.)  a  canon  who  kept  his  stated  residence 

in  a  church. 
STA'GHUTE  (Phil.)  an  epithet  applied  to  Aristotle,  from 

Stagira,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  born. 
STA'GMA  [Chem.)  a  name  for  any  distilled  liquor. 
STA'GNES  (Law)    pools  of  standing  water,   mentioned  in 

Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  21. 
STAG'S  HORN-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Rhus  of  Linnaeus. 
STA'J.'V   {Com.)  a  corn  measure  in  Italy  about  one-third  of 

an  English  bushel. 
STA'L-BOAT  (Archa-ol.)  a  kind  of  fishing  boat  mentioned 

in  Stat.  27  Elin.  c.  21. 
STALACTITES   (Min.)   from  f«>«C^-,  to  fall  in  drops;  a 

genus  of   Calcareous   Earths,   consisting  of  carbonate  of 

lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  found  chiefly  on  the  roofs 

and  sides  of  arches  and  caverns  of  calcareous  mountains. 
STAL.AGMI'TES   (Bot.)    the   name  of  a  tree  from  which 

gamboge  is  said  to  be  procured. 
STALE   (Husband.)  the  urine  of  cattle. 
Stale  {Sport.)  a  fowl  which  is  used  as  a  decoy  bird. 
STALK   (Bot.)   vide  Canlis. 
STALKER  (tati')  a  sort  of  fishing  nets.     Stat.  13  Rich.  1, 

c.  19. 
STA'LKIKG   (Sport.)  the  going  gently  step  by  step  under 

cover  of  a  horse,  &:c.  to  take  game ;  which  was  prohibited 

by  Stat.  19  Hen.  17,  c.  11. 
ST.\'LL.\GE    (Laiu)    stallagiam,    the    liberty   or    right   of 

pitching  and  erecting  stalls  in  fairs  or  markets. 
ST-ALLA'RIUS  (Law)  the  officer  now  called  the  Master  of 

the  Horse. 
STA'MEN  (Bot.)  the  third  part  of  the  fructification,  con- 
sisting of  the  Jilament,  the  anther,   and  the  pollen,    [[vide 

Botanii'\ 
STAMINE'US  (Bot.)  an   epithet   used  by  Ray  for  a  flower 

having  no  corolla,  for  which  Linnxus  has  substituted  the 

word  apelalus. 
STAMINI'FERUS   (Bot.)    an  epithet  for  a  flower  having 

stamens  without  a  pistil. 
TO  STANCH  (Surg.)  to  stop  the  flux  of  blood  from  a  wound. 
STA'NCHIONS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  that  support  the 

waste-trees  in  a  ship. 
Stanchions  (Carpenl.)  pieces  which  are  used  in  support- 
ing buildings. 
STA'NDARD   (Mil.)   1    A  banner  or  flag  borne  as  a  signal 

for  the  joining  together  of  the  several  troops  belonging  to 

the  same  standard.     2.  The  measure  of  height  for  such  as 

enlist  into  his  Majesty's  service. 
Standard  (Law)  the  standing  measure  of  the  King  to  the 

scantling,   whereof  all   the   measures   in   the   land  are  or 

ought  to  be  framed  by  the  clerks  of  Markets. 

Standard  is  also  taken  for  the  rate  of  fineness  at  which 
gold  and  silver   are  fixed   by   the  king   to   be  coined, 
[vide  Coining'] 
STA'NDARDS    (Hort.)    a  term   used   to   distinguish  such 

fruit-trees  as  are  not  trained  against  a  wall,  or  grow  in 

espalliers. 
Sl'A'NDKL  (Laxi<)  a  young  store  oak  tree,  twelve  of  which 

are  to  be  left  in  every  acre  of  wood  at  the  felling  thereof 
STA'NDING   (j\Iar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  different  parts  of 

a  ship,  or  its  tackling;  a.s  "  The  standing  part  of  a  sheet," 

that  part  which  is  made  fast  to  a  ring  at  tlie  ship's  quarter; 

"  Standing  ropes,"  those  which  do  not  run  in  any  block. 
.SrANDiNi;   armi/  (Mil.)   the  permanent   military   force  of  a 

country,  particularly  that  of  the  regulars,  which  is  retained 

during  peace  as  well  as  war. 
STA'NN.'VRIES  (Min.)  tin  mines  or  works. 
STA'NNUM   (Min.)  Tin,    a  genus  of  metals   of  a  silvery 

white    colour,    very  malleable  and  ductile,  not   sonorous, 

flexible  and  crackling,  easily  melting,  and  soluble  in  acids, 
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giving  the  solution  a  bitter  taste,  and  forminc;  a  purple 
precipitate  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gold  ;  specific 
gravity  7  291. 
STA'NZ  A  (Poet.)  an  Italian  word  for  a  staff  of  verses  forming 

an  entire  strain. 
STAPE'LIA   (Hot.)  a  succulent  plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  of  the  Class  Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynin. 
STA'Ft^S  (Anat.)  a  little  bone  in  the  inner  part  of  the  ear. 
STAPHISA'GRIA  (I3ol.)   a  species  of  the  Delphinium  of 

Linn:cus. 
STA'PHYLE   (Med.)  rai^t/An,   a  disease  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  when  the  uvula  grows  black  and  blue  like  a  grape- 
stone.     Gal.  de  Turn. 
STAPHYLE'A  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,   Class  5  Pentan- 
dria, Order  3  Trii^yiiia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Con.  petals 
five. —  St .\'M.  filaments  five  ;  anthers  simple. — PiST.  germ 
thickish ;    styles    three ;    stigmas   obtuse. — Per.   cipsiiles 
three  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.     The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Slaphylca  pinnata, 
Staphylodendron,     Pistacia,    seu     Xux    r-esicaria,    five- 
leaved  Bladder-Nut,   &c.     Dod.  Pempt. ;   Cliis.  Hi-f. ; 
Bauh.   Hist.;    Ger.   Herb.;    Park:   Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.  S;c. 
ST.\PHYLrNI  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  two  muscles 
of  the  mouth,   called  the  Azi/gos    Uvulte  and  the  circiim- 
Jle.xus. 
STAPHYLI'NUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopter- 
ous Order,    having   the  antenna  moniliform  ;_/('eZ(?ri  four  ; 
shells  half  as  long  as  the  body. 
St.aphvlisl's  (Bot.)  the  Daiiciis  carota  o(  L,\nnsus. 
STAPHYLODE'NDRON  (Bot.)  the  lioyena  hirsuta  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
STAPIIY'LO'MA   (Med.)  or  staphylosis,    a  disease  of  the 
eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea  loses  its  natural  transparency, 
and  projects  beyond  the  eyelids  in  the  form  of  a  tumour. 
STAPHY'LOP.\'RTES  (Surg.)  an  instrument  to  raise  up 

the  uvula  when  it  is  loose. 
STA'PLE    (Com.)    any  town   where   merchants  jointly  lay 
up    their    commodities    for    the  better   vending    of  them 
in  the  wholesale. —  Staple  commodities,  such  as  are  vended 
abroad  in  fairs  or  markets. 
STAPLES  (Com.)  loops  of  iron,  or  bars  pointed  and  bent 

so  as  to  be  driven  in  at  both  ends. 
STAR  (.4stron.)  in   halin  Stella,  a  general   name  for  all  the 
heavenly  bodies.      Stars   are   distinguished   into  the  fi.vcd 
stars,  which  are  the  stars  properly  so  called ;  or  the  erratic 
stars,   which   are   more  commonly  called  planets.      [vide 
Astronomy,  and  Plates  Xo.  IL  IV  (U.  16)] 
St.-vr  (Chem.)  a  term  employed  in  electrical  experiments  to 
denote  the  appearanceof  the  electric   matter  on  a  point 
into  which  it  enters. 
Star   (Fort.)   a  small  fort   having   five  or   more   points,  or 

saliant,  and  re-entering  angles  flanking  one  another. 
Star   (Laic)  a  name  formerly  given  to  all   the  deeds  and 
obligations,  &c.  of  the  Jews,  which  were  written  either  in 
Hebrew  alone,  or  in  Hebrew  and  Latin. 
STAR-A'PPLE   (Bo!.)    the    Chrysophyllum   of  Linnjeus.— 
Star- Flower,    the    Ornithogalum,    a    bulb.  —  Star-headed 
Chickweed,  the  Cnllitriche  verna,  an  annual. — Star-headed 
Hyacinth,  the   Scilla   autiimnnli^,  a  bulb. — Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, the  Ornithogalum,  a  bulb. — Star-Thistle,  the  Cen- 
taurea  cakitrnpa,  an  annual. — .Starwort,  the  Aster,  a  per- 
ennial.— .American  .Starwort,  the  Tridax  procumbens. 
ST.VRBOARD  (Mar.)  the  right-hand  side  of  a  ship,  when 
a  person  on  board   stands  with  his   face  looking  forward 
towards  the  head  or  forepart  of  the  ship. 
STAR-CH.\'MBER   (Law)    a  court   at  Westminster  held 
in  a   chamber  of  the  same  name,  where  the   Chancellor, 
assisted  by  others,  sat  to  punish  riots,  routs,  forgeries,  and 
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other  offences,  which  tiie  inferior  judges  were  not  supposed 
competent   to  correct.     This   court  has  since  been   abo- 
lished. 
STARE   (Orn.)  \\de  Starling. 

STA'R-FALLl.SG  (Meteor.)  or   Shooting  Star,  a  luminous 
meteor  darting  rapidly  through  the  air,  which  resembles  a 
falling  star,  and  is  attributed  to  electricity. 
STA'R-^FISH   (Ent.)  vide  Sea-Star,  or  Asterias. 
STARFLO'WER  (Bot.)  vide  Star. 
SI'AR-FO'RT  (Fnrt.)  vide  Star. 
STAR-HEA'DED   (Bot.)  vide  Star. 

ST.\'RLING  (Orn.)  a  bird  about  nine  inches  long,  the 
Sinrnus  of  Linna-us,  which  breeds  in  the  eaves  of  houses-, 
or  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  and  lays  four  or  five  pale  a>li-green 
eggs.  It  is  very  docile,  and  may  be  easily  taught  to 
speak. 
Starli.vg  (.Archil.)  or  jettces,  a  kind   of  case   made  about 

a  pier  built  upon  stilts. 
STAKO'STIES  (Polit.)  certain  fiefs  or  domains  granted' by 
the  Kings  of  Poland  to  some   of  their  subjects,  who  were 
thence  called  staro.^ts,  or  noblemen. 
TO  START  a  hare  (Sport.)  to  force  her  from  her  seat. 
STARTING     (.V«/-.)     a    summary    mode    of  punishment, 
formerly  practised  on  seamen  with  a  rope's  end  for  laziness, 
or  want  of  alacrity,  &c. 
STA'R\VORT  (Bot.)  vkle  Star. 
STA'TER  (Ant.)  a  Greek  coin  of  different  values  in  different 

places,      [vide  Moneta] 
Stateu  (Com.)  an  apothecaries'  weight  equal  to  an  ounce 

and  a  half. 
ST.A.TE'R.\  (.4nt.)    a   Roman  balance  very  similar  to  our 

steelyard. 
STATES  GE'NERAL  (Polit.)  an  assembly  of  the  deputies 

of  the  several  Dutch  provinces. 
STATHOLDER   (Polit.)    the  governor  of   a   province;    a 

title  formerly  given  to  the  head  of  the  Dutch  Provinces. 
ST.ATICE   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.    Class  5   Pentandria, 
Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.  perianth  proper,  one-leaved 

Cor.  funnel-form.  —  St. \yi.  Jilatnents  five,   awl-shaped; 
anthers   incumbent.  —  Pist.   germ   very   minute  ;    styles 
five,  filiform  ;  stigmas  acute. — Per.  capsule  oblong ;  seed 
single. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Statice  armerin , 
Limonium,  seu  Cnryophyllus,  Thrift,  or  Sea-Gilliflower. 
—  Statice  limonium,  seu  Limonium,  .Sea- Thrift,  or  Sea- 
Lavender,    iSrc.       Dod.    Pempt.;     Cliis.    Hist.;     Bauh. 
Hist.;   Bauh.  Pin. ;    Ger.  Herb.  ;    Park.  Theat.  Botan. ; 
Raii  I-Iist.  ;    Tournef.  Instit.  S^c. 
STA'TICS  (Mech.)  ?xtik„,  a  branch  of  the  science  of  me- 
chanics, showing   the   properties  of  natural  bodies,  as   re- 
spect their  weight,  equilibrium,  &c. 
STATION   (yiar.)  or  naval  statinn,  a  commodious  shelter 

or  harbour  for  ships  while  under  repair,  &c. 
Station  (Astron.)  the  position  or  appearance  of  a  planet 

in  the  same  point  of  the  zodiac  for  several  days. 
Station  (Math.)  a  place  pitched  upon  to  make  an  observa- 
tion, or  take  an  angle ;  as  in  surveying,  measuring  heights 
and  distances,  &c. 
STATIONARY  (.■i.<:tron.)    an  epithet  applied    to  a  planet 
which,   to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  appears  for  sometime 
to  stand  still. 
STATIONERS,   Company  nf  (Her.)  consist  of 
a  master,  2  wardens,  and  30  assistants,  besides 
the  livery.     Their  arms  are,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  "  Sable,  on  a  chevron,  between  three 
bibles,  ( r,  a  falcon  rising  between  two  roses, 
gules,  seated  of  the  second  in  chief  a  glory  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove  expanded  proper." 
STATIO'NES  (Ant.)  a  name  given   by  the  Romans  to   the 
3  r2 
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guard  which  was  kept  in  the  day-time  at  the  gates  of  the 
camps,  Sec.     Liv.  1.  9,  c.  24;    Tacit.    Annal.  1.  11,  c.  18, 
&c.     Sliiliones,  on  the  road,   answered  to  what  are  now 
called  ftatrcs.     Arcad,  C.pcn.  C.  T.  dc  Ciir.  jrnbl. 
STA'TION-STAl'F    (Mnl/i.)    a    mathematical     instrument 

used  by  surveyors. 
STATI'VyE  Fericc  [Ant.]  immoveable  feasts  among  the  Ro- 
mans,    [ride  Ferice] 
STA'TUS  de  Manerio  {Law)  all  the  tenants  and  legal  men 
within  the  lands  of  a  manor  assembled  in  their  lord's  court 
to  do  their  customary  suit,    and  enjoy  their  rights   and 
privileges. 
STATUTE  (Law)  slntutum.  1.  An  act  of  Parliament.    2.  A 
short  writing  in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  &c.  so  called  as  it  is 
made  according  to  the  form  expressly  provided  in  certain 
statutes,    as  a — Statute  nierc/itnit,  a   bond   of   record  ac- 
knowledged before  the  Clerk   of  the  Statutes   Merchant, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  or  two  mer- 
chants  assigned  for  that   purpose. — Statute-staple,  a  bond 
of  record   acknowledged  before  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple 
in   the  presence  of  all  or  one    of  the   constables,   &c  — 
— Stiitute  sescionx,   a  meeting  in  every  hundred   of  con- 
stables and  householders  by  custom,  for  the  ordering  of 
servants,  and  determining  differences  between  masters  and 
servants,  S.c. 
STATU'TO  Mercntorio  (Z-ojc)  the  ancient  writ  for  imprison- 
ing him  that  had   forfeited  a  statute  merchant  bond  until 
the  debt  were  satisfied. — Stalulo  stapulic,  an  ancient  writ 
against  one  who  had  forfeited  a  statute-staple  bond. 
STaVE  {Mhs.)  the  five  horizontal  and  parallel  lines,  on  and 

between  which  the  notes  are  placed,  [vide  Music] 
STAVE'S-ACRE  {Bot.)  Ihe  De/jMnium  stajjhisagria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
STAY  (Mar.)  in  French  etai,  a  large  strong  rope  em- 
ployee! to  support  the  mast  by  extending  from  its  upper 
end  towards  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  as  the  shrouds  are 
extended  to  the  right  and  left  and  behind  it,  as  the — Fore- 
stay,  that  which  reaches  from  the  fore-mast-head  towards 
the  bowsi)rit  end. — Main-stay,  that  which  extends  over 
the  fore-ca-.tle  to  the  ship's  stem. — Mizen-stay,  that  which 
is  stretched  to  a  collar  on  the  main-mast;  so  likewise,  ac- 
cording to  their  situation,  the  I'oretop-mast-stay,  ^Iain- 
top-mast-stay,  &c. — Royal-stays,  those  which  extend  to 
the  ship-boom  end.  —  Spriiin-stays,  a  kind  of  assistant 
stays  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal stays. 

Stay  is  also  used  in  certain   sea-phrases,  "  To  heave  in 
stays,"  to  tack,  or  put  about.     "  To  miss  stays  "  is  said 
of  a  ship  when  her  head  will  not  come  up  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind  in  order  to  get  her  on  the  other  tack. 
STA'Y-HOLES  (Mar.)  the  holes  made   through  stay-sails 
at  certain  distances  along  the  top,  through  which  they  are 
seized  to  the  hanks  of  the  stay. 
STA'Y-SAILS   (Mar.)  triangular  sails  extended  on  a  stay. 
STA'V-TACKLE  (Mar.)  a  large  tackle  extended  by  means 

of  a  pendant  to  the  main-stay. 
TO   Stay   a   ship  (Mar.)  in   Erench  donner  vent  dexmnt ;    to 
arrange  the  sails  and  move  the   rudder,  so  as  to  bring  the 
ship's  head  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
STE'ADY!  (Mar.)  the  connnand  given  to  keep  the  ship  in 

her  course  without  deviating  to  the  right  or  left. 
STEAM   (llydraul.)  the  vapour  arising  from  water,  or  any 

other  liquid  or  moist  body,  when  considerably  heated. 
STE.^'M-UOAT  (Mcch.)  a  name  given  to  any  vessel  which 
is  navigated  by  the  force  of  steam  only,  against  wind  or 
tide. 
STEA'M-ENGINE  (Mcch.)  an  engine  originally  invented 
for  raising  water  by  means  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam; 
it  was  otherwise  called  ajirc-ciifrine,  because  of  the  fire 
used  in  boiling  the  liquid:  but  this  latter  term  is  now  used 
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only  for  the  engines  which  serve  to  extinguish  fires.  The 
steam-engine  has  been  rendered  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
mill-work,  to  planing,  sawing,  and  almost  everj-  other 
work  which  requires  a  powerful  first  mover.  It  consists 
of  a  forcing  pump,  having  its  rod  fixed  to  one  end  of  a 
lever,  which  is  worked  by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  a  piston  at  the  other  end,  &c. 
STEA'TOCELE  (Med.)  from  «-i!<f,  suet,  and  x.<?^i,  a  tumour- 

a  collection  of  a  suety  substance  in  the  scrotum. 
STEATO'i\L\  (Med.)  from  fixj,  suet;  an  encysted  tumour, 

the  contents  of  which  are  a  suety  substance. 
STECCA'DO  (Fort.)  a  sort  of  pale  or  fence  before  trenches. 
STEEL  (Chem.)  the  finest  kind  of  iron  combined  with  car- 
bon by  a  particular  process,     [vide   Chemistry  and  Metal- 
lurgy'] 
STEE'LER    (jMar.)    the  fore-mast  or  aft-mast  plank  in  a 

strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of  the  stern  or  stern-post. 
STEE'L-YARD  (Mech.)  or   Slill-yard,    a  kind    of  balance 
answering  to  the  statera  Romana,  or  the   Roman  balance, 
which   serves   to   determine  the  weight  of  bodies   by  the 
help  of  a  single  weight  shifted  backwards  and  forwards  on 
a  beam  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  thing  to  be  weighed, 
which  is  fixed  at  one  end. 
TO  STEER  (Mar.)  to  direct  the  ship's  way  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  helm. 
STEE'R.\GE  (Mar.)  an  apartment  without  the  great  cabin 
of  a  ship,  from  which   it   is  separated   by  a  partition  or 
bulk-head.     Steerage  also  denotes  the  efforts  of  the  helm. 
— Slecrage-ivay,  that  degree  of  progressive  motion,  com- 
municated to  a  ship,  by  which  she  becomes  susceptible  of 
the  effects  of  the  helm  to  govern  her  course. 
STEE'RING-VVHEEL  (Mar.)  awheel  in  ships  of  war,  to 
which  the  tiller-rope  is  conveyed  for  the   convenience  of 
steering  the  ship. 
STEE'RSMAN  (Man.)  the  person  employed  at  the  helm  to 

regulate  the  ship's  course. 
TO  STEEVE  (Mar.)  in  ship-building,  to  give  the  bowsprit  a 

certain  angle  of  elev.ition. 
STEGANO'GRAPHY    (Mcch.)    from   s-tyavo?,   secret,    and 

■•/(K<pa,  to  write ;  the  art  of  writing  by  secret  characters. 
STEGNO'TICA  (Med.)  medicines   which  have  a  tendency 

to  bind  the  humours  of  the  body. 
STE'LIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Loranthus  of  Linnaeus. 
STE'LLA   (Bot.)  a  star. 

Stella  (Bot.)  the  Astragalus  slella  of  Linnaeus. 
STELLA'KIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Dccandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five. — STA^f. Jilameids  ten. — Vini.  germ  roundish; 
styles  three;  stigmas  obtuse. — Peu.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds 
very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  — 
Stellaria  nemornm,  Myosotis,  seu  Alsiiie,  Wood  Stitch- 
wort.  —  Stellaria  holustea,  seu  Can/nphyllus,  Greater 
Stitchwort. —  Stellaria  cerastoidcs,  Ccrastium,  seu  Myo- 
sotis ;  but  the  Stellaria  dichntoma  is  an  annual.  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.Piu.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park. 
Theat,  ;  Raii  Hist.  ;  Tuurnef.  Instil. 
Stellaria  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Alchemilla,  Al- 

sine,  Arenaria,  Callitriche,  Cerastium,  and  Spcrgula. 
STELLA'RIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ornitkogalus  of  Lin- 

na-us. 
STELLA'T/E  (Bot.)  the  name   of  the   Forty-Fourth  Order 
in    Linna;us'    Fragments,    and   the    Forty-Seventh  in  his 
Natural  Orders. 
STELI.A'TUS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  verticillatus,  as  ap- 
plied to  leaves;  and  for  radiatus,  as  applied  to  flowers,  &c. 
STELLE'RA  (Bot.)    a  genus   of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. —  Con.  one-petalled.  — 
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St  AM.  ^laments  eight  or  ten;    anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
^enn  subovate;  x/j//f  very  short ;  stigma  headed. — Per. 
none;  seed  one,  shining. 
Species.    The  two  species  are  the — Stellera  pnsserina,  Pns- 
serina,    Lithospermum,   Lingua  passerma,   seu   Linnria, 
Flax-leaved  Stellera,  an   annual.  —  Sle/leia  cliamcr/nsine, 
seu  Chamtejasme,  Siberian  Stellera,  a  perennial.     Bauh. 
Hist. 
STELOCHPTES  (Med.)  vide  OsteocoUa. 
STEM  (Mar)  a  circular  piece  of  timber,  into  which  the  two 
sides   of  a  ship  are   united   at  the   fore-end.. — False-stem, 
that  which  is  lixed  before  the  right  one  when  it  is  too  flat, 
so  that  the  ship  cannot  keep  the  wind  well. 
Stem  (Bot.)   vide   Caulis. — Stem-clasping,  amplexicaulis,  an 

epithet  for  a  leaf  when  the  base  surrounds  the  stem. 
STE'M-LEAF  {Bot.)  folium  caulinum,  a  leaf  inserted  into 

the  stem,  in  distinction  from  the  root-leaf. 
STEM-LESS  (Bot.)  acaulis,  an  epithet  for  a  plant  having 

no  stem. 
STE'MSON  (Mar.)  a  compass  piece  of  timber  fixed  within 

the  apron  of  a  ship  to  reinforce  the  scarf  thereof. 
STENTOROI'HO'NIC    Tube  (Mus.)   a  speaking  trumpet, 
so  called  from  its  being  employed  to  speak  to  a  person  at  a 
great  distance. 
STEP  (Mar.)  the   piece  of  timber   on  wliich  the  masts    or 
capstans  stand,  or   in   general  an}'  piece  of  timber  having 
the  foot  of  another  fixed  upright  in  it. 
Step  the  masts  !  (Mar.)  the  order  to  fix  the  masts  in  their 
proper  stations.     "  To  steji  a  boat's  mast,"  to   erect  and 
secure  it  in  readiness  for  setting  sail. 
STEPPES   (Geog.)  in  Russia,   wide  tracts   of  barren  land, 

deserts. 
STERCU'LIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodecan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,    Cal.  peria»/A  one-leaved. — CoR.  none 
but   a  nectary  placed  on  a  cylindric  column. — Stam. 
Jilamenls  ten,  or  about   fifteen;  anthers   ovate. —  Pist. 
germ  globular;  i/j//e  filiform  ;  stigma  club-shaped. — Per. 
capsules  five  ;  seeds  many. 
Species.     The   species   are   trees,  as  the  Sterculia  platani- 
folia,  Firmiana,   Cuthamia,   Hibiscus,  seu  Outomchii. 
STEREOGR.-V'PHIC  projection  of  the  sphere  (Geom.)    the 
projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  some 
one  great  circle,   when  the  eye,  or  a  luminous  point,  is 
placed  in  the  pole  of  that  circle. 
STEREO'GRAPHY  (Geom.)  from  fsp^c!,  firm,  and  -/f:i<?w,  to 

write ;  the  art  of  representing  solids  on  a  plane. 
ISTEKEO'METRY   (Geom.)  from  s-spsos,  solid,  and  fi^irfin,  to 
measure ;  the  science  which  teaches  how  to  measure  solid 
bodies,  or  to  find  their  solid  contents. 
STE'REOTYPE  (Mech.)  from  <rifio;,   solid;  a  solid  piece  of 
■    type  cast  in  an  entire  piece  taken  from  an  impression  in 
gypsum  of  a  composed  page,  by  means  of  which  a  book 
may  be  reprinted  at  any  time  without  being  recomposed. 
STE'RILIS  (But.)  barren,  an  epithet  applied  by  Tournefort 
to  a  flower,  which  is  called  by  Linna;usy/oi  masculus,  and 
by  Ray  pnleaceus. 
STE'RIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hijdrolea  of  Linnaeus. 
STE'RLING  (Com.)  or  Esterling,  a  name  given  to  the  Prus- 
sians  or  Pomeranians  in  Engl.xnd,  who  were  formerly  the 
best  artists  in  fining  of  gold ;  whence,  as  is  supposed,  the 
term   has  been  applied  to   the  lawful    current   money  of 
England. — .Sterling  penni/,  the  smallest  English  coin  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  marked  with  a  cross,  or  two  strokes 
crosswise,  so  that  upon  occasion  it  might  be  cut  into  halves 
for  halfpence,  and  quarters  for  farthings. 
STERN  (Mar.)  the  posterior  part  of  a  ship  ;  w  hence   the 
phrases  "  From  stem  to  stern,"  from  one  end  of  the  ship 
to  the   other;  "By  the  stern,"  denoting  that   the  ship  is 
more  deeply  laden  abaft  than  forward. — Stern-board,  vide 
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Board. — Stem-chases,  vide  Chases. — Sternfast,  a  rope  used 
to  confine   the  stern  of  a  ship,  or  any  vessel. — Slernmost, 
an  epithet  denoting  the  situation  of  any  ships  that  are  in 
the   rear,    or  farthest  astern. — Stern-post,  a  long  straight 
piece  of  timber  erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  to 
sustain  the  rudder. — .Stern-sheets,  that  part  of  a  boat  con- 
tained between   the  stern  and  the  aftermost  seat  of  the 
rowers. — Slern-'.i:ai/,  the  movement  by  which  a  vessel  goes 
backward. 
STE'RNA  (Orn.)   a  genus   of  birds  of  the   Order   Anseres, 
having  the  bill  subulate;  nostrils   linear;  tongue  pointed; 
u-ings  very  long;  tad  forked.     Birds  of  this  genus  are  dis- 
tinguished in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Tern,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the  warm  climates. 
STERNO  (.-Inat.)  a  word  which  in  composition  is  emplo3-ed 
for  any  muscle  attached  to  the  sternum,  as  the  .iterno-cos- 
tales,    sterno-hi/oideus,  sferno-mastoideus,  sterno-thyroideus, 
&c. 
STERKO'PTYX  (Ich.)    a  genus  of  fishes  of   the   Apodal 
Order,  having   an  obtuse  head;   teeth  very   minute;  body 
compressed,    without    apparent    scales ;    breast    carinate, 
folded. 
STERNUM  (Anat.)  pectoris  os,  the  breast-bone;  an  oblong 
flat  bone  placed  at   the  forepart  of  the  thorax.     It  serves 
for  the  articulation  of  seven  of  the  ribs,  and  is  of  much 
use  in  respiration. 
STER.nUTATIO  (Med.)  sneezing. 
STE'RNUTATORY    (Med.)    any   medicine    which  causes 

sneezing. 
STE'WARD  (Law)  a  term  applied  to  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, the  principal  of  which  is  the  Lord  High  Steward 
of  England,  who  anciently  had,  under  the  king,   the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  all  other  affairs  of  the   realm. 
This  office  was  then  hereditary,  but  at  present  it  is  granted 
to  no  one  except  pro  hac  vice,  i.  e.  on  a  particular  occasion, 
as  for  the  trial  of  a  peer,  the  coronation  of  a  king,  &c. 
In  the  liberty  of  Westminster  there  is  also  an  officer  chosen 
who  is  called  the  High  Steward  of  Westminster,  cic. 
Steward  (Mar.)  an  officer  on  board  a  ship,  who  receives  all 
the  victuals  from  the  purser,  and  distributes  it  among  the 
crew  in  messes,  &c. 
STIBI.^'LIA   (Med.)   medicines  whose  chief  ingredient   is 

antimony. 
STI'BIUM  (Min.)  a  genus  of  metals,  which  is  better  known 

by  the  name  of  Antimony,      [vide  Antimony'] 
STIC  A  (.'J)r/(rt'o/.)aSaxoM  coin  equal  to  about  half  a  farthing. 
STICCA'DO  (Mus.)  an  instrument  consisting  of  lengths  of 
wood,  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  rounded  at  the  top,  which  are 
of  unequal  lengths,  gradually  increasing  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest. 
STrCHOM.\NCY  (//«/.)  a  species  of  divination  by  means 
of  verses,  which  being  put  into  an  urn,  were  then  shaken, 
and  drawn  out,  when  the  first  drawn  verse  was  reckoned 
the  oracle;  it  answered  to  the  Sorles  Virgiliana,  <S:c.  of  the 
Romans. 
STICHWORT  (Bot.)  the  Stellaria  of  Linnaeus. 
STI'CHADORE  (Dot.)  the  Stoechas  of  Linnaeus. 
STICK  (Archaol.)  a  quantity  of  eeli  which  were  twenty-five 

in  number. 
Stick  out  the  cable  (Mar.)  the  order  to  slacken  and  push  it 
out  at  the  hawse-hole,  when  the  anchor  is  hauling  up  to  the 
cat-head. 
STI'CKLE-BACK  (Ich.)  the   Gasterosteus  of   Linnaeus,  so 
called  from  the  bony  plates  on  its  body,  and  the  spines,  of 
which  the  dorsal  fin  is  composed. 
STI'CKLER  (Lnn-)  an  inferior  officer  who  cut  wood  in  the 

king's  parks  at  Clarendon.     Rot.  Par.  1  Hen.  6. 
STIFF  (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship  to  denote  her  capa- 
city of  carrying   a   certain   quantity   of  sail  without   up- 
setting. 
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STIFLE-JOINT  (Fe/.)  the  first  joint,  and  bending  next  the 
buttock,  and  above  the  thigh,  of  a  horse. 

STI'G.MA  {Metl.)  a  small  red  speck  in  the  skin,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 

Stigma  (Bol.)  the  top  of  the  pistil,  which,  according  to  its 
form,  &c.  is  distinguished  into  simple,  or  divided,  acute,  per- 
forated, capitate,  peltate,  &c. 

STI'GJMATA  (Aiit.)  c-yi^tTx,  marks  impressed  with  a  hot 
iron  on  slaves,  cither  as  a  punishment,  or  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. Tiie  Thracians  used  to  stigmatize  themselves  by 
way  of  ornament.  The  slaves  so  treated  were  called 
fiv/«.aTiK,  and  among  the  itomans  Literati,  or  Inscripti. 
Arisloph.  Vesp.;  Herodot.  1.  5  ;  Poll.  Onom.  1.  8,  segm.  69, 
&c. 

STILA'GO  {Bot.)  a  tree  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Antidesvia. 

STILBE  [Bot.)  a  sort  of  shrub  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Pruiea,  Pliijlicn,  Glubularia,  and  Selago,  particularly  the 
last,  with  which  Linna?us  united  it. 

STILBO'MA  {Med.)  a  cosmetic. 

STI'LBON  (Astron.)  from  s-i'>iSa-,  to  shine;  an  epithet  for 
the  planet  .Mercury,  because  it  twinkles  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  planets. 

STILE  (Chron.)  vide  Stijle. 

STILES  (Carpeiil.)  the  upright  pieces  which  go  from  the 
bottom  to  the  to|)  in  any  wainscot. 

STILL  {Mccli.)  a  machine  for  distilling. 

STILLE'TTO  (Mil.)  a  small  dagger  with  a  round  blade  and 
sharp  point. 

STILLIlT'DIUM  (Med.)  a  stranguary,  or  discharge  of  urine 
drop  by  drop. 

STrLL-YARD(/l/ec7i.)  vide  Siccl-i/ard. 

STI'LO  di  recitativo  (Miis.)  a  monotonous  style  of  composi- 
tion formerly  much  used  in  Italy. 

STILTS  (Carpeiit.)  a  set  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground-plot 
for  the  intended  pier  of  a  bridge,  the  tops  of  which  being 
sawn  to  the  low-water  mark,  the  pier  is  raised  upon  them. 

Stilts  [Her.)  were  formerly  employed  in  scaling  of  towns, 
and  have  therefore  been  occasionally  borne  in  coat  armour. 

STI.MMI  (Min.)  Antimony. 

STl'.ML'L.ANTS  (Med.)  medicines  which  possess  a  power  of 
exciting  the  animal  energy. 

STI'MULI  (Bot.)  slings,  or  sharp  processes,  on  the  surface 
of  a  plant,  as  on  tlie  leaves  of  a  nettle,  &c. 

STI'N(j-BULL  (/(/;.)  tlie  Tracliiinis  of  Linna?us,  a  fish  so 
called  because  the  wounds  which  it  infiiets  with  the  spi- 
nous rays  of  tlie  first  dorsal  fin  are  attended  with  inflam- 
mation. 

STI'NK-POT  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  fireworks  made  of  offensive 
materials,  which  are  used  at  sieges. 

STIN  r  {^Orn  )  the  Trinira  ciiiclus  of  Linnxus,  a  water-fowl 
of  the  plover  tribe. 

ST1'P.\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  2 
Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  n^/(/i»e one-flowered. — Cor.  two- 
valved. — Siwm.  filaments  three;  anthers  linear. —  I'lsT. 
germ  oblong ;  sti/les  two,  hirsute ;  stigmas  pubescent. — 
Pica,  none  ;  glume  adnate  ;  .^eed  one. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  of  the  grass  tribe,  and 
distinguished  in  I')nglish  by  the  name  of  the  Eeathcr- 
Grass,  on  account  of  their  beautifully  feathered  awns. 

STI'PEND  (Law)  a  term  iji  .Scotland,  particularly  applied 
to  the  provision  made  fur  the  clergy,  answering  to  tithes  in 
England. 

STIPE'NDIU.M  (Ant.)  a  certain  tribute  or  fixed  sum  of 
money  collected  in  the  provinces  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
soiditrs ;  also  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  the  annual  period  of 
a  soldier's  service.  Varrn  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  lifi ;  Crt-.v. 
de  Bell.  Gall  I.  I,  c.  'H  ;  hidor.  Orig.  I.  1,  c.  '23  ;  llohertcll. 
de  Conim.  Milit.  aptid  Gra'v.  Thes.  Anliq.  Rom,  torn.  x.  dc. 
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STI'PES  (Bot.)  the  base  of  a  frond,  or  a  species  of  stem 
passing  into  leaves,  or  not  distinct  from  the  leaf.  The  stem 
of  a  fungus  is  likewise  called  stipes  ;  and  also  the  thread  or 
slender  stalk  which  supports  the  pappus,  or  down,  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  .seed. 
STIFITA'TUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet   for  the  pappus,  or  down, 

elevated  on  a  stipe. 
STI'PTICA  (Med.)  vide  Styptics. 
Sri'¥'VjL.\  (Archieol.)  stubble  left  standing  in  the  field  after 

the  corn  is  taken  away. 
Stipula   (Bui.)  stipule;  a  scale  at  the  base  of  the  nascent 

jietioles,  or  peduncles,  as  in  the  Rose,  Apricot,  Peach,  (tc. 

Stipules  are  either  in  pairs  or  solitary,   lateral,  e.vtrafolia- 

ceuus,  intrafuliaceous,  caducous,  deciduous,  permanent,  'sessile 

adnate,  decurrent,  sheathing,  subulate,  lanceolate,  sagittate, 

serrate,  toothed,  cleft,  S;c. 
STIPUL.VTION  (Bol.)  the  situation  and  structure  of  the 

stipules. 
Stipulation  (Law)  is  in  the  Admiralty  the  same  as  rccocr. 

nizance  in  the  other  courts. 
STIPULA'TUS  (Bot.)  stipuled;  an  epithet  for  a  stem  having 

stipules  on  it. 
STI'llllUPS   (Mar.)  short  ropes,  having  their  upper  ends 

plaited,  and  nailed  round  the  yards,  and  eyes  made  in  their 

lower  ends,  through  which  the  horses  are  reeved,  to  keep 

them  parallel  to  the  vards. 
STI'TCHWOlir   (Bol)  the  Slellariu  of  Linna;us. 
SIT'VER  (Com.)  a  coin  in  Holland  equal  to  something  more 

than  a  penny  sterling,     [vide  Mouei/'] 
STO.\T  (Zoul.)  an  animal   of  the  weasel   tribe,  which  is  a 

variety  of  the  ermine,  or  the  Muslcta  erminea  of  Linna;us. 
STOCCA'DO   (Archicol.)  a  stab  or  thrust  with  a  weapon. 
STOCK  (JSIech.)  a  wooden  instrument  having  a  bit  fixed  in 

one  end,  and  a  pin  with  a  round  head  in  the  other,  which 

is  used  in  block-making  for  boring  holes. 

Stock  is  also  the  whole  of  the  wooden   part  of  different 
instruments,  as  of  a  gun,  &c. 
Stock  (Md.)  part  of  a  soldier's  dress  which  is  worn  round 

the  neck  instead  of  a  neckcloth. 
Stock   (Com.)  a  fund  raised  by  a  commercial  company  for 

the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  trade.     Stock,  in  book- 
keeping, denotes  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  books. 
Stock  and  Stovel  (Lnu<)  from  the  Saxon  j-co>;,  a  stick,  and 

fcovel,    fodder;  a  fine  for  any  one  who  is  taken    carrying 

away  slipiles  et  pabulum,  i.  e.  wood  and  fodder. 
Stock  of  an  Anchor  (Mar.)   vide  Anchor. 
STOCk-JO'BBER  (Com.)  one  who  deals  in  the  public  funds 

for  others. 
STO'CK-PURSE  (Mil.)  a  certain  saving  which  is  made  in 

a  corps,  and  applied  to  regimental  purposes. 
STOCKS  (Com.)   vide  Public  Funds. 
Stocks  {A]ar.)  a  frame  erected  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  or 

harbour,  whereon  to  build  shipping. 
.Stocks   (Lmv)    a   wooden   engine    to    confine    the   legs   of 

offenders,   which   every  vill  or  town  was  bound  to  furnish 

under  a  jienalt}'  of  .5s.  in  case  of  neglect. 
STOCK-SHAVE    (Mech.)    a    large   sharp    edged   cutting 

knife  used  in  block-making. 
STO'CK-TACKLE   (Mar.)  a  tackle  composed  of  a  single 

and  double  block. 
TO  .Stock  an  anchor  (Mar.)  to  fix  the  end   of  it  firmly  in 

the  stock. —  To  stoch-to  the  anchor  is  to  stow  it  by  means 

of  a  tackle  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  stock. 
STO'.'E    (Ant.)    foxl,   porticos  in   .Athens,  which  were  the 

resort   of    philosophers,    particularly    the    stoics.      [vide 

Stoic] 
S  TOE  BE  (Bot.)    s-o'/^i,    a  plant  growing  in   watery  places, 

which  was  so   called   from  s-n^i",   to  stuff,  because  it  was 

used  in   stuffing  of  cushions,  &c.     Dioscor.    I.  *,   c.  12; 

Suidas,  Sfc. 
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SoEBE,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Sytigenesia,  Order  .5  Polijgamia  segregata. 
Generic     Chnracler.       Cal.   common    roundish  ;    periaiitit 
partial,     one-flowered.  —  Con.  proper   one-petalled. — 
Stam.  filaments   five  ;    ant/ier  cylindrical. — PiST.  germ 
oblong;  sti/!e  filiform;  stigma  acule. — Per.  none  ;  seeds 
solitary  ;  receptacle  proper  naked. 
Species.     Plant  of  this  genus   are  shrubs  resembling  the 
heath. 
Stoebe  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Catnnanche,  the 
Centauren,  the  Poteriunt,   the   Serip/iium,  and  the   Serra- 
iiila. 
STOE'CH  AS  {Dot.)  s-oi'ji«?,  a  plant  so  called  from  some  islands 

of  the  same  name.     Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  31  ;  Plin.  1.  SI,  c   15. 
Stoechas,  ill  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  name  of  a  species  of 

the  Gnaplinliiim,  the  Lavandula,  and  the  Slaclieliua. 
STOE'RCKIA  (Dot.)  another  name  for  the  Dracccnn. 
STO'ICS  (Ant.)  5-iKino.,  a  sect  of  philosophers  so  called  from 
the  '^'xi,  or  porticos  at  Athens,  where  they  met  for  dis- 
cussion and  study.     They  denied  innate  ideas  and  the  im- 
materiality of  the   soul,  and   held   most   of  the   doctrines 
which  are  allied  to  atheism.     They  had  also  paradoxes  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  asserting  that  pain  is  no  evil;  that  a 
,  wise  man  is  free  from  all  perturbation  of  mind  ;  that  nothing 
can  happen   to  him  beyond  his  expectations ;  with  num- 
berless  others  of  a  similar  description,  which  have  been 
the  theme  of  ridicule  in  all  ages. 
STOKE'SIA  (But.)  a  plant  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 

Carthamus. 
STO'L A  ( .■int.)  a  long  robe  in  use  among  the  Roman  ladies, 
over  which  they  put  a  large   mantle,  or  cloak,   called   the 
pnllium.      [vide  PfiW^m] 
Stola    (Arc/ucol.)   a   royal   robe;  also   an    ornament  worn 

about  the  neck  of  a  priest,  &c. 
STOLE,  Groom  of  the  (Po'it.)  the  head  officer  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  a  king  or  prince. 
STOLO  (Dot.)  a  sucker,  or  shoot  from  the  root,  by  which  it 
may  be  propagated,  as  in  the  Violet,  Ranunculus  rcpens, 
and  most  shrubs. 
STO'MACACE  (Med.)  from  5-f««,  the  mouth,  and  ««,, 
evil ;  a  canker,  or  fetor  in  the  mouth,  accompanied  with  a 
bloody  discharge  from  the  gums. 
STO'MACII  (Anat.)  ^iij^v-x"',,  from  «-"f*--',  the  mouth,  signifies 
properly  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  but  is  now  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  this  viscus,  which  is  a  membranous, 
oblong,  i-ound  receptacle,  situated  in  the  epigastric  region, 
the  superior  orifice  of  which  is  termed  the  cardia,  and  the 
inferior  the  pylorus.  It  has  two  curvatures,  namely,  the 
great  curvature,  which  e.\tends  downwards,  and  the  small 
curvature,  which  is  between  the  two  orifices ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  three  coats,  namely,  the  outermost,  which  is  very 
firm;  the  muscular  coat,  which  is  very  thick;  and  the  in- 
nermost, which  is  villous.  The  arteries  of  the  stomach 
come  chiefly  from  the  crcliac  artery,  and  the  nerves,  which 
are  very  numerous  from  the  eighth  |)air,  and  the  intercostal 
nerves.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  to  receive  the  food  from 
the  oesophagus,  which  it  digests  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
vert the  nutritious  parts  into  chyle. — Iiijlammation  of  the 
stomach,  vide  Gastritis, 
STOMA'CHIA   passio  (Med.)   a  disorder   in    the   stomach 

which  creates  a  nausea,  or  aversion  to  food. 
STOMA'CHICS  (.Ufrf.)  medicines  which  strengthen  and  ex- 
cite the  action  of  the  stomach. 
STO'MACH-SKIN.S  (Vet.)  a  disease  in  young  fowls,  occa- 
sioned by  thin  skins  that  breed  in  their  stomachs. 
STO.M  A'TEUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Apodal  Order, 

having  the  head  compressed,  and  the  body  oval. 
STOMO'XYS   (Eut.)   a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Dipterous 
Order,  having  a  sucker  with  a  single-valved  sheath  •,feelers 
two,  and  antennce  setaceous. 
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STONE  (Mason.)  one  of  the  principal  materials  employed 
in  building,  which  is  distinguished  into — Fire-stone,  a  dry 
porous  stone  used  for  hearths  and  chinme3'S. — Purbeck- 
stone,  a  hard,  durable  stone  used  for  paving. — Rng-stone, 
a  bluish  stone  that  splits  very  easily. — Free-stone,  other- 
wise called  Portland-stone,  a  fine  white  stone  without  any 
veins,  that  is  very  soft  when  taken  out  of  the  quarries,  but 
hardens  with  time. — Russian-stone,  commonly  called  as- 
bestos, which  is  proof  against  fire;  to  which  may  be  added 
Alabaster,  and  marble  of  different  kinds,  &c. 
Stone  is  also  the  name  of  particular  stones  in  a  building, 
as  Keep  stone,  or  the  centre-stone  in  a  chimney-piece ; 
Key-stone,  the  middle  stone  of  an  arch,   [vide  Bridge,  ^'c] 

Stoke  (Com.)  a  weight  which  commonly  contains  14lbs.; 
but  of  meat  only  Slbs. 

STONE-BU'TTER  (Miii.)  a  sort  of  alum. 

STO'NE-COAL  (Min.)  the  Bitumen  oxygenntum  of  Lin- 
naeus, otherwise  called  mineral  carbon,  or  Kilkenuy-coal,  of 
a  slaty  texture  and  conchoidal  fracture. 

STO'NE-CHAT  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  Wagtail  tribe,  the 
JMiitacilla  rubico/a  of  Linna?us. 

STO'NE-CPiOP  (Bof.)  the  Sednm  acre  of  Linnaeus. 

STONE-F.VLCON  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  hawk  which  builds  her 
nest  in  rocks. 

STONES  (Min.)  a  genus  of  aggregate  earths,  which  resist 
fire,  and  are  generally  without  either  smell  or  taste. 

STOOLS  (AJar.)  small  channels  fixed  to  the  ship's  sides  to 
contain  the  dead  eyes  for  the  back-stays:  also  pieces  of 
plank  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  to  receive  the  birthing  of 
the  gallery. 

STOO'MIN'G  (Com)  the  putting  bags  of  herbs  or  other  in- 
gredients into  wine. 

TO  STOOP  (Falcon,)  is  said  of  a  hawk,  when,  being  upon 
the  wing,  she  bends  down  violentlj'  to  strike  her  prey. 

STOP  (Mas.)  a  term  used  by  violin  and  violincello  per- 
formers, to  denote  the  pressure  of  the  strings  by  which 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  finger-board. —  Stop 
of  an  organ,  a  collection  of  pipes  similar  in  tone  and 
quality,  which  run  through  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of 
the  compass  of  the  instrument. — Stops  are  distinguished 
into  the — Diapason  stop,  which  commands  the  whole  scale 
of  the  instrument. — Principal  stop,  which  holds  a  middle 
station  between  the  diapa.-on  and  the  fifteenth,  and  forms 
the  standard  for  tuning  the  other  stops. —  Twelfth  stop,  so 
called  because  it  is  tuned  twelve  notes  above  the  diapason, 
as  the — Fifteenth  slop  is  so  called  because  it  is  tuned  fifteen 
notes  higher  than  ihe  diapason. —  Trumpet  stop,  so  called 
as  it  is  imitative  of  the  trumpet,  as  the  cornet  slop,  flute 
stop,  and  bassoon  slop,  are  called  from  their  imitating  those 
instruments. 

TO  STOP  A  LEAK   (Mar.)  vide  Leak. 

STO'PPEll  the  Cable!  (Mar.)  the  order  to  put  stoppers  ou 
the  cable  to  prevent  it  from  running  out  of  the  ship  when 
riding  at  anchor. 

STO'PPER-BOLTS  (Mar.)  large  ring-bolts  driven  into  the 
deck  for  the  use  of  the  stoppers. 

STO'PPEKS  (Mar.)  short  pieces  of  rope,  which  are  usually 
knotted  at  one  or  both  ends,  for  suspending  any  weighty 
body,  retaining  a  cable,  shroud,  (Src,  as  the  stopper  of  the 
anchor  for  securing  it  to  the  bow ;  stoppers  for  the  cables, 
rigging,  &c. 

STO'PPLES  (.Mus.)  certain  plugs  with  which  the  ancients 
stopped  the  holes  of  a  flute,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
scale  of  sounds  to  some  particular  mode  or  genus. 

STORAX   (  Chem.)  another  name  for  the  gum  Benzoin. 

STORES,   Naval  (Mar.)  \\de  Naval. 

STORK  (Orn  )  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  crane  and  the 
heron,  which  are  all  included  under  the  genus  Ardea.  The 
stork  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  having  the 
orbits  naked. 
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Stohk  (Her.)  the  emblem  of  piety  and  grati- 
tude, is  a  frequent  bearing  in  coat  armour,  as 
ill  the  annexed  example,  "  He  beareth,  argent, 
a  storii  sable,  niembered  gules  ;"  the  coat  ar- 
mour of  the  famil)'  of  Starkey  in  Chesliire. 

TO  STORM  (Mil.)  to  make  a  violent  asault  on 
a  fortified  place. 

STO'IIY-POSTS  (Carpent.)  upright  timbers  disposed  in  the 
story  of  a  building,  for  supporting  the  superincumbent  part 
of  the  exterior  wall  by  means  of  a  beam  over  them. 

STORY-UOD  (Curpent.)  a  measure  used  in  staircasing,  in 
length  equal  to  the  height  of  a  story. 

STO'W'AGE  (Mai:)  the  general  disposition  of  the  several 
materials  contained  in  a  ship's  hold,  in  respect  to  their 
figure,  magnitude,  'S:c. 

STRABl'.S^IUS  (Med.)  squinting,  or  the  disease  in  the  eye 
which  causes  a  person  to  see  objects  in  an  oblique  manner, 
arranged  by  Cuilen  under  the  Class  Locales,  Order  Dysci- 
nesice. 

STRA'GGLERS  {Mil.)  soldiers  who  wander  from  the  line  of 
march. 

STRA'GULA  {Ant.)  a  name  for  the  coverings  of  the 
couches  on  which  the  ancients  reclined  at  their  entertain- 
ments. Apul.  Met.  1.  10  ;  Athen.  1.  5  :  Salinas,  in  Tertull. 
de  Pall.  p.  1 7.5. 

STR.\ICKS  {Gun.)  plates  of  iron,  which  serve  for  the 
rounds  of  the  wheels  of  a  gun  carriage. 

STRAIN  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  the  successive  parts  of  a 
composition  into  which  it  is  divided  by  double  bars. 

TO  STRAIN  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  catches 
at  any  thing.' 

STRAI'XING-PIECE  {Carpent.)  or  stndting-piece,  a  piece 
of  timber  acting  in  opposition  to  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces  at  its  extremities,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
their  nearer  approach  to  each  other. 

STRAIT  (Gei>g.)  or  straits,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  shut 
up  on  both  sides  by  lands,  and  affording  a  passage  between 
two  seas. 

STRAKE  {Mar.)  a  seam  between  two  planks  in  a  ship. 

STRAMONOI'DES  {Bot.)  and  Stramonium,  another  name 
for  the  Datura. 

STRAND  (Geog.)  a  high  shore  of  the  sea,  or  bank  of  a 
large  river. 

Stkand  {Mar.)  a  twist  of  a  rope. 

Stuand  n«(/ i//cfliK  {Law)  an  immunity  from  custom  and  all 
impositions  upon  goods  or  vessels  by  land  or  water.  Old. 
Nat.  lirrv.  I'iS  ;   1  hutit.  'il*. 

STRA'NDED  {Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship,  when  by  a 
tempest  or  otherwise  it  runs  aground  and  is  lost:  when 
applied  to  a  cable,  it  signifies  that  one  of  its  strands  is 
broken. 

STRAN(;A'L0IDES  {Med.)  hard  painful  tumours  in  the 
breast,  occasioned  by  milk. 

STRAN(iIC  SAIL  (Mar.)  an  unknown  or  an  enemy's  ship 
witliin  view. 

STRA'NGER  {Law)  signifies,  1.  One  born  out  of  the 
realm.  2.  One  who  is  not  privy  to  an  act,  as  a  stranger  to 
a  judgment,  i.  c.  one  whom  a  judgment  does  not  affect. 

STRA'NCJLES  ( /V^)  a  disease  in  horses,  attended  with  a 
running  at  the  nose. 

STRANGU'KY  {Med.)  s-payyKpi'a,  from  ff«v?,  a  drop,  and 
l^i■■,  urine  ;  a  disease  which  causes  the  urine  to  be  dis- 
charged with  pain  and  difficulty,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
tiimeil  iiitlinalion  to  make  water,      [vide  Ischuria'] 

STR.M'  (Carpent.)  an  iron  jjlate  jilaced  across  the  junction 
of  two  timbers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  together. 

Sth.M'  iMar.)  a  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  a  circular  wreath, 
generally  used  to  surround  the  body  of  a  block  :  but  an 
ir<in  strap  is  a  hoop  of  iron,  which  .iervcs  the  same  purpose 
in  lieu  of  a  rope. 
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Strap  (Mil.)  a  long  strip  of  worsted,  silk,  gold,  or  silTer 
which  is  worn  on  the  shoulder  that  has  no  epaulette. 

Strap  (But.)  vide  Ligula. 

STRAPPA'DO  (Mil.)  a  punishment  sometimes  inflicted  on 
foreign  soldiers,  by  hoisting  them  up  with  their  arms  tied 
behind  tlicm,  and  then  suddenly  letting  them  down  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  earth. 

STRAP-SHAPED  {Bot.)  vide  Ligulatus. 

STRASCI'NO  (Mus.)  a  grace  employed  in  vocal  music, 
which  consists  of  an  unequal  and  descending  motion,  and 
generally  includes  from  eight  to  twelve  notes. 

STRA'TA  (Min.)  beds  of  diff'erent  kinds  of  earthy  matter 
lying  one  over  another. 

STRATARl'THMETRY  (Mil.)  from  <-f«T05,  an  army, 
api«/AC5,  a  number,  and  /ifTfe,,  a  measure ;  the  art  of  draw- 
ing up  an  army,  or  any  given  number  of  men  in  any  geo- 
metrical figure  ;  also  of  expressing  the  number  of  men 
contained  in  such  a  figure  as  they  stand  in  order  of  battle^ 
eitlier  near  or  at  any  assigned  distance. 

STRA'TEGY  {Md.)  from  s-faro:,  an  army,  and  uyu,  to  lead; 
that  branch  of  the  military  science  which  teaches  how  to 
conduct  a  body  or  bodies  of  men  in  a  course  of  operations 
against  a  contending  enemy. 

STRA'THSPEY  (^1/(^4.)  the  name  of  a  lively  Scotch  dance, 
the  tune  of  which  is  generally  written  in  common  time. 

STRATIFICA'TION  {Cliem.)  putting  layers  of  dirterent 
substances  one  upon  another  in  a  crucible,  in  order  to 
calcine  a  metal,  as  "  To  stratify  gold  and  cement,"  i.  e.  to 
put  a  layer  of  cement,  then  a  plate  of  gold  alternately,  till 
the  crucible  is  full. 

STRATI'OTES  {Bot.)  i-panaTtic,  an  aquatic  plant  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  which  grew  on  the  surface  of 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  lived  without  a  root.  Dioscor.l.i, 
c.  102;  Plin.  1.  2'1,  c.  18. 

STnATiOTiis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
ne.irly  allied  to  the  Aloe,  which  is  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  names  of  the  Water  Aloe,  or  Water  Soldier. 

Stkatiotes  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Achillea, 
the  Hiiltnnia,  the  Hi/drncharis,  and  the  Pistia. 

STRATO'CRACY  (Polit.)  a  military  government,  or  that 
form  of  government  in  which  the  soldiery  bear  the  sway. 

.STRA'TOR  {.4nt.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  various 
officers;  namely,  1.  He  who  took  charge  of  the  horses 
furnished  by  the  provincials  for  the  public  service.  2.  He 
who  held  the  bridle  of  the  emperor's  horse  when  he 
mounted.  3.  The  surveyor  of  the  highways,  who  re- 
moved obstructions,  laid  bridges,  and  performed  various 
offices  on  the  roads  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  an  array. 
Veget.  1.2;  Symniach.  Epist.  ad  Thcodos. ;  Spartian.  in 
Carac.  c.  •!■ ;  Ammian.  1.  29,  c.  3  ;  Laz.  Comm,  lieip.  Rom. 
1.  4-,  c.  6 ;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom.  apiid  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq. 
Rom.  torn.  II,  p.  971. 

STRAW  {Mil.)  or  for  St rau<,  a  word  of  command  to  dis- 
miss dragoons  when  they  have  grounded  their  arms,  so 
that  they  may  be  ready  on  the  first  signal  given. 

STRA'VVIJERRY  (Bot.)  a  well-knowMi  garden  plant,  the 
Tragaria  of  Linnaius. — Strawberry-Spinach  or  Blite,  the 
Blitum. —  Strawberry-Tree,  the  Arbutus. 

STRAY  (Law)  a  beast  taken  wandering  from  its  pasture. 

STREAKS  {Mar.)  the  uniform  range  of  planks  on  the  bot- 
tom or  sides  of  a  ship. 

TO  STREAM  the  buoy  {Mar.)  vide  Buoy. 

STREAM-A'NCHOU   (Mar.)  \\de  Anchor. 

STREAM-CA'BLE  (Mar)  vide  Cable. 

STRE'AM-WORKS  {Min.)  certain  works  in  the  tin-mines, 
where  the  miners  follow  the  veins  of  metal  by  cutting 
trenches. 

STRE'AMER   {Mar.)  a  flag  or  pendant  in  a  ship. 

STRE'AMING  iHer.)  an  epithet  for  a  comet  sending  forth 
a  stream  of  light,     [vide  Cornet'^ 
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STRELI'TZES  (Mil.)  the  body-guards  of  the  Euiperoi-  of 
Russia. 

STRELl'TZIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentnndiia, 
Order  1  Moiiogt/nia  ;  so  called  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in 
honour  of  the  late  Dowager  Queen. 

Generic  Charncier.  C.'VL.  spa'he  uiiixrrsal,  one-leaved. — 
Cor.  irregular;  ncclan/  three-leaved. — STAM.Jilanwuts 
five;  anlhers  Vmeav. — Pisr.  i;enn  inferior;  .s/i/fe  filiform  ; 
stigmas  three,  awl-shaped. — Per.  capndc  subcoiiaceous,- 
oblong  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

STRE'.MMA  (Surg.)  a  strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts  about 
a  joint. 

.STREPITO'SO  {Miis  )  an  Italian  word  used  in  music  books 
to  denote  that  the  part  to  wliich  it  is  prefixed  must  be  per- 
formed in  an  impetuous  and  boisterous  style. 

STRE'PlTVSi  judicinlis  (inn)  the  circumstances  of  noise, 
crowd,  and  other  formalities  at  a  trial  in  a  public  court  of 
justice. 

STRE'PTIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  li  Dicli/- 
namin.  Order  2  Aiigiospennia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled.  —  Sta^i.  Jilaments  four;  nnfhers  round. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  st^le  length  of  the  tube;  stigma  large. — 
Per.  drupe  dry;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Sircplium  aspcrum,  a 
woody  perennial,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

STRESS  nf  ii-enther  {Mar.)  foul  weather  at  sea. 

TO  STRETCH  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  which  proceeds  nilh 
a  great  quantity  of  sail,  in  distinction  from  standing,  which 
denotes  a  moderate  quantity  of  sail.  —  To  stretch  is  also 
used  in  other  phrases,  as  "  To  stretch  along  a  brace,  &c." 
to  lay  it  along  in  readiness  for  a  number  of  men  to  lay  hold 
of  it.  "  Stretch  out  fore  and  aft,''  the  order  to  the  boat's 
crew  in  rowing,  to  bend  and  fall  back  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  take  longer  hold  of  the  water  with  the  oar,  and 
thereby  give  the  boat  the  greater  velocity. 

STRE'TCHERS  [Mar.)  a  sort  of  staves  fi.xed  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  for  the  rowers  to  place  their  feet 
against. 

STIIE'TCHING  Course  {Mason.)  a  course  of  stones  or 
bricks  in  walling,  laid  lengthwise  in  a  horizontal  line,  pa- 
rallel to  the  face  of  a  wall,  in  distinction  from  the  headir,g 
course,  where  the  breadth  of  the  stones  or  bricks  are  laid 
in  a  straight  line,  parallel  to  the  face  of  a  wall. 

STRl'.E  {Arc/'it.)  the  fillets  which  separate  tlie  furrows  or 
grooves  of  fluted  columns. 

STRI.V'TUS  (Dot.)  striate  or  streaked,  an  epithet  t'or  a  stalk 
or  stem  tcor.jd  with  superficial  lines. 

STRI'CTUUE  [Med.)  the  diminution  or  contraction  of  any 
tube  or  channel  of  the  body,  as  the  o:sophagus,  intestines, 
urethra,  vagina,  &c.  Strictures  arc  either  organical  or 
spasmodic. 

STRI'CTUS  [Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem,  culm,  branch, 
leaf,  and  peduncle,  which  is  altogether  perpendicular,  with- 
out bending. 

STRI'DOR  thntiiim  (Med.)  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

STRrG.\  (Bot.)  a  stiff,  flat  bnstle. 

STRIGI'LIS  (Anl.)  an  instrument  for  scraping  off  the  sweat 
during  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients. 

STRIGO'SUS  (Bot.)  CM  epithet  I'or  a  leaf  set  with  striga;. 

STRIKE  (Com.)  an  English  corn  measure  equal  to  two 
bushels. 

TO  Stuike  {Mar.)to  lower  or  let  down  any  thing,  as  to  strike 
tlie  ensign,  or  topsails,  in  saluting ;  to  ilrike  the  yards, 
topmasts,  itc.  in  tempestuous  weather. 

TO  Stiuke  also  implies  to  run  ashore,  or  beat  upon  the 
ground  in  passing  over  a  bank,  or  shallow ;  nnd  to  ft rihu 
soundings,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  with  the  hand. 
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TO  Strikr  a  tent  (Mi/.)  to  loosen  the  cords  of  a  tent  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  it. 

STRING  (Mar.)  the  highest  range  of  plank  in  a  ship's 
ceiling. 

TO  STRIP  the  masts  (Mar.)  to  unrig  a  ship,  or  deprive  the 
masts  of  tliLir  niaehinerj'  and  furniture. 

STRIX  (Ornilli.)  a  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order  Accipitres, 
having  the  bill  hooked  ;  cere  none  ;  nostrils  oblong ;  head 
auricles  and  eyes  large;  tongue  bifid. 

Spcciei.  Birds  of  this  tribe  are  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Owl,  and  arc  distinguished  into  those 
which  have  ears,  and  those  which  have  none. 

STRO'BILU.S  (Bot.)  a  strobile;  a  pericarp  made  up  of  scales 
that  are  imbricate,  or  lie  over  each  other,  from  an  anient 
contracted,  or  squeezed  together  in  a  state  of  maturit}',  as 
in  the  fruit  of  the  Magnolia,      [vide  Cim.?] 

STRO'BU.S  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Pine. 

S'J'R0'K.4.L  (Mech.)  an  iron  instrument  used  in  making  of 
glass. 

STROKE  (Mar.)  a  single  sweep  of  the  oars  in  rowing. 

STR'OKES.M.'VN  (Mar.)  the  person  who  rows  the  aftmost 
oar  in  a  boat. 

STRO'.MBUS  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermrs,  Or- 
der Testacea,  the  animal  of  wiiieh  is  a  Limax ;  shell  uni- 
valve, spiral ;  aperture  much  dilated. 

STRO'NGYLUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Intcstina,  the  body  of  which  is  round,  long,  pellu- 
cid, and  glabrous. 

STI10'NTI.\  (Min.)  a  genus  of  Ponderous  Earths,  consist- 
ing of  strontian  earth,  combined  with  acids.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  was  first  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Stron- 
tian in  Argyleshire.  It  separates  from  a  saturated  solution 
in  nitric  acid,  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  crystals  ;  is  totally 
soluble  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  with  elFervescence ; 
does  not  melt  in  a  strong  heat,  but  discovers  a  bright 
phosphorescent  light. 

STRO'PHE  (Poet.)  ?-fc(p,,  the  first  of  the  three  members  of 
a  Greek  Lyric  poem,  in  distinction  from  the  anlistrophe 
and  the  epode.     [vide  Antistrophe'] 

STUO'PHICUS  (Mus.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  notes 
used  in  the  middle  ages. 

STRO'PHULUS  (Med.)  a  papulous  eruption  peculiar  to 
infants,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  forms. 

STROUDS  (Mar.)  the  several  twists  at  the  end  of  a  cable 
or  rope. 

STRU'^IA  (^1/('rf)  a  term  applied  bj' some  authors  to  .'cro- 
phuhi,  and  by  others  to  an  induration  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
which  is  endemial  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol. 

STRL'MPFI.V  yKot  )  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  Rosemary- 
tribe. 

STRU'THI.A.  (But.)  a  species  of  the  Gnidia  of  Linnwus. 

STRU'TMIO  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,  Order  GaUincc, 
liaving  the  /;///  sub-conic ;  nostrils  oval ;  xi:ings  short,  unfit 
for  flying  ifeet  formed  for  running.  This  bird  is  well  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  the  Ostrich. 

STRU'THK)LA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  the  Pa.--seri,;a. 

STRUTHIO'PTERIS  (Jiot.)  a  species  of  the  Osmunda  of 
Linnaeus. 

STRU'THIUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Gypsophila  of  Linn;cus. 

STRY'CHNOS  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  .5  Penlandria, 
Order  1  Alonogi/nia. 

Generic  Charactrr.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Cot;,  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filament's  five;  anthers  simple. — PisT. 
germ  roundish  ;  ;tj/le  simple  ;  stigma  thickish.  —  Per. 
bern/  brittle  ;  seeds  orbicular. 
Species.  Tlie  species  are  trees,  as  ihe  —  Strijclinos  nu.:  vo- 
mica, Nnx  vomica,  seu  Caniram.- — Strijchni:s,  Clematis, 
Modira-Caniram,  seu  Lignum  colubrinum.  Bauli.  Pin.; 
Fork.  Theat  ;  Raii  Hist.  S;c. 
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STU'ARTIA  (Bnl.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \6  Moiiadelphia, 
Order  G  Polyandria. 

Generic  Cliaracter.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  petals 
five.  —  Stam.  Jilamenls  numerous;  anthers  rounilish. — 
TlST.germ  roundish;  sti/le  simple;  stigma  five- cleft. — 
PcR.^^oJHf  juiceless;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs. 

STU'CCO  (Archlt.)  a  conijiosition  of  lime  and  marble  pow- 
dered very  fine,  and  employed  iu  making  various  orna- 
ments. 

STUD  (Man.)  a  stock  of  breeding  mares. 

Stud  [Cnrpcnt.)  vide  Studs. 

TO  Stud  (Mech.)  to  ornament  with  studs,  or  knobs. 

STU'DDINLi-S.AILS  (.Mar.)  in  French  bonneltes ;  certain 
iight  sails  extended  in  moderate  breezes  beyond  the  skirts 
of  the  principal  sails,  where  they  appear  as  wings  to  the 
yard-arms. 

StUDDING-SAl'L-ROOMS  [Mar.)  long  poles  sliding 
through  boom-irons  at  the  e.Ktremities  of  the  yards,  and 
used  to  spread  the  studding-sails. 

ST(JDi>  (Carpenl.)  the  posts  or  quarters  in  partition-walls, 
placed  eleven  or  twelve  inches  distant. 

STU'D-WORK  {Maso]t.)  lirlck-jwgghig  ;  a  wall  built  between 
studs,  or  quarters. 

STUFF  (Carpcnt.)  a  general  term  for  the  wood  on  wliich 
carpenters  and  joiners  work. 

Stuff  [JSIar.)  any  composition  or  melted  mass  used  to  pay 
or  smear  the  sides  of  ships,  Ac. 

STU'PPA  (iMed.)  a  ."omentation. 

STU'RGEON  [Ich.)  the  Acipenser  oi\Am\st\i&;  a  large  kind 
of  fish  which  inhabit  the  sea,  but  ascend  rivei's  annually. 
The  flesh  of  all  the  species  is  remarkably  delicious ;  from 
the  roe  is  made  caviare,  and  from  the  sounds  and  muscular 
parts  is  made  isinglass.  The  females  among  the  sturgeon 
are  larger  than  the  males. 

STU'RNUS  (6Vh.)  the  Stare,  or  Starling;  a  genus  of  Birds, 
Order  I'asscres,  having  the  bill  subulate,  angular,  and  de- 
pressed ;  nostrils  surrounded  with  a  prominent  rim ;  tungiie 
notched. 

STY'GIA  (Chem)  from  St'jx,  a  fabulous  river  of  hell ;  a 
water  made  from  corrosive  sublimate,  so  called  from  its 
supposed  poisonous  qualities. 

STYLE  (lihet.)  the  |)articular  manner  of  expressing  one's 
sentiments,  which  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  or  as  a  general  property  of  composition  :  hence 
the  rich  or  the  poor  style,  the  sublime  or  the  mean  style, 
&c.  This  term  has  been  derived  from  the  stylus,  or  bodkin 
with  which  the  Romans  wrote  on  tablets  of  wax. 

Stylk  (Dial.)  a  line  whose  shadow  on  the  plane  of  the  dial 
shows  the  true  hour-line,  and  is  the  upper  edge  of  the 
gnomon,  or  needle. 

Style  (Chron.)  a  particular  mclhod  of  reckoning  the  yt^f"') 
which  is  distinguished  into  the  Old  and  New  Style,  [vide 
Chroni.logif] 

Style  (Archit.)  a  particular  mode  of  erecting  buildings,  in 
application  to  the  inventions  of  the  moderns,  as  the  Gothic 
Style,  the  Saxon  Style,  <:v-c.     [vide  Architecture'] 

STYLE'PHOKUo  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes,  having  the  ei/es 
pedunculated;  .'■7ioiit  lengthened;  hod  1/ very  long;  pectoral 
Jiiis  small ;  durtal  as  long  as  the  back ;  caudal  short  with 
spirous  rays. 

STYLI'SCUS  (Surg.)  from  s-K^o;,  a  bodkin ;  a  tent  made  in 
the  form  of  a  bodkin. 

ST'YLO  (Anat  )  a  term  used  in  composition  to  denote  sqvcral 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  as  the  stijlo-ccralo-hyoidcHs,  styloglossus, 
sti/lopharimirus,  S(C. 

STYEOBA'iT-:  (Archit.)  the  Greek  term  for  the  foot  of  a 
colunm,  now  called  the  pedestal. 

STYLOS A'N'i  I  lES  (But.)  a  species  of  the  llcdysarum. 
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STY'LUS  (Aid.)  a  sort  of  bodkin  used  by  the  Romans  in 
writing  upon  plates  of  lead,  or  tablets  covered  with  wax. 
The  stylus  was  pointed  at  one  end  for  writing,  and  flatted 
at  the  other  like  a  spatula  for  erasures,  whence  the  phrase 
vcrtere  stylum,  i.e.  to  turn  the  style,  signifying  to  make 
corrections.  Cic.  Verr.  act.  2,  c.  -11  ;  Horat.  1.  1,  sat.  10; 
Flin.  1.  3t,  c.  14 ;  Isidor.  1.  G,  c.  9. 

Stylus  (Bot.)  the  style ;  the  columnar  portion  of  the  pistil 
connecting  the  stigma  with  the  germ.  The  style  is  distin- 
guished, as  to  its  figure,  into  capillari/,  jiUfurm,  cijlindric, 
subulate,  clavate ;  and,  as  to  its  situation,  into  the  erect, 
declinrd  or  bending  doivn,  ascending  or  bending  up.  It  is 
called  sometimes  in  English  the  shaft.     Qvide  I'istil'] 

STY'MATA  (Med.)  a  violent  erection  of  the  penis  accom- 
panied with  a  bloody  discharge. 

STY'iMM.Y  (Chem.)  the  thick  mass  which  remains  after  the 
steeping  of  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  and  pressing  out  the  oil. 

STYPTE'illA  (Mill.)  Alum,  so  called  from  its  styptic 
quality. 

STY'PTICS  (Med.)  from  fJp^s  to  bind;  substances  wliich 
have  the  property  of  binding. 

STYRACI'FLUA  (fV/em.)  Liquid  Storax. 

STY'ilAX  (Bot.)  from  f^^^H,  the  point  of  a  spear;  an  aro- 
matic tree  so  called  from  the  arrows  which  were  made  of 
its  wood :  it  yielded  a  gum,  from  which  ointments  were 
prepared  by  the  ancients.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9, 
c.  6;  Strab.  1.  12;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  89;  Plin.  1.  12,  c.  25; 
Ilesychius ;    Siiidas. 

Styiiax,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  JO 
Decandria,  Order  1  Munogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cm,,  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  oblong. —  PisT. 
germ  superior;  stigma  truncate. — Per.  £/;My;e  roundish; 
seeds  nuts,  one  or  two. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  which  are  trees,  and  distin- 
guished in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Storax,  yield  a 
resinous  gum  of  the  same  name,  as  the  —  !ityrn.v 
ojpcinale.  Officinal  Storax. —  Styrax  benzoin,  Beiigui, 
Benzoin,  seu  Benjamin,  Sec.  Benzoin  Storax,  or  Ben- 
jamin Tree. 
Styrax  is  also  the  name  of  the  Liquid  Ambar. 

SUB  (Gram.)  a  preposition  used  frequently  in  composition  to 
denote  inferiority'  of  situation  or  rank,  or  diminution  of 
quality,  &c.  as  subaltern,  subclavian,  &c. 

Sun  (Chem.)  vide  Salts. 

SUBACAU'LIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  signifying  almost  without  a 
stem. 

SUBA'CETATE  o/"co/)7Jcr  (Chem.)  another  name  for  Ver- 
digris. 

SUBA'CTION  (Med.)  the  working  or  softening  of  plasters. 

SIJ'BADAR  (Pulit.)  the  governor  of  a  jirovince. 

SUBALA'RIS  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  vein  of  the  armpit. 

SU'B.'VLTERNpo;;o4w/o»4' (Z/Oif.)  sucii  as  agree  in  quality 
but  differ  in  quantity,  as  "  Every  triangle  is  right-angled; 
"  Some  triangles  are  right-angled."       [vide  Lorricl 

SUBALTERNS  (/>///.)  or  subattern  <JJicers ;  all  olficers  under 
the  rank  of  major,  which  are  technically  considered  as  su- 
ballern,  being  subject  to  the  word  of  command  given  by 
one  person. 

SUBARiMA'LE  (Ant.)  a  tliiek  clothing  worn  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  under  tlieir  armour,  to  protect  the  body  from  the 
effects  of  its  weight.  Treb.  Pollio  Claud,  c.  M;  Spartian. 
Sever,  c.  6;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  c.  13;  Turneb.  Adv.  I.  I85 
c.  19. 

SUB-BRIG  ADIE'R  (Mil.)  an  officer  in  the  old  horse  guards, 
who  ranked  as  a  cornet. 

SUBCA'RBONATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  the  base,  as  the  subcarb.nale  of  potash,  of  iron, 
&c. 

SUBCARTILAGI'NEUM  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  hypo- 
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chondrium,  or  that  part  of  the  body  wlilcli  lies  under  the 
cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs. 

SUBCHA'NTEIl  (Ecc.)  an  officer  in  a  cathedral  church  who 
officiates  for  the  chanter  in  his  absence. 

SUBC'LA'VIAN  (Anat.)  from  sidj,  under,  and  cluvis,  a  key, 
because  the  clavicles  were  supposed  to  resemble  a  kev  in 
form ;  an  epithet  for  two  arteries  and  a  vein. — The  subcla- 
vian artcrici;,  rii^lit  and  ItJ't,  proceed  under  the  clavicles, 
and  give  otf  in  their  course  the  niammar)',  cervical,  verte- 
bral, and  superior  intercostal  arteries. — The  iubclaviaii  vein 
receives  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  runs  into 
the  vena  cava  superior. 

SVBChA'VWS  (Aiiaf.)  from  sijj,  under,  and  clavicula,  the 
clavicle;  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  situated  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thorax,  which  pulls  the  clavicle  downwards  and 
forwards.. 

SUBC()'NTRARY;)Oi/<!o«  (Geom.)  is  when  two  similar  tri- 
angles are  so  situated  as  to  have  the  angle  at  the  vertex 
common,  and  yet  their  bases  not  parallel,  [vide  Conic 
Sections'] 

SuBCOSTRARY  propositions  (Lnsr.)  such  as  agree  in  quantity 
but  ditfer  in  qualit}',  as  "  Some  men  are  wise ; "'  "  Some 
men  are  not  wise."      [vide  Lntric'] 

SUBCORDA'TUS  (Bot.)  subcordate,  or  somewhat  heart- 
shaped. 

SUBCRUR.E'I  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  two  little  muscular 
slips  of  flesh  usually  found  under  the  crttneus. 

SUBCUTA'NEOUSa/a/irfi  [Anat.)  sebaceous  glands  usually 
lying  under  the  skin. 

SUBDEA'CON  {Ecc.)  an  ancient  officer  in  the  church  who 
used  to  wait  on  the  deacon. 

SUBDE'LEG.^TE  (Lnri)  a  judge  appointed  under  another, 
to  act  as  his  deputy. 

SUBDIVrSION  {Lit.)  the  parts  into  which  a  division  is 
formed. 

SUBDO'.AIINANT  (3/«j.)  the  name  given  by  some  theorists 
to  the  fourth  note  of  an}-  mode  or  key,  because  the  domi- 
nant, or  fifth,  is  immediately  above  it. 

SUBDU'CTION  {Arilli.)  the  same  as  Subtraction. 

SUBDU'PLE  ratio  {Math.)  is  when  any  number  or  quantity 
is  the  half  of  another,  or  contained  twice  in  it ;  thus  3  is 
said  to  be  the  subduple  of  6. 

SUBDU'FLICATE  ratio  {Math.)  of  any  two  quantities,  is 
the  ratio  of  their  square  roots  ;  thus  of  the  quantities  a  and 
I  the  subduplicate  ratio  is  that  of  V«  to  ^b,  as  the  dupli- 
cate ratio  is  that  of  a'^  to  h-. 

SU'BEIl  {Bot.)  from  the  Greek  ruip;  j,  which  signifies  a  skin, 
because  the  bark  of  the  oak,  whicli  is  its  skin,  was  used  in 
the  making  of  clothing.    Plin.  1.  16,  c.  S  ;  Siiitl.  Hesychiiis. 

SuBER,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Qucrcus  suber,  or  Cork- 
tree. 

SU'BERIC  acid  (Chem.)  the  acid  procured  from  the  cork. 

SUBKRO'SUS  {Bot.)  a  little  eaten  or  gnawn. 

SUBGLOBO'SUS  {Bot.)  rather  globose. 

SL'B.llXT  (Log.)  one  of  the  three  terms  of  a  proposition, 
[vide  Logic'\ 

SUBJECTS  {Polit.)  all  members  of  a  kingdom  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  king,  as  supreme. 

SUBIXFEUDA'TION  {Lars:)  the  granting  of  lands  by  infe- 
rior lords  to  their  dependants,  to  be  held  by  themselves  by 
feudal  tenure. 

SU'BITO  {Mas.)  an  Italian  term  in  music  books  for  quick 
and  nimble. 

SUBJU'XCTIVE  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  a  mood  having 
some  condition  annexed  to  the  affirmation. 

SUBLAP.SA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  professing  Christians, 
who  maintain  that  God's  decree  of  reprobation  was  made 
after  the  fall  of  Adam. 

SUB-LIEUTE'NAXT  {Mar.)  another  name  for  a  second 
lieutenant. 
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SUBLIGA'CULUM  {Surg.)  a  sort  of  truss  used  in  case  of 
ruptures. 

SUBLmAME'iNTUM(Me(^.)  the  pendulous  substance  which 
floats  in  urine. 

SU'BLIMATE  (Chem.)  signifies  generally  any  substance  pro- 
cured by  the  process  of  sublimation,  but  is  aiiplied  parti- 
cularly to  the  sublimate  of  mcrcurt/,  or  o.xijmuriate  of  mer- 
cury,an  extremely  acrid  and  violently  poisonous  preparation, 
procured  by  boiling  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  and  muviatc 
of  soda,  in  given  proportions,  together,  and  then  sub- 
liming them  in  a  glass  cucurbit,  increasing  the  heat  gra- 
dual I  v. 

Sl^BLLMA'TION  {Chem.)  a  chemical  process,  whicii  diifers 
from  evaporation  only  in  this,  that  it  is  confined  to  solid 
substances.  If  the  subliming  matter  concretes  into  a  solid 
hard  mass  it  is  called  a  .uiblimale  ;  if  into  a  powdery  form, 
Jlouers.  The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation  are  mer- 
cury, alkaline  salts,  neutral  salts,  sulphur,  &c. 

SUBLI.MATO'RIUM  (Cliem.)  a  subliming  vessel. 

SUBLI'.MIS  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  muscles  called  the 
FIc.ior  brevis  digitorum,  and  Flexor  subliniis  per/hratm. 

SUBLl'XGUAL  glands  {Anat.)  glands  which  are  situated 
under  the  tongue,  and  secrete  saliva. 

SUBLI'TION  '{Paint.)  the  laying  the  ground  colour  under 
the  perfect  colour. 

SUB^IARI'NE  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is  under  the 
sea  or  water,  as  a  submarine  explosion,  or  submarine  navi- 
gation. 

SUBME'DIANT  {Mus.)  the  appellation  given  to  the  sixth 
note  of  the  key,  or  the  middle  note  betu-fen  the  octave  and 
the  subdominant. 

SUBME'RSION  {Med.)  drowning. 

SUB.MU'LTII'LE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  a  number  or  quan- 
tity which  is  contained  in  another  number  or  quaiuity  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  exact!}' ;  thus  4'  is  the  subinultipla 
of  '2i. 

Suci'ivLTirLE  proportion  (Math.)  the  reverse  of  multiple  pro- 
portion. 

SUBXERVA'RE  {Archecol.)  to  hamstring;  a  punishment 
formerly  inflicted  on  lewd  women. 

SUBNO'RMAL  (.Math.)  or  subpcrprndicular  ;  the  distance 
upon  the  axis  between  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  and  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  curve  or  its  tangent. 

SUBORNA'TION  (Lrrnt)  a  secret  or  underlumd  prepaiiag, 
instructing,  and  bringing  forward  a  witness;  whence  sub- 
ornation of  perjury  is  the  corrupt  alluring  to  perjury'. 

SUBOVA'TUS  (I'loi.)  almost  or  nearly  ovate. 

SUBPCE'N.A.  (inrr)  a  writ  to  call  a  man  under  the  degree 
of  peerage  into  chancery,  in  such  cases  only  where  the 
conmion  law  fnils,  and  has  made  no  provision :  it  is  so^ 
named  from  the  v.ords  in  the  writ,  which  charge  the  party 
to  appear  at  the  day  and  place  assigned,  .■ivb  pcrna  centum 
librarum,  i.  e.  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  summoning  wit- 
nesses in  other  courts.  Cronipt.  Juris,  iij ;  West.  Syvibol. 
par.  y. 

SLTS-RE.V'DER  (Law)  an  under  reader  in  the  inns  of  court, 
who  reads  the  texts  of  law  the  reader  is  to  discourse  upon. 

SUBROGATION  (Z-nir)  in  the  civil  law,  the  putting  an- 
other jjcrson  in  the  place  and  right  of  him  who  is  the 
proper  creditor. 

SUBSCAEULA'RIS  (Anat.)  the  name  of  the  muscle  which 
serves  to  roll  the  arm  inwards. 

SUBSCRI'PTION  (Com.)  a  practice  among  publishers,  of 
offering  particular  advantages  to  sucii  of  the  trade  as  sub- 
scribe to,  or  engage  to  take,  a  certain  number  of  copies  of 
a  new  work. 

Subscription   (Ecc.)  the  solemn  testifying  one's  assent   to 
the  articles  of  any  church,  by  taking  an  oath,  and  sub- 
scribing one's  name   thereto,   as   occasion   require.; :    this 
3  s  2 
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term  is  particularly  apjjlied  to  such  as  are  called  upon  to 
subscribe  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

SUIJSE'.MITONE  {Mus.)  an  appellation  given  to  the  sharp 
seventh  or  ;-ensible  of  any  key. 

SUBSI'DIAUY  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  troops  of  one  nation 
wiio  serve  another  for  a  given  sum,  or  subsidy. 

SU'BSIDY  (Pu/it.)  an  aid  or  tax  granted  by  parliament  to 
the  king  upon  any  urgent  occasion,  and  imposed  upon  tiie 
subjects,  according  to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  and  goods. 
SuBsinY  also  denotes  money  given  to  a  foreign  power  to 
enable  it  to  carrv  on  a  war. 

SU13SI'STENCE-,\i6NEY_(M//.)  the  name  for  the  money 
given  to  soldiers  for  their  immediate  support. 

SU'BSTANTI\'E  {Gram.)  another  name  for  a  noun  which 
denotes  the  absolute  being  of  a  thing,  and  which,  joined  to 
a  veib,  makes  a  perfect  sentence. 

SU'BSTiTUTE  (Lnw)  signifies  generally  ope  placed  by  an- 
other to  act  with  delegated  power. 

Substitute  (Mil.)  a  person  who  voluntarily  offers  to  serve 
in  the  militia,  in  the  room  of  another  that  has  been  chosen 
by  ballot. 

SUBSTITU'TION  (Algcb.)  the  putting  in  the  room  of  any 
quantify  of  an  equation  some  other  quantity  which  is  equal, 
but  ex))ressed  after  another  manner. 

SUBSTY'L.AR  line  {Dial.)  that  line  on  the  plane  of  a  dial 
over  which  the  style  stands  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

SUBSU'LTUS  trndinum  (Med.)  weak  convulsive  motions,  cr 
twitchings  of  the  tendons,  mostly  of  the  hands,  and  gene- 
rally observed  in  the  extreme  stages  of  a  putrid  fever. 

SUBSUPIlAPA'llTICULAll  (Mai/,.)  an  epithet  for  a  pro- 
portion which  is  contrary  to  the  supraparticular. 

SUBT.A'NGKNT  {Grum.)  the  line  in  any  curve  that  deter- 
mines the  intersection  of  a  tangent  with  the  axis,  or  that 
determines  the  point  where  the  tangent  cuts  the  axis  pro- 
longed. 

SUBTi^yNSE  of  nn  arc  (Gcuni.)  or  <if  an  airj^Ic  ;  the  right 
line  by  which  it  is  subtended. 

SUBTK'A'CTION  (Aril/i.)  or  siihst  ran  ion,  the  taking  of  one 
number  or  quantity  from  another,  which  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  character  of  minus,  thus  — .  The  quantity 
to  be  subtracted  is  called  the  snhlrahend ;  that  from  which 
it  is  to  be  taken  the  minuend ;  and  what  remains  after  the 
subtraction  the  dijfercnce. —  Siibtniclion  of  iv/i>i!e  numbers 
is  the  reverse  of  addition. — Subtraction  of  decimals  is  per- 
formed as  in  whole  numbers,  only  observing  to  set  t!ie 
numbers  of  each  kind  one  under  the  other. — Subtructinn  (if 
vulgar  fracli'nis  is  performed  by  reducing  the  two  fractions 
to  a  common  denominator,  and  then  subtracting  the  le.ss 
numerator  from  the  greater. 

SuBTit,\CTioN  (.llgc/j.)  is  performed  by  conceiving  all  the 
quantities  of  the  lower  line  to  be  changed,  and  then  adding 
them  together,  as  in  addition,      [vide  Algebra] 

SU'BTIIAHEND  [Arilh.)  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted. 

SUBTRI'PLE  {Math.)  is  whon  one  quantity  is  the  third  of 
another, 

SUBTIU'PLICATE  ratio  {Math.)  the  ratio  of  the  cube 
roots. 

SUBU'BEilES  {Med.)  a  term.applied  by  some  writers  to  in- 
fants that  are  at  the  breast,  in  distinction  from  the  exubcrcs, 
or  those  that  arc  weaned. 

SUBULA'RIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Telrady- 
ninnia.  Order  1   Siliculosn. 

Ge:icric  Character.  Cai..  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Con. 
four-petalled. — Htam.  Jilamc'its  six;  anther.'!  simple. — 
ViHT.  crcriu  ovate;  .sli/le  shorter  than  the  silicic ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  silicic  ovate;  seeds  very  minute. 
Specie.^.  The  single  species  is  the  Subularia  arjiialica, 
Ali/ssum,  sen  Graminifolin,  Sfc. 

SUBUL.-VTUS  {/Jo<  )  subulate,  or  ;iwlshaped  ;  an  cpilliet 
for  different  [uirls  of  plants. 


SUCCA'GO  (Med.)  a  rob  or  conserve  of  fruit. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM  (iVt'rf.)  a  medicine  substituted  for  others. 

SUCCE'DENT  houses  (AUrol.)  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and 
eleventh  ;  so  termed  because  they  follow  or  succeed  angles 
in  a  figure  of  the  heavens,  yet  not  so  much  in  order  as  in 
dignity  and  condition. 

SUCCE'NTOIl  (Mas.)  one  who  sings  the  bass,  or  lowest 
part  in  a  concert  of  music. 

SUCCENTUHI.VTI  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  pyramidal 
muscles  of  the  belly. —  Succeuturiali  rencs,  two  glands  lying 
just  above  the  kidnies. 

SUCCE'S.SION  of  the  signs  (Astron.)  that  order  in  which 
they  are  commonly  reckoned,  as  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
&c.     [[vide  Cunscquentia  and  Antectdentia'] 

SU'CCINATE  (Client.)  a  name  for  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  succinic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the 
sticcinate  of  pota.sh,  succinate  of  co/.'per,  &c. 

SUCCI'NGENS  ?»(;mi;v7n«  (Anat.)   the  diaphragm. 

SUCCI'NIC  acid  (Cheni.)  an  acid  drawn  from  amber  by  sub- 
limation in  a  gentle  heat. 

SU'CCINUiVI  (Min.)  amber,  a  genus  of  minerals  of  the 
Inflammable  Order,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  transparent, 
shining  intenuilly,  tough,  and  brittle,  strongly  attractive 
when  rubbed  or  heated,  and  yielding  an  acid  by  distilla- 
tion. Specific  gravity  from  l-OTS  to  l-OSj. —  Succinum 
griseum.  ambergris. 

SUCCrS.\   (Bot.)  the  Scabiosa  succisa  of  Linnaeus. 

SUCCl  SCORBU'TICl  (Bot.)  the  juice  of  the  English 
hcurvy  (Jrass. 

SUCCOR Y-HA'\VKWEED  (Bot.)  the  Cre/ws  of  Linna-us. 

SLl'CCOTRINE  ALOES  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  aloes  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  the  Aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnxus.  It  is  in 
some  degree  pellucid. 

SU'CCUBUS  (Med.)  Viie  Incuhus. 

SU'CCULA  (Mich.)  a  bare  axis  or  cylinder  with  staves  in 
it,   to  move  it  round  with  a  tvmpanum. 

SUCCULE'NT^'E  {Bot.)  the'name  of  the  forty-sixth  Order 
in  Linnxus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  thirteenth  in  his  Na- 
tural Orders. 

SUCCULE'NTUS  (Bot.)  succulent,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
that  is  lull  of  juice  ;  it  is  applied  also  to  the  drupe,  as  in 
the  plum  or  peach,  in  distinction  from  the  .'iiccn,  or  drij,  as 
in  the  :ilinond. 

SU'CCUS  {Med.)  a  term  frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
extracted  juice  of  different  plants,  as  the  succus  Acacicc 
I'crce,  and  ■■uccus  Glijcorrhiz<r,   Spanish  Liquorice,  <S.-c. 

SL'CCUSSA'TION  (Med.)  ov  succussion,  such  a  shaking  of 
the  nervous  parts  as  is  procured  by  strong  stimuli. 

SU'CKER   (Bot.)  vide  Siolo. 

Sucker  (Mecli)  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  piston  in  a 
common  pump. 

SucKKii  (Ich.)  the  Cycloplerus  of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of  fish  so 
called  from  the  fleshy  muscular  substance  under  the  ven- 
tr.il  fins,  with  which  it  adlieres  to  rocks  so  firndy  that  it 
cannot  be  removed  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 
SU'CKING-MSH  (Ich.)  the  Lcliineis  remora  of  Linna;us; 
a  fish  well  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  tlic 
Remora. 

SIJI)A'.VIIN.\  {Med.)  vesicles  resembling  millet  seeds,  which 
suddenly  ai)pear  in  summer  time,  particularly  after  severe 
labour. 

SUDATO'RIU.M  (Ant.)  a  sweating  house. 
SUDOR I'EICA  (Med.)  another  name  for  diaphoretics. 
SU'EEERANCE   {Law)  is   employed  in   regard  to   tenants 
and  estates ;  a  tenant   at  sujfc ranee   is   one    that   continues 
after  his  estate   is  ended,  and   wrongfully  holdeth   against 
another;  an  estate  at  sufferance  is  where   one  comes   into 
possession  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  afterwards 
without  any  title  at  all.     I  In.'.t.  57. 
SU'i'l'ETES    (Ant.)    the    chief   magistrates    of    Carthage, 
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Tire,    and  the  neiglibouriug  cities,    so   called   from   tlie 
Hebrew  nBif,  to  judge. 

SUFFIME'NTUM  ^Mcd.)  a  fumigation. 

SUl'TLU'E  (Her.)  a  term  for  a  rest  or  clarion. 

SUFFOCA'TIO  hysterica  (Med.)  a  convulsive  affection  of 
the  throat. —  Suffhcatio  strididn,  the  croup. 

SU'FFll.AGAN  (Ecc.)  a  bishop's  vicar,  or  a  bishop  that  is 
subordinate  to  an  archbishop. 

SU'FFRAGE   (Volil.)  a  vote  given  at  an  election. 

SUFFRU'TICES  (Bot.)  under  shrubs,  which  are  permanent 
and  woody  at  the  base,  but  usually  lower  than  Jhiticcs  or 
shrubs. 

SUFFUMIGA'TION  {Med.)  the  burning  odorous  sub- 
stances to  remove  an  evil  smell,  or  destroy  miasma. 

SUFFU'SIO  (Med.)  a  cataract,  so  called  from  siiff'undo,  to 
pour  down,  because  the  ancients  supposed  the  opacity  to 
proceed  from  something  running  under  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour.— Siijfusio  auriti^inosa,  the  jaundice. 

SU'GAR  (C/iem.)  a  substance  well  known  for  its  sweetness, 

is   prepared   chiefly   in  the  West   Indies,  by  boiling  with 

quick  lime  or  vegetable  alkali,  the   expressed  juice  of  the 

plant  called  by  Linnaeus  the  Sacc/iarnin  officinale,  the  Sugar 

Cane:    but  it   may   be  procured  also  from   a  number   of 

plants,    as   the  maple,    birch,    wheat,  beetroot,  parsneps, 

dried  grapes,  &c.  by  digesting  them  in  alcohol. 

Sugar  is  also  a  terra  applied  to  some  substances,  as  the 

sugar  of  lead,  which  is  a  superacetate  of  lead  ;  and  the 

sugar  of  milk,  a  saline  substance  procured  from  sour 

whey. 

SUGAR-CANE  (Bot.)  the  Sacchanun  oC  Linnxus. — Sugar- 
Maple,  a  species  of  the  Acer. 

SUGGE'STION  (/-«!■')  a  surmise  or  representing  of  a 
thing.  By  Magna  Charta  no  person  shall  be  put  to  his 
law  on  the  suggestion  of  another. — Siigoeslions  on  record 
are  informations  drawn  in  writing,  showing  cause  for  pro- 
hibitions to  suits  in  the  spiritual  courts. 

SUGILL.VTION  (Med.)  a  spot  or  mark  made  by  a  leech  or 
cupping  glass. 

SUFLLIUS  (B  t.)  another  name  for  the  Boletus  of  Linna?us. 

SUI'LLUS  (JMin.)  a  genus  of  calcareous  Earths,  consisting 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulpliuretcd  hydro- 
gen and  water.  When  sciaped  or  rubbed  it  emits  a  urin- 
ous or  garlicky  smell,  soluble  almost  entirely  in  acids,  with 
effervescence  ;  burning  into  quick  lime.  The  species  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  marmor  or  bitumen, 
and  in  English  by  that  of  Swine  Stone. 

SUrr  (I.aiv)  signifies,  1.  An  action  at  law.  [vide  Action'] 
2.  Suit  i>f  court,  that  service  which  the  feudatory  tenant 
was  bound  to  do  at  the  lord's  court.  .".  The  pursuing  a 
man  in  chace,  as  the  Suit  of  the  King's  Peace,  the  pur- 
suing a  man  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Suit  of  Sails  (Mar.)  any  set  of  sails  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  a  ship. 

SUn'-SILVER  (Lmc)  a  small  rent  paid  annually  to  be  re- 
leased from  doing  suit  at  the  lord's  court. 

SUKOTY'RO  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Mam- 
malia, Order  Bruta,  having  a  horn  on  each  side  near  the 
eyes. 

SULCA'TU.S  (Bot.)  furrowed,  grooved,  or  fluted,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  stem. 

SU'LCUS  (.4nat.)  a  groove  or  furrow,  particularly  applied 
to  t!ie  bones. 

SULCUS  AQUi^  (Archccol.)  a  little  brook,  or  stream  of 
water. 

SU'LPHATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  Sec.   [vide  Cheini\lry] 

SU'LPHITE  (Chem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
sulphurous  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  sulphite  of 
potash,  the  sulphite  oj' ammonia,  &c.   [vide  Chemistry] 
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SU'LPHUR  (Chem.)  commonly  called  Brimstone,  is  the 
only  simple  combustible  substance  which  nature  offers  pure 
and  in  abundance.  It  is  found  in  combination  with  metals, 
forming  the  ores  called  pyrites,  as  the  pyrites  of  arsenic, 
martial  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites,  &c.  Sulphur  is  a  combus- 
tible, dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle  substance,  of  a  pale 
lemon-colour.  Specific  gravity  1*990,  &c.  [vide  C/.e- 
midry']  — Flowers  of  sulphur,  the  purest  part  of  the  sul- 
phur, that  sticks  to  the  head  of  the  alembic  in  subliming. 

SU'LPHURET  (Chem.)  a  combination  of  sulphur  with  dif- 
ferent alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases,  as  the  sulphuret 
of  lime,  sulphuret  of  potash,  sulphuret  of  soda,  8^c. 

SULPHU'RIC  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid,  coiisisting  of  sulphur, 
its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid 
is  called  Oil  of  Vitriol ;  and  that  which  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tillation from  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  is  generally  called 
Vitriolic  Acid. 

SU'LPHURtJUS  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  sulphur  with  a  less  degree  of  oxygen  than  what 
is  requisite  to  form  sul|)luiric  acid,   [vide  ChemiHri/'] 

SU'LPHUR- WORT  (Bot.)  the  Peucedanum  oi Unn:£us. 

SU'LTAN,  Sn'cet   (Bi,t.)  vide  Sweet. 

SU'LTAN  (Polit.)  a  title  given  particularly  to  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  who  is  styled  Grand,  or  Seignior,  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  Mahometan  princes,  who  have  at  different 
times  assumed  this  title. 

SU'LT.\NA  (Polit.)  the  Grand  Seignior's  consort,  the  Sul- 
taness. 

SU'LTANAS   (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  Turkish  ships. 

SULTANIN  (Com.)  a  Turkish  gold  coin,  worth  about  S.r. 
English  money. 

SUM  (Arith.)  the  quantity  produced  by  addition,  or  by 
adding  two  or  more  numbers  or  quantities  together,  so  the 
sum  of  6  and  4^  is  10,  and  the  sum  of  a  and  b  is  a  +  b. 

SU'MACH  (Bot.)  Sumalc,  from  the  Persian  Samak,  to  be 
red  ;  the  Rhus  coriaria  of  Linnaeus  ;  so  called  from  its  red 
berry. 

SU'MAGE  (Archceol.)  or  Summage,  a  toll  paid  for  horse- 
carriage  ;  also  a  horse  load. 

SU'MEN   (Anat.)  Arabic  for  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

.Sl'.MMA  (.4rchceol.)  any  load  or  burden  of  a  horse. 

SU'.M.MAKY  Actions  (Law)  such  in  the  Scotch  law  as  are 
brought  into  court,  not  by  summons,  but  by  petition. 

SUMMER  (Astron.)  one  of  the  four  seasons  or  quarters  of 
the  year,  during  which,  in  northern  climates,  the  sun  is 
passing  through  the  three  signs  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo; 
or  from  the  time  of  the  greatest  declination  till  it  conies  to 
the  Equinoctial  again,  or  has  no  declination,  which  is  from 
the  '21st  of  June  to  the  22d  of  September. — Summer  sol- 
stice, vide  Solstice.  • 

Su.MMER  (Carjjent)  a  main  ])iece  of  timber  that  supports  a 
building. — Summer-tire,  a  beam  full  of  mortices,  for  the 
joists  to  lie  in. 

Su-M.MER  (Mason.)  the  first  stone  that  is  laid  over  columns 
and  pilasters,  in  beginning  to  make  a  vault. 

SU'MMERING  (Caipcnt.)  the  level  joists  betwixt  the 
courses  of  bricks  in  an  arch. 

SUMMER-CYl'RESS  (But.)  the  Chenopodium  scoparia  of 
Linnaeus. 

SU.M.MER-HUS-SI'LVER  (Law)  a  payment  formerly 
made  to  the  lords  of  a  wood  in  the  wealds  of  Kent. 

SUMMO'NEAS  (Laiv)  a  judicial  writ  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  divers  cases  wherein  it  is  used.    Reg.  .Judic. 

SU'MMOXERS  (Lav;)  summonitores,  petty  officers  that 
cited  men  to  appear  in  court.     Flct.  1.  i. 

SU'MMONS  (Lajv)  is  in  the  English  law  the  same  as  cila- 
iion  among  the  civilians  ;  namely,  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  to 
warn  one  to  appear  at  a  day. — Summons  to  warrant,  the 
process  whereby  the  vouchee  in  a  common  recovery  is 
cited. — Summons  in  terra  petita,    a  summons  made  upon 
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ihe  land  which  the  party  sending  the  summons  seeks  to 
have. — Summons,  in  the  Scotch  law,  a  writ  under  the 
king's  signet,  containing  the  grounds  of  the  action,  and  a 
warrant  for  citing  the  defendant. 

SU'MPTER  HORSE  (Arcliccol .)  a  horse  employed  in  car- 
rying necessaries. 

SU'MPTU.tRY  LAWS  (Zntc)  laws  made  to  restrain  e.\cess 
in  dress  and  diet,  which  were  repealed  by  stat.  1  Jac.  1, 
c.  25;  3  Iiisl.  199. 

SUN  {Asiroit.)  Sol,  marked  thus  0,  is,  according  to  the 
Pythagorean  and  Copernican  system,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  having  all  the  planets  to  revolve  about  it 
in  different  periods  and  at  different  distances,    [vide  Astro- 

SU'N.\  r  (Com.)  a  name  for  the  old  rupees,  on  which  a  dis- 
count is  allowed. 

SUNDAY  (Chron.)  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so  called 
from  its  being  set  apart  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  for  wor- 
shipping the  idol  of  th2  Sun.  In  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  called  the  Sabbath,  which,  by  Cliris- 
tlans,  has  been  changed  into  the  Lord's  Day,  as  comme- 
morative of  our  Lord's  Resurrection. 

SUXDAY-LE'TTER   (Chron.)  \k\e  Chronology. 

SU'N-DEW   (Jiot.)  the  Droscra  of  Unn^as. 

SUN-FLOWER  (not.)  the  Hdinnlhm  of  Linnseus. 

SUN-SPU'RGE   (Dot.)  the  Euphorbia  of  Linna;us. 

SUO\'ETAURI'LL\  (Ant.)  or  SoUtauriUa,  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  hog,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  whence 
it  derived  its  name.  It  was  offered  by  the  Ccn.wr  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Roman  people,  every  fifth  year  after  the 
general  census  of  the  inhabitants.  Van:  de  Re  Rust.  1.  2, 
C^;  Dioni/s.].ii  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  4i  ;  Quiiitil.  1.  1,  c.  5; 
Mnnut.  de  Civ.  Rum.  apud  Grccv.  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  torn. 
1,  <S:c. 

SU'PER  (Chem.)  used  in  composition  with  words  expressive 
of  any  salt,  denotes  an  excess  of  the  acid,  as  supersul- 
phate  of  potash,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,    [vide  Chcmistn/~\ 

SUPERA'NNUATED  (Cus.)  a  term  used  on  different  occa- 
sions for  one  who  is  past  the  age  required,  as  in  public 
schools  those  boys  who  are  too  old  to  be  admitted  on  the 
founcLition  are  termed  superannuated  :  also  in  the  army 
such  as  are  unfit  to  serve  from  age  or  infirmity,  are  termed 
superannuated. 

SUPEUBIPA'RTIENT  (/Irilh.)  the  name  of  a  number 
which  divides  another  nun:ber,  not  exactly  into  two  parts, 
but  leaves  something  over  and  above. 

SUPE'RBUS  (Anat.)  the  maade  Jlectus  .mpcrior  oculi. 

SUPERCA'RGO  (Com.)  one  employed  by  the  freighters 
of  a  ship  to  go  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
charge  tlie  cargo  or  lading,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

SUPI'^KCII.V'RGE  (Her.)  one  figure  charged  or  borne 
ajxin  another. 

SUl'ERCl'LIA  (Auat.)  the  eye-brows. 

SUPEUCI'LIL'M  (Archil.)  the  upper  member  of  a  cornice 
among  the  ancients,  answering  to  the  corona,  crown  or 
larmier  of  the  moderns.      Vitruv.  1.  IS,  c.  3. 

SfiMciu'ii.iuM  (Anat.)  the  lip  or  side  of  a  cavity  at  the  end 
of  a  bone,  particularly  the  cartilage  of  the  coxendix. 

SUPEUEROG.V'TION  (Thcol.)  a  term  applied  to  such 
works  as  a  man  does  which  exceed  the  measure  of  his 
duty. 

SUPER FI'CIAL  (Surg.)  an  ci)ithet  for  a  wound  that  lies 
oiilv  in  the  skin. 

SU'PKREICIAL  Content  (Men.)   vide  yjirrt. 

SUPERFrCIARY  (Lnxi!)  he  that  pays  the  quit  rent  for  a 
house  built  upon  another  man's  groimd. 

SUPLRI'I'CIES  {Gcom.)  a  magnitude  bounded  by  lines,  or 
an  e\tcnsion  which  has  length  and  breadth  but  not  thick- 
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ncss.  The  superficies  is  rectilinear,  if  bounded  by  right. 
lines  ;  curvilinear,  if  bounded  by  curve  lines;  plane,  which 
has  no  inequalities  in  it ;  convex,  that  curves  outwards; 
and  concave  when  it  curves  inwards. 

Superficies  (Bot.)  the  surface  or  disk  of  a  leaf,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  called  pagina  Superior,  and  the  lower 
or  back  of  the  leaf  pagina  injirior. 

SUPE'RFLUA  POLYGA'MIA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the 
Second  Older  in  the  Class  Syngenesia,  wherein  the  florets 
of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite  and  fertile ;  and  the  florets 
of  the  rav,  though  female  only,  are  also  fertile. 

SUPERFCETA'TION  (Med.)  a  second  conceiving  before 
the  first  young  is  brought  forth,  so  that  both  conceptions 
are  in  the  womb  together,  as  in  the  case  of  hares  and 
conies. 

SUPERGEMINA'LIS  (Anat.)  anothername  for  the  £;ji(/j- 
dijmis. 

SU'PEllGENUA'LIS  (Annt.)  the  patella,  or  kneepan. 

SUPER-IMB.ATTLED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  fess,  or  any 
ordinary  having  battlements  on  the  top  of  it. 

SUPERIXSTITU'TION  (Law)  one  institution  upon  another; 
as  when  a  clerk  is  advanced,  and  instituted  into  a  benefice 
upon  one  title,  and  another  is  likewise  instituted  to  it  by 
the  preferment  of  another  patron. 

SUPE'RIOR  (Print.)  an  epithet  for  letters,  or  characters, 
placed  over  a  word. 

SuPERioii  (Aiiron.)  an  epithet  for  the  planets  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
and  P.iars,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  because  their 
orbs  are  above  the  sun. 

SuPEUioR  (Lniv)  the  grantor  of  a  feudal  right. 

SUPERIOR  AU'RIS  (Anat.)  another  name  ioT  tha  at t aliens 
aurem. 

SUPERJURA'RE  (inn)  a  term  in  the  old  criminal  law 
when  a  person  accused  was  convicted  on  the  oath  of  more 
credible  witnesses  than  those  which  he  himself  brought  ia 
his  behalf. 

SUPE'RLATIVE  (Gram.)  the  highest  degree  of  comparison 
in  adjectives. 

SUPERLI'GULA  (Anat.)  the  Epiglottis. 

SUPERNU'MERARY  (Mil.)  signifies  literally  above  the 
fixed  or  stated  number;  an  epithet  for  the  ofiicers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  attached  to  a  regiment,  or  battalion, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  of  such  as  fall  in 
action,  &c. 

SUPERONEUATIO'NE  pastures  (/.nto)  a  writ  against  one 
who  is  impleaded  in  the  county  for  the  overburdening  of  a 
common  with  his  cattle,  in  case  he  was  formerly  impleaded' 
for  it  there,  and  the  cause  removed  to  the  King's  court  at 
Westminster.  Stat.  Westm.  2.  13  Z.'.  1,  c.  8 ;  P.  N.  B.  126; 
2  //;.■;/.  370. 

SUPERPA'RTIENT  Proportion  (Math.)  is  when  one  num- 
ber, or  quantity,  contains  another  once,  and  some  number 
of  aliquot  parts  remaining,  as  one  two-thirds,  one  three- 
fourths,  and  the  like. 

SUPER  I'rerogative  Regis  (Law)  a  writ  which  formerly  lay 
against  the  King's  widow  for  marrying  without  his  licence. 
E.N.B.  174-. 
SUPERPURGA'TIO  (Med.)   an   excessive   evacuation  by 

stool. 
SUPERSCAPULA'RIS   (Anat.)  a  muscle  seated  upon  the 

scapula. 
SUPERSCRrPTION    (Lit.)   whatever  is  written  upon  the 

outside  of  a  paper. 
SUPEKSE'DEAS  (Lmo)  a  writ  to  stay  the  doing  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  done  according  to  law,  were  it  not  for 
the  reason  on  which  the  writ  is  granted.     /•'.  A.  B.  '2.>6. 
Si;PERSE'DIN(J   (Polit.)  a  term  applied  to  any  oHlecr  in 
the  army,  or  navy,  who  succeeds  to  the  identical  situation 
of  another  by  special  appointment. 
SUPER  Statuio  (Lam)  a  name  for  several  old  writs. 
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SUPE'RSUS  {Mus.)  the  name  formeily  given  to  trebles, 
when  their  station  was  very  liigh  in  the  scale. 

SUPERTO'NIC  {Mus.)  the  second  of  tlie  key,  or  the  note 
next  above  the  ke)'note,  i.  e.  C  being  the  key-note,  D  will 
be  the  supertonic. 

SUPEll^  I'sOIl  (Lazv)  a  surveyor  or  overseer,  as  the  super- 
visor ofav.ill,  the  supervisor  of  the  customs. 

SU'PEUUS  {B'jI.)  superior;  an  epithet  for  a  flower,  or  calyx, 
that  is  above  the  germ,  and  also  for  a  germ  that  is  included 
within  the  corolla. 

SUPINATION  {Anaf.)  the  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

SUPINA'TOIl  (Anat.)  a  name  given  to  those  muscles  which 
tui'n  the  hand  upwards,  as  the  siipiitator  radii  brevis  et 
loyipis.  S^x. 

SU'PINE  {Gram.)  a  part  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin  verbs, 
which  is  either  active  or  passive  in  its  use  and  signification. 

SUPPLANTA'LIA  {Med.)  plaisters  applied  to  the  feet. 

SUPPLE  JA'CK  {Bol.)  the  FnuUinia  of  Linnaeus. 

SU'PPLE.MENT  {Mil.)  French  for  an  additional  allowance 
given  by  the  king  to  an  officer  over  and  above  his  al- 
lowance. 

Suppi.E.MENT  qfnn  arc  {Geom.)  that  which  it  wants  in  degrees 
of  being  a  semicircle. 

SUPPLE.AIE'NTAL  bill  in  equity  (Law)  a  new  bill  which  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  former  one  perfect. 

SUPPLICA'TIU  (Ant.)  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temples 
of  the  gods  to  return  thanks  for  any  remarkable  victory, 
which  was  considered  as  a  high  compliment  to  the  success- 
ful general.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  8,  ep.  'i,  &c. ;  Liv.  1.  10,  c.  23, 
Sigon.  de  Jus.  Provin.  1.  2,  c.  7  ;  Gather,  de  Vet.  Jar.  Pontif'. 
1.  ] ,  c.  o5,  &c. 

JSUPPLICA'VIT  (Law)  a  writ  out  of  chancery  for  taking  the 
surety  of  the  peace  against  a  man  when  one  is  in  danger 
of  being  hurt  in  his  body  by  another.     F.  N.  B.  80,  81. 

SUPPLI'ES  (Polit.)  extraordinary  grants  to  government  by 
the  Parliament. 

SUPPLY',  Commissioners  of  (Lav:)  persons  in  Scotland  ap- 

•     pointed  to  levy  the  land-tax. 

JSUPPO'RTED"^/ ///e  Pale  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  beast 
which  is  drawn  upon  the  pale  of  an  escutcheon. 

'SUPPO'RTEPi.S  (Arcliit.)  images  which  serve  to  bear  up 
an}-  column,  &c.  in  a  building. 

jSuppoRTERs  (3/nr.)  a  name  for  the  knee-timbers  under  the 
catheads. 

Supporters  {Her.)  those  animals  which  are  borne    (^"^^'fJi 
as   ornaments    without    the    escutcheon    in  the    -.    - 
coat-armour   of  noblemen,  as    in    the    annexed   ^  r^    . 
figure.    They  are  so  called  because  they  seem  to  ^^^ — ^/^ 
support  the  shield. 

SUPPOSED  Bass  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  any  bass  of  a 
different  lateral  nomination  from  that  of  the  accompanying 
chord,  as  the  bass  note  E  or  G  taken  with  the  choi'd  of  C. 

SUPPOSITO'RIUM  (Med.)  a  solid  medicine  put  into  the 
rectum  to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 

SUPPKE'SSED  (Her.)  vide  Debrui^ed. 

SUPPIIE'SSION  (Med.)  a  stoppage  of  any  fluid  which 
ought  to  pass  off  from  the  body,  as  the  suppression  of  the 
menses,  urine,  &c. 

JSUPPURA'TION  {Med.)  that  morbid  action  by  which  pus 
is  deposited  in  inflammatorv  tumours. 

SUPP.ACOSTA'LIS    (Anat')  a   portion   of  the  intercostal 

muscles. 
SUPR  ALAPSA'RIANS  (Ecc. )  those  who  maintain  that  God 
passed  his  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  before  the 
fall  of  Adam. 
SUPRASPINA'TUS   (Anat.)    a   muscle  so   called  from  its 
being  placed  above  the  spine  of  the  shoulder-blade.     Its 
princijial  use  is  to  assist  in  raising  the  arm  upwards. 
SUPRE'.MACY  (Laiv)  a  term  particularly  employed  to  de- 


note that  undivided  and  supreme  authority  which  the  king 
has  over  all  persons  and  things  in  this  realm,  whether  spi- 
ritual or  temporal,  which  is  denied  to  him  by  members  of 
the  Romish  Church,  according  to  the  tenets  of  their  reli- 
gion;  whence  their  objection  to  take  the  oath  called  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  which  is  adnunistered,  or  supposed  to  be 
administered,  to  all  persons  previously  to  their  admission 
into  places  of  trust  and  oHice. 

SU'R.\  (^««/.)the  calf  of  the  leg;  thcjbula. 

SURA'LIS  (Anat.)  a  branch  of  the  crural  vein. 

SURBASE  (Citrpenl.)  the  moulding  of  a  room  imtnediately 
above  the  base,  with  the  dado  between. 

SURBA'TING  (Vet.)  or  surbate ;  a  bruise  under  a  horse's 
foot,  often  occasioned  by  travelling  too  long  unshod. 

SU'RCIIARGE  (Lan^)  an  extra  charge  made  by  assessors 
upon  such  as  neglect  to  make  a  due  return  of  the  taxes  to 
which  they  are  liable. —  Surcharge  of  Forest,  where  a  com- 
moner puts  on  more  beasts  in  the  forest  than  he  has  a 
right  to. 

Surcharge  (Com.)  an  overcharge  beyond  what  is  just  and 
right. 

SUKCHA'RGER  (Lav:)  the  same  as  surcharge  of  forest, 
[vide  Surcharge'] 

SURCI'NGLE  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  the  girdle  with  which 
clergj'men  bind  their  cassocks. 

Surcingle  (Men.)  a  sort  of  girth  for  horses. 

SU'RCOAT  (Her.)  a  coat  of  arms  worn  over  another. 

SUR  cui  in  vita  (Laiv)  vide  Cui. 

SU'RCULUS  (Bat.)  signifies  in  general  a  little  branch  or 
twig,  and  is  applied  by  Linuccus  particularly  to  a  branchlet 
of  Alu.-^ci,  and  a  shoot  of  the  Filices. 

SURD  (Arith.)  a  number  or  quantity  that  is  incommensura- 
ble to  unity,  thus  the  square  root  of  2  and  the  cube  root 
of  10  are  surds,  otherwise  called  incommensurable  or  irra- 
tional numbers,  or  imprr/'cct  poiiers,  which  are  commonly 
expressed  by  the  radical  sign  or  index  thus,  \/2,  \/ 10, 
&c. — Surds  are  simple  when  they  consist  of  one  term,  aird 
compound  when  they  consist  of  several  terms :  they  are 
also  to  be  worked  by  the  different  operations  of  reduction, 
addition,  subtraction,  &.C.    [yxde  Algebra,  S^c.'] 

SURETY  (Lav:)  a  bail  that  undertakes  for  another  man  in 
a  criminal  case,  or  action  of  trespass,  Sec. 

SURF  (Mar.)  the  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon  the 
shore,  or  any  rock  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

SU'RF.ACE  (Geom.)  vide  Supeijicies. 

SU'RFEIT  (Med.)  the  consequence  of  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  which  consists  in  a  heavy  load  or  oppression  of 
the  stomach. 

SURGE  (?Jar.)  from  surgo,  to  rise  ;  a  swelling  sea,  or  a 
great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface  of  the  water. 

TO  Surge  (Mar.)  to  let  go  a  portion  of  rope  suddenl)',  as 
"  Surge  the  messenger." 

SURI.-V'XA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  4  Pentagi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Gal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petals  five.  —  St  am.  jllamoiis  ten;  anthers  simple. — 
Pi  ST.  ^enHs  five;  styles  solitary;  stigmas  ohlase. — Per. 
none ;  seeds  five. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Suriana  maritima,  a 
shrubby  plant. 

SURMI'CH.A.   (Archceol.)  a  loaf  of  coarse  white  bread. 

SURMTSE  (Law)  something  offered  to  a  court  to  move  it 
to  grant  a  prohibition,  an  audita  querela,  or  other  writs 
grantable  thereon. 

SURMOU'NTED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a 
charge,  having  another  placed  over  it,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure  of  a  pile,  surmounted  by  a 
chevron. 

SURMU'LLET  (Ich.)  the  Mullus  of  Linnaeus, 
a  sort  of  fish  much  esteemed  both  by  the  an- 
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cients  and  the  modems  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  :  it 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  colour  which  it  assumes 
when  dying. 

SU'RPLlCIi  {Ecc.)  a  linen  vestment  worn  bj-  clergymen 
when  they  officiate. 

SU'RPLUSACJE  (Lnn)  a  superfluity  or  an  addition  of  more 
than  is  needful,  which  sometimes  causes  the  writ  to  abate. 
—  Sinplusage  ofaccouiits,  a  greater  disbursement  than  the 
charge  of  tlie  accounts  amounts  to. 

SURUEBU'TTER  [Law)  the  replication  or  answer  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant's  rebutter. 

SURKEJOl'NDlUl  (Law)  a  second  defence,  as  the  rr/;//cn- 
tion  is  the  first,  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration  in  a  cause, 
and  is  an  answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  defendant.  IVcst. 
Si/mb.  par,  2. 

SUilRE'KDER  {Law)  a  deed  or  instrument  testifying  that 
the  particular  tenant  for  life  or  years  of  lands  or  tenements 
doth  yield  up  his  estate  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate 
estate  in  remainder  or  reversion.  Co.  Lilt,  337- — Snrrcin/cr 
of  a  bankrupt,  the  surrendering  or  resigning  all  his  property, 
personal  and  real,  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors  or  their 
assignees. 

SU'RROGATE  [Lniv)  one  that  is  substituted  or  appointed 
by  another,  as  a  chancellor,  &c.  by  a  bishjp. 

SUR-SHARF  [Mus.)  a  name  given  to  the  iiftli  tetrachord 
above,  added  by  Guido. 

SU'RSISE  (Lcik)  a  word  particularly  used  for  each  pe- 
nalties as  are  imposed  upon  those  who  do  not  pay  the 
duties  or  rent  of  (Jaslle-ward,  in  the  Castle  of  Dover. 

SURSO'LID  (.-Irith.)  the  fifth  power  of  any  number  con- 
sidered as  a  root;  thus  32  is  the  sursolid  of  2, 

StJR.soLiD  Problem  [Gcom.)  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  conic 
sections. 

SURTOU'T  {Fort.)  French  for  the  elevation  of  a  rampart. 

SuRTouT  (C»i.)  a  great  upper  coat. 

SuRTouT  (Her.)  signifying  over  all,  an  epithet  for  a  iimall 
escutcheon  ccmtaining  a  coat  of  augmentation. 

SURVEY'IN'G  {Men.)  the  art  of  measuring  the  area,  or 
superficial  contents  of  lands,  grounds,  fields,  by  the  help 
of  proper  instruments. 

SURVEY'OR  {Lriw)  signifies  properly  one  who  follows  the 
profession  of  surveying;  but,  in  application  to  law,  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  surveys  or  superintends  any  busi- 
ness; as  the  SuriTi/or  of  the  King's  Exchange,  an  officer 
formerly  in  the  mint ;  the  Surcej/or  of  the  Nnvi/,  one  who 
sees  to  the  King's  Stores  ;  Hurvejor  of  the  Highways,  a 
parochial  officer,  &c. 

SURVrVOR  (T.r.ic)  the  longer  liver  of  two  joint  tenants. 

SUS  {/onl.)  the  generic  name  for  the  animal  which  is  well 
known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Hog,  being  of  the  Class 
Mammrdin,  Order  lii-lhuc. 

SU'SANA  Terra  (Archicol.)  land  worn  out  with  the  plough. 

SU'SBOl'T  (Carpent.)  a  thick  piece  of  timber  standing  up- 
right, and  turning  on  a  jiivot,  into  which  several  other 
pieces  of  carpentry  are  received. 

SUSPE'NSION  {Lmu)  the  temporal  stop  of  a  man's  right; 

as  when  a  seigniority,  rent,  &C.   by  reason  of  the  unity  of 

possession,  or  otherwise,  lies  dormant  for  some  time. 

Susi'KNSioN,  in    Civil   Law,  is  a  sort  of  censure,  whereby 

ecclesiastical   persons   are    forbidden   to    exercise   their 

office,  or  take  the  profits  of  their  benefices.     There  is 

likewise  a  suspension  of  the  laity  from  the  hearing  divine 

service,  ^c. 

Suspension,  I'oiut.^  rf  (Mech.)  those  points  in  the  axis,  or 
beam  of  a  balance,  where  they  are  applied,  or  from  wliicli 
they  are  .suspended. 

SUSI'E'NSOR  (.hint.)  another  name  fir  the  ('rcmn.<.tcr. 

SUSrENSO'RIUM  Ilejiath  (/hint.)  the  ligament  of  the 
lower  Siispensarium  Tates,  the  crcniastcr  muscle. 
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SUSPE'NSORY  {Surg.)  a  bag  or  bandage  to  suspend  the 

'       .<:crotum. 

SUS    PER   COLL  {Latv)    i.  e.   suspendntur  per  coUum,   or 
j      let  him   be  hanged  by  the  neck;  the  ancient  abbreviated 
I      form  of  noting,   by  the  judge    in  the  margin  of  the  calen- 
dar, the  judgment  of  those  sentenced  to  death. 

SU'SPIRAL  (Geog.)  in   French  sonpirail,  a  spring  of  water 
!      passing  under  ground  towards  a  conduit  or  cistern. 
j  SU'TLER  (Mil.)  a  victualler  who  follows   a  camp  and  sells 
I      all  sorts  of  provisions  to  the  soldiers. 

SU'TTLE  (Com.)  the  pure  weight  of  commodities  after  de- 
ducting allowance  for  tare. 

SU'TURE  (Anat.)  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of  denti- 
form margins,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  which  are 
distinguished  into  the  temporal,  .•■phcnoidnl,  zugomatic, 
irans-cer-ie,  coronal,  lambdouUd,  and  sagittal  sutures.  — 
Bastard  or  false  saiures,  those  seams  of  a  skull  whose 
figure  resembles  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  going  one  into  another. 

SuiuRE  (fiurg.)  the  uniting  the  lips  of  a  wound  b}'  sewing. 

SUZY'GIU.M   (But.)  the  Cah/pl, aul/irs  on.iimxus. 

SWAB   (Mar.)  a  mop  formed  of  old  rope  yarns. 

SWA'BBER  {.Mar.)  one  who  is  employed  in  cleaning  the 
decks  with  swabs. 

SWAINMOTE  (Laic)  vide  Siveinmote. 

SVVA'LLET  (Min.)  water  breaking  in  upon  the  tin-miners 
at  their  work. 

SWA'LLOW  (Orn.)  tho  Hi rundo  o[  Unnxus,  a  bird  which 
chiefly  frequents  wattry  places,  and  skims  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  that  it  can  catch  insects  as  it  flies. 

Swallow  (Her.)  the  welcome  harbinger  of 
spring,  is  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  "  He  beareth,  or,  three  swal- 
lows clone  proper ;   by  the  name  of  lI'nttoH." 

SWA'LLOW-TAIL  (Fort.)  an  outwork  nar- 
rower towards  the  place  than  towards  the 
country. 

SVVA'LLOW-WORT  (Bol.)  the  .4.sclepias  oC  Unnscus. 

SWAN  (Orn.)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  duck  and  the 
goose,  and  classed  with  them  under  tlie  name  of  Anas  in 
the  Linnean  system. 

Swan  (Her.)  styled  in  poetry  the  bird  of 
Apollo,  is  reckoned  the  emblem  of  innocence, 
and  is  much  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  iii  the 
annexed  example.  "  He  beareth,  sable,  a 
swan  with  her  wings  expansed,  argent,  mem- 
bered,  or,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the 
same  by  the  name  of  Moore." 

SWANPAN  (Arith.)  vide  Schrvan-pan. 

SWARD  (Husband.)  ground  covered  with  grass  and  other 
herbs. 

SWARF-MONEY  (Lnxi^)  an  old  term  probably  corrupted 
from  Kartli-money  and  guard-money,  i.  e.  money  paid  in 
lieu  of  ('astleguard. 

SWARTH  [Husband.)  or  Snath,  grass  or  corn  as  it  is  laid 
in  rows  by  the  mower  from  the  scythe. 

SWA'Rl'ZiA  (Jiol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  18  Poljadel- 
phia.  Order  •!•  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  onc-leavod.  —  CoR. 
none. —  St.\m.  Jilaments  numerous;  anthers  roundish, 
flat. —  PisT.  ;jc;7»  oblong;  style  none  ;  .(/ii);)»n  oblique.— 
Per.  capsule  coriaceous;  .?cc(/ single,  ovate. 
Sjxcics.  The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dies, as  the  Sxartzia  sinipHfilia,  grandijlora,!  riphytla,  !sc. 

TO  SWAY  (.Mar.)  to  hoist,  as  particularly  applied  to  the 
lower  yards,  top-matts,  &C. 

SWA'YI'NG  (f  the  bade  (I'd.)  an  injury  done  to  the  back 
of  a  horse  by  violent  strains,  or  excessive  burdens. 

SWEATING-SICKNESS  (Med.)  the  Ephidrosis. 

SWEEP  (f  the  Tiller  (Mar.)  a  circular  plank  fitted  to  sup- 
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port  the  foremost  end  of  the  tiller,  serving  to  convey  the 
tiller-rope  round  it,  and  to  keep  it  always  tauglit. 
TO  Sweep  (Mar.)  to  drap;  the  bight  or  loose  part  of  a  small 
rope  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  harbour  or  road, 
in  order  to  recover  an  anchor,   or  whatever  else  may  be 
lost. 
SWEE'P-BAR  (Mecli.)  the  bar  of  a  waggon,  which  is  fixed 
on  the  hind-part  of  the  fore-guide,  and  passes   under  the 
hind-pole,  which  slides  upon  it. 
SWEE'l'ER  nj'lhe  ski/  (Miir.)  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  the 

N.  W.  winds  of  America. 
SWEEPS   {Mar.)   ihe   large   oars   used  on  board  ships  of 

war. 
SWEET  APPLE  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Custard- 
Apple,  or  Antidiia  of  Linnaus. — Sweet-15riar,  the  Rosa 
riibis^inosa. — Sweet- Fern,  the  Scnndix  odorata,  a  perennial. 
— Sweet-Flax,  the  Acorus,  a  perennial. — Sweet-Gum,  the 
Liquid  amber  sti/racifolia,  a  shrub.  —  Sweet-John's-wort, 
the  Didntliiis  barbalus,  a  perennial. — Sweet-Maudlin,  the 
Acliillcct  ngcriitiiiii,  a  perennial. — Sweet-Pea,  the  Lathyrus 
odoraliis,  an  annual. —  Sweet-Rush,  the  Acorns  calamus,  a 
bulbous  plant. — Sweet-Sop,  the  Aiinnna  squamosa,  a  tree. 
—  Sweet-Sultan,  the  Ccniaurea  moschatu,  an  annual.- — 
Sweet-Weed,  the  Capmria  bijlorn,  a  shrub.  —  .Sweet- 
Williara,  the  Dianthus  barbalus,  a  perennial.  —  Sweet- 
Willow,  the  Myriia  !;ala,  a  shrub. 
SWEl'NMOTE  (Laxv)  i.  e.  court  of  swains,  or  countrymen; 
one  of  the  forest  courts  to  be  holden  before  the  verderors, 
as  judges,  by  the  steward  of  the  sweinmote,  the  swains,  or 
countrymen,  composing  the  jury.  34-  Edw.  1,  St.  5,  c.  1  ; 
Mamvood.  For.  LaiKs.  part  1. 
SWELL  {Mus.)  the  name  given  to  a  part  of  an  organ,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  quantity  of  pipes,  in  a  large  wooden 
case  called  the  Sii:til-Box. 
SWEPE  (Mfch.)  or  sivipe,  an  engine  with  cross-beams  used 

in  rai.-;ing  weights,  i\c. 
SWER'TIA   {Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Diiiijnia. 

Generic  Character.     Cai..  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  one- 

petalled  ;  nectaries  ten.  —  Ht  am.  filaments  five;  anthers 

incumbent.  —  Pist.  germ    ovate,    oblong:    style    none; 

stigmas  two,  simple. — Ver.  capsule  round;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.     The  species  are  the — Swcrtia  perennis,  sen  Gen- 

iiana,  Marsh  Swertia,  or  Felwort. — Hwertia  corniculata, 

an  annual. — Swertia  dicholoma,  Sfc, 

SWIETE'NLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria, 

Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic    Character.       C.\L.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  five;    nectary  one-leaved. — Sta^i.  Jilaments   ten; 
anthers  oblong. — PisT.  germ   ovate;    style  awl-shaped; 
stigma  headed. — Per.  capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  very  many ; 
receptacle  large. 
Species.     The  principal  species  is  the  Siuietenia  mahogoni, 
Cedrus,  seu  Cedrela,  Maliogony-Tree. 
'  SWIFT  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  that  moves  faster  by 
its  own  proper  diurnal  motion   than  by  its  mean  diurnal 
motion. 
Swii-T  (Orn)  the    Hirundo  apus  of  Linnaeus,   a  bird  of  the 

swallow  tribe,  with  very  short  feet. 
Swift   (Zool.)  an  ariimai  of  the  lizard  tribe,  so  called  from 

the  swiftness  of  its  motions. 
SWl'FTER  (Mar.)  a  rope   used  to   confine  the  bars  of  the 
capstan  ;  also  a  strong  rope  sometimes  used  to  encircle  a 
boat  lengthways. 

SwiFTERs  are   likewise  two  shrouds  fixed  on  the  starboard 
and  larboard  sides  of  the  lower  masts  as  an  additional 
security. 
SWIGGING  off  (?ilar.)  the  act  of  pulling  upon  the  middle 

of  a  tight  rope,  which  is  made  fast  at  both  ends. 
SWINE'S-CRESS  (But.)  the  CocldeariacoronopasoilAwaxvH: 
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SWINE-STONE  (Min.)  the  Suillus  of  Linnius,  a  sort  of 

marble,  or  calcareous  earth. 
SWI'NG-TREE  (Mech.)  the  bar  of  a  waggon  placed  across 

the  foreguard,  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened. 
SWI'NG-VVHEEL  (Mech.)  in  a  royal  pendulum,  the  wheel 

which  drives  the  pendulum. 
SWIPE  (Mech.)  vide  Sivcpe. 
SWT'VEL  (Gunn.)  or  swivel-gun,  a  small  piece  of  ordnance 

that  turns  any  way  round  ou  a  swivel  or  pivot. 
SVVO'LING  (Archccol.)  a  hide  of  land,  or  as  much  as  one 

man  can  plough  in  a  year. 
SWO'LLEN  vein.  (  Vet.)  a  crooked  vein  swelling  with  corrupt 

blood  in  the  temples,  belly,  or  leg  of  a  horse. 
TO   SWOOP  (Sport.)    the  act  of   fliying  down  hastily   and 

catching  with  the  talons  by  birds  of  prev. 
SWORU,  broad  (Md.)  vk\e  Broad- Sword. 
SWORD-BA'YONET  (Mil.)  a  bayonet  which  is  longer  than 

the  common  one,  and  generally  used  with  rifles. 
SWORD-UEA'KER    (^Folil.)    an    officer    who   carries   the 

sword  of  state  before  a  magistrate,  particularly  before  the 

Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
SWORD-FISH    (/.■/(.)    the  Xiphius,  a  sort   offish  twenty 

feet  long,    and  furnished   with  a  sword-like  snout,    with 

which  it  pierces  the  fish  that  it  attacks. 
SWO'RD-KNOT   {Md.)    a  ribband  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a 

sword. 
SWO'RDER  (Mil.)  an  old  term  signifying  one  who  plays 

or  fights  with  his  sword. 
SWO'RN   Brothers  (Mil.)  soldiers  of  fortune  who  used  to 

engage  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  to  share  the  rewards  of 

tliL'ir  services. 
SY'ALITE  (Bot.)  the  Dillenia  speciosa  of  Linna?us. 
SY'CAMORE;  (Bot.)  the  Ficus  sycamorus  of  Linnaeus. 
SYCO'M.V  (Med.)  from  o-axS,  a  fig;  a  wart  or  excrescence 

resembling  a  fig. 
SYCOPMA'NTA  (Ant.)  trvr.ctpi'Ti;<;,  an   informer  among  the 

Athenians,    so   called  from   the  informations  which  were 

originally  laid  against  those  who  imported  figs  contrary  to 

law.     Schol.  Aristoph.  Pint.  ;   Suidas. 
SYfO'SIS  (Med.)  a  fungous  ulcer. 
SYDERA'TION  (Bot.)  the  blasting  of  trees  with  great  heat 

and  drought. 
SY'E'NA  (Bot  )  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the  Cum- 

nielina. 
SY''LLABLE    {Gram.)    an    articulate    and    distinct   sound 

formed  of  one  or  more  letters. 
SY'^LLABlfS  (Lit.)  a-uxxa.?.!,'..,  an  index  of  the  words,  or  the 

chief  heads  of  a  book. 
SY'LLE'PSIS  (Gram.)  ct<A.>i)''v{'i;,  a  figure  in  grammar  where 

two  nominative    cases   singular   of   dift'ercnt   persons   are 

joined  to  a  verb. 
SY'LLOGISM  (Log.)  an  argument  consisting  of  three  pro- 
positions, two  of  which   are  called  the  premises,  and  the 

the  third  the  question  ;    but,  after  it  is   drawn   from  the 

other  two,  it  is  termed  the  conclu.iion.     [vide  Logic'] 
SY''LVA  ccedua  (Law)  underwood,   or  wood   under  twenty 

years  growth. 
SY'LY.ANITE  (Min.)  the  name  for  a  species  of  Tellurium. 
SY.AIBLE'FHARUM  (Anat.)   from   fri.,  with,  and  /3/.s'<?)«p«v 

the  eyelid  ;  a  concretion  of  the  eyelid  to  the  globe  of  the 

eye. 
SY''M1j0LE  (Anat.)  or  symbolism,  from   <ru,j^i3xMii,  to   knit 
together ;  is  said  either  of  the  fitness  of  parts  with  one 

another,  or  of  the  consent  between  them  by  the  interme- 
diation of  nerves,  and  the  like. 
SYMBOLO'(;iA    (:V<(/.)    the   doctrine    of  the   signs   and 

symptoms  of  diseases. 
SYiVIPATHE'TIC  Nerve  {.4nnt.)  the  intercostal  nerve. 
Sympathetic  Powder   (Chcr.i.)    a  powder  chemically  pre- 
pared from  green  or  blue  vitriol. 
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SY'MPATHY  {Med.)  an  indisposition  of  one  part  of  the 
body  caused  by  the  disease  of  the  other. 

SYiMI'E'l'SlS  [Meil.)  o-uu-.ti-Jk,  a  concoction  or  ripening 
of  those  huniuurs  tliat  arc  growing  into  an  inflammation. 

SYMIMIO'NIA  (Hot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Mona- 
(li'/pliin,  Order  '2  Pc^itandria. 

Generic  C/'inradcr.  Cal.  pcrhtnlh  five-leaved.  —  Con. 
■jxtals  five. — Stam.  fdamenla  cylindric  ;  anthers  five.— 
I'l.sT.  germ  ovate  ;  Uijlc  cylindric  ;  sivj^mns  five,  oblong. 
— PliK.  berry  five-celled;  seeds  solitary. 
Species,  'i'he  singla  species  is  the  SyDiphonia  gh_,bulifcrci , 
a  tree. 

SvMPiioxiA  (Mus)  a  pulsatile  instrument  of  the  ancients 
made  of  a  hollow  tree  closed  at  each  end  with  leather,  and 
struck  with  sticks. 

SY'Ml'HONY'  (Mits.)  trvii(puyU,  from  (rvf,(pt^>ia,  to  sound  to- 
gether ;  signified  originally  that  union  of  sounds  which 
forms  a  concert;  but  at  present  it  is  applied  to  overtures  or 
introductory  and  intermediary  composition,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. 

SY'.V1PHY.SIS  (Surg.)  <rui/.<fu<ru,  the  joining  of  two  bones 
when  neither  has  a  projier  distinct  motion,  and  they  are 
either  without  any  medium,  or  else  with  one  that  ties 
them  straight  together. 

SY'.MPHY'l  UM  \BoI.)  <ruw;puTc,,  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  which  he  comi)arcs  in  its  leaf  to  the  Origa- 
num. It  was  altogether  woody,  having  a  pleasant  taste 
and  smell.     Dinscor.  1.  4,  c.  9. 

Symi'HYTUM,  in  the  Linnean  sijsteni,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monngipdn. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  one- 
pctalled. — ^T  Asi.  flaments  five;  anthers  acnlc,  erect. — 
PiST.  germs  four;  styles  filiform;  i//g»/n  simple. — Pkr. 
none  ;  c(dyx  larger  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Sijmphytum 
offcinnle,  seu  Cnnsolida,  Common-Conifrcy. —  Symphy- 
tum tubernsiim.  Tuberous-rooted  Comfrey.  Dnd.  Penipt. ; 
Dnuh.  Hist.;  Banh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
B'.tan.  ;   Rnii  Hist.  ;    Tonrn.  Inst. 

Symphviu.m  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Ccris,  Cynn- 
gloxsnm,  Gypsophilii,   On<sma,  Puhnonaria. 

SY'MPLOCO.S  {Bet.)  a  genus  of  plants,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hope/!,  hut  still  more  so  to  the  Al<tnnia. 

SY'.MPLOCE  {llhct.)  inii/,->.or.',  a  figure  in  rhetoric  when 
several  sentences  or  clauses  liave  the  same  beginning  and 
the  same  end.  C/c.  1.  4,  c.  3  ;  Alexund.  pnfi  uy^r.yj.  A'jnil. 
Horn.  c.  ;Jf). 

i3\'MPTOM  {Med.)  vjf/.XTui.'n/.,  a  preternatural  disposition 
of  the  body  occasioned  by  some  disease ;  also  the  sign  or 
token  discovering  what  a  distemper  is,  or  indicating  what 
the  issue  of  it  will  be,  and  the  means  of  cure. 

SYMPTO'SIS  [Gram.)  trufj-z-utri'.,  a  concourse  of  vowels;  an 
hiatus.      Cic.  in  Omt.  c.  44  ;   Dinnys.  Ciimp.  c.  23. 

SYNA'CTICS  (iVcd.)  medicines  that  contract  any  part. 

SYN-E'UE.SiS  (Gram.)  o-vmifio-i-,,  a  figure  in  grammar  where 
two  syllables  or  vo.vels  are  united  in  one. 

SYN,\I.L.'\'{JMAT.V  (Rhct.)  judicial  controversies,  or  mat- 
ters for  pleading  in  court. 

SYN.\LOi'PM.\  (Gram.)  cumXiitp^,  a  contraction  of  two 
vowels  into  one,  in  a  Latin  verse,  when  any  word  ends  with 
a  vowel,  and  the  next  word  begins  with  another  vowel. 
Dernrt.  dr  Ehic.  i  TO;  Dinnys.  dc  Vomp.  c.  C. 

S\''N'AMi'll  (llrr.)  sanguine,  or  gules. 

SYNA'XCill';   (Med.)   \\Ac  Cynanche. 

SY''N.'\PmC  (Mas.)  (r-jy-y.<pA,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  conjunction  of  two  tetrachords. 

SYNAKTIIKO'.SLS  (Anat.)  from  .ri,,  and  Vf«,  a  joint ;  an 
immovable  connection,  a  sort  of  articulation,  [vide  Arti- 
cnlation,  Sc.'] 

SYNASTO.MO'SIS  (Amt.)  vide  Anastomosis. 
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SYNATHRCE'S.MUS  (l!/,et.)  ^mu(f.,^^\,  a  figure  of  speech     ' 
wherein  several  matters  arc  heaped  together.    Qnintil.  1.  8, 
c.  4  ;   Alcxand.  -sf)  c^x,"!^.  ;  Rutil.  I.iip.  I.  I. 

SYN.AU'LIA  (Mus.)  crv,:,.v>i!/,  a  concert  of  flute-players, 
who  answered  each  other  alternately  without  any  union  of 
the  voice. 

SYNCATAGOUE'MA  (Log.),ruyy.cir,.yif,^;t:,  a  name  in  logic 
given  to  such  words  as  signify  but  little,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  others,  as  «//,  none,  certain,  &c. 

SYNCIIONDRO'SIS  (An„t.)  from  o-i.-,  with,  and  yM",,  a  car- 
tilage ;  a  species  of  articulation,  having  the  bones  joined  at 
their  extremities  by  cartilages. 

SYNCHO.NDUOTO'.MIA  (Surg.)  the  operation  of  dividing 
the  symphysis  of  the  pubes. 

SYNCHOUii'SIS  (Rhet.)  ^uyz^r-o-'U  a  figure  of  speech 
wherein  an  argument  is  scoffingly  conceded  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  retorting  it  more  smartly.    F-nUcitli.  ad  Hum.  II. 

SY'NCIIIJONOUS  (Vhron.)  from  <rw,  with,  and/f-:.",  time; 
an  epithet  for  any  thing  that  happens  at  the  same  time  with 
another  ;  contemporary. 

SY'NCIIY'SIS  (Rhet.)  <ru>j;i/'(ri-,  a  confused  and  disorderly 
placing  of  words  in  a  sentence.  Arist.  ad  Alexand. ;  Qnin- 
til.  I.  I  ;   Hermog.  1.  I. 

SY'NCIPUT   [Aiiiil.)  the  forepart  of  the  cranium. 

SYNCOMLSTE'RIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  which  consisted  in  an 
oil'ering  of  fruits  after  harvest.     Menand.  Rhet. 

SYKCOP.VTION  (Mas.)  ■^^v.-.o.T<4rK. ,  a  term  applied  to 
that  disposition  of  the  melody  or  harmony  of  a  composi- 
tion, by  which  the  last  note  of  one  bar  is  so  connected 
with  the  first  note  of  the  succeeding  bar,  as  to  form  but 
on  ■  and  the  same  sound. 

SV'NCOPE  (Gram.)  ir!/-/y,wii,  a  figure  whereby  one  or  more 
letters  are  taken  out  of  a  word,  as  am.'runt  for  amaverunt. 

SvNroi'E  (Rhct.)  a  concise  form  of  speaking;  also  a  vicious 
kind  of  brevity.     Longin.  de  Subim.  c.  41. 

Syncope  (iU»s.)  the  division  of  a  note,  as  when  an  odd 
crotchet  comes  before  tv>o  or  three  minims,  or  an  odd 
quaver  between  two  or  more  crochets. 

Syncoi'E  (A/crf.)  a  sudden  fainting  or  swooning,  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases, Class  Ncnroses,  Order  Adynamia  in  Cullen's  Nosoloi;y. 

SY'NCRISIS  (Rhcl.)  Tovy-f.tr.c,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which 
opposite  persons  or  things  are  compared.    Jul.  Rnfin.  §  37. 

SYNCRI'TIC.'V   (Med.)  T-jyKfirtxu,  relaxing  medicines. 

SYNDKSMOLO'GIA  (Anat.)  from  o-l^.^o-u):,  a  ligament, 
and  'c/nc,  a  discourse;  the  doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 

SYNDESMO-PHARYNG/E'US  (Anat.)  a  muscle  otherwise 
called  the  Con.^trictur  pJutryngis  niedius. 

SYNDES.MO'SIS  (.tnal.)  that  species  of  symphysis  in  which 
the  bones  are  connected  by  means  of  a  ligament,  as  the    . 
radius  with  the  ulna.  i 

SYNDE'SMUS  (Aunt.)  ru^Jir/cs,  a  ligament  for  binding  to-    I 
gcther  the  bones  and  other  parts.  '• 

SvNDivSMU.s   (Gram.)   a  conjunction. 

SY'NDIC  (Pi.lit.)  a  magistrate  in  C-ermany  and  Swit/crland, 
answering  to  an  alderman  in  England. 

SY'NDlCi  (Ant.)  a-ixly.ti,  orators  appointed  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  plead  in  behalf  of  any  law  which  was  to  be 
enacted  or  abrogated.      Vlpian.  ad  Dcmosthcn. 

.SYNDRl'.'LLA   (Bot.)  the  I'erbesina  nndijlora  of  I.inn.Tus. 

.SY'NDROMR  (Med.)  a  concurrence  of  several  symptoms  in 
the  same  disorder. 

SYNE'CDOCHE  (Rhet.)  c-j,!,^ox'.,  a  figure  of  .speech, 
whereby  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the 
whole,  as  a  genus  for  the  species,  and  the  contrary. 

Synecdoche  (Gram.)  a  figure  in  grammar,  when  the  abla- 
tive case  is  changed  into  the  accusative. 

SY-NE'CIILA.  (Med.)  a  concretion  of  the  iris  of  the  eye  with 
the  cornea,  or  with  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

SYNr.CPHOKE'HIS  (Gram.)  c-^ny.pa»,tn'.,' thti  sounding  of 
two  vowels  as  if  they  were  one. 
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SYNE'DUIA  {j4nf.}  colleges,  or  courts  in  which  causes  were 
ileciclccl.     PanciroU.  de  Mag.  Msn. 

SYKGENE'SIA  {Bot.)  from  c-v.  and  •/!.!=-';,  generation ;  the 
name  of  the  nineteenth  Class  in  Lhinsu:*"  Artificial  System, 
conipn;liending  those  plants  uhicli  have  the  anthers  united 
into  a  cylinder.  The  orders  are  six :  namely — 1 .  Polygnmia 
A'.qualis,  '2.  Poh/gnmia  siipcrfliia.  3.  Pulygamia  _f''!i^- 
tnnea.  4-.  PJij2,a'^ii'i  necessariu.  5.  Polygnmia  srgrcgiiia. 
6.  I\I(mogamia.  The  five  first  orders  contain  the  com- 
pound flowers,  and  form  a  class  truly  natural.  The  prin- 
cipal genera  are  as  follow  ;  nameU',  the  Scnlymua,  Golden 
Thistle. — Cidiorium,  Succory. — H^'poc/uciis,  Cat's- Ear. — 
Gt'rnp'i:^on,  Old  Man's  Beard. —  'Tragopogon,  Goat's- LScard. 

—  Picns,  0.\-Tongue. — Scorzoiiera,  Vipei''s-Grass. — Lion- 
iodoii,  Dandelion. — Chondrilla,  Gum-Succory. — Lnciucn, 
Lettuce.  —  HIcracium,  Hawkwecd. —  Carthamus,  Bastard 
Saffron. — Arctium,  Burdock. — Carlitici,  Carliiie-Thistle. — 
Cynnra,  Artichoke. —  Onopordon,  Cotton-Thistle. —  Sail  to- 
ll,la.  Lavender  Cotton. — Aitemisia,  .Southernwood. —  Ttina- 
cetian.  Tansy. —  Gnaplialiiim,  Cudweed. — BcUis,  Daisy. — 
Clirijsaiitlieminn,  0.\-Eye  Daisy. — Pi/rct/inim,  Feverfew. — 

—  Doroiiiciim,  Leopard's  Bane. — Inula,  Elecampane. — 
Solidagn,  Gol.len-Kod. —  Cidcraria  Fleawort. —  Tngetix, 
French  and  .VtVican  Marigold. — Anlhemi^,  Chamomile. — 
Achillea,  ^Llfoil. —  Btipliihnhyv.im,  0-\-Eys.  —  Centnurea, 
Centaury. — Hclianthui,  Sunflower. — Calendula,  Marigold. 
— Ecliiui-p!!,  Globe-Thistle. 

SYN'GNA'THUS  {Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  Bravchios- 
leg  us  Order,  having  the  head  small  ;  snout  long,  a.ul 
turned  up  at  tlie  end  ;  mouth  terminal ;  gill  covers  large  ; 
spiracle  on  the  nape.  Fishes  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished 
in  English  by  the  names  of  the  Pipe-Fish  and  the  Needle-Fish. 

SY'NGUAPH  A  (Aid.)  i7-j"/fxi^r,  a  deed  or  writing  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  both  parties. 

SYXGU'LTUS  (Med.)  the  Hiccough.     \y\Ac  Singultus'] 

SYNNELTIO'SIS  [Anal.)  the  articulation  of  bones  by 
means  of  a  ligament. 

SY'NOCILV  (Med.)  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  is  a  spe- 
cies of  continued  fever. 

SY'NOCIIUS  (Med.)  a  mixed  fever. 

SY'NOD  {Ecc.)  an  assemblj-  of  ecclesiastical  persons  to  con- 
sult on  religious  and  church  affairs. 

SYNO'DAL  (lice  )  a  payment  in  money  made  by  the  inferior 
clergy  to  the  bishop. 

SYNOL).\'LE.S  testes  (Ecc  )  synods'  men  corrupted  into 
side.^iiicii,  originally  the  urban  and  rural  deans,  whose  office 
was  to  inform  and  attest  the  disorders  of  the  clergy  and 
people  in  the  e|)iscopal  court:  but  this  office  of  inquest  and 
information  at  length  devolved  upon  the  churchwardens. 

SYNO'DIC.VL  [Astron.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  as  the  sijnodical  mouth,  or  the  time 
contained  between  the  moon's  parting  from  the  sun  at 
a  conjunction,  and  returning  to  him  again. 

SYKO'DUS  (Astroii.)  a  conjunction  of  planets. 

SYNXECEO'SIS  (Rhct.)  <rv>c^,ci.cc.T..,  a  figure  of  speech, 
whereby  contrary  qualities  are  united. 

SYXONY'.MIA  (Rhet.)  a-u.<.>vu,.cc,  synonomy,  a  figure  of 
speech,  wherein  divers  words  of  similar  signification  are 
employed  to  amplify  a  matter. 

SYNO'PSIS  (Rhet.)  iri/.o-J/i?,  an  epitome,  or  general  view  of 
any  subject. 

SYNO'VLV  {Auat  )  an  unctuous  fluid  secreted  from  certain 
glands  in  tlie  joints. 

SV'.N"T.\SIS  (Med )  oStrxa-.i,  a  preternatural  distention  of 
any  part  of  the  body. 

SY'.\T.\X  (Gra-ii.)  o-!/.r;t^c,- from  ruvrao-iTia.  to  dispose  :  that 
part  of  grammar  which  teaches  how  to  join  words  and  sen- 
tencis  together,     [vide  Granonar] 

SY'.v'TEN'O'SIS  (Anal.)  a  species  of  articulation  by  means 
of  tendons. 
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SYNTE'XIS  (Med.)  a  marasmus  or  colliquative  wasting  of 

the  body. 
SY'XTHESIS   (Ant.)  a  loose  robe  worn  by  the  Romans  at 
their  raeals,  whence  it  was  called  by  Petronius  •eestimcninm 
cubitorium.     Martial  mentions  it  among  the  luxuries  of  the 
age  that  they  were  changed  verj'  often. 
Mart.  1.  5,  ep.  7;>. 

Uiidec'tci  utia  siiirexU,  Zuite,  cann  ; 
I'-i  mutiita  tilii  est  s'ptthesis  iindecies. 

Sueton.  in  Xer.  c.  ."51  ;   .S7.vc/-.  Ant.  Conviv.  1.  2,  c.  36.  &c. 
Synthesis  (Math.)  a  method  of  composition  as  opposed  to 

analysis,     [vide  Analysis'] 
Sy.NTHESis  (Surg.)  that  method  whereby  the  divided  parts 

are  reunited. 
SYNTHETI'SMUS    (.S;.;-^.)    from    <rvC:,.;   to    concur;    ;he 

reduction  of  a  fracture. 
SYXTO'XIC  iMus.)  an  epithet  given  by  Aristoxenus,  and 

other   ancient  musical  writers,   to  distinguish  a  species  of 

the  diatonic  geiius,  which  was  nearly  the  same  with  our 

natural  diatonic. 
SY'PHERING   (Mar.)  the  lapping  the  edge  of  one  plank 

over  the  edge  of  anoth-.r  in  ship-building  for  bulk-heads. 
SY'PIIILIS  (Med.)  or  Lues  venerea,  the  venereal  disease;  a 

genus  of  diseases,  Cldfs  Cachcjjicv,  Onlcr  Iinpeligines. 
SY'PHOX  (Mcch.)  vide  Siphon. 

SYIUAX-llUE   (Bot.)   the  Peganum  harnmla  of  Linnaeus. 
SYUrXG.'V    (Bot.)    a  genus  of  plants,    Class    2   Diandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  peri.inth  one-Ieavcd — Con.  one- 
petallcd. —  SfAM.  Jdamenis  two;  anthers  small. — PisT. 
genu  oblong;  stijle  filiform;  stigma  hifid. — Vur.  capside 
oblong;  sccrfs  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  well  known  in  Er.glish  by 
the  name  of  the  Lilac,  as  the — Sijringa  vulgaris,  seu 
LUac,  the  Common  Lilac.  —  Si/rinva  persica,  Agem, 
Lilcc,  stu  Li^ustium,  Persian  Lilac,  &c.  Clas.  Hi.'^t.^ 
Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
Bot.  ;  Raii  Hist.  J  SfC. 
Syringa  is  also  the  name  of  the  species  of  the  Bignnnia,  the 

Cestrum,  the  Jasminum,    the   Mitchelia,    the    Syctanthus, 

and  the  Philadelplius. 
SYKIXGOTO'.ML\  (Surg.)  from  rJfiv?,  a  fistula,  and  n^j^-.a', 

to  cut :  the  cutting  of  fistulas. 
SYUIXGO'TOMU.M  (Surg.)  from  <rvf;-,?,  a  fistula,  and  W-.'..c, 

to  cut;  a  sur,<;ical  instrument  lor  cutting  fistulas. 
SYUl'TES   (3/(H.)  a  kind  of  stone  found  in  the  bladder  of  a 

wolf. 
SY'RMA   (Ant.)  a  garment  common   to  both  sexes  among 

the  Romans,  which  was  worn  by  tragedians  who  personated 

heroes  and  heroines. 

Mart.  I.  12,  ep.  9.3. 

Ayluitl  tti:i^nm  tu  (/iii'</"e  iyrina  till. 

Vopisc.  in  Carin.  c.  20  ;   Salmas.  in  Teiiull.  de  Pall. 
SY'RTES  (Geog.)    dangerous   gulfs  in  the  farthest  part  of 

Africa,  full  of  quicksands,   called  the  greater  and  lesser 

Svrtes. 
SY'ilUP  (Med.)  a  composition  of  a  thick  consistence,  nuidc 

of  the  juice  of  herbs,  flowers,  or  fruits,  boiled  with  sugar. 
SYSSARCO'SIS  (Med.)  o-nrcras^tc-i;,  the  connection  of  bones 

by  means  of  flesh. 
SY'STE.M   (Lit.)    a  complete  body   of  any  art  or   science 

which   has  been  distinguished  variously,  according  to  the 

dilferent  views  of  those  wlio  have  digested  ihe  materials 

into  a  connected  form,  as  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican 

Systems,  &c.  in  Astrotiomy  [vide  Aslroi.-omj/l  ;  the  System 

of  Tournefort,    Ray,    Linnseus,    &c.     in    Botany.      [vic'.s 

Botany^ 
SYSTt:M   (Mus.)  an  iaterval  compounded,   or  supposed  to  he- 
compounded  of  several  lesser  intervals,  as  the  fourth,  fifth, 
3  t2 
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sixth,  octave,  &c.  the  components  of  which,  considered  as 
the  elements  of  the  systems,  are  called  diastems. 

SY'STOLE  {Aunt.)  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  whereby  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  great  artery,  in 
distinction  from  the  diastole,  or  their  dilatation. 

SYsroLE  (Gram.)  a  figure  in  prosody,  by  which  a  long  syl- 
lable is  made  short. 

SY'STYLE  (Ariliit.)  from  (r-J7iA>f-,  to  place  together;  the 
disposition  of  columns  in  a  building  near  to  each  other,  but 
not  quite  so  thick  as  the  pi/ciwsli//c  ;  the  intercolumniation 
being   only   two  diameters  of  the   column.      I'ilruv.   1.  li, 
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SYZEU'GMENON  (Mus.)  from  o-i,.  and  ^e!-y.t,><,.,  to  join;  » 

musical  note  now  called  B,_/?/  vemi, 
SY'ZY'GIA   (Mies.)    (Tvi^iyix,    any  combination   of  sounds  so 

proportioned  to  each  otlier  as  to  affect  the  ear  with  plea- 
sure. 
Syzyoia  (Gram.)  the   coupling  of  different  feet  together  in 

Greek  or  Latin  verse. 
Syzyoia  (Aslron.)   the   conjunction  of  any   two  planets  or 

stars,  when  they  are  both  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  point 

of  the  heavens. 
SYZY'GIUM   (Bui.)  another  name  for  the  Ciilj/plranthes  o£ 

Linnasus. 
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T.  (Ant.)  vide  Alibrcvialions. 

T.  as  an  arbitary  character,  when  placed  by  the  name 
of  a  Roman  soldier  in  making  out  the  returns  of  an 
army  after  a  battle,  signified  that  he  was  safe  ;  but  the 
©,  iiotnui,  death,  was  a  sign  of  condemnation  among  the 
Greeks.  Riifin.  Invcct.  II.  in  Ilieruii.  P.  Diaiou.  lib.  de 
Not.  Lit.   ■ 

T.  for  Tribunus,  was  also  affixed  to  the  Seiintus  consulla, 
which  had  received  the  approbation  of  the  senate. 

T.  as  a  numeral,  signified  160;  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus, 

t,  160,000. 

T.  (Lnxi')  vide  Ahhreviations. 

1.  (Gram.)  vide  Ahbreiiations. 

T.  Bandage  (Surg.)  a  bandage  so  called  from  its  figure. 

T.  (Mill.)  a  particular  sort  of  mines,  so  called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  this  letter. 

TA'B.\CU.M  [But.)  Tobacco,  the  Nicoiiana  tabacum  of  Lin- 
n.Tus. 

TABA'RD  [Archccdl.)  a  short  gown,  reaching  no  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

TAIiARDEE'RS  (ArchfEoL)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
scholars  at  ().\ford  who  wore  the  tabard. 

TABA'XIR  (B()'.)  \.\\ii  Anindo  bamboo  of  Umnscus. 

TABE'LLA  (AnI.)  or  tabula,  a  tablet  which  was  used  by  the 
Roman  judges  in  giving  sentence  :  they  were  distinguished 
into  tabella  damiialoria,  for  condemning,  and  the  tabelln 
absolutoria,  for  acquitting,  having  upon  them  the  letter  A 
for  absolvo,  C  for  coiidcmno,  &c.  [vide  A.]  Cic.  in  Ccecil. 
c.  7>  &c. ;  and  Ascon.  in  Cic. —  'J'abclln  votiva,  a  tablet  or 
picture  which  was  hung  up  by  sailors  in  gratitude  for  their 
escape  from  shipwreck.  This  tablet  was  likewise  some- 
times carried  about  to  excite  compassion  ;  and,  according 
to  Quintilian,  a  similar  tablet  was  displayed  by  pleaders,  to 
represent  the  hard  case  of  their  clients. 
Iloral.  1.  2,  sat.  1. 


I'otivit  putcat  vetrt 
liKi  scnu. 


I  deicnpla  tubella 


Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  4,  cp.  18,  &c. ;  Juv.  sat.  It,  v.  301  ;  Apid. 

Met.  I.  6  ;  Clirijunst.  Homil.  in  Psalm.  13. 
fABELLA  (Mid)  a  lozenge. 
TABELLA'RII  (Ant.)    letter-carriers  among  the    Romans. 

Cic.  ad  I-'mii.  1.  11-,  ep.  22  ;   Ilicrnn.  ad  Nic.  &c. 
TABELLIG'NES  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  scriveners,  who  engrossed 

the  writings  or  instruments  whicli  were  drawn  up  by  the 

notaries.     I'crrar.  de  Orig.   Rom.  apud  Grav.  Tlies.  Antig. 

tom.  i. 


TABERN.^-MONTA'N/'E  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  I  Monngi/nia . 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  five-cleft. — CoR.  one-pe- 
talled.  —  St A%t.  Jilamenls  five;  anthers  converging. — 
PisT.  germs  two,  simple;  sti/le  awl-shaped;  stigma  oblong. 
—  P Eli.  follicles  two  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  South 
America. 

TA'BES  (Med.)  a  wasting  of  the  body,  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Cachexia,  Order  JMarcorcs. —  Tabes  toxaria,  a.  wasting 

•  of  the  thigh  from  an  abscess. —  Tabes  rcnalis,  an  abscess  of 
the  kidneys. —  Tabes  dorsalis,  a  wasting  of  the  body,  at- 
tended uitli  pain  in  the  back  and  loins. 

TA'BI.ATURE  (Mas.)  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
general  assemblage  of  signs. 

TA'BLE  (Archil.)  a  smooth  simple  member  or  ornament,  of 
various  forms,  but  most  commonly  in  that  of  a  parallelogram. 
The  table  is  distinguished  into  the — Pnijecting  table,  that 
which  stands  out  from  the  naked  of  the  wall. — Raked  table, 
that  which  is  hollowed  in  the  die  of  a  pedestal. — Crowned 
table,  one  whicli  is  covered  with  a  cornice. — Razed  table,  an 
embossment  in  a  frontispiece  for  putting  any  inscription  or 
any  ornament. 

Table  (Pcrsprd)  the  perspective  plane,  or  the  transparent 
plane,  on  which  the  objects  are  formed  in  their  respective 
appearances. 

Tarle  (Arilh.)  any  system  or  series  of  numbers  formed  so 
as  to  serve  for  expediting  calculations. 

TABLE-iVlO'NEY  (Mar.)  an  allowance  to  flag-officers  in 
addition  to  their  pay,  as  a  compensation  for  the  ne- 
cessary expences  which  they  are  put  to  in  furnishing  their 
tables. 

TABLE-RE'NTS  [Law)  rents  paid  to  bishops,  &c.  reserved 
and  appropriated  to  their  table,  or  housekeeping. 

TABLES  (Ant.)  vide  Tabella  and  Tabnhr. 

Tables,  astronomical  (Aslron.)  computations  of  the  motionSi 
phenomena,  &c.  of  the  planets. 

Tables  of  houses  (Astrol.)  tables  drawn  up  for  the  assistance 
of  practitioners  in  setting  a  figure. 

Tables  toxodromic  (i'\far.)  tables  of  traverses,  wliich  serve  for 
the  ready  solution  of  problems  in  navigation. 

Tables  of  sines,  tangents,  S,-c.  (Math.)  proportional  numbers 
calculated  from  and  depending  on  tlic  given  quality  of  the 
radius,  whence  any  other  sine  may  be  found. 

TABLE-SIIO'RE  (Mar.)  a  low  level  .shore. 

TA'BLETS  (Med.)  solid  electuaries,  much  the  same  as 
lozenges. 
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TA'BLING  offinea  (Lmu)  the  makinga  table  with  the  contents 
of  everj'  fine  past  in  any  one  term  for  every  county  where 
the  king's  writ  runs. 

Tabling  [Mar.)  the  uniting  pieces  of  timber  together  by 
letting  them  one  into  another,  as  in  mast-making. —  Tabling 
of  t/ie  sai/a,  making  broad  hems  on  the  skirts  and  bottoms 
of  sails,  for  the  purpose  ot  strengthening  them. 

TA'BOR  (Mil.)  tabouret,  or  tabret,  a  small  drum  beat  with 
one  slick,  to  accompany  the  pipe,  which  was  fomierlj'  used 
in  war. 

TABOL'llE'T,  privilrge  of  (Cus.)  a  privilege  formerlj'  ex- 
isting in  France,  for  some  ladies  of  high  distinction  to  sit 
down  in  tlie  presence  of  the  queen. 

TA'HRET(.l/»,s-.)   vide  Tabor. 

TA'BUL.'E  (Ant.)  rabies  or  tablets  on  which  the  Unmans 
kept  account  of  their  affairs,  public  and  private,  as  the  ta- 
hiiUr  cciisoricE,  on  which  the  censors  noted  down  the  taxes 
and  tributes,  iSrc. ;  tabula"  domesticce,  on  which  an  account 
of  domestic  expenses  was  kept ;  tabula:  triumpkntes,  whereon 
the  records  of  the  triumphs  were  written,  which  were  kept 
in  the  Capitol  ;  tnbulnrum  duriilecim  Ifgcs,  i.  e.  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  were  collected  by  ambassadors  sent  to 
Greece  for  that  purpose  about  the  year  of  Uome  300,  or 
452  years  before  Christ.  These  laws  were  first  put  in  force 
by  the  Decemviri,  and  were  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  all 
law.  Cic.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  23;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.'i;  Sigon.  ile 
Judlc.  1.  2,  c.  16;  August,  de  Leg.  c.  16,  &c. 

TAC.-VMAHA'CA  (ZJoi'.)  a  species  of  /he  Populus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TA'CC.-V  (Bnt.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1 
Monogt/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
six. — STAM.Jilnments  scarcely  any;  anthers  six,  oblong. 
— Pi3T.  germ  inferior;  st^le  short;  stigma  orbicular. — 
Per.  bcrri/  dry ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Tacca  pinnatijida,  seu 
Leontice,  a  tuberous  plant. 

T.^'CES  (Archceol.)   armour  for  the  thigh. 

TA'CET  (Mus  )  or  tace,  a  term  in  music  books,  signifying 
that  silence  must  be  kept. 

TA'CFHEE  (Archieol.)  an  exemption  from  payments. 

TA'CHL\  (Dot.)  the  Mi/rmecia  tacliia  of  Linn.tus. 

TACHIBO'r.V  {Dot.)   the  Sa/masia  racemosa  ofLinnxus. 

T.A.CHI(;A'LI  V  (Dot.)  the  Cubcca  of  Linnaeus. 

TACIT  RELOCA'TION  (Lav:)  a  silent  or  understood  re- 
letting of  premises,  when  the  lessor  suffers  the  lessee  to 
continue  after  the  lease  is  expired,  paying  as  formerly, 
during  the  lease. 

T.\CK  (l.aiv)  another  name  for  a  lease. 

T.4CK  (Mar.)  in  French  amure,  a  rope  used  to  confine  the 
foremost  lower  corner  of  the  courses,  and  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion :  whence  the  "  Tack  of  a  sail  "  implies  any  part  of  a 
sail  to  which  the  tack  is  fastened. —  Tack  oj"  a  flag,  aline 
spliced  into  the  eye  at  the  bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  se- 
curing the  flag  to  the  halyard. 
TO  I'ack  (Mar.)  to  change  the  course  from  one  board  to  an- 
other. 

TA'CK-DUTY  (Lave)  in  the  Scotch  law,  rent  reserved  on  a 
lease. 

TACKLE-FALL  (.A/nr  )  that  end  of  a  tackle  which  is  bowsed 

on,  or  the  rnpe  which  connects  the  blocks  together. 
TA'CKLE  (Mil.)  a  term  formerly  used  for  any  weapon  that 
was  shot  from  a  bow. 

T.^cKLE  (Mar.)  a  machine  formed  by  the  communication  of 
a  rope  with  an  assemblage  of  blocks,  and  known  in  me- 
chanics by  the  name  of  a  pulley.  Tackles  are  used  in  a 
ship  to  raise,  remove,  and  secure  weighty  bodies :  they 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
ship  which  they  act  upon,  into  the  Boom-tackle,  Bowline- 
tackle,  Fish-tackle,  Garnet-tackle,  &c. ;  and  they  vary  in 
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their  construction  by  consisting  either  of  a  single  block, 
or  a  single  and  a  double  block,  iSrc. 

Tackle  or  Tackling   is  also  a  general  name  for  the  fur- 
niture of  a  ship,  consisting  of  ropes  and  pullies. 

TA'CTICS  (Mil.)  from  the  Greek  Tu^^rr.-,  to  dispose  in 
order;  the  science  of  disposing  an  army  and  regulating 
its  movements  in  warfare,  for  the  more  effectual  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  proposed. 

Tactics,  Saxal  (yhir.)  is  the  science  of  disposing  and  re- 
gulating fleets,  so  as  to  render  them  most  efficient. 

TA'CTILE  (Sat.)  an  epithet  for  such  qualities  as  have  a 
primary  relation  to  our  sense  of  feeling. 

TA'CTUS  (.Vt'(/.)  the  touch, 

Tactus  (^Ius.)  or  tact,  in  our  ancient  music  the  stroke  of 
the  hand,  by  which  the  time  was  measured  or  beaten. 

TA'DPOLE  (Zool.)  a  young  frog. 

T.E'DA  (Dot.)  the  Pi>nis  ticda  of  Liima;us. 

T/E'NTA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Litestina,  having  the  body  flat,  long,  and  jointed;  head 
with  four  orifices ;  mouth  terminal.  Insects  of  this  tribe 
are  distinguished  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Tape- 
worm. 

T.t.nia  (Archit.)  a  small  square  fillet  at  the  top  of  the  archi- 
trave in  the  Doric  entablature. 

TA'FFETY  (Com.)  a  sort  of  silk. 

T.VFFR.AIL  (Mar.)  the  carved  work  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  ship's  stern. 

TAG.4'DI   (Dot.)  a  species  of  the /<t7(ff')H;()H. 

TAGE'lt.A.  (Dot.)  a  species  of  the  Cassia  tagera, 

TAGE'TES  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia, 
Order  2  Poli/gamia  superjiua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  quite  simple. — Cor. 
compound  radiate  ;  proper,  in  the  hermaphrodites,  tubu- 
lar,—  Stam.  in  the  herniaphrodites^/'7)Hc«/i  five;  anthers 
cylindrical. — Pist.  in  the  hermaphrodites  and  females 
germ  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma  bifid. — Per.  none; 
cn/i/x  unchanged  ;  seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  and  fe- 
males solitary ;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Tagetes  patula, 
Tanacetiim,  seu  Chri/santhcmum,  French  Marigold. — 
'Tagetes  erecia,  African  Marigold. 
T.VGETEs  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the 
Cacalia,  Othonnn,  and  Pedis. 

TAGOLI'NA   (Dot.)  a  species  of  the  ComZ/rt. 

T.'ML  (Mus.)  that  part  of  any  note  which  runs  perpendicu- 
larly upward  or  downward. —  I'ail  Piece,  the  thin  broad 
piece  of  ebony  suspended  over  the  lower  end  of  a  violin, 
and  to  which  one  end  of  the  strings  is  attached. 

Tail  (Fort.)  vide  Siva/lorv-tail. — 'Tail  of  the  trenches,  the 
post  where  the  besiegers  begin  to  break  ground,  and  cover 
themselves  from  the  fire  of  the  place. 

Tail  (Mar  )  the  long  end  of  a  block-strap. —  Tail-block,  a 
single  block,  having  a  short  piece  of  rope  attached  to  it, 
by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  any  object  at  pleasure. — 
I'ail-bofirds,  the  carved  work  betv.cen  the  cheeks  that  is 
fastened  to  the  knee  of  the  head,— 7'«//  o/  a  gale,  a  name 
given  b}'  sailors  to  the  hitter  part  of  a  storm,  wherein  the 
violence  is  considerably  abated. 

TAIL  (Laiv)  or  J'ec-tail,  from  the  French  tailler,  to  cut, 
either  because  the  heirs  are  by  this  means  cut  oft",  or  be- 
cause this  estate  is  a  part  cut  out  of  the  whole  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  sort  of  estate,  hence  called  an  estate 
in  fee  tail,  which  is  a  limited  sort  of  fee,  in  distinction 
from  a  fee- simple,  or  an  inheritance,  whereof  a  man  is 
seised  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  bodj'  begotten  or  to  be 
begotten,  limited  at  the  will  of  the  donor,     [vide  Z-ntr] 

TO  Tail  in  (Carpent.)  to  fasten  any  thing  into  a  wall  at  one 
end,  as  the  steps  of  stairs,  &c. 

TA'ILIKG  (Mason.)  the  part  of  a  projecting  stone  or  brick 
inserted  into  a  wall. 
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TAIL-TR!'MNTF.R  (Carpent.)  a  trimmer  next  to  the  wall, 
into  •.vliich  the  ends  of  the  joists  are  fastened  in  order  to 
avoid  rtues. 

TAI'LOil  (Arch.)   French  for  the  Abacus. 

TO  TAKE  in  i/ic  s/iih  (Mar.)  to  brail  up  and  furl  tlicin  at 
sea  when  the  wind  increases. 

TAI>A-NE'LLI  (Bol.)  the  Cuinmhulus  r.tcJiiis  ol"  Linnxu?. 

TALA'SSIO  (./((/.)  or  'J'/niIiissici,  an  acclnmation  used  among 
the  Romans  at  their  niarria{;es,  and  traced  from  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine  virgins,  uiien  a  female  of  more  th;m  ordinary 
beauty  was  ordered  by  acclamation  to  be  carried  'I'ci/aa.in, 
i.  e.  to  Talassius,  one  of  the  generals  of  Romulus. 
Miirt.  1.  1 ,  cp.  'M. 


I'll-/,;. 


,  Thalu, 
,  Thala. 


By  others  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  T«A.-co-i';j,  i.  e. 
spinning,  by  which  good  l-.ousewifery  was  implied.  Liv. 
1.  1,  c.  9;  Flutarcli.  (incest.  Rom.  31.' 

TA'LBOT  (S/ioyt.)  a  sort  of  hunting  dog  between  a  hound 

-  and  a  beagle,  with  a  large  snout,  long,  round,  hajiging 
and  thicic  ears. 

TALC  (.Mill.)  vide  Talcum. 

TA'LCOSE  (Mill.)  the  name  of  the  fust  Order  of  Earths 
in  the  Linnean  system. 

TA'LCUM  (Mill  )  Talc,  a  genus  of  Earths,  of  the  Talcose 
Order,  whicli  is  a  white-grey,  yellow,  or  greenish  substance, 
soft  and  soapy  to  the  touch,  and  formed  of  transparent 
laminx  placed  one  uj'on  llr,'  oilier.  Talc  is  composed  of 
pure  magnesia,  mixed  with  near  twice  its  \i-cight  of  silcx, 
and  less  than  its  weight  of  alumine.  It  hardens  in  the 
fire,  and  absorbs  oil,  but  does  not  effervesce  in  nitric 
acid. 

TALE  (Com.)  a  computation  or  reckoning. 

Tale  is  also  the  name  of  an  Indian  coin,  equal  to  six  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence  sterling. 

TA'LED  (Uibl.)  a  sort  of  habit  worn  by  the- .Tews,  particu- 
larly when  they  repeated  their  prayers  in  the  synagogues. 

TALE'NTU.M  (Ant.)  3-«/k.7ov,  Talent,  both  a  weight  and  a 
coin,  very  I'amous  among  the  ancients.  The  Romans  had 
two  sorts  of  talents,  the  greater  and  the  less.  The  latter 
simply  called  the  talent  was  wortli  (50/. ;  the  greater  ex- 
ceeded the  less  by  one  third,  [vide  Muncta  and  Mcii- 
surii] 

TA'LE.S  (La-i)  a  supply  iu  cases  of  a  jury  not  appearing,  or 
of  being  challenged  as  not  indifferent,  &c.  [vide  L7ial- 
lengcand  .Jiiri/]  —  Tiila-uoo!;,  a  book  containing  the  names 
of  such  as  are  admitted  of  the  tales. 

TALIG.A'LIA   (Hot.)  the  same  as  the  .-imazoiiia  oI'Limucus. 

TALIO'NIS  LKX  (Law)  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  was 
formerly  admitted  in  so-.ne  cases. 

TALI'NIJM     /.'.'-/.)   the  7->f;n'!//ac«  of  Linn.xus. 

TALI-Pli'LLI   (Hot.)  the  Trnilcm.ulia  a^  Llnna-iis. 

TA'LIS.M.\N  (Ml/Ill.)  a  magical  image  or  figure  made  under 
certain  constellations,  according  to  the  keeping  or  wasting 
of  which,  the  person  represented  by  it  is  said  to  have  been 
preserved  or  to  have  wasted  away  ;  any  magical  charm. 

TALLA'UIUM  {I.aiv)  custom  or  im\)on.  —  T(ill(igiuiii_facrrr, 
to  give  up  accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  when  the  method 
of  accounting  was  by  tallies. 

TA'1.L0\V-C1'IANDLI:RS,  C<mpmu/  of  (Her.) 

orated  in    IKU.     Their  armorial 

ensigns  arc    as  iu   the  annexed  figure,  party 


were   incorporated  in    IKil.     Their  armorial 

•xed  fi 
per  less,    nuirc  and   argent,    a   pale   counter 
changed  on  every   ])lece  of  the   first  a  single  ^^^^P^ 
turtle-dove  of  the  second,  with  each  an  olive        '^'^ 
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branch  In  its  mouth,  or. 
T,\LLO\V-'fl!EE  (Bol)  the  Crolon  aebifcriim  of  Linna-us. 
TA'LLY  (Cum.)  from   the   I-'rench  taillcr,  to   cut;    a   stick 

cut  in  two  parts,  on  each  of  which  was  marked  by  notches 
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what  was   due  between    debtor  or  creditor;    a  mode  of 

reckoning  formerly  universal,  and   not  altogether  out   of 

use  at  present ;  hence  the  Talller  of  the   Exclie(|uer,  now 

called  the  Teller.     There  were  two  kinds  of  Tallies  in  the 

Exchequer;   namely,  Tallies  of  debt,  which   were   in   the 

nature  of  an  acquittance,  and  tallies  of  rew.n-d  or  allow- 

ance. 
TO  Tally  nfl  the  .sheets  (Mar.")  to  pull  aft  the  sheets  or  lower 

comers  of  the  mainsail  and  foresail. 
TA'LML'D  ('iheol.)  nin'?!,  a  book  in   seven  folio  volumes, 

containing  the  body   of  the  .Jewish   law,    particularly   the 

ceremonial  part  of  It,  composed  by  the  Rabbins,  and  held 

in  great  authority  among  the  .lews. 
TALO'N  (Archit.)  I'rtneh,  a  tciuare  fillet  used   Instead  of  a 

cymatluln, 
TALOO'KD.\R  (Mil.)  the  head  of  any   department  acting 

under  a  superior,  in  India. 
TA'LFA  (Zrjol.)    a    genus    of   Animals,     Class    Mamwalia, 

Order  I'crce,  having  thcjbretceth  unequal,  upper  six,  lower 

eight;    tusks   solitary;     oiim/crs   upper   seven,    lower  six; 

ei/es  very  small ;  Icg^  short.     This  animal  is  well  known  in 

English  by  the  name  of  the  Mole. 
Talpa     (Meil.)    a  tumour  creeping   in   under   the   skin,  so 

called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mole. 
TA'LU-DA'.VIA  (Bot.)   the  Bocrhaavi-  difu.sa  of  Llnna;us. 
TA'LUS  (Anal)  another  name  for  the  Adragahis. 
Talu.s  (Archit.)  or  taint,  the  slope  or  inclination  of  a  wall, 

whercl)y,  reclining  at  the  top  so  as  to  fall  within  its  base, 

the  thickness  is  gradually  lessened  aecording  to  the  height. 

Among  workmen  this  is  called  battening. 
Talus  (Fort.)  the  slope  given  to  the  ranqiart  or  wall  that  it 

may  stand  faster  ;  this  may  be  exterior  when  it  is  towards 

the  country,  or  interior  when  ue\t  the  town. 
TA'LV/OOD    (Airhit'ol.)     talgimod,    or    lalshile,    fn-ewood 

cut  Into  billets  of  a  certain  length,  which  is  mentioned  in 

ancient  statutes. 
TAMA'CJA  (Bot.)  the  Mijrsina  rctuvi  of  Linnicus. 
TAM.-V'R.V   (Bot.)  the  Avrrhoa  caranihoa  of  Linnaeus. 
TA'MARIND  (But.)  the  fruit  of  the  Tamarind-tree,  which 

contains  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  with  the  saccharine 

matter,  than   is  found  in   most  of  the  acid  dulcet  fruits, 

and  is  therefore  much  employed  in  medicine. 
TA.MARrNDCS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  il/una- 

(Irlphin,  Order  1   'I'rianilria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Coil,  petals 
three. — SrAM.  filaments  three;  anthers  ovate.  —  I'isT. 
germ  oblong;  style  awl-shaped;  stigma  obtuse. — Per. 
/en-!()«e  oblong ;  seeds  few. 

Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Tamarindus  indica,  or 
Tamarind-tree. 
TAM.\R1'SCIIS   (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Tamarlx. 
TA'.MARIX  (B.d.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  plant  which  in 

(ireek  IS  called //•rf^-.'!.     Columel.  1.9,  c.  1- ;  I'lin.  \.  13,  c. 

21  ;  Ballad,  in  Nov.  Tit.  8,  de  Ap. 
Tamarix,  in  the  Linnean  si/stem,  a  gcitus  of  plants,  Class 

5  Pentandria,  Order  3  Trigijnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — Con. 
petals  five. — S-r  A^t.  Jilameiits  five;  anthers  roundisli.— 
I'lst.  germ  acuminate  ;  style  none  ;  stigmas  three. —  I'liR. 
capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  very  numerous. 

Species.     The  species  are   trees  or  shrubs,  and  known  in 
English  by  the  name  of  the  Tamarisk. 
TAI^IHOE'U  (Fort.)  a  kind  of  work  formed  of  palisades  or 

pieces  of  wood  ten  feet  long  and  six  inches  thick,  planted 

close  together  and  driven  two  or  three  feet  into  tlie  ground. 

'J'AMiiiiuii  is  also  the  name  given  to   solid  pieces  of  earth, 
V  Inch  are  made  in  that  part  of  the  covert  that  is  joined 
to  the  parapet,  and  lies  close  to  the  traverses. 
Tamdouk   (Archit.)  from   the    Arabic   tambor,    a  drum,    a 

term  applied  to  the  naked  of  a  Corinthian  or  Composite 
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■capital,  or  to  that   pan   from  nliicli  the  ornaments  pro- 

>■'-''■  .  .  ... 

'i  .\MBouit  is  also  applied  to  a  wall  of  a  circular  building. 

.surrounded  with   columns  :  also  a   place  enclosed  with 
folding  doors,  to  break  the  current  of  air  from  without, 
at  the  entrance  of  cliurches,  Cvc. 
T.\Mcouii  {Mrch.)  the  cylindrical  axle  tree  of  a  wheel,  which 

serves  to  draw  up  stones  out  of  a  quarry. 
TA.MBOUKI'XF,    {^JIl.)    a    drum   resembling    the    tabor, 

which  is  struck  by  the  hand  only. 
TA.MUOUIM'SSA  {Bot.)  a  species  of   the   Mithridatca   of 

I>inn?cus. 
TAME-PO'ISOX  {Bot.)  the  Asclepias  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub 

or  perennial. 
TA'iMNUS   {Dvl.)  the  same  as  the  Tnmus. 
TAMO'Nl' A  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Ghinifi. 
TA'MPION  [Gun.)  or  toinpion,  a  stopple  made  for  the  mouth 

of  a  great  gun. 
TA'MPOY  (Med.)  a  sort  of  drink  made  of  gilliflowers. 
TA'.MUS  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Z//ofc/«,  Order 
C  He.Ttindrin. 

Generic    C!ii:racter.      Cal.  perianth    one-leaved.  —  Con. 
none. — Stam.  in  th.e  male,  Jilanieiits  six;  anthers  erect. 
— Pl.sT.  in   the   female,  germ  ovate,   oblong  ;    sii/le  cy- 
lindrical ;  stigma.t  three. — Per.  berrij  ovate;  seeds  two. 
fipccies.     Plants  of  this  tribe  are  tubemus. 
TANACE'TU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  Si/ngc- 
jie^ia.  Order  2  Pa/i/ncimia  super/hta. 

Generic   Characlcr.     Cai..  common   hemispherical. — CoR. 
compound  tubular. — Stam.  in   tlie  hermaphrodites  /;'/«- 
wients   five;  nj;//;fr  cylindric. — PisT.  in  the   hermaphro- 
dites  and   females  germ  oblong;  ilij-e  filiform;  stigmas 
two. — Pi:r.  none  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     Tl'.e  principal  species   are  the — Tnnneetum  suf- 
J'rulicosum,  Shrubby   Tansy.  —  Tanacelum   annuum,  seu 
Ahsinlhiitm,  Annual  Tansy. —  Tauaceturn  vulgnre,   Artc- 
viisia,  seu  Atlianasia,  Common   Tansy.     Dod.  Pempt. ; 
Bnuh.  Hist.;   BauIi.Pin.;   Ger.  Herb. ;   Park.  Theat.  ; 
Rtiii  Hiit. ;   Tourn.  Inst. 
T.\NACETU.\i   is   also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the 
Achillea,  the  Atlianasia,  the   Chrj/sanlhemum,  the   Cutula, 
.    and  the  Tugetes. 
TA'NACLES  (Mcch.)    instruments  of  torture  which   acted 

like  pincers. 
TAN^li'CIUJI  (Bet.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11  Didi/namia, 
Order  2  Angiospermia . 

Generic  Cliarnctcr.    Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  onc- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilatnents  four;    anthers  tvvo-lobed. — 
i^iST.  germ  roundish;  .(/y/e  simple  ;  5'(;^m.'!  two-lobed. — 
'Per.  berry  large  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  tribe  are  parasitical. 
TA'NAGliA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order  Passeres, 
having  a  conic  pointed  bill  tiiangular  at  the  base.     The 
Tanagers  inhabit    South    America,    and   build   pendulous 
nests. 
TAXA'RIU.S  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ricinus  of  Linnaeus. 
TANG  (Mil.)  the  upper  part  of  the  plug  or  breech-pin  in  a 
gun  ;  also  that  part  of  a  sword  blade  to  which   the  hilt  is 
rivetted. 
TA'NGENT    (Geom.)    from   tango,    to 
touch  ;  a  line  that  touches  a  circle, 
or  other  curve,   without    cutting   it; 
thus,   A  B  and  A  D  are  tangents  to 
the  circle  B  D  at  the  points  B  and  D, 
called    the  points    of  contact.       The 
radius  of  a  circle  is  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  at  the  point  of  contact,  that  is,  C  B  is  per- 
pendicular to  A  B. 
Taxgent   (Trigon.)  a  right  line  touching  one  extremity  of 
an  arc,  and  limited  between  that  point  and  its  intersection. 
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with  the  secant  passing  through  the  other 
extremity;  thus,  AG  is  a  tangent  to  the 
arc  B  .V,  or  to  the  arc  A  B  D  ;  and  A  H 
a  tangent  to  the  arc  A  K,  or  to  the  arc 
A  K  D  I.  These  lines  are  also  called  the 
tangents  of  the  angles  subtended  by  those 
arcs;  lience  the  timgenls  in  the  first  and 
third  quadrants  are  positive,  in  the  second,  and  fourth  nega- 
tive, that  is,  they  are  drawn  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  former. —  Co-tangent  of  an  angle  is  the  tangent  of  the 
complement  of  that  angle;  the  syllable  cu  being  a  con- 
traction for  complement.  —  Artijicial  tangents,  another 
name  for  logarithmic  tangents.  —  Sub-tangent,  the  line 
lying  under  the  tangent. — Method  of  tangents,  a  method 
of  drawing  tangents  to  any  curve,  or  of  determining  the 
magnitude  of  the  tangent  and  subtangent. 
TA'NGLE  (I'lit.)  a  sort  of  sea-weed  that  grows  on   rocks 

by  the  sea  side. 
TANK  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  cistern,  or  a  place  constructed  for 

the  reception  of  water  that  is  for  immediate  use. 
T.ANQU.A.M  (Lau')  vide  Qui  tmn  and  Action. 
T.\'NSY  (B 't.)   the   'I'anaeetuni  of  Liunseus. — Wild-Tansy, 

the  PolcniiUa  of  Linnaeus. 
TANTA'LIUM  (Min.)  a  genus  of  Metals  of  a  black-grey 
colour,  soft  texture,  and  specific  gravity  about  6-500.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  acids,  nor  alters  its  colour  when  heated 
to  redness,  but  melts,  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  borax, 
into  a  colourless  glass.  It  is  found  in  Finland. 
TA'NTALUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds  of  the  Order  GrallcB, 
lip.ving  the  bill  long  and  subulate ;  face  naked  ;  tongue 
short  and  bread  ;  no'trils  oval  \fect  four-toed  and  pahiiate 
at  the  base. 

Species.     Birds  of  this  genus,  which  .".re  otherwise  named 
Ibis,  inhabit  both  America  and  Europe,  are  very  stupid 
and  slo.v  in  flight,  sit  on  trees,  and  feed  on  fish,  insects, 
and  fruits,  &c. 
TAONA'BA  (B jI  )  the  Ternstrocmia  of  Linnxus,  a  peren- 
nial. 
TAPEI'NIA  (Bot.)  the  Morea  magcllaniea  of  Linnaeus. 
T.-i'PER   (Gunn.)  or  taper-bored,  an   epithet   for  apiece  of 
ordnance  when  it  is  wider  at  the  mouth  than  towards  the 
bi-eech. 
T.VPESTRY  (Com.)  a  manufacture  in  v.orsted,  silk,  .silver, 
and   gold  thread  worked  into   figures  to  adorn  a  room   by 
covering  its  walls. 
T.-\'PIA   (Bot.)  the  Crateva  tnpia  of  Linna'us. 
TAP10'C.\  (Bot.)    is   properly   the  starch  of  the   Cassada- 

root,  which  yields  it  in  great  abundance. 
TA'PIR  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Cl^xas  Mammalia,  Order 
Belluec,  having  ten  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  no  tusks;  four 
hoofs  on  the  fore-feel;  three  hind-feet;  .s;;o«i  furrowed  at 
the  sides  ;  7(aVi- short  and  a  little  maned  ;  hack  arched  ;  feet 
short;  /ior^/J  hollow  ;  /«// short  and  naked.     This  animal  is 
about  the  size   of  a  cow;    inhabits  Americ:a;    sleeps  by 
day ;    feeds   by  night   on  grass,    sugar-cane,    and   fruits ; 
swims  well ;  dives  and  walks   under  water ;  is  gentle  and 
easily  tamed. 
TAPIKI'RA   {Dot.)  a  species  of  the  Jonequctia  of  Liimosus. 
TAPOGO'MEA  [Bot.)  the  Callicocca  of  Linna;us. 
TAPU'RA   {Bot.)  the  Rohria  petiolifolia  of  Linnaeus. 
TAR  (Chem.)  a  sort  of  liquid  gum  of  a  blackish  hue,  which 
is  procured  from  pines  or  fir- trees,  and  is  used  to  pay  the 
sides  of  ships,  cS:c. 
TARA'LE.\  (Bo!.)  the  Dipterix  of  Linnrous. 
TAR.\'NDUS  (Zool.)  the  Rein-Deer,  or  Cervus  iarandus  of 

Linnaeus. 
TARANTA'RA  (Mil.)  a  word  of  encouragement  to  battle 

sounded  by  trumpet. 
TARANTI'SMUS    (Med.)    a   desire   of  dancing,  which   is 
produced  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 
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TARA'NTULA  (£«/.)  an  inspct  of  the  spider  tribe,  which 
inhabits  cool  caverns  in  the  southern  jiarts.  of  Europe,  par- 
tieularly  Italy.  It  is  well  known  fur  its  venomous  bite, 
which,  according  to  general  report,  is  curable  only  by 
music. 
TAUA'TTI  (Bot.)  the  Nymplura  nehtmbo  of  Linn.xus. 

TAKA.XACONA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  Hyoserh  of  Linnaeus. 

TAU.X'XACUM  (Bot.)  the  Leoulodnn  of  Linnisus. 

TAH.\'XIS  (Med.)  a  slight  ophthalmy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  eye. 

TA'KCIIOX  {Bot.)  the  Achillea ptarmica  of  \J\x\x\a:\xs. 

TAKCIIONA'NTHl'S  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
S^iigeiiesia,  Order  I  Polijganiin  (pqunlis  ;  the  generic  cha- 
racter of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Tanncctum. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as   the    'J'nrcltnuantli'is  cumphcralus,  seu 
Coiiyza,   Shrubby  African  I'leabaiie,  Sec. 

TA'KD  \VK.L  (Bot)  the  Sj)rrmncoce  scnbrn  of  IJmnxws. 

TA'RDO  (Miix.S  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  slow. 

TAKE  (Com.)  the  weight  or  allowance  made  to  the  buyer 
for  the  weight  of  the  cask,  chest,  ba^r.  &c.  in  which  "roods 
are  packed  up. 

Tare  {BoI.)  the  Errtim  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

TAREKA'YA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  C/p.wf. 

T.\'I{GET  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  shield  formerly  much  used  by 
the  .Scotch.  It  was  originally  made  of  leather  wrought 
out  of  the  back  of  an  ox-hide. 

T.MiCET  is  now  the  name  of  a  mark  set  up  to  fire  at  with 
musket  and  ball  for  the  purpose  of  exercise. 

TARGIO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24-  Crijptogn- 
miii,    Order  Algie. 

TA'RGUM  (BILL)  the  CliMce  pciraphrnsc  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

TA'RIFF  (Com.')  a  custom  book,  or  a  book  of  rates,  agreed 
on  between  princes  and  states  for  duties  to  be  laid  on  the 
merchandises  of  their  respective  countries. 

TAKPAU'LIN  (Mec/i  )  a  canvass  cloth  well  tarred  over  to 
keep  the  rain  oft"  from  any  place. 

T.V'l!R.\GON  (Bot.)  the  Artemisia  draciinciilus  of  Linnseus. 

TA'RK.AS  (Mfison.)  a  sort  of  plaster  or  strong  mortar,  par- 
ticularly used  in  aquatic  works. 

TARSI  Estensor  minor  (.■liial.)  another  name  for  the  Phin- 
taris. 

TA'R.SUS  (.liint.)  1.  The  instep,  or  that  part  of  the  foot 
which  is  between  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus,  which  is 
composed  of  seven  bones  ;  namely,  the  a\tra!^(ilu.',  O.t  caleis, 
Os  naviciiliire,  O.i  ctiboides,  and  the  three  Ossci  cruei/hrmia. 
t>.  The  thin  cartilage,  situated  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
which  preserve  their  firmness  and  shape. 

TA'R'i'AN  (Mar.)  a  small  coasting  vessel  navigated  in  the 
Mediterranean,  having  only  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit;  the 
principal  sail,  which  is  extremely  large,  being  extended 
by  a  lateenyard. 

TA'RT.-\K  (Cticm.)  the  concretion  which  fixes  to  the  in- 
side 'if  hogsheads  containing  wine;  when  purified  it  is 
perfectly  white,  and  shoots  out  crystals  of  tartar,  consist- 
ing of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  tartaric  ncid,  imperfectly 
saturated  with  potash ;  it  is.  therefore,  a  supcr-tartrate  of 
alkali,  which,  when  powdered,  is  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the 
shop. 

TAKTAMUAN-LAMB  (Bol.)  the  Pobjpodinm  baromctz  of 
Linnwus.     [vide  A'xnus  sci/tliicux] 

TARTA'RIC  acid  (Ctu-m.)  'vide  Tartar. 

TARTONRAI'RA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Daplntc  of  Lin- 
n.-cus. 

T.V'RTR,\TE  (Cliem.)  a  name  given  to  salts  formed  bv  the 
union  of  tartaric  acid  with  some  base ;  as  the  tartrate  of 
ammonia,  the  tartrate  nf  potash,  &e. 

TA'SCES  (Mil.)  vide  faces. 

TAS'CO  (Mir..)  a  sort  of  clay  for  making  melting-pots. 
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TA'SSEL  (Meek.)  a  kind  of  hard  burr  used  by  clothworkers. 
in  dressing  cloth. 

Tassel  is  also  the  name  of  a  hunch  of  silk  or  gold  fring, 
and   is  an  addition  to  the  strings  of  mantles,  and  robes 
of  state. 
TA'SSELLED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in   blazon  for  what  is  de- 
corated with  tassels. 
TA'SSELS  (Carpent.)  pieces  of  boards   that   lie   under  the 
end  of  the  mantlepiece  of  a  fire-place. 

TA'SSUM   (.Irchicol.)  a  mow  of  corn. 

TASTATU'R.V  (Mas.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  whole 
range  of  keys  of  an  organ  or  harpsichord. 

T.\'.S'ro  (Mils.)  Italian  for  the  touch  of  any  instrument. 

TATCH  (Lrni)  a  privilege  of  some  lords  of  manors  of 
having  their  tenant's  sheep  folded  at  night  upon  their 
ground. 

TATO'O  (Ciis.)  a  particular  mode  of  ornamenting  the  body, 
in  use  among  savages,  which  consists  in  making  punctures 
in  the  naked  body,  which  are  varioUL^ly  stained,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  parti-coloured  appearance. 

TATTO'O  (Mil.)  or  taploo,  the  beat  of  drum  at  night  for 
soldiers  to  repair  to  their  quarters  in  a  garrison,  or  to  their 
tenls  in  a  camp. 

TA'TUL.\   (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Z)rt/Mrrt  of  Linnaeus. 

TALI  (tier.)  a  Cross  Tau,  otherwise  called 
St.  Anthoiii/s  cross,  because  St.  Anthony  is 
always  represented  in  paintings  with  this  cross 
on  his  shoulder.  It  is  borne  in  the  arms  of 
the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  being  an  escutcheon, 
or,  charged  with  a  cross  tau,  azure,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

TALXiHT  (Mar.)  a  sea  term  when  applied  to  a  rope,  is  the 
same  as  tight  ;  but,  when  applied  to  a  sail,  it  signifies  that 
a  great  quantitj-  of  sail  is  set. 

TAl  NT  (^lar.)  an  epithet  for  a  vessel  that  is  high  or  tall. 

TAUROCO'LLA  (Chem.)  a  gluey  substance  made  from  » 
bull's  hide. 

TAU'RUS  (.4stron.)  -ri^.Zftic,,  the  second  sign  in  the  Zodiac, 
which,  by  the  Arabians,  is  called  .Itaur.  Ptolemy  reckons 
iii  this  constellation  4  !■  stars,  Kepler  52,  Tyclio  415,  Bayer 
4-8,  Ilevelius  51,  Britannic  catalogue  141  ;  among  these 
are  .\ldel)aran,  in  the  right  eye,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  the  two  clusters  of  stars  called  the  Pleiades  and 
the  llyades.  This  constellation  derives  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  bull,  into  whick 
Jupiter  metamorphased  himself,  in  order  to  carry  Europa 
over  into  Crete  ;  but,  in  all  probability,  it  was  so  called  by 
the  Egyptians  to  denote  the  period  of  the  year  in  which 
cows  mostly  calve.  Arat.  Pluciioui.;  Eratosth.  Character.; 
Varro  de  Li!:g.  Lat.  1.  5;  Uys.'"-  Poet.  Astroii.  ;  Ovid. 
Fast.  1.5;  Piiii.  1.  18.  c.  26;  ^Plol.  Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5 ; 
Ricciol,  .-ihvag.  iiov.  I.  6. 

TAX  (/.««•)  a  tribute  or  imposition  laid  upon  the  subject, 
which,  being  certainly  and  orderly  rated,  was  wont  to  be 
paid  yearly  into  the  King's  Exchequer.  It  differs  from  a 
subsidy  in  this,  that  it  is  always  certain  as  it  is  set  down  in 
the  Exchequer  book. 

TAXA'TIO  Bladorum  (Archcvol.)  an  imposition  laid  upon 
corn. 

TA'XERS  (I.axv)  two  officers  chosen  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  take  charge  of  the  weights  and  measures 
used  in  the  town. 

T.\'XIS  (Surs^.)  an  operation  by  which  those  parts  which 
have  quitted  their  natural  situation  are  replaced  by  the  hand 
without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  reducing 
hernias,  &c. 

TA'XUS  (Bot.)  in  the  Greek  (rf*/A«f,  a  tree  resembling  the 
fir,  both  in  the  size  and  figure  of  its  leaves;  it  was  so 
called  probably  from  7>.h''",  a  poison,  on  account  ot  the 
deleterious   quality  ascribed  to  it.      I'liny,  however,  re- 
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verses  the  derivation,  and  makes  the  toxicum  to  corae  from 
taius.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  .'i,  c.  10;  Dioscor.  \.  4-, 
c.  80;  PUiiA.  16,  c.  10. 

Taxls,  in  the  Linnenn  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22 
Dioecia,   Order  S  Monadelphin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none,  except  a  bud. — CoR.  none. 
— Stam.  iu  the  ^\\d\ei  Jilnments  numerous;  anthers  de- 
pressed.— PisT.  in  the  females  germ  ovate,  acuminate; 
sii/le  none  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berri/  succulent ;  seed 
one,  oblong. 
Species.  The  species  are  the — Ta.nis  baccata,  seu  Smilax, 
Common  Yew-Tree.  —  Taxus  nucijera,  acorn-bearing 
Yen-Tree. 

TAZE'TTA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Narcissus  of  Linnaeus. 

TE  (.Uhs.)  one  of  the  syllables  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  soifaing  their  music.  It  answered  to  the  pary pate,  or 
second  sound  of  the  tetrachord. 

TEA  (Bnt.\  the  leaf  of  a  Chinese  tree,  the  Thea  of  Linna?us, 
from  which  the  beverage  is  made  that  is  well  known  by 
the  same  name.  Teas  are  generally  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  their  preparation,  into  Green  and  Bohea.  The 
principal  sorts  of  green  tea  are  the  Bing,  Imperial  or 
Bloom  ;  the  Hjson,  and  Singlo  or  Songlo  ;  those  of  the 
Bohea  are  the  Souchong,  the  Congo,  the  Camho  or  Saralo, 
and  the  Common  Bohea. — New  Jersey  Tea,  the  Ccnnothus 
of  Linnsus. —  New  Zealand  Tea,  the  Phi'.aiielphus. — 
Osweso  Tea,  the  Munarda. — We^t  Indian  Tea,  the  Sida. 

TEA-BL'CKTHORN   (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Bhami:i,s. 

TEAK  (Bot.)  or  Indian  Oak,  the  wood  of  the  Teak-Tree, 
or  the  Teclona  of  Linnsus. 

TE.AL  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  Duck  tribe,  as  the  Anas  domi- 
iiica,  AJricann,  c'sr. 

TEAM  (Sport.)  a  flock  of  ducks. 

Te.\.m  (ArchaoL)  or  theam ;  a  royalty  granted  by  the  King's 
charier  to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  for  jutlging  bondmen  in  his 
court. 

Te.^m  (Husband.)  a  set  of  horses  for  a  waggon,  <i-c.  usually 
four  in  number. 

TEAR  (Aimt.)  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 
glands,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eves. 

TEA'SEL  (Bot.)  the  Dipsacus  of  Linnaeus,  a  biennial. 

TEA-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Thea  of  Linnaeus. 

TEA'ZE-TENON  {Carpent,)  a  tenon  upon  the  top  of  a 
tenon,  with  a  double  shoulder  and  tenon  from  each,  for 
supporting  two  level  pieces  of  timber  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

TECHNO'LOGY  (Lit.)  n-^'^^^'/-",  from  rtyj,.,  art,  and  A^yo?, 
discourse;  a  description  of  arts,  especially  those  which 
are  mechanical. 

TE'CTONA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Peniaiidria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled. —  STAii-Jt/aments  five  ;  anthers  globular. — PisT. 
germ  superior  ;  style  filiform  :  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  drupe 
subglobuiar;  seed  nut  subglobular. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Tecfona  grandis,  Jalus, 
seu  Tlieka,  Teak-wood,  or  Indian  Oak. 

TE  DK'UM  (Mus.)  a  Latin  hymn  of  thanksgiving  used  par- 
ticularly in  the  Romish  churcii,  so  called  from  the  two 
words  witli  which  it  commences. 

Teeth  (Annt.)  probably  changed  from  dens,  a  tooth,  which 
is  derived  from  edo,  to  eat ;  the  small  bones  fixed  in  the 
aheoli,  or  sockets  of  the  two  jaws.  The  teeth  consist  of 
two  principal  parts,  namely,  the  bodt/,  which  appears 
above  the  gums,  and  the  fang,  or  root,  fixed  into  the 
socket ;  the  boundary  between  these  two  is  called  the  neck. 
The  teeth  are  moreover  composed  of  the  cortex,  or  enamel, 
and  the  internal  bony  substance ;  and  they  are  distin- 
guished, according  to  their  form  and  use,  into  the  incisores, 
which  are  the  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  the  canini,  or 
uspidati,  the  two  longest  teeth,   one  on  each  side  of  the 
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incisores  in  each  jaw,  and  molares,  or  grinders,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  making  in  all  thirty-two,  the 
general  number ;  although  this  varies  in  difterent  subjects, 
but  is  seldom  less  than  '2S. 
TEF  (Bot.)  the  Poa  abi/ssinica  of  Linnaeus. 
TEGA'NIUM  (Bot.)  the  Kolaiin  prostata  of  Linnaeus. 
TE'GU.MENTS  Common  (Anat.)  the  general  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  Cuticle,  Rete  Mucosum,  Skin,  and  Adi- 
pose Membrane,    because  they  cover  everj'  part  of  the 
I      body  except  the  nails. 

'  TEINE  {FaL:)  a  disease  in  hanks  which  makes    them  pant 
and  lose  their  breath. 
TEINT  (Paint.)  an  artificial  or  compound  colour. 
TELAMO'NES  (Archil.)  images  of  men,  which  seem  to  bear 

up  the  projections  of  cornices  in  the  Roman  buildings. 

TE'LEGRAPH   (Meclt.)  a  machine  which  serves  to  convey 

intelligence  from  one  distant  place  to  another  bv  motions 

representing  the  combination  of  certain  letters  or  words. 

TELEPHIA'SiTRUM   {Bot.)  the  Portulaca  anacampscros  of 

Lini  a?us. 
TELEPHIOI'DES  {Bot.)  tlie  Amlrachne  ielephioides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
TELE'PHIUINI  (Bot.)  Tij>sVi«» ;  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dios- 

corides  as  very  similar  to  Portulaca.    Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  217. 
Telephiu.m,  in  the  Linnenn  System,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — Stam,  filaments  awl-shaped;  anthers  incumbent. 
—  PlST.  germ   three-siiled  ;  style   none ;   stigmas   three, 
acute. — Fer.  capsule  short;  receptacles  five;  seeds  very 
many. 
Species.     The  species  are  the  Telephium  imperati,  Helian- 
thes,  seu  Polygonum,  True  Orpine. —  Telephium  opposi- 
ti folium,  &iC.      Clus.   Hist.;   Bauh.  Hi>t.;   Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;   Park.  'I heat. 
Telephium   is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  that 
of  the  Arennrin,  the  Cotyledon,  the  Crassula,  the  Orni- 
thopus,  the  Rhodiola,  and  the  Sedum. 
Telephium    (Med.)   a  great  ulcer  and  of  difficult  cure,  so 

named  from  Tclephus,  who  received  an  incurable  wound. 
TE'LEJ'COPE    {Opt.)   an   optical   instrument    composed  of 

lenses,  by  means  of  which  remote  objects  are  to  be  seen. 
TE'LLERS  (Lau')  four  officers  in  the  Exchequer,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  pay  and  receive  all  the  monies  on  the  King's 
accourit:  thev  were  originally  called  Talliers,  because  ac- 
counts were  kept  by  means  of  tallies,      [vide  TaUy~\ 
TELLI'NA  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  i'crmes.  Order 
Testacea,  of  which  the  animal  is  a  Tethys ;  shell  bivalve ; 
hinge  usually  with  three  teeth. 
TE'LL-T.-VLE  (Mar.)  in  French  flj/omrfre  ;  a  small  piece  of 
wood  traversing  in  a  groove  across  the  front  of  the  poop- 
deck  which  serves  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  helm. 
Tell-T.^le    [Mus.)   a  moveable    piece   of  ivory,   or  lead, 
suspended  in  the  front  of  a  chamber-organ,  wliich  serves  to 
anprije  the  performer  in  what  degree  the  wind  is  exhausted. 
TELLU'RIUM  (Min.)  a  genus  of  metals  of  a  blue-white 
colour,  and  soft  texture,  very  brittle,  and  easily  reducible 
to  powder;  specific  gravity  about  6-115.     It  melts  in  a 
heat   something  above   the  fusing-point  of  lead ;  is  partly 
soluble  in   concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  gives  the  so- 
lution a  crimson  colour,  which  precipitates  a  white  powder  on 
the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,     [vide  Chemistry'] 
TE'LL-V.'ORC  (Z,3ti)  the  work  which  a  tenant  was  bound  to 

do  for  his  lord  a  certain  number  of  dajs. 
TO  TE'MPER  (Min.)  to  fiarm  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of 

h.irdness. 
TE'MPERAMENT  (yius.)  the  accommodation,  or  adjust- 
ment of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  transferring  a  part  of 
their  defects  to  the  more  perfect  ones,  in  order  to  remedy, 
in  some  degree,  the  false  intervals  of  those  instruments 
the  sounds  of  which  are  fixed. 
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TEMPEllAME'NTUM  [Med.)  the  peculiar  constilul'ion  of 
the  humours. 

TEMPEUA'NTIA  {Med.)  medicines  which  serve  to  alhiy 
sliarp  humours. 

TE'MPEllED  {Mnsoii.)  an  epithet  for  bricks,  which  have 
been  so  duly  mixed,  and  worked  up  in  the  niinutacture, 
that  tiiev  are  easily  cut  and  reduced  to  the  proper  shape. 

TE'MFLAUS  (Ilcr.)  or  Knights  Templars,     [vide  Orders] 

TE'MPLES  (Anal.)  lempora  ;  the  lateral  flat  parts  of  the 
head  above  the  ears. 

TE'MPLET  (Ulasoii.)  a  mould  for  the  cutting  or  setting  the 
work. 

TEMri.i:T  (Cr7p;)(';i/.)  a  short  piece  of  timber  sometimes  laid 
under  a  girder. 

TE'MPO  (Mks.)  Italian  for  the  word  time. 

TE'MPOKAL  .4i!!rmcnl  {Grnm.)  an  addition  to  some  tenses 
of  (ireek  verbs,  by  changing  the  short  vowel,  or  diphthong, 
into  a  long  one. 

TEMPORA'LIS  {.4nnt.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
temples,  as  the — Arlcria  temporalis,  the  temporal  artery, 
which  is  a  branch  of  tiie  external  carotid,  and  the  ossa 
temporalia,  two  bones  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the 
OS  sqiinntostim  and  ihc  tis  pel rosiim. —  Temporalis  niitsctdns, 
or  simply  Temporalis,  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  &c.  and  serves  to 
draw  the  lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  the  act  of  biting. 

TEMPOUA'LITIES  [Ecc.)  the  temporal  revenues  of  the 
church,  namely,  lands,  tenements,  and  lay  fees,  belonging 
to  the  bishops,  as  lords  and  barons  of  Parliament. 

TE'MPOllUM  Ossa  {Anai.)  vide  Temporalis. 

TV.'MPVjS  piiiniiilndinis  et  Jinnalioins  (Sport.)  the  season  of 
the  buck  and  doc. 

TENAI'LLE  (Tort.)  a  kind  of  outwork  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  the  long  sides  of  which  are  parallel.  It  is  either 
single  or  double,  according  as  it  consists  of  two  or  four 
faces. —  Tenaillc  of  a  Place,  that  which  is  comprehended 
between  the  points  of  two  neighbouring  bastions,  as  the 
faces,  flanks,  and  curtains. 

TE'NANCIES  (Lan)  dwelling-houses  held  of  others. 

TE'NANT  (Law)  from  the  Latin  ^neHi,  holding;  one  that 
holds  lands  or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in 
fee,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will.  Tenants  are  distinguished 
into  Tenants  in  Dower;  Tenants  in  Frank-marriage;  Te- 
nants by  the  Curtesy;  Tenants  in  Burgage;  Tenants  in 
Chief,  that  hold  of  the  King  by  right  of  his  crown,  and 
Tenants  of  the  King,  who  hold  of  the  person  of  the  King, 
and  have  sonic  honour,  Kc.    /'.  N.  D.  i'iS  ;  Kilch.  99. 

TE'NAK  (Annl.)  vide  Thenar. 

TENCH  (leh.)  the  Cyprimts  tinea  of  Linna?us,  a  fish  with  a 
golden  body  and  transparent  fins,  which  inhabits  most 
stagnant  waters,  is  very  fertile,  and  tenacious  of  life,  and 
will  live  all  the  winter  under  the  ice. 

TO  TEND  a  ship  (Alar.)  to  turn  or  swing  a  ship  round  when 
at  single  anchor. 

TE'NDl'.Il  {.Mar.)  a  small  ship  that  attends  a  larger  one  to 
supply  her  with  i'tores,  to  carry  intelligence,  &c. 

ThN'DKii  (Laiv)  the  offering  of  money,  or  any  other  thing,  in 
satisfaction,  as  the  teiuler  of  rent,  the  ottering  it  at  the 
time  and  place  when  and  where  it  ought  to  be  paid. 

TE'NDEK1N(;  (.Sporl.)  the  soft  tops  of  a  deer's  horns  when 

they  begin  to  shoot  forth. 
TENbO-ACHI'LEIK  (Anat.)  vide  Achillis  Tendo. 
Tkndo  (B'iI.)  a  species  of  Fucus. 
TE'NDON  (Anal.)  the  wiiite  and  glistening  extremity  of  a 

muscle,      [vide  Muselc] 
TE'NDKEMENT  (Mus.)  French  for  softly,  gently, 

Tl-'NDUIL  (/ioi.)  or  claspcr;  one  of  the  fulcres  of  plants. 

[vide  a  mis  2 
TENE'DIUO  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleopterous 


Order,  having  the  ori/tvnia?  moniliform ;  thorax  plano-con- 
vex ;  head  projecting  ;  shells  rather  rigid. 

TE'NEMENT  (Lain)  a  house,  or  land,  which  a  man  holds  of 
another. 

TENEME'NTARY  Lands  (Larv)  lands  that  the  Saxon 
Thanes,  or  noblemen,  let  out  to  tenants  for  arbitrary  rents 
and  services. 

TENEME'NTIS  Legalis  (Law)  a  writ  for  a  corporation  to 
hear  controversies  touching  tenements  devised  by  will 
Rr<r.  Orig.  244. 

TENE'NDUM  (Lnw)  that  clause  in  a  deed  wherein  the  te- 
nure of  land  is  created  anil  hniited. 

TEXE'NTIBUS  in  assi.'-a  non  onerandis  (Law)  a  writ  for 
him  to  whom  a  disseisor  hath  alienated  the  land  whereof 
he  hath  disseised  another,  that  he  be  not  molested  in  assize 
for  damages  if  the  disseisor  hath  wherewith  to  satisfy  them. 
]teg.0rig.2\i. 

TENE'SMUS  (Med.)  from  tj.'-^..,  to  extend  or  stretch;  a 
continual  inclination  to  go  to  stool  wilhout  a  discharge. 

TE'NG.A,  (Dot.)  the  Coeos  nucifrra  of  Linnaeus. 

TE'NNE  (Her.)  a  colour  consisting  of  red  and  yellow  in 
the  coats  of  gentry,  wliich  is  represented  in  engraving  by 
diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister  side  of  the 
shield,  traversed  by  perpendicular  lines. 

TE'NON  (Carpenl.)  the  square  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  fitted 
into  a  mortoise. 

TE'NOR  (Mas.)  the  mean  or  middle  part  betwixt  the  base 
and  the  treble.     Qvide  Music] 

Tenor  nfiurits  (Law)  the  substance  or  purport  of  them. 

TENO'RE  indiclamenii  millendo  (Law)  a  writ  whereby  the 
record  of  an  indictment,  and  the  process  thereupon,  is 
called  out  of  another  court  into  the  King's  Bench.  Re". 
Orig.  69. —  Tenore  Presciitium,  the  tenor  of  these  presents, 
the  matter  contained  therein,  or  rather  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  them. 

TENOUrSTA  (Mus.)  one  that  has  a  tenor  voice. 

TENSA'UE  (Jrchaol.)  to  fence  or  hedge  in. 

TENSE  (Gram.)  that  form  of  a  verb  which  distinguishes  the 
lime  of  the  action,  as  ihc  present,  imperfect,  perfect  or  pre- 
terite, pluperfect,  and  future. 

TE'NSOIl  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  which  extends  the 
jiart  to  which  it  is  fixed,  as  the  Tensor  Palnti,  'Tensor 
7'i/tnpani,  Tensor  vagincc  Femoris. 

TENT  (.^urg.)  a  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  openings,  sinuses,  &c. 

Tent  (Min.)  a  term  among  lapidaries  for  what  they  put  under 
table-diamonds  when  they  set  them. 

TE'NTEli  (Mech.)  any  thing  whereon  other  things  may  be 
hung,  or  stretched,  as  a  tcnlcr-pole,  or  ^tenter  hook. 

TEN  IH  (il/i/i.)  an  interval  comprehending  nine  conjoint 
degrees,  or  ten  sounds  diatoulcally  divided. 

TENTHRE'DO  (Lnt.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymenop- 
terous  Order,  having  a  monlh  with  a  horny  curved  mandi- 
ble ;y('("/fri  four;  wings  tumid;  sting  composed  of  two 
serrate  laminae;  .v/fwrnw/d  three.  Iiisects  of  this  tribe  are 
called  in  English  the  Saw-I"ly,  because  the  female  uses 
her  sting  like  a  saw  to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs.  The  larva  is  cylin- 
drical and  soft,  the  pupa,  folliculate,  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  a  follicle  or  seed  vessel. 

TENTHS  (Tec.)  the  yearly  tribute  which  all  ecclesiastical 
livings  pay  to  the  King. 

TENTO'RIUM  (.Inat.)   the  process  of  separating  the  cere- 
brum from  the  cerebellum. 
TE'NTWORT  (Put.)  the  Asjilenium  of  Linnasus. 
TE'NURE  (Laxv)  the  conditions  on  which  lands,  or  tene- 
ments,  are  held  of  their  respective  lords,     [vide  Tenant 
and  Law] 
TENU'TO  [Mus.)  a  word  signifying  that  the  notes  are  to 

be  sustained,  or  held  on. 
TERA'IVINUS  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
Dulichos. 
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TERCE   {Com.)  a  wine  vessel  containing  the  third  part  of  a 

pipe,  or  42  gallons. 
TE'KCET  (Mus.)  a  third. 
TEREBE'LLA  (Surg.)  a  trepan. 

Tehebella  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,   Class  Vertjies,  Order 
Alulluscn,  having  the  Ijody  oblong,  creeping,  naked ;  muutli 
placed  before;  feelers  numerous,  capillary. 
TEREIU'NTHINA  (Bot.)  turpentine,  the   produce  of   the 

Terebinthiis,   or  Turpentine-tree. 
TEREBI'NTHUS   (Bot.)  r.ff«„««,  the  Turpentine-Tree;  a 

tree  well  known  both  to  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Terebixtiius,  ill  the  Linnean  system,  is  the   Pistacia  tere- 

biiithus. 
TERE'DO  [Conch.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Tcstiicca,  ihe  aniiuni  of  which  is  a  Tethijs ;  shell  bivalve, 
tapering,  flcxuous,  and  capable  of  penetrating  wood.    This 
animal  is  found  on  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  ships,  to  which 
it  is  very  destructive. 
TE'RES  {Anat.)  signifies  literally  round  and  smooth,  and  is 
employed  as  an  epithet  for  some  muscles,  as  the  two  mus- 
cles of  the  scapula,  called  the  Teres  mijor  and  minor,  which 
have  the  same  office  as  the  iii/ra-spinatus  ;   and  some  liga- 
ments,   particularly    the  ligament  at  the  bottom   of   the 
socket  of  the  hip  joint. 
TERGE'.MINUS   (Bot.)  tergeminate,   or  thrice  double;   an 
epithet  for  a  leaf  having  a  forked  petiole  that  is  subdivided. 
TERM  (Geotn.)  the  extremity  or  bound  of  a  magnitude 
Term  (Laxv)  a  fixed  and  limited  time,  when  the  courts  of  ju- 
dicature are  open  for  all  law  suits  within  the  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  autumn,   winter,   and   spring,   comprehendijig 
four  terms,  i.  e.   Michaelmas  Term,  Hilary  Term,  Easter 
Term,  and  Trinity  Term. 
Ter.m    (Ciis.)    the   fixed  period    at    the   Universities  within 
which  the  students  are  compelled  to  reside  previously  to 
their  taking  a  degree.     These  fall  within  the  four  quarters 
of  the  3ear,  and  are   distinguished  by  the  same  names  as 
the  law  terms. 
Term  (Los;.)  the  member   of  a  proposition,  and  of  a  syllo- 
gism,     [vide  Log!c'\ 
Term  (Mar.)  a  piece  of  carved  work  placed  under  each  end 

of  the  taffrail. 
TERMS  of  an  equation  (Arith.)  the   members  of  which   it  is 
composed,  which  are  separated  by  -f,  or  — .     Thus  in  the 
equation  ax-\-'2bc  =  3a.i^,  ax,  Ibc,  and  .'jrtx'-,  are  the  terms. 
—  Terms  nf  a  product,  ratio,  S;c.  are  the  several  quantities 
employed  in  forming  them,  as  in  the  product  nb,  a  and  b 
are  the  terms. 
TE'RMER  (Law)  he  who  holds  for  a  term  of  years  or  life. 
TE'RMES  (Eiit.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Apterous  Order, 
having  the  month  with  two   horny  jaws;  lip  horny;  feelers 
four,  equal,  filiform  ;  eijcs  two.     This  insect  is  well  known 
in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Ant. 
TERMIN'A'EI.A  (.4»/.)  feasts  observed  by  the   Romans   on 
the  22d  and  23d  of  February,  in   honour  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus, to  whom  only  cakes  and  fruits  were  originally  of- 
fered, but  afterwards  animals  formed   a  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice.     Varro.  de  Ling.  Lnt.  1.   5,   c.  3  ;  Ovid.   Fast.  1.  2  ; 
Fest.   de  J'crb.   Signif.;    Ursat.de  Not.  Rom.  apud  Grccv. 
Thes.  Auliij.  Roman,  tom.  xi. 
Terminali.v  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
— Stam. ^filaments   ten;  anthers  roandWa. — PiST.  in  the 
hermaphrodites,    germ    inferior;    sltjlc    filiform;    stigma 
simple. — Per.  drupe  oval;  seed  a  nut,  oval,  oblong. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Terminal  in  catappa, 
Catappn,  Adamaram,  seu   Amygdalus. —  Terminalia  an- 
guslifolia,  tSrc. 
TEIIMINA'LIS  (Bot.)  the  Drnccena  terminalis  o^  Llnnxus. 
TE'RMINI  censualcs  (Laxv)  rent-terms,  or  the  four  quarterly 
festivals  on  which  rent  is  usually  paid. 
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TERMI'NTHUS  (Mrd.)  a  name  for  black  and  burning  pus- 
tules, attacking  mostly  the  legs  of  females  ;  tiiey   are  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  Turpentine- 
tree. 
TERMINUS  (Archit.)  a  sort  of  statue,  or  a  column  adorned 
at  the   top  with    the  figure  of  a  man's  or  woman's  head, 
whose  body  seemed  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  Termini  were  used 
by  the  Romans  as  bounding  stones.     Dionys.  I.  3  ;  Liv.  1.  5, 
c   5\-  ;   Apul.  Fliir.  &c. 
TE'RMON  land  (Law)   Glebe-land. 
TE'RMOR  (Laxv)   vide  Termer. 
TE'RNjEI  (But.)   three-fold;  an  epithet  for  flowers,   leaves, 

and  peduncles  that  stand  in  threes. 
TERNA'TEA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cliloria  of  Linnaeus. 
TERNA'TUS   (/Jo/.)  ternate;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  having 

three  leaflets  on  one  petiole. 
TERNSTROE'MIA    {Bot.)    a   genus   of    plants,  Class    13 
Folyandria,   Order  [  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  pcriai:th  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  numerous  ;    anthers  linear. 
— Fist,  germ  superior;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  capitate. 
— Per.  berry  juiceless,  ovate  ;  seeds  about  eight. 
Species.     The   species  are   trees,    and  natives    of    South 
America. 
TE'RRA  (Archccol.)  arable  or  ploughed  \am\.— Terra  excul- 
tabilis,  land   that  may  be  tilled. —  Terra  fnisca,   land  that 
hath  not  lately  been  ploughed. —  Terra  lucrabtlis,  land  that 
may  be  gained  from  the  sea. —  Terra  vcstita,  land  sown  with 
corn. 
Terra  a  term  (Man.)  a  series  of  low  leaps   which  a  horse 
makes  forwards,  bearing  sideways,  and  working  upon  two 
treads. 
Terra  cariosa  (Min.)  rotten  bone;  a  species   of  non  effer- 
vescent chalk,  of  a  brown  colour. 
Terra  damnata  {('hem.)  vide  Caput  mortuum. 
Terra  Jirma  (Geng.)  the  main  land. 
Terr.-v  japonica  (Bot.)  Japan  earth,  cachu,   the   inspissated 

juice  of  a  species  of  Acacia. 
Terra  lemnia  (Min.)  vide  Bole. 

TE'RRi^  (Min.)  Earths;  one  of  the  classes  into  which  mi- 
neral substances  have  been  mostly  divided. 
TEUR.'Ejilius  (Cus.)  a  scholar  at  the   University  of  Oxford, 

formerly  appointed  to  make  jesting  satirical  speeches. 
Terr.v.  glandes  (Bot.)  the  Lathyrus  tuberosus  of  Linnasus. 
TERRACiE  (/,(m')   a  freedom  from  the  service  of  ploughing. 
TE'RKAR  (.-j/r/.rf'o/.)  a  land-roll,  or  survey  of  lands,  either 

of  a  single  person  or  of  a  town. 
TERRA'RIUS  (Arclueol.)    a  landholder.— rfrrar/.vs   cceno- 
bitis,  one  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  a  terrar  of  all  the  estates 
belonging  to  a  monastery. 
TE'RR.'E    ahsnrbentes     (Min.)    absorbent    earths,    such    as 
chalk,  crabs'  claws,  oyster-shells,  &c.  as  disti'ngnished  frotrr 
other  earthy  and  stony  substances  by  their  solubility  in  acids. 
TE'RRACE  (Fort.)  or  terrass,  a  platform  or  bank  of  earth 
raised  and  breasted,  or  lined  by  a  strong  wall,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  natural  inequality  of  the  ground. 
Terrace  (Archit.)  besides  its  ordinary  meaning  of  a  raised 
walk  before  houses,  <ic.  is  also  sometimes  taken  for  a  bal- 
cony, gallery,  or  the  covering  of  a  building  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  platform. 
TERR.A'LLA   (Min.)    a  loadstone  turned  into  a  spherical 
figure,  and  so  placed  that  its  poles  and  equator,  Sec.  cor- 
respond to  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  world. 
TER  RE  plein  [Fort.)  the  plain  space  or  walk  upon  the  ram- 
parts. 
Terre  tenant  [Lnxv)  he  that  has  the  natural  and  actual  pos- 
session of  the  land. 
TE'RRIER  (Sport.)  a  small  kind  of  hunting  dog. 
TERRIS  ET  BONIS,  &c.  (L«it.)  a  writ  for  a  clerk  to  re- 
cover his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  formerly  seized,  after 
he  has  cleared  himself  of  the  felony  of  which  he  was  ac- 
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cused.     Iie<x.  Oritr,  6S. —  Teiris  et  cniallk,  8^c.  a  judicial 
writ  for  a  debtor  to  recover  lands,  &c.  distrained  beyond 
the  amount  of   his  debt.      lifg-  Judic.  38. — Terris  libc- 
randix,   a  writ  lying  for  a  man  convicted  by  attaint  to  bring 
the  record  and  process  before  the  king,   to  take  a  fine  for 
his  imprisonment,  and  then  restore  him  his  lands,  «S:c.    lieg- 
Grig.  y<'2. 
TE'Hl'III'iA  {.'liint.)  the  middle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 
TiVliriAX  (Mc'l.)  a  species  of  intermitting   fever,  the   pa- 
roxysms of  which  return  every  third  da}'. 
TEli.'riANA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Saitcllaria  galericulatn  of  Lin- 

na?us. 
TO  TE'RTI  ATE  a  piece  (Guim.)  to  round  the  thickest  part  of 
the  metal  of  a  cannon  at  the  touch-hole,  trunnions,  and  muzzle. 
TEH  TIUM  s(d  [CItem.)  another  name  for  a  neutral  salt. 
TEUZA  I'J.MA  (Pud.)  verses  among  the  Italians  disposed 

in  triplets. 
TERZE'T  rO  {Mns.)  a  piece  for  three  voices. 
TE'SSEL.^TEl)  Pavement  (Archil.)  a  pavement  formed  of 

chequered  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  inlaid. 
TE'SSEIIA  (/hit.)  the  watchword  or  countersign  among  the 
Romans.     Palijb.  1.  6,  c.  32  ;  Sckel.  in  Hi/gin.  apud  Grcev. 
T/ies.  Ant.  Horn.  torn.  x. 
Tessera  (Mason.)  a  composition  which  has  been  lately  in- 
vented to  cover  houses  in  lieu  of  tiles  or  slates. 
Tesskra  (Annf.)  the  name  of  a  square  bone. 
TESSERA'RIUS  (Mi/.)  he  who  delivered  the  tessera  to  the 

Roman  soldiers,     [vide  Militia'] 
TES.SI.S  {Bot.)  a  sjjecies  of  the  Ci/cas  of  Linna;us. 
TEST  (Lmv)  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament  for  re- 
nouncing the  Pope's  supremacy,  &c.;  also  the  sacramental 
test,  which  is  required  as  the  qualification  for  taking  an  office. 
Test  (C/ictn.)  a  term  applied  to  any  substance  which  may  be 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  ingredient 
in  a  composition. 
TE'STA  (Mital.)  a  cupel  or  pot  made  of  bone-ashes,  &c.  for 

separating  base  metals  from  gold  or  silver. 
TES  fA'CE.X  (Conch.)  the  name  of  the  third  Order  of  Ani- 
mals, under  the  Class  Verniex,  comprehending  those  which 
are  covered  with  a  shell,     [vide  Animal  Kingdom^ 
TE'STA.MENT  (BiU.)  vide  Canon. 
Testament  (Laiv)  the  last  will  of  a  person   concerning  the 

disposal  of  his  estate  after  his  death. 
TESTA'TUM  (Law)  a  writ  after  a  enpias  when  a  man  is  not 

found  in  the  count)'  where  the  action  was  laid. 
TE'S  IE  (Law)  i.  e.  witness;  that  part  of  a  writ  wherein  the 
date  is  contained,  beginning  with  these  words.  Teste  me/pso, 
if  it  be  an  original  writ,  or  Teste  the  lord  ciiiej]  if  it  be  ju- 
dicial.    Co.  l.itt.  IliV. 
TE'S  I'ER  (Suwis.)  a  coin,   in  value  equal   to  sixpence,  so 

called  froni  teste,  the  head  that  was  upon  it. 
TE'S  I'ES  (Anat.)  testicles  ;  two  small  oval  bodies  situated  in 
the  scrotum,  and  covered  by  a  strong,   white,   and  dense 
coat,  called  the  tunica  nlhuginen  testis.     Each  testicle  is 
composed  of  small  vessels  bent  in   a  serpentine  direction, 
and  sejiarated  by  cellular  partitions,  which  retain  the  semen. 
TESTICliLA'TUS  (Bot.)  tesliculate,  or  scrotiform  ;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  root,  as  of  the  Orchis  mnsciiln. 
TE'STO  (Mils.)  the  text,  subject,  or  theme  of  any  compo- 
sition. 
TES  TOl^'N  (Com.)  or  testone,  a  silver  coin  of  Italy  or  Por- 
tugal, worth  about  \s.  3d.  sterling. 
TES  l'L''D(J  (.Int.)  u  defensive  machine  among  the  ancients, 
which  served  to  screen  the  soldiers  when  they  approached 
the  walls  to  mine,     [vide  Militia,  and  Plate  4-7,  fig.  3.] 
Trstudo  (/f;o/.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Amphibia,  Order 
lleplilia. 

Generic  Charnctcr.     Bodij  tailed,   covered   above  and  be- 
neath with   a  bony   or  coriaceous   shell;  upper  javo  in- 
closing the  lower,  like  the  lid  of  a  box. 
Species.     Animals  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  into  the 
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Marine  Turtle,  which  has  the  legs  fin-shaped,  and  the 
foremost  lower ;  River  Turtle,  which  has  the  feet  pal- 
mate, shell  joined  to  the  breast  by  a  membrane,  and 
propped  on  each  side  by  two  processes  of  the  chest ; 
Land  Tortoise,  which  has  the  feet  clavate  and  clawed ; 
shell  convex,  and  joined  to  the  chest  by  commissures. 

TETANO'THRA  (jVtY/.)  medicines  which  smooth  the  skin 
and  remove  wrinkles. 

TETANUS  (Med.)  a  spasmodic  affection,  accompanied  with 
rigidity,  one  species  of  which  is  known  by  the  popular 
name  of  a  locked  jaw  ;  it  is  placed  by  Cullen  as  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  the  Class  Neuroses,  Order  Spasmi. 

TET.ART^'E'US  (Med.)  quartan;  an  epithet  for  a  fever. 

TE'TH  ER  (Husb.)  a  string  by  which  cattle  are  prevented  from 
feeding  too  much  at  large. 

TE'THYS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Motlusca,  having  a  bndij  detached,  and  oblong  ;  mouth  with 
a  terminal  cylindrical  proboscis;  apertures  two,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck. 

TETRA'CERA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
Eiirijandria. 

TE'TRACHORD  (Mus.)  called  by  the  Greeks  <Ji«Tsro-«p«r, 
and  by  us  also  a  fourth ;  a  concord  in  the  music  of  the  an- 
cients, consisting  of  three  degrees,  or  intervals,  and  four 
terms,  or  sounds. 

TETRACHYMAGO'GON  (Med.)  from  rfTfi?,  four,  ;c''>"'!, 
a  humour,  and  «-/«>,  to  carry  off;  a  medicine  which  serves 
to  purge  off  four  sorts  of  humours. 

TETR.-VCO'LON  (Poet.)  a  stanza  or  division  in  lyric  poetry, 
consisting  of  four  verses. 

TETRADIAPA'SON  (Mus.)  a  musical  chord,  otherwise 
called  a  musical  eighth. 

TKTRADYNA'MIA  (Z?o<.) -from  TsVrap!?,  four,  and  «W,«,i5, 
a  power;  tiie  name  of  the  fifteenth  Class  in  the  Linnean 
system ;  comprehending  those  plants  which  bear  herma- 
phrodite flowers  with  si.x  stamens,  four  of  them  longer 
than  the  other  two.  It  contains  two  Orders,  namelj',  the 
Siliculosa  and  the  Siliqnosrv,  and  under  them  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely — Draba,  Whitlow-Grass.-^/,H)iflr/(7, 
Honesty. — Subularia,  Awlwort. — IMijngrmr,,  Gold  of  Plea- 
f.ure. —  Vella,  Cress  Rocket.- — Biinias,  Sea  Rocket. — 
Cramhe,  Colewort  or  Sea  Kale — Iheris,  Candytuft. — .■llys- 
snm,  Madwort. — Ci/clnpcola,  Treacle  Mustard. —  Cochlrarin, 
Scurvy-CJrass. — I.cpidium,  Pepperwort. —  Thlaspi,  ^lith- 
ridate  Mustard. — Isatis,  Woad.  —  Anastalica,  Rose  of 
Jericho.  —  Chiiranihus,  Wall  Flower. —  Hesperis,  Rocket. 
Brassicii,  Cabbage.  —  Dentarin,  Toothwort.  —  Sinapis, 
Mustard. — Cardainine,  Ladies'  Sinock,  &c. 

TETRAETE'RIS  (Chron.)  rirp^sT,..?,  a  cycle  of  four  years, 
invented  by  Solon  for  making  the  lunar  year  ecjual  to  the 
solar,   by  the  intercalation  of  4-5  davs  within  that  period. 

TE'TRAGON  (Gcom.)  another  name  for  a  square,  from 
■nTf'x.',,  four,  and  yunu,  an  angle. 

TETRA(iO'NIA  (Bi4.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Ico- 
snndria.  Order  4  Penlngi/nin,  so  called  from  the  four- 
cornered  form  of  its  fruit. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoK. 
none. — Stam.  Jilamenls  twenty;  anthers  oblong. — PrsT. 
germ  roundish ;  sti/les  four,  awl-shaped ;  stigma  longi- 
tudinal.—  Per  f/™^e  coriaceous ;  {«</ one. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

TETRAGONOtiA'RPUS  (Dot.)  anothername  for  the  Te- 
tranoiiia  of  Linnaeus. 

TETRAGONOLOIUIS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Lotus  of 
I,inn;i'us. 

TETRAGONOTHE'CA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Poli^mnia. 

TETR.\'GONUS  {Dot.)  four-cornered,  an  epithet  for  a 
stem. 

TETIIAGRA'MMATON  (Gram.)  the  Hebrew  name  nin', 
i.  e.  Jehovah,  so  called  because  it  consists  of  four  letters 
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TETRAGY'NIA    (Jlot.)    from   -rte-a-ufic,    four,   and  yutu,  a 
woman  ;    one  of  the  Orders   in  several   of   the   Linnean 
classes,    comprehending    those    plants   which    have   four 
pistils. 
TK'TRAHIT  (Bol.)  a  species  of  the  Galenpsis. 
TE'THALIN  (Dnt.)  a  species  of  the  Erica  of  Linnaeus. 
TETR.\'.METER  (Gram.)  from  7-sTf«4,    four,    and   ft^irfot,  a 
metre  ;  a  sort  of  verse  consisting  of  four  metres  or  eight 
feet. 
TETRA'iNDRIA  [Dot.)  from  Tsi-pi?,  four,  and  a'w,  a  man ; 
the  name  of  the  fourth  Class  in  the  Linnean  system,  com- 
prehending those  plants  which  have  four  stamens.     It  in- 
cludes the  four  Orders  ^lonogijnia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  and 
Tetragynia,  and  under  them  the  ibllowing  genera,  namely 
— Dipsacus,    Teasel. — Scahinsa,    Scabious. — Cephalantlttis, 
Button- wood. — Plantago,   Plantain. — Snnguisorba,  Burnet. 
— Ruhia,    Madder. — Ilex,    Holly.  —  Fotamogclou,    Pond- 
weed,  &c. 
TETRA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,  Class  19  Syn- 
geiu'sid.  Order  3  Polygamia  segregata. 

Generic  Ch, trader,     Cal.    conniion    five-leaved;   perianth 

proper,    one-leaved. — Cor.   compound  uniform ;    proper 

one-petalled.  —  Stam.  Jila»ien!s   five;    antlicr   tubulous. 

— PiST.  germ  oblong  ;  style  filiform  ;    stigmas  reflexed. 

— Pen.  none;   i-eccptacle  very  small;  seed  oblong. 

TETR.\'0  (Orn.)   a  genus  of  Birds,   of  the  Order  Gallincr, 

having  near  the  eyes  a  spot,  which  is  either  naked,  papil- 

lous,  or  thinlv  covered  with  feathers. 

Upecies.  Birds  of  tills  genus  are  distinguished  into  the 
Grous,  Partridge,  and  Quail.  Grous  inhabit  cold  cli- 
mates, but  are  defended  by  their  warm  clothing  against 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  spot  over  the  eye  is 
naked ;  the  nostrils  are  small,  and  hid  in  feathers ;  legs 
downy  and  strong.  Partridges  have  the  orbits  granu- 
lated and  legs  naked ;  but  those  of  the  male  are  armed 
with  a  spur.  The  Quails  have  a  larger  bill  than  the 
Partridges,  but  the  legs  without  a  spur.  There  is  an- 
other division  of  this  genus,  called  the  Tinnmou,  which 
inhabits  Guinea,  having  a  very  long  bill,  blunt  at  the 
top  ;  the  female  is  larger  than  the  n;ale. 
TETRAPE'TALUS   (Boi.)  four-petalled,  an  epithet  for  a 

corolla. 
TETRAPHY'LLL'S    [Bot>,    four-leaved,    an  epithet  for  a 
calyx. —  Calyx    Telrapliyllus,    a  calyx    consisting    of   four 
distinct  leaves  or  leaflets,  as  in  S:igiua,  Epimedmm,  J^c. 
TETRAPTO'TON  (Gram.)  from  Tsrf*=,  four,  and  ^ziicr,;,  a 

case  ;  a  noun  declinable  in  four  cases  only. 
TETRA'RCHA  (Polit.)  from  nrf^c,  four,  and  ^fX',  govern- 
ment ;  a  governor  of  four  provinces. 
TETRASPE'RMUS   (Bot.)    four-seeded,    an  epithet  for  a 

plant  having  four  seeds  in  each  flower. 
TETRA'STICH  (Poet.)  from  nrfxc,  four,  and  ^I'z't,  averse; 

an  epigram  comprised  in  four  verses. 
TETUA'STYLE  (Archit.)    from   rsTp?,    four,    and   s-i-Ao-;,  a 

column  ;  an  epithet  for  a  building  having  four  columns. 
TETRATO'iLl  (Ent.)  a  genus  o(  Insects,    of  the   Coleop- 
terous Order,  having  the   antennce   clavate  ;    lij>   rounded ; 
vl\\<\  feelers  thickish  ;  sliells  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
TE'TKODON  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes,  of  the  Branchios- 
tegoiis  Order,  having  the  jan-s  bony  ;   gills  linear ;    Lodj/ 
muricate  beneath  ;  ventral Jins  none. 
TE'TTER   (Med.)  vide  Herpes. 

TEU'CRIU.M  (Bot.)  TSK^fio.,   a  plant,  so  called,  as  it  is  said, 
from  Teucer,  by  whom  it  was  found.    Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  11 1 ; 
Piin.  1.  '25,  c.  5. 
Teucrium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus   of  plants,  Class 
I't  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 
Generic  Character.     C\'L.  perianlii  on&-\edi\ei\. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. —  Utam.  Jilajnents   four;  anthers  small. —  Pist. 
germ    four-parted ;    style    filiform  ;    stigmas    tH  o. — Per. 
none  ;  calyx  unchanged  ;  seeds  four. 
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Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or  perennials;  of 
the  first  sort  are  the  — Teucrium  botrys,  Botrip,  seu 
Chnmivdrijs,  Cutleaved  annual  Germander. —  Teucrium 
chamiepitya,  Chamcrpilys,  seu  Bugula,  Ground  Pine, 
&c.  Of  the  second  sort,  are  the — Teucrium  campanula- 
turn,  Small-floHered  Germander. —  Teucrium  marum, 
Marum,   Cortnsi,  seu    Tragoriganum,  Common    Warum 

or  Cat-Thyme,  a  shrubby   plant Teucrium  scorodinia, 

Scorodinia,     Hcordium,     Salvia,     seu     Scordutis,    Sage- 
leaved  Germander  or  Wood-sage.  —  Teucrium  flavum. 
Yellow-flowered   shrubby  Germander.  —  Teucrium  cha- 
madrys,  seu    'J'riss.igo,   Common   or  Wall   Germander. 
—  Teucrium    polium,    seu    Folium,    Poley,    <S:c.      Dod. 
Pnnpt.;    Clus.  Hist.  ;   Bauh.  Hist.  ;   Bmih.  Pin.  ;     Ger. 
Herb.;      Park.     Theat.    Bot.;     Rail    Hist.;     Tournef. 
Inst.  S,-c. 
TEU'THiS    (Ich.)    a   genus   of   Fishes,    of   the    Abdominal 
Order,    having   the    head  truncate    on    the   forepart;    gill 
membrane,   five  rayed  ;   teeth  rigid  and  approximate  in  a 
single  row. 
TEUTO'NIC  order    (Her.)    an  order   of   religious  knights, 

founded  in  1191,  in  favour  of  the  German  nation. 
TEXT   (Mech.)  or  'Text-hand,  a  kind  of  writteii  character. 

[vide  Alphabet,  Plate  6.] 
THE' A  (Bot.)  from    the    Chinese    Teh,  a  genus   of  plants, 
Class  13  Polyandria,   Order  1  Moniig//uia. 
Generic   Character.     Cal.  five-parted. — Cor.  petals  from 
three  to  nine. — SrAM.  Jilaments  very  numerous;  anthers 
cordate. — Pisx.   germ   globular;    styles    three;    stigmas 
simple. — Per.  capsule  tricoccous  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     This  plant  is  well  known  in  English  by  the  name 
of  the  Tea  Tree. 
THE'ATRE   (Ant.)   vide  Amphitheatre. 
THE'CA  (Bot.)  the  case   or  fruit  of  the  frondrose  Musci, 
which  consists   of  a  calyptre,  catyptra  ;   Si  Wd,  operculum  ; 
the    fringe,    frimbria  ;    and    the    mouth,   peristoma ;    the 
epiphragm,  epiphragma,  a  thin   membrane  which  stretches 
over  the  mouth;    the  seed-column,    culumnula,   and   the- 
apophysis. 
Theca  vertebralis  (Anat.)  the  vertebral  canal. 
THETT-BOTE    (Laxv)    the    receiving    one's    goods    again 
from  a  thief,  after  they  are  stolen,  or  other  amends  not  to 
prosecute  the  felon,  which  is   an   offence   punishable  with 
fine  and  imprisonment. 
THE'K.A  (Bot.)  the  Tectona  of  Linnaeus. 
THELO'NIO  rationnhili  (Laiv)  a  writ  lying  for  one  who  has 
the  King's  demesne  in  fee-farn),  to  recover  reasonable  toll 
for  his  .Majesty's  tenants  there.     Reg.  Orig.  87. 
THELO'NIUM  csicnii  quiete  (Law)  a  writ  lying  for  the  citi- 
zens of  any  city  or  burgesses   of  any  town   that  have  a 
charter  to  free  them  from  toll.     F.  N.  B.  226. 
THELYGO'NU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mono- 
ecia.  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
none. — Stam.  in  the  mei\cs,  filaments  very  numerous; 
anthers  simple. — Pisr.  in  the  females,  germ  globular; 
.j/^/f  filiform  ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capsule  coriaceous; 
seed  one. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Thelygonnm  cynocrambe, 
('ynncrnmbe,  seu  Alsine,  Purslaiu-leaved  Thelygonum, 
or  Dog's  Cabbage. 
THEM.MAGIUM   (Law)  a  duty  anciently  paid  by  inferior 

tenants  upon  account  of  team. 
THE'X.VIl  (Anr.t.)  an  abducent  muscle,  which  draws  away 
the  thumb,  otherwise  called  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  nianus. 
THEOBRO'MA  (Bot.)  a  genus  'of  plants.  Class  IS  Polya- 
delphin.   Order  1  Dccandrin. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. —  St.mi.  filaments  five;  anthers  vertical. — Pist. 
germ  ovate ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  five-cleft.  —  Per. 
capsule  oblong;  seeds  very  many. 
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Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Theohroma  cacao,  the 

Chocolate-Nut-Tree. 

THEO'CRACY  (Thcol.)  from  0.'«,  God,  and  Kf«T.?,  power; 

a  government  exercised  immediately  by  God  himself,  as  in 

the  case  of  his  people,  the  Jews,  previously  to  their  having 

an  earthly  king. 

THEO'DOLITE  [Mnlli.)  an  instrument  used  in  surveynig 

and  in  taking  heights  and  distances. 
THE'OLOGY,    from    «..:,    God,    and   >.h<>--   doctrine;   the 

science  which  has  God  and  divine  things  for  its  subjects. 
THEOPHR.V'STA  [Hot)   a  genus  of  plants,    named  after 
Theophrastus,  Class  .5  Petitniidria,  Order  1  Monn;;ynin. 
Generic  CItaraclcr.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.  —  Sr am.  fi/amciits  five;    attllters   acuminate. — 
PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  thick  ;  .^tigma  blunt. — Pek. 
yiiiit  large  ;  seed-i  oblong. 
Species.     The  two  species  are  the  Thcophrasta  Americana 
et  Inngi folia. 
THEO'RBO  [ISIns.)  a  musical  instrument,  resembling  a  large 

lute,  used  by  the  Italians  for  playing  a  thorough  bass. 
THE'OUEM  (Math.)  fl.if<«,^,  a  mathematical  declaration  of 
certain  properties,  proportions,  or  equalities,  duly  inferred 
from  some  suppositions  about  quantity. 
Theorems  are  distinguished  into  universal,  which  extend 
to  any  quantity  without  rcbtriction  ;  particular,    which 
extend  to  a   particular  quantity  only  ;    negative,  which 
express  the  impossibility  of  any  thing  to  be  done)  local, 
which   relate   to  a  surface  ;  plane,  which  relate  to  a  sur- 
face, that  is,  either  rectilinear  or  bounded  by  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle ;   soliil,  which  consider  a  space 
terminated  by  a  .solid   plane  ;  reciprocal,  those  the  con- 
verse of  which  is  also  true. 
THE'OWES  {Archeeo!.)  slaves  or  captives  among  the  Saxons. 
THERAPEU'TICS    (Med.)    from    fitp^.j-.i-^.,    to   cure;    that 
part  of  physic  which  shows  the  method  of  curing  diseases. 
THERIA'CA   (Med.)  e^f.ayc^,  medicines  against  poisons,  or 
the  bites  of  vcnemous  animals.     Theriaca,  which  signifies 
properly  treacle,  has  been  also  applied  to  many  medicinal 
compositions. 
THEU10'.\1.\  (Med.)  hf!uy.a,  an  ulcer  of  a  very  malignant 

kind.     Gal.  Kxeges. 
THE'RM/Ti  (Med.)  warm  baths  or  springs. 
TIIERMA'XTIC.'E  (Mcil.)  medicines  which  cause  heat. 
TIIERMO'METER  (Mech.)  from  «;;.«-.,  warmth,  and  /iiVp«, 
a  measure;  an   instrument  for  measuring  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  water,  &c.  as  to  heat  and  cold. 
THER.MOME'TRUM  (Med.)  from  f^,,.y.,  bent,  and  f^C'.^ 
measure  ;  the  natural  heat  which  is  measured  by  the  pulse. 
THERMOCSO'PIUM   (MeJt.)    the  same  as  the  Thermo- 
meter. 
THESAL'RUS   (Archanl.)   or  Thesaurarium,  the  Treasury. 
THESI'A  (Ant.)  itfrtia,  an   Athenian  festival   in   honour  of 

Theseus.     Plut.  in  I'hes. 
THE'SIS  (Gram.)  vide  Arsis. 

THE'SIUM  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  .'J  Penlandria, 
Order  1  Monagi/iiia. 

Generic    C/iaracter.       Cal.    perianth    one-leaved.  —  Coii. 
none.  —  iiT.\M.  Jiliititeiits    five;    anthers    round.  —  Pisx. 
germ  inferior  ;  sti//e  filiform. —  I'kr.  none  ;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubby  perennials. 
TIIK.SMOPHORIA   {Ant.)  «>.y-oipop.«,  a  (Jrecian  festival  in 
honour  of  Certs,  surnamed  Wnr/*6(p.jfii£,  i.  e.  the  Lawgiver, 
because  she  was  the  first  that  taught  mankind  the  use  of 
laws,     ylristopli.  Thesiimphor. 
THETIU'NtJA   (Arclurol.)  a  tithing. 
THILL  (Mech.)    the    beam    or   draught   tree   of  a   cart  or 

waggon. 
THI'MBLE  (Mar.)  an  iron  ring  belonging  to  a  sail,  which 

is  fitted  to  receive  a  rope  .'.[jliced  about  it. 
TIITNGUS  (.Irchcvol.)  a  Thane  or  Saxon  nobleman. 
TIURU  {Mus.)  an  interval  so  called  because  it  contains  three 
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diatonic  sounds.  There  are  four  species  of  thirds,  two 
consonant  and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  are,  the 
major  third,  called  by  the  Greeks  ditone,  consisting  of  two 
tones ;  and  the  minor  third  or  hemiditone,  consisting  of  a 
tone  and  a  half.  The  dissonant  thirds  are,  the  diminished 
third,  composed  of  two  major  semitones  ;  and  the  super- 
fluous third,  composed  of  two  tones  and  a  half. 

THIRD-EA'RING  (Husband.)  the  tilling  or  ploughing  the 
ground  a  third  time. 

THI'RDINGS  (Laxv)  the  third  part  of  the  corn  growing  on 
the  ground  at  the  death  of  the  tenant,  which  was  due  to 
the  lord  as  an  heriot. 

THI'RD-PENjNY  (Lnio)  the  third  part  of  fines,  &c.  arising 
from  lawsuits. 

THIRTEE'NTH  (Mus.)  an  interval  forming  the  octave  of 
the  first  sixth. 

THI'STLE  (Bat.)  the  Cardans  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. — 
Blessed-Thistle,  the  Cenlaurea,  an  annual.  —  Carline- 
Thistle,  the  Carlina,  a  perennial.  —  Distaff-Thistle,  tho 
Carthamus,  an  annual. —  Fish-Thistle,  a  species  of  the  Car- 
duus. — Fuller's-Thistle,  the  Dipsacus. — Globe-Thistle,  the 
Echinnps. — Golden-Thistle,  the  Scoli/mns,  an  annual. — 
iNIelon-'J'histle,  the  Cactus,  a  perennial. — Milk-Thistle,  a 
species  of  Cardans. — Sow-Thistle,  the  Snnchus,  a  peren- 
nial.— Torch-Thistle,  a  species  of  the  Cactus. — Woolly- 
Thistle,  the  Onopordium,  a  perennial. — Yellow-Thistle,  the 
Argemoiie  mexicana,  an  annual. 

THISTLE,   Order  of  (Ilcr.)  vide  Hcraldr,/. 

THI'STLE-FINCH  (Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Gold-Finch. 

THI'S'1'LE-TAKE  (Lan^)  a  duty  of  a  halfpenny  anciently 
paid  for  liberty  of  grazing  on  a  common,  where  thistles  grow. 

THLA'SPI  (But.)  i/.K.!risi,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny.     Dioscor.  1.  2,   c.  186  ;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  13. 

TjiLASPi,  /'«  the  Linncan  system.  Class  15  Tctradynamia, 
Order  1  Siliculosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor, 
four-petalled. —  Stam.  Jilameuls  six  ;  anthers  acuminate. 
— PisT.  germ  roundish;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  silicic  compressed  ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Thlaspi 
arvense,  seu  Nasturtium,  Field  Bastard-Cress,  Penny- 
Cress,  or  Smooth  .Millnidate  INIustard. —  Thlaspi  per^ 
Jijliatum,  Perfoliate  Bastard  Cress,  or  She|iherd's-Purse, 
&c. —  Thlaspi  bursa  pa.itoris,  Iberis,  seu  Bursa  pastoris. 
Common  Shepherd's  Purse,  Ac.  Dnd.  Pcmpt. ;  Clus. 
Hist.;  Bauh.  Hi.^t.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Rail  Hist.  ;    Tnurnef.  Instit. 

Thlaspi  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  that  of  the 
Alyssum,  the  Cheiranthus,  the  Draba,  the  Lcjiiilium,  the 
Mi/agr?im,  S,-c. 

TIKV.A   (Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Guiana. 

TIIO'RA  (But.)  a  species  of  the  Ranunculus  of  Tinnitus. 

THORA'CIC  (Ich.)  the  name  of  the  I'hird  Order  of  Fishes 
in  the  Liimcan  system,  comprehending  such  as  have  tl»e 
ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral. 

TiioHAcic  ])nct  (Anat.)  the  trunk  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
which  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a 
crowbill. 

THO'RAL  Line  (Palmis.)  a  line  in  the  hand,  called  the 
mark  of  Venus. 

THO'HAX  iAnat.)  the  Chest,  or  that  part  of  the  body 
situated  between  the  neck  and  the  abdomen. 

THO'RN-APPLE  (Bot.)  the  Datura  of  Linn.xus,  an  an- 
nual.— Black-'riiorn,  the  Prunns  spinosa. — Box-Thorn,  the 
I.ycium.  —  Christ's-'l  horn,     the     Rhamnus.  —  Cockspur- 

Thorn,    the    Cralccgus   crus  galli /Egyptian-Thorn,    the 

Acacia. — Evergreen-Thorn,  the  Mespilus.  —  Glastonbury- 
Thorn,  the  Cratcrgus. — (joat's-Thorn,  the  Tragacantha. — 
I  law-Thorn,  tho  Crattrgus  coccinea. — Lily-Thorn,  the  Ca- 
tesbica. — Purging-Thorn,  the  Rhar.inus  catharlica. — White- 
Thorn,  the  Cialicgus  o.xycaiitha. 
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THOKN-BACK  {Lh.)  a  species  of  the  Ray,  with  a  spinous 

body. 
THOKXY-TRE'FOIL  (Boi.)  the  Fn^onka  cretka. 
THO'ROL'GH-BASS  [Mus.)  viJe  Bns.-. 
THO'ROW-WAX  {Dot.)  the  Bupleurnm  rotundifolium. 
THOWLES  (May.)  wooden  pins  in  a  boat,  through  which 

the  rowers  put  their  oars  or  sculls  when  they  row. 
THRA'CKSCAT  (Min.)  the  metal  which  is  yet  in  the  mine. 
THKA'.Sl  (Bot.)  the  Ci/perus  exculenius  of  Linnxus. 
THUEE-SEEDED-ME'RCURY    {Bot.)    the    Acalypha   of 

Linnaeus,  an  annual. 
THRIFT  [Bot.)  the  Statke  Americana,  &c.  of  Linnaeus,  a 

perennial. 
THRl'XAX  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Palms. 
THRIPS    (Ent.)    a   genus    of  insects,    of  the  hemipterous 

Order,  having  a  snout  obsolete,  secreted  within  the  mouth  ; 

(Uilennce   filiform  ;    body  linear ;    abdomen    bent    upwards  ; 

n-inrrs  four,  straight,  incumbent. 
THKO''J'IllXG  (Archa-ol.)  the  third  part  of  a  county;  also 

the  court  held  therein. 
THROAT  {Mar.)  the  end  of  a  gaff,  which  is  next  to  the 

mast,  in  distinction  from  the  peak. —  Throat  of  an  Anchor, 

the  inner  part  of  the  arms  joining  the  shank. —  Throat  of  a 

knee,  the  hollow  part  of  a  piece  of  knee  timber. 
THR0.\'T-BRA1LS  [Mar.)  those  which  are  attached  to  the 

gaft' close  to  the  mast. 
THROAT-H.VLYARDS  [Mr.r.)  ropes  applied  to  hoist  the 

inner  part  of  the  gaff. 
THROA'T-WORT  [Bot.)  the  Campanula  latifrHao^Linnxns. 
THRO'MBUS    (Med.)    a   small    tumour   which    sometimes 

arises,  after  bleeding,  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
THRO'STLE   (Om.)    the    Tardus  muskus  of  Linna;us  ;    or 

Songthrush,  vide  Thru.^h. 
TO   TIHIU.M     [Mar.)    to   msert   rope  yarn   or   spun   yarn 

through  small  holes  into  a  sail,  &c. 
THRUSH   [Orn.)  the   Turdus  of  Linnaeus,   a  fine  singing 

bird  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Europe,  builds  in  bushes, 

lays  four  or  five  eggs,  and  feeds  on  the  berries  of  holly, 

misseltoe,  &c. 
Thrush  (Med.)  a  distemper  in  the  mouth  of  children. 
THRO'WSTER  [Com.)  a  twister  of  silk,     [vide  >iilk] 
THRYA'LLIS   (Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Brazil. 
THL'MB.S  I'ALL  (Mecli.)  a  ferrule  made  of  iron,  horn,  or 

leather,  which  is  worn  on  the  thumb  in  sewing  sails  or 

other  hard  stuff. 
THL'GA   (Hot.)    a   genus  of  plants,    nearly  allied   to   the 

Cuprcssus. 
THU.MBE'RGLA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  nearly  allied  to 

the  Berleria. 
THU'XN'Y  (Ich.)   the  Scomber  thynnus  of  LinnKus,  a  fish 

of  the  .Mackarel  tribe. 
THURG.-\,  in  the  Linnenn  system,  is  the  same  as  the  Thutra. 
THU'RSDAY  (Chron.)  the 'fifth  day  of  the  week,  so  called 

from  the  god   Thor,  to  whom  it  was  held  sacred  by  the 

Saxons,     [vide  Chronologi/I 
THUS  (Bot.)  from  6uo;  to  sacrifice  (on  account  of  its  great 

use  in  sacrifices),  frankincense,  a  gum  resin,  which  exudes 

from  the  Juniperus  lycia  of  LinniEus.     The  single  tears  are 

called  s\m\)\y  Libanus  or  Thus;  when  two  are  joined  to- 
gether, Thus  mascidum  ;  and  when  two  are  very  large,  Thus 
Jemiiieum,     If  several  adhere  to  the  bark.  Thus  corticosum. 

The  fine  powder  which  rubs  ott'  from  the  tears  are  called 

lilica  Thuris,  and  the  coarser,  Manna  Thuris. 
THY'A  (Bot.)  Suix,  or  fiwsi,  a  plant,  which  is  said  by  Theo- 

phrastus  to  have  grown  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 

Thfophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  5,  c.  5  ;  Plin.  1.  13,  c.  16. 
TH\'>IBR.\   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  l-i  Didynamia, 

Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.     C.^L.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  rin- 
gent. — STAM.Jilaments  four;  anthers  two,  lobed. — PisT. 
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germ  four-cleft;  sty/e  filiform;  sligmns  two. — Pen.  none; 
seerls  four. 
Species.     The  species  are — Thymbra  spicaln,  Thymum,  seu 
Hyssopus,     Spiked    Thymbra.  —   Thymbra    vecticiUala, 
Whorled  Thyjubra,  &c. 
THY.ME   (Bo!.)  the  Thi/mu^  of  LinnKus. 
fHY.MEL.li'A  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Ua/j/iwe. 
THY.MIA'.MA  (Bot.)  .Musk-wood;  a  bark  in  small  brownish 
gray  pieces,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
liquid  storax  tree,  which  it  resembles  in  its  agreeable  bal- 
samic odour. 
THYMIFO'LIA   (Bot.)  the  Lythrum  thymifolia  of  Linnaeus. 
THY'.MIU.M  (Med.)  a  small  wart  on  the  skin. 
THY.MOX.V'LMES  (Med.)  a  composition  of  thyme,  vinegar, 

and  salt. 
THY'MUS  (Bot.)  (afjuix,  a  plant  so  called,  as  is  supposed, 
from  fay-oc,  mind  or  spirit,  because  it  is  refreshing  to  the 
spirits  of  those  who  are  faint.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  6, 
c.  2  :  Cdlnmel.  I.  9,  c.  4-:  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  !■}■  ;  Plin.  1.  26, 
c.  8  ;  Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  I.  13,  c.  20,  &c. 
Thymus,  in  the  Linnean  sy<tem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  l-t 
Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — $>t am.  filaments  four;  anthers  small. — PisT. 
germ  four-parted  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  bifid.  —  Per. 
iione  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.  This  plant  is  well  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Thyme;  the  principal  species  are  the  —  Thymus 
vulgaris.  Garden  Thyme — Thymus  serpyllum,  seu  Ser- 
pyllum.  —  Thymus  ncinns,  Clinopodium,  Acinos,  seu 
Ocymnm  sijlvestre,^ai\\  Thyme,  &c.  Dod,  Pempt.;  Clus. 
Hist.;  liauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hi^t.  S,-c. 
Thymus  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  of  the  Me- 

li^a,  Sfc. 
THY'XNUS  (Enl.)  a   genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymenopter- 
ous    Order,     having    the   mouth   horny   w'ith   an   incurved 
mandible ;yff/er.s  four,  equal  and  filiform;  n«/6"««i^  cylin- 
drical. 
THY'RO  (Anai.)  a.  word  which,  in   composition,  is  applied 
to    muscles    that   are  attached  to   the  thyroid  cartilage ; 
as    the    Thyro-arytcenoideus,    which    pulls    the   arytenoid 
cartilage   forward ;    thyro-hyoideus,    which    pulls    the    os 
hynides  downwards ;    thyro-pharingeus,  or  constrictor  pha- 
ryngis  inferior,  i^-c. 
THYRO'ID   Curtilage  (.4nat.)   a  scutiform  cartilage  which 
forms  the  anterior,  superior,  and  largest  part  of  the  larynx, 
and   is  larger   in  men   than  in  women. —  'Thyroid  gland,  a 
gland  situated  upon  the  crocoid   cartilage,   the  Trachea, 
and  the  horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
THYRSINE   (Bot.)  thc'Cy/;H«.?  of  Linna-us. 
THYRSIS  (Bot.)  the  Dianthus  barbatus  of  Linna;us. 
THYR'SUS  (Ant.)  the  spear  or  sceptre  which,  by  the  poets, 
is   put  into  the   hands  of  Bacchus,   and  which,   together 
with  the  cantharus,   is  represented  on  medals,     [vide  Can- 
tharus~\ 
TIAR.A   (Ant.)   an   ornamental   cap   worn   formerly  by  the 
Persians,  the  form  of  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Pope. 
[vide  Papal  Croiin^ 
TI'BI.A   (Anat.)  from   tibia,  a  pipe,  on  account  of  its  pipe- 
like shape  ;  the   largest   bone   of  the  leg,  of  a  long,  thick, 
and  triangular  shape,  and  situated  on  the  internal  part  of 
the  leg. 
TI'BIAL  Arteries  (Anat.)  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 

popliteal  artery,  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 
TIBI.A'LIS  (Anat.)  the  name  of  two  flexor  muscles  of  the 
foot ;    the    Tibialis  anticus  et  posticus,  the  first   of  which 
bends  the  foot  by  drawing  it  upwards;  the  second  extends 
the  foot:  but  both  turn  the  toes  inwards. 
TIBOU'CHINA  (Bot.)  the  Melastoma  nrown/Zra  of  Linnaeus. 
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TIC  doloureux    {Med.)    a  painful  affection   of  the  nerves, 
which  mostly  attacks  tlie  face,  particularly  of  that  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  which   comes  out  of  the  infra  orbitary 
foramen. 
TICK  (E/it.)  iho  Acarus  of  Linn.Tus,  a  well-known  insect ; 
the  principal   species  of  which   is   the   /Ic/irus  ricinus,  or 
Dog-Tick,  so  called  from  its  infesting  dogs. 
TICK- SEED  {Hot.)  the  Cnri^pcrmtim  of  Linnaeus. 
TIDE  (Gcog  )    a  regular  periodica!   current   of   the  water 
setting  alternately  in  a  Hux  and  reflux,  which  is  produced 
by  the  mutual  attraction   of  the  sun   and  the  moon,  but 
chiefly  of  the  latter.     Tides  are   distinguished  into  Lee- 
ward,   Neap,    Spring,    and    Weather-tide. — ■Atmospheric 
Tides,  certain  periodical  changes  in  the  atmospliere  similar, 
in  some  respects,  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  ocean, 
and  produced,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  same  causes. 
TO  Tide  (iVmr.)  to  work  in  or  out  of  a  river,  &c.  by  favour 
of  the  tide;  but  "  To  tide  it"  is  to  pursue  a  ship's  course 
by  means  of  the  tide. 
TIDE-GATE  (Mar.)  a  place  where  tlie  tide  runs  with  great 

velocit)'. 
TI'DE-ROAD  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  a  vessel  which,  being 
at  anchor  when   the  wind  and  tide  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  has  her  head  towards  the  current. 
TI'DESMAN   (Li7!i))  an   officer   appointed  by  the   custom- 
house to  remain  on  board  merchant  vessels  while  they  have 
any  customable  goods  on  board. 
TI'DE-TABLES  (Mar.)  tables  showing  the  times  of  high- 
water   at  sundry  places,  a.s  they  fall  on  the   days   of  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon. 
TI'DE-WAITEU  (Laic)  a  custom-house  officer,  whose  duty 

it  is  to  attend  on  the  quays  to  see  goods  landed. 
TI'DE-WAY  (Mar.)  that  part  of  a  river  or  channel  in  which 

the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 
TIER   (Mar.)  the  range  of  cannon  mounted  on  one  side  of 
a  ship's  deck  ;  also  the  range  of  casks  and  packages  in  tiie 
ship's  hold;  as  the  grcmiid-tier,  which  is  next  above  the 
kelson  ;    the    second  tier   and    upper-tier,    which    are    laid 
within  one  another  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the  last 
becomes  the  innermost. —  Tier  of  a  cable,  a  range  of  the 
fakes  or  windings  of  a  cable. —  Cable  Tier  is  the  space  in  the 
midst  of  a  cable  when   it  is  coiled  ;  also  the  place  where 
it  is  coiled. 
Tl'ERCE  (Mas.)  a  third,  or  the  interval  of  a  third. 
Tierce  (Ecc.)  one  of  the  canonical  hours  among  the  Roman 

Catholics. 
Tierce  (Com.)    or   Tercc,    a   liquid   measure   containing  42 

gallons. 
Tierce  (fler.)  an  epithet  for  the   field   when  it  is  divided 
into  three   areas.     They  are  distinguished,   according  to 
the  nature  of  the  partition,  into  tierce  in  bend,    tierce  in 
pairle,  tierce  in  pale,  tierce  in  pile,  Sfc, 
TIERCKT  (Mas.)  a  song  of  three  stanzas. 
TIERS-ETAT   (I'ollt.)  a  name  in  France  for  the  common- 
alty, or  the  third  order,  between  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 
TKJE  (Archit.)  the  shaft  of  a  column,  from  the  astragal  to 

the  ceipital. 
TIGER  (/ool.)  the  Fclis  tigris  of  Linnxus,  a  well-known 

rapacious  animal,  which  is  of  the  cat  tribe. 
TKJIIT   (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship,  the  planks  of  which 
are  so  compact  and  solid  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
water  ;  it  is  opposed  to  leaky. 
TI'LI.A.  (Hot.)  a   ])lant   called  by  Thcophrastus  and   others 
(piAUfit,  by  Dinscorides  (pf^/ufi'^,  and  by  Fliny  tilia.      'Tlieo- 
phrasl.  Hist.  I'lant.  1.  3,  c.  10  ;  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  12,5  ;  Plin. 
1.  1,  c.  20,  &c. 
Tim  A,  in  the   Linnran   si/slcm,  a  genus   of  plants,  Class  15 
Pulijnndria,  Order  1  Moim^i/nia. 

Generic   Character.     Cm.,  perianth   fivc-partod. — CoR.  ;)C- 
laU  five. —  til' AM.  Jitanicnts  numerous;  anthers  simple. — 
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PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  blunt. — Per.     ' 
capsule  coriaceous  ;  seeds  solitarj'. 
Species.     This  plant  is  well  known  in  English  by  the  name 
of  the  Lime. 
TILL/li'A  (Hot.)    a   genus  of  plants.    Class    4   Tetrandria, 
Order  ;•!  2'elragynia.     This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Crassida. 
TILLA'NDSIA    (Bat.)    a  plant  of   South   America  very 

similar  to  the  wild  Pine. 
Tl'LLER  (Mar.)  a  piece  of  timber  fitted  into  the  head  of 

the  rudder  to  steer  the  ship  with.  .  i 

TILT  (Mil.)  an   old  military  exercise  or  game,  which  con-     ' 
sisted  in  two  armed  persons  riding  with  lances  or  spears 
against  each  other. 
Tilt   (Mech.)    a  cloth    or   tent   to    cover   a  waggon    or   a 

boat,  &c. 
TI'MAC  (Dot.)  the  name  of  a  root  imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues  ;  but  from 
what  plant  it  is  obtained  is  not  known. 
TI.MA'RIOT  (Mil.)  a  Turkish  soldier,  who,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain   allowance  made  to  him,   is  obliged  to  clothe 
and  accoutre  himself. 
TI'MARS  (Polit.)  certain  revenues   in  Turkey  growing  out 
of  lands,  which  originall}'  belonged  to  the  Christian  clergy; 
by  means  of  these  timars,  the  grand  seignior  is  enabled  to 
support  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry.  \ 

TI'iVIBER  (Her.)  or  timbre,  the  crest  which,  in  any  atchiev^  ' 
ment,  stands  on  the  top  of  the  helmet.  j 

Timber  (Carpenl.)  wood  seasoned  fit  for  building.  '    i 

Tl.MBER  (if  skins,  ^x.  (Com.)   the  number  of  forty.  j 

TIMBERS  o/ n  s/»yj  (Mar.)  the  ribs  or  incurvatcd  pieces  • 
of  wood  branching  out  from  the  keel  in  a  vertical  dl-  ' 
rection.  i 

TI'MBRE  (Her.)  vide  Timber.  I 

TI'MBREL  (Mux.)  a  name  for  the  ancient  Hebrew  drum.         i 
TIME  (A-^lron.)  a  certain  measure  of  duration,  depending  on 
the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  is  either  apparent,    I 
mean,  or  sidereal. — Apparent  time  is  regulated  bv  the  ap-    | 
parent  motion   of  the  sun.  —  Mean,  or  ei/uated  time,  is  a 
mean,  or  average,  of  apparent  time. — Sidereal  time  is  de-    ' 
termined  by  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Time  (Mas.)  the  measure  of  sounds  in  regard  to  their  conti- 
nuance or  duration.     Time  is  common,  triple,  or  compound, 
iS'c.    [vide  Music] 
Tl'ME-KEEI'ER  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  time, 

particularly  that  which  is  otherwise  called  a  clironometer. 
TIMENO'G  (Mar.)  a  rope  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  forc- 
shrouds,  and  nailed  at  the  other  end  to  the  anchor-stock, 
on  the  bow. 
TI'MING  (Tenc.)  the  accurate  and  critical  throwing  in  a  cut    j 

or  thrust  upon  an}'  opening  that  may  occur. 
Tl'.MMl.V  (lint.)   a  genus  of  Mosses.  ' 

TIMO'TIIEANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  maintained  that  Christ  was  incarnated  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  bodies. 
Tl'MOTHY-GRASS   (Bol.)   the   Phlcnm  pratense  of   Lin- 

nxus. 
TIN  (Min.)  slannum,  called  .luplter  by  the  alchymists,  and 
marked  thus,  1/,  is  a  metal  wliich  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
native.  The  native  o.ride  of  tin,  or  tin  stone,  occurs  both 
massive  and  crystallized.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
when  massive,  but  rather  transparent  when  crystallized.  The 
ivood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of  the  native  oxide,  so  named  from 
its  fibrous  texture.  Tin  is  also  found  mineralized  by  sul- 
phur associated  always  with  a  portion  of  copper,  and  some- 
times of  iron :  this  ore  is  called  tin  pi/rites,  which  is  a  yel- 
lowish grey  colour,  and  has  a  metallic  lustre.  Tin  is  one 
of  the  lightest  metals,  its  specific  gravity,  when  hammered, 
being  no  more  than  7-299,  but  it  is  so  fusible  as  to  melt  at 
about  44-2"  of  Eahrenheit.     [vide  Chemistry^  , 
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Tl'NAMOU  (Orn.)  a  name  for  a  division  of  tlie  genus  Te- 
trao,  comprehending  a  sort  of  birds  nearly  allied  to  the 
partridge. 

tVViCX.  OS  (Annt.)  the  mouth  of  the  uterus;  so  called  by 
some  writers  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  tench's 
mouth. 

TrNCAL  (Chem.)  vide  Borax. 

TI'NCTURE  (C/ieni.)  a  solution  of  any  substance  in  spirit 
of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  direct  menstruum 
of  resins,  as  essential  oils  are  of  vegetables. 

Tincture  (Her.)  the  colour  in  an  escutcheon. 

TI'NDALS  (.17//.)   native  officers  employed  in  Indi.^. 

TIND.A-l'ARVA  {Dot.)  a  species  of  the  Moms  of  Linnoeus. 

TI'NEA  capitis  (Med.)  the  Scald-head,  a  genus  of  disease  in 
Cullen's  Nosologv,  Class  Locales,  Order  Diali/sis. 

TIN-GLASS  (Metal.)  a  metallic  substance,  of  the  colour  of 
tin,  and  smooth,  like  glass  :  it  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  bismuth. 

TI'NEL  le  my  (Law)  the  king's  hall  wherein  his  servants 
used  to  dine  and  sup. 

TI'NE.MAN  (Law)  an  officer  in  the  forest  who  took  care  of 
vert  and  venison  in  the  night-time. 

TIXE'TUM  (Aielucol.)  brush-wood  for  fencing  and  hedging. 

TI'NKERMEN  (Arclucol.)  fishermen  who  destroyed  the 
j'oung  fry  in  the  river  Thames  by  nets  and  unlawful  en- 
gines. 

TIN-PE'NNY  (Laro)  a  tribute  formerly  paid  for  the  liberty 
of  digging  in  tin-mines. 

TI'NSEL  of  the  fen  (Law)  the  loss  of  an  estate  held  by  fen- 
duty  in  Scotland,  from  allowing  two  years  of  the  duty  to 
be  unpaid. 

TFNSTONR  (Min.)  vide  Tin. 

TI'MUS  (Bot.)  the  Clethra  tinifolia  of  Linna?us. 

TIOUA'NNA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Opliijoxylon  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TI'PHIA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Hymcnopterous 
Order,  having  a  mouth  with  a  membranaceous  rounded  jaw; 
^o»^;(6' none  ; yirfos  four ;  antennw  short;  ii/»^  concealed 
within  the  abdomen. 

TI'PSTAFFS  (Law)  officers  appointed  by  the  Marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench  to  attend  upon  the  judges  with  a  kind  of 
rod  tipped  with  silver  ;  they  also  take  all  persons  into  cus- 
tody vvho  are  committed  by  the  court. 

TI'PULA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  ths  Dipterous  Order, 
very  much  resembling  the  gnat,     [vide  Culexl 

TI'RING  (Falc.)  giving  to  a  hawk  a  leg  or  a  wing  of  a  pullet 
to  pluck  at. 

TI'R  R  ET  ( Her.)  another  name  for  manacles,  or  handcuffs. 

TI'SSUE  (Com.)  stuff  made  of  silk  and  silver. 

Tl'TANITE  (Min.)  the  ore  of  Titanium. 

TITA'NIUM  (Mill.)  a  newly  discovered  metal,  of  an  orange 
red  colour,  which  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only  in  very 
small  agglutinated  grains;  it  is  brittle,  and  extremely  re- 
fractory, but  is  volatilized  in  a  very  intense  heat.  Most  of 
the  acids,  eNCcpt  nitric  acid,  have  a  striking  effect  upon 
this  metal,      [vide  Chemistry^ 

TITHE  i^Law)  from  the  Saxon  coetha,  a  tenth;  the  tenth 
part  of  all  fruits,  &c. ;  the  revenue  which  is  due  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish.  They  are  distinguished,  as  to  their 
value,  into  great  and  small. — Great  tithes  are  chiefiy  corn, 
liay,  and  wood. — Small  tithes  are  the  predial  tithes  of  other 
kinds,  together  with  mixed  and  personal  tithes. 

TI'THING  (Law)  a  company  of  ten  men,  with  their  fami. 
lies,  all  bound  to  the  king  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
each  other. 

TI'THING-MEN  (Law)  a  kind  of  petty  constables  elected 
by  villages,  and  sworn  into  their  offices  in  the  court-leet, 
and  sometimes  by  justices  of  peace,  &c. 

TITHYMALOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Cacalia  kleinia  of  Linnrcus. 

TITHY'MALUS  (Bot.)  the  Apocynwn  venetum  of  Linn.xus. 
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TITI'LLICUM  (Anat.)  the  Arm  pit.  ^   - 

TI'TLARK  (Orn.)  the  Alauda  pratcnsis  of  LinuEeus,  wh^ch 
has  a  fine  note,  and  sings  sitting  on  the  ground,  or  on  trees. 

TI'TLE  (Law)  the  lawful  cause  of  entry  into  lands  whereof 
another  man  is  seised  ;  and  also  the  means  whereby  a  man 
comes  to  lands  or  tenements,  as  by  feoffment,  fine,  be- 
quest. Sec. 

Title,  in  application  to  the  clergy,  signifies  some  church 
to  which  a  priest  is  ordained,  which  is  an  assurance  of 
Ills  being  preferred  to  some  ecclesiastical  benefice,  &c. 

TI'TLING  (Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Stone-Chat. 

TI'TMOUSE  (Orn.)  the  Parus  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  which 
feeds  not  only  on  seeds  and  insects,  but  also  on  fiesh.  They 
are  fond  of  the  brains  of  other  birds,  which  they  attack 
with  great  ferocity,  though  much  larger  than  themselves. 

TITULAR  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  any  one  invested  with  a  title 
in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  an  office  or  benefice,  whether 
he  performs  the  functions  thereof  or  not. 

TME'SIS  (Gram.)  r/ijo-ic,  a  figure  by  which  a  compound 
word  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  some  other  word  put  be- 
tween them,  as  comrjucparatus  for  comparatusque. 

TOAD  (Zriot.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Rana  of  Linnaeus, 
comprehending  those  animals  which  have  the  body  warly 
and  puffed  up. 

To.\D  (Her.)  is  sometimes  borne  in  coat-armour, 
as  in  the  annexed  example:  "  He  beareth  ar- 
gent three  toads  erected  sable,"  by  the  name 
of  Bctereux,  of  Cornwall. 

TOx\'D-FLAX  (Bot.)  the  Antirrhinum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TOAD-STONE  (Min.)  a  species  of  Trap. 

TOBA'CCO  (Bot.)  a  well-known  drug,  which  is  used  either 
in  the  leaf  or  in  a  cut  state  ;  it  is  the  produce  of  the  Nico- 
tiana  tabacum  of  Linn.Teus. 

TOBACCO-PI'PE-FISH  (kh.)  the  Syn^nathus  of  Linna-us. 

TOCO'CA  (Bot.)  the  Mehntoma  of  Linnaeus. 

TOD  (Com.)  a  weight  of  wool  equal  to  28 lb. 

TODDY  (Com.)  a  compound  spirituous  liquor,    [vide  Arrnclc'\ 

TO'DUS  (Orn.)  the  Tody,  a  genus  of  birds  nearly  allied  to 
the  Muscicapa. 

TOES  (Anat.)  c/igiti  pedis,  consist  of  three  distinct  bones, 
disposed  in  rows,  called  phalanges,  except  the  great  toe, 
which  has  but  two  such  rows. 

TOFT  (Archceol.)  a  messuage  or  house,  or  rather  the  place 
where  a  messuage  once  stood  that  is  fallen  into  decaj-. 

TOGA  (Ant.)  the  mantle  which  was  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

TO'GGEL  (Mar.)  a  small  wooden  pin  used  to  fix  transversely 
in  the  lower  part  of  a  tackle. 

TOILES  (Sport.)  snares  for  catching  wild  beasts. 

TOISE  (Com.)  a  French  long  measure  equal  to  6,395  Eng- 
lish feet. 

TOISON  d'Or  (Her.)  vide  Fleece. 

TOLERA'TION-ACT  (Law)  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters. 

TOLL  (Lntc)  a  payment  in  towns,  markets,  and  fairs  for 
goods  and  cattle  bought  and  sold.  It  is  also  now  com- 
monly applied  to  the  payment  made  on  passing  through  a 
turnpike- gate. —  Toll-travers,  or  traverse,  is  where  one 
claimeth  to  have  toll  for  every  beast  driven  across  his 
ground. —  Thorough -toll  is  when  a  town  prescribes  to  have 
toll  for  such  a  number  of  beasts,  or  for  every  beast,  passing 
through  that  town. 

TO'LLAGE  (Law)   vide  Tallage. 

TO'LL-BOOTH  (iotu)  the  place  where  goods  are  weighed, 

TO'LL-CORN  (Law)  corn  taken  for  toll  when  it  is  ground 
at  a  mill. 

TO'LL-HOP  (Law)  a  small  dish  or  measure  by  which  toll  is 
taken. 
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TO'LSEY  (Archaol.)  the  place  where  mercliants  met  in  a 
town. 

TOLT  (Laii)  a  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in  a  court 
baron  is  removed  into  the  county  court.     Old  S'at.  Brev.  4. 

TO'LTA  (Arcliftol.)  wrong,  rapine,  or  extortion. 

TOLUrFER.\  {Bot.)  the  Balsam  of  Tolu-tree;  a  large  tree 
wliich  yields  a  balsam  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour. 

TOLUTA'NUM  (Bot.)  the  Toluifcra  balsamum. 

TOMENTI'TIA  (Bot.)  Cotton-Weed. 

TOMEN'TO'SUS  {Bot.)  downy,  nappy;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  stem  and  leaf. 

TOME'NTUM  cerebri  [Aiuil.)  from  lomcnlum,  a  flock  of 
wool ;  the  small  vessels  that  penetrate  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain  from  the  jjin  ninler. 

TO'MEX  (/)o/.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodccandria, 
Order  1  iMonogt/nia. 

TO'MIN  (Com.)  a  weight  among  jewellers,  equal  to  about 
three  carats. 

TO'iMPION  (Guun.)  a  sort  of  bung  or  cork  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon. 

TO'.MPIONS  (Mcir.)  iron  bottoms  to  which  grape-shot  are 
fixed. 

TON  (Com.)  or  tun,  a  liquid  measure  containing  four  hogs- 
heads, or  twenty  hundred  weight. 

TONE  (il/;(.<:.)  is  used  in  different  senses;  1 .  To  denote  a 
property  of  sound,  as  respects  gravity  and  acutcness.  2. 
A  certain  degree  of  distance,  or  an  interval  between  two 
sounds,  which  is  either  major  or  minor.  '3.  The  particular 
quality  of  sound  in  any  voice  or  instrument  which  affects 
the  ear  with  pleasure,  or  otherwise,  as  a  rich  tone,  a  full 
tone,  &:c. 

TONGUE  (.7«o<.)  lingnn  ;  a  soft  fleshy  viscus  constituting 
the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body,  and 
back,  an  inferior  surface,  and  two  side?,  and  is  composed 
of  muscular  fibres  covered  by  a  nervous  membrane,  on 
which  are  a  great  number  of  ncvvous  papilla',  particularly 
at  the  tipcr  and  lateral  parts.  The  arteries  of  the  tongue 
are  br.i.nches  of  the  ranine  and  labial,  and  the  nerves  come 
from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  fifth  pairs. 

Tongue  [Mar.)  a  short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  the  upper 
part  of  standing  backstays,  Ac.  to  the  size  of  the  topmast- 
head. 

TO'NCiUlN'G  (Ilort.)  a  particular  mode  of  cngrafiiiig,  by 
making  a  slit  in  the  stock  downwards. 

TO'NIC  spuim  (Med.)  a  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  as 
in  trismus,  teiaiiuK,  iSrC. 

TO'NIC.A.  (Med.)  Ti'iy.'a;  medicines  which  tend  to  brace  and 
strengthen  the  nerves. 

TO'NN.\(iE  (Lrjw)  a  duty  paid  to  the  king  for  goods  ex- 
ported or  imported  in  sliips,  &c.  at  a  certain  rate  for  every 
ton. 

TO'SSILS  (Aiil.)  loini/lrp  ;  two  oblong,  suboval  glands,  si- 
tuated one  on  each  side  of  the  /(;»a'.v,  and  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  by  twelve  or  more  large  excretory 
ilucts. 

TONTINE  (Co:n.)  a  loan  given  for  life  annuities,  with  bene- 
fit of  survivorship  ;  so  called  from  the  inventor,  Laurence 
Tonti,  a  Neapolitan. 

TOOTH  (Amit.)  vide  Tecl/i. 

TOO'1'II-ACIIE  (Med.)  is  technically  called  Odontalgia. 

TOOTIl-ACHE  TREE  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Xantlioxj/lum 
of  Linnxiis. 

TOO'TIl-I'lCK  (Bot.)   the  Dmictis  visnaga  of  Linnxus. 

TOO'TII-WORT  (Bol.)  the  Dcntaria  of  Linnieus,  a  pe- 
retnii;d. 

TOl'  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the  lower  mast- 
head, from  which  it  projects  on  all  sides  like  a  scaffold. — 
Top-an>ioiir,  a  rail  about  three  feet  high,  extending  the 
width  of  the  top  on  the  afterside,  supported  by  stanchions, 
and  furnished  with  nclU>ij;.  —  'I'o/)-Lrim,  the   space  in  the 
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middle  of  the  foot  of  a  topsail. — Top  and  butt,  a  general 
method  of  working  the  English  plank,  by  disposing  the 
top  end  of  every  plank  within  six  feet  of  the  butt  end  of 
the  plank  above  and  below  it. —  Top-clol/i,  a  large  piece  of 
canvas  used  to  cover  the  hammocks. —  Top-lantern,  a  large 
lantern  placed  in  the  after  part  of  the  top  in  a  ship — Lay^ 
ing-lop,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  used  in  rope-making.^ 
I'op-lining,  the  lining  sewed  to  the  aft  side  of  top-sails,  to 
preserve  the  sail  from  chafing  the  top. —  Tup-nutst,  that 
which  is  raised  at  the  head  or  top  of  the  lower-mast; 
whence  also  the  distinction  of  Top-sail,  extended  across 
the  top-mast ;  Top-gallant-snil,  extended  above  the  top- 
mast ;  and  Top-tackle,  a  tackle  attached  to  the  top-mast, 
&c. 

TO  Top  a  yard  (Mar.)  to  draw  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  vard  higher  than  the  other. 

TO'PAltCH  (Potit.)  To^xf^^.i,  the  governor  of  any  place. 

TO'PAZ  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
which  consists  principally  of  silica,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  alumina,  and  still  less  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  ;  it  is 
infusible  yjer  se,  but  melts  witli  borax  into  clear  glass. 

Topaz  (Her.)  a  name  for  the  colour  or  in  the  coats  of  no- 
bility. 

TO'PHUS  (Min.)  a  genus  of  calcareous  earths,  consisting 
principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  precipitated  by  water, 
porous,  and  without  lustre. 

Toriius  {Med.)  a  toph,  or  soft  swelling  on  a  bone. 

TO'PICA  (Rhet.)  topics  on  the  sources  from  which  the  orator 
draws  his  arguments;  also  the  arguments  themselves,  other- 
wise called  connnin  places,  or  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

TOlTNA'llIA  (Med.)  a  species  of  tumour  ie.  the  skin  of  the 
head. 

TOPO'GRAPHY  (Lit.)  from  icxc-,  a  place,  and  vf'?'",  to 
describe;  that  part  of  geography  which  treats  of  towns, 
villages,  and  small  places. 

TO'PPING-LIFT  (Mar.)  a  large  and  strong  tackle  used  t» 
suspend  or  top  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  or  of  the  boom  of 
a  mainsail. 

Topping  (Mech.)  that  which  comes  from  the  hemp  in  the 
act  of  hatchelling. 

TOR  A  (Bat.)  a  species  of  the  Cassia  of  Liiuiaus. 

TORCE  (Her.)  a  wreath. 

TORCH-THPSTLE  (,LV.)  the  Cactus  Iieptagonus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TO'RCULAR  (Snrg.)  a  tourniquet,  or  bandage,  to  check 
ha;morrhages  after  wounds  or  amputations. —  Torcular  He- 
rophili,  the  press  of  Ilerophilus;  that  place  where  the 
four  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  meet  together,  which  was 
first  accurately  described  by  Herophilus  the  anatomist. 

TORDl'LIUM  (Bot.)  T.fAA.o.,  a  plant  of  Crete,  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  63  ;  Plin.  1. 20,- 
c.  'I'l. 

Toium-iUM,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Penlnndria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Ctiaracter.  Cal.  nmbcl  uneiiual ;  perianth  proper 
five-toothed.- — Cor.  univer.ud  difform. — Stam.  filaments 
five,  capillary  to  all ;  anthers  simple. — VER.J'rnit  sub- 
orbicular;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Tordi- 
linni  (ijjicinale,  Seseli,  seu  Cnucalis,  Officinal  Hart-wort, 
&c.  Bank.  Hist.:  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
linii  Hist. 

TORMENTI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  Polentilla. 

TO'RMINA  (Med.)  pains  in  the  bowels,  vulgarly  called  the 
Gripes. 

TOh'N  (H  r.)  an  ancient  name  for  a  spinning  wheel. 

TORNA'DO  (Mar.)  a  violent  squall,  or  gust  of  wind  rising 
suddenly  from  the  shore,  and  afterwards  veering  round 
the  conn  ass  like  a  hurricane. 
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TORPE'DO  (M.)  the  Rata  torpedo  of  Linnseus,  a  sort  of 

fish  which  is  endowed  with  a  strong  electric  power. 
Torpedo  (Mrir.)  a  modern   invention,  otherwise  called  the 
infernal  mnchitie,  which  was  contrived  by  an  American  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  British  ships  by  a  subma- 
rine explosion. 
TO'HQLED  (Her.)  wreathed. 

TO'ltlUD  Z'-j/ie  (Gfog.)  from  lorreo,  to  roast,  because  it  com- 
prehends a  burning-hot  climate;  that  portion  of  the  sphere 
round  the  middle  of  the  earth  which  extends  2'3  degrees 
on  both  sides  the  equator. 
TOllSE  (Her.)  a  wreath. 

TOUSK  (Ic/i.)  the  Gadus  Scolicits  of  Linnxus,  a  fish  of  the 
cod  tribe. 

TOirr  (Lnzv)  injury,  wrone. 

TOKTK.VU'X  (Her.)  round  coloured  figures. 

TO'itTILIS  (Bot.)  twisted;  an  epithet  for  an  awn;  arisin 
iortilis,  an  awn  coiled  like  a  rope. 

TO'liTOlSE  (Zool.)  a  division  of  the  genus  'I'eitudo  of  Lin- 
nreus. 

Tortoise  (Her.)  is  borne  in  coat-nrmour,  as  in 
the  annexed  e.Kample.  "  He  beareth  vert  a 
tortoise  ar^^cul,  by  the  name  of  Gawd}'." 

TO'RTUL.A  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  .Mosses. 

TO'ULS  [Archil.)  a  large  round  moulding  in 
tiie  bases  of  columns  resembling  the  astraga 
in  form,  but  exceeding  it  in  size,     [vide  Architecture'] 

TO'RY  (P(.'/it.)  a  term  originally  applied  in  Ireland  to  such 
as  were  outlaws  for  robbery;  it  l.as  since  been  employed 
as  a  party  name  for  those  who  opposed  the  principles  ot 
the  revolution  of  16SS,  in  distinction  from  the  whigs. 

TOTTED  {Lnu')  i.e.  marked  with  the  word  lot,  as  a  good 
debt  to  the  king. 

T()L"CA'.\'  [Orn.)  the  Rar'phastrns  of  Linn:rus,  a  bird  of 
South  America,  which  is  impatient  of  the  cold ;  builds  in 
the  hollows  of  trees,  and  lays  two  white  eggs. 

Toucan  (Astron.)  or  the  American  Goose,  one  of  tlie  modern 
constellations  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

TOUCH  (Ann/.)  tacliis,  one  of  the  five  senses,  the  organ  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  nervous  papillae  in  the  skin. 

Touch  (Com.)  a  trial  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Mint. 

TO  Touch  {Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship's  sails  when  they  first 
begin  to  shiver  with  their  edges  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  "  To  touch  and  go,"  is  said  of  a  ship  that  rubs 
against  the  ground  with  her  keel,  without  being  much  im- 
peded in  her  progress.  "  To  touch  at  any  port,  or  bay," 
to  stop,  or  anchor,  occasionall}'  at  any  intermediate  place. 

TOU'CH-HOLE  (Guuii.)  the  vent  through  which  the  fire 
is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  a  gun. 

Touch  me  not  {Med.)  a  species  of  herpes. 

TOU'CH-STONE  (Min.)  a  siliceous  sort  of  stone,  which  is 
so  called  because  it  is  used  in  trvini;  the  purity  of  metals. 

TOU'CH-WOOD  (3-jt.)  a  sort  of  Agaric. 

TOUHXlU'O'llTlA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  j 
Tournefort  the  botanist,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  He-  \ 
liulropium. 

TOU'U.N'ECjUET  (Surii.)  a"  instrument  used  for  stopping 
the  flow  of  blood,  as  in  amputation. 

TOUT  TEMPS  y;;ei<  et  encore  est  (Laxv)  i.  e.  he  is  always 
ready,  and  is  so  at  present;  a  kind  of  plea  made  by  one 
who  is  sued  for  debt,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  tender. 

TO  TOW  (Mar.)  to  draw  a  ship,  or  boat,  forward  in  the  water, 
whence  the  toir-boat  and  the  toiv-liiie  for  the  boat  or  line. 

TO'WER  (Her.)  is  generally  borne  triple- 
towered,  as  in  the  annexed  example.  "  He 
beareth  ardent  a  tower  triple-towered  sable, 
chained  transverse  the  port  or,"  by  the  name 
of  Old-castle. 

TO'WER-MUSTARD  (Bot.)  the  Turritis  of 
Linneeus,  an  annual. 
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TOXICA'RIA  Macassariensis   (Bot.)  an  Indian  poison  ob- 
tained from  a  tree  of  South  America,  hitherto  undescribed 
by  botanists;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
cestrum. 
TOXICODE'.NDRON   (B,t.)  the  Poison-Tree,  or  the  7?/iKs 

toricodendron  of  Linnccus. 
TOXICO'LOGY  {Med.)  from  r!|o>,  a  bow  or  arrow,  because 
the  arrows  of  the  ancients  were  dipped  in   poison  ;    the 
doctrine  of  poisons. 
TO'XICUM  {Med.)  a  deadly  poison,  so  called  from  rt|or, 
an   arrow,   because  t!ie  arrows  of  the  ancients  were  dipped 
in  poison. 
TOXITE'Sl.V  (Bot.)  the  Artemisia,  or  mxigwort. 
TRABE.VTION  [Archil.)  the  same  as  Entablature. 
Tli.-V'CKS  Ladies  {Bot.)  the  Opiirys  spiralis  of  Linnsus. 
TRA'CHEA  (.Inal.)  the  ^\■ind))ipe,  a  cartilaginous  and  mem- 
branaceous canal,  through   which   the  air  passes  into  the 
lungs;  its  upper   part,   called  the  lnri/j!.i;   consists  of -five 
cartilages,  n.miely,  the  epigtollis,   the  two  arytcnoides,  the 
thj/rvides,   and  the  cricoides,  all  which  are   united  to  eacli 
other  by   very   elastic  ligamentary  fibres,     [vide  Arteria 
asperia  ] 
TRACHELA'GRA  {Med.)  the  gout  in  the  neck. 
TRACHE'LIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Cliar.^.cter.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — Stasi. Jilamenls  five;  tuit/iers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  three-sided;  sli/le  filiform;  stigma  globular. — Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Trachelium 
ca-ndeum,  Valeriana,  seu  Cci-caria,  SiC.  Blue  Throatwort. 
ril.l'CHELO  (Anat.)  a  word  used  in  composition  for  sucfi 

muscles  as  are  attached  to  the  neck. 
rilACHE'LOCELE  (Med.)  from  rfxyjTx,  the  windpipe,  and 

xi^.!),  a  tumour;  a  wen  or  tumour  on  the  trachea. 
TRACHELO-MASTOrUEUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  situated 
on  the  neck,  which  assists  the  complcxus,  but  pulls  the  head 
more  to  one  side. 
TRACHELO'PHYMA  {Med.)  from  rf:^;;-,;A«,  the  neck,  and 

^;^;li^,  a  tumour;  a  swelling  of  the  broncliial  gland. 
TRACHEO'TOMY  (Med.)  vide  Bronchotomiy. 
TRACHI'CHTHYS   (Ich.)   a   genus    of  fishes,  having  the 
Jtead  rounded  in  front ;  mouth  wide  ;  sades  rough ;  abdomen 
covered  with  scales. 
TRACHI'NUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Jugular  Order, 
having  the  head  compressed;  gill  membrane  six-rayed;  vent 
near  the  breast.     Fishes  of  this  genus  are  called  in  English 
the  Sting-bull. 
TRACHO'MA   (Med.)   from   ffxyjic,  rough;  an  asperity  in 

the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelid. 
TR.'VCK  (Sport.)  the  footing  of  a  wild  beast. 
TO  Track  (Mar.)  to  pull  any  vessel,  or  floating  body,  along 

the  stream  of  a  canal. 
TRA'DE-WINDS  (Mar)  \\6c  Monsoons. 
TRADESC'A'NTIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Hex- 
andria.  Order  1  Monog!/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 
jjetals  three. — STAM.Jilaynents  six  ;  anthers  kidney-forra. 
—  Pist.  germ  ovate;  stj/le  filiform;  stigma  three-cor- 
nered.— Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — Tra- 
descentia  viroinica,  Ephemerum,  Phalangium,  seu  Allium. 
— Trudescnnlia  Zunonia,  Commelina,  seu  Periclymenmti, 
Gentian-leaved  Spider-Wort,  lic. 
TR  ADO'TTO  (^his.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  transposed, 

or  newly  formed,  as  applied  to  composition. 
TRA'FINE  (Surr.)  the  same  as  Trepan. 
TRAGACA'XTHA  (Bot.)  the  Astragalus  of  Linna;us. 
TRA'GACANTH  guru  (Bot.)  a  gum  procured  from  the  As' 
tragahis  xerus  of  Linngeus. 
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Tragedy  (Poet.)  vide  Poetics. 

TRA'GIA  {Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Or- 
der 3  Trinndria. 

Ocncric  Lharncter.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted.  —  Cor. 
none. —  Stam.  in  the  males;  Jllnments  three;  niitliers 
roundish. — I'isT.  in  the  female ;  ^erm  roundisii;  sti/ie 
single;  stigma  triful. — Pek.  capsule  tricoccous  ;  seeds  so- 
litary. 
Species.  The  species  are  sufFrutesccnt  plants. 
TIl.\'GICIJS   (Aunt.)  an   epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the  ear, 

whieh  pulls  a  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  forward. 
TUA(.i01'0'G0N'  {Dot.)  rf«v.,;^yr.,j,  from  rp^yo^.a  goat,  and 
Kuyi-v,  a  beard;  a  ])lant  so  called  from  the  long  down  on 
its  seed.     It  is   otherwise   called  r.'.<j:.>!.      Thenplimst .  Hist. 
Plant.   1.  7,   c.  7;  Dioscny.  1.  2.  c.  17^;  Plin.  1.  21,  C.  15; 
1.27,  c.  13,  &c. 
Tracopogon,    in   the  Linncan   si/stcin,  a   genus   of  plants, 
Class  19  Si/ngcnesia,  Order  1  Puli/gnmia  tJ'qualis. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  common  simple. — Cou.  compound 
imbricate;  proper  one-petalled.  —  iiT. \M.Jilaments  five; 
anthers  cylindrical. — ¥isi\  germ  oblong;  style  filiform; 
stigmas  two,  revolute. — Per.  none;  seeds  solitary;  re- 
ceptacle naked  and  flat. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  biennials,  as  the — Tra- 
gopogon  pratensix,  Common  Yellow  Goat's  Beard — Tra- 
gopogon  mutabilis,    Changeable  Goat's   Beard ;  but   the 
—  Tragopogon    Dalechnmpi,    Hierariiim,  Hedi/pnois,  seu 
Tragoponqides,  is  a  perennial;  and  the — Tragopogon 
picroides,  Picris,  seu  Sonchus,  is  an  annual.  Dod.  Fempt.; 
Cliis.  Hist.;   Bank.  Hist.;    Bauli.   Pin.;    Ger.  Herb.; 
Parle.  Thent.  Bot.  ;   Raii  Hist. 
Tra(;opogon  is  also  the  name  of  the  Geropogon. 
TRAGOPO-N'Ol'DES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the   Tragopogon. 
TR.\(iOPO'C;RON   (Bot.)  the   Poli/gonum   tragopijrum    ot 

Linnx'us. 
TRA(iOU'CinS  {Bot.)  the  Orchis  pt/ramidalis  of  Linnaeus. 
TU.'VGOllI'GANUM   (Bo<.)   the    thymus  tragorignnum  of 

Linnaeus. 
TRA(;()Si:'LINU.M  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  PimpcmcUa. 
Til.'V'CJUM  (Bot.)  the  Epigcca  distaclnja  of  Linna;us. 
TRA'(iUS  (Bot.)  the  Cenchrus  raceniosus  of  Linnitus, 
TRAIL  (Gunii.)   the  end  of  a  travelling  carriage  opposite  to 
the  wheels,  and  upon   which  the  carriage  slides  when  un- 
linibered. 
TR.\1'L-150ARD    (Mar.)    the   carved    work    between    the 

cheeks  that  is  fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  head. 
TR.'M'UNCi  Arb:du<i  (Hot.)  the  Bpigea  repens  of  Linnseus. 
TRAI.N'  (Fa/nn.)  the  tail  of  a  hawk. 
Train   (Mech.)   the  number  of  beats  which  a  watch  makes 

in  an  hour. 
Train  (Gunn.)   a  line  of  gunpowder  forming  a  communica- 
tion with  any  body  that  is  to  he  set  on  fire. —  Train  of  nr- 
tilteri/,   the  regiment  of  artillery,  together  with  the  great 
guns  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance. 
"Train'   (Mar.)  a  sort  of  timber-raft  composed  of  several 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  tied  together,  and  made  to  float 
ujjon  rivers. 
TRAI'N'-TACKLP.  (Mar.)  a  combination  of  pulleys,  which, 
during  an  action,  is  hooked  to  an  eyebolt  in  the  train  of 
the  ciUTiage. 
TRAl'N-!5ANDS(i1///.)a  name  formerly  given  to  the  militia 

of  London. 
TRAINI'UJ'RS  (Mil.)   I'Vench  for  stragglers,  or  men  who  on 

their  march  lag  behind. 
TRAl'NTNG  n  load  (Min.)  pursuing  a  train  of  ore  in  a  mine. 
TR.\.)1'^'C  IX^RY  (I'hij.)  the  path  of  any  body  moving  either 
in   a  void  or  in   a   medium  that   resists  its  motion,  as  the 
trajectory  of  a  comet. 
"TR.'\'.MBLIN(i  iMitnt.)  washing  the  tin  ore  very  clean  with 
a  shovel  in  a  frame  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
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TRA'MIS  (Anat)  the  line  which  divides  the  scrotum,  and 
runs  on  to  the  anus. 

TRA'MMEL  (Mech.)  a  drag-net,  or  large  fishing-net;  also 
a  long  net  for  catching  fowls  by  night :  also  an  iron  device 
for  hanging  pots  in  a  chimney. 

Trammel  (Man.)  a  machine  for  teaching  a  horse  to  amble. 

TRA'iAI.MELLKD  ( ]'et.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  having  blazes, 
or  white  marks  on  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 

TRA'.MMELS  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  by  artificers  in 
drawing  ovals  on  boards. 

TRA'.MONTANE  (Meteor.)  the  north  wind,  so  called  ia 
Italy,  because  it  comes  from  beyond  the  mountains. 

TRANSA'CTIONS,  philosophical  (Lit.)  comprehend  the 
books  and  papers  read  before  certain  philosophical  so- 
cieties, as  the  Royal  Societj'  of  London,  of  Edinburgh, 
&c. 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL  (Math.)  a  term  applied  to  any 
quantity,  equation,  or  curve,  which  cannot  be  represented 
or  defined  by  an  algebraical  equation  of  a  finite  number  of 
terms  with  numeral  and  determinate  indices. —  Transcend- 
ental Quantities  include  all  exponential,  logarithmic,  and 
trigonometrical  lines,  because  there  is  no  finite  algebraical 
formula:  by  whieh  these  quantities  can  be  expressed.— 
Transcendental  e(juations  are  properly  those  into  which 
such  quantities  enter.  —  Transcendental  curve  is  one  ex- 
pressed by  a  transcendental  e(]uation,  or  any  fluxional 
equation  as  does  not  admit  of  a  finite  algebraical  fluent. 

TRA'NSCRIPT  (l^aiv)  the  copy  of  any  original  writing  or 
deed,  &c.  when  it  is  written  over  again  or  exemplified. 

TRANSCRI'PTIO  Pedis  finis  levati,  S,c.  (Law)  a  writ  for 
certifying  the  foot  of  a  fine  levied  before  justices  in  Eyre, 
&c.  into  the  chancery.  Reg.  Orig.  669  —  Tramcriptio 
llccognitionis,  &;c.  an  old  writ  to  certify  a  recognizance,  &.c, 
Reg'.  Orig. 

TR.^'NSFER  (Com.)  the  passing  or  making  over  stock,  &c. 
from  the  seller  to  the  buyer. —  Trannfer-Daijs,  particular 
days  appointed  for  the  transfer  of  particular  stocks. 

TRA'NSFLUENT  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  water 
passing  through  a  bridge. 

TRANSFOR.MA'TION  (Geom.)  nearly  the  same  as  reduc- 
tion, being  used  to  denote  the  changing  of  any  proposed 
figure  to  a  different  one  of  equal  surface  or  solidity. — 
Transformation  of  Equations,  a  method  of  changing  an 
equation  to  another  form,  but  retaining  the  same  value. 

TRANSFL'.SION  (.Surg.)  i'vom  trnnxf'undo,  to  pour  from  one 
vessel  into  another  ;  the  transmission  of  blood  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  means  of  a  canula. 

TR.\NSI'RE  (Laxv)  a  warrant  from  the  custom-house  to  let 
goods  pass. 

TRA'NSIT  (Asiron.)  the  pa.ssage  of  any  planet  over  a  fixed 
star,  or  the  sun's  disk,  ])articularly  those  of  iMercury  and 
Venus,  which  are  the  most  interesting  phoenomena. 

TRANSI'TION  (A/».«.)  is  said  of  a  greater  note  when  it  is 
broken  into  a  less,  to  diminish  the  roughness  of  a  leap. 

TRA'NSITORY  (Laic)  an  epithet  for  actions  that  may  be 
laid  in  any  county  or  place,  in  distinction  from  local 
actions. 

TRA'XSITIVE  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  verbs,  which,  in  their 
sense,  pass  over  to  some  object,  as  to  ma/,e,  to  read. 

TRAN.SLATION  (Lit.)  a  version  out  of  one  language  into 
another. 

Translation  (Law)  the  removing  a  bishop  from  one  see 
into  another. 

TRANSMKiR.VTION  (Mj/fh.)  a  doctrine  among  the  art- 
cients  derived,  as  is  supposed,  from  Pythagoras,  who  held 
that  the  soul  of  man  passed  out  of  one  body  into  another. 

TRANS.MI'SSION  (Opt.)  the  passing  of  the  rays  of  light 
through  transparent  bodies. 

TRANSMUTA'TION  (Alchem.)  a  power  whieh  the  alche- 
mists boasted  of  possessing,  that  they  could,  by  the  help 
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of  the  philosopher's  stone,  transmute  the  base  metals  into 

•      gold. 

Transmutation  (C/iem.)  any  operation  by  which  the  pro- 
perties of  mixed  bodies  are  changed,  as  that  of  calcination, 
sublimation,  &c. 

TRA'NSOM  {Mar.)  the  name  of  certain  beams  or  oak  tim- 
bers fixed  across  tlie  stern-post  of  a  ship,  and  boiled 
thereto,  to  fortify  her  afterpart.  Transoms  are  distin- 
guished into  the  helmpost-transom,  which  is  at  the  head  of 
the  sternpost ;  xving-transom,  the  next  below,  which  forms 
the  lower  part ;  and  the  deck-transom,  whereon  all  the  deck 
planks  are  rabbetted. 

TRA'NSOMS  {Gunn.)  pieces  of  wood  which  join  the  cheeks 
of  gun  carriages,  whence  the  terms  transom  plates  and  iraii- 
sont  bolts,  &c. 

TRANSPA'RENCY  (Paint.)  any  painting  illuminated  be- 
hind, so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  visible. 

TRANSPIRATION  (Med.)  another  name  for  Perspiration. 

TRA'XSPORT  {Mar.)  a  vessel  in  which  soldiers  are  con- 
veyed b}'  sea. 

TR.ANSPORTA'TION  (Laio)  the  sending  away  a  criminal 
into  another  country,  either  for  a  certain  tei'm  of  years  or 
for  life. 

TRA'NSPORT-BOARD  (Polit.)  a  board  of  commissioners, 
under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  transport  ser- 
vice, i.  e.  to  transport  troops  and  stores,  &c. 

TRANSPO'SED  (ficr.)  an  epithet  for  ordinaries,  &c. 
placed  out  of  their  ordinary  situation.     []vide  Heraldry'] 

TRANSPOSPTION  (3/«?.)  the  change  made  in  a  compo- 
sition, by  which  the  whole  is  removed  into  a  key  higher  or 
lower,  as  the  compass  of  the  voices  or  instruments  may 
require. 

Tb.\xsposition  {A/gel).)  the  bringing  any  term  of  an  equa- 
tion over  to  the  other  side,  in  which  case  the  sign  of  the 
quantity  must  be  changed  from  plus  to  minus,  or  from 
minus  to  plus  :  thus,  suppose  a  4-  .r  ^  6,  then  is  x  ^  Ij  —  a. 
[vide  yl/i;c4r«] 

TRANSUBSTANTI.A'TION  (r/(co/.)  the  miraculous  change 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  bod)'  and 
blood  of  Christ,  as  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

TRANSVERS.^'LIS  {Aiwt.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles, 
as  the — Transversalis  abdominis,  situated  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen,  which  serves  to  support  and  compress 
tlie  abdouMual  viscera. —  Transversalis  colli,  a  nuiscle  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck 
obliquely  backwards. —  Transversalis  pedis,  a  muscle  of  the 
foot  which  it  contracts  bj'  bringing  the  great  toe  and  the 
two  outer  toes  nearer  to  each  other. 

TRA'NSVERSE  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  suture  which  runs 
across  the  face,  and  sinks  down  into  the  orbits  of  the  e3es, 
joining  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the  face. 

Traxsvekse  (Conic)  an  epithet  for  the  first  or  principal 
diameter,  or  axis  of  any  conic  section,  which  passes 
through  both  the  foci  of  the  curve,     [vide  Co?iic  Sections'] 

TRANSVE'RSUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  some  muscles,  as 
the — Transvcrsus  auris,  a  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  draws 
the  upper  part  of  the  concha  towards  the  heli.\. —  Trans- 
rersns  pcrincei,  a  muscle  of  the  organs  of  generation,  which 
keeps  the  perinjeum  in  its  proper  place. 

TuASsvERsus  (D'lt.)  an  epithet  for  a  partition  which  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  pericarp  in  the  silique,  in  distinction 
from  parallel. 

TRAP  (Min.)  signifies  literally  a  stair,  and  is  applied  to  a 
sort  of  mountain  rock,  which,  being  composed  of  horizontal 
'     strata,   with   perpendicular   breaks,    presented  the  resem- 
blance of  a  fiight  of  stairs.     It  has  been  distinguished  by 
'     Werner  into  Hornblende,  Toadstone,  Floetz,  &c. 

TRA'P.\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Telrandria,  Order 
1  Monngi/nia. 
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Generic  Character.  Gal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor. 
petals  four. — ?n km.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — 
Pi.sT.  germ  ovate;  stt/le  simple;  stigma  headed. — Per. 
none;  seed  an  ovate-oblong  nut. 
Species.  The  principal  species  is  the  Trapa  natans,  Tri- 
Im/us,  sen  Tribidoides,  Four-horned  Water-Caltraps. 
TRAPE'ZIUM    (Gom.)    a    quadrilateral    figure    contained 

under  four  unequal  right  lines,      [vide  Geometri/] 
Tkapeziu.m  (Anat.)  the  first  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the 

carpus. 
TRAPE'ZIUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  so  named  from  its  four-sided 
shape.     It  is  situated  under  the  integuments  of  the  pos- 
terior part   of  the  neck  and  back,  and  serves  to  move  the 
scapula  in  diiferent  directions. 
TRAPEZOFDES  OS  (Anal.)  the  second  bone  of  the  second 

row  of  the  carpus. 
TRA'VELLER   (.Vrt)-.)  a  large  iron  thimble,  which  serves 
to  facilitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  the  top-gallant-yards 
at  sea. 
TR.VVELLER'S-JOY  (Bot)  the  Clematis  vitalba  of  Lin- 
naeus. 
TRAVELLING  Backstai/s  (Mar.)  are  so  denominated  from 
their  having  a  traveller  ui)on  the  topmast,  which  slides  up 
and  down  according  to  the  reefs  in  the  top-sails. 
TRA'VERSE  (Mar.)   in  French  route  nbliqne,  the  variation 
or  alteration  of  a  ship's  course,  occasioned  by  the  shifting 
of  the  winds  or  currents. 
Traverse  (Fort.)  a  trench,  with  a  little  parapet,  which  the 

besieged  make  quite  across  the  mote  of  a  place. 
Traverse  (Her.)  a  partition  made  across  an  escutcheon. 
TO  Traverse  (Laxv)  a  denying  of  some  matter  of  fact  alleged 
to  be  done,  in  a  declaration  or  pleading,  whence  "  To  tra- 
verse an  indictment,"  is  to  take  issue  upon,  and  contradict 
or  deny  some  material   point  of  it.     Lamb.  Kiren.  521.— 
Traverse  of  an  office,  the  proving  that  an  inquisition,  of 
lands  or  goods  made  by  the  escheator,  is  defective,  and 
untruly  made. 
TR  A'VERSE-BOARD  (Mar.)  a  thin  circular  piece  of  board 
marked  with  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  different  courses  run  by  a  ship  during 
the  period  of  the  watch. 
TRA'VERSE-SAiLING  (Mar.)  the  method  of  working  or 
calculating  traverses  or  compound  courses,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  one,  &c. 
TRA'VER.SED   (Man.)  vide  Trammelled. 
T1?AVERS1NG  (Gunn.)  the   turning  a  piece   of  ordnance 
as    upon   a   centre,    to    make    it  point   to   any   particular 
object. 
TR.\'VERSING    (Fenc.)    the   change  of  ground   made  by 

moving  to  the  riglit  or  left  round  the  circle  of  defence. 
TR.\'VES1TED  (I. it.)  the  turning  the  sense  and  style  of  an 

author  into  a  burlesque  composition. 
TllAULI'SMUS  (Gram.)  the  stammering  repetition  of  the 

first  letter  of  a  word. 
TRAUMATICA.  (Med.)  Tfxvw:ir:xu,  herbs,  or  drugs  good 

for  the  cure  of  wounds. 
TRA'WLER-MEN   (.Arclucol.)  vide  Tinherman. 
TRE.VCLE-MUSTARD  (Bot.)  the  Clypeola,  an  annual. 
TRE.4'S0N  (Lim)  signifies  generally  the  crime  of  treacherv 
and  infidelity  to  our  lawful  sovereign,  but  it  is  distinguished 
into   High-Treason  and  Pettj'-Treason. —  High-Trcasan  is 
an  offence  against  the  prince  and  his  government,  whether 
it  be  by   imagination,   word,    or  deed. — Peiij-  Treas<,n  is 
the  crime  of  a  wile  killing  her  husband ;  or  a  servant  his 
master,  to  whom  he  ov.es  obedience  and  fidelity. 
TRE.'V'SL'RER  (Laiv)  an  officer  in  whose  care  and  keeping 
the  treasure  of  another  is  placed.     Among  the  number  of 
such  officers,  the  principal  is  the — Lord  Higli  Treasurer hf 
England,  who  has  the  charge  and  management  of  all  the 
King's  money,  t'v.c.  in  the  Exchequer  ;  as  also  the  check 
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of  all  officers  employed  in  collecting  imposts,  &c. — Trcn- 
surer  nf  the  Kind's  Household,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
steward  of  the  household,  hears  and  determines  c.iuses  in 
the  Marshalsea,  &c. —  Treasurer  vj  the  Coiintj/,  lie  who 
holds  the  county  stock. 

TUEA'SUKK-TltOVE  (Laic)  money  or  coin,  &c.  found 
hidden  under  the  earth,  or  in  any  private  place,  the  owner 
of  which  is  not  known.  In  such  case  the  treasure  belongs 
to  the  King,  and  is  part  of  his  ordinary  revenue.  Bract. 
1.  3,  c.  3;  Britt.  c.  17;  Glanril.  1.  1,"  c.  2 ;  Kitcli.  30; 
3  InxlitASi). 

TUEA'SUllY  (Laiv)  the  place  where  the  King's  money  is 
deposited. 

TllE'BLE  (Mils.)  the  highest  or  acutost  of  the  parts  in 
music  which  is  adapted  to  the  voice  of  females  and  l)Ovs, 

and  is   played  on  violins,   hautboys,   flutes,   &c Treiilc- 

Clijf,  the  character  marked,  as  in  the  annexed  fi- 
gure, which  is  used  to  determine  the  pitch  and 
name  of  the  highest  parts  of  music.  It  is  also  -j 
called  [he  G  cliff. —  Treble-Note,  the  note  in  the 
treble  stave  is  placed  on  the  line  with  the  clilf, 
i.  e.   the  second  line,  as  in   the  figure,      [vide   Cliff  and 

Mi,skr\ 

TIiEBUCIIK'T  [Archeenl.)  a  tumbrel  or  cucking-stool. 

TRE'DDLE.S  (Ilmband.)  the  dung  of  sheep. 

Tli.EE  {Dot.)  a  vegetable,  with  a  single  woody  trunk.  Trees 
occupy  the  fifth  division,  tribe,  or  cast  in  Linnaeus'  \'egc- 
table  Kingdom.  In  the  artificial  system  they  are  incor- 
porated with  herbs.  I'ree  is  also  used  in  composition  to 
denote  some  particular  plants,  as — Tree-Celandine,  the 
Bocconia  fnite.veiis  of  Linna-us. —  Tree-Germander,  the 
Teuc.riuni.  —  Tree-i^.Iallow,  the  Lavatera  arborca. — Tree- 
Primrose,  the  Oenotliern. 

TKE'EOIL  (But.)  the  Tri/hlimii  of  Linn.Tus,  an  herbaceous 

annual,  wliich  is  cultivated  in  Fields Bean-Trefoil,  the 

Aiias;i/ris  Jhtida. — Birds'-Foot-Trefoil,  the  Loiw:,  a  pe- 
rennial.— ?.larsh-Trefoil,  the  Alciujanlliei:,  a  perennial. — 
Moon-Trefoil,  the  Medicarrn,  a  shrub. — Shrubby-Trefoil, 
the  Plelen  trifoUata. — Snail-Trefoil,  the  Medicngo  .■wnlella, 
an  annual. — Strawberry-Trefoil,  the  TrifoUum  franij'crum, 
a  pereniiial. — Thorny-Trefoil,  the  Fagnnia  arboren. 

Tkefoil  (Her.)  this  plant  is  a  frequent  bearing 
in  coat  armour,  and  most  generally  slipped, 
as  "  He  beaveth  .•sable,  a  chevron  between  three 
trefoils  sli|)ped,  or."     By  the  name  of  jLcux'i. 

TREILLE'  (!Jer.)  the  same  as  latticed. 

TUi;'LLIS  (Mecli.)  a  frame  of  lattice- work. 

THE.\IA'(;H:.\1  (Arcliwnl.)  the  season  or  time 
of  sowing  summer  corn. 

T11EMA'2\I)C)  (Mils.)  a  term  sometimes  used  in  music 
books,  to  signify  that  the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  is 
to  be  perforjned  in  a  trenmlous  manner. 

TREM.^.'TiC   (Bol.)   the  Bacc/iaris  biasilinna  of  Linn.Tus. 

TKEME'LL.V  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  algae,  having  a  substance 
uniform,  nicmbranacGou.s,  gelatinous,  and  pellucid. 

TREME'.NTA  (Arclurol.)  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  into  which 
the  corn  was  ]mt  to  fall  thence  to  the  grinding  stones. 

TRE'.MOLO  (Mns.)  nn  Italian  word,  denoting  that  the  notes 
are  to  be  drawn  nut  in  a  trenmlous  manner. 

TIlE'.MOLrrES  (Mill.)  Tremolite,  a  genus  of  calcareous 
earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  large  ])roportion 
of  silica,  u  little  carbonate  of  magnesia  water,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  It  is  radiate,  hard,  sinning,  brittle,  emitting  a 
phosphorescent  light  in  the  dark  when  struck  or  rubbed, 
and  |)artly  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  efi'ervescence. 

TlU'-'.^i()K  (.Med.)  an  involuntary  trembling  in' any  part  of 
the  body. 

TRENCH  (Fort.)  vide  Treiirlies. 

io  TnEScii  l/ii:  ball isl  (Mar.)  to  dlviile  the  ballast  into  se- 
veral trenches  in  the  ship's  holil. 
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TRE'NCHER  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  wooden  plate. 

TRE'NCHES  {Fort.)  otherwise  called  the  approaches,  or 
lines  of  approach  ;  ditches  made  by  the  besiegers  that  they 
may  approach  more  securely  to  the  place  attacked,  whence 
the  phrases  "  To  open  the  trenches."  to  break  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  to  a  besieged 
lace.  "  To  mount  the  trenches,"  to  mount  guard  in  the 
trenches.  "  To  relieve  the  trenches,"  to  relieve  the  guard 
of  the  trenches.  "  To  scour  the  trenches,"  to  make  a  vi- 
gorous sally  on  the  trenches. — Counter-Trenches,  trenches 
made  against  the  besiegers.  —  Returns  of  a  trench,  the 
elbows  and  turnings  which  form  the  lines  of  apiiroaeh. 

TKlyXCHIA  (Archienl.)  a  trench,  or  ditch,  newly  cut. 

TRE'NCHING-PLOUGH  (Ilnsbaml.)  an  instrument  for 
cutting  out  the  sides  of  trenches  and  drains^  or  the  sides  of 
a  turf. 

TRE'NCH-MASTER  (Mil.)  an  officer  who  formerly  had 
the  command  of  all  the  pioneers,  &c. 

TRE'XCH.MORE  (Mus.)  the  name  of  an  old  dance. 

TRE'NDEL  (Mech.)  a  weight,  or  post  in  a  mill. 

TRE'N'T.VL  (Ecc.)  an  office  for  the  dead  in  the  Romish 
Church  which  lasts  thirty  days. 

TREI'.^'X  (Surg.)  an  instrument  indented  like  a  saw  for  re- 
moving a  bone  from  a  broken  skull. 

TnEP.\N  (Mech.)  an  instrument  which  is  used  to  find  out  the 
(juality  of  anj'  ground  into  which  beams,  or  stakes,  are  to 
be  driven. 

TREPEGE'T  (Archa^ol.)  vide  Tebuchet. 

TRE'SPASS  (I^aiv)  transgressio,  is  taken  generally  for  any 
offence  that  is  less  than  treason,  felony,  or  n.-isprision,  but 
particularly  for  any  wrong  done  by  one  private  man  to 
another. 

TRE'SSEE-TREES  (Mar.)  those  timbers  of  the  cross-trees 
that  stand  along  at  the  heads  of  the  masts. 

TRE'SSURE  (Her.)  one  of  the  subordinaries 
and  a  diminutive  of  the  orle,  is  borne  either 
single  or  double,  bat  mostly  flory  and  counter- 
flory,  as  in  the  annexed  example.  "  Or,  a  lion 
rampant,  gules,  armed  and  langned,  azure, 
within  a  double  tressure  tlory  and  counter- 
floiy,  with  fleur-de-luces,  of  the  second;  the 
imperial  arms  of  Scotland." 

TRE'STLE  (Mech.)  a  three-footed  stool. 

TRE'WIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  phmt.s  Class  13  Polyandiia, 
Order  1  JMonogynia. 

ijcneric  Character.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. —  Cor. 
none.  —  Sta}.i.  ^filaments  numerous;  anthers  simple. — 
Visr.  ge)-m  inferior;  .t/y/c  simple  ;  s/(VHirt  simple. — Pek. 
capsule  turbinate  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Tren'ia  nudijlnra,  seu 
Canschi,  a  lofty  tree. 

TRl'A  (Mus.)  an  Italian  name  given  to  three  parts  of  music, 
either  for  voices  or  instruments,  or  both  together. 

TRI'.'Vl)  (Mus.)  the  common  chord  or  harmony,  consisting 
of  the  third,  iifth,  and  eighth. 

TRI'AL  (I.axv)  one  part  of  a  suit  at  law.     [vide  Z,o»i'] 

TRIA'NDRIA  (B„l.)  from -pn?,  three,  and  «>-:f,  a  husband; 
the  name  of  the  third  class  in  the  Linnean  system,  compre- 
hending those  jilants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers 
with  three  stamens.  It  includes  three  orders;  namely, 
Monogijiiia,  Digijnia,  and  Trigi/iiia  ;  and.  under  them  the 
following  genera;  namely,  Crocus,  the  Crocus;  Vnleiiana, 
the  Valerian;  Gladiolus,  the  Gladiole;  Schcenus,  the 
Rush  ;  Scirpus,  the  Bulrush  ;  Panicum,  Panic-CJrass  ; 
Briza,  Quaking-Grass  ;  and  almost  all  the  Grasses,  &c. 

TRl'.\N(jLE  (Geom.)  a  figure  bounded  by  three  sides,  and, 
coiisecjuently,  containing  three  angles,  comprehending,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  lines,  ihe  plane  or  rectilinear, 
the  curvilinear,  and  spherical  triangles  ;  according  to  their 
form,  the  equilateral,  isosceles,  and  scalene  or  oblique ;   with 
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reference  to  their  angles,  right  angled,  oblique  angled,  nhluse 
angled,  and  similar  triangles,  asjig.  1 . 2,  &c.  [vide  Gconictnj, 


Sfc.']-^ Spherical  Triangle,  one   that  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
secting arcs   of   three  great   circles   of  a  sphere,    as  the 
triangles  A  B  C  or  D  E  F,  fg.  3. 
Triangle  {Astrnn.)  a  name  both  for  one  of  the  Old  and 

New  Constellations. 
TKIA'KGULAR  (Mnlh.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  a 
triangle ;  as  triangular  conifiasscs,  which  have  three  legs ; 
and  triangidar  numbers,  which  are  the  same  as  polj'gonal 
numbers. 
TRIA'NTHEMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Deean- 
dria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cor. 
I  none.  —  Stam.  fihunents  ten;  anthers  roundish. — Pist. 
f  germ  superior;  style  one  or  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
'  capsule  oblong ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.     The  species  of  this  genus  are  diversified  in  very 
many  particulars. 
TRIA'KII   {Ant.)    veteran   soldiers  among  the   Romans,  so 
called  from  the  position  they  occupied  in   the  field,  being 
marshalled  in  the  third  place  as  the  main  strength  of  the 
army.      Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  16  ;  Dionys.  1.  5;  Liv. 
1.  8,  c.  9  ;  Vcgel.  1.  3,  c.  14  ;  Lips,  de  Milit.  Roman. ;  Ursat. 
de  Not.  rtnm.  apnd  Grav.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  .\i. 
TRIBULOI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Trapa  natans  of  Linnaeus. 
TRl'BULUS    (But.)    Tf.;3oA«?,    a   plant   so    called    a  triplice 
cuspide,  'on  Tfii{  jit>>.'u!,  'kx'h  '•  e.  from  its  having  three  spikes 
to    the   flower.       I'heaphrast.    Hist.    Plant.   1.    4',    c.    11  ; 
Dioscor.  1.  4-,  c.  1.5;  I'lin.  1.  22,  c.  10. 
Tribulus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandria,  Order  1  JMonogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — Sr A !.t.  filaments  ten. —  Pist.  germ  oblong; 
sti/le  none ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  roundish ;  seeds  numer- 
ous. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals. 
TRIBU'NAL  (Ant.)  the  place  from  which  the  tribunes, 
among  the  Romans,  used  to  harangue  the  people.  It  was 
also  the  place  where  justice  was  administered.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  1.  3,  ep.  8  ;  I'itruv.  1.  5,  c.  1. 
TRIBU'XI  Plcbis  (Annt.)  i.  e.  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  magis- 
trates chosen.  U.  C.  260,  out  of  the  commons  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  senate  and  the  patrician  magistrates.  They 
had  the  reput;ition  of  being  sacrosancti,  and  were  so  pro- 
tected by  the  law  that  it  was  deemed  a  high  offence  to  in- 
terrupt them  when  speaking,  or  to  oU'er  them  any  personal 
affront.  Nothing  could  be  concluded  without  their  con- 
sent, which  was  signified  in  writing  by  the  letter  T ;  and 
they  could  prevent  the  passing  of  any  decrees  of  the 
senate  by  standing  up  and  pronouncing  the  single  word 
veto,  which  act  of  theirs  was  termed  inlereessio.  Cic.  pro 
Com.  c.  I,  et  Ascon.  in  Cic.;  Dionys.  1.  6;  Liv.  1.  2,  c.  33; 
Pompon,  de  Orig.  .Jnr.  1.  2,  §  20  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Civ. 
Rom.  1.  I,  c.  20. —  Tribuni  MUitum,  i.e.  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers ;  certain  officers  among  the  Romans,  who  com- 
manded in  chief  over  a  body  of  forces,  particularly  over  a 
division  of  a  legion.  They  were  so  called  because,  at  their 
institution  by  Romulus,  there  were  only  three  in  number 
chosen  out  of  his  throe  tribes.  Poli/b.  1.6,  c.  19;  Liv. 
1.  7,  c.  5,  &c. ;    I'cget,  1.  2,  c.  7. —  Tribuni  mililum  cum 
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pnfcstate  consulari  were  elected  instead  of  consuls  in  the 
year  of  the  city  310. —  Trihuni  (crarii,  i.  e.  tribunes  of  the 
treasury,  were  officers  chosen  from  among  the  people, ' 
who  kept  the  money  destined  for  the  army.  f'arr.  de 
Ling.  Lat.  1.  4,  c.  36  ;  Aston,  in  Cic. ;  Dioni/.^:  I.  4-;  Hoto- 
mnn.  de  Mag.  Rom.  apud  Grav.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman. 
torn  ii.  &-C. 
TRI'BUS  (Ant.)  a  tribe  or  division  of  the  people  which  was 

made  among  the  Jews,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Romans. 
TRICENNA'LIA  (Ecc.)  masses  said  for  the   dead  during 

the  first  thirty  da}  s  after  their  decease. 
TRl'CEPS  (Anal.)  an  epithet  for  some  muscles  which  have 
three  heads  or  beginnings  ;  as  the  Triceps  majus  et  minus, 
or   the   Adductor  brevis    et   longns    Fcmoris ;    et    Triceps 
Auris,  or  the  Retrahens  .'Inris,  &c. 
TRICHE'CHUS   (Zool.)    the   Morse,    a  genus  of  animals. 
Class   Mammalia,    Order  Bruta,   having  no  _fore-tcelh  in 
either  jaw  ;    npper-tush  solitary  ;  body  oblong  ;    hind-feet 
stretched  back  forming  a  fin. 
TRI'CHIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Clathrus  of  Linnaeus. 
FRICHIA'SIS  (Med.)  a  disease  in  the  eye-lashes,  in  which 

they  are  turned  in  towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 
TRICHI'LIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.       Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — C'oR.;)f- 
tals  five.  —  Si-Ayt.  Ji'anuiils   none;    anthers    ten,   erect, 
rising   from  the  nectary.  —  Pist.  gcrjn  obovale  ;    style 
short;    stigma  headed.  —  Per.  capside   roundish;    seeds 
solitary. 
Species.      Plants  of  this   genus    are  trees  and  natives   of 
Jamaica. 
TRICHIU'RUS   (Ich.)   a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Apodal 
Order,  having  the  liead  lengthened  ;  teeth  ensiform ;  body 
cnmjjresscd  ;  tad  subulate  and  without  a  tin. 
TRICHOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Poly- 
andria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic   Character.      Cal.   perianth    one-leaved. —  Cor. 
none. —  Stam.  Jilaments   numerous;    anthers   small. — 
Pist.  germ   ovate;  styles  two;    stigma   obtuse. —  Per. 
capsule  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous  ;  receptacle  ovate-oblong. 
Species.     The    single  species  is  the  Trochocarpus  lauri/olia, 
seu  Ablnnia,  a  tree  of  Guiana. 
TRICHOCE'PHALUS    (Ent.)    a  genus  of   animals.   Class 
Vermes,   Order  hitestina,   having   the  body  round,   elastic, 
and  twisted;    head  furnished  with   a  proboscis;    and  tail 
tapering. 
TRICHO'DA  (Ent.)  the  systematic  name  of  a  pellucid  v.orm 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  of  the   Order  Infusoria,  being 
found  in  stagnant  water. 
TRICIIO.MA'NES   (Bot.)    a  genus  of  F///m,   having  the 
fructifications    inserted    into   the    frond ;    involucres   urn- 
shaped  ;  columns  e.\lending  be3'ond  the  involucres. 
TRICHOS.VNTHES  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Mo- 
noccia.  Order  9  Syngenesia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  five- 
parted. —  Sta.m.  in  the  males  f laments  three;  cnilicr  a. 
cylindrical  erect  body. —  Pist.  in  the  males,  slyL:<  throe; 
in  the  females,  ;;c;-)H  oblong;  i/yyA- filiform;  stigmas  three. 
— Per.  pome  oblong ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  mosly  annuals,  as  the  TricJm- 
santhes  (innuina,  seu  .'hv:^uina,  Snake-Gourd,  &c. 
TRICO'RPORATED  (Her'.)  an  epithet  for  a  lion  with  three 

bodies  issuing  from  the  three  corners  of  the  escutcheon. 
TRICHO'STEMA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Z)%- 
namia.  Order  1  Gymnospermi.t. 

Generic  Character.     Cal. perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 

petalled. —  Stam. Jilaments  four. — Pist. germ  four-cleft; 

style   capillar)';    stigma   bifid. —  Per.   none;    seeds   four 

roundish. 

Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  A'irginia,  as 
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the — Trichostema  brnchiata,  Teiicrlum,  seu  Scutellaria. — 
Trichmtema  dichotoma,  seu  Cassida,  &c. 
TRICHO'STOMUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses  nearly  allied 

to  the  Bn^nni. 
TKICUSPIUA'LES  Valvul.r  (Aunt.)  the  name  of  the  valves 

.  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
TIU'DAX  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,  Class   19   Si/ngcnesia, 
Order  2  Poly^amia  siiprr/lun. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  common  cylindrical. — Cou.  com- 
pduncl  radiate ;   proper,  in  the  hermaphrodites,  funnel- 
form  ;  in  the  females,  ligulate. — Stam.  in   the  herma- 
phrodite.', ///nwieH^s  four;  anther  cylindrical. — PisT.   in 
the  hermaphrodites  and  females,  germ  oblong  ;  style  fili- 
form; stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none  ;  seeds  solitary  ;  recep- 
tacle chaSy. 
Species.     The  single  species  is  the  Tridax  prncumhens. 
TKIDENT  (Mech.)  any  three-forked  instrument,  so  called 
from  the  three  forked   mace,  which   Neptune  is   feigned 
by  the  poets  to  have  borne. 
TiuDEN'T  {Gcom.)  a  kind  of  parabola,   by  which  Descartes 

constructed  equations  of  six  dimensions. 
TRI'DING   (Polit.)  the  third  part  of  a  county  or  shire. 
TUIDING-MOTE  (Lnti)  a  court  held  for  a  triding. 
TUIEMI'.MERIS  (Gram.)  vide  Trihemimeris. 
TRI'ENS  [Med.)  the  third  part  of  a  pound  equal  to  four 

ounces. 
TRIENT.VLIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  Y  Heptan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic    Character.      Cal.  paianth    seven-leaved. — Cou. 
stellate. — ST.M-i.Jilaments  seven  mostly  ;  anthers  simple. 
— VlST.  germ  globular;  i/y/e  filiform  ;  A//^)Ha  headed. — 
Per,  berry  capsular;  seeds  some  angular. 
Species.      'Jhe  single   species   is    the    Tricntalis   europca, 
Alsine,  ^llsiiiaiithemos,  seu  Pyrola,  a  perennial. 
TRIERA'RCHI    (Ant.)    rf'-if^fZ"',  those  among  the  Athe- 
nians, who  w  ere  obliged  to  provide  all  sorts  of  necessaries 
for  the  HtLts,  and  to  build  ships.     Lijs.  Orat.  de  Miinrr. 
TRIETE'UIS  (Chron.)  rpnTiiois,  a  cycle  invented  by  Thales 
for  the  correction  of  his  year,  which,  consisting  of  only 
360  days,  he  intercilated  30  days  at  the  end  of  every  two 
years.      Censorin.  Die.  Nat.  c.  17. 
TRTFIDUS  [Bot.)  trifid,  or  three  cleft ;  an  epithet  for  leaves 

and  other  parts  of  plants. 
TRI'FLORUS  (But.)  three-flowered. 

TRIFOEIA'.STRUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Trifolium. 
TRIFO'LIUM  (Bot.)  Tp.'i?i;AA«,  from  TfiK,  three,  and  <pU>.a, 
a  leaf;  a  name  given  to  several  three-leaved  plants  among 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Lotus.  Coltimel.  1.  6,  c.  17  ; 
Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  123;  Gal.de  Simplic.  L  8  ;  Plin.  1.  21, 
c.  21. 
Trifolium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
17  Diadelphia,  Order  4'  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  nmhelht  with  a  common  recep- 
tacle;  perianth    one-leaved.  —  CoR.    papilionaceous. — 
Stam.  filaments   diadelphous  ;    «?!//(f)s  simple.  —  Pist. 
germ  subovate ;  style  awl-shaped,  ascending  ;  stigma  sim- 
ple.— Pkr.  legume  one-valved  ;  seeds  very  few. 
■  Species.     Plants  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  the  names  of  Trrjuil,  or  Clover,  all   the  s])eeics   of 
whicii  are  perennials ;  and  that  of  .Melilot,  which  com- 
prehends the  annuals. 
TRIGE'MINA   (ylnat.)  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
from  the  crura  of  the   cerebellum,  and  are  divided  into 
•  three   branches,    namely,    the   orbital,    superior,    and    in- 
ferior maxillary. 
TRKJ(iEll  (  Mccli.)  an  iron  hook  which  serves  to  trig  or  stay 
a  wheel :  also  a  catch,  which,  being  pulled,  disengages  the 
cock  of  a  pun  lock  that  it  may  strike  fire. 
TRFCiLA   (fch.)   the  (iurnard;    a  genus   of  I'ishes,  of  the 
Thoracic  Order,  having  the  head  and  mouth  large ;  body 
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wedged;  Za/c';«/ /i»e  straight ;  belly  ih'ick  ;  xnH  ventral  pec- 
toral fins  large. 
TRIGLO'CIUN  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexan- 
dria.  Order  3  Trigynia. 
Generic  Character.      Cal.   perianth    three-leaved. — Cor. 

petals    three. — Stam.    filaments   six ;    anthers    many. 

PiST.  germ  large;  style  none;  stigmas  three   or  six. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate,  oblong  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Triglochin  pa- 
lustre,  Juncago,  seu  Calnmegrostis,  IMai-sh  Arrow  grass, 
&c. 
TRI'GLYPH  (Archil.)  a  member  of  the  frieze  of  the  Doric 

Order,   [vide  Architecture'] 
TRI'GON   (Aflron.)  an  aspect,  the  same  as  Trine. 
TRIGONE'LLA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  nearly  allied  to' 
the  Trifolium,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  form  of  its 
corolla. 
TRIGO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Con. 
papilionaceous.  —  Sr. \m.  Jilamcnts  ten,  connected  into- 
a  sheath;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ  ovale;  style 
short ;  stigma  headed. — Per.  capsule  oblong  ;  seeds  very 
many. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  natives  of  Guiana. 
TRIGONO'METRY  (Math.)  from  Tp<V^«,,  a  triangle,  and 
fj-irfot,  a  measure ;  the  art  of  measuring  the  sides  and  an« 
gles  of  triangles,  either  plane  or  spherical.  In  this 
branch  of  the  mathematics  every  circle  is  supposed  to  be" 
divided  into  3G0  equal  parts  or  degrees,  and  those  into 
minutes  ;  and  the  measure  or  quantity  of  an  angle  is  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  degrees,  ^c,  whence  the  com- 
pliment of  an  arc  or  angle  is  what  it  wants  of  90°,  or  a 
quadrant.  The  sine  of  an  arc  is  a  line  drawn  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  which 
passes  through  it :  thus,  B  V  is  the  sine  of  the  arc  A  \i,  or  of 
the  supplemental  arc  B  D  L.  The  versed  sine  of  an  arc  is 
that  part  of  the  diameter  which  is  intercepted  between  the 
arc  and  its  sine  :  thus  A  F  is  the  versed 
sine  of  the  arc  A  B,  and  E  F  of  the  arc 
F^  D  B.  Tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  line  touch- 
ing the  circle  in  one  extremity,  and  con- 
tinued thence  to  meet  a  line  drawn 
through  the  other  extremity,  which  last 
line  is  called  the  secant ;  thus  A  H  is  the 
tangent  and  C  H  the  secant  of  the  arc 
A  B  ;  EI  the  tangent  and  C  I  the  secant 
of  the  arc  E  D  B.  This  latter  tangent 
and  secant  are  accounted  negative,  being  drawn  in  a  con- 
trai-y  direction  to  the  former.  The  cosine,  cotangent,  and 
cosecant  of  an  arc  are  the  sine,  tangent,  and  secant  of  the 
complement  of  that  arc:  thus  B  F,  the  sine  of  A  B,  is  the 
cosine  of  15  D  ;  B  K,  the  sine  of  B  D,  the  cosine  of  A  B  ; 
A  H,  the  tangent  of  .'\  B,  is  the  cotangent  of  B  D;  and 
D  L,  the  tangent  of  B  D,  is  the  cotangent  of  A  B  :  C  II, 
the  secant  of  A  B,  is  the  cosecant  of  B  U :  and  C  L,  the 
secant  of  B  D,  is  the  cosecant  of  AB;  FA,  the  versed 
sine  of  A  B,  is  the  coversed  sine  of  BD;  and  D  K,  the 
versed  sine  of  B  1),  is  the  coversed  sine  of  A  B. 
TRIIIEMl'.MKRIS    (Gram.)  a  sort  of  ca:sura,    consisting 

of  three  half  feet,      [vide  Cirsura'] 
THILE'TTO  (Mux.)  a  short  or  little  trill. 
TltlLL  (Mus.)  a  grace  in  music,     [vide  .V^wV] 
TKl'LLION   (Aiith.)  the  number  of  a  billion  of  billions. 
TRIM   (^Mar.)  the  state  and  disposition  of  a  ship  as  to  h6r 
ballast,  cargo,  masts,  &c.,  by  which  she  is  best  calculated 
to  serve   the  purposes  of  navigation. — Sharp-trimmed,  an 
epithet  denoting  the  disposition  of  the  sails  when  the  wind 
is  scant. 
TO  Thi.vi  (Carpeiil.)  to  fit  one  piece  into  another. 
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TrIMA'CRUS  (Gram.)  TfUxxptc,  a  sort  of  foot,  consisting 

of  tliree  long  syllables.     Hrrphest .  Enchiriil. 
TIII'METEK  (Gram.)  a  verse  consisting  of  three  measures. 
THIMIILCHI  (Archienl.)  a  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  the 
month   of   May,    because   they   milked  their  cattle  three 
times  a  day  in  that  month. 
TRr.M.MEliS   (Carpent.)   pieces  of  timber  that  are  framed 
at  right  angles  to  the  joists  against  the  ways  for  chinmeys, 
and  veil-holes  for  stairs,  Sec. 
TRI.MOSION  i.-hlrul.)  the  joining  together  three  astrological 

signs. 
TRINE  (Astron.)  an  aspect  of  the   planets  ivhen   they  are 
distant   from   each  other  120°,   or   the  third  part  of  the 
zodiac. 
TIU'XGA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,   of  the  Order  Grnllte, 
having   the   bill   roundish;    nostril':  small,  linear;    iorigiie 
s\end{;r :  feet  four-toed.     Birds  of  this  tribe  mostly  inhabit 
marshy  places,   and  are  distinguished  in  English  according 
to  the  species  into  the  Sandpiper,  the  UufFand  Reeve,  the 
Lapwing,  the  Plover,  the  Pewit,  the  Gambet,  the  Phala- 
rope,  the  Sanderling,  and  the  Purre  or  Stint. 
TRl'XGLE  {.-hc/iit.)  a  name  given  to  several  square  mem- 
bers, as  listels,  fillets,  or  flatbands  :  it  is  more  particularly 
used  for  a  little  member  fixed  over  the  triglyph,   from 
which  the  nutter  are  suspended,      [vide  Arehitecture'] 
TRIXlTA'lilANS  (Ecc.)  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  of  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 
TRPNSUMGELD  {Lmv)  in  Saxon  rrni'JJonjelo  ;  a  compen- 
sation  for  great  crimes  which  were  not  absolved,  but  by 
paying  a  fine  thrice  nine  times. 
TRIN'K  {.-Irchivol.)  a  kind  of  fishing  net. 
TRIXO'DIA    riecessitas    (Z.«a-)    a   threefold  imposition,     to 
which  all  lands  were  formerly  subject,  i.  e.  towards  repair- 
ing  of  bridges,  maintaining  of  castles,  and   repelling  the 
invasion  of  an  enemy. 
TRINO'DI.\    Terree  [Arcluvol.)  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 

three  perches. 
TRINO'.MIAL  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  quantity  or  root 

consisting  of  three  dimensions,  as  x-  +  .vi/  -f  n~. 
TRI'(ECL-E  (Dot.)  from  Tpr?,  three,  and  c'iksc,  a  house ;  the 
name  of  the  third  Order  in  the  Class  Poly^nmia,  compre- 
hending such  plants  as  have  hermaphrodite,  male,  and 
female  flowers  of  the  same  species,  in  three  distinct  indi- 
viduals. 
TRIO'XES   (.-Istron.)  a  name  for  the  cluster  of  seven  stars 

in  Ursa  Minor,  which  is  called  in  English  Charles's  Wain. 
TRIO'XCM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Hibiscus  of  Linnaeus. 
TRI'OPfERIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \0  Decandria, 
Order  ;i  Trigijnin. 

Generic    Character.       Cal.    perianth    five-parted.  —  CoR. 
petals  si\. — St. \m.  Jilaments  ten;  anthers  simple. — PiST. 
^f'r)»  trifid  ;  st ijl ex  thvee;  stigmas  obtuse. — Pek.  capsules 
erect;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.     The  species  are  shrubs. 
TRIO'RCHIS   (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  0>r///s-. 
TRI'ORS  (Law)  triours  or  friers,  those  who  are  chosen  by 
a  court  to  examine  whether  a  challenge  to  a  jury  be  just 
or  not. 
TRIO'STEUM   (Bnt.)  a  plant  of  North  America,  so  called 

from  its  (hree  seeds  being  of  a  bony  substance. 
TRIP.i'RTIENT  (.irith.)  an  epithet  for  any  number  which 

divides  another  exactly  into  three  parts. 
TRIPARTi'TUS  (Bot.)  three-parted,  an  epithet  for  the  leaf, 

the  corolla,  <!vc. 
TRIP.V'STRI'.M  Apellldis  (Surg.)  an  instrument  for  extend- 
ing fractured  limbs. 
TRrPETALOrDE.\  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  sixth  Order  in 

Linn.-eus'  Fragments. 
TRIPE'TALUS  (Bot.)  three-petalled,  an  epithet  for  a  co- 
rolla having  three  petals- 
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TRIPHTHOX'G   (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  three  vowels  when 

sounded  as  one. 
TRIPHV'LLUS  (Bot.)  three-leaved,  an  epithet  for  a  calyx. 
TRIPLA'RIS   (Bot.)  a  tree  of  South  America. 
TRI'PLE  Progression   (Mus.)    an   expression  in   old  music, 
implying  a  series  of  perfect  fifths. —  Triple  Time,  a  time 
consisting  of  three  measures  in  a  bar.      [vide  3/«,«'c] 
TRIPLET  (Mus.)    a  name  given  to  three  notes  sung  or 
played  in  the  time  of  two. 
I  TRIPLICATE  Ritio   (Geom.)  the  ratio  of  cubes  one  to 
another,   thus  the  ratio  of  ci'  to  6'  is   triplicate    that   of 
a  to  b. 
TRIPLTCITY  (Astral.)  the  division  of  the  signs  according 
to  the  number  of  the  elements,  each  division  consisting  of 
three  signs. 
TRIPLINER'VIUS  {Bot.)  triple-nerved,  an  epithet  for  the 

leaf. 
TRIPLOI'DES  (Surg.)  an  instrument  formed  of  a  three-fold 
basis,  and  used  for  elevating  a  great  depression  of  the  scull. 
TRI'PLUM  (ISIus.)  a  former  name  for  the  Treble. 
TRIPOD  (Ant.)  vide  Tripos. 

Tripod   (Cus.)  a  name  for  the  Prevaricator  at  Cambridge. 
TRIPO'DI.AN    (yius.)    a   stringed    instrument   among   the 

ancients,  that  resembled  the  Delphic  trijiod  in  form. 
TRI'POS  (Ant.)  from  rfs,;.  three,  and  ^■--r,  a  foot ;  the  Tripos 
or  sacred  seat,  supported  by  three  feet,  on  which  the 
priestesses  sat  when  they  gave  their  oracles  ;  it  was  par- 
ticularly applied  to  that  used  by  the  Pythian  goddess. 
Poll.  Oiiom.  1.  1,  segm.  222. 
TRl'PSACUM   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    of  the   Natural 

Order  of  Grasses. 
TRI'PTOTE  (Gram.)  TfiTx^/TOJ,  from  TfsTc,  three,  and  -ritrn;, 

a  case  ;  a  defective  noun,  which  has  only  three  cases. 
TRIPU'DIU.M  (Ant.)  a  term  applied  to  "the  falling  of  the 
crumbs  from  the  mouth  of  the  sacred  chickens,  when 
brought  from  their  pens  to  be  consulted  b\'  the  augurs 
concerning  the  success  of  any  intended  enterprise.  Cic. 
de  Divin.  1.  1,  c.  15  \  I'al.  Max.  I.  I,  c.  1-. 
TRIQUE'TR.\    ossiciila     (.4nnt.)     triangular-shaped    bones 

found  mostly  in  the  eourte  of  the  lanibdoidal  suture. 
TRIRE'MIS  (Ant.)  a  galley  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

with  three  tiers  or  banks  of  ores,    [vide  Militia'] 
TRISOLY.AIPO'XICA  (Ant.)  r;.^.>vu.^.H     ,  one  among  the 
Greeks    who   returned    three    times   victorious   from    the 
Olympic  Games,  on  whom  special  honours  were  conferred 
by  the  state.     Philoslr.  lit.  Apollon. 
TRI'SMUS  (]Med.)  a  lock  jaw,  or  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 

under  jaw. 
TRISPA'STUS  (Mech.)  an  engine  consisting  of  three  pul- 

lies. 
TRISPE'RMUS  (Bot.)  three-seeded. 
TRISS.A.'GO  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  (?i'i;(?srna'cr. 
TRI'ST.\  (ArchceoL)  a  station  or  post  in  hunting. 
TiiiST.v  (La:v)   or  triiiis,  an  iinnnniitj'  whereby  a  man  was 
freed  from  his  attendance  on  the  lord  of  a  forest  when  he 
went  to  the  chace. 
TRISYLLABLE  (Gram  )  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
TRlTyEO'PHYA  (Med.)  another  name  for  a'tertian  fever. 
TRITE   (Mus.)  TfiTu,  a  third  in   the  ancient  Greek  music ; 
the  name   given  to   three   chords  of  the  ancient  system, 
from   their   actual    situation  in  the  tetrachords,  of  which 
they  respectively  formed  a  part. 
TRI'THEITES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  who  held  that  there 
were  three  distinct  godheads.    S'iccphor.  Ilisl.Eccl:.'.  1.  18, 
c.  48. 
TRI'TICUM    (Bot.)    the   Latin   name   for    the  well-krown 
plant  called  wheat,  which  is  so  called  because  it  is  tri/utn, 
beaten  out  of  the  ear.     The  CJreek   name  ':vfi',,  is  derived 
u.:o  -ri  a-niifiii,  i.e.  from  sewing.     T/ieuphrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
1.  1,  c.  8,  &c. ;   Varr.  de  Ling.  Lai.  \.  4 ;  Vlin.  1.  18,  c.  7. 
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TniTicuM,  in  the  Liniiean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
3  Triandria,  Order  2  Digyiiia. 

Generic  Clinracter.  Cal.  a  common  receptacle  elongated 
into  a  spike;  nlumc  two-valved. — Stam.  Jilanieiils  three; 
anthers  oblong.  —  PlST.  germ  turbinate  ;  styles  two  ; 
stigmas  feathered. — Peu.  none  ;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  species  are  divided  into  the  Wheats,  which 
are  annuals,  yielding  corn  or  grain;  and  the  Wheat- 
Grasses,  which  are  annual  Grasses. 

TIIITO'MA  [Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects,  of  the  Colcnplernus 
Order,  having  the  iinlenncc  clavate  ;  /;);  eniarginate  \  feelers 
hatchet-shaped  ;  sliells  as  long  as  the  body. 

TIU'TON  [F.nt.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Molhisca,  having  the  body  oblong  ;  mouth  with  a  spiral 
proboscis;  Iciilucuia  or  nrnis  twelve.  This  animal  is  to  be 
found  in  many  species  of  the  I.epiis. 

TJil'TONE  {Mils.)  a  dissonant  interval,  otherwise  called  a 
superfluous  fourth,  or  a  kind  of  redundant  third,  consist- 
ing of  three  tones,  two  major  and  one  minor. 

TKifOPATORl'A  (.1;//.)  rfirc-ccrcfi.^,  a  festival  at  which 
it  was  usual  for  the  Greeks  to  pray  for  children  to  the  O/oi 
yitilx^ci,  the  gods  of  generation.     Eliimol.  Auct, 

TRITO'RIUM  {Chem.)  a  glass  for  separating  oil  from  water 
in  distilling. 

TKl'TTYAHCHS  (Ant.)  TpTr<:apx,o,,  Athenian  magistrates 
who  governed  the  third  part  of  a  tribe.  Pull.  1.  (j,  segm. 
165. 

TRITURA'TION  (Med.)  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

TRI'VIAL  (.V(/i.)  an  epithet  for  the  common  or  vulgar  name 
of  the  species  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system. 

TRIU.MFE'TTA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to 
the  Agrimonia. 

TRIU.MPII.VLLS  Corona  (Ant.)  a  tri- 
umphal crown,  so  called  by  the  Romans 
becjuse  it  was  at  first  bestowed  only  on  a 
victorious  general,  who  was  entitled  to  a 
triumph;  it  was  made  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  afterwards 
of  gold. 

TRllJ'.MPIIUS  (AnI.)  the  triumph  or  magnificent  proces- 
sion and  solemnity  which  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  a 
victorious  general,  for  having  conquered  a  province  or 
gained  some  signal  victory,     [vide  Mllilia,  Plate  No.  II.] 

TUIU'iMVlR!  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  any 
three  men  who  executed  any  office  together,  as  the  trium- 
viri ni'in/'tales,  who  looked  to  the  coinage ;  triumviri  capi- 
trile.i,  who  took  charge  of  [)risoners  convicted  of  oflences. 
This  term  was  also  applied  to  the  three  persons  who  shared 
the  supreme  power,  as  Pompey,  Ca;sar,  and  Crassus,  who 
established  one  triumvirate;  and  Augustus,  Mare  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  who  established  the  second.  Liv.  1.  x,  c.  1, 
&c. ;  Val.  Miiximiis,  1.5,  c.  1- ;  Aiil.  Cell.  I.  3,  c  ,3; 
Fe.st.  de  Verb.  SIgnif.  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jnr.  Hat.  1.2,  c.  2; 
Ursrit.  de  Not.  Rom.  apiitl  Gricv.  Thes.  Antiq.  Horn.  tom. 
1 1 ,  &c. 

TRI'UNE  (77/, o/.)  an  epilhet  applied  to  (Jod,  to  express 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Trinity  of  the  persons. 

TIUX.V'GO   (Hot.)  a  species  of  the  Uh'inanlhns. 

TO  TR().\T  (Sport.)  to  cry  as  a  buck  does  at  rutting  time. 

TROC.\'R  (■'^nrg.)  an  instrument  resembling  a  l)ii)e,  for 
making  incisions,  particularly  in  the  operation  of  tap|)ing 
for  the  dropsy. 

TROCHAIC  Verse  (I'oet.)  a  verse  consisting  of  trochees. 

TRO'CHEE  (Gram)  ■: fZ''^'-,,  a  foot  in  verse,  consisting  of 
two  S3  llables,  the  first  long  and  the  second  short. 

TRO'ClIII.l'.  (Archit.)  trochilns,  a  hollow  ring  running 
round  a  cohnnn  next  to  the  tore,  which  is  vulgarly  called 
the  ease-m-ilc. 

TROCHI'LLICE  (Mech.)  the   art   of   wheel-work,    or  the 
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mathematical  science  which  demonstrates  the  properties  of 

circular  motions, 
TRO'CHILUS  (Orn.)  the  Humming-bird;  a  genus  of  Birds, 

having  the  bill  subulate;  tongue  filiform  ;yert   formed  for 

walking. 
TRO'CHINGS   (Sport.)  the  small  branches  on  the  top  of  a 

deer's  head. 
TRO'CHISK  (Med.)  Tfopjiiirxo!,  a  lozenge. 
TRO'CHLEA    (Mech.)    the    mechanical   power   commonly 

called  the  Pulley,  [[vide  Mechanics'] 
TitocnLKA  (Anal.)  a  kind   of  cartilaginous   pulley   through 

which  the  tendon  of  one  of  the  nmseles  of  the  eye  passes. 
TROCIILEA'RIS  (Aunt.)  the  muscle  of  the  eye  called  the 

Obliqaus  superior  Ocnli. 
TROCIILEATO'RES  (Annt.)  the  fourth  j.air  of  nerves,  so 

called  because  they  are  inserted  into  the  truchlearis  of  the 

eye. 
TROCHOID   (Geom.)  anoiher  name  for  the  cycloid. 
TROCHOI'DES  (Anat.)  a  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  move- 
able connection  of  bones,  in  « liich  one  bone  rotates  u|)on 

another,  as  the  first  cervical  vertebra  upon  the   odontoid 

process  of  the  second. 
TRO'CHUS  (Ant.)  ■TfZ'i,  a  circle  or  hoop  of  iron,  which 

was  driven  with  an  iron  handle,  called  in   the  Cireek  fuji^oi. 

This  was  a  favourite  game   among  the   Roman  3  oath,  and 

is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets. 

Hor.  1.  3,  od.  21-. 

htdere  doctivi- 

S.u  Cri^cojubcas  troclio. 

Ovid.  Trist.  1.2,  v.  485. 

Ecce  canitformas  alius,  Jiictits,pif  pilantm, 
llic  arttm  nandl  pva'cepit.  We  (ri>c/i(. 

Artcmid.  1.  2,  c.  57  ;  Schol.  Aristnph.  ad  I'esp.  Acron.  in 
Ilornt.  Art  Poet. ;  Mcnrs.  dc  Lnd.  apitd  Gr.mov.  Thes, 
Ant.  Grcrv.  tom.  7,  &c. 

Tnocnus  (Com.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Testaeca,  the  shell  of  which  is  univalve  and  spiral ;  the 
animal  is  a  Limax. 

TIIO'GON  (Orn.)  the  Curnrui,  a  genus  of  Birds,  of  the 
Order  Picie,  which  inhabit  warm  climates,  having  the  bill 
short,  sharp  edged,  and  hooked  :  J'ccl  formed  for  climbing. 

TROJ.V  (Ant.)  or  TrojfC  ludi,  equestrian  games,  instituted, 
as  it  is  said,  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  yEneas.  Fest.  de 
Verb.  Signif. ;  Pint,  in  Catun  ;  Suelon.  dcs.  c.  39,  &c.i 
Panvin.  de  Lnd.  Circens.  1.  2,  c.  9. 

TO  TROLL  (.Mus.)  to  sing  a  catch,  canon,  round,  or  any 
composition,  so  taking  up  the  parts  that  the  voices  follow 
each  other  in  regular  succession. 

TO  Ti-loll  (Sport.)  to  fish  for  pike  with  a  line  running  upon 
a  reel. 

TRO'LLIUS  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
lidiiniicidus, 

TKOMP.I'/fTA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  small  trumpet. 

TRO.MBO'NE   (3/Hi.)  asmallsaebut. 

TROMPE  (.Irchit.)  French  for  an  arch  which  grows  wider 
towards  the  top. 

TROUBADO'L'RS  (Mas.)  a  name  given  to  the  early  poet- 
nmsicians  or  bards  of  Provence  and  Normandy. 

TRO'VICR  (Lmi;)  an  action  which  a  man  has  against  any 
one  who,  having  found  any  of  his  goods,  refuses  to  deliver 
them  up. 

TROU(ilI  (Mech.)  any  long  i)iece  of  wood  like  a  tree  hol- 
lowed, which  serves  to  ho'd  water  or  other  liquids,  which 
is  employed  either  for  purposes  of  husbandry  or  for  the 
washing  of  metals,  &c. 

Tiioucii  of  the  sea  (Mar.)  a  name  given  to  the  hollow  or  in- 
ferval  between  two  waves,  resembling  a  trough  in  form. 

TROUT  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  Salmon  tribe,  which  is  distin- 
guished into  the   Trout,  properly  so  called,   the   Salmon 
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Jario  of  Linnaeus  ;  the  Salmon-Trout,  or  Bull-Trout,  Snimo 
trutla  of  Linnaius ;  and  the  VVJilte-Trout.  It  inhabits  the 
rivers  of  Europe  which  lead  into  tlie  sea,  swims  with  great 
velocit}-,  and  leaps  high  out  of  the  water. 

TRO'VVEL  (yiasou.)  a  tool  for  spreading  mortar. 

TUOY-WEIGHT  (Com.)  a  weight  of  twelve  ounces  in  tho 
pound,  so  called  from  Troycs,  a  French  city  in  Cham- 
pagne. 

TUO'NAGE  (Com.)  a  beam  for  weighing  wool ;  also  the  act 
of  weighing  it  in  a  public  market. 

TnoNAtiE  (Laii:)  a  custom  or  duty  for  weighing  wool. 

TRONA'TOR  (Lrav)  an  oHicer  whose  business  it  formerly 
was  to  weigh  wool  brought  into  the  city  of  London. 

TRONE-WEIGHT   (Com.)  the  same  as  Troij-xi-ei[i;kf. 

TROOP  (Mil.)  a  certain  number  of  men  on  horseback,  who 
form  a  component  p:ut  of  a  squadron. 

Trooi's  are  distinguished   into  /lenvi/  or  /ii^/il   Ir.wps,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  accoutrements. 

Troop   (Mas.)  a  kind  of  march  generally  in  quick  time. 

TROO'PER  (Mil.)  a  horse  soldier  who  fights  only  on  horse- 
back, which  was  formerly  used  to  distinguish  this  class  of 
soldiers  from  the  dragoons,  who  fight  cither  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  They  no  longer  exist  in  the  British  service, 
in  which  all  the  cavalry  fight  occasionally  on  foot. 

TROl'CE'OLU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Ockm- 
(liia,   Order  1  Monogtjnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periayilh  one-leaved. — Cor.  petah 
five. — Stam. Jilanients  eight,  awl-shaped;  anthers  erect. 
— Viar. germ  roundish  ;  sti/lc  simple  ;  stigma  trifid. — Per. 
berries  somewhat  solid;  seeds  three. 
Sj)ecies.  The  species  are  mostly  reckoned  annuals,  as  the 
— Tropceolum  minus,  Cardamiiidum,  seu  Nnstnrtium, 
Small  Indian  Cress. —  Tropceolum  majiis,  Acriviola,  seu 
Viola,  Great  Indian  Cress,  Sec.  Dud.  Pempt. ;  Bnuh. 
Fin.  ;    Ger.  Herb.  ;   Park.  Theat.  ;    Rait.  Hiit.  ;  S,-c. 

TROPE  (Rliet.)  Tf:^o;,  from  rptV^',  to  turn,  a  figure  of 
speech,  by  which  words  are  turned  from  their  original  and 
proper  signification. 

TKO'PER  (Mus.)  a  book  formerly  used  in  the  church,  con- 
taining the  sequences  or  chants. 

TROPHY  (Ant.)  TpT«r«,  any  thing  taken  from 
an  enemy  which  is  displayed  and  treasured 
up  as  a  proof  of  victory.  Among  the  ancients 
it  consisted  of  the  arms  of  the  vanquished 
foe  fixed  on  trees  or  pillars  of  brass,  i'ic.  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  which,  being  all  dedicated 
to  some  deity,  it  w  as  a  sacrilege  to  demolish.  On  the  con- 
sular medals  there  are  numerous  representations  of  these 
tro|)hies,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

Trophy  (Archil.)  an  ornament  representing  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  encompassed  all  around  with  arms  or  military  wea- 
pons. 

TRO'PIIY-MONEY  (Mil.)  a  duty  of  4r/.  paid  annually  by 
house-keepers  or  landlords  for  the  drums,  colours,  &c.  for 
their  respective  companies  of  militia. 

TRO'PIC-IHRD  (Orn.)  the  Phaeton  oi  Uwnxui-  a  bird  so 
called  because  it  lives  chiefly  within  the  Tropics,  where  it 
is  frequently  seen  on  the  backs  of  porpoises. 

TRO'PICS  (Aitrnn.)  rfcrcK.i  x^<>'^:,  from  rft^rc,,  to  turn  ;  be- 
cause when  the  sun  arrives  at  these  points  the  seems  to  turn 
or  bend  his  course  :  two  circles  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the 
Equator,  from  which  they  are  distant  23°  '2S' ;  the}'  are 
denominated  tlu  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn,  [vide  Astronomy,   Plate  No.  I.  (13)] 

TRU'.A.  (Archieol.)  a  sow  or  swine. 

TRUCE  (Mil.)  a  cessation  of  hostilities  agreed  upon  for  a 
time  between  two  contending  powers. 

TRUCKS  (Gun.)  from  the  Greek  rio;f;,cc,  a  circle  or  hoop, 
round  pieces  of  wood  like  wheels,  fixed  on  an  axle-tree, 
for  movinir  ordnance 
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Trucks  (Mar.)  pieces  of  wood  of  different  sizes  and  forms, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  as 
—  Trucks  of  the  rtiast-head,  circular  pieces  of  wood  fixed 
as  a  cap  on  the  top-gallant-niasthead. —  Trucks  of  the 
shrouds,  short  cylindrical  pieces,  having  a  hole  through 
the  middle,  and  a  score  round  the  middle,  by  which  they 
are  seized  to  the  shrouds. —  Trucks  of  the  Jlan;-st(iffs,  flat 
round  pieces  fixed  upon  one  end  of  the  flag-statfs,  by 
which  the  pendant  and  the  halyards  are  reeved. 

TRUTFLES  (Bet.)  a  kind  of  mushrooms,  covered  with  a 
blackish  skin,  without  stalk  or  root. 

TRUGG   (/Irchceol.)  an  ancient  corn  measure. 

TRUMP  (Sport.)  corrupted  from  triumph,  the  name  of  a 
winning  card,  or  any  card  which  gives  its  holder  any  ad- 
vantages in  the  game. 

TRU'MPET  (Mas.)  the  loudest  of  all  wind-instruments, 
consisting  of  a  folded  tube  generally  of  brass — Sneakina- 
Trumpet,  vide  Speaking. 

Trumpet  (Iter.)  an  occasional  bearing  in  coat 
armour,  as  in  the  annexed  example,  "  He 
beareth  argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  between 
three  trumpets,  saLlc,"  by  the  name  of  Thun- 
der. 

TRU'MPETER  (Mil.)  the  soldier  who  sounds 
the  trumpet. 

Trumpeter  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  South  America,  the  Psonhia. 
of  Linnaeus,  which  is  so  called  from  its  harsh  cry,  not  un- 
like a  child's  trumpet 

TRUNCA'TED  Pi/mmid  (Math.)  or  cune,  another  name 
for  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  Ac. 

TRUNCA'TUS  (Bot.)  truncate,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. — 
Folium  truncalum,  a  leaf  that  seems  to  be  cut  off  at  the 
tip,  as  in  the  tulip.  This  epithet  is  also  applied  to  the 
petal  and  to  the  nectarj',  as  in  the  Narcissus  tazetta. 

TRU'NCHEON  (Mil.)  a  staff  of  command. 

TRU'NCUS  (Bot.)  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,  called  by 
Linnaeus  the  caudex. 

TRU'NDLE  (Mech.)  a  carriage  with  low  wheels,  for  draw- 
ing heavy  burdens. 

Trundle  (Gun.)  a  sort  of  tube  used  for  fuses. 

TRUNK  (Archit.)  the  fust  and  shaft  of  a  column. 

TRU'NKEU  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  trees  when  couped  or 
cut  off  smooth. 

TRU'NNTON-RING  (Gun)  the  ring  about  a  cannon,  im- 
mediately before  the  trunnions. 

TRU'NNIONS  (Gun.)  two  cylindric  pieces  of  met.il  pro- 
jecting from  a  gun,  mortar,  or  howitzer,  by  which  they 
are  supported  on  their  carriages. 

TRUSS  (Mar.)  a  machine  employed  to  pull  a  yard  home  to 
its  respective  mast,  and  retain  it  firndy  in  that  position. 
Truss   is  also  the   name  of  short  pieces  of  carved  work 
fitted    under    the   taffrail,   in   the  same   manner   as    the 
terms. 

Truss  (Com.)  a  bundle  of  hay  or  straw,  equal  to  56  lb. 

Truss  (Surg.)  an  elastic  bandage  which  is  worn  in  cases  of 
hcrniee,   or  ruptures. 

TRUSSED  (/'(•/.)  or  ivell  trussed;  an  epithet  for  a  horse 
when  his  thighs  are  large,  and  proportioned  to  the  round- 
ness of  the  croup. 

TRU'SSING  (Falcon.)  the  act  of  a  hawk  when  she  seizes  her 
prey  and  soars  aloft  with  it  into  the  air. 

TRUST  (Laxe)  fiducia,  confdcntia ;  a  right  to  receive  the 
profits  of  land,  and  to  dispose  of  the  land  itself,  in  manv 
cases,  for  particular  purposes,  as  directed  by  the  lawful 
owner,  or  pointed  out  by  settlement,  &c.  or  bv  that  parti- 
cular deed  called  a  {Iced  of  trust. 

TRUSTEE'  [Lmv)  one  wlio  has  an  estate  or  money  put  into 
his  hands  for  the  use  of  another. 

TRY'ING  (Mar.)  the  letting  a   ship  lie  in  the  sea   in  the 
midst  of  a  storm,  with  only  her  main  or  mizerj  sail. 
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TllY'-SAIL  (Mar.)  a  small  sail  used  by  cutters,  luggers,  &c. 

in  lieu  of  their  mainsail,  during  a  storm. 
TUB  (Com.)  a  measure  containing  sixty  pounds  weiglit  of 

tea,  and  from  tifty-six  to  eighty-six  pounds  of  camphor. 
TU'BA  (Ant.)  a  musical  instrument  used  in  war,  at  funerals, 

and  other  solenm  occasions,  among  the  Komans,   which   is 

supposed  to  have  resembled  our   trumpet  in  its  form  ;  its 

use  is  alluded  to  by  the  poets. 

Virg.  .E«.l.  II,  V.  192. 

/(  cxh  cv'wrijue  i  iniwi,  chngorque  tubarum. 
Pers.  Sat.  3,  v.  103. 

Itiiic  tuba,  Cfindela: 

Propert.  1.  2,  eleg.  6. 

Ah  men  cum  quules caneret  tUii  Cvnth'uisomnos 
Tibia,  Jit nesta  triitior  Ulu  tuba, 
Juven.  Sal.  10,  v.  213. 

Quid  rej'crt  ina^ni  sedgat  ipia  parte  theatri. 
Qui  til  cttrniciiies  eaaudiat,  attjue  tubarum 
Conceatus  ? 

The  players  on  the  tuba;  were  called  tuhicines.  Varro  dc 
Lins.  Lat.  1.  i,  c.  24' ;  Cccs.  de  Bell.  Civ.\.  3,  c.  4f); 
Jpul.  Met.  1.  10  ;  Pliii.  1.  7.  c.  56  ;  Plln.  Epist.  I.  2,  ep.7  ; 
Vend.  1.  2,   c.  22 ;  Li]>x.  de  Roman.  Mil.  1.  5,   c.  9,  &c. 

TUBA  EUSTACIIIA'NA  (Anat.)  the  Eustachian,  or  audi- 
tory tube,  so  called  because  it  was  tirbt  described  by  I>us- 
tachius.  It  arises  in  each  ear  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  tympanum,  into  which  it  affords  a  passage  for  the  air. 

Tuba  falloi'Iaxa  (Aiuit.)  the  uterine,  or  Fallopian  tube,  so 
called  from  Fallopius,  by  wjiom  it  was  first  described,  is  a 
canal  included  in  two  lamina;  of  the  peritomum,  which 
arises  at  each  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  serves 
to  convey  the  fertilized  ovum  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

TU I5E  (Mcch.)  any  pi|ie  or  canal  which  serves  as  a  passage 
for  air,  or  any  other  fluid. 

TUBER  [Bat.)  a  knob,  or  round  fleshy  body  in  roots; 
whence  a  root  consisting  of  such  knobs  is  called  tuberous. 

TUBE'KCULA  (jnailrigemina  (.iimt.)  the  four  white  oval  tu- 
bercles of  the  brain,  which  by  the  ancients  were  called 
natci  and  tales,  from  their  resemblance  in  form. 

TU'BtUCEE  (Med.)  tubercnlum  ;  a  hard  superficial  tumour, 
circumscribed  and  permanent,  or  at  least  proceeding  very 
slowly  to  suppuration. 

TUBE'UCULUM  (Bot.)  a  small  tube;  a  pimple  or  little 
knob  on  the  surface  of  some  leaves,  particularly  of  the 
IJcheii. 

TUBE'UCULU.M  annulare  (Anal.)  the  beginning  of  the 
Medulla  obloni^ata. 

Tl'I'.eiiculum  LoKiri  {.■hiat.)  an  eminence  in  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart,  where  the  two  vena;  cavte  meet;  so 
c.Tlled  from  Lower,  by  whom  it  was  first  described. 

TUBERO'.SUS  (/}()/.)  tuberous;  an  epithet  for  a  root  con- 
sisting of  tubes  connected  into  a  bunch  by  intervening 
threads. 

TU'BE-WOIiM  (Enl.)  the  Sipuncuhis  of  Linna.>us,  an  animal 
of  the  worm  tribe. 

TUB-1'lSIi  (/(■/(.)  the  Tri'da  liirnudo,  a  fisli  about  two  or 
three  pounds  weight,  which  inhabits  the  Northern  seas. 

TUBIl'O'HA  (Kut.)  Tubipore,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Zoophi/la,  the  coral  of  which  consists  of 
erect,  hollow,  cylindrical,  ])arallel,  aggregate  tubes.  The 
animal  is  supposed  to  be  a  Nereis. 

TUBUL.'V'IUA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Zuopliijla,  having  a  stem  tubular,  simple,  or  branched; 
animal  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  having 
its  head  crested  with  lentacula. 

TUBI'LA'TUS  (./?o/.)  tubular,  or  in  the  form  of  a  tube ;  an 
epithet  for  a  calyx  ;  also  for  the  corolla  of  plants  in  the 
Cla.ss  Didynamia,  and  for  the  nectary  of  Hellebore. 
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TUBULI  LACTrEERI  (Anat.)  the  ducts  or  tubes  injthe 
nipple  of  the  breast  through  which  the  milk  passes. 

TUBULO'SUS  (/Jo<.)  tubulous,  or  hollow,  like  a  tube;  an 
epithet  for  a  flower  or  a  floret. 

TU'BUS  (Zio/.)  a  tube,  or  hollow  pipe;  the  lower,  narrow, 
hollow  part  of  a  monopetalous  or  one-petalled  corolla,  by 
which  it  is  fixed  into  the  receptacle. 

TUCK  (Mar.)  that  part  of  a  ship  where  the  ends  of  the 
planks  are  collected  together  under  the  stern  or  counter. — 
A  square  tuck  is  terminated  above  by  the  wing-transom, 
and  below  and  on  each  side  by  the  fashion-pieces. 

TU'CKER  (Cus.)  that  part  of  the  female  dress,  consisting  of 
lace  or  gauze,  which  covers  the  bosom,  and  serves  as  an 
ornament  to  the  front  and  top  of  the  gown. 

TUEVSDAY  (Chran.)  from  Tuij-co,  or  Tun,  the  Saxon  name 
for  the  god  Mars,  and  bag,  a  day ;  the  third  day  of  the 
week. 

TU'FA  (Min.)  a  calcareous  earth,  the  Tophus  iestacea  of 
Linnaeus,  which  is  formed  of  various  shells  broken  and 
concreted. 

TU'I'TA  (Ardio'ol.)  a  cottage. 

TUG  (.1/;/.)  signifies  literally  a  horse's  tail  in  the  Turkish 
language,  and  is  also  applied  to  their  standard,  which  con- 
sists of  a  horse's  tail. 

TU'GG^E  {Law)  traces  or  ropes  for  drawing. 

TULBA'GIA  (Bol.)  a  bulbous  plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  dili'ers  from  the  Narcissus,  in  havini;  a  supe- 
rior germ.  Its  corolla  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hyacinth. 

TU'LIPA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order 
1  31ouog;/nia,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  wliich  its 
flower  bears  to  the  Turkish  head-dress  called  the  tulipa,  or 
turban. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  none.  —  Con.  bell-shaped. — 
Si  A!ii.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  quadrangular. — VisT.  germ 
large  ;  sti/le  none ;  stigyna  three-lobed.  —  Per.  capsule 
three-sided  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Tulip. 

TU'LIP-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Lirindendron  of  Linna:ns. 

TU'^IBRILL  (Lau:)  a  cucking-stool,  or  ducking-stool;  a 
machine  for  the  correction  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women. 
Kitch.  13. 

TUMO'RES  (Med.)  from  iumor,  a  swelling;  an  order  in 
the  Class  Locales  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

TUN  (Com.)  a  measure  of  capacity  and  of  liquids,  contain- 
ing 272  gallons. —  'Tun  iiright,  e(|ual  to  2240  pounds,  which 
is  the  ordinary  measure  for  the  diti'erent  sizes  and  contents 
of  vessels. 

TUNE  (Mas.)  a  succession  of  measured  sounds,  which  is 
commonlv  adapted  to  some  form  of  words. 

TUNGSTE'NU.M  (Min.)  Tungsten,  a  genus  of  metals  of 
a  grey  or  brownish  colour,  internally  steel-white,  very 
brittle  and  hard,  and  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It 
fuses  with  great  difficulty,  gradually  changing  from  a  black 
to  a  yellow  oxide  when  healed;  but  it  combines  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  with  most  of  the  metals,  except 
gold  and  platina.  It  is  oxidizable  and  acidifiable  by  the 
iiiirates  and  hyper-oxymuriates,  and  colours  the  vitrified 
earths  and  the  vitreous  fluxes  of  a  blue  or  brown  colour. 
The  specific  gravity  is  17'6. 

TU'NGSTATE  {('hem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  tungstic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  tungstulc  of 
lime,  &c. 

TU'NICA  (Ant.)  an  under  garment  worn  by  the  Romans, 
which  was  the  proper  and  onlj'  dress  of  the  lower  orders, 
but  those  of  better  fashion  wore  the  logn,  or  gown,  over  it. 
The  tunica  was  usually  short  and  narrow,  wherefore  it  was 
reckoned  effeminate  to  wear  it  long. 
I  lor.  1.  1,  sat.  2. 

Mallltitius  tunicis  demissis  umlulal     ■    ■■ — 
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Plant.  Poen.  act.  6,  seen.  5. 

Sane  genus  hoc  mutierosnm  est,  tunicis  Jemissitiis. 

Cic.  in  Catil.  2,  c.  10,  and  Ascon.  in  Cic. ;  Poll.  1.  4,  segra. 
Il8  ;  Jine7i.  Sat.  6,  v.  441  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  2,  c.  6;  GelL  1.7. 
c.  12;  Spartian.  in  Sever,  c.  19;  Salinas,  in  Terltill.  di 
Pall.  &:c. 

Tunica  (Anal.)  a  iuenclo  corpore,  i.  e.  from  its  defending  tlu 
bodj' ;  a  membrane  which  serves  as  a  coat,  or  covering,  a? 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  tuiiicn  nlbugineii,  or  con- 
junctiva ;  tunica  aracltnoidea,  cornea,  retina,  uvea  or  cho- 
roittca,  hyaloidea,  sclerotica,  SiC. —  Tunica  vas;inalis  testis 
a  continuation  of  the  perltona;um  through  the  inguinal  ring. 
—  Tunica  villosa,  the  villous  or  inner  folding  coat  of  the 
intestines. 

TUNICA'TUS  [Bot.)  coated;  an  epithet  for  a  bulb  which  i:- 
composed  of  numerous  concentric  coats,  as  the  Onion, 
&c. ;  caidis  tunicatus,  a  tunicated  stem. 

TU'XIXG  {Mas.)  rectifying  the  false  sounds  of  musical  in- 
struments,  or  putting  them  in  tune. 

TU'NNAGE  (Com.)  vide  Tonnarre. 

TU'NXEL  (Spoit.)  a  net  to  catch  partridges. 

TU'NNELLER  (Sport.)  one  who  goes  fowling  with  a  tunnel. 

TU'NNELLEIIS  (Mar.)  the  men  who  fill  casks  with  water 

TU'RBAN  {Cus.)  a  Turkish  cap  made  of  fine  linen  wreathed 
in  a  rundle,  broad  at  the  bottom,  to  enclose  the  head,  and 
lessening  towards  the  top. 

TURBA'RIA  (Arclucol.)  the  ground  where  turf  is  dug. 

TU'RBARY  {Laic)  a  right  to  dig  turf  on  the  ground  of  an- 
other.    Kitc/i.  98. 

TU'RBETH  root  (Bot.)  the  root  of  the  Convolvulus  turpe- 
thum,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

TURBIXA'TED  bones  {.Inat.)  ths  spongy  bones,  superior 
and  inferior,  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  so  called  bj-  some 
writers. 

TURBIXA'TUM  ,Anat.)  the  pineal  gland. 

TU'RBITH  (Med.)  a  cathartic  eastern  bark,  which  is  pro- 
cured from  a  species  of  Ciccli/. 

TU'RBO  (Conch.)  the  Wreath,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  'Testacea,  the  si:ell  of  which  is  univalve,  and 
spiral ;  aperture  contracted;  the  animal  of  which  is  a  Limax. 
The  principal  species  of  this  tribe,  the  Turbo  liltnreus,  or 
Periwinkle,  is  said  by  sailors  to  indicate  a  storm  if  .seen 
crawling  high  up  the  rocks,  and  calm  weather  when  they 
descend. 

TU'RBOT  (Ich.)  the  Pleuronectes  maximus  of  Linnasus,  a 
sort  of  fish   inhabiting  the  European   seas,  which  grows 

,  sometimes  to  thirty  pounds  weight.  It  has  an  oblong  body, 
covered  with  obtuse,  unequal,  spinous  tubercles,  above 
brown,  varied  with  yellow;  beneath  white,  spotted  with 
brown  :  flesh  firm  and  excellent. 

TU'RDUS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds.  Order  Passeres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  straighlish ;  nostrils  naked,  or 
half  covered  with  a  small  membrane;  mouth  ciliate ; 
tongue  jagged. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Tardus  viscivorus, 
the  Missel  Thrush. —  Tardus  pilaris,  the  Fieldfare. — 
Tardus  musicus,  the  Throstle,  or  Song  Thrush. —  Tardus 
poli,glottus,  the  Mocking  liird. —  Turdu-s  torquatus,  the 
Ring-Ouzel,  or  the  Rock-Ouzel. 

TU'RFA  (Min.)  Turf;  a  species  of  mineral  substance,  of 
the  Injiamniahlc  Order,  found  commonly  on  moors  and 
heaths,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  generally  in 
deeper  layers  than  others  of  its  kind.  It  is  composed  of 
the  radicles  of  heatli  or  moss,  Sec.  intermingled  with  earth. 

TU'RI.'>  (Bot.)  the  extreme  twig,  or  young  shoot  of  a  tree. 

TU'RKEY  (Orn.)  a  well-known  domestic  bird,  the  Meleagris 
of  Linnaeus,  the  jouug  of  which  are  exceedingly  tender, 
and  difficult  to  rear.  The  cock  is  very  irascible,  and  when 
angry  struts  with  an  inflated  breast,  expanded  tail,  and  re- 
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'      laxed  frontal  caruncle,  making  a  singular  inward  noise,  and 
agitating  its  whole  body. 
rURKEY-WHEAT  (Bot.)    a  species  of  the  Zea  of  Lin- 

naeus. 
rURK'S-CAP  (Bot.)  the  Lilium  nmrtagon  of  Linnaeus. 
rU'RMERlC   (Bot.)  the  root  of  the  Cureuma  of  Linnaeus, 
which  is  imported  in  a  dried  state   from  the   East  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  a  rather  fragrant  odour,  and 
a  bitterish  slightly  acrid  taste.     It  is  much  used  as  a  dyeing 
drug,  and  furnishes  a  chemical  test  of  the  presence  of  un- 
combined  alkalies. 
rU'RMA  (.J«/.)  a  troop  of  cavalry  among  the  Romans:  Varro 
supposes  the  word   to  have   been  originally  written  terma, 
from  tres,  three,  because  they  were  taken  from  the  three 
tribes  of  Romulus.     There  were  ten  turmaein  every  legion, 
and  three  dccuria;  in   every  turma.      Varro  dc  Lino.   Lai. 
1.  4,   c.  16;  Fest.   de    Verb.   Signif.;    Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom. 
apud  Grrsv.  Tlies.  Antiq.  Roman,  toni.  xi. 

TLJRX  [Laxi:)  the  county  court,  or  the  sheri6F's  court,  where 
the  sheriff  is  judge :  it  is  kept  every  year,  after  Easter  and 
Michaelmas;  but  peers  of  the  realm,  clergymen,  and  such 
as  have  hundreds  of  their  own,  are  exempted  from  at- 
tendance. 

Tuax  (Mcch.)  a  term  among  watchmakers  denoting  the  en- 
tire revolution  of  a  wheel. 

TuiiN'  (Mu.i.)  an  embellishment  formed  of  apogiatures,  con- 
sisting of  the  note  on  wiiich  the  turn  is  made,  the  note 
above,  and  the  semitone  below. 

Turn  (Man.)  a  term  used  in  the  riding-school  by  the  n)aster 
when  he  directs  his  scholars  to  change  hands. 

TO  Turn  in  or  out  (Mar.)  is  said  of  sailors  who  either  get 
in,  or  leave  their  hammocks. 

TL'RXEP  (Bot.)  vide  Turnip. 

TUllXE'RA  (Bui.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pcntnndria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Chh.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five. — St.\m.  Jihiments  five;  anthers  acuminate. — Pist. 
germ  conical;  styles  \\vcce;  i//o-»ir;j- multirid V^v..  cap- 
sule ovate,  one-celled ;  receptacles  linear ;  seeds  nume- 
rous. 
Species.     The  species  are  annuals,  and  natives  of  Guiana. 

TU'RNERS,  Company  nf  (Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1603.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are 
"  Sa/ilc,  a  catherine-wheel  or,"  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

TURXE'  I'U.M  (Law)  a  duty  paid  to  the  sheriff 
for  holding  his  turn,  or  court. 

TU'RMXG  (Mech.)  the  art  of  manufacturing  various  utensils 
in  wood  and  metal  by  means  of  a  lathe,  called  the  turnin"-- 
latlie. 

TU'RXiP  (Bot.)  a  well-known  vegetable,  a  variety  of  the 
Brassica  rapa  of  Linnaeus. 

TU'RXOVER  (Mil.)  a  piece  of  white  linen  which  used  to 
be  w  orn  by  the  cavalry  over  their  stocks. 

TU'RNO  VICE-CO'MI  rC.M  (La-.v)  a  writ  for  those  wlio  are 
called  out  of  their  own  hundred  into  the  sheriff's  turn,  or 
court. 

TU'RXPIKE  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  cheval  de  frize  which  is  planted 
in  a  gap  or  at  a  breach  to  impede  the  progress  of  an 
enemy. 

TU'RXSOLE  (Bot.)  the  Croton  tinctorum  of  Linna-ns,  a 
plant  so  called  because  it  turns  its  flowers  to  the  sun. 

TU'RXSPIT  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  dog  with  very  short  legs  and 
long  body  employed  before  the  invention  of  Jacks  to  turn 
the  spit  by  means  of  a  wheel. 

TU'RXSTOXE  (Orn.)  another  name  for  the  Sea-Dottrel. 

TU'RPEXTIXE  (Chem.)  a  substance  which  is  classed  by 
chemists  among  the  resins,  and  varies  mostly  according  to 
the  tree  from  which  it  is  procured,  as  the  Common  Tur- 
pentine from  the  Terebintltiua  communis  of  Linna;us  ;  tiie 
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Venice  Turpentine  from  the  PInus  larLz  ;  the  Chiam  Tur- 
pentiiiL'  from  tlic  I'islacici  trrebint/iu.':,  S(C. 

TURPE'THUM  (Bot.)  the  Comolvulux  tm-pdhum  of  Linnvc^t?. 

TURRyE'A  (Dot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandrin, 
Order  1  Monogijiua. 

Generic  Character.  Cav.  perianth  one-leaved. — Coii.pelals 
five.  —  Stam.  Jilaments  ten;  «H//ifrs  subovate. —  Pisx. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  thickish.  —  Peii. 
capsule  roundish  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  evergreens,  and  natives  of  the 
East  Indies. 

TURRIS  (.-Int.)  a  tower,  which  was  a  moveable  machine 
used  in  besieging  towns,  &c. ;  also  a  term  for  the  parti- 
cular manner  of  drawing  up  an  army  in  the  form  of  a 
tower.      I'eget.  1.4,  c.  17  ;  Lips,  de  j]lil.  Roman.  Sj-c. 

TU'RRITIS  [But.)  Tower-mustard,  or  Tower-wort,  a  genus 
of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the  Arabis. 

TU'R  1  LE  (ZikJ.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Tcsiudo  in  the 
Linnean  system. 

TURTLE-DOVE  (0;».)  a  kind  of  dove  noted  for  its  gentle- 
ness and  kind  disposition. 

TURU'KDA  (Surg.)  a  tent  or  suppositary. 

TU'S.'VL  (B/,l.)  the  Fr/lillaiia  inipcrialis  of  Linnrcus. 

TU'SCAN  Order  (.-Irchit.)  one  of  the  architectural  orders,  so 
called  from  Tuscany,  the  place  where  it  was  invented, 
[vide  .Arcliileclure,  and  Plate  No.  I.  II.  (10,  11)] 

TUSHES  (Vtt.)  or  Tusks,  the  great  teeth  that  stand  out  in 
a  boar's  mouth;  also  the  four  large  teeth  of  a  horse. 

TUSK  (Carpcitt.)  a  level  shoulder  made  to  strengthen  the 
tenon  of  a  joist,  which  is  let  into  the  girder. 

TU'SKED  (thr.)  an  epithet  for  an  animal  whose  tusks  are 
of  a  different  tincture  from  tiie  body. 

TUSSiLA'GO  (B,)t.)  e-iyjt.',  a  plant  so  called  because  it  as- 
suages, ii>./:,^",  tussis,  a  cough.  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  126;  Plin. 
1.  20,  c.  6. 

Tussii.AGO  (Bui.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sijngenesia, 
Order  2  Poli/gamia  superjhia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  cylindrical. — Con.  com- 
pound  various ;  proper,  of  the  Hermaphrodites,  funnel- 
form  ;  of  the  Eemales,  llgulate,  or  none. — Stam.  in  the 
Hermaphrodites  ;_y?/rt)nf;;/4  five;  anther  cylindric. — Pisx. 
in  the  Hermaphrodites  and  Females,  ^'enn  short ;  slj/le 
filiform  ;  stij^tna  thickish. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  Tussibigo 
farfnra,  Pelnsites,  L'ngida,  Bechimn, sfu  Farfarn,  Common 
'Colt's-Foot.  —  'I'ussilngo  alha.  White  Colt's-Eoot,  or 
l?utter-Bur. —  Tussilago  pctasites.  Common  Butter-Bur, 
&c.  &c. 

TussiLA<-.o  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  of  the  Arnica, 
the  Cncnliii,  and  the  Scncciu. 

TU'SSIS  (.Vtr/.)acough. 

TU'Ti.'V  (Min)  Tutty;  a  grey  oxide  of  zinc,  generally 
formed  by  fusing  brass,  or  copper,  mixed  with  blende, 
when  it  is  incru.-iteil  in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnace. 

TU'TS.VN  (Bol.)  the  li://)cricnm  androsemiim,  a  perennial. 

TUT'I'O  (Mns.)  or  tntli,  all  together;  a  term  used  in  com- 
])osilioiis  of  sevi'ral  parts. 

TU'TTY  (.'.//-(.)   vide  Tnlia. 

TWAINNUHirS-CJU'SrONE  (/,r/tu)  one  who  had  slept 
two  nights  in  a  house,  and  who,  if  he  conmiitted  any  of- 
fence, was  himself  answerable  for  it ;  but  if  he  staid  longer, 
then  his  host,  and  not  lie,  was  answerable  for  his  be- 
haviour. 

TW.Ml'E  (Archaol.)  wood  grubbed  up  and  turned  into 
arable  land. 

TWEl.l'IU'NDl  (I.avi)  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Sa.xiiii  government,  who  were  assessed  at  one  thousand  two 
hundred  shillings  ;  if  any  injury  were  d<me  to  such  per- 
sons, satisfaction  was  to  be  made  according  to  their  worth. 
U.AlJ.c.VZ,  13. 
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TWI'BIL  [Carpcnt.)   an  instrument  for  making  mortoise- 

holes. 
TWINE  (Mcch.)  a  sort  of  strong  twisted  thread. 
TWIST  (Man.)  the  inside  or  flat  part  of  a  man's  thigh,  upon 

which  every  true  horseman  rests  on  horseback. 
Twist  (  Carpent.)  another  name  for  a  girder. 
TWYHl'NDI   (Lnxii)  the  lower  order  of  Saxons,  assessed  at 

two  hundred  shillings.     LI.  Alf.  c.  12,  apnd  Brompt. 
TWITCH-GRASS  (Bnt.)  y\Ae  Couch-grass. 
T\\'ITE  (Orn.)  the  Friiigilla  montium,  a  sort  of  Finch. 
TYE  (Mus.)  a  curve  line  between  two  notes,  which  so  bends 

them  that  the  two  form  but  one  note  of  the  length  of  both. 

[vide  Music'\ 
TYLO'SIS  (Med.)  an  induration,  or  callus,  of  the  margin  of 

the  eye-lids. 
TYMBORI'LL.^  (Archo'ol.)  a  tumbrill,  or  ducking-stool. 
TY'.MPAN  (Archit.)  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  frontons, 

or  pediments,  which  is  enclosed  between  the  cornices. — 

Tijmpan  oj' an  arch,  the  triangular  space,   or  table,   in  the 

corners,  or  sides,  of  the  arch. 
Ty.MP.\N  (Carpent.)  is  applied  to  the  pannels  of  doors  in  the 

same  sense. 
Tympan  (Pn'fii.)  a  frame  belonging  to  a  printing-press,  and 

covered  with  parchment,   on  which  every  sheet  is  placed, 

in  order  to  be  printed,     [vide  Printing"] 
Ty.mfan    (Mccli.)  a  kind  of  wheel  placed  round  an  axis  on 

the  top  of  which  are  two  levers,  or  staves,  for  turning  the 

axis  about  in  the  raising  of  weights. 
TY.MPANI'TES  (Med.)  tympany;  an  elastic  distension  of 

the  abdomen,  not   readily  jielding,  and   sounding  like  a 

drum,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
TY''MPANLIM   {.4nat.)  the  drum,  or  barrel,  in  which  are 

lodged  the  bones   of  the   ear,  namely,   the  four  ossicida 

auditus. 
TY''MPANY  (Med.)  vide  Ti/mpaniles. 

TYPE   (Print.)  pieces  of  metal   cut   or  cast   with   the  im- 
pression of  letters,  or  characters,  which   are  employed  ia 

printing,     [vide  Printing] 
TY'PHA  (Bot.)  Tu^>,,  an  aquatic  plant  mentioned  by  Theo- 

phrastus  and  others.     Theuphrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.1,  c.8; 

Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  133. 
Typiia,  in  the  Linnean  .fi/stem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21 

Monoecid,  Order  3  Triandria, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  common.  CoR.  none.  *— 
Stam.  in  the  IMales,^7nH(f«/.j  three;  anthers  oblong.—* 
PisT.  in  the  Females,  germ  ovate  ;  stj/le  awl-shapedj 
stigma  capillary,  permanent. 

Species.      The  species  are  perennials,  as — Tj/pha  latijolia, 
(jreat  Cat's  Tail,  or  Reed-Mace,  &c. 
TY'PHO'DES  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  continual  burning  fever, 

as  it  were  from  an  inflannnation  of  the  bowels. 
TYPHOMA'NIA  (Med.)  from  ruipu,,  to  burn,  and ,«-«;«,  mad- 
ness ;  a  complication  of  phrenzy  and  lethargy  with  fever. 
TYPHUS  (Med.)  from  n-ff'^.  •>  stupor;  a  species  of  continued 

fever  characterized   by  great   elebility,  a  tendency  in  the 

fluids  to  putrefaction,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever. 
TYPO'GRAPHY    (Print.)   from   tu-cc,  type,  and  -/f«?''»',  to 

write;  the   art  of  printing,  or  a  description  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  type  in  the  formation  of  books. 
T\'R   (C/icm.)   the  name  of  the  fifth  month  in  the  Ethiopian 

year,  commencing  on  the  25th  of  December  in  the  Julian 

calendar. 
TYTU  A'SIS  (Mrd.)  a  species  of  leprosy  in  which  the  skin  may 

be  easily  withdrawn  from  the  flesh. 
TY'RO'SIS  (Med.)  from  TVfiu,  to  coagulate;  a  disorder  in  the 

stomach  occasioned  by  the  curdling  of  milk  in  it. 
TY'SHAS   (('liron.)   the  name  of  tiie   fourth   month  in  the 

Ethiopian  year,  commencing  on  the  27th  of  November  of 

the  Julian  year. 
TYl'II  ES  (Z-aui)  viilc  7VMfs  .    - 
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V.  (.hit.)  stood  for  Valerius,  &c.    [vide  AMrcviat ions']    V.  as 
a  number  stood  for  5,   tvhicli  value  it  still  retains;  with  a 
dash  over  it  thus  v  it  denoted  5000.     [vide  Sotcttion'] 
'V.   {Lav:)  vide  Abbrevic.tions. 
V.  (Gram.)  vide  Abbrcvinlinns. 
V.  (Mits)  an  abbreviation  for  violin. 

VA   (Mus.)  Italian  for  "  go  on,"  as  va  crescendo,  go  on  in- 
creasing. 
VA'CANT  Companies  (Mil.)    companies  to  the  permanent 
command  of  which  no  person  is  appointed  for  the  time 
being. 
VACA'RIA  (Archceol.)  a  void  place,  or  waste  ground. 
'VACA'TIO  mililiiv  (Ant.)  exemption  from  military  service, 
which,  among  the  Romans,  was  fixed  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five. 
\  ACA'TION  (Z-«iu)  vacatio ;  all  the  interval  between  the 
end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning  of  another.     In  the 
Civil  Law   it   is  the  time  from   the  death  of  a  bishop,  or 
other  spiritual  person,  till  the  bishopric  or  dignity  is  sup- 
plied with  another. 
VACATU'RA  (Laxv)  a  vacation,  as  it  is  understood  by  Ci- 
vilians. 
VACA'RI.\  (Archerol.)  a  Cowhouse,  or  a  place  to  keep  cows. 
VACCINATION   (Med.)   the    insertion  of   the  matter   to 

produce  the  cow-pox,  technically  called  J'ariola  vaccinia. 
VACCrNIUM  (Bot.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  plant  called 
in  the  Greek  iaxi-.he,  from  which  a  dark  dye  was  pro- 
cured. Virg.  eclog.  2,  V.  18;  Plin.  1.  G,  c.  IS;  Sc/iol. 
Tlicncrit. 
Vaccinium,  in  tlie  Linnenn  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S 
Oclandria,  Order  1  JMonogi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cw..  perianth  very  small. — Coii.  one- 
petallcd. —  H'lWSf.Jilaments  eight;  anthers  two-horned. — 
VinT.germ  inferior;  i/^/e  simple ;  ii/^mn  obtuse. — Per. 
berry  globular;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as — J'accinium 
mi/rlil/ns,  J'accinia  myrtil/ns,  seu  Vitis,  Bilberry,  Blca- 
berry.  Whortleberry,  Black  Whorts. —  Vaccinium  idigi- 
nosum,  Great,  or  IMarsh  Bilberry,  or  Whortle-berrj'. — 
J'accinium  Vitis  adcea,  Red  Bilberry,  Whortle-berry, 
or  Cowberry.  —  J'accinium  oxycoccus,  seu  O.vycoccus, 
European  Cranberry,  &c.  Dod.Pe.mpt.;  Dauh.  Hid.; 
Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.;  S^-c. 
VA'CUI  Dies  (Med.)  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  those 

days  0!i  which  an  imperfect  or  a  bad  crisis  happened. 
VA'CUUM  (Phil.)  a  space  void  of  all  matter,  such  as  was 
generally  conceived  by  the  ancients  to  exist ;  the  existence 
of  which  has,  however,  been  disputed  by  the  moderns.  The 
ancients  distinguished  the  vacuum  Into  dispcrsuin  or  dissemi- 
7iatum,  i.  e.  small  void  spaces  interspersed  about  between  the 
panicles;  and  (7a'rv«i;oH,  a  larger  void  space  made  by  the 
meeting  together  of  the  several  interspersed  vacuities. — 
Turriccllium    J'acuuni,    that    made  in   the   barometer-tube 
between  the  upper  end  and  the  top  of  the  mercury. 
VADA'RI  aHquem  (Laiv)  a  term  in  the  civil  law  signifying  to 
oblige  one  to  give  security  for  his  appearance  in  court  on  a 
certain  day. 
VADE-MK'CUM  (Lit.)  i.e.  go  along  with  me;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  epitome  of  a  science  which  a  man  may  carry  in 
his  pocket. 
VADI  A'RE  duellum  (Laxv)  to  wage  a  combat. 
VADIMO'N'IUM  (Law)  a  bond,  or  pledge,  in  the  civil  law 
for  appearance  before  a  judge  on  a  certain  day. —  Vadimo- 
nium  def'erre,  to  make  a  default,  or  to  break  bail. 


VADIUM  ponere  (Laiv)  to  take  bail,  but  in  vadio  eiponere, 
signified  to  leave  any  thing  in  pledge,  and — l-'adium  mor' 
turim,  a  mortgage,      [vide  Mortgage}  —  Vadium  vivum,  a 
living  pledge,  as  when  a  man  borrows  a  sum  of  money  of 
another,  and  grants  him  an  estate,  as  of  201.  per  annum  to 
hold  until  the  rents  and  profits  shall  repay  the  sura  bor- 
rowed. 
VAGI'N'A   (Anat.)  or  vagina  uteri,  that  canal  which  leads 
from  the  external  orifice  to   the   uterus. —  J'agina  of  the 
Nerves,  the  outer  covering  of  the  nerves. —  J'an-ina  of  the 
Tendons,  a   membranous    sheath    consisting  of  a  cellular 
membrane  investing  the    tendons,  and  containing  an  unc- 
tuous juice. 
Vagina  (Bot.)  a  sheath,  or  membrane,  investing  a  stem. 
VAGINA'LES  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  twenty-seventh  order 

in  LinniEus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
VAGINALIS  Tunica    Testis  (.Inat.)  vide  Tunica. 
Vaginalis  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  Birds,   Order  Grallee,   having 
the  bill  strong  and  compressed ;  the  upper  mandible  covered 
with  a  moveable  horny  sheath,  from  which   it  derives  the 
Latin   name   of  vaginalis,  an:l  the   English  name  Sheath- 
bill.     This  bird  inhabits  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  feeds  on  shellfish  and  carcasses. 
VAGINANS  (Bot.)  sheathing,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
VAGIN.A'TUS  (Bot.)  sheathed,  or  furnished  with  a  sheath; 

an  epithet  for  a  stem. 
VA'GUM  Par  (Anat.)  vide  Par  and  Nervus. 
VA'HLIA  {Bt,t.)  a  plant,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
placed,  in  the  LInncan  system,  under  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digijnia. 
VAILS   (Cus.)  profits  that  arise  to  inferior  officers  and  ser- 
vants besides  their  salary  and  wages. 
VAIR   (Her.)  or  verry,  one  of  the  two  furrs,  so  called,  as 
is  supposed,  from  its  diverse 
or  manifold  figures,  which  re- 
present little  shields,  cups,  or 
bells,   as   in  Jig.    1 .      "  Vair 
azure  awl  argent;"  and,  when 
these  shields  are   so   ranged 
that   the  points   of  one  blue 
colour    immediately    touches 

another  of  the  same  colour,  it  is  called  coimtervair,  as  in 
f<r.  2. 
VALA'NTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 

Apnrine  and  the  Galium. 
VALE'NCES  (Mech.)  a  trough   by  which   the  water  runs 

from  the  pump  along  the  ship's  side  to  the  scupper-holes. 
VA'LENTINE'S  Day  (Ecc.)  a  festival  observed  in  the  Ro- 
niish  Church  on  the  14-th  of  February  in  honour  of  St. 
Valentine.  At  this  period,  which  is  the  opening  of  spring, 
lovers  made  presents,  or  sent  letters,  to  their  mistresses, 
which  were  called  valentines. 
VALENTI'NIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  eleventh 

century,  who  mingled  heathen  fables  with  Christianity. 
VALERIA'NA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  scarcely  any. — CoR.  tube  nectari- 
ferous  and   gibbous.  —  Stam.  _/j/c!)?/eH;i  mostly  three; 
anthers  roundish. — PisT.  germ   inferior;   style   infeiioi ; 
stigma  thickish. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus,  well  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Valerian,  are  mostly  perennials,  but  some 
few  are  annuals. 
VALESIll'ERI.A    (Lato)  the  proving  by  the  kindred  slain, 
one  on  the  father's  side,  and  the  other  on  the  mother's, 
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It  is   mentioned  in  Stat. 


that  a  man  was  a  Welshman. 
Wallis  12  Ed.  l,c.  4. 

VA'LET  (Ciii.)  vdleet,  or  vadelet,  a  name  formerly  given 
to  young  gentlemen  of  rank  and  family,  but  now  applied 
to  serving  men  of  low  degree. 

VALLA'1{1.S  Cornnn  (Ant.)  a  crown  of 
gold,  wliich  the  Roman  general  bestowed 
on  him  wiio  first  entered  the  enemy's  camp. 
It  was  formed  of  palisades  round  the  rim, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

Valla » IS  (IJnt.)   ihe  Fcr^itlnria  ^lalirn  of  htnmcus. 

VALLI.SNE'ltlA  (Bot.)  a"  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioccia 
Order  2  Diani/riii. 

Generic  Cliaraclcr.  Cal.  a  spathe.— CoR.  one-petalled 
— Stam.  in  the  males,  _^/n?»fn/.?  two ;  n«Mfr,?  simple. — 
PisT.  in  the  females,  germ  cylindrical ;  style  scarcely 
any;  fiigma  three-parted. —  Per.  cnpsule  cylindrical; 
seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  Vntlisneria  spirn/is,  Patnmogeton,  seu  J'allis- 
nernides,  is  an  aquatic  plant. 

VA'LLUM  [Ant.)  the  parapet  which  fortified  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Romans.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  agger, 
or  mound  of  earth  ;  and  the  sudcs,  or  stakes  that  were 
driven  into  the  ground  to  secure  and  strengthen  it.  Vnrro 
de  Re  Rii/:l.  1.  1,  c.  14- ;  Ilygin.  de  Castrciment.  ;  Liv.  1.  2,5, 
c.  .SG;  Plin.  1.  35,  c.  14;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  8;  Scliel.  in 
Hi/giii.  npud  Grirv.  Tlies.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  x.  <S:C. 

Vallum  (Anat.)  the  eye-brows. 

VA'LLUS  (Aunt.)  a  palisade  with  which  the  Romans  forti- 
fied their  entrenchments,      [vide  J'alltim] 

VA'LVA  (,4i!l.)  from  x'olvn,  to  fold  np  ;  a  valve,  or  thin 
transparent  membrane,  situated  within  certain  vessels,  as 
arteries,  veins,  &-c. ;  the  office  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
contents  from  flowing  back. 

Valva  (Piot.)  the  outer  coat,  shell,  or  covering  of  a  capsule 
or  other  pericarp ;  or  the  several  pieces  which  compose  it. 
If  a  pericarp  is  entire  it  is  said  to  be  ninvalve,  otherwise 
it  is  distinguished  into  bivalve,  trivnlve,  &c.  according  to 
the  number  of  divisions.  Also  the  leaflets  which  compose 
the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Grasses  goby  this  name. 

VALVE  (Mec/i.)  a  kind  of  lid  or  cover  to  a  tube  or  vessel 
contrived  to  open  one  way. 

Valve  (Cotic/i.)  the  jirincipal  piece  of  which  the  shell  is 
composed,  and  by  wliich  siiells  are  distinguished  into  uni- 
valve, bivalve,  and  viiiltivnlve.     [vide  Cmic/iolngt/'] 

VA'LVULA  (Anat.)  a  small  valve,  [^vidc  Semilannr  and  Tri- 
cuspides]  —  I'alvula  h'.iulactiii,  a  membranous  semilunar 
valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle  from  the  inferior 
'cenn  cava. —  Valvultc  ciinniventc;,  the  semilunar  folds  ibrmed 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intedinum,  duodenum,  and 
jejunum. 

VA'.MBU.ACED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  an  arm 
hahittd  in  armour. 

VA'.Ml'IUE  (/nal.)  an  animal  of  the  bat  species,  the  J'e.tper- 
tilid  .■.j'eclrum  of  Linnxus,  which  has  a  nose  resembling  a 
funnel. 

VA'MPLET  (Arehcenl.)  a  piece  of  steel,  formed  like  a  funnel, 
])IaeL(l  on  tilting  spears  just  before  the  hand  to  secure  it  ; 
it  was  made  to  l)e  taken  off  at  pleasure. 

VAMI'.S  (Cus.)  or  vampai/s,  a  sort  of  stocking  or  hose 
formerly  used,  which  came  up  only  to  the  ancles. 

VAN  (Mil )  the  front  of  an  army,  or  first  line.—  Van-guard, 
that  part  of  the  arm}'  which,  marches  in  front. 

V.\NE  (Mccli.)    or  Jiine,  a   device   erected   on   the   tops  of 
buildings  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Va.ses,   in    the    mathematical    and    philosnphicril    instru- 
ments, arc  sights  made  to  slide  and  move  upon  cross- 
staves,  fore-slaves,  quadrants,  \c. 

VA'N(iA  (ArchiCdI.)  a  spade  or  niiiltoek. 

VANOrE'KIA  (Ih)t.)  a  tree,  native  of  China,  which  re- 
sembles the  Cali'icarpa. 
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VAKI'LLA   (Bot.)  the  Epidendnim  of  Linnaeus. 
VA'NNET  (Her.)  a   French  heraldic  term  for  an  esealloo 
shell.  ' 

VANT.\'NEA   (Bnt.)  the  Z-emn/.v-aVi  of  Linnaeus. 
VA'POR   (Meteor.)  a  watery  exhalation  raised  up,  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  any  other  heat. 

VAPOR A'UIUM  (Med.)  a  decoction  of  herbs,  &c.  poured 
hot  into  a  vessel,  so  that  the  patient  sitting  over  it  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  tiie  fumes. 

VA'RI.VBLE  Quantities  (Flux.)  such  as  are  supposed  to  be 
continually  increasing  or  decreasing. 

VARIAME'NTO  (Mas.)  Italian  for  a  free  and  varied 
maimer;  a  term  sometimes  employed  in  music  books. 

VA'RI.\NCE  (Law)  a  change  of  condition  after  a  thing 
done;  an  alteration  of  sometliing  formerly  laid  in  plea. 

VARIA'TION  [Mas.)  a  term  applied  to  ornamented  repe- 
titions, in  which,  while  the  original  notes  and  harmony  are 
sustained,  the  passages  are  branched  out  in  flourishes. 

Variation  of  the  Compass  (Mar.)  the  deviation  of  the 
needle  in  the  mariner's  compass,  more  or  less  in  all  places, 
from  the  true  North,  which  is  otherwise  called  the  declina- 
tion.—  Variation  of  the  variation,  a  gradual  and  continual 
change  in  the  variation  observed  in  any  place,  by  which 
the  quantity  of  the  variation  is  found  to  be  ditl'erent  at 
different  times. 

Variation  of  the  Moon  (Astron.)  the  third  inequality  ob- 
served in  the  moon's  motion,  by  which,  when  out  of  her 
quadratures,  her  true  place  differs  from  her  place  twice 
equated. 

VARIAZIO'NE  (Mus.)  Italian  for  variation. 

VARICE'LLA   (Med.)    the  Chicken-pox,    a  genus   of  dis- 
eases, Class  Pi/rc.ria,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  in  Cullen's     I 
Nosology.  I 

VARICIEO'RMES  parastatce  (Anat.)  two  vessels  near  the     ' 
neck  of  the  bladder,  so   called  because  they  have  many 
contortions. 

VAKICOCE'LE  (Med.)  from  varix,  a  distended  vein,  and  j 
K>i>,yi,  a  tumour;  a  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  and  | 
spermatic  chord. 

VARICO'SU.M  Corpus  (Anat.)  the  contexture  or  network 
of  vessels  which  is  let  into  the  testicles. 

VARl'ETY  (Sat.)  a  term  applied  to  any  individual  plant 
or  animal  which  differs  from  the  other  species  in  some  in- 
cidental matter. 

V.\RrNC;.\   (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  F/fK.s  of  Linna['us. 

V^.ARI'OLA  (Med.)  the  contagious  disease,  which  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Small-pox,  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Pijrcxicc,  Order  E.eanthemala,  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
One  of  the  principal  species  of  this  disease  is  the  Variola 
x-accina.  which  is  produced  in  a  human  subject  by  inocula- 
tion of  the  vaccine  fluid,  or  the  matter  procured  from 
pustules  tiiat  break  out  on  the  teats  of  cows. 

VARIORU.M  Classics,  or  Editions  (Lit.)  editions  of  the 
(ireek  and  Roman  classics,  in  which  the  notes  of  ditlerent 
commentators  are  distinctly  inserted. 

VARi'.'-^.Sli  (Vet.)  the  same  as  the  Varix,  which  is  vulgarly 
called  a  Itlood  Spavin. 

VA'KIIIS  (.'Inat.)  a  name  given  to  the  cuboid  bone  from  its 
irregular  shape. 

VA'HIX  (Med.)  the  dilatation  of  a  vein  which  is  knoivn  by 
a  soft  tumour  on  a  vein  that  does  not  pulsate  ;  it  is  a  genus 
of  diseases,  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Tumores. 

VA'RLE'f  (Cus.)  a  corruption  of  the  word  xin/c/,  signifying 
a  gentleman's  waiting  man. 

VA'HNl.SH  (Mecli.)  a  compound  of  gums  and  other  ingre- 
dients for  setting  a  gloss  upon  furniture,  pictures,  Ac. 

VARMSII-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Rhus  vernix  of  Linmcus. 

VA'RVICL.S  (Archtrol.)  silver  rings  about  the  legs  of  a  h.wk 
having  the  owner's  name  upon  thein. 

\'A'UV'ELLED  [Her.)  another  name  i'or jessed. 

\.\S  d<ferens  (Anat.)  a   duct  wliich  arises  from   the  cpidi- 
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dymis,  and,  passing  through  the  inguinal  ring  in  the  sper- 
matic chord  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  terminates  in  the 

vescicula  scminnlis. 

VA'SA  hrevia  [Annt]  the  arteries  which  come  from  the 
spleen  and  run  along  the  large  arch  of  the  stomach  to  ihe 
diaphragm. —  I'asa  lactea,  tlie  lacteals.  [vide  Lacte<th']  — 
Vasa  defcreiilia,  vide  Viis.  DrJ'cicin. —  Vasa  Pncparanlia, 
the  spermatic  veins  and  arteries  which  go  to  the  testes  and 
the  epididymis. —  ]'asa  vorticosrt,  the  contorted  vessels  of 
the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye. 

V.\sA  {Hot.)  the  vessels  which  serve  to  support  the  life  of 
plants,  which  are  the  vasa  succifcra,  or  sap-vessels ;  utricuU, 
little  bags  usually  full  of  a  green  pulp,  which  serve  as  re- 
servoirs of  the  sap  ;  and  trackctv,  the  air-vessels,  which  are 
usually  of  a  larger  bore. 

VAiSE  \Hnrt.)  an  ornamental  urn,  ujuallv  decorated  with 
foliage,  reliefs,  &c. 

V.\sE  (Archil.)  an  ornament  above  the  coimice. 

VA'SS.'VL  (Laiv)  which  Spelman  derives  from  vas,  a  surety; 
one  who  holds  lands  of  another  by  homage,  ora  mean  service. 

V.ASSELE'KIA  (Arclutol.)  the  tenure  or  holding  by  vasselage. 

VA'STO  (Laii))  a  writ  against  tenants  for  term  of  life  and 
years,  who  commit  waste.     F.  N.  B.  53  ;  lleg.  Orig.  7"2. 

VA'STLIM  (Law)  a  waste  or  common  lying  open  to  all 
tenants  who  have  a  right  of  commoning. —  Vastuin  ForesUc 
vel  bosci,  that  part  of  a  forest  or  wood  where  the  under- 
wood was  so  destroyed  that  it  lav  in  a  manner  waste. 

VA'STUS  (Anal.)  the  name  of  two  muscles,  namel}',  the 
Vastus  cxternus  and  intcnius,  situated  on  the  outer  and 
inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

VATE'KIA  {But.)  a  tree  of  China,  of  which  little  is  known 
at  present. 

VA'V'ASOUR  (Her.)  a  name  for  a  nobleman  next  in  dignity 
to  a  baron. 

VAUDO'LS  (Mi/.)  a  species  of  light  troops  in  the  service  of 
Sardinia. 

VAULT  (Archit.)  a  general  name  for  any  arched  building, 
[vide  Arc/i] 

Vault  (Bot.)  vide  Fornix. 

VAU'ETED  (Bat.)  Jhniicntits,  an  epithet  for  flowers  arched  ! 
like  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  the  aconite  and  other  ringent 
flowers.  j 

VA'UNTL.W  (Sport.)  a  term  for  hounds  that  are  set  in  ' 
readiness,  where  a  chase  is  likely  to  pass,  and  are  cast  otFj 
before  the  rest  of  the  kennel  come  up. 

VA'W.MUKE  [Archcnil.)  an  outwork  which  serves  particu-  | 
larly  as  a  fence  against  an  enemy.  ! 

VA'Y\'ODE  (Piilit.)  or  Wai/xvodc,  a  prince  or  governor  of  a  ' 
province  in  Transylvania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia.  j 

U'BER   (Znol.)  the  dug  or  teat  of  a  beast.  | 

UBIQUITA'HIANS  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  the  Lutherans 
who  maintained  that  Christ's  body  was  everj'  where  as  well  \ 
as  his  divinity.  j 

Ij'D.\L  (Laxi')  another  name  for  allodial.  j 

VE.^'DER  (C/iroii.)  the  I5th  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tical year,      [vide  Chronolnrrt/']  i 

VEAL  Mnnri/  (Laii:)  a  rent  ])aid  by  tenants  of  the  manor  of' 
Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  to  their  lord,  instead  of  a  quantity  ' 
of  veal  formerly  given  in  kind. 

VE'CTLS  (.Mech.)  the  lever,  or  first  of  the  mechanic  powers,  l 
[vide  Mechanics']  j 

Wi'C'l'Oli  Radius  (Geom.)  y'lAe  Radius  Vector. 

Vector  Radius  (I  hi/.)  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  j 
offeree  in  any  curve  in  which  a  body  is  sujiposed  to  move 
by  a  centripetal  force  to  that  point  of  the  curve  where  the 
body  is  situated. 

VEDE'TTE  (Mil.)  a  sentinel  on  horseback  detached  from 
the  main  bod}-  of  the  army  to  discover  and  give  notice  of 
the  enemy's  design. 

TO  VEER  (Mar.)  to  cause  a  ship  to  change  her  course  from 
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one  board  to  another,  by  turning  her  stcrnto  windward. 
"  To  veer  and  haul,"  is  to  pull  a  rope  light  by  drawing  it 
in,  and  slackening  it  alternately,  till  the  body  to  which  it  is 
applied  acquires  an  additional  motion,  like  the  increased 
vibrations  of  a  pendulum.  "  The  wind  veers  and  hauls," 
implies  that  it  alters  its  direction. 

VE'GA  (A.ylron.)  or  IVega,  a  bright  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Lyra;  the  right  ascension 
of  which,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814,  was 
227°  "y  '.iii" ;  declination  .'!8"  36'  .51"  N. ;  annual  variation 
in  right  ascension  ;i()"  4"';  in  declination  2"  'J'". 

VE'GETABLE  (Bot.)  an  organic  body  destitute  of  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion,  hut  furnished  with  pores  and 
vessels,  by  the  help  of  which  it  draws  nourishment  from 
other  bodies.  The  primary  parts  of  a  vegetable  are  the 
root,  the  herb,  and  i\\e  fruci ificat inn. —  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
the  second  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  all  natural  bodies, 
comprehending  such  as  have  life,  but  are  destitute  of  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion.  Linna;us  distributes  vegetables  into 
three  tribes,  seven  families,  and  nine  nations,  in  his  Natural 
;\Ic;liod  ;  and  in  his  Artificial  Kystem  he  arranges  them 
under  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species,    [vide  Botany'] 

VEIL  (Bot.)  vide  Vali/ptra. 

VEIN  (Annt.)  in  Latin  vena,  from  venio,  to  come,  because 
the  blood  comes  or  returns  through  it;  a  name  for  the  long 
nicmbranovis  canals  which  continually  become  wider,  do 
not  jjulsate,  and  return  the  blood  irom  the  arteries  to  the 
heart.  All  veins  originate  from  tlie  extremities  of  arteries 
only  bv  anastomosis,  and  terminate  in  thejiuriclcs  of  the 
heart.  The  principal  veins  are  Voia  cava  superior,  which 
supplies  the  head,  breast,  and  upper  extremities,  &c. ; 
Vena  cava  infi-rior,  for  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  the  coronary  vein,  which  receives  the  blood  from 
the  coronary  arteries.  From  the  Vena  cava  superior 
branch,  the  Cephr:lic,  the  Basilic,  Median,  Sec.  ;  from  the 
]'ena  cava  inferior  branches  the  ]'cna  p'rria,  which  supplies 
the  liver,  digital,  and  sural  veins. 

VEL.\'G.'\  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Z,c/5Prw'ro(?j»(fli. 

VELE'ZIA  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,'  of  the  Natural  Order 
of  Cari/o]  Iiijtla. 

VE'LLfivS  (Aut.)  a  description  of  soldiers  in  tiie  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  young  soldiers  of  inferior  condition. 
They  were  so  called,  a  vnlando,  i.  e.  from  flying,  because 
they  acted  as  scouts,  and  hovered  before  the  army.  I'olijb. 
1.  6,  c.  19,  20;  Cics.  de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  '.i,  c.  Si  ;  Liv.  1.  ijS, 
c.  21  ;  Ammian.  1.  17  ;  Veget.  1.  .'3,  c.  ICI,  iSrc;  Lips,  dc  Mil. 
Rom. 

VF^'LL.V  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tclradj/namia, 
Order  1  Silictiljsa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cou. 
four-petalled. — Stam.  ji/aments  six;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  germ  ovate  ;  sli/lc  conic  ;  sfigina  simple.- — Pkr. 
silicic  globose  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  tw'o  species  are  the — J'ella  aiiiinn,  Xastur- 
tiiim,  seu  Eriica,  Annual-Vella  or  Cross-Rocket ;  and 
the  Vel/a  pscudoa/lisns,   Shrubby- Vella. 

VELLICA'TIONS  (Med.)  certain  convulsions  that  happen 
to  tiie  fibres  of  the  muscles. 

VE'LLU.M  (Cum.)  the  finest  sort  of  parchment  made  of 
calves  skin. 

VELO'CE   (Mas.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  quick. 

VELO'CITY  (Mech.)  that  afl'ectlon  of  motion  by  which  a 
movin"  body  passes  over  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  time. 

VELTRA'RIA  [Archecol.)  the  office  of  dog  leader  or 
courser,  who  was  called  veltrarius. 

VE'LVET  (Com.)  a  sort  of  fine  shagged  silk  manufiicture. 

VELVET-RUNNER  (Orn.)  the  name  of  a  bird  whose  fea- 
thers are  black  and  smooth  as  velvet. 

VE'LUM   quadraacsimale   (Archecol.)  hangings  drawn  before 
the  altar  in  Lent  as  a  token  of  mourning. 
3z 
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Velum  pendulum  palnti  (Anat.)  or  velum  palatitium,  the  soft 
part  of  the  palate  which  forms  two  arches. 

VE'NA  cava  (Aunt.)  the  largest  vein  in  the  body,  so  called 
from  its  great  cavit)'  or  hollow  space  :  it  is  distinguished 
into  the  superior  and  inferior,      [vide  leiia  and  Aiiatumi/] 

Vk.'sa  porta  (Aunt.)  or  I'eiitt  portanim,  the  great  vein  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  of  tlie  liver,  whicli  is  distinguished 
into  two  portions,  the  hepatic  and  abdominal. 

VE'N'.E  Lncteic  et  li/mplmliciE  (.-Jiii:t.)  the  lacteal  and  lym- 
phatic absorbents  formerly  so  called,     [vide  Lactcah,  ilvrc.] 

YEN"  ;;REAL  i)isense  (Med.)  vide  Gonorrhea,  Lues  venerea, 
and  Sffpliilis. 

VEX.VTIO  (Archccol.)  that  which  was  taken  in  hunting, 
whence  the  term  venison. 

VENDEE'  (Lniv)  the  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  sold. 

VENDI  I  K)'NI  e.vponas  (/.otu)  a  judicial  writ  commaiidljig 
the  sheriff  to  sell  goods,  which  by  order  he  had  taken  into 
Ills  Iiands,  fur  the  satisfying  a  judgment  given  in  the  King's 
writs.     Res;.  .Judic.  53. 

V'E'NUITOR  Regis  (Law)  i.  e.  the  King's  salesman,  or  the 
person  who  exposed  to  sale  goods  and  chattels  seized  or 
distrained  to  answer  any  debt  due  to  the  King. 

VEXEE'RINCi   (Cnrpcnt.)  a  sort  of  inlaid  work. 

VE'N'ER  Y  (.Arclutitt.)  veualura.  the  art  or  exercise  of  hunting 
wild  beasts,  which  are  called  beasts  of  venery. 

VENESE'CTION  (Surg.)  the  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose 
of  Ijli'cding. 

VEN  I'll  E_/?/c/«s  (Law)  a  writ  which  lies  for  the  summoning 
twelve  men  upon  the  jury  to  try  the  cause,  where  the  two 
parties  plead  and  come  to  issue. 

VENO'SUS  (But.)  veined  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

VENT  (Gunn.)  the  touch  hole,  or  opening  in  a  cannon, 
through  which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  that 
composes  the  charge. —  Veut-1'ield,  that  part  of  a  gun  or 
howitzer  between  the  breech  mouldings  and  the  a.-^tragal. — 
Vent-A.itragnl,  that  part  of  a  gun  or  howitzer  which  deter- 
nilpcs  the  vent-field. 

VE'NTER  (.4nat.)  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  large  cir- 
cumscribed cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdonicji  and 
thorax. 

Ventlr  (  Vet.)  one  of  the  four  stomachs  of  beas.ts  that  chew 
the  cud. 

Venter  (Law)  another  word  for  a  mother,  as  a  brother  by 
the  same  venter,   that  is,  by  the  same  mother. 

VENTE'SLMO  (Mns.)  Italian  for  twenty. 

VENTILA'GO  (Dot.)  a  climbing  shrub,  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  Rlinminis. 

VENTO'RIl^^I  (ArcJucnl.)  a  wind  fan  for  winnowing  corn. 

VENTRE-INSPICIE'NDO  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  search  of 
a  uonian  who  saith  that  she  is  with  child,  and  thereby 
witiiholdeth  him  w!io  is  next  heir  at  law. 

VK'Ni'RICLE  (Anal.)  a  name  given  to  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  brain. 

VENTRICO'SUS  (/?,,/.)  bellied,  or  swellljig  out  at  the  sides  ; 
an  epithet  fur  the  corolla,  as  in  Digitalis;  and  the  peri- 
anth,  as  in  ,  Lscnius. 

VENTRI'LOQUIST  (Nat)  a  person  who  speaks  inwardly, 
as  it  were,  from  his  belly,  after  the  niiumer  of  such  as  were 
possessed  with  an  evil  spirit. 

Vli'NTURl  Nl'>  (Cliem  )  a  powder  made  uf  fijie  gold  wire,  to 
be  strewed  upon  the  first  lajer,  or  vaini.shing  laid  in  japan- 

VENUE'  (Lcr.i-)  viciuclum,  i.  e.  the  vicinage  or  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  place  next  to  that  where  the  matter  in  trial  is 
supposed  to  have  happened,  and  from  which  the  jury  are 
to  come  to  try  the  cause.     /•'.  N.  li.  1 II!. 

VE'NU.S  (Ast'ron.)  one  of  the  inferior  planets,  but  the 
brightest  and,  to  appearance,  the  largest  of  all.  It  is 
marked  by  this  character   $  .     [vide  Asliouoniij,  and  I'lates 

No.  II.  VII.  (11.  v.))]  '  ; 
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Venus  (Chem.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  copper. 
VE'NUS'-COMB   (Hot.)  the   s'eandix  pecten  veneris  of  Lin- 
na:us,  an  annual — Venus'-I'ly-Trap,  the  Dio»a'«  niu.^c:pula, 
a  pereiniial. — Venus'-Louking-(ilass,  the  Campanula  specu' 
luni. — Venus'-Navel-Wort,  the  Cj/uoglo.isuni  lini folium, 
Venus  (Conc/i.)    a  genus  of  animals,    Class    Vermes,   Order 
Testacea,  having  a  bivalve  shell,  the  animal  of  which  is  a 
Tellnjs. 
VE'RAND.\  (Archil)  a  covering  of  houses  in  India,  which 
being  extended  beyond  the  main  pile  of  building,  by  means 
of  a  slanting  roof,  forms  external  rooms  or  passages. 
VERA'TRU.VI  (Dot.)  the  Latin  name  for  the  Hellebore  of 

the  Greeks.     Plin.  1.  2.5,  c.  5;   Aul.  Gell.  1.  17,  c.  15. 
VERATitUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23 
Poli/gamia,  Order  I  Monoeciu. 

Generic  Character  in  the  hermaphrodites  and  males.     Cal, 
none. —  Cor.  petals   six. — Siwyi.  Jilaments   six;    anthers 
quadrangular.  —  Pisr.    in    the    hermaphrodites,   germs 
three;  tti/les  scarcely   apparent;  iligmas  simple. — Per. 
capsules  three ;  seeds  many. 
Species.      The    species    are    perennials,   as    the  —  Vera- 
irum  album,  Hclleborus,  sen   Helleborum,  White-flowered 
Veralrum,    or    Vi'hite    Hellebore,    \c.     Dod.   Fempt. ; 
Chis.   Hist.;    Danh.    Hist.;   Ilanh.   I'in. ;    Grr.  Herb.; 
Park.  Thent.  Bat.  ;   Rail  Hist. 
VERB  (Gram.)  one  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  which  sig- 
nifies doing,  suffering,  or  being,   in   the  thing  or  person  to 
which  it  is  joined.     Verbs,  in   respect  to  their   form,  are 
distinguished  into,  active,  passive,  and  deponent  ;   in  respect 
to   their  sense,  into  transitive,  iidrnnsitivc  or  rieuter,  incep' 
live,  frequinl alive,  &c.     [vide  Grammar,  8lC.] 
VERBA'SCUM  (Dot.)  a  plant,  the  name  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  is  derived   from  the    Verbena.     Dioseor.  1.  4, 
c.  lot;   Plin.  1. '2.5,  c.  10. 
ViiUBAscuM,  in  the  Linnran  sylcm,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
5  Peutandria,  Order  1  Mouogijnin. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. —  Stam.  Jilaments  five;    anthers   roundish. — 
Pi  ST.  "crm  roundish;  slijletWii'orm;  sligi:ia  thickish. — Per. 
capsule  roundish  ;  receptacles  ovate  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.     The  species  are  mostly  biennials,  as   the — Vrr- 
bascum  thap^us,  sou  Thapsn^,  Great  IMullein. —  Verbascum 
luchnilis.     White    Mullein.  —  J'erbuicum    blallaria,    seu 
lilattaria.    Moth    Mullein,    I've.     J)(nl.   Pcmpt. ;    Dauh. 
Hist.;   Dauh.   Pin.;   Ger.    Her!).;   Park.    Wheat.  Dot.; 
Rail  Hist.  i^-c. 
Verbascum  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the 
Bnchnern,   the  Budlern,  the    Celsia,  the  l^hlomis,    and 
the  Primula. 
VEllBE'N.'V  (/?';<.)  a  coronary  plant  so  called,  according  to 
Pliny,  from   herba,  grass,  because  it   consisted  mostly  of 
herb  or  grass.     Plin.  I.  22,  c.  2. 
Verbena,  in  the  Linncan  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2 
Diandria,  Order  1  Mnnngi/nin. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  Jilanienls  two  or  four;  o;(//ic)-.v  curved 
in.— PisT.  ;;f)7H  four-cornered.  .s7y//c  simple  ;  stigma  ob- 
tuse.— Per.  very  slender;  .seedi  two  or  four. 
Species.     This  genus  of  plants,  well  known  in   English  by 
the  name  of  Vervain,  consists  of  shrubs  or  annuals. 
VERBE.Sl'NA   (Dot  )  a  genus  of  plants,  Class   19   Si/nge- 
nesia.  Order  2  Polygamia  superjlua. 

Generic    Character.      Cai,.   common  concave. — CoR.  com- 
pound nuWsxtc. — .Stam.   in  the  herm.-iphroi'iles,  y/AoHfH/s 
five;  anthers  cylindrical. — Pist.  in  the  hermaphrodites 
and     females,   genu    somewhat   oblong;    st^le    filiform; 
stigmas  two,  deflexed. 
Sjjeeii's.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubby. 
V I'Vl !  1)  !•:( ;  R  !•: .\ .S r,  ( Chem.)  01-  J 'rrdi:^  ris, an  inii)ure  sul)acetate 
of  copper,  prepared  by  slratitying  copper  plates  with  the 
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husks  of  grapes,  &c.  from  wlilch  an  inflorescence  arises 
that  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  after  being  dried  is  of 
a  green  colour,  with  a  shght  tint  of  blue,  which  is  used  in 
painting. 

VEKDE'LLO  [Mhi.)  a  sort  of  greenisli  marble,  used  as  a 
touclistone  for  trjing  gold,  and  other  metals. 

VE'KDEREll  [L'ik)  or  vcn/emr  ;  a  judicial  officer  of  the 
king's  forest,  whose  business  it  is  properly  to  look  to  the 
vert,  and  see  it  well  maintained,  &-c. 

VE'IIDICT  (Lav;)  i.  c.  vere  dictum,  a  true  report;  a  term 
applied  to  the  report  made  b}'  a  jury  on  the  case  that  is  of- 
fered for  their  decision.  The  verdict  is  said  to  be  <ieuernl 
when  given  generally  on  the  indictment,  and  special  if  given 
only  on  certain  facts. 

VE'RDITER  [Pnini.)  one  of  the  three  green  colours  used 
by  painters. 

VEUUOY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bordure 
charged  witii  vegetables,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample; "  He  beareth  nrgeiit  a.  fesse  crLiiLlle 
belween  three  lions'  heads,  erased  gules  within 
a  bordure  of  the  last  verdoy  of  six  flower-de- 
luces  of  the  first." 

VE'UEBOT  {.-hrlurol.)  a  packet  boat. 

VERE'CTU-M  {Arc/urol.)  fallow  ground. 

VERGE  (Z-nu)  a  rod  or  stick  whereby  a  man  is  admitted  te- 
nant to  a  lord  of  a  manor. —  l'e)\-;e  af  the  forest,  the  extent 
or  compass  of  the  king's  court,  which  bounds  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  lord  high  steward  of  the  household,  and  seems 
to  have  been  twelve  miles  about.  Hint.  13  R.  2,  c.  3  ; 
Britt.  68  ;  F.  N.  B.  2t-. 

Verge  (MccIi.)  the  spindle  of  the  balance  of  a  watch. 

VE'RGER  {Lnic)  x'erc;alor;  a  name  given  to  those  who  carry 
the  white  wand  before  the  judge.     Flct.  1.  2,  c.  38. 

VERILAY  (Mus.)  a  kind  of  rural  ballad  or  song. 

VE'RJUICE  (Cook.)  the  juice  of  sour  or  unripe  grapes. 

VE'RMES  (Ent.)  Worms;  a  class  of  animals  which,  in  the 
Linnean  system,  are  separated  from  the  insects,  though 
they  have  been  commonly  reckoned  of  that  description,  and 
have  been  classed  throughout  this  work  under  the  head  of 
Entomology.  This  Class  comprehends  five  Orders,  namely, 
Intestinn,  Molluscn,  Testacen,  Znophjjla,  and  Infusoria. 
[vide  Animal  Kiugdom'] 

VERMICE'LLl  (Cook)  an  Italian  dish  made  of  very  small 
thin  slips  of  paste,  like  small  worms,  which  are  put  into 
pottage  or  soup. 

VERMICUL.A'RES  (Anat.)  certain  muscles  of  the  body,  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  worms  in  their  form. 

VERMICULA'KIS  (Hot.)  the  Sedum  acre  of  Linna;us. 

VERMICUL.-V'TIO  (Med.)  a  griping  pain  in  the  intestines. 

VERMIFO'RMIS  processus  (Aunt.)  the  substance  which 
unites  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  like  a  ring, 
forming  a  process. 

VE'R.MIFUGE  (Med.)  a  medicine  which  expels  worms. 

VERMI'LLIGN  (Chem.)  vide  Cinnabar. 

VERNA'TiO  (Bot.)  vide  Foliatio. 

VE'RNIX  (But.)  the  Rims  remix  of  Linnaeus,  that  3ields  a 
gum  from  which  varnish  is  made. 

VERNO'NIA  [Bot.)  another  name  for  the  genus  Serratula. 

VERO'NICA  (Kcc.)  a  handkerchief  on  which  the  face  of 
our  Saviour,  as  he  was  leading  to  the  cress,  is  said  to  be  re- 
presented, which  is  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  Romish 
church,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  our  Saviour's  handker- 
chief which  he  used  on  that  occasion. 

Veronica  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/iiia. 

Generic   Chnrncter.       Cal.  perianth    four-parted. — CoR. 

one-petalled. — Stam.  f  laments  two  ;    anthers  oblong. — 

PisT.  germ   compressed;    j?yfe  filiform ;  stigma   simple. 

— Per.  capsule  ohcordate  ;  .sfer/.s  numerous. 

Species.     The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the —  Vera- 
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nica  officinalis.  Common  Speedwell. —  Veronica  maritima, 
seu  Lysimachia,  Sea  Speedwell. —  Veronica  Alpine,  seu 
Tcucrium,  Alpine  Speedwell.  —  Veronica  Beccabungn, 
Beccahurga,  Anngatli',  Sinm,  seu  Sio)i,  Broad-kaved 
Brooklime,  or  Water  Speedwell.- — J'eroiiicn  chnmccdrijs, 
seu  Chamccdrys,  Germander  .Speedwell.  —  Veronica 
agreslis,  seu  Al.<ine,  Procumbent  Speedwell.  Dod. 
I'cmpt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bank.  Hist  ;  Bnuh.  I'in.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botav.;  Raii  Hist.  S;c. 
Veronica  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the 
Antirrhinum ;  the  Capraria  ;  the  Mentha ;  and  the 
Sc'iparia, 
VE'RRKL  (Mcch.)  or  Ferrel,   Ferrula,  a  little  brass  or  iron 

ring  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  cane  or  walking  .stick. 
VERRICULA'RIS  tunica   (Anat.)   vide  Amphiblc.'^troides. 
VER RU'C A  (.Med.)  a  wart. 
VERRUCO'SL'S  (Bot.)  verrucose  or  warted,  an  epithet  for 

a  capsule. 
VE'RRY  (ficr.)  vide  Vairy. 
VERS.\'TIL1S   (Bot.)  an    epithet   for  an    anther    which    is 

placed  on  the  side  of  a  filament. 
VERSED  SINE  (M.ilh.)   vide  Sine. 
VERST  (Com.)  a  Russian  measure  of  distance,  etpial  to  three 

quarters  of  a  mile. 

VERT    (Laxv)    verd,    from   the   Latin   viridis,  green;  every 

thing  within  a  forest   that  l)cars  a  green  leaf,  which  may 

serve  as  a  cover  for  deer,  but  especially  great  and  thick 

coverts.     ]\Ianwood   divides   it  into  Overt  Vert,  otherwise 

called  Ilaut-boys  or  High-wood;    Nether  Vert,  Sub-boys 

or  Low-wood;  and  Special  Vert,  or  trees  bearing  fruit  to 

feed  deer.     ^lanxv.  For.  Larvs. 

Veut  (Her.)  the  colour  of  green,  represented  ~ji 

from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base,   as  ) 

in  the  annexed  figure.  \ 

VE'RTAGUS     (.frchceol.)    a   hound    that    will 

hunt  by  himself  \ 

VE'RTEBR/E  (Anal.)  the  irregular  bones  which    '"^^^^"^"^ 
compose   the  spine,  the  upper  of  which  are 
called  the //He,   and  the  other  \.h.e  fohe,  vertebra;,     [vide 

Rih.q 

VlJl  FEBRA'LES  (Anat.)  a  pair  of  muscles  which  serve  to 
move  the  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

VE'RTEX  (Math.)  the  top  of  any  line  or  figure  ;  thus  the 
vertex  of  a  triangle  is  the  angle  opposite  to  the  base ; 
the  -certex  of  a  curve  the  extremity  of  the  axis  or  dia- 
meter. 

Vertex  of  a  glass  (Opt.)  the  same  as  its  pole. 

Vertex  of  the  heavens  (A.stron.)  the  same  as  the  zenith. 

Vertex  (Anat.)  the  crown  of  the  head. 

VE'RTIC.\L  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  the 
vertex,  as  vertical  angles,  <S:c.  [vide  Angle] — Vertical 
Line,  a  line  drawn  on  the  vertical  plane. —  Vertical  Plane, 
a  plane  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone. 

Vertical  (Astron.)  an  epithet  for  a  star,  &c.  when  it  is  in 
the  zenith  of  any  place. —  J'erticnl  circle,  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere,  passing  through  the  Zenith  and  Nadir.  Qvide 
Astronomy,  Plate  No.  L  (13)] — Vertical  nf  the  Sun,  the 
vertical  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sun  at  any 
moment  of  time. 

A'ertical  Line  (Dial.)  a  line  in  any  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

VERTl'CITY  (Miu.)  that  property  of  the  magnet  or  nf  a 
needle  touched  with  it,  by  v.hich  it  directs  itself  to  some 
l)articular  point,  as  its  pole. 

VERTICILL.VT-E  (Bot.)  the  fifty-eighth  Order  of  Lin- 
naeus' Fragments,  comprehending  verticillate  flowers. 

VERTICILLA'TUS  (Bot.)  verticillate,  an  epithet  for  flowers 
growing  to  a  whorl. 

VERTICl'LLUS  (Bot.)  from  vcrto,  to  turn  ;  a  whorl  or  sort 
of  inflorescence,  made  up  of  many  subsessile  flowers  sur- 
3  z2 
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rounding  the  stem  in  a  ring,  as  Mentha,  Piilegiunt,  Mar- 
rubinm,    S:c.  [vide  Rotiiini,  Plate  No.  I,  II.  (21,  22)] 
VERTrGO  (Med.)  a  gidiiiness. 

VE'RTlLLAUIi  (.In/ucul.)  a  preparing  of  ground   to  re- 
ceive its  seed. 
VE'll\'AIN     {-Oof.)    the     Verbena    of     Linnxus.  —  \'ervain- 

Mallow,  the  Muhn  nlcea,  a  perennial. 
VE'RVKLS   {Her.)  vide  Varveh. 
^'l•yRVISE  (Archcvol.)  a  kind  of  cloth  mentioned  in  Stat.  1, 

Rich.'.',,  c.S. 
VERU'TU.M  {Hot.)  the  Centaurea  Vcrtitmn  of  Linnaeus. 
VERY  Lorr/ and  Vertj  Tenant   {Law)    i.e.    immediate  lord 

and  tenant  one  to  another. 
VESA'Nl-'K  [Med.)  the  fourth  Order  in  the  Class  Neuroses 

of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
VE'SICA  {Anat.)  a  bladder,  as  ve.uca/elli.<:,  the  gall  bladder; 

ve.':/ca  urinaria,  the  urinary  bladder. 
Vesic.v  distiliitoria  (Chem.)  a  large  copper  vessel   tinned  in 

the  inside,  and  used  in  distilling  ardent  spirits,  &c. 
VESICA'RIA   (Hot.)  the  Ali/ssnni  vesicaria  of  Linnaeus. 
VE'SICATORIES    (Med.)  medicines   which  serve  to  raise 

blisters. 
VE'SICLE  (Med.)  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a 

trans|)areiit  watery  fluid. 
A'ESI'CUL.'V     {Aiiiit.)    vide     Vesica. —  Vesicuhe    pulmnnnles, 
the    air   cells    which    compose    the    greatest   part    of  the 
lungs. —  Ve.iicula:     seminales,     two     membranous     recep- 
tacles, situated  on   the   back   part   of  the   bladder  above 
its   neck,    which    receive    the    semen   from   the   vasa  di/- 
Jercntia. 
VESHK'NGA  (Bol.)  a  species  of  the  .■//;:oo«. 
VE'SPA  {Ent.)  the  Wasp,  a  genus  of  Insects,  of  the  Ily- 
7ncnoptcroiis  Ordi:r,  having  the  mouth  horny;  Jielers  four, 
unequal;  antenme  filiform;    bodt/   glabrous;    upper  ii:ings 
folded  in  each  sex ;  sting  pungent,  concealed  in  the  abdo- 
men. 
VE'SPERS    (Ecc.)    the   evening   songs    or    prayers   in    the 

Romish  church. 
Vespers     Sicilian     {Polil.)    the    general    massacre   of  the 
French    by   the    Sicilians    in    1582,    while    they   were    at 
vespers. 
VESFERTI'LIO   {Zoo!.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Cla.ss  vHajh- 
vialia.  Order   Primates,   having  the   teeth   all   erect ;  /ore 
feet  palmate,  and  formed  for  flying  by   means  of  a  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the   body.     'J'his  genus  of  animals 
conipreheiuls  the  Hat  and  the  Vampire. 
VE'Sl'ER  I  INE  (A.stro)i.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  which  sets 

after  the  sun. 
VESPERU'GO  (Astron.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  Venus. 
VESSEL  [Anat.)  vide  Vas. 
Ve.ssel  {Hot.)  vide  Va.t. 
VESSi'CiNON    {]'et.)    or   vession,    a   kind    of  windgall   or 

swelling  in  horses. 
TO  VEST  (Law)  to  infeoff,  to  put  in  full  possession  of  lands 

and  tenements. 
VE'STA    (Aslrnn.)    one    of  the    newly  discovered   planets, 

marked  thus  [?\.      [vide  .-l.strnnnmi/'] 
VESTA'LES   {Ant.)  Vestal  virgins,  a  sort  of  priestesses  to 
the  goddess  Vesta ;  to   whom   was   committed  the  care  of 
the  vestal  fire.     Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  2,  c.  12  ;  Dionys.  1.  2;  Liv. 
1.  1,  c.  :i;   Plat,  in  Num. 
VESTIA'itlU.^I   (E.cc.)  a  place  in  a  monastery  where  the 

clothes  of  the  monks  were  laid  up. 
VE'S'finiJLIC  (Eurt.)  that  space  or  covered  ground  which 

is  in  front  of  guard-houses. 
VES'IJ'IUJLL'.M    {Anat.)   signifies  literally  a  porch,  or  en- 
trance into  a  house,  but  is  applied  to  a  cavity  in  the  bone 
of  the  ear,  called  Ox  I'etrosum. 
VE'STUY  (Z,«tr)  a  place  adjoining  the  church  where  the 
vestments  of  the  minister  are   kept;  also   where  the   pa- 


rishioners  assemble,  or  ought  to  assemble,  for  the  discharge 
of  parochial  business;  whence  such  a  meeting  is  also  called 
a  vestry. —  Vcitrr/  clerli,  an  officer  who  is  appointed  to  at- 
tend all  vestries,  and  take  account  of  their  proceedings 

Vestry-keeper,  the  se.\ton,  whose  office  it  is  to  look  after 
the  vestry. 
VES'fU'R.\   {Archipol.)  a  crop  of  grass,   or  corn;  also  an 
allowance  from  the  products  of  the  earth,  in  part  of  salary 
to  an  officer,  or  servant,  for  their  livery,  or  vest. 
VE'STURE  (Law)  a  jiossession,  or  seisin  of  land;  also  the 

profits  arising  from  it. 
VETCH   {Dot.)  the  Vicia   of  Linnxus,   an   annual.  —  Bitter 
Vetch,  t\\c  UroLu.':,  a  perennial. — Chichling   Vetch,   the 
Lalhyrus  missijhiia  et  cicera. — Hatcliet-\'eteli,  the  C'oro- 
nil/a   securidacea,  an   annual  — Horse- \'etch,   Hippocrepis, 
an  aimual. — IVIilk  Vetch,  Astragalus,  a  perennial. 
VE'TCIILINC;  {Pot.)  the  Lalhi/rus  apliuca,  an  annual. 
VETERA'NUS   {Ant.)  a    name    given    to    those    soldiers 
among  the  Romans  who  had  served  twenty-five  stipendia, 
campaigns,   or  years,  after  which  they  were  exempt  from 
farther  service,  whence  the  modern  term  veteran  for  an  old 
experienced   soldier.     Liv.  1.  2,  c.  2;   Tacit.  Annal.  i.  1, 
c.  78  ;    .Sen'.  /;;  ,Z,';(.  1.  2,  v.  157  ;   Suidns. 
VE'TERINARY  All'l',  a  modern  term  for  what  is  vulgarly 
called  farriery,  or  the  art  of  managing  cattle,  and  curing 
their  diseases ;  whence  the  term  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and 
A'eterinarv  College,  <S.c. 
VETERl'NUS  (Med.)  a  lethargic  disease. 
VETl'TUM  NA.MIU.M  (Laiv)  an  unlawful  nam  or  distress. 
A^E'TO  {jliit.)  the  word  used  by  the  tribunes  to  signify  their 
disapprobation   of  any   measure  proposed  by  the  senate, 
[vide  '7V/iu««] 
VETTURl'NO  (Cus.)  a  guide  for  travellers  in  Italy. 
VEXILLA'KII  (Ant.)   the  standard-bearers,  or  bearers  of 

the  vexillum.     [vide  Militia] 
VEXI'LLUM  {.lilt.)  the  banner  used  by  the  Romans,  [vide 

Militia] 
Vi:xiLLUM   (Dot.)  the  standard,  or  banner ;  a  name  given  to 
the  superior  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,     [vide  Bo- 
tany,  Plate  No.  VH.  MIL  (27,  28)  ] 
V.  G.  (Gram.)  an  abbreviation  i'or  vcrbi gratia,  i.e.  for  in- 
stance, or  for  example. 
VI  et  armis  {Law)  i.e.  by  force   and  arms;  terms   used   in 
the  old  form  of  an  indictment  to  denote  the  charge  of  a 
forcible  and  violent  commi.>sion  of  trespass. 
\T'.\  (Ant.)  the  name  of  a  road  among  the  Romans,  in  the 
construction  of  which   they  excelled  all  other  nations,  on 
account   of  the  incredible   labour  and  expense  bestowed 
upon  them. 
Via   combusia  (Astral.)  the   space    of  45   degrees   compre- 
hended within   the  second   half  of  Libra  and  the  whole 
sign  Scorpio,  by  reason  of  several  ill-boding  fixed  stars 
placed  in  it. 
Vi.v  combnsta  (Pahnis.)  the  line  of  Saturn  when  parted. — 
]'ia  laclea,  a  line  of  the  hand  running  from  that  which  is 
termed  rcslricta,  to  another  called  /(vrc/w. 
Via  laclea   {Aslrnn.)  the  white  circle  which  encompasses  the 
whole  firmament,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
stars.      [y\<\e  Astronomy,  Plate   No.  IV.  V.  (16,  17)J — Via 
S'./is,  the  Ecliptic. 
Via  regia  {Lniv)  the  King's  Highway,  or  the  public  road,  so 

called  because  it  is  under  his  special  protection. 
^TA'T1CU.M  (Ant.)  the  allowance,  or  provision,   made  by 
the  republic  for  such  of  its  officers,  or  magistrates,  as  tra- 
velled upon  the  business  of  the  state  into  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 
Viaticum  {Ecc.)  the  sacrament  in  the  Romish  Church. 
VI.\TO'RES  (Ant.)  a  general   name  for  all  the  officers  who 
attended  on   the   magistrates,  as  Liciors,  Acccnd,   Pra- 
concs,  I'yc. 


VIC 

VI'BEX  {Med.)  a  black  and  blue  spot  occasioned  by  a  flux 
of  blood. 

VIBKA'TION  {MecJi.)  another  name  for  oscillation. 

Vl'BllIO  {E)it.)  a  sort  of  worm  ihat  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  classed  under  the  Order  Iti/'usoria  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

VIBKI'SS;E  {Aunt.)  hairs  growing  in  the  nostrils. 

VIBL''RNUi\l  {Bot.)   a  plant  mentioned  by  ^'irgil,  which  he 
calls  lenliim,  i.  e.  flexible.  It  is  derived  from  vmcio,  to  bind,  i 
because  its  branches  were  fit  for  binding.  j 

ViBUHNU.M,  in  t/ie  Liinieaii  .si/i/t'wi,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  j 
Peiitaiidria,  Order  3  Trigijiiin.  \ 

Generic  Clinriicler.  Cal.  pcrianlli  five-parted. — Con.  one- 
petalled.  —  S  r.vM.  Jilmuntt.i  five,  awl-shaped  ;  nnlliers  \ 
roundish.  —  PlsT.  frcnn  inferior;  style  none;  stigmas^. 
three. — Per.  Lern/  roundish  ;  seei/i  bony. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  lhe—J'il>tirnu>n  tiiiiis,  i 
Tinns,  seu  Ltiitriti,  Laure!>tinus,  or  Laurestine. —  Vibur-  1 
vnm  lautaiia,  I'i/iurnuin,  seu  Lfinlana,  the  Wayfaring-  i 
Tree. —  Viburnum  opulus,  Upiilns,  seu  Sniiibucus,  the! 
\Vater  Elder. —  Viburnum  lavigatiim,  seu  Cassine,  Cas- 
sioberry-Bush. 

ViBURNU.M  is  also  the  name  of  the  Hijdrnnrrea  hotiensis. 

VrCAll  [Law)  ■ic.'iriu.i,  signifies  properly  one  that  acts  in 
another's  stead,  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  the  parson 
of  a  parish  where  the  tithes  are  impropriated. 

VrCAR-GENEU.\L  {Ecc.)  a  title  given  by  King  Hen.  VIII. 
to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  with  full  power  to 
regulate  all  aft'airs  of  the  church. — Grand  Vicar,  a  cardinal 
appointed  by  the  pope  to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  secular 
priests,  &c.  i 

VrCARAGE  {Lnxv)  the  spiritual  cure,  or  benefice  of  a  vicar.  [ 
—  Vicarage  endowed,  one  which  has   a  sufficient  mainte- ) 
nance  for   the  vicar  when  the  benefice  is  impropriated. — 
Vicarage  Teinds,  small  tithes  in  tlie  Scotch  Law  of  lambs,  j 
wool,  eggs,  &c.  ] 

VICA'liIAL  Tithes  {Law)  privy  or  .small  tithes.  • 

VIC.-V'KIO  delibernndo,  SfC.  {Law)  a  writ  that  lies  for  ai 
spiritual  person  imprisoned  upon  forfeiture  of  a  recogni- 
zance, &c.     lieg.  Orig.  14". 

VICE  (Mec/i.)  from  vis,  force,  an  instrument  used  by  smiths 
and  other  artificers  to  secure  a  piece  of  iron,  or  any  thing 
else,  while  they  are  working  upon  it. 

Vice,  among  glaziers,  is  an  instrument  with  two  wheels, 
made  use  of  in  drawing  lead  from  place  to  place. 

Vice  (Polit.)  from  the  Latin  vice,  in  place  of;  is  applied  to 
various  officurs,  to  denote  that  they  act  under  and  in  the 
place  of  others  who  are  their  superiors,  as  Vice-Admiral, 
Vicc-Chamberlain,  Sec. 

VICE-A'DMIHAL  {,^Jar.)  one  of  the  three  principal  officers 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  commands  the  second  squadron, 
[vide  Aiiniiral] 

VICE-CH.V.MBERLAIX  (Pulil.)  a  great  officer  at  court 
next  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who,  in  his  absence,  has 
the  control  and  command  of  all  officers  belonging  to  that 
part  of  the  King's  household  called  the  chamber. 

VlCE-CH.A.'NCELLOR  (Lmv)  an  officer  lately  appointed 
to  assist  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

VicE-cn.\xcELi,oK  (Ciis.)  the  head,  or  superior  officer  in 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  aiid  Cambridge,  who  per- 
forms the  active  duties  of  government  in  the  place  of  the 
Chancellor 

VICE-CONSTABLE  OF  ENGLAND  {PM.)  an  office 
mentioned  in  Pat.  ILdw.  4-. 

VICE-DO'MINUS  (Law)  a  viscount  or  sheriff.— IVcf-Do- 
minus  Episcnpi,  the  official  commissary,  or  vicar  general  of 
a  bishop. 

VICEGE'lvENT  (/.aw)  a  deputy  or  lieutenant.  Stat.'ii  Hen.S. 

VICEROY  (Polit.)  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  kingdom,  as 
.  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 


VI L 

VI'CIA  (Bot.)  a  vinciendo,  i.  e.  from  binding ;  a  plant  so 
called,  according  to  Varro,  because  it  has  tendrils  like  the 
vine,  by  which  it  binds  other  plants.      Varro  de  Ling.  Lot. 

ViciA,  in  the  Linnean  sijilem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4-  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cor. 
papillionaceous. — STAyi.Jtlanients  diadelphous  ;  anthers 
erect,  roundish.  —  Pist.  f^erm  linear  ;  style  filiform  ; 
stigma  obtuse. —  P.".n.  legume  long;  seeds  several. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — 
Vicia  satira,  Connnon  Vetch  or  Tare. —  J'icia  canescens. 
Hoary  Vetch. —  Vicia  /'aba,  the  Bean;  but  the  I'icin 
pi.^iforniis,  seu  Pismn  ,^i/lvcstre.  Pale-flowered  Vetch,  is 
a  perennial  ;  and  Vicia  biennis  is  a  biennial. 

Vicia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ervum  tetraspenuum,  &c. 

VI'CIS  et  venalis,  tS'c.  ( Laiv)  an  ancient  writ  against  the  mayor 
or  bailiff"  of  a  town,  &c.  for  not  keeping  the  streets,  &c. 
clean. 

VrcOUNT  (La-w)  vide  Viscount. 

VICTI.MA'RII  (Ant  )  officers  who  attended  the  priests  at 
the  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  slaying  the  victim,  and 
performing  all  offices  incident  thereto.  ]'al.  ?>ia.T.  1.  1, 
c.  1  ;  Liv.  I.  40,  c.  29 ;   Sue:.  Calig.  c.  32. 

\TC'rO'RlA  [.-int.)  victory  was  worshipped 
as  a  goddess  among  the  ancients,  and  is 
commonlv  represented  on  medals  with 
winijs,  as  in  the  annexed  Hffure. 

VICT'OUIA'LIS  {Bat.)  the  Allium  victorialis 
of  Linnaeus. 

VI'D.\.M  {Lan)  the  judge  of  a  bishop's  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

VOD.VRA   {Bot.)  the  Rhamnus  napeca  of  Linnseus. 

VIDUITA'TIS  Professio  (Archteul.)  a  solemn  profession  of 
living  in  a  state  of  chaste  widowhood,  which  was  formerly 
made  with  much  ceremonv  in  England. 

VI  ET  AR.MIS  (Lfiju)  vide  Vi. 

VIEW  (Law)  a  claim  made  by  the  tenant  for  the  jury  to 
see  the  land,  or  thing  claimed,  and  in  controversy.  Britt. 
c.  4.5;  F.  \.  B.  178. —  View  of  Frank-pledge,  the  ofiice 
of  the  sheriif,  who  has  to  look  to  the  King's  peace,  and  to 
see  that  every  man  be  in  some  pledge. 

View  (Sport)  the  print  of  the  feet  of  a  fallow  deer  on  the 
ground. 

View  of  a  place  (Mil.)  is  said  to  be  taken  when  the  general, 
accompanied  by  an  engineer,  reconnoitres  the  place  that 
is  to  be  besieged,  by  riding  round,  and  observing  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  to  hills, 
vallies,  Hic. 

VIE'WKRS  (Laxv)  those  who  are  sent  by  a  court  to  view- 
any  place  or  person  in  question  ;  as  to  the  situation  of  a 
place  where  a  fact  was  committed  ;  of  a  person  in  case  of 
sickness.  Sec. 

VIGI'LIA  (Ecc.)  from  vigilo,  to  watch;  the  vigil  or  eve 
immediately  preceding  a  Holy  Da)',  so  called  because 
Christians  used  to  fast,  watch,  and  pray. 

VIGI'LLE  (Ant.)  the  nightly  watch  which  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  perform  when  upon  duty.  The 
proper  vigiles  were  four  in  every  ninnipulus,  who  kept  guard 
for  three  hours,  and  were  then  relieved  by  others.  Polyb. 
1.  6,  c.  ;i3  ;    Veget.  1.  ?,,  c.  S. 

VIGI'LLE  Plautarum  (Bot.)  the  state  of  plants  when  their 
flowers  open  as  they  commonly  do  at  certain  hours  in  the 
day. 

VIGNE'TTE  (Print.)  a  frontispiece  to  a  book. 

VIGO'NE  (Com.)  a  sort  of  Spanish  wool. 

VIGORO'SO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  bold  as  applied  to  the  per- 
formance. 

VI  LA'ICA,  iS'f-  (Laxv)  a  writ  against  a  parson  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  laity,  holds  another  out  of  a  cliurch, 
vi  ct  arniis.     F.  A'.  B.  54;  New.  i\at.  Brev.  121. 


VIO 

VILL  (Lam)  a  term  sometimes  taken  for  a  manor,  and  some- 
times for  a  parish,  or  part  of  it.  Flel.  1.  6,  c.  51 ;  Fortes. 
de  St.  Aug.  c.  '2i.  —  I'il/a  regin,  a  title  given  to  tliose 
villages  where  the  Kings  of  England  had  their  royal 
seat. 

VI'LLAIN  {Law)  or  villein,  villanus,  men  of  base  and  ser- 
vile condition,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts ;  namely,  a 
•villein  in  gross,  who  was  bound  immediately  to  his  lord  ; 
and  villein  regardunt  to  a  manor,  who  was  bound  to  his 
lord  as  a  member  belonging  to  a  manor  whereof  tiic  lord 
was  owner.     Bract.  1.  1,  c.  6  ;  Old.  Nat.  Brev.  8. 

VILLA'NIS  regis  {Laiv)  a  writ  that  lay  for  bringing  back 
the  King's  bondmen  that  had  been  carried  away  out  of  the 
manor  whereto  they  belonged.     Beg.  Orig.  87. 

VILLA'UI.\  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  5  Pentandria. 

VI'LLENAGE  {Law)  the  basest  sort  of  tenure  by  which 
lands  or  tenements  were  formerly  held;  it  was  abolished, 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  feudal  system,  by  stat.  12  Car.  2, 
c.  21- 

VILLO'SUS  {Bnt.)  pubescent,  or  covered  with  soft  hairs  ; 
an  epithet  for  tiie  stem,  as  in  Toniex  a.nd  Rhus;  for  the 
leaf,  as  Ulex  enropceus,  or  Furze ;  and  also  fur  the  stigma, 
&c. 

VI'LLUS  (B(it)  a  term  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  soft  close 
hairs  on  different  parts  of  plants,  which  form  a  fine  nap  or 
pile  like  velvet. 

VI'MEN  {Bat.)  a  wythe,  or  flexible  twig. 

VIN.A'GIUM  {Ln.c)  the  payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
wine  to  the  lord  in  lieu  of  rent. 

VIN'A'LIA  {Aul.)  a  festival  observed  by  the  Romans  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  It 
was  so  called  a  vino,  i.  o.  from  wine,  because  a  libation 
was  otfered  in  a  particular  manner  to  Jupiter.  J'arro  de 
Ling.  Lat.  1.  5,  c.  3;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  29. 

VI'NC.^  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1 
Monngi/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Chi.,  perianth  (ive-parted. — CoR.  one- 
petalled. — ^iKt.l.fdaments  five;  anthers  membranaceous. 
—  Fist,  forms  two;  >ti/le  one,  common  to  both;  stigma 
capillate. —  Vilr.  follicles  two,  round;  seeds  numerous, 
oblong. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  creeping  perennials,  as 
the —  Vtnca  minor.  Pet  vinea,  seu  Clematis,  Small  Peri- 
winkle.—  Vinca  major,  (Jreat  Periwinkle,  &c.  Dod. 
Pempt.;  Clus.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Hid.;  Banh,  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;   Park.  Theat.  Bol.;   Jiaii  Hist. 

VINCI-yrO'XICU.VI  {Ent.)  the  A.'iclejiias  vincetosicum  of 
Linna'us. 

VI'NCL'LUlM  {Algeh.)  a  mark  or  character  in  the  form  of 
a  line  drawn  over  a  quantity,  which  consists  of  several 
terms ;  thus,  «  4-  /^  x  c  denotes  the  product  of  c,  and  of 
the  sum  a  +  l>  considered  as  one  quantity,     [vide  Algehral 

VINDIMI.VTHIX  (.l.stron.)  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  virgo. 

V^INDI'C  r.V  {.Int.)  the  Pra:?tor's  rod  among  tlie  Romans, 
which  he  laid  on  the  head  of  slaves  in  the  act  of  manumis- 
sion.    /./-.'.  I.  ?,  c.  5;  I'riscian.  ite  Art.  Grammat. 

VINE  (Hot.)  the  Vitis  of  Linna;us. 

Vl'N'E.'V  (.int.)  wicker  hunlles  laid  on  props  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  for  the  Roman  soldiers  at  a  siege  while  carrying  on 
their  v/orks.      Heron,  de  Mack.;    Veget.  1.  4.  c.  \B. 

Wslj^l  mediralnm  (Med.)  inidlcated  wine,  in  which  herbs 
have  been  infused  for  medicinal  purposes. 

VI'NIXIAR  {('hem.)  vide  Aeetnm. 

VIOL  (Mas.)  in  the  Italian  vinla  ;  a  name  formerly  given  to 
the  instrument  now  called  the  violin. 

VrOLA  {Bol.)  probably  from  the  Oreek  U;  which  was  a 
coronary  plant ;  whence  Venus  was  styled  i«f((p,:»«r,  and 
Aristopiianes  gives  the  same  title  to  the  Athenians. 


Aristoph.  in  Eqnit. 
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The  violet  was  next  in  estimation  to  the  rose  among  the 
ancients,  who  mention  the  black  and  the  white  sorts. 
Thenphrast.  1.  6,  c.  6  ;  Dioscor.  1.  4-,  c.  122  ;  Plin.  1.  21, 
c.  G. 

Viola,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria ,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  five- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  five. — I'ist.  germ  superior; 
style  filiform;  stigma  oblique. — Per.  capsnle  ovate;  seeds 
many. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  well  known  in  English  by 
the  name  of  the  Violet,  are  perennials,  as — Viola  odo- 
rata,  the  Sv.eet  Violet. —  I'iola  palnslris,  the  .Marsh 
^'iolet. —  I'iola  monlana,  the  Mountain  ^'iolet. —  I'iola 
tricolor,  the  Pansy  Violet,  or  Heart's  Ease. 

Viola  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  of  the  Chciran- 
tints,  the  Campanula,  and  the  Hotlonia. 

Vl'OLENT  signs  {Astrol  )  such  in  which  the  ill-boding 
planets,  as  Saturn  and  Mars,  have  any  notable  dignities. 

Vl'OLET  (Bot.)  the  I'iola  of  Linnaeus.— Calathian  ^■iolet, 
a  species  of  the  Genliana. — Corn  Violet,  the  Campanula 
hi/hrida. — Damask  \'iolct,  the  Hcsperis  tristis. — Dog-tooth 
Violet,  the  Erythroninm. — Water  Violet,  the  Hotlonia. 

VIOLOXCE'LLO  {Mii.t.)  or  violinccllo,  a  bass  violin  con- 
taining four  strings,  the  lowest  of  which  is  tuned  to  double 
C.  The  strings  are  tuned  in  fifths,  consequently  the  pitch 
of  that  next  the  gravest  is  G  gamut;  that  of  the  next  D 
on  the  third  line  of  the  bass ;  and  that  of  the  upper  string 
A  on  the  fifth  line. 

VIOLO'XO  {Mus.)  the  name  formerly  given  bv  the  Italians 
and  French  to  the  violoncello,  but  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  double  bass  ;  a  large  deep-toned  instrument, 
extending  in  general  to  double  C  downwards,  and  reaching 
in  ascent  to  the  treble  cliff  note,  or  even  higher. 

VI()'RN.\  {Bot.)   the  Clematis  vierna  of  Linnaeus. 

VI'PER  (Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  serpent  tribe,  the  Coluber 
of  Linna?us ;  the  bite  of  which  is  more  or  less  venomous 
every  where,  but  in  hot  countries  is  almost  instantly  fatal. 
This  animal  was  formerly  nmch  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
virtues. 

VIPERA'RI.V  {Bot.)  or  viperina,  the  Aristolochia  serpentina 
of  Linna'us. 

VI'PER'S-CiRASS  (Bot.)  the  Scnrzonern  of  Linna;us. 

Vl'REA  (Bot.)  the  Apargia  hispidn  of  Linnxus. 

V1RE'CT.\  (Bol.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Mononynia. 

Vl'RGA  {/f)-t7«-fo/.)  the  rod  or  staff  which  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
&c.  carry-  as  a  badge  of  their  office. —  ]'irga  nlnaria,  a  yard 
measure  according  to  the  legal  ell,  or  true  standard. —  I'irga 
ferrea,  the  standard  measure  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
was  formerly  made  of  iron,  but  now  of  brass. 

ViRCiA  aurea  (Bot.)   the  Cacalia  saraeeniea  of  Linna;us. 

VlucA  pastoris  {Bot.)  the  Dipsacus  pilosus  of  Linna;us. 

Vinr.A  snngnina  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cormus. 

VII!(;AT,'\  snlnra  (Anal.)  the  sagittal  suture. 

VI'RGINAL  {Mas.)  a  stringed  and  keyed  instrument  re- 
sembling the  spinnet;  it  was  formerly  much  in  esteem,  but 
now  entirely  out  of  use. 

VIRGPNIAN  acacia  (Bot.)  the  Pscndacacin,  a  shrub. — Virgi- 
nian I'owslip,  the  Dndccalheon  medinm. — Virginian  Creeper, 
the  Clematis  virginiana,  a  shrub — Virginian  Ciolden  Rose, 
the  Spira-a  apnli/'idia. — Virginian  Poke,  the  Phytolacca  de- 
candra Virginian  Silk,  the  Periploca  grtcca,  a  shrub. 

VIRGIN'S  DO'VVER  (Hut.)  the  Clematis  of  Linnaeus,  a 
.shrub. 

VIIUHN'S  MI'LK  (Chem.)  a  solution  of  Gum  Benzoin.  _ 

VI'RGO  (Aslron.)  xufCi,c,,  the  sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which 
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the  sun  enters  about  the  2Ist  or  22d  of  August.  Ptolemy 
reckons  in  this  constellation  .'i2  stars ;  Kepler  39  ;  Ba3er 
42;  Hevelius  ,50;  and  the  Britannic  Catalogue  J 10;  of 
which  one,  called  Viiidimialrix,  is  of  the  third  magnitude. 
The  fables  of  the  Greeks  are  very  various  respecting  this 
sign  ;  yet  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  female 
with  cars  of  corn  was  intended  to  denote  the  period  of 
harvest.  Emtoslh.  Charnctcris.;  Hi/gin.Poet.Aslron.;  Ptol. 
Almug.  I.  7,  c.  5  ;  Ricciol.  Almag.  nov.  1.  6. 

Virgo  {Astrol.)  is  reputed  to  be  the  house  and  exaltation  of 
Mercury,  of  an  earthy,   cold,  and  dry  quality. 

\'rRGUL.V  diviiiitmi.i  {Mi:i.)  the  divining  rod;  a  rod  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  by  the  help  of  which  it  was  formerly 
snpjiosed  that  men  could  magically  discover  mines. 

VIRID.-V'IUO  cligendo  {Law)  a  writ  for  choosing  a  verdercr 
of  a  forest. 

VIRU'L.\  (Bot.)  the  Mi/ristica  sehifera  of  Linnxus. 

VIROLLE'  (Uir.)  a  term  for  a  hunting  horn  when  set  round 
with  a  metal  or  colour  ditilrent  from  the  horn. 

\  I'RTUAL /ocHS  {Opt.)  a  point  in  the  axis  of  a  glass  where 
the  continuation  of  a  refracted  ray  meets  it. 

A'lRTCO'SC)  (Phil.)  one  who  is  curious  in  his  researches  into 
the  properties  of  natural  objects. 

VIRTl''TE  iifpcii  {Lnn)  i.  e.  by  virtue  of  one's  office,  which, 
in  a  legal  sense,  makes  a]i  act  good,  and  justifiable. 

VI'RLS  [Surg.)  a  watery  fetid  matter  issuing  from  wounds, 
which  is  endued  with  corrosive  and  malignant  qualities. 

VIS  {Lav:)  violence,  or  any  kind  of  force. 

Vis  {Phij.)  a  term  which  is  employed  by  writers  on  physic  to 
denote  an}-  natural  force  or  power,  which  has  been  distin- 
guished into  vis  absvhUa,  ncceleralrix,  centripeta,  centri- 
fuge, inertice,  matrix.  Sec.  [vide  Absoluta,  Acceleratrix, 
'&c.] 

Vis  mortiia  {Mcch.)  and  vis  vivri,  terms  used  by  Leibnitz  for 
two  sorts  of  force ;  the  first  of  which  implied  any  kind  of 
pressure,  or  endeavour  to  move,  not  sufficient  to  produce 
motion  ;  and  the  second  the  power  of  moving,  which  re- 
sides in  a  body  in  a  state  of  motion. 

Vis  -inrtiia  [Aunt.)  that  property  by  which  a  muscle  contracts 
after  ihe  death  of  an  animal. 

Vise. V 'GO  {Bot.)  the  Cucubaltis  baccifinis  o(  LinnjEus. 

VISCW'RIA  (Bot.)  the  I.i/chiiis  viscaria  of  Linnajus. 

VrSCKRA  (Aiiat.)  the  diti'erent  organs  or  parts  of  the  human 
body  which  have  an  appropriate  use,  as  the  intestines, 
liver,  gall-bladder,  &c. :  the  term  is  particularly  applied  to 
tlie  intestines. 

VISCER.\'TIO  {A.il.)  a  feast  among  the  Romans,  which  was 
madeupontheentrailsof  the  victims.  Liv.  1.  8,  c.22i^Senec. 
Episf.  19  ;   Suet.  Jul.  c.  38  ;  Alex.  Gen.  Bier.  1.  5,  c?'7,  &c. 

\'rSCOi:NT'S  Coronet  {Her.)  has  neither 
flowers  nor  points  raised  above  the  circle, 
like  those  of  the  superior  degrees,  but  onl)- 
pearls  placed  on  the  circle  itself,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  The  number  of  the  pearls 
is  however  not  limited  to  six,  like  that  of  the  baron's  co- 
ronet. 

VISC'OI'DES  (Bot.)  the  P.^tjchdrca parasitica  of  Linnaeus. 

Vr.SCUM  {Bni.)  r_.^,  ov  tl/.i,  a  plant  of  the  oak  kind  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  Theophrasl. 
Hi^t.  Plant.;    Dioscor.  1.  3,  c   103. 

Vl.scu.M,  in  tie  Linnenn  sijstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  4  Teirandria. 

Generic  Cliarncter.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted.  —  Con. 
none. —  Stam.  in  the  males,  four;  Ji/aments  none;  an- 
iliers  oblong. — PiST.  in  the  females;  germ  oblong;  sti/le 
none;  s/;.;»n  obtuse. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  kind,  well  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  Misseltoe,  grow  on  other  trees. 

VJ'SCLS  (.-hiat.)  vide  Viscera. 

Vi'SIER  {Polit.)  vizier,  or  vizir,  an  officer  of  the  highest 
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dignit}-  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  As  there  is  more  than 
one  vizier,  the  highest  is  styled  the  Grand  Vizier,  by  way 
of  distinction. 

^  rSION  {Opt.)  the  sensation  produced  on  the  brain  by  the 
action  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  optic  nerves.  Vision  is 
distinguished  into  clear,  conjlised,  direct,  reflected,  refracted, 
&c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rays,  [vide  Optics, 
Rays,  &c.] 

VISri'ATION  {Fee.)  the  office  and  act  performed  by  the 
bishop  once  in  three  jears,  or  by  the  archdeacon  once  a 
year,  in  each  diocese,  to  inspect  affairs  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  iS:c. —  The  Jeast  nj  ihe  visitation  of  our 
ladij,  a  festival  observed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  com- 
memoration of  the  visit  made  to  Elizabeth  by  the  Virgin 
.Mary. 

VI'.SITOR  {Lave)  an  inspector  into  the  government  of  a  cor- 
poration.—  Visitor  of  manners,  a  riame  formerly  given  to  the 
regarder  of  a  forest.     Mnnxi-.  For.  Laus,  part  I. 

VI'SMEA  {Bo/.)  a  shrub  growing  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Class 
1  1  Dodccandria,  Order  3  Trigtjnia,  in  the  Linnean  system. 

VI'SXAGA  {B  it.)   the  Daucus  visnaga  of  LinuEEUs. 

^'1'SXE  {Laiv)  the  vicinage  or  neighbourhood. 

VISO'RIUM  {Print.)  an  instrument  to  which  a  leaf  of  copy 
is  fixed  for  the  convenience  of  the  compositor  in  reading  it. 

VISTA.ME'NTE  {Mtu.)  Italian  for  very  quick,  as  applied 
to  the  performance. 

VISTNU-CLAUDI  (Bot.)  the  Evoh-idus  nhinoides  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

VISTU  (Horf.)  or  visto,  Italian  for  a  straight  walk  cut 
through  the  trees  in  a  wood. 

VISU  Franci  Phgii  {Law)  a  writ  to  exempt  one  from  view 
of  Frank-Pledge,  not  being  resident  in  the  hundred. 

VI'SU.^L  {Opt.)  an  epithet  for  what  relates  to  vision,  as  a 
visual  angle,  that  angle  under  which  an  object  is  seen. — 
I'isual  Line,  [vide  Line'] — Visual  Raijs,  lines  of  light  con- 
ceived to  come  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

Vlsu-VL  Point  {Perspcct.)  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line 
wherein  all  the  ocular  ravs  unite. 

VrSUS  (.hiat.)  tlie  sense  of  »eeing. 

Vl'TxE   Arbor  (Bot.)  vide  Arbor. 

VI'TAL  Air  (Clieni.)  or  oxygen,  so  callc-.l  because  it  is  that 
jiortion  of  the  air  which  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
life. 

ViT.AL  Functions  (.-Juat.)  those  functions  or  faculties  of  the 
body  on  which  life  immediately  depends  ;  as  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  respiration,  the  heat  of  the  body,  &c. 

Vl'TEX  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  !•  Didj/namia, 
Order  2  An^iospermia. 

Generic  Character.  C.1L.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled. — St.\m.  Jllamei.ts  tour;  anthers  versatile.— 
PisT.  geun  roundish  ;  st'/le  filiform  ;  stigmas  two,  awl- 
shaped. — Per.  berri/  or  f/;»y;c  globular  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Speciei.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  trees,  as  the — Vi/e.v 
cguHS  ca'itus,  seu  Elccagnum,  the  Officinal  Chaste-Tree. 
. —  ]'itex  trijolia,  Lagondium,  seu  Caranosi,  Three- 
leaved  Chaste-Tree. —  Vitcx  ncgundo,  Negundo,  seu 
Bemno.ii.  Five-leaved  Chaste-Tree,  &c.  Dod.  I^cmpt.  ; 
Clus.  Hist.;  Banh.  Ili.sl.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.Herb.; 
Park.  Tlteal.  Botan.  ;  Rail  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst.  S;c. 
^'ITEX  is  also  tiie  name  of  the  Rhus  tonientosu:a  el  lucidiim. 

VITICE'LL.\   (Bot.)  the  Clematis  viticella  of  L'wnseus. 

VITILI'GO  (Med.)  viile  Alphus. 

VI'TIS  (Ant.)  the  badge  of  the   Centurion's    office   in    the 
Roman   army,  whence  it  became  the  name  of  the  office 
itself 
Lucan.  1.  6,  v.  145. 

i/>i  snngiime  mullo, 

Pnymotus  Laliam  loiigo  gcrit  or.liiie  litem. 

It  was  also  employed  as  an  instrument  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 


viv 


Jtiver,.  Sat.  8,  v.  21-7. 


Noiiosat 
Hi  leiilu 


I  post  hitc  fran^cbat  ttrtice  rltan, 
i  iii"ra  muniret  caitra  dotahn't. 


Plin.  1.  U,  c.  1  ;   Suet,  in  Tiber,  c.  12;    Easel-.  Ecc.  Hist. 
1.7,  c.  15;   Sparliau.  Ailrian.   c.  10;    Casnub.  S,-   Saliiiiis. 
in    Sprirlinn.;     Robert,   de   Poen.   Mil.    apud  Grtcv.    Tliex. 
Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  x. 
Viris  (/)' "'.)  tlic  ^'ille,  a  well-known  plant,  derives  its  name, 

as  is  supposed,  from  vincio,  to  bind. 
VlTis,  /;(  the  Linncan  si/stcin,  a  genus  of  plants.    Class  .5 
Pentnndrin,  Order  1  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Charciclcr.  Qm..  perianth  five-toothed.  —  Cor. 
pe.'/ils  five. —  STA^r.  Jilnmenl';  five;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  s:erm  ovate;  sti//e  none;  stigma  obtuse. — I'i:n. 
bcrri/  globular  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  tlic — I'iti.;  vim' fern,  the 
Common  Vine. —  Vitis  inilicn,  seu  Sceinbra  valli,  Indian 
Vine,  &c. 
ViTis  is  also   tlie    name    of  some  species,  as   of  the    Cissus, 

the  Cucnmis,   the  Hcdera,  tiie  Rhus,  and  the  Tamus. 
VITM.VNNIA    (B'jt.)    an    East   Indian    tree,    which  is   of 
Class  8   Odr.ndria,  Order   1    Monogijnia,   in  the  Linnean 
System. 
Vlfll.VNIA   {Rnt)    PolMtory  of  the  Wall,  a  herb. 
VI'TllEOUS    Hnmnur  [Anal.)  humor    vitrciis  ;   the  pellucid 
body   which   fills   the   whole  bulb  of  the  eye   behind  tiie 
crystalline  lens. 
VFTRIOL  [Chem)  vide  Viiriolum. — Oil  nf  Vitriol,   another 
name  for  Sulphuric   Acid. —  Blue  Vitriol,  the  Sulphate  of 
Copper.— 6' jwn  Vitriol,  the  Sulphate  of  Iron.  When  heated 
this  vitriol  melts,  and  gradually  losing  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization, leaves  a  red  powder,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Calcothar  of  Vitriol. —  White  Vitriol,  the  Sulphate  of  Zinc 
VFTUIOL.VrED  Alkali  (Chem.)  the  sulphate  of  potash. 
VITRIO'LIC    Acid.   (Chem.)  the  same  as  Sulphuric  Acid. 
VI'TRIOLU.M  (C/itHJ.)  from  vitreum,  glass,  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  glass ;  a  genus  of  .salts  of  a  very  caustic 
taste,  the  watery  solution  of  which  is  made  turbid  both  by 
soda   and    prussiate    of  lime.     It   is  a  sulphate   generally 
found  in   mines  in   a   stalaetical   or  capillary  state,  or  in 
loose  powdery  efflorescence,  which   moulders   in  the  air, 
and  frequently  melts  into  glass  when  exposed  to  heat. 
The  species  arc — Vitriolum  magncsii,  the  Sulphate  of  Co- 
Ijjlt. —  Vitriolnm  nicroli,   Sulphate  of  Nickel. —  Vitriolum 
c/;ic;.  White  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  of  Zinc. —  I'itriolum  cu- 
pri.  Blue  N'itriol,  or  Sulphate   of  Copper.  —  Vitriolum 
fcrri.    Green   Vitriol,    .Martial   \itriol,    or    Sulphate    of 
Iron,  &c. 
VI'TKUM  {Min.)  glass. 

VI'TTA    {Ant.)    a  sort    of  ribands    worn    by    the    Roman 
women  about   their   heads,  to  which    the  poets  frequently 
allude.     The  statues  of  the  gods,  the  priests,  altars,  and 
victims,  were  also  adorned  with   the    J'ittcc.     Plant.  Mil. 
act  '.', ;    Virg.  A^n.  1.  7,  ^<i. ;  Prop.  1.  \,  &c. 
,Si.  Virus's  Dance  {.Med.)  \ii\c  Chorea. 
Vl'VA  pecunia  (Archccol.)  live  cattle. 
VIVA'CE  (A/K<.)an  Italian  epithet,  signifying  lively  ;  and  r;'- 

vacissimo,  very  lively,  as  applied  to  the  performance. 
VIVE'RRA  i'/ool.)  a  genus  of  Animals,  Class  Mammalia, 
Order  Fcra-. 

Generic  Character.  Foreteeth  six,  intermediate  ones  shorter; 
lusks  one  on  each  side ;  grinders  three,  and  sometimes 
more  ;  toui'iie  often  aculeate  backwards. 
Species.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have,  between 
the  anus  and  the  genitals,  an  orifice  leading  to  a  duct, 
which  secretes  an  unctuous  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
a  perfume  and  at  other  times  a  fetid  odour,  as  in — 
Vivcrrn  civerra,  the  Civet. —  Viverra  gcnetla,  the  (ienet. 
.^Vivcrra   mephitis,  the  Skunk. —  Viverra  Jhscinla,    the 
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Fitchet,  &c.  This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
Mustcla,  many  of  the  species  in  both  having  the  com- 
mon English  name  of  Weasel. 
VIVI'PAROUS  [Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animals  which  bring 
forth  living  young  ones,  in  distinction  from  the  oviparous 
animals,  which  hatch  their  young  from  eggs. 
ViviPAKous  (Bot.)  viviparous.,  an  epithet  for  a  stem;  caidis 

viviparus,  a  stem  producing  its  offspring  alive. 
VIVO   [.Irchit.)  Italian  for  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
VIZ   {Com.)  an  Indian  weight  of  about  three  pounds. 
U'KASE   (Polit.)  a  Russian  word  for  a  manifesto  or  procla- 
mation, \c. 
U'LCER   (Surg.)  a  purulent  solution  of  the   continuity  of 
the  parts  of  a  solid  body,  which  is  of  different  kinds ;  as 
the  simple   ulcer;   the  Jisiulous  ulcer,  which   is   deep;  the 
sinuous  ulcer,  which  runs  under  the  integuments ;  the  J'un- 
gous  ulcer,  covered  with     a  fungous  flesh ;  the  gangrenous 
ulcer,    which   is  livid   and    fetid ;    the   cancerous   ulcer,    or 
cancer  ;   the  inveterate  rdcer,  which  is  of  long  continuance; 
the  scrophulous  ulcer  ;   and  the  venereal  ulcer, 
U'LCUS  (Archccol.)  the  hulk  of  a  ship. 
CLE  GAMES  (.irclucol.)   Christmas  games. 
U'LEX  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  shrub,  in   Pliny,  the  ashes  of 
which  were  used  as  a  lye  in   separating  gold  from  all  the 
substances  with  which  it  was  mixed.    Pliii.  1.  33,  c.  5. 
Ulex,  in  the  Linnean  si/stem,  a  genus   of  plants.  Class   17 
Diadelphia,  Order  i  Decundria. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  two-leaved. — CoR.  pa- 
pilionaceous. —  St.vm.  Jilaments   diadelphous ;    anthers 
simple. — PisT.  germ  oblong,  cylindrical  ;  sti/le  filiform; 
stigma  obtuse. — Pkr.  legume  oblong  ;  seeds  few. 
Species.     The   principal  species  of  this  genus  is   the    Ulex 
Europeus,    Genista,    Genisia-Sparlium,    Genistella,    seu 
Scorpius,  the   Common    Furze.     Dod.    Pempt.  ;    Daiih. 
Hist.;   Bauh.Pin.;    Ger.IIcrb.;    Park.   Theat.Bot.; 
Raii  Hist. ;    Tonrnef.  Instil.  SfC. 
II'LLACJE  (Com.)  a  want  of  measure  in  a  cask. 
ULMA'UIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Spinea  of  Linnaeus. 
ULMIFO'LIA  (Bot.)  the  Gren-ia  oceidentalis  of  Linnaeus. 
U'LMUS  (But.)  in  the  Greek  ^zroiy.,  a  tree  well  known  both 

among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns. 
Ul.mus,   in  the  Linnean  si/stem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  .5 
Pentandria,   Order  2  Digijnia. 

Generic  Character.    Cm.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cou.  none. 
— Sr AM.  filaments  mostly  five;   anthers   short. —  Pist. 
germ  orbicular ;   sti/les  two  ;  stigmas  pubescent. — Per. 
Iterri/  oval  ;  seed  one. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are —  Ulmus  campesiris,  the 
Common-Elm. —  Ulmus pnmila,  the  Dwarf-Elm,  &c. 
U'LNA  (Archccol.)  an  ell.     [vide  Virgal 
Ulna   (Anat.)  from  the  Greek  <i'>.i.»),  the  larger  bone  of  the 

forearm,      [vide  Anatomy,  No.  I.  (9.)] 
U'LNAGE  (Com.)  vide  Alnage. 

U'LNAR  (.inat.)  an  epithet  for  the  artery  and  vein  belong- 
ing to  the  ulna. 
ULNA'RIS  (Anat.)  two  muscles  of  the  arm,  called  the  Ex' 

tensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnnris. 
U'LTIM.\  basia  (Paint.)  the  last  touches  with  the  pencil. 
U'LThMATE  Ratios  (Math.)  a  term  employed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  denote  the  limits  of  the  ratios  of  variable  mag- 
nitudes which  perpetually  approach. 
ULTIMATUM    (I'olit.)    a  term   used  in  negociations,  to 
imply  the  fmal  condition  or  conditions  on  which  any  treaty 
can  be  ratified. 
ULTFMUS  lucres  (Latv)  the  last  lieir,  which  is  the  King, 

who  succeeds  in  case  of  failure  of  relations. 
ULTllAMARFNE  (Paint.)  the  finest  sort  of  blue  used  in 

l)ainting,  i)rcpared  from  Lapis  lazuli. 
ULTRA.MON'TANES  (Geog.)  a  name  given  by  the  Italians 
to  all  living  beyond  the  Alps. 
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U'LVA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Aljree. 

UMA'RIA   (Bot.)  the  Genffroya  spinosa  of  Linmus. 

UMBE'LLA  [Bot.)  a  sort  of  intlorescence  uhicli  much  re- 
sembles the  corymb,  [vide  Cori/mh]  The  umbel  is  either 
simple  and  undivided,  as  in  Panax  ;  or  it  is  compound, 
consisting  of  a  universal  and  a  partial  umbel  :  it  is  also 
concave,  convex,  fastigiate,  erect,  nodding,  &c. 

U.MBELLA'T.E  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  Twenty-second 
Order  in  Linnaeus'  Fragments,  and  of  the  Torty-Hfth  in 
his  Natural  Orders,  which  is  included  in  the  Second  Order 
of  the  Fifth  Class  in  his  Artificial  System,  comprehending 
those  plants  which  have  unibelled  flowers,  and  which  were 
called  by  Ray  and  others  Umbdlifcrce. 

U.MBELLI'FERA  {Bot.)  the  Peucedanum  ahaticum  of: Lin- 
na>us. 

UMBELLI'FER.E  (Bot.)  vide  VmbcUata. 

UMBE'LLULA  (Bot.)  a  small  umbel,  the  same  as  a  Partial 
Umbel. 

U'Ml)li)R   {Archceol.)  a  mongrel  bred  of  a  goat  and  a  sheep. 

UMBER  (Paint.)  a  dark  yellow  colour  used  in  shading. 

U.MBI'LICAL  (Aunt.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to 
the  navel,  as  the  umbilical  veins,  umbilical  arteries,  Sfc. — 
Umbilical  Chord,  the  Xavel-String ;  a  cord-like  sub- 
stance, of  an  intestinal  form,  about  half  a  yard  in  length, 
that  proceeds  from  the  navel  of  the  fcetus  to  the  centre  of 
the  placenta.  It  is  composed  of  a  cutaneous  sheath,  cellu- 
lar substance,  one  umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbilical  arte- 
ries.—  Umbilical  Region,  that  part  of  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  about  two  inches  round  the  navel. 

UMBILICAL //m;/a   (Med.)  v\de  Hernia. 

UMBI'LICUS   (Ant.)  a  name  among  the  Romans  for  the 
staft",   as  is  supposed,   on  which  the  ancients  rolled  their 
books,  and  to  which  the  poets  frequenti}'  allude. 
Mart.  1.  1,  epig.  67. 

Xec  umbllicls  cultus,  atqiie  mcmhrana, 
Horat.  Epod.  l-i. 


Inceptos,  olim  promissun 
Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 


lambos 


Catull.  Eleg.  22. 

A'ui'i  libri,  noii  umbilici. 

Ehodis;.  Antiq.  Lect.  1.   15,  c.  20;  Salmas.  in  Tertidl.de 
Pull.  [S-c. 

Umbilicus   (Anat.)  the  navel. 

Umbilicus  (Bot.)  a  cavity  at  the  end  of  some  fruits  oppo- 
site to  the  footstalk.  It  is  the  place  of  the  receptacle  in 
superior  tlowers,  and  is  commonly  surrounded  with  the 
remains  of  the  calyx,  as  in  Pyrus. 

U.MBiLicus  is  also  the  Cotyledon  uinbilicus  of  Linnaeus. 

Umbilicus  (Matli.)  the  same  as  the  Focus. 

UMBILISE'C\'E  {Surg.)  i.  e.  the  cutters  of  navel  strings  ;  a 
name  given  to  midwives. 

U'MBLES  (Sport.)  parts  of  the  entrails  of  a  deer. 

U'MBO  (Ant.)  the  boss  of  a  shield,     [vide  Clypcus'] 

U'MBRA  (Ant.)  (Txtxi,  a  sort  of  parasites,  or  humble  depen- 
dents among  the  Romans  who  followed  their  patrons,  like 
a  shadow,  and,   under  their  sanction,    were  admitted  as 
guests  at  the  tables  of  their  friends  whom  they  visited. 
Hor.  1.  2,  sat.  S. 

quas  ^Ittcenas  addujerat  umbras. 

Plut.  Sympos.  1.7;  Dioscor.  1.  69  ;    Ursin.  Appendix  ad 

Ciaccon.  de  Triclin. 
UMBRE'LLA-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Magnolia  tripetala  of  Lin- 

naus. 
U'MPIRAGE   (Z,(7Ti'~)  \\Ae  Arbitration. 
TO  UNBA'LLAST  (Mar.)  in  French  delester,  to  discharge 

or  get  the  ballast  out  of  a  ship.  , 

TO  UNBE'ND    (Mar.)    in  French  degreer,  to  take  off  the 

sails  from  their  yards  and  masts. 
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I  TO  UNBI'T  (Mar.)  in  French  dcbitter,  to  remove  the  turns 
I      of  a  cable  from  off  the  bits. 

I  UNCA'RIA  (Bot.)   a  genus  of  plants,  which  is  now  com- 
bined with  that  of  Nauclea. 
U'A'CIA  (Med.)  the  12t!i  part  of  a  pound,  containing  eight 

drams. 
L^'NCLE   {.ilgeb.)  the  same  as  Coefficients. 
UNCIFO'RME  Os  (Anat.)  the  last  bone  of  the  second  row 

of  the  carpus  or  wrist. 
UXCINA'TUS  (Bot.)  hooked  at  the  end;  an  epithet  for  an 

awn . 
UXCORE  Prist  (Law)  encore  prcst,  i.  e.  still  ready;  the  plea 
of  a  defendant  in  nature  of  a  plea  in  bar;  where  beino-  sued 
for  a  debt  on  bond  at  a  day  past,  to  save  the  forfeiture  of 
the  bond,  says  that  he  tendered  the  money  at  the  time  and 
place,  but  there  was  none  to  receive  it. 
U'NCTION  (Theol.)  or  Anointing,  a  ceremony  among  the 
Jews,  principally  used  in  consecrating  kings,'  priests,  and 
prophets,  whence  they  are  called  the  Lord's  Anointed. 
Unction  (Ecc.)  a  ceremony  of  anointing  still  practised  in 
the  Romish  Church  on  different  occasions,  particularly  ia 
respect  to  persons  on  their  death-bed,  when  it  is  called 
extreme  nnction. 
UNDECAGON   (Gcom.)   a  figure  having  eleven  sides   and 

eleven  angles. 
UXDER-CIIAMBERLAIN  ofihe  E.whe(jner  (Law)  an  offi- 
cer there  who  cleared  tlie  tallies  written  by  the  clerk,  and 
read  the  same,  that  the  clerk  of  the  pells,  &c.  mi<'ht  see 
that  they  were  true.     This  office  is  now  abolished. 
UXDER-CU'RREXT  [Geog.)  a  stream  running  below  the 

surface  of  the  water. 
UNDER-FOO'T  [Mar.)  is  said  of  an  anchor  when  first  let  fo. 
UNDER-MA'STED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that  has 

its  masts  too  low. 
TO  UNDER-RL''X  a  cable  (Mar.)  to  pass  under  it  in  a  boat 
to  examine  its  state.     "  To  under-run  a  tackle,"  to  sepa- 
rate the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 
UXDER-SHE'RIFF  (Laiv)  one  who  acts  as  an  assistant  to 

the  sheritf. 
L'XDERTA'KERS  (Law)  those  who  acted  as  deputies  to 

the  King's  purveyors. 
UXDER-TKEA'.'^l-RER  of  England  (Law)  an  officer  in  the 
time  of  Henry  Xll.,  whose  business  it  was  to  chest  up  the 
King's  treasure  at  the  end  of  every  term,  and  see  it  carried 
into  the  treasury. 
U'XDERWOOD  (Husband.)  shrubs,  bushes,  or  small  trees, 

growing  among  the  trees  of  a  wood. 
UXDERWRI'TbR  {Com.)   the  person  who  undertakes  to 
insure  or  indemnify  another  against  losses  at  sea ;  he  is  so 
called  from  his  signing  his  name  under,  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  policy. 
L^XDOING  of  a  boar  (Sport.)  the  dressing  it. 
U'XDRES  (Archtcol.)  minors,  or  persons  under  age. 
UXDY   (Her.)  vide  IVavy. 
UXE'DO  (Bot^  the  Arbutus  nnedo  of  Linnasus. 
U'XFOKMED  Stars  {Astron.)  stars  not  foiuned  into  a  con- 
stellation. 
IJ'XGELD  {Laxv)  a  person  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
so  that  if  he  were  murdered,  no  geld  or  fine  should  be  paid. 
UNGUE'XTUM  (Med.)  an  ointment. 
U'XGUIS  (Annt.)  1.  The  nail.     2.  The  lachrymal  bone,  so 

named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the  finger. 
U.NGUis     (Bot.)    the   base   of   the   petal   in   a   polypetalous 

corolla. 
U'XGUL.A.  (Math.)  the  section  of  a  cylinder  cut  off  by  a 
plane,   which  passes  obliquely  through  the  plane  of  the 
base  and  part  of  the  cylindric  surface. 
Ungula   (Surg.)    a  sort  of  hooked  instrument,  to  draw  a 

dead  foetus  out  of  the  womb. 
U SGUL  A  caballina  (Bot.)  the  ri/M/Ynn-o  of  Linnaeus. 
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U'NICORN  {Zo  i)  an  animal  said  to  be  as  large  as  a  horse, 
with    a   single  horn   in   tlie   middle  of  the   ioreiicad,    the 
existence  ot"  which  has  not  )'ct  been  ascertained. 
Unicoun  (Her.)  this  animal  is  a  freiiucnt  bearing 
in  coat  armour,  cither  tripping,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed   example  :  "  He  bearclh  ffidcs,  a  uni- 
corn tripping,  armed  and  unguled,  or,  by  the 
name  ot"  Miisterlin";  or  it  is  borne  sejant,  sa- 
liant,    courant,    passant,   &c.     Tlie   Unicorn's 
'  head  is  also  a  frequent  bearing. 
UMFI>0'RUS  {Bot.)   one-flowered;   an    epithet    for  a  pe- 
•    duncle. 

UNIFO'RMITY   {Ecc.)    compreliends   one  form    of  public 
prayer,  of  administering  the  sacraments,  and  all  other  rites 
of  "the  Church  of  England,  as  prescribed  by  diS'erent  sta- 
tutes, particularly  that  of  1  KHz.  c.  '2,  &c. 
UNILABIATUS  {Bot.)  one-lipped;    an  epithet   for  a  co- 
rolla. 
UNILATERA'LIS  {Bot.)  one-sided;  an   cpillict  for  a  ra- 
ceme when  the  flowers  grow  only  on  one  side. 
UNILOCUL.\'RIS  {Bol.)  one-celled;  an  epithet  for  a  pe- 
ricarp. 
U'N'IOLA   {Bot.)  a  genus  of  grasses. 

U'MOX  (/,««•)  signifies  the  bringing  two  countries  under 
one  government,  or  tlie  same  form  of  legislation,  as  the 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  or  England  and  Ireland, 

2.  The  combining  and  consolidating  two  churches  into 
one:  also   the  bringing  of  two  churches  under  one  rector. 

3.  Clause  of  Union,  a  clause  in  an  infeofment  in  tlie  Scotch 
Law,  by  which  lands  or  tenements  lying  discontiguous 
are  incorporated. 

UXIO'NES   (Min.)   Pearls,  vide  YVnr^nnVa. 
U'NISON  (Mus.)  a  term   in   music  signifying  one  and  the 
same  sound,  whether  produced  by   one   or  divers  voices 

sounding  in  the  same  tone. 
U'NIT  {Aritli.)  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number  one, 

or  one  single  individual   of  any  thing. —  Unit's  place,  the 

first  place  on  the  right  hand  in  the  nutation  of  integers. 
UNITA'RI.iNS  (Kcc.)  a  branch  of  the  Socinians,  who  deny 

the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
U'NITY  {Arilh.)  a  term  implying  the  first  significant  figure, 

or  number  one. 
U'NIVALVE   {Con.)  one  division  of  shells  which  have  but 

one  valve,      [vide  (■oiichologi/'] 
UNIVAI.'VEI)  (I'ot.)  one-valved;  an  epithet  for  a  pericarp. 
UNIVERSA'LIS    {Hot.)   universal   or  general;    an    epithet 

for  an  umbel,  or  involucre. 
UNIVO'CAL  {Log.)  an  epithet  for  a  term  which  has  a  uni- 
form signification,     [vide  Logic] 
UNLI'KE   (Algdi.)  an  epithet  for   quantities  expressed  by 

ditferent  letters,  as  n  and  h,  and  also  for  the  signs  whieli 

are  affirmative  and  negative,     [vide  Algebra] 
TO    UNMOO'R    {Mar.)    to    weigh    auclior,    or    put   out   to 

sea. 
UNO'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  very  nearly  allied  to  the 

Uvnr'ia. 
TO  UN1'A'RREL«   ijnrd  (Mar)  to   take  away   the   frames 

called  parrels,  that  go  round  the  masts. 
UNQUES   I'RIST   {Law)   vide  lUicore. 
UNKECLAT-MED  {Fate.)  applied  to  a  hawk,  signifies  wild 

or  not  tamed. 
TO  UNKE-l-'VE  n  rope  {Mar.)  to  pull  a  rope  out  of  a  block 

or  pulley. 
TO  UNUIG   n  ship  {.Mar.)  to    take    away    the    rigging,    or 

cordage. 
UNSEE'LING  {Fnlc.)  to  take  away  the  thread  from  a  hawk's 

eye.     [vide  .'Reeling'] 
TO  UNStH'F  {Mar.)  to  remove  a  timber,  or  piece  of  wood, 

from  the  place  to  which  it  was  fitted,  as  "  To  unship  tlie 

capstan-bars,"  S:c. 
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UN'SLI'NG  (Mar.)  to  take  off"  the  slings  from  boats,  buoys, 

&C.  &:c. 
TO  UNSTRFKE  tlie  Hood  (Fa!c.)  to  draw  the  strings  of  a 

hawk's  hood. 
UNSU'.MMED   (Falc.)   a  term  used   of  the   featliers  of  a 

hawk  when  they  are  not  at  their  full  strength. 
U'N'XIA  (Bot.)  a  plant  which  at  Surinam  is  called  the  Cam- 
])hor-plant,  from   the  strong  smell   of  camphor  which  it 
sends  forth  ;  in  its  generic   character  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  Mdlcria. 
VO'CAL  {Mus.)  an  epitliet  applied  to  tliose  musical  sounds 
which   proceed  from   the  human  voice ;  also  music  com- 
posed for  the  voice. 
VOC.-V'TLO  in  Jus  (Loio)  the  same  as  summons  in  the  Com- 
mon Law. 
VO'CATIVE  CASE  (Grai.)  the  fifth  case  in  the  declension 

of  nouns. 
VOCATO'RES  (Ant.)  officers  among  the  Romans  whose 
business  it  was  to  invite  the  guests,  and  assign  them  their 
place  at  the  table.  Senec.  de  Ira.  I.  3,  c.  37  ;  Plin.  1.  35, 
c.  10 ;  SuH.  in  Cal.  c.  39 ;  Stuck,  de  Antiq.  Conviv.  1.  2,  c.  1. 
VO'CE  (i^Ius.)  Italian  for  a  voice,   as  voce  solo,  a  single 

voice. 
VOCIFERA'TIO  (Law)  the  same  as  Hue  and  Cry  after  a 

malefactor. 
VOID  of  course  (Aslrol)  a  term  applied  to  a  planet  when  it 
is  separated  from  another  planet,  and,  during  its  stay  in 
that  sign,  does  not  apjilj'  to  any  other  body,  or  aspect. 
VOI'DANCE  {Law)  the  want  of  an  incumbent,  or  a  clerk 
in  possession  of  a  benefice,  which  is  two-fold,  namely,  in 
law,  when  a  parson  has  several  benefices  incompatible ;  and 
in  deed,  when  the  incumbent  is  dead,  or  actually  dejirived. 
VOI'DED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any   ordinary 
which  seems  to  be  cut  out  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  show  the  field   through,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure  of  a  cross  voided  and  couped. 
\'()l'DElf.  (Ilcr.)  an  ordinary   which  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  planche,  but  not  curved  in 
so  much. 

VOIRE  dire  (Law)  vcrilalem  diccrc ;  a  term  used  in  cases 
where  it  is  prayed  upon  a  trial  at  law,  that  a  witness  may, 
previously  to  his  giving  his  evidence,  be  sworn  to  voire  dire, 
i.  e.  to  speak  the  truth. 
VOL  {Her.)  a  term  in  blazon  for  the  wing  of  a  bird,  but 
demi-vul  is  said  when  only  a  single  wing  is  borne  in  coat 
armour. 
VOLA'NT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bird  in  blazon  that  is  in 

tlie  act  of  flying,  or  having  its  wings  spread  out. 
VD'LARY  (Mecli.)  a  bird-cage  large  enough  for  the  birds  to 

(\y  up  and  down  in  it. 
VOLA'TICA   (Med.)  a  tetter,  or  ring-worm. 
VO'L.XTIEE  (C/ieni.)  an  epithet  for  bodies  which  arc  apt  to 

evaporate  and  resolve  themselves  into  air,  as  volatile  salts. 
VOLATILIZA'TION  {C7iem.)  the  process  by  which  bodies 

are  resolved  into  air,  or  an  a:thereal  fluid. 
VOLCA'NO   (iV«<.)  from  Vulcan,  tlie  God  of  fire;  a  burning 
mountain,  like  jEtua,  which  sends  forth  flame,  ashes,  lava, 
and  .smoke,  &c. 
VOLi:'E  (.Mux.)  a  rapid  flight  of  notes. 
VOLKAME'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  U  Didj/- 
lunnia,  Onler  2  .Ingior.pcrmia. 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous.  —  St  am.  filament.':  four;  anthers  simple. — 
PisT.  g'fnK  four-cornered;  .sZ/y/i;  filiform  ;  .'<t igmu  bii\d. — 
Per.  hern/,  or  drape,  two-celled  ;  seed  a  nut  solitary. 
.'Species,     'i'lie  species  are  shrubs,  as — Volkamcria  acuieata, 
Ligiistrum,  Dnglussia,Clerodendron,  Ligustrcidcs,  Prickly 
Volkamcria,  &c. 
VOLT.\  (Mus.)  an  old  three-timed  air,  peculiar  to  an  Ita- 
lian dance  of  the  same  name. 
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VOLT \IC  Balteri/  (Chem.)  vide  Batlcri/. 
VO'LTI    (Mus.)    an    Italian   term    in   music  signilyinf;  torn 
over,  somelinies,  with  the  addition  of  stibito,   or  preile,  for 
turn  over  quickly. 
VOLTL'llNA'LIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  observed  among  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  the  god  \'oiturnus     Fast,  de  Verb.  Si^nif. 
VO'L\'A  (But.)  the  membranaceous  calyx  of  a  fungus,  called 

by  Withering  the  Rufle. 
VOLU'BILIS  (Bot.)  twining. 
^'(yLUME  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  the  compass  of  a  voice 

from  grave  to  acute ;  also  as  to  its  extent  or  power. 
VO'LUMEN  (Ant.)    a  volume,  or  book  so   called,    a   vol- 
vendo,    from  rolling,  because   the   books   of  tiie  ancients 
were  rolls  of  bark,  or  parchment. 
VOLL''.MUS  (Lai<:]  the  first  word  in  a  clause  of  the  King's 
writs  of  protection,  and  letters  patent. 

VO'LUXTARY  (Mu^.)  an  extempore  performance  upon  the 
organ,  which  is  introduced  .as  an  incidental  part  of  divine 
service;  also  the  composition  which  is  written  for  this  pur- 
pose goes  by  the  same  name. 

VO'LUNTEER  (Md.)  a  man  who  enters  the  military  ser- 
vice of  his  own  accord. 

Volunteer  (Mar.)  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  the  na- 
val service. 

VOL\  OX  (Ent.)  the  generic  name  of  a  worm  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  of  a  spherical  form,  and  of  the  Order  /«- 
Juwr'm,  being  found  in  vegetable  infusions,  stagnant  wa- 
ters, &c. 

VOLU'TA  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes,  Older 
Tcftnccn,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  Limax,  having  the  shell 
one-celled  and  spiral;  aperture  without  a  beak;  pillar 
twisted  and  plaited. 

A'OLUTE  (Arch.)  a  spiral  scroll  in  the  Ionic  and  Composite 
capitals,  of  which  it  forms  a  principal  ornament. 

VO'LVULUS  (Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  cntdnbrica  of  Linnaeus. 

VO'.MER  (Archceol.)  a  ploughshare,  or  coulter. 

Vo.Mi;u  (Anai.)  a  bone  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  nose,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  form 
to  a  ploughshare. 

VO'.MICA  (Med.)  an  iinposthume,  or  boil,  also  an  abscess 
in  the  lungs. 

VO'MITORY  (Med.)  a  medicine  taken  inwardly,  made  of 
enutics,  infused,  dissolved,  and  concocted. 

VO'RANT  [Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  a  fish,  bird, 
beast,  or  reptile,  swallowing  any  other  creature  whole. 

VORTICE'LL.V  (Ent.)  the  generic  name  of  a  worm,  of  the 
Order  Infusoria,  having  a  contractile  naked  body,  fur- 
nished with  ciliate  rotatory  organs. 

VOTOME'TA   (Bot.)  the  Glossoma  ouianensis. 

VOUA'PA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Epilobium  of  Linnaeus. 

TO  VOL'CH  (Lau)  to  call  one  into  court  to  make  good  his 
warrant. 

VOUCHE'E  (Law)  the  person  vouched  for. 

VOU'CHKR  (Lntu)  the  tenant  who  calls  another  man  into 
court,  who  is  bound  to  make  good  his  warranty. 

VO'l'lU.-^    (Bot  )  the  same  as  the  Lila  of  Lijina;us. 

VOU-SSOril  (.-Inhif.)  the  key-stone  of  an  arch. 

VO'WEL  (Gram.)  a  simple  articulate  sound  uttered  by  itself, 
in  distinction  from  consonants. 

VOYOL  (."^lar.)  a  rope  used  in  unmooring  or  heaving  the 
anchors,  &c. 

VOX  (Lo<x.)  a  term,  as  the  vox  equivoca,  univoca,  S;c. 

UP  AXD'DOWN  (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  the  anchor 
when  the  cable  is  hove  in,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
hawse-holes. 

U'I'HRUC  (Mar.)  an  oblong  block  made  of  ash,  which  is 
used  to  suspend  the  awnings. 

U'PRIGHT   (.Ircbit.)   another  name  for  the  elevation. 

Upright  (Carpent.)  a  principal  piece  of  timber  which 
serves  to  support  rafters. 
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UPL'DALI  (Bot.)  the  Ruellia  rinjrens  o^  L-innsEus. 
UPU'PA  (Or.i.)  the   Hoop,   or  Hoopoe,  a  genus   of  birds. 
Order   Picip,  having  the  bdl  arched,  long,   and  slender; 
nostrils  small;  tongue  obtuse;  Jeet  formed  for  walking. 
U'RACHUS  (.Inat.)  from  i[c',  urine,  and  'tz'-',  to  retain;  the 
ligamentary  chord   that   ar.'sts   from   the   urinary  bladder, 
which  it  runs  along,  and  terminates  in  the  umbilical  ciiord. 
In  the  fcctuscs  of  the  bruics  it  is  a  hollow  tube  that  con- 
veys the  urine  to  the  allantoid  membrane. 
URA'GIUM    (.i;.Yi7.)    the   apex,   or  extreme    point   of  the 

heart. 
URAGO'GA   (Bot.)  the  Mijninda  urnrrnga  o(  Umxns. 
URA'NIA   (Bot.)  a  lofty  tree  of  Madagascar  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Musa,  or  lleliconia.     It  is  placed  under 
the  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Mononynia. 
URA'XIUM   (Mill.)   one   of  the   newly  discovered   metals, 
found  in  combination  with  sulphur,   and  a  portiim  of  iron, 
lead,  and  silex.     It  is  dark  grey,  inclining  to  brown,  inter- 
lially,  with  little  lustie;  soft  and  brittle;  'hardly  fusible  be- 
fore the  blowpipe;  but  with   phosphate  of  soda  and  am- 
monia it  melts  into  a  grass-green  glass:  specific  gravity 
between  S-  and  9- 
URANO'SCOPUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Jugular 
OrdL-r,  having  the  head  large  and  depressed ;    upper  jaw 
shorter  than  the  lower ;  vent  in  the   middle  of  the  body. 
This  fish  frequents  deep  shores  near  the  sea. 
URA'XUS  (.l.^ifoH.)  another  name  for  the  newly  discovered 

planet  called  the  Georgium  .Sidus. 
U'li.-VTES  (Ciniii.)  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  uric 

acid  with  dilferent  bases. 
URCEOLA'TUS  (/Jo/.)  pitcher-shaped;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  calyx,   corolla,    and    nectary,  bellying  out   like  a 
pitcher. 
URE'DO  (Med.)  from  uro,  to  burn;  an  itching  and  burning 

sensation  in  the  skin,  which  accompanies  many  disorders. 
URE'XA    (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  \6'Monadelpliia, 
Order  6  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double CoR  ;)rfn/.?  five. 

— St. \yi.  filaments  numerous,  united  at  bottom   into  a 
tube  ;    anthers   roundish.  —  PiST.  germ   roundish  ;    sti/le 
simple  ;  stigmas  heaj.led — Per.  capsule  roundish ;   seeds 
solitary. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubby  perennials,  and 
natives  of  China,  &c. 
URE'TER  (Anat.)  >sf:irr(,  from  if-',  urine;  the  membranous 
canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  each  kidney  to  the  uri- 
nary bladder. 
URETERITIS  (A/frf.)  an  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 
URETOLI'THIC.A.  (Med.)  from  iifirr.e,  and  Aiiict,  a  stone; 
an  ischurv  from  a  stone  in  the  ureter. 

URETER6THROMr,OrUES(;./«/.)from!!>iT«f,and*fV/3<'?. 
grumous  blood  ;  an  ischury  from  grumous  blood  in  the 
ureter. 

URETEROPY'LICA  (Med.)  from  tf^r,/,  and -='»',  pus;  an 
ischurv  from  pus  in  the  ureter. 

URETEROSTOMA'TICA  (Med.)  from  «>t,j,  and  5-»>«,  a 
mouth  ;  an  ischury  from  an  obstruction  in  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  ureter. 

URE'THRA  {^Tcd.)  s'wi'fu,  from  ifo,  urine;  a  membranous 
canal  running  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  glans  penis,  which  serves  as  a  passage  for  the 
discharge  of  the  urine. 

URETHRELMI'XTIIICA  (3/«/.)  from  *fHfu,  and  l\M,h<, 
worms  ;  an  ischury  from  worms  in  the  urethra. 

URETHRI'TiS  (Med.)  an  inflammation  in  the  urethra. 

URETHROHY.ME'N'ODES  (Med.)  from  «f«M,  and  =-/*,.,  a 
membrane  ;  an  ischury  from  a  membrane  obstructing  the 
urethra.  By  the  addition  of  the  word  urethro,  other  sorts  of 
ischury  may  be  expressed,  as  the  Urethrolithica,  UrethrO' 
phlegmatica,  l}rethrnj)yica,  and  the  Urethrothromboides, 
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URE'TICA  (Med.)  medicines  which  promote  a  discharge  of 

urine. 
UlUNA'CULUM  (A>iat.)  vide  Uradius. 
U'RINAL  (Mecli.)  a  glass  vessel  to  receive  urine. 
UIIIXA'UIA  {Uot.)  the  Phijllatithm  vrinariu  of  Linn.TU?. 
U'KINARY  bladder  (An/it.)  a  membranous  pouch  situated 
ill  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  capable  of  di- 
latation and  contraction,  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the 
urine  from  the  ureter. 
URINE  (Aunt.)  ipcr,  the  saline  humour  secreted  in  the  kid- 
nies,  from  which  it  drops  nnttntim  through  the  ureters  into 
the  cavity  of  the  urinary  b'adder. 
Ukine  (C/ieni.)  consists  of  water,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  albumen,  resin,  muriate  of  soda,  and  many  otiicr 
ingredients,  in  the  opinion  of  chemical  experimenters;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  nothing  varies  so  much  in 
quality  and  quantity  as  this  fluid. 
Urine,  relenlion  of  (Med.)  a  want  of  the  ordinary  secretion 

of  urine. — Suppression  of  urine,  vide  Iscliurin. 
URNA  [Ant.)  a  Roman  liquid  measure  containing  half  the 
amphora,  and  four  times  the  congius,  being  equal  to  three 
gallons  and  a  half  English  wine  measure,     [vide  Pondera] 
UROCUI'SIA  (Med.)  and  uromanci/,  the  judgment  or  con- 
jecture formed  of  diseases  from  the  inspection  of  the  urine. 
URORRHOE'A  (3/(y/.)  from  b%»,  urine,  and  ps^.',  to  flow  ;  a 

dischars^e  of  the  urine  tlu'ough  the  eroded  periiueum. 
UROSCOTIUM   {Med.)    from  a'^o.,  urine,    and  o-«=^i«,    to 
look  out ;  an  inspection  of  urine,  vulgarly  called  casting  of 
waters. 
U'RSA   {Astron.)  the  name  of  two  northern  constellations, 
called    Ursa  major,  the  Great  Bear,  and    Ursa  minor,  the 
Little  Bear,  called  by  the  Greeks  Arclo^  and  He/ice.  [vide 
Arclos,  Sjc.']      Ptolemy  reckons  in  the  first  35  stars,  and  in 
the  second  8  ;  Tycho,  in  the  first  56,  and  in  the  second  7  ; 
Hevelius,  in  the  first  73,  in  the  second  12. 
U'R^US  {Zool.)  the  Bear,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mam- 
malia, Order  Fenv. 

Generic  Cliaracter.     Foreteeth,  upper  six,   and  lower  si-x  ; 
tusks  solitary;  grinders  five  or  six  ;  tongue  smooth  ;  e^es 
with  a  nictitant  membrane. 
Species.     The  principal  species  are,  the — Ursus  arctos,  the 
Black  Bear. —  Ursus  ^naritinius,  the  Polar  Bear, —  Ursus 
meles,    the   Badger. —  Ursus  lelor,  the  Racoon. —  Ursus 
luscus,  the  Wolverine. —  Ursus  guin,  the  Glutton. 
U'RTICA  (/io/.)  ur.v./.r,(p;  the  Nettle;  a  plant  so  called,  ac- 
cording to   Pliny,   al>  uroido,  from    its  burning   or  sling- 
ing.     Thcoplirast.    Ili^t.   Plant.   1.  7,   c.  7 ;  Dioscor.  1.   ■!•, 
c.  9J' ;  PUit.  1.  21,  0.  13  ;  Macer.  Poet.  ;   Athen.  1.  2,  &c. 
UuTicA,  in  the  Linnean  sijstem,  a  genus  ol'  plants.  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  4'  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Cliaracter.    Cm^. perianth  four-leaved. — Cor.  petals 

none — Stam.  in  the  nMx\e,  Jilnments  four,  awl-shaped. — 

Pisr.  germ    ovate;    stijlc   none;    stigma   villosc. — Per. 

none  ;  seed  one,  ovate. 

Species.  The  principal  species  arc — UrI/ca  urens,  the  Small 

Nettle. —  Urlica  dioica,  the  (Jreat  Nettle,  &c. 
UfiTicA  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  of  the  Aca- 
lijpha,    Aci/ris,   Parietaria,    Tragia,   Galeopsis,  and  La- 
miuni, 
URTICA'KIA  (Med.)  the  Nettle-rash,  a  species  of  exan- 

themous  fever. 
URTU'A'l'lO  (.Med.)  the  whipping  a  benumbed  limb  with 
.    nettles,  in  order  to  restore  its  sensibility. 
USA'NCIC  (Com.)  the  usual  term  allowed  for  payment  of  a 
bill  of  exchatige  from  one  country  to  another  after  accepl- 
.    aiice,  i.  e.  one  calendar  month  ;  and  il'  it  be  two  calendar 

months  it  is  termed  double  usance. 
USE  (Law)  the  profits  of  lands,  &c.   especially  that  part  of 
the  huliendum  of  u  deed  or  conveyance  which  expresses  to 
what  benefit  the  party  shall  have  the  estate.— i'fcoH(/nry,  or 
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shifting  use,  a  use  which,  though  executed,  may  change 
from  one  to  another  by  circumstances  ex  post  facto  ;  as  if 
A  makes  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  his  intended  wife  and 
her  eldest  son  for  their  lives,  upon  their  marriage  the  wife 
takes  the  whole  use  in  severalty  ;  and  upon  the  birth  of  a 
son  the  use  is  executed  jointly  in  them  both. 

USER  de  action  (Law)  the  pursuing  or  bringing  an  action  in 
the  proper  court,  &c. 

U'SHER  (Lnto)  from  the  French  liuissier,  a  door-keeper  ;  an 
officer  in  the  king's  house,  as  the  usher  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, &c. —  Usher  of  the  lilack  rod,  the  gentleman  usher  to 
the  king  and  the  house  of  lords,  &c. 

USTE'RIA  (Bot.)  a  shrub,  native  of  Guinea,  which  is 
placed  under  Class  1  Monandria,  Order  1  Monogynia,  in 
the  Linnean  system. 

U'STIO  t^Surg.)  a  burning  or  searing  with  a  hot  iron. 

USUCA'PTION'  (Lam)  the  enjoying  by  continuance  of 
time,  a  long  possession  or  prescription. 

U'SUFRUCT  (Law)  the  right  of  life-rent  possession,  a  spe- 
cies of  tenure  in  the  Scotch  law. 

USUFRU'CTUARY  (Law)  one  that  has  the  use  and  reaps 
the  profit  of  a  thing. 

USU'RIOUS  contract  (Law)  any  bargain  or  contract  whereby 
a  man  is  obliged  to  pay  more  interest  than  what  the  law 
allows. 

USURPA'TION  (Law)  the  using  that  which  is  another's; 
an  interruption  or  disturbing  a  man  in  his  right  and  pos- 
session. Usurpations  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  are  called 
Intrusions. 

U'SURY  (Law)  the  extorting  an  unreasonable  rate  for  money 
beyond  what  is  allowed  by  positive  law. 

U'TAS  (Latu)  or  ociava,  the  eighth  day  following  any  terra 
or  feast,  as  the  utas  of  St.  Michael,  &c. ;  and  any  day 
between  the  feast  and  the  octave  is  said  to  be  within 
the  utas.  This  term  is  employed  in  respect  to  the  return 
of  writs. 

UTERA'RIA  (Med.)  medicines  appropriated  to  diseases  of 
the  womb. 

U'TERI  asccnsio  (Med.)  the  rising  of  the  womb,  a  disease; 
so  also  uteri  procidentia,  the  falling  of  the  womb. 

UTERl'N US  yi»-o)-  (Med.)  a  genus  of  disease  incident  to 
women,  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dijsoreiia,  in  Cullen's 
Nosology.  It  is  a  species  of  madness,  or  a  high  degree  of 
hysterics,  arising  from  a  preternatural  irritability  of  the 
uterus  and  pudenda. 

U'TERUS  (.'inal.)  a  spongy  receptacle,  resembling  a  com- 
pressed pear  in  form,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
above  the  vagina,  and  between  the  urinarj'  bladder  and 
rectum.  It  is  distinguished  into  three  parts,  namely,  the 
fundus,  or  upper  part,  the  bodi/,  and  the  cervix,  or  lower 
part.  The  use  of  the  womb  is  for  menstruation,  concep- 
tion, nutrition  of  the  fietus,  and  parturition. 

UTFANCrniEFE  (Lair)  vide  Oulfangttiefe. 

UTLAGA'TO  capiendo,  i^i'.  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  apprehend- 
ing a  man  who  is  outlawed  in  one  country  and  flies  into  an- 
other.    Reg.  Orig.  133. 

UTLKGII  (Law)  an  outlaw. 

U'TLEPE  (Law)  an  escape  of  a  felon  out  of  prison. 

UTRICA'RIA  (Bat.)  the  Nepenthes  distillatoria  of  Lin- 
n.eus. 

UTRICULA'RIA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2  Dian- 
dria,  Order  1  Monogi/nin. 

Generic  Character.  Cau.  perianth  two-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
pelalled. — Stam. filaments  two  ;  anthers  small,  cohering. 
— Plst.  germ  globular;  stigma  conical. — Per.  capsule 
globular ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  called  in  English  Bladder- 
wort,  have  tuberous  roots,  like  the  potat(>e,  as — Utri' 
cularia  vulgarii.  Common  Bladderwort,  or  Hooded  MiU 
foil. —  Utricularia  minor,  Lenticularia,   Mille/hlium,  scu 
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Apnrine,  Small  Bladderwort,    &c.     Ger.   Herh.;  Pari. 
T/ieat.  Bol.;   Rnii  Hist.  S^c. 
UTTER  BA'llRlSTERS  (Law)  barristers  at  law  who  plead 

without  the  bar. 
U'VA  [Bot.)  the  Ribes glossidaria  and  the  Ephedra  distac/ij/a 

of  Linnaeus. 
UvA  {Med.)  a  tumour  on  the  eye  resembling  a  grape. 
UVA'RIA   (But.)  a  genus  of  plants,   Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  7  Pulygamia. 

Generic   Character.     Cal.  perianth  three-leaved.  —  Cor. 

petals   six. — Stam.  Jila/nents  none;    anthers  numerous. 

— PisT.  serin  ovate;  sti/les  numerous;  stigmas  obtuse. — 

Per.  berries  nunitrous;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.     Plants  of  tliis  genus  are  climbing  shrubs  or  trees, 

and  natives  of  India. 
Uv.^RiA  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Aletris. 
U'VEA  (Anat.)  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris;  so  called  be- 
cause in  beasts  it  is  of  the  colour  of  unripe  grapes. 
U'VA  spina  (Bot.)  the  Ribes  tiva  crispa  of  Linnaeus. 
UvA  ursi  (Bot.)  the  Arbutus  uva  nrsi  of  Linna'us. 
UVEDA'LIA  (Bot  )  the  Poh/mnia  uvcdalia  of  Linnaeus. 
UVl'FERA  (Bot.)  the  Coccolobea  uxifcra  of  Linnaeus. 
VULNERA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Anihylli^. 
VULGA'TE  (B/6.)  a  very  ancient  Latin  translation   of  the 
Bible,  which  is  the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  authentic. 
VU'LTUR  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  Order  Accipitres. 
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Generic  Character.     Bill  straight;  head  bare  of  feathers; 

tongue  cleft ;  neck  retractile. 
Species.     This  rapacious  tribe  of  animals  is  distinguished  in 
English  by  the  names  of  the  Vulture  and  the  Condur. 
VU'LVA  (Anat.)  the  Pudendum  muliebre. —  Vulva  cerebri,  a 

foramen  in  the  brain. 
VULVA'RL'V  (Bot.)  the  Chenopodium  vulvaria  of  Linnaeus. 
U'VULA  (Anat.)  the  small  conical  fleshy  substance  hanging 
in  the   middle  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati  over  the  root 
of  the  tongue. 
UVULA'RL\  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Ilexandria, 
Order  1  Monogipiia . 

Generic  Character.     Cal.  none. — Cob.,  petals  ^i-s. — Stajt. 
Jilaments  six;  anthers  ]ong. — Fist,  germ  roundish;  style 
three-cleft ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capsule  oblong  ;  seeds 
many. 
S/;mc.s.      TJie  species   are   perennials,  as —  Uvularia  am- 
plexifolia  smilax,  Laurus  Atexandrina,  seu  Polygonatum, 
Heart-leaved   Uvularia. —  Uvularia  perfoliata,  seu  Poly- 
gonum.  Perfoliate  Uvularia. 
U'VUL.\-SPOON  (Surg.)  a  surgical  instrument  to  be  held 
just  under   the  uvula  for  the  purpose  of  convening  any 
substance  into  the  cavity  behind. 
UXO'RIUM    (Ant.)    or    JEs   uxorium,    a   fine   imposed    on 
bachelors  among  the  Romans,  which  commenced,    U.  C. 
350,  under  the  censorship  of  M.  Furius  Camillus.     Paul, 
apud  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
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WACHENDO'RFLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Tri- 
andria.  Order  1  Monogtjnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spat hes. —  Cor.  six-petalled. — 
Sta.m.  Jilaments  three. — Pist.  germ  superior  ;  style  fili- 
form ;  stigma  simple. —  Per.  capsule  subovate;  seeds 
soli  tar}'. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  tribe  are  tuberous  perennials,  and 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

WA'CKA  (Min.)  an  argillaceous  Earth,  a  species  of  Ba- 
saltis  in  the  Linnean  system. 

WA'DDING  (Gunn.)  a  stopple  of  paper,  hay,  rags,  &c. 
which  is  forced  into  a  gun  upon  the  powder  to  keep  it 
close  in  the  chamber. 

AVA'D-HOOK  (Gunn.)  a  rod  or  staff  with  an  iron  turned 
like  a  screw  to  draw  the  wads  or  oakura  out  of  a  gun. 

WA'DSET  (Lnu-)  a  right  whereby  lands  are  impignorated 
or  pledged  for  security  of  a  certain  sum;  this  h proper 
when  the  wadsetter  or  mortgagee  takes  his  hazard  of  the 
rent  of  the  land  fur  satisfaction  of  his  annual  rent,  and 
pays  himself  all  public  burdens  ;  but  it  is  improper  when 
the  grantor  of  the  wadset  or  mortgagor  pays  the  public 
burdens,  the  wadsetter  having  his  annualrent  secured. 

WATER  (Ecc.)  the  consecrated  bread  used  at  the  holy  rite 
of  the  sacrament  in  the  Romish  church. 

WAFT  (Mar.)  a  signal  displayed  from  the  stern  of  a  ship 
for  some  particular  purpose. 

WATTORS  (L(7i;)  conductors  of  vessels,  who  were  certain 
officers,  so  called  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

WAGE  (ZaiL-)  a  gage,  pledge,  or  security  given  for  the 
performance  of  any  thing. 

WA'GER  of  Battle  (Laiv)  an  ancient  mode  of  trial,  which 
is  now  abolished,  [vide  Battle]  —  Wager  of'  Law,  the 
offer,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  debt 
by  simple  contract,  to  tak-«  an  oath  in  court,   in  the  pre- 


sence of  eleven  compurgators,  that  he  oweth  the  plaintiff 
nothing  in  the  manner  and  form  as  he  hath  declared, 
whereupon  the  lav.- allows  him  his  discharge;  this  is  so 
called  because  the  defendant  puts  in  vadi is,  i.  e.  sureties, 
that  he  will  at  such  a  time  make  his  law,  or  wage  his  law, 
i.  e.  t.ike  the  benefit  which  the  law  has  allowed  him. 

WA'GGONER  (Astron.)  a  popular  name  given  to  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  jMajor. 

W.V'G-TAIL  (Orn.)  the  Molacilla  of  Linnsus,  a  bird  so 
called  from  its  habit  of  constantly  wagging  its  tail.  It  is  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  Robin  and  the  Nightingale. 

WAIFS  (Laii)  from  the  Saxon  wap;  an,  to  float  up  and 
down  ;  goods  stolen  and  afterwards  waived,  i.  e.  abandoned 
by  the  felon  on  his  being  pursued,  which  are  forfeited  to 
the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if  he  hath  the  fraa- 
chise  of  Waif. 

WAIX  (Arclucol.)  a  cart  or  waggon  ;  so  also  uainage,  the 
furniture  of  a  wain. 

WAI'XABLE  (Archccol.)  an  epithet  for  land  that  is  tillable, 
or  may  be  ploughed. 

WAI'NCUPE  (ArchcEol.)  that  part  to  which  the  hinder 
oxen  were  yoked  to  draw  the  waggon. 

WAI'XSCOT  (Carpent.)  a  lining  of  walls  made  of  boards 
within  side  a  room. 

WAIR  (Carpent.)  a  piece  of  timber  two  yards  long  and  a 
foot  broad. 

WAIST  (Mar.)  that  part  of  a  sliip  which  is  contained  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  fore-castle,  being  usually  a 
hollow  space  witli  an  ascent  of  several  steps  to  either  of 
those  places. —  ll'aiti-Cloths,  coverings  of  canvass,  or  tar- 
pauling,  for  the  hammocks  which  are  stowed  on  the  gang- 
ways. 

W.M'STERS  (Mar.)  the  men  stationed  in  the  waist  iit 
working  the  ship. 
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WAI'TERS  (Lmv)  officers  appointed  to  see  that  goods  are 
not  landed  clandestinely  ;  they  are  distinguished  into  tii/e- 
xvnitos,  who  go  on  board  ships  at  Gravesend  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  linul-wailcrs,  who  do  the  tame  duty  on  slior^'. 
WAITS  (Cm)  so  called  from  their  waiting  or  attending 
U|H)n  all  other  persons  in  the  night  season  ;  nightly  nuisi- 
cians,  who  go  round  with  their  music  previous  to  the 
festival  at  Christmas. 

WAIVE  (I.aio)  from  the  Saxon  ]>apian,  to  quit  or  for.-ake  ; 
a  term  applied  to  a  woman  in  the  same  sense  as  outlaw  for 
a  man,  when,  for  any  crime,  she  is  waived  or  abandoned 
by  the  law.     Beg.  Oiig.  13'2. 

WAI'VER  {Lfiw)  from  to  wave  or  quit;  the  passing  by,  or 
declining  to  accept,  a  thing  ;  in  application  to  an  estiite, 
or  any  thing  conve3'ed  to  a  man,  also  to  a  plea,  &c. 

WAKE  (Mar.)  the  print  or  track  impressed  by  the  course 
of  a  ship  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

WA'KEiSlAN  (Lnxu)  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  town  of 
Rippon,  in  Yorkshire. 

WA'KIjNIKG  {Law)  a  sort  of  summons  in  the  Scotch  Law. 

WAKES  [Ecc.)  the  eve-feasts  of  the  dedication  of  churches, 
which,  in  many  country  places,  are  still  observed  with 
feasting  and  diversions,  &c. 

WAKK-llO'BIN  [Hot.)    the  Arum  maculatum  of  Linna-us. 

WALES  (iSInr.)  an  assemblage  of  strong  planks,  extending 
along  a  ship's  side  throughout  her  whole  length,  at  ditferent 
distances,  and  serving  to  reinforce  the  decks. — Chnin-ifa/rs, 
vide  Cliunnds. — Gun-wale,  a  wale  which  goes  about  the 
outermost  strake  or  seam  of  the  uppermost  deck  in  the 
ship's  waist. 

WALKE'lUA  (Bol.)  an  Indian  tree,  which  is  called  by 
llheed  T.yocatli. 

WA'LKERS  (Law)  foresters,  to  whose  care  a  certain  space 
of  ground  in  a  forest  is  assigned. 

WA'LL-CUESS  {Bot.)  the  y/)v;i/.5  of  Linnaeus. 

WA'LL-EYE  ( let.)  a  disease  in  the  eye  of  a  horse,  in  which 
the  iris  is  of  a  light  grey  colour. 

WALL-FLOWEl'i  (iiot.)  the  Clieiranlhnx  of  Linnxus. 

WA'LL-KNOT  (Mar.)  a  particular  sort  of  large  knot  raised 
upon  the  end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting  the  strands  and 
interweaving  them  against  each  other. 

W^'\LL-FEN^'YWORT  {But.)  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  of 
Linna;us. 

WALL-PE'PPER  [Bot.)  the  Scdnm  acre  of  Linnanis,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WALL-RUE  (Bnt.)  the  A.<plnii,nn  of  Linnxus. 

WAI..L-SrDr^D  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  having  its 
sides  pcrpeiulicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  wall, 
instead  of  being  incurvated. 

WALLWORT  (Bo/.)  the  Sainlmats  cljulu.':  of  h'mnxus. 

WALNUT-TREE  (Bat.)  the  Ju-lnus  of  Linna;us. 

WA'LRUS  {/ool.)  the  Trichechus  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal 
which,  in  form,  most  resembles  an  ox  ;  it  inhabits  the  In- 
dian and  northern  seas,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  seaweeds. 

WAL'l'IlE'RIA  (Bat)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mma- 
delpiiia.  Order  'i  Peulandria. 

Generic  Cluimcter.  Cal.  perianth  double,  one-leaved. — 
Con.  petals  five. — St  A  iM. //7ft  »«•«/.<  five,  united  in  a  tube; 
nn//u';-.v  ovate. —  Vtar.  germ  ovate;  stj/lc  HWi'orm  ;  stigma 
pencilled. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — JValtheria  nyneri- 
cnna,  Mnlva,  seu  ManosjKrmalthica. —  JValtheria  indica, 
seu  Betiinica,  SfC. 

W.\'NL.\SS  {f.atv)  or  driving  the  ivanlass,  i.e.  driving  deer 
to  a  stand  tliat  the  lord  may  have  a  shoot ;  an  ancient  cus- 
tomary tenure  of  lands. 

WA'l'lvNTAKE   (I.aiu)  another  name  for  a  hundred. 

WAR,   Cnuiiciln/  (Mil.)  vkla  Conucil. 

WA'RBL1-:R  (O'rn.)  the  Mntarilla  of  I-inna^us.   [vide  Wagtail] 

WAR  1)  (Ijnv)  signifies,  1.  the  guarding  or  custody  of  a  tDwn, 
particularly  duiing  the  day,  which  is  enjoined  on  the  inha- 
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bitants  by  the  act  called  the  Watch  and  Ward  Act,  which 
first  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  2.  A  district,  or 
division  of  the  city  of  London,  conmiitted  to  the  special 
charge  of  one  of  the  aldermen.  3.  A  division  of  a  forest. 
i.  The  apartment  in  a  prison.  5.  The  heir  of  the  Kiii"-'s 
tenant  in  cnpile,  during  his  nonage  ;  whence  the  term  has 
since  been  applied  to  all  infants  under  the  power  of  <'uar- 
dians,  or  such  as  are  under  the  control  and  protection  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  are  called  Wards  in  Chancery. 

WA'RUA  (Archceol.)  the  custody  of  a  town  or  castle,  which 
the  inhabitants  were  bound  to  keep  at  their  own  charge 

WA'RDAGE  [Law]  vide  Ward-Corn.  ° 

WA'RD-COUN  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  wapb,  and  the  Latin 
cornu,  a  horn;  an  ancient  duty  of  watching  and  vvardin" 
a  castle,  and  blowing  a  horn  on  a  surprize. 

WA'UUEN  (Laxv)  from  the  Saxon  J'eajibian,  to  watch  or 
keep ;  he  who  has  the  keeping  or  charge  of  persons  or 
things  by  virtue  of  his  office;  as  Wardens  of  the  Fellowships, 
or  Companies  of  London  ;  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports; 
Warden  of  the  Armour  of  the  Tower  ;  Warden  of  the 
Fleet  prison,  &c. ;  W'arden  of  the  Mint,  also  called  Keeper 
of  the  Exchange  of  the  Mint. 

Warden  of  a  col'ege  (Cus.)  the  head  of  a  college  at  a 
university. 

Wahdeh  nf  a  }-eligiou.'s  House  (Ecc.)  the  deputy  provincial, 
who  acts  in  the  absence  of  the  provincial. 

WARDER  (Arclucol.)  a  beadle,  or  statfman. 

WA'RD-HOLDING  (Archu-cl.)  an  ancient  military  tenure 
in  Scotland. 

WA'RD-MOTE  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  ]vanb,  and  xemot:, 
an  assembly  ;  a  court  kept  in  every  ward  in  London  for 
choosing  officers,  and  transacting  other  necessary  business. 

WA'RD-PEN'NY  (Laiv)  money  paid  for  watch  and  ward. 

VVA'RDROBE  (Ciis.)  a  place  originally  destined  for  keeping 
the  robes  of  a  ]n-inco  or  nobleman ;  whence  the  olficer 
entitled  the  Clerk  of  the  King's  ^^'ardrobe  :  the  term  has 
since  been  applied  to  any  press  or  inclosure  which  is 
adapted  for  preserving  things  without  folding  them. 

WA'RD-KOOM  (Mar.)  a  room  over  the  gun  room,  where 
the  lieutenant  and  other  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess. 

WARDS,  Court  ri/' (Lci\i')  a  court  fii-st  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VllI,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  him  with 
the  office  of  liveries  ;  but  it  has  since  been  abohshed  b}' 
Stat.  12  Car.  '2,  c.  24: 

WA'RDSTAFF  (Law)  the  constable  or  watchman's  staff, 
by  the  service  of  which  the  manor  of  Langbourne,  in 
Essex,  «as  formerly  held. 

WA'RDWTT  (Law)  the  being  quit  of  giving  money  for  keep- 
ing of  wards. 

WAKECTA'RE  (Arclucol.)  to  fallow  ground;  whence 
warertum,  or  warrctn  terra,  fallow  ground. 

WA'REHOUSING  goods  (Com.)  the  placing  imjiorted  goods 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  Custom-house,  without  paying 
the  customs  due  on  their  importation,  until  they  are  re- 
moved for  sale.  The  goods  so  warehoused  are  also  called 
bonded  goods,  because  bond  is  |)revioitsly  given  by  the 
owner  for  the  payment  of  the  duties,  iS.c. 

WA'RGUS  (Archceid.)  a  banished  rogue. 

lo  WARN'  (Law)  to  summon  a  person  to  appear  in  a  court 
of  justice. 

WA'KNEL-WORMS  (Husband.)  worms  which  get  into  the 
backs  of  cattle  under  the  skin. 

VVA'RN'IN(;-WIIEEL  (Mech.)  the  third  or  fourth  wheel  in 
a  watch,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  first  wheel. 

WARMSTU'RU   (Archtcol.)  garniture,  furniture  jirovision. 

WA'RN'OITI  (Law)  a  custom  that  any  tenant  holding  of 
the  ('astle  of  Dover  should,  on  failing  to  pay  his  rent,  at  8 
set  dav,  forfeit  double,  and,  in  case  of  a  second  failure, 
treble.' 

WARP  (Mar.)  a  hawser,  or  any  rope  used  in  the  warping 
of  a  ship. —  fi'arp  of  Shrouds,  the  first  given  length  tal^en 
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from  the  bolster  at  the  inast  head  to  the  foremost  dead- 
eye. 
TO  Warp  (Mar.)  to  change  the  situation  of  a  ship,  by  pull- 
ins  her  with  warps  from  one  part  to  another. 
WA'RPING-YAUX  (Man.)  stretching  the  yarns  all  to 
one  given  length  previously  to  their  being  tarred  ;  whence 
the  yarn  that  is  warped  into  short  lengths  for  spun-yarns  is 
said  to  be  xvarpcr/  in  Junks. 

\VA'URANT  [Ln-a-)  a  precept  under  hand  and  seal  to  some 
officer,  to  take  up  any  offender,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  due  course  of  law. —  IVarrant  of  Atiorneij,  an  authority 
and  power  given  by  a  client  to  his  attorne}'  to  appear  and 
plead  for  him.  —  Clerk  of  the  JVarrams,  the  officer  who 
enters  all  warrants  of  attornej'. 

Warrant,  Press  (Mar.)  a  warrant  issued  by  the  admiralty 
in  cases  of  emergency,  authorizing  the  captain  or  lieutenant 
of  the  press-service  at  any  seaport,  to  impress  seamen  belong- 
ing to  the  merchant  service  who  are  found  unemployed. 

TO  Warrant  [Mcin.]  a  custom  among  horse  dealers  of  war- 
ranting any  horse  that  they  sell  to  be  free  from  such  defects 
as  are  not  imniediatelj'  to  be  observed,  as  the  glanders, 
pursiness,  &c. ;  and  if  on  trial,  within  the  space  of  nine 
days,  he  shall  be  found  to  have  any  such  defects,  the  dealer 
is  obliged  to  return  the  money. 

WARRA'NTIA  [Lmv)  warranty,  an  old  term  for  some 
writs,  as — ]Varrniiiia  cliarfa:,  for  him  who  is  infeofted  in 
lands  or  tenements  with  clause  of  warranty. —  Ji'arrantia 
custodiie,  for  one   who,   being  challenged  to  be  ward  to 

another,  is  wan-anted  to  be  free  from  such  service IVar- 

ranlia  diei,  for  one  to  whom  a  day  is  assigned  personally 
to  appear  in  court,  but  being  emplojed  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice is  warranted  to  be  absent. 

WA'RRAKT-OFFICERS  (Mnr.)  persons  employed  in  the 
ro3'al  navy,  by  warrant  from  the  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
to  take  charge  of  the  stores  issued  to  them  from  His  Ma- 
jesty's dock-yard. 

WA'RRANTY  (Laxv)  a  promise  or  covenant  by  deed,  made 
by  the  bargainer  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  and 
secure  the  bargainee  against  all  men,  for  the  enjoying  any 
thing  agreed  on  between  them.  Bract.  1.  2  and  5  ;  1  Just. 
365  ;   West.  Sj/mli.  par.  I. 

WA'RREN  (Laiv)  a  franchise  or  privileged  place  by  pre- 
scription or  grant,  to  keep  beasts  and  fowls  of  v.-arren,  as 
conies,  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

Warre.n'  [Mech.)  a  device  for  preserving  and  storing  fish  in 
the  midst  of  a  river,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

WA'RSCOT  (Arc/ucol.)  a  contribution  towards  armour  or 
war,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 

WART  (J'cl.)  a  spungy  substance  growing  near  the  eye  of 
a  horse. 

WA'RT-WORT  [Dot.)  the  Euphorbia  helioscopia  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual, 

WARTH    [Lari-)  vide  IVardpenny. 

WA.SH  qfOi/.<ters  (Com.)  a  quantity  equal  to  ten  strikes. 

WA'SH-BOARDS  (Mar.)  broad  thin  planks  fixed  occa- 
sionally on  a  boat's  sides. 

WA'SHES  (Mcch.)  the  rings  on  the  ends  of  the  axle-tree 
of  a  carriage. 

Washes  (Geng.)  a  name  given  to  a  dangerous  shore  in 
Norfolk.  I 

WA'SHING  (Chem.)  a  name  for  the  lotions  wliereby  gold- 
smiths draw  the  particles  of  gold  and  silver  out  of  ashes, 
earth,  scrapings,  &c. 

WAh.HiKG  (Paint.)  is  when  a  design  drawn  with  a  pencil  or 
crayon,  has  some  one  colour  laid  over  it  with  a  pencil,  as 
Indian  Ink,  Bistre,  or  the  like,  to  make  it  ajjpear  the 
more  natural,  bj*  adding  the  shadows  of  prominences, 
apertures,  &c. 

WA'SHU.^I  (Arc/ucol.)  a  shallow  or  fordable  part  of  a  river, 
or  arm  of  a  sea. 

Wasp  (EuI.)  the  J'espa  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect  resembling 
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a  bee,  which  lives  under  ground  in  large  societies. 
Wasps  prey  upon  other  insects,  especially  bees  and  flies, 
and  feed  also  upon  meal,  bread,  and  fruit.  The  larva  is 
soft,  without  feet,  and  feeds  on  tlie  nectar  of  flowers ;  the 
pupa  is  quiescent,  and  has  the  rudiments  of  wings. 
WA'SSEL  (Archceol.)  from  the  Saxon  ]aej-harl,' i.  e.  health 
be  to  you  :  a  custom  of  going  about  on  tv/elfth-night  with  a 
great  bowl  of  ale,  and  drinking  healihs. 
WA'SSEL-BOWL  (.hchivnl  )  the  bowl  used  by  the  Saxons 

at  their  entertainment  in  drinking  healths. 
WA'SSl'.L-BREAD  (.irchtro!.)  white  bread,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  usually  sopped  in  the  wassei-bowl. 
WA'SSELEKS    (Archico!)    those   who    went   about   merry 

making  at  Christmas. 
WASTE  (Lave)  vastum,  signifies,  1.  A  spoil  or  destruction 
made  in  liouscs,  woods,  lands,  &c.  by  the  tenant  for  life  or 
years,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  that  has  the 
remainder  in  fee  simple  or  fee-tail.     Waste  is  either  volun- 
tary and  actual,  as  the  puUiijg  do%vn  of  a  house,  &c. ;  or 
it  is  permissive  and  neglige:it,  a«  by  suffering  it  to  fall  for 
want  of  repair.     2.   A  forfeiture  in  case  of  felony,     [vide 
Yiar,   Bay,  and  \Vaste.'\     3.   An"  epithet  for  lands  whicll 
are   not   in  any   man's   occupation,    but   lie   conininn  ;    so 
called  because  the  lord  cannot  make  such  profi';  of  ihem  as 
of  other  fields. 
W.'V'STE-BOOiv  (Com.)  a  book  containing  a  regular  account 
of  a  inerchaiit's  transactions,  set  down  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  take  place. 
WA'STEL  (Archceol.)  vide  IVassel. 
WATCH    [Aut.)  vide  Vigiliec. 

Watch  and  Ward  (Laiv)  the  custom  of  watching  by  night, 
and  warding  or  keeping  the  peace  by  day,  in  towns  and 
cities,  which  was  first  appointed  by  Henry  HI. 
Watch   (Mech.)   vide  Horology. 

Watch  (Mar.)  signifies,  1.  'fiie  space  of  time  during  which 
one  division  of  the  ship's  crew  remains  upon  deck,  to  keep 
watch  at  night:  it  never  exceeds  four  hours,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  namely,  thefnt  ivatch,  from  8  to 
12,  the  middle  u-atch  from  12  to  4-  in  the  morning,  and  the 
vwrning-Katch  from  4  to  8.  There  are  also  dog-v:atchcs, 
which  consist  of  only  tuo  hours,  by  the  division  of  the 
morning  watch  into  two  parts.  2.  Those  who  perform  this 
duty,  who  are  divided  into  two  companies,  called  the 
starhoard-tvatch  and  the  larhoard-xi-ntch,  according  to  the 
situation  of  their  hammocks,  whence  also  the  phrases, 
"  To  set  the  u-atch,"  to  appoint  the  division  of  the  creu-  to 
enter  upon  the  duty  of  the  watch.  "  To  relieve  the  ivatch," 
to  relieve  those  who  have  been  upon  the  duty,  by  changing 
the  watch.  There  is  also  another  sort  of  watch,  c;illed°the 
aiichar-xvatch,  which  denotes  a  small  watch  kq)t  eoti,stantly 
on  deck,  while  the  ship  rides  at  single  anchor  at  a  road- 
stead. 3.  Watch  is  a  word  used  in  throv,-ing  (he  dtjsp- 
sea  lead,  by  which  each  man  apprizes  the  one  iibaft  him  to 
be  nn  the  watch  for  the  .soundings. 
WA'TCH-BELL  (AJar.)  a  large  bell  in  a  ship  that  i.  struck 
when  the  halt-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make  known  the 
tmie  or  division  of  the  walch. 
WA'TCH-BILL  (Mar.)  a  li..t  of  the  offices  and  crew  who 
.are  appomted  to  the  watch,  together  with  the  several  ■^la- 
tions  to  which  each  man  belongs. 
WA'TCH-GLASS  (.1/^;-.)  hour  and  half-hour  da.^ses,  which 

are  employed  to  measure  the  period  of  the  winch 
WA'TCH-GUN  (Mar.)   the  gun  which  is    fired   on   board 
ships  of  war  at  the  setting  of  the  watch  in  the  evening  and 
relieving  it  in  the  morning. 
WA'TCH-WORD  (Ant.)  vide  Militia. 
VVatch-word  (Mil.)  vide  Ji'ord. 

WATCHWORKS  (Mcch.)  the  interior  works  which  consti- 
tute the  mechanism  of  a  watch. 
W.Vl'ER  {C;;p;«.)  was  esteemed  a  simple  substance,  or  one 
ot  the  elements,  by  die  ancients;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 


moderns  it  is  a  compound  fluid,  consisting  of  two  gases, 
namely,  hydrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas.  [vide  Chemistri/ 
and  A<juu] 

Water  (Min.)  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  for  the  lustre  of 
precious  stones. 

Water  (Mech.)  a  certain  lustre,  imitating  waves,  set  on 
sillvs,  mohair,  iS.c. —  Water  of  separation,  or  Water  of  de- 
part, a  name  given  by  refiners  to  aqua  fortis,  because  it 
separates  gold  from  silver. 

Water  (Vet.)  or  Red-Water,  a  filthy  humour  issuing  from 
any  wound  ia  a  horse. 

Water  {Mar.)  denotes  the  state  of  the  water  at  sea,  as 
hi^h-wuter,  luiv-water,  Jhul-xuater,  dead-water,  SfC.  fvide 
ni<rli,  cS-c-.j 

WATER-ALOE  (But.)  the  Stratotes  aloides  of  Linnasus,  a 
perennial. 

WATER-APPLE   (Bot.)  the  Anuona  of  LinnEcus,  a  tree. 

WATER-BAILIFF  (Law)  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London 
who  has  the  oversight  and  searcii  of  fish  brought  thither. 

WATER-BE'TONY  (Bot.)  the  Scrophularia  arjuatka  of 
Linna?us,  a  perennial. 

WATER-BOARDS  {Mar.)  boards  fixed  up  in  a  boat  to 
keep  ofi'  tlic  water. 

WATER-BU'DGET  {Her.)  a  sort  of  budget  formerly  used 
by  soldiers  for  fetching  water  from  the  camp,  which  has 
been  sometimes  borne  in  coat  armour. 

WATER-CASKS  (Mar.)  the  casks  destined  to  hold  fresh 
water. 

WATER-CA'LTROPS  (Bot.)  the  Potamogeon  of  Linna;us, 
a  perennial. 

WATER-CHI'CKWEED  (Bot.)  the  Moyitiafontajia  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. 

WATER-CRESS  (Bot.)  the  Sisymhrlum  nasturtium  of  Lin- 
ntcus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-DOCK  (Bot.)  \.\w  Rumcx  aquatica  oi  lAnnxns,  an 
annual. 

WATER-DRO'PWORT  (Bot.)  the  (Enanthe  of  Linna:us, 
a  perennial. 

WA'TER-GACjE  (Mcch.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
depth  and  quantity  of  any  water. 

Water-gage  (Husband.)  a  sea  wall  or  bank  for  restraining 
the  current  of  the  water. 

WATER-GANG  (Arclueol.)  a  watercourse  or  drain  for  car- 
rying off  water. 

WATER-GA'VEL  (Laxo)  a  rent  paid  for  fishing,  or  any 
olhcr  benefit  received  from  some  river. 

WATER-GEU.MA'NDER  {Bot.)  the  Teucrium  scordium  oC 
Linna;us,  a  perennial. 

W^ATER-tJLA'DlOLE  (Bot.)  the  Butonms  umhellatus  of 
Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-HE'MLOCK  (Bot.)  the  Cicuta  virosa  of  Linnaeus, 
a  perennial. 

WATER-IIEMP  (Bot.)  the  Bidens  tripartita,  &c.  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. 

WATER-HO'REHOUND  {Bot.)  the  L!/copus  of  Linnxus, 
a  perennial. 

WATER-IIY'SSOP  {Bot.)  the  Gratiola  officinalis  of  Lin- 
nicus,  a  perennial. 

WATICR-LEAF  (Bot.)  the  Ilj/drophi/llum  of  Linnaeus,  a 
pereiniial. 

WATER-LE'MON  (Bot.)  the  Bassiflora  laurifoUa  of  Lin- 
nans. 

WATER-LI'LY  (Bot.)  the  Nipiiphna  of  Linnaeus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WATI'^K-LIXE  (Mar.)  the  line  which  distinguiihes  that 
|)art  of  the  .>^hip  which  is  under  water  from  that  which  is 
al)ove  when  she  is  duly  laden. 

WA'TER-MARK  (Mar.)  the  mark  or  limit  of  a  flood,  as 
the  high-watermark,  and  the  low-water-mark. 

WATER-MI:A'SI;UE  (Com.)  a  meusure  for  salt,  sca-coals, 
<S.c.  while  on  board  vessel .  in  the  pool  or  river,  in  which 


WAT 

five  striked  pecks  are  allowed  to  the  bushel,  exceeding  the 
Winchester  measure  by  one  peck  to  the  bushel. 
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WATER-MEN,    Company  of   (Her.)  were  in 
corporated  in  the  reign  of  Philip   and   Mary. 
Their  armorial  ensigns  are   "  Barry   wavj'  of 
six,  argent  anil,   azure;   a  boat,  or;   on  a  chief 
of  the  second  a  pair  of  oars  saltireways  of  the  ^^EfTa 
third,  between  two  cushions  of  the  first."  W^    ' 

WATER-MI'LFOIL  (Bot.)  the  MyriophyUum  of  Linnxus, 
a  perennial. 

WA'TER-MINT  {Bot.)  the  Mentha  agwlica,  Sfc.  of  Lin- 
nreus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-INIU'URAIN  {I'et.)  a  disease  in  black  cattle. 

WA'TER-ORME  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  state  of  a  ship 
which  has  barely  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her  off 
the  ground. 

WATER-OUZEL  (Orn.)  the  Turdus  cinclus  of  Linna-us. 

WA'TER-POLSE  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  trying  the 
strength  of  liquors. 

WA'TER-SAIL  (Mar.)  a  small  sail  spread  occasionally  un- 
der the  lower  studding  sail  or  driver-boom. 

\V'A'TER-SMOOT  (Bot.)  a  sprig  which  springs  out  of  the 
root  or  stock  of  a  tree. 

WA'TER-SHOT  (.Mar.)  a  sort  of  riding  at  anchor,  when  a 
ship  is  moored  neither  across  the  tide,  nor  right  up  and 
down,  but  quartered  betwixt  both. 

WATER-SPOUT  (Meteor.)  an  extraordinary  aqueous  me- 
teor, sometimes  observed  at  sea,  which  consists  of  an 
enormous  cloud,  that  discliarges  itself  in  one  mass  sufficient 
to  bury  vessels,  and  every  thing  else,  which  comes  in  its 
way. 

WATER-TA'BLE  (Archil.)  a  sort  of  ledge  left  in  walls, 
about  J  8  or  20  inches  thick  from  the  ground. 

WATER-TIGHT  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that  is  not 
leaky. 

WATER-TRIPLICITY  (Astro/.)  the  three  signs,  Cancer, 
Scorpio,  and  Pisces. 

WATER-PA'RSNEP  {Bot.)  the  Sium  of  Linnseus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WATER-PEPPER  (Bot.)  the  Polygonum  hydropiper  of 
Linna:?us. 

WATER-PFiNlPERNEL  {Bot.)  the  Samolus  valerandi  of 
Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-PLA'NTAIN  (Bot.)  tho  A/ysma  plantago  of  Un- 
nceus. 

WATER-PU'RSLANE  (Bot.)  the  Peplis  portula  of  Lin- 
naeus, an  annual. 

WATER-KADISII  (Bot.)  the  Sisymbrium  tcrrestre  of  Lin- 
nacus,  an  annual. 

WATER-RO'CKET  (Bot.)  the  .Sisymbrium  syh-estre  of  Lin- 
niEus. 

WATER-SO'LDIER  {Bot.)  the  Stratiotes  aloides  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

WATER-SPE'EDVVELL  (Bot.)  the  Veronica  maritima  of 
Linnaous,  a  perennial. 

WATER-TUT'ELO  (But.)  the  Nyssa  denticulata  of  Lin- 
na;"us. 

WATi:R-VrOLET  (Bot.)  the  Ilottonia  palustris  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

WA'TER-WAY'  (?tlar.)  a  small  ledge  of  timber  lying  on  the 
deck  close  by  the  sides,  to  keep  the  water  from  running 
down  there. 

WA'TER-WHEEL  {Mech.)  an  engine  for  raising  water  out 
of  a  deep  well. 

VVA'TERWORT  (Bot.)  the  E/atine  of  Linnaeus,  an  annual. 

WA'TERV  Humours  (I'et.)  or  nriters ;  white,  sharp,  and 
corrupt  humours  which  frequently  gather  in  the  Jiind  legs 
of  horses. 

VVATSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  tuberous  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Gladiv/us. 
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WA'TTLE  (Husband.)  a  sort  of  hurdle  of  which  sheep- 
pens  are  made. 

WA'TTLE-BIKD  [Oni.)  the  G/aucopis  of  Linnjcus,  a  bird 
of  New  Zealand,  so  called  from  tiie  wattles  or  carbuncles 
under  its  bill. 

WA'TTLES  {Orri.)  the  fleshy  appendages  at  the  sides  of 
the  lower  mandible  in  some  birds. 

WAVESON  (Law)  a  name  given  to  such  goods  as,  after  a 
shipwreck,  are  found  floating  on  the  waves. 

W'A'VEY  (Her.)  one  of  the   crooked  lines   of  L    _. 

which  ordinaries  are  frequently  borne  in  coat  ^''T'^IT^J 
armour,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

WAX-CflA'NDLERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  wqyc  \~~ 
incorporated   in  I48t;  their  armorial   ensigns 
are,  as  in  the   annexed  figure,  "  Azure  on  a 
chevron,  nrf;e?it,  between  three  lamps,  or,  as 
many  roses." 

WAY  (Mar.)  the  course  and  progress  which  a 
ship  under  sail  makes  on  the  water,  whence  the 
terms  head-way,  lee-way,  stern-way,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  which  the  ship  takes,  &c. 

Way  of  the  rounds  (Fori.)  a  space  left  for  the  passage 
round  between  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town. 

WA'Y-BKE.ID  (Bot.)  the  Plantnoo  major  of  Linna;us. 

WA'YEARING-TREE  (But.)  the  Viburnum  Lanlena  of 
Linnucus. 

■WAY-THI'STLE  (Bot.)  the  Scrralula  arvensis  of  Linnccus, 
a  perennial. 

WA'Y- WISER  (Mech.)  a  movement  like  a  watch  in  the 
pocket,  by  which  a  person  may  count  his  own  steps  to 
watch  his  progress. 

WEA'LREAF  (Lam)  in  the  Saxon  peal-reaf,  the  robbing 
a  dead  man  in  his  grave. 

WE.\R  (Huxbaiid.)  or  iveir,  a  dam  made  with  stakes  and 
osier  twigs  interwoven,  as  a  fence  against  water. 

TO  Wear   (Mar.)   vide  To  veer. 

WEA'THEii  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  lies  to  wind- 
ward ;  hence  a  ship  is  said  "  To  have  the  weather-nage  of 
another  "  when  she  lies  farther  to  windward  ;  and  the  side 
which  a  ship  presents  to  the  wind  is  called  the  tveal/ier  side  : 
but,  "  To  make  a  good  iveat/wr,"  is  said  of  a  ship  when, 
in  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  storm,  she  is  easy,  and  in  a  sea  does 

I    not  strain  herself. 

TO  WEA'THER  (Mar.)  to  sail  to  U'!)«/im)t/ of  some  ship  : 
but,  "  To  iveat/ier  out  a  storm,"  is  said  of  a  ship  that  pro- 
ceeds on  its  course  during  the  continuance  of  a  storm. 

WE.VTHER-BEATEN  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that 
has  borne  much  hard  or  rough  weather. 

WEA'TIIER-BIT  (Mar.)  a  turn  of  the  cable  about  the 
windlass. 

WEA'THER-ROARDING  (Carpent)  the  nailing  up  boards 
against  a  wall. 

WEA'THER-BOARDS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  plank  placed  in 
the  ports  of  a  ship  to  turn  oif  the  rain,  without  prevent- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  air. 

WEA'THER-CLOTHS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  canvass  or  tarpaul- 
ing,  used  to  preserve  the  hammocks  from  injury  by  weather 
when  stowed. 
VVEA'THER-GAGE   (Mar.)  vide  Weather. 
WEATHER-GLASSES   (Mech.)  instruments   contrived  to 
show  the  state  of   the  atmosphere,  as  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, &'C. 
WEA'THER-HELM   (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to   a  ship 

when  she  is  inclined  to  come  too  near  tlie  wind. 
WEA'THE]{-QUARTER   (Mar.)  that  quarter  of  the  ship 

which  is  on  the  windward  side. 
WEA'THER-ROLLS    (Mar.)    those  inclinations   which  a 

ship  makes  to  windward  in  a  heavy  sea. 
WEA'THER-SHORE  (Mar.)  the  shore  which  lies  to  wind- 
ward of  a  ship. 
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WEA'THER-SIDE   (Mar.)  vide  irenl/,er. 

WEA'THER-TIDE  (Mar.)  that  tide,  which,  by  setting 
against  a  ship's  lee-side  while  under  sail,  forces  her  up  to 
windward. 

WEA'THER-TILING  (Build.)  the  covering  the  upright 
sides  of  houses  with  tiles. 

WE.A'VERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  were  incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Henry  \l.  ■  they  bear 
for  their  arms,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
"  Azure  on  a  chevron,  between  three  leopard's 
heads,  having  each  a  shuttle  in  his  mouth,  or, 
as  many  roses,  gules,  seeded  proper." 

WEIJ  (yjec/i.)  a  term  in  block-making  for  the  thin  partition 
on  the  inside  of  the  rim,  between  the  spokes  of  an  iron 
sheave. 

WEBE'RA   (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  Gardenia. 

WEDBEDRH'  (Law)  a  customary  service  performed  by 
inferior  tenants  (>f  reaping  their  lord's  corn. 

V\' EDGE  (Mech.)  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  [vide 
Mechanics'] 

WE'DNESDAY  (Chrou.)  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  an- 
ciently set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  Idol  IVoden,  the 
Mars  of  the  Germans. 

WEEK  (Chron.)  a  division  of  time,  consisting  of  seven 
days,  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  creation.  [vide 
ChroHflupy'l 

WEE'PERS  [Cus.)  piecesof  white  cambric,  crape,  or  muslin, 
sewed  upon  the  sleeves  in  deep  mourning. 

WEE'SEL  (Zool.)  or  ivea.sel,  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  the  genera  Viverra  and  Mu.stela,  in  the  Linnean  system. 
Animals  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished  by  having  a  bag  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  genitals,  which  contains  an  unctu- 
ous matter  of  a  strong  and  mostly  a  fetid  smell.  In  many 
circumstances  weesels  and  otters  resemble  each  other, 
both  having  short  feet,  shining  hair,  and  immoveable 
claws  ;  they  likewise  both  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  prowl 
by  night  after  their  prey  ;  but  otters  live  mostly  in  the 
water,  and  weesels  always  on  land. 

WEE'VER   (Ich.)  another  name  for  the  Sting-Bull. 

WEIGE'LIA  (Bot.)  a  shrub  of  .Japan,  which  Is  placed  under 
Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  ^lonogynia,  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

WEIGH  (Com  )  vide  Wey. 

TO  Wei(;ii  Anchor  (Mar.)  to  heave  up  the  anchor  of  a  ship 
from  the  ground  in  order  to  prepure  the  vessel  for  sailing. 

WEIGHT  {Mech.)  any  thing  to  be  raised,  sustained,  or 
moved  by  a  machine,     [vide  Mechanics'] 

Weight  (Com.)  any  body  which  is  made  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  weight  of  other  bodies.  Weights  are  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  country  in  which  they  are  or  have  been 
used.  Those  of  the  ancients  have  been  given  under  the 
head  of  Pondera,  [vide  Pondera]  'J'he  following  tables 
will  exhibit  a  view  of  English  and  Foreign  weights : 

L  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS. 

Two  sorts  of  weights  are   admitted   in   England,  namely, 
Troy  Weight  and  Avoirdui)ois  Weight. 

Troy  IVeight,  as  used  by  the  Goldsmiths,  Sj-c. 
Grains. 

24.  =       1  dwt. 
480  =:     20  =     I  oz. 
5760  =  240  =  12  =  I  lb. 

Troy  Weight,  as  used  by  the  Apothecaries. 
Grains. 

20  =       1  scruple  9 
60  =       3=1  dram  5 
480  =     24  =     S  —     1  ounce  5 
5760  =  288  =  96  =  12  =  1  lb. 
4  B 


Drams. 

16  = 

2.56  = 

7168  = 

28672  = 


WEIGHTS. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 
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1  ounce. 
16  =         1  lb. 
44-8  —       28  =     1  qr. 
1792  =     112  =     4  =     1  cwt. 
575140  —  35810  =  224-0  =  SO  =  20  =  1  ton. 
Moncyers    and  Jewellers    have    also    particular  weights; 
namely,  carats  and    grains;    21-  grains  making  1  carat. 
The  nioneyers  divide  the  grain  as  follow  : — 
1  grain  =  20  mites. 
1  mite    =  24-  droits. 
1  droit   =  20  periots. 
1  pcriot  =  24  blanks. 
Dealers  in  wool  Iiavc  particular  weights,  as  follow  :— 
1  sack     =     2    weighs. 
1  weigh  =     6i  tods. 
1  tod       =»     2    stones. 
1  stone    =     2    cloves. 
1  clove   =  27    pounds. 
Also  . .  12  sacks  make  a  last,  or  4-368  pounds. 
Hay.— 56  lb.  of  old  hay,  or  60  lb.  new  hay  make  a  truss. 
40  lb.  of  straw  make  a  truss. 
36  trusses  make  a  load. 
Meat.-14lb.  or  of  meat  81b.  and  of  glass  51b.  make  a 
stone. 

ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    WEIGHTS    COMPARED. 

Troy  JVfighl. 
Showing  the  number  of  pounds  in  round  numbers  of  each 
place,  equal  to  100  pounds  English  Troy. 

Equal  III  100  pounds 

riacc.  Trwg;.(.  j-   ■■  ■  - 

Amsterdam Marks 

Bombay   Tolas    

Cairo    Rottoli 

Calicut     Miscals    

China   Tales    

Constantinople     Chekies    

Damascus    Metecals 

Florence Pounds     

France INIarks 

Genoa Libres 

Lisbon Marks 

Madras Seers    

Pagodas 10919 

Riga     Marks 178 

liussia Pounds     91 

Solotniks 8758 


151 

3232 
86 

834-7 
993 
159 

8347 
109 
152 
117 
162 
134 


AvDirt 

.Showing  the  number  of 

place,  that  are  equal 

VUtce. 

Amsterdam 

Bergen     

Bologna   

Cairo    

China  

Dresden   

Florence  . .  . 

(icneva 


liijwis  Weight. 

pounds  in  round  numbers  of  each 
to  100  lb.  Avoirdupois  English. 

J>;i(.i/  m  100  poiDids 
M'ei-ht.                         X.'m^'/«)i  Amrjiip:  ' 
91 


Hamburgh 
Leghorn  . . 
Lisbon  .  .  . . 
Madeira  . . 
Madras     . . 


Pounds     

Pounds     

Pounds 

Uottoli 

Catties 

Pounds     

Pounds     

Heavy  Pounds 
Light  ditto  . .  . 

Pounds     

Pounds     

Pounds     

Pounds     

Vis   


91 

125 
85 
76 
97 

133 
82 
98 
93 

133 
98 

101. 
32 


Equal  to  100  pounds 
English  Avoirdupiyv). 
1280 


Madras Pollams    

Madrid Castillian  Weight 98 

Milan    Pesso  grosso    60 

Pesso  sottile    140 

Mocha Maunds    33 

Naples Rottoli 50 

Paris Poids  c'.e  Marc,  Pounds  92 

Parma Pounds     139 

Petersburgh Pounds     110 


Rome   Pounds 

Sardinia    Pounds     . . ._. 

Sicily   Rottoli  gross! 

Sottoli 

Smyrna     Okes     

Rottoli 


133 

114 

51 

57 
36 
81 

Stockholm    Victualic  Weight.  Pounds    106 

INIiners  Weight,  Pounds       120 

Tripoli Okes     37 

Venice Peso  grosso,  Pounds  , .  91 

Peso  sottile 133 

Warsaw Old  Weight,  Pomids  . .        120 

New  Weight    112 

Zurich Heavy  Pounds     86 

Light  ditto 96 

WEINMANNIA    {Bol.)    a   genus   of  plants  allied   to  the 

Pteleas. 
WELCH-GLAI'VE   (Mil.)  a  kind  of  battle-axe  which  was 

reckoned  among  the  polea.xes  of  former  times. 
WELD  (Dot.)  the  Reseda  luteola  of  Linna-us. 
WE'LDING  (Mech.)  the  forging  of  iron,  or  forming  it  into 
the  shape  required,  by  means  of  heating  and  hammering. 
—  Welding-heat,  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be  raised,  by 
which  iron  is  rendered  fit  to  bind. 
WELKE   [Her.)  the  name  of  a  shell-fish  in  coats  of  arms. 
WELL   (Mar.)  an  apartment  in  the  middle  of  a  ship's  hold 

to  enclose  the  pumps,  &c. 
WELT  (Mech.)  a  fold  or  doubling  down  of  cloth  in  a  gar- 
ment. 
WE'NTLETR-^P  (Con.)  the  Turbo  scalaris  of  Linncous,  a 

sort  of  shell-fish. 
WE'REL.\DA  (Lffti)  from  the  Saxon  ]iepe,  a  fine  for  a 
man  slain,  and  labian,  to  purge;  a  purgation,  by  the  oath 
of  others,  of  any  man  charged  with  slaying  another,  where- 
by he  was  released  from  paying  the  customary  fine.  LL. 
H.  1 .  apud  tirompt. 
WE'RGELD   (Laxm)  or  tveregeld,  the  price  of  homicide,  or 

any  other  enormous  offence.     LL.  H.  1.  apud  Brompt. 
WKRVA'GIUM   (Archa-ol.)  wharfage. 
\\E'RVELS  (Her.)  vide  Varvels. 
WEST    (Astrnn.)    one  of  the  four  cardinal   points  of  the 

Horizon,     [vide  /l.si>o??o»»/,  Plate  No.  I  (13)] 
WE'STING  (Mar.)  a  term  in  navigation  for  the  quantity  of 

departure  made  good  to  the  westward  from  the  meridian. 
WESTRI'KGIA  (Dot.)  a   shrub   of   New   Holland,    placed 
under  the  Class  U  Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymnospcrmia,  in 
the  Linnean  System. 
WEY  (Vton.)  a  weight  for  wool,  containing  six  tods  and  a 

half:  and  a  measure  for  corn  containing  five  quarters. 
WH.A.LE  (Zoo/.)  a  well  known  animal,  from  .50  to  1(X)  feet 
long,  which,  from  it.-;  habits  of  life,  has  been  most  com- 
monly reckoned  among  the  fish  tribe,  but  is  placed  by 
Linna-us  under  the  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Cile,  and  genus 
Dalicna.  These  animals  inhabit  the  Arctic  seas,  are  timid, 
and  swim  with  great  velocity.  The  female  has  two  teats, 
is  gravid  nine  or  ten  months,  brings  forth  mostly  a  single 
youn"  one.  The  blubber  of  the  whale  contains  the  mi 
which  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  horny  lamina;  m 
the  upper  jaw  yield  what  is  called  whale-bone. 
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Whale  {Aslron.)  vide  Cetus. 

WHAKF  {Com.)  or  quay,  a  structure  raised  on  the  shore  of 
a  road,  or  harbour,  for  the  convenience  of  lading  or  dis- 
charging a  vessel. 

WHA'KF  AGE  (Com.)  money  paid  for  landing  goods  on  a  wharf. 

WHARFI'NGER  [Com.)  he  that  owns  or  keeps  a  wharf. 

WHEAT  (Bot.)  the  Tritkum  of  Linnaeus,  the  principal 
species  of  wliich  are  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat ;  Winter  or 
Lammas  Wheat,  which  is  either  white  or  red,  and  Bearded 
Wheat,  iS:c. — Cow- Wheat,  the  Me/ampijnim. —  Indian- 
Wlieat,  the  Zen,  or  Maize. 

WHEAT-EAU  (Oni.)  a  name  given  to  some  species  of 
the  genus  Motacilla. 

WHEEL  and  nxis  (Mecli.)  vide  Axis  and  Mechanics. — 
Wheels  of  a  clock  are  the  crown  wheel,  great  wheel, 
second  wheel,  cantred  wheel,  &c. 

WHEE'L-FHIE  {Chem.)  a  fire  for  melting  metals,  &c.  which 
covers  the  crucible,  cupel,  or  melting-pot,  &c. 

WHEE'LINGS  (Mil.)  different  motions  made  by  horse  or 
foot,  wheeling  to  the  right  or  left,  the  right  or  left  about,  &c. 

WHEE'ZINCi  (P'et.)  a  disordered  respiration  in  horses 
arising  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  between  the 
bones  and  the  gristles  of  the  nose. 

WHELK  (Con.)  a  kind  of  shell-fish. 

WHELPS  (Mar.)  brackets,  or  small  pieces  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  main  body  of  the  capstan  or  drawn-beam,  [vide 
Capstan] 

WHE'RRY  (Mar.)  a  small  boat  commonly  used  for  the 
carrying  passengers  over  a  river ;  the  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  small  decked  fishing  vessels. 

WHE'TSTONE  (3/i«. )  the  Arenarius  novacularis  in  the 
Linnean  system,  so  called  from  its  property  of  whetting 
or  sharpening  steel. 

WHIFF  {Ich.)  the  Plcuromctes  passer,  a  small  fish  inhabit- 
ing the  European  seas  ;  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  good. 

WHl'FFLER  (-V«s.)  a  piper  that  plays  to  a  company  of 
soldiers. 

WHIG  (Polit.)  a  nick-name  in  Scotland  for  such  as  held 
their  meetings  in  fields ;  it  has,  since  the  revolution  of 
16S8,  been  applied  to  the  opposition  party,  or  those  who 
hold  popular  opinions  in  matters  of  politics. 

WH1'^1BREL  (Orn.)  a  sort  of  snipe,  the  Scohjiax pliaopus 
of  Linnat-us. 

WHIN  (Bot.)  the  Ulex  europctis  of  Linnaeus,  a  shrub. — 
Petty-Whin,  the  Genista  arnica  of  Linnffius. 

WHI'NSTONE  {Min.)  a  sort  of  basalt. 

AVHIP  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  small  tackle  formed  by  the  commu- 
nication of  a  rope  with  a  single  immoveable  block. —  IVhip 
vpon  xi-hip,  the  grsatest  purchase  that  can  be  gained  by 
blocks,  which  is  formed  by  fixing  the  end  of  one  whip 
upon  another. 

TO  Whip  (Mech.)  to  tie  a  twine  or  spunyarn,  &c.  round  a 
rope  to  prevent  it  from  untwisting. 

TO  Whip  up  (Mart)  to  hoist  casks,  &c.  by  means  of  a  whip. 

WHI'PPING  (Sport.)  a  term  among  anglers  for  fastening 
the  line  to  the  hook  or  rod. 

WHIP-SAW  [Carpent.)  a  kind  of  saw  used  by  joiners  to 
divide  pieces  of  stuff  which  are  too  large  to  be  divided 
by  the  hand-saw. 

WHIRL-POOL  (Geo.)  an  eddy  or  vortex  where  the  water 
is  continually  turning  round. 

WHIRLS  (Mcch.)  poles  which  rope  makers  use  to  hang 
their  ropes  on. 

WHIRLWIND  {Meteor.)  a  wind  that  rises  suddenly,  and 
blows  with  immense  rapidity  and  violence  in  a  whirling 
direction.  Whirlminds  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
prester,  when  accompanied  with  flashes  of  lightning  ;  typho 
vortex,  or  hurricane,  when  they  sweep  round  a  place  ;  ex- 
hjdria,  when  they  are  accompanied  with  a  bursting  cloud  ; 
ecnephia,  or  Iravado,  when  the  wind  suddenly  breaks  forth 
from  a  cloud. 
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WHIST  (Sport.)  a  game  at  cards. 

WHITE  (Opt.)  one  of  the  colours  of  bodies  which,  as  Newton 
supposes,  is  rather  a  composition  of  all  the  other  colours 
together,  than  a  distinct  colour  of  itself. 

White  (Print.)  an  emptv  space  left  between  two  lines. 

WHI'TE-BART  (Irh.)  a  fish  of  the  Carp  kind. 

WHlTE.-BE.VM.'niEE  (Bot.)  the  Cratcci^us aria  of  Linnxus. 

WHITE-HEART-SI'LVER  (Law)  a  mulct  on  certain  lands 
in  or  near  the  forest  of  White-heart. 

WHITE-HE'LLEBORE  (Bot.)  or  Horehound ;  tlie  Veratnim 
album  of  Linna'us,  a  perennial. 

WHITE-HO'REHOUXD  (Bot.)  the  Marruhium  of  Lin- 
na;us,  a  biennial. 

WHI'TE-LE.-VD  (Chem.)  the  rust  of  lead,  or  lead  dissolved 
by  vinegar. 

WHI'TE-LEAF-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Crnticgus  aria  of  Linnxus. 

WHI'TE-MEATS  (AVc.)  a  name  for  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  any  composition  of  them,  which,  previously  to  the 
Reformation,  were  prohibited  during  Lent  as  well  as  flesh, 
until  King  Henry  VIII,  anno  \'Ai,  published  a  proclama- 
tion allowing  the  eating  of  white  meats  in  Lent. 

WHI'TE-MONEY  [Archccol)  silver. 

WHPTE-NUN  (Orn.)  the  Mers^us  alhellus  of  Linnajus,  a 
bird  of  the  wild  goose  tribe,  so  called  from  its  white  body. 

WHI'TE-RENTS  (Law)  payments  or  chief  rents  reserved 
in  silver  or  white  money. 

WHITE-SPU'RS  (Her.)  a  sort  of  esquires,  so  called  from 
the  spurs  they  wore  at  their  creation. 

WHITES  (Med.)  Leucorrhca,  a  disease  in  women,  which 
is  marked  by  the  discharge  of  a  thin  white  or  yellow  matter 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina. 

WHITE-SWELLING  i^Surg.)  tlic  Arthropyosis,  or  swelling 
at  the  joint. 

WHITE-THORN  (Bot.)  the  Cratce<;us  oxyacantha  oi  Lin- 
naeus. 

WHITE-THROAT  (Orn.)  the  Motacilla  sylvia,  a  bird  so 
called  from  the  whiteness  of  its  throat. 

WHITE-VITRIOL  (Chem.)  vide  Vitriol. 

WHI'TING  (L:h.)  the  Gadus  merlanaus  of  LinniEus,  a  fish 
of  the  cod  tribe,  having  the  back  dusky,  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  white. 

WHI'TING-POUT  (Ich.)  the  Gadus  barhatus  of  Linnaeus, 
a  fish  having  the  body  white. 

Vt'Hl'TLOW  (Med.)  a  swelling  at  the  end  of  the  finger. 

WHITLOW-GRASS  (Bol.)  the  Draba  of  LinuiBus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WHITSUN-FA'RTHINGS  (Ecc)  offerings  anciently  made 
at  Whitsuntide  to  the  parish  priest  by  the  parishioners. 

WHI'TSUNDAY  (Ecc.)  dominica  in  dlbis,  i.  e.  White-Sun- 
day ;  a  festival  in  the  Christian  Church  answering  to  the 
Pentecost  of  the  Jews,  which  falls  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter :  it  was  so  called  from  the  admission  of  the  cate- 
chumens, clothed  in  white  robes,  to  commemorate  the 
sacrament  of  the  baptism  on  the  eve  of  this  festival,  which 
was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

WHI'TTLE  ( Cus.)  was  originally  the  name  of  a  small  blanket 
worn  over  the  shoulders  by  women  ;  it  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  a  sort  of  woollen  shawl. 

WHO'RLEBUT  (Archcrol.)  a  kind  of  gauntlet  made  with 
straps  and  leaden  plummets,  used  formerly  at  athletic  games. 

WHO'RTLE-BERRY  (Bot.)  the  Vaccinium,  a  perennial. 

WIBO'RGIA  (Bot.)  a  Cape  plant,  placed  under  Class  II- 
Diadelphia,  Order  't  Decandria,  in  the  Linnean  system. 

WrCKLIFFITES  (Ecc.)  the  name  given  formerly  to  the 
followers  of  John  Wickliffe,  who  was  the  first  in  England 
to  set  himself  up  against  the  Romish  church,  and,  from 
the  virulence  of  his  oppo.«ition,  was  styled  the  arch  heretic. 

WIDOW-WAIL  (Bot.)   the  Cneorum  tricoccuni,  a  shrub. 

'Wl'DOW  of  the  kina  (Law)   \'iiie  King. —  Widow's  Chamber, 
the  apparel  of  a  freeman's  widow,  and  the  furniture  of  her 
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be<l-cliamber,  which,  by  the  custom  of  London,  she  is 
entitleil  to. —  Jf'itlo-ji's  tierce,  the  riglit  in  the  Scotch  law 
which  a  widow  has  to  the  third  of  her  liusbaud's  property 
at  his  death. 

WI'GEON  (Oni.)  the   Anas  ferina  of  Linnxus,    a  bird  of 
the  duck  tribe. 

WILD-BASIL  (Bot.)  the  Clinopodium  vulgare  of  Linnicus, 
a  perennial. 

WILD-BU'GLOSS  (Bot.)  the Li/cnpsis  of  hinmsas,  an  annual. 

WILD-CU'.MIN  (Bot.)  the  I.agoecia  cumenoidcs  of  Lanna;us, 
an  annual. 

WI'LD-FIRE  (Mil.)  a  composition  of  fire-works,  so  called 
from  its  ready  ignition  and  speedy  combustion. 

WILD-GERM.'V'XDER  (Bol.)  the  Teucrium  of  Linnius. 

WILDING  (Bot.)  a  wild  apple. 

WILD-LI'UUORICE  (But.)  the  Gli/cyrrhiza  of  Linna:us. 

WILD-PLA'N'TAIN  (But.)  the  Alisma  ranunculoides  of 
Linnaeus. 

WILD-RO'CKET  (Bot.)  the  Sisymbrium  of  Linnsus,  a  per- 
ennial. 

WILD-RO'SEMARY  (Bot.)  the  Rosmarinus  of  Linna;us,  a 
shrub. 

WILD-SE'RVICE  (Bot.)  the  Crateegus  tcrmiiudis  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  shrub. 

WILD-TA'NSY  (Bot.)  the  Potentilla  anserina  of  Linnxus. 

WILL  (Ldiv)  or  Testament  a  solemn  act,  by  which  a  man 
declares  what  he  would  have  done  after  his  death. —  Ji'i// 
parole,  or  a  nuicupative  ivill,  a  will  only  bj'  word  of  mouth, 
which,  being  proved  by  witnesses,  may  be  of  as  good  force 
as  one  in  writing,  e\cept  for  lands,  which  are  not  devise- 
able  but  by  a  testament  in  writing,  made  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator. — Estate  at  will  is  where  lands  and  tene- 
ments are  let  by  one  man  to  another  to  have  and  to  hold 
at  the  will  of  both  parties,  landlord  and  tenant,  so  that 
either  may  determine  his  will  and  quit  his  connexions  with 
the  other  at  his  pleasure.  1  Inst.  .5.^). —  IVill  of  t lie  sian- 
mons,  in  the  Scotch  law,  that  part  of  the  letter,  diligence, 
or  process,  which  contains  the  order  of  the  Sovereign, 
beginning  with  these  words,  "  Our  will  is." 

WILLIAM  SWEET  (Bot.)  vide  Sawf. 

Wl'LLOW  (Bot.)  the  Sidix  of  Linna;us.— Herb  Willow,  the 
Lythruin,  a  perennial. 

WINCH  {Mecli.)  the  handle  or  lever  by  which  a  windlass, 
jack,  &c.  is  turned. 

WIND  {Mar.)  is  used  at  sea  to  denote  the  state  of  the 
wind,  ns  a  scant  wind,  trade  winds,  &c.  "  By  the  wind," 
signifies  that  a  ship  sails  as  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind  as  possible.  "  Between  wind  and  water,"  is  said  of 
a  ship  when  part  of  her  bottom  is  brought  above  the  water 
by  her  agitation  at  sea. 

Wind  {Man.)  a  horse  is  said  "  To  carry  in  the  wind,"  when 
he  tosses  his  nose  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  does  not  carry 
handsomely. 

TO  Wind  a  call  (Mar.)  to  blow  or  |)ipc  upon  a  boatswain's 
v.histle,  for  the  purpose  of  connnunicating  orders. —  'J'o 
wind  a  ship,  to  change  her  position  by  bringing  the  stern 
to  lie  in  the  situation  of  the  head. 

WI'NDACJE  {(jitn.)  the  difi'erence  between  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  of  a  gun  and  the  diameter  of  the  shot  or  shell  cor- 
responding thereto. 

WI'ND-BEA.M  (Carpent.)  \h\c  Collar-Beam. 

WI'ND-HOL'ND  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  that  is  pre- 
vented from  sailing  in  conse(|uence  of  contrary  «inds. 

W1'ND-15I!()KEN  (  I'et.)  a  disease  which  horses  are  subject 
to  from  over-working  and  various  other  causes. 

WI'ND-l'ALL  (llort.)  fruit  blown  ott'a  tree  by  the  wind. 

\\I'ND-GALL  (  Vet.)  a  soft  swelling  arising  on  the  joint  of 
the  leg,  or  by  the  horse's  fetlock,  occasioned  by  over- 
working. 

WI'NDL.'VSS  (Mar.)  a  machine  used  in  merchant  ships  in- 
stead of  a  capstan. 
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WI'ND-ROW  (Husband.)  grass  laid  in  rows  after  it  has  beeit 

strewed,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  by  the  wind. 
WI'ND-SAIL  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  tube  or  funnel  of  canvass, 
employed  to   convey  a  stream  of  fresh  air  into  the  lower 

apartments  of  a  ship. 
WrXDWARD    (Mar.)   an  epithet  signifying  towards  that 
point  of  the  horizon   whence  the  wind  b\oiKS.  — Sailing  to 
windward,  the  art  of  working  towards  that  quarter  of  the 
compass  whence  the  wind  blows. 
WINDWARD-TI'DE  (Mar.)  the  tide  that  setsto  windward. 
WING   (Orn.)  vide  Ornithology. 
WiNo  (Bot.)  vide  Ala. 
TO  Wing  (Spori.)  to  shoot  a  partridge,  &c.  in  the  wing  ;  also 

to  cut  it  up. 
WT'NCiED   (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazon  for  a  bird  when  the 

wings  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 
WI'NCiERS  (Mar.)  small  casks  stowed  close   to  the  side  \n 

a  ship's  hold,  where  the  large  casks  «  ould  cause  too  great 

a  rising  in  that  part  of  the  tier. 
WINGS   (Mar.)    those   parts  of  the  hold  and   orlop   deck 

which  are  nearest  to  the  sides. —  V/ing.s  of  a  fleet,  the  skirts 

or   extremities  of  a  fleet  when  it    is   ranged   into  a  line 

abreast,  or  when  forming  two  sides  of  an  angle. 
Wings  (Mil.)  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  an  arnij-,  when 

drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
Wings  (Fort.)    the   large    projecting   sides   of  horn-works, 

crown-works,  &c.  comprehending  ramparts,   parapets,  &c. 
TO  Wl'NNOW    (Husband.)    to  fan   or  separate  corn   from 

chalY  by  the  wind. 
WI'N'NO'WING-BASKET   (Her.)  an  occasional  bearing  in 

coat  armour. 
WI'NTER   (Astron.)  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  sun's 

declination  is   the   greatest,  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 

equator  to  that  on  which  one  lives  ;  which   in  the  northern 

hemisphere  begins  when  the  sun  is  in  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and   in  the  southern  hemisphere  when  he  is  in  the 

Tropic  of  Cancer. 
Winter  (Print.)  apart  of  the  printing-press,     [y'ldc  Print' 

iug.  and  Plate  56,  fig.  6,  r/] 
WINTER-QUA'RTERS  (Md.)  vide  Quarters. 
TO  W1'IIE-DR.\W  (.Mech.)  to  draw  out  gold  or  silver  into 

wire. 
WI'STA   (Jrcha-ol.)  half  a  hide  of  land. 
WI'TENAGEMOT    (Polil.)    a  convention   or  assembly  of 

the  great  men  among  the  Saxons,  to  advise  and  assist  the 

king,   answering  to  our  parliament. 
WTTHERI'NGIA  (Hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,    placed  under 

Class  ■!•  Tetrandria,   Order  1  Monogyiiia. 
WI'THEltNAM  (l.(iw)  from   the  Saxon  fiichep,  other,  and 

nam,  a  ea|iture  ;  a  writ  for  the  taking  or  reprisal  of  other 

cattle   or  goods   in  lieu   of  those  that  have  been  unjustly 

taken,   csloined,    or  otherwise  holden.      Utat.    Ji'estm.  2; 

1  ;i  /v/   1 ,  c.  2 ;  F.  N.  D.  G8  ;  2  In.st.  1 4-0. 
WI'TNESS   [Law)   one  who  gives  evidence;  an  indifferent 

person  to  each  party,  who  swears  to   speak  the  truth,  the 

whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
WITSl^NIA   (Bot.)  a  genus   of  plants,  placed   under  Class 

;}  'Friiindiia,   Order  1  Monngynin,  in  the  Linnean  system. 
WITTl'.NAGAMOTE  (Polit.)  vide  IVitenagemot. 
WI\'EUN   (Her.)   vide  IFyvern. 
WO/M)  (Bot.)  the /.\/;//v  of  Linnxus,  a  plant  from  which  a 

blue  dye  of  the  same  name  is  extracted. 
WOI.D   {.'Ircha-ol.)  a  down  or  open  chamjiain  ground. 
WOLE   ('/'.Old.)    a  well   known   animal   nearly   allied  to   the 

dog  tribe,  with  which   it  is  classed  under  the  same  genus, 

canis,  by  Linnxus. 
WO'LEESIIEAD  (La-.v)  another  name  for  the  head  of  an 

outlaw,  which  was  cut  off  and  carried   to  the  king  if  lie 

could  not  be  taken  alive. 
WOLl'"R.\M   (Min.)  another  name  for  Tungstin. 
WOLE'S-B.\NE  (Bot.)  another  name  for -Loh/Vc. 
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WO'LVERINE  (Zool.)  the  Ursus  luscus  of  Linnaeus. 

WOO'DBIXE  (But.)  the  Lonicera  of  Linnaeus. 

WO'OD-COCK  (Oin.)  the  Scolnpax  rusticola  of  LinnKus; 
a  bird  whicli  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  anil 
migrates  to  warmer  cHniates  in  winter.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
which  it  searclies  for  with  its  long  bill  in  soft  ground  and 
moist  places. 

W'0'OD-CORN  (inti)  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  paid  by 
the  tenants  of  some  manors  for  the  liberty  of  picking  dead 
wood. 

WOODEX-BO'TTOMS  (Gun.)  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood, 
to  which  the  cartridges  are  fixed  that  are  put  into  a  gun. 

■\VO'OU-GELD  {Laii:)  nionej- paid  to  the  foresters  for  the 
liberty  of  cutting  wood  in  a  forest.  Crompton.  Jur.  \5  ; 
Co.  Lin.  2:^3. 

W'0'OD-LOCK  [Mar.)  a  piece  of  thick  stuff  fitted  on  the 
rudder  to  prevent  it  from  unshipping. 

WOO'D-LOUSE  [Ent.)  the  Uniscus  ascllus  of  Linna;us, 
an  insect  which  inhabits  walls,  rotten  wood,  and  under 
stones. 

WO'OD-MOTE  (Lmv)  another  name  for  the  Court  of  At- 
tachments. 

WO'OD-PECKER  (Oni.)  the  Piciis  of  LinnsEus,  a  bird  so 
called  from  its  pecking  into  the  trunks  of  trees  in  search 
of  insects. 

WO'ODROOF  (Bot.)  the  Afiperula  of  Linnceus,  a  perennial. 

WO'OD-SAGE  (Bot.)  the  Teucrinm  scorodonia,  a  perennial. 

WO'OD-SOUREL  (Bot.)  the  Oj:alis  of  Linnaeus,  a  bulbous 
root. 

WO'OD-WAXEN   (Bot.)  the  Genista  of  Linnsus. 

WO'OD-WARDS  (Laiv)  officers  of  the  forest,  whose  duty 
consists  in  looking  after  the  woods.  Crompt.  Jur.  201  ; 
l^Ian.  For.  Laivs,  part  L 

WOODY  XrGHT-SHADE  (Bot.)  the  So/nninn  of  Linnaeus. 

WOOF  (Mech.)  thread  woven  across  a  warp  in  a  weaver's 
loom. 

TO  WOOLD  (Mar.)  to  wind  a  piece  of  rope  about  a  mast  or 
3'ard,  to  support  it  in  a  part  where  it  has  been  scarfed. 

WOO'LDERS  (Miir.)  sticks  that  are  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  woolding. 

WOO'LDIXG  (.Mnr.)  the  rope  which  is  employed  in  woold- 
ing. 

WO'OL-DRn'ERS  (Com.)  persons  who  buy  up  wool  In  the 
countrj-,  and  carr\'  it  to  clothiers,  or  to  the  market,  to  sell 
again. 

WOO'LPACK  (Cus.)  or  woolsnck,  signifies  literally  a  large 
pack  of  wool ;  but  it  is  also  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

WOO'L-ST.\PLER  (Com.)  one  who  deals  in  wool,  and  col- 
lects it  for  the  manufacturer. 

WOO'L-WIXDERS  (Com.)  such  as  wind  up  the  fleeces  of 
wool  to  be  packed  and  sold  by  weight. 

WORD  (Gra7>i.)  a  significant  part  of  speech,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  syllables,     [vide  Grammai} 

Word  (.Mil.)  u-ntch-n-oril,  or  parole,  given  as  a  token  or  mark 
of  distinction  to  all  sentinels,  whereby  the}'  are  enabled  to 
prevent  the  surprises  of  an  enemy  on  guard. —  Word  of  com- 
mand, the  word  delivered  by  the  proper  officer  in  e.vercising 
the  men,   or  in  a  review. — Passvurd,  vide  Countersign. 

TO  WORK  a  ship  (Mar.)  to  direct  the  movements  of  a  ship 
by  adapting  the  sails  to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 

WORKS  (Fort.)  the  fortifications  about  the  body  of  a  place, 
in  distinction  from  the  outv:orL':,  which  are  without  the  first 
enclosure. 

WORM  (Chem.)  a  long  winding  pewter  pipe,  placed  in  a  tub 
of  «  ater,  to  cool  and  thicken  the  vapours  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  liquors. 

Worm  of  a  gun  (Gunu.)  an  instrument  used  to  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, to  draw  the  cliarge,  or  take  out  the  bottom  of  the 
cartridge,  which  sometimes  remains. 


AVYV 

TO  Worm  a  dog  ( Vet.)  to  take  a  worm  from  under  the  tongue 
of  young  dogs. 

TO  WoR.M  a  cable  (Mar.)  to  wind  a  rope  spirally  about  a 
cable,  so  as  to  lie  close  along  the  intervals  between  every 
two  strands. 

WO'RM-EATEX  (Mar.)  the  state  of  a  plank  or  a  ship's 
bottom  when  a  number  of  cavities  are  made  in  it  by  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  worm. 

WO'RM-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Spigclia  anihelmia,  an  annual. 

WOR.NLS  (Ent.)   vide  Vermes. 

WO'RM-SEED  (Bot)  the  Artemisia  saiitonica  of  Linna?us. 

WO'RMWOOD  [But.)  the  Artemisia  arborcscens  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

WORTHIEST  of  blood  (Zmw)  a  term  employed  in  speaking 
of  descents,  signifying  the  preference  given  to  sons  before 
daughters. 

WOU'XD-WORT  (Bot.)  the  Stachys  si/lvatica. 

WR.\SSE  (/;•//.)  the  Labrtis  tinea  of  LinuKUS. 

WKEATH  (.■/«/.)  vide  Corona. 

WRECK  (Mar.)  the  ruins  of  a  ship  which  has  been  stranded 
or  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rock,  shelf,  &c. 

WRE'CKFREE  (Lnu)  exemption  from  the  forfeiture  of  ship- 
wrecked goods  granted  by  Edward  L  to  the  br.rons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports. 

WREX  (Orn.)  the  Motacilla  troglodi,tcs  of  Linna:us,  a  bird 
which  carries  the  tail  erect,  sings  through  the  whole  year, 
builds  an  oval  ntst,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  and 
lavs  from  ten  to  eighteen  white  eggs  with  red  spots. 

TO  WRIXG  a  mcst  (Mar.)  to  bend  or  strain  it  out  of  its  na- 
tural position. 

WRFXG-150LTS  {Mar.)  bolls  used  to  bend  and  secure  the 
planks  against  the  timbers. 

WRI'XG-STAVES  (.Mar.)  pieces  of  wood  used  with  the 
wring-bolts. 

WRIST  (Anat.)  vide  Carpus. 

WRIT  (Laiv)  from  to  write,  in  the  Latin,  breve  ;  the  general 
name  for  the  king's  precept  in  writing  under  seal,  issuing 
out  of  some  court,  to  the  sheriff,  or  other  person,  and  com- 
manding something  to  be  done  touching  a  suit  or  action, 
and  giving  commission  for  it  to  be  done.  Writs  are  ori- 
ginal when  issued  from  chancery  and  tested  In  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  judicial  when  they  bear  a  teste  in  the  name 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  from  which  they  proceed. 
They  arc  likewise  mandatory,  extrajudicial,  remedial,  patent, 
close,  ordinary,  of  offce,  of  privilege,  &c.  Writs  are  more- 
over distinguished  by  particular  names,  as  Writ  of  Assize, 
Writ  of  Certiorari,  Writ  of  Entry,  Writ  of  Error,  Writ  of 
Inquiry,  Writ  of  Right,  &c.  each  of  wliich  may  be  found 
in  its  respective  place. 

WRITER  of  tallies  (Laiv)  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer,  who, 
being  clerk  to  the  auditor  of  the  receipts,  wrote  upon  the 
tallies  the  whole  letters  of  the  teller's  bills. —  JVrittr  to  the 
signet,   [vide  Signet] 

WROXG  (Law)  any  damage  or  injur}-  contrary  to  right. 
WRO'NGLAXDS  (Lan-)  a  term  applied  to  ili-grown  trees, 
which  will  never  produce  timber,  and  therefore  wrong  the 
land.     Kitch.  169. 
WRO'XGOUS  imprisonment  (Laxi:)  the  Scotch  term  for  false 

imprisonment. 
\\'RY'XECK  (Orn.)  the  Yunx  of  Linnaeus;  a  bird  so  called 

from  its  perpetually  twisting  its  neck  round. 
WY'DRAUGHT  (Husband.)  a  watercourse. 
WULFE'NIA  {But.)  a  genus   of  plants  allied  to  the  P<r. 
dcrosa. 

WU'RMBEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Cape  plants  placed  under 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  3  Trigynia,  In  the  LInnean 
system. 

WY'VERX  (Her.)  an  iinaginarj-  animal,  a  kind  of  flying  ser- 
pent, the  figure  of  which  is  occasionally  represented  in 
coats  of  arms,     [vide  BendJ 


X. 


XER 

X.  {Ant.)  signifies,  numerically,  ten. 

X A'NfJTI  ( Thcal.)  a  mime  among  the  Chinese  for  God. 

XA'NTHE  [Bot.)  a  shrub  of  Guiana,    where   it   is  called 

Quapoy  :  it  derives  its  generic  name  from  the  yellow  juice 

it  contains. 
XA'NTIIIC.V  {Aut.)  ?^>«.y.«,  a  Macedonian  festival  so  called 

because  it  was  observed  in   the  month  Xanthus,  which,  as 

Suidas  tells  us,  was  the  same  as  April. 
XA'NTHIUM  (/io/.)  Burdock;  so  called  from  the  yellew  de- 
coction which  it  makes :  it  is  allied  to  the  Amhrosia,  parti- 
cularly in  its  fruit. 
XANTHOllRHrZA  (Rot.)  a  low  shrub  of  North  America, 

placed  under  Class  5  Penlandrin,  Order  7  Poli/gynia,  in 

the  Linnean  system. 
XANTHO'XYLUM  (Bot.)   Tooth-ache  tree,    an  American 

tree,  placed  under  Class  22  Dioecin,  Order  5  Pentandria, 

the  generic  character  of  which  is  given  differently  by  authors. 
XE'BEC  (Mar.)  a  small  three-masted  vessel  navigated  in  the 

Mediterranean. 
XE'NIA  (Ant.)  |f»i'«,  presents  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

which  were  made  by  strangers  to  such  as  had  entertained 

them. 
XENODO'CHIA  {Aiit.)  places  where  strangers  were  lodged 

and  entertained.     Fab.  De.''c.  Vrb.  Rom.  c.  21. 
XENOPARO'Cm  (Ant.)  Roman  officers,  whose  business  it 

was  to  provide  every  necessary  for  ambassadors.     Pancirol. 

de  Majcxt.  JSlunicip.  c.  23. 
XERANTHEMOI'DES    (Dot.)    the    same    as    the  Xeran- 

ihemum. 
XERA'NTHEMUIM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syn- 

genesia,  Order  2  Polijgamia  Huperjlua,  nearly  allied  to  the 

Gnaplinlium. 
XER.A.'SI.^  (Med.)  an  excessive  tenuity  of  the  hair,  which 

makes  it  lii<e  down. 
XE'RIFF  (Com.)  a  monej'  of  account  in  Morocco. 
XEROPIIA'GIA  (Z;a-.)"from  hf^,  dry,  and  <fiv«,  to  eat; 

a  sort  of  fast  among  the  primative  Christians,  consisting  of 

dry  food. 


XYS 

XEROPHTHA'LMIA  (Med.)  from  hfk,  dry,  and  'cP:^x^vi, 
an  eye  ;  a  drj'  inflammation  of  the  eye,  without  a  discharge. 

XE'STA  (/bit.)  an  Athenian  measure  of  capacity,  answering 
to  the  Roman  sextarius. 

XIPHIAS  (Ic/i.)  hficii,  a  sort  of  sea  fish  which  is  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.     AlVian.  Hist.  Animal ;   Atheu.X.  7. 

XiPiii.\s  Sword  Fish,  in  t/ie  Linnean  si/stem,  a  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  Apodal  Order,  having  the  licad  furnished  with  a 
long,  hard,  sword-shaped  upper  jaw  ;  mouth  without  teeth  ; 
boili/  rounded,  without  apparent  scales. 

XIPHPDIU.M  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  placed  un- 
der Class  3  Triantlria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia,  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

XIPHOI'DES  (Anaf.)  from  |ii?<!?,  a  sword,  and  use,,  likeness  ; 
the  name  of  a  cartilage  attached  to  the  sternum,  which  is  so 
called  from  its  resembling  a  sword  in  shape. 

XYLOCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  placed 
under  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  1  Monogynia,  in  the  Lin- 
nean System. 

XYLOME'LU.M  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  allied  to  the  Bra- 
lieium  in  its  habit ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

XYLOPHY'LLA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  which  dift'ers  from 
the  Pliyllanthus,  only  in  having  the  flowers  growing 
from  the  notches  of  the  leaf 

XYLO'PIA  (Bot.)  Xylopicrwn,  or  Bittcrwood,  a  tree  of 
Brazil  remarkable  for  the  bitterness  which  its  wood  com- 
municates to  water. 

XY'RIS  (Bot.)  hpU,  a  name  for  the  Hyacinthus  of  the  poets. 
Xyris,  in  the  Linnean  Sy.item,  is  a  Cape  plant,  placed 
under  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

XY'STARCH  (Ant.)  |w?-apj;i!?,  an  Athenian  officer  who  pre- 
sided over  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Xystus.  Tertull. 
ad  Martyr,  c.  ij ;  Philand.  ad  Viiruv.  1.  5,  c.  2 ;  Mercur. 
Gymnast.  1.  1,  c.  12. 

XY'STER  (.S«ro-.)  an  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 

XY'STOS  (Archit.)  h";"",,  the  name  of  a  place  both  in  Greece, 
and  at  Rome,  where  gymnastic  exercises  were  performed, 
[vide  Xystarch']  , 


Y. 


YACHT  [Mar.)  a  vessel  of  state  usually  employed  to  con- 
vey princes,  ambassadors,  &c. 

Y'A'COU  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  which  is  the 
size  of  a  hen  turkey. 

YAM   (Bot.)  the  Dioscorca  of  Linnxus,  a  tuberous  plant. 

YARD  (Com.)  a  long  measure,  containing  three  feet. 

Y^ARD  (Mar.)  a  long  piece  of  timber  suspended  upon  the 
masts  of  a  ship,  to  extend  the  sails  to  the  wind,  [vide 
Shiphuddi/ig,  and  Plate  No.  H.  (.58)] 

YARN  (Mech.)  one  of  the  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  com- 
posed. 

YA'RKOW  (Bo/.)  the  Achillea  millefolium,  a  perennial. 

YATES  (Her.)  another  name  for  gates. 

Y'AW  (Mar.)  the  movemimt  by  which  a  ship  deviates  from 
the  line  of  her  course  to  the  right  or  left  in  steering. 

TO  YAW  (Mar.)  to  steer  wild,  or  out  of  the  true  line  of  the 

course. 
YAWL  (Mar.)  a  boat  usually  rowed  with  four  or  six  onrs. 
Y'AWS  (Med.)  an  acute  disorder,  in  some  respects  similar  to 
the  venereal  disease,  which  ail'ects  the  negroes,  and  some- 
times the  Creoles  and  whites  in  the  West  Indies. 


Y'E.\R  (Chron.)  the  space  of  time  during  which  the  sun  per- 
forms his  apparent  revolution  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  J'he  year  is  distinguished  into  solar,  astrono- 
mical, lunar,  sidereal,  &c.     [vide  Chronology'] 

Year  and  Day  (Laiv)  annus  et  dies,  a  time  that  determines 
a  right,  or  works  a  prescription  in  many  cases  by  law,  as  in 
case  of  an  cstray,  if  the  owner  challenge  it  not  within  that 
time  it  belongs  to  the  lord;  so  of  a  wreck,  &c. —  Year  Day 
and  Waste,  a  part  of  the  King's  prerogative,  whereby  he 
hath  the  profits  of  lands  and  tenements  for  a  year  and  a 
day  of  those  that  are  attainted  of  petit  treason  or  felony, 
whosoever  is  lord  of  the  manor,  whereto  the  lands  and 
tenements  do  belong  ;  and  the  King  may  cause  waste  to 
be  made  on  those  tenements  by  destroying  houses,  &Ci 
within  that  time. 

YELLOW  (Opt.)  one  of  the  primary  colours. 

Y1:LL0W-FEVER  (Med.)  the  Typhus  icterodes,  a  conta- 
gious typhus  fever,  with  which  the  Americans  are  most 
fVe(iuently  affected. 

YELLOW-IIA'M.MER  (Orn.)  the  Lmhcriza  cilrinella,  i 
bird  so  called  from  its  yellow  colour. 


ZEB 

YELLOW-RA'TTLE  (Bot.)  the  Ithwanthus  cristi  ^nlU  of 
Linnaeus,  au  annual. 

YE'LLOW-KOOT  {Bot.)  the  Hydrastis  canadensis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

YE'LLOWS  ( Vet.)  a  disease  in  cattle  similar  to  the  jaun- 
dice in  men. 

Y'ELLOW-SU'CCORY  (Bot.)  the  Picris  hieracroides  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  perennial. 

YFLLOW-WEED  {Bot.)  the  Reseda  lateola  of  Linnteus,  an 
annual. 

YE'LLOW-WOUT  {Bot.)  the  Chlora  perfoUata  of  Linneeus. 

YEO'.MEN  (Z,(7u)  from  tlie  Saxon  jemen,  common;  the 
first  degree  of  the  commons  or  freeholders  who  have  lands 
of  their  own,  and  live  by  husbandry. 

Yeomen  [Mar.)  careful  persons  selected  for  keeping  the 
storerooms,  &c.  clean. 

Yeo.mem  of  the  Guard  (Mil.)  a  certain  description  of  foot- 
guards,  one  hundred  in  number,  who  always  attend  imme- 
diately on  the  person  of  the  King.  They  bear  partisans, 
and  are  clad  after  the  manner  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time. 

YEO'.NL^NRY  (Mil.)  collective  bodies  of  the  yeomen  who 
were  formed  during  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
into  volunteer  corps  for  the  protection  of  the  country. 

TO  YERK  {Ma7i.)  or  strike,  is  said  of  a  horse  when  he 
kicks  and  flings  with  his  whole  hind  quarters. 

YE'SAWAL  (Polit.)  a  state  messenger  in  India. 

YE'W-TREE   [Bot.)  the  Taxns  of  Linna;us. 

YE'TES.A.B  (Polit.)  an  officer  in  India  who  regulates  the 
weights. 


ZEU 

YEZDEGE'RDIAN  .T.ra  (Chron.)  an  rera  dated  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  Yezdegerd,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  house  of  Chosrocs,  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed  by  the  Arabians  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  Hegira,  A.  D.  636. 

YOKE  (Ant.)  vide  Jugum. 

Yoke  (Mar.)  a  small  board  which  crosses  the  upper  end  of  a 
boat's  rudder  at  right  angles,  whereby  she  is  steered  as 
with  a  tiller. 

YOU'XGER  (iMU.)  an  epithet  for  the  regiment  which  is  last 
raised,  or  of  the  officer  whose  commission  bears  the  latest 
date. 

Y'TTRIA  (Min.)  the  heaviest  of  the  earths,  its  specific  gra- 
vity being  4S42.  It  resembles  glucine  in  many  of  its  pro- 
perties,     [vide  Chemistri/] 

YU'CCA  (But.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hcxandria,  Order 
1  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  C/iaracter.  Cal.  none.  —  Cor.  bell-shaped.  — 
Sta.m.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  very  small. — Pisr.  germ 
oblong;  style  none;  stigma  grooved. — Per.  berry  ob- 
long ;  seeds  flattish. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus,  called  in  English  Adam's 
Needle,  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  India. 

YUXX  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  order  Grr.lhc,  having  a 
smooth  pointed  bill,  nostrils  concave  ;  tongue  very  long ; 
tail-Jeathers  flexible  ;  feet  climbers.  Birds  of  this  genus 
are  distinguished  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Wry- 
neck. 


z. 


Z.  (Ant.)  as  a  numeral  signified  2000,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it,  2000  times  2000. 

ZA'CCHO  (.irc/iit.)  the  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a  co- 
lumn. 

ZACI'NTHA  (Bot.)  the  Lapsana  zncintha  of  Linna;us. 

ZA'DIRACH   (Bot.)   the  same  as  the  Melea. 

Z.\'FI'RE\  (Chem.)   Arabic  for  saftVon. 

Z.'V'G  AYE  (-1/;/.)  or  Hassagaya,  a  weapon  made  in  the  form 
of  a  dart  which  the  Moors  use  very  expertly  in  battle. 

ZAI'MET  (Polit.)  the  place  from  which  a  zaim  draws  his 
revenue. 

ZAIMS  (.Mil.)  a  name  for  certain  leaders  or  chiefs  among 
the  Turks,  who  support  and  pay  a  mounted  militia  of  the 
same  name. 

ZAIN  (Jet.)  a  horse  of  a  dark  colour,  neither  grey  nor 
white,  and  without  anj-  white  spots  or  marks  upon  him. 

ZAIRA'oIAH  (Myth.)  a  sort  of  divination  among  the 
Arabs,  performed  bv  means  of  concentric  circles  that  are 
constructed  to  move  according  to  certain  rules. 

Z.^'MIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Palms. 

ZAMO'RIN   (Pulit.)  a  title  of  sovereign  princes  in  Malabar. 

ZAXIPO'GNO  (Mus.)  a  common  flute,  or  whistle. 

ZANNICHE'LIA  (Bot.)  Pond-weed;  a  genus  of  plants  al- 
lied to  the  Potamogeton. 

ZANO'XIA  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Malabar,  placed  under  Class  22 
DiiH'cia,  Order  5  Pentandrin,  in  the  Linnean  system. 

ZAPHA'RA  (^lin.)  a  mineral  used  by  potters  in  making  a 
sky-colour. 

Z.\'KC0LA  (Mil.)  a  cap  worn  by  the  Janizaries  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

ZEA   (Bot.)  Indian  Maize,  a  genus  of  Grasses. 

ZEBRA  (Zool.)  the  Eijuus  zehra  of  Linnaeus,  an  African 
animal  of  the  horse  tribe,  which  is  the  size  of  a  mule,  hay- ' 


I  ing  a  short  mane,  erect  ears  and  tail,  like  that  of  an  ass. 
This  animal  is  beautiful,  swift,  wild,  and  vicious. 

ZE'CHIN  (Com.)  or  Sequin,  a  Venetian  gold  coin  worth  about 
9.N-.  sterling. 

ZEDO.\'UIA  (Bot.)  the  Kaempferia  rotundifulia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ZEMEE'ND.\R  (Polit.)  or  Zemindar,  a  person  in  India 
who  holds  a  tract  of  land  immediately  from  the  government. 

ZE'N'ITH  (.i.itron.)  the  vertical  point  of  the  heavens,  being 
90  degrees  distant  from  the  horizon,  [vide  Astronomy, 
and  Plate  No.  I.  (13)] — Zenith  distance,  the  complement 
of  the  sun's  or  the  stars'  meridian  altitude,  or  what  the 
meridian  altitude  wants  of  90  degrees. 

ZEO'CRITUM  (Bo!.)  the  Hordeum  vulgnre  of  Linnaeus. 

ZEOLI'THUS  (Min.)  zeolite,  a  genus  of  argillaceous  Earths, 
consisting  of  a  little  alumina,  a  large  proportion  of  silica, 
with  frequently  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of 
iron  and  water.  It  is  ratlier  light,  soluble  in  nitric  acid 
without  ett'L-rvcscence,  and  melts  into  a  white  tran.sparent 
enamel. 

ZE'RETH  (Ant.)  a  Hebrew  measure  equal  to  a  span. 

ZE'RN.\   (Med.)  an  ulcerated  impetigo. 

ZE'RO   (Arith.)  a  name  given  to  the  cipher  (0). 

ZE'TA  (Grnm.)  the  sixth  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  [vide 
A/phal/et] 

ZETE'TIA  Method  (Algeb.)  a  method  of  solving  problems 
very  similar  to  the  analytic  method. 

ZEL"GM.\  (Gram.)  a  figure  of  syntax  when  a  verb,  or  ad- 
jective, agrees  with  diverse  nouns,  but  is  referred  to  one 
expressly,  and  to  the  re^t  by  supplement. 

ZEUS  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Thoracic  Order,  hav- 
ing the  head  compressed ;  tongue  subulate ;  boJy  co-.n- 
pressed  and  thin. 
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ZIBELLI'NA  {Zoo!.)  a  sable. 

ZIBE'THUM  (Zool.)  Civet;    a   soft,  unctuous,  odoriferous 
substance,  procured  from  tlie  J'ivtrra  zibeihn  of  Linnxus. 
It  is  of  the   consistence  of  honey  or  butter,  of  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  a  grateful  odour. 
ZI'LL A   (Bat.)  the  Bunias  spiiiosn  of  Linnceus. 
Zl'XCUM  (Min.)  Zinc,  a  genus  of  metals  of  a  shining  white- 
colour  with  a  bluish   tint,  possessing  but  little  either  of 
ductility  or  malleability;   burning  with   a  brilliant  white 
flame,  and  emitting  light  white  flakes  when  fused.     It  is 
oxidized  and   dissolved  by   the  greater  number  of  acid.'*, 
and  having  a  strong  attraction   for  oxygen   it   precipitates 
the  most  of  the  metals  from  their  acid  solutions.     Spccilic 
gravity  7' 190.     [vide  Cheinhtrij] 
ZI'N'GI  [Hot.)  ihti  Illicium  aiiLatum  of 'L'mnxas. 
ZrXGIBEll   (But.)  the  same  as  the /J;»o»?»m. 
ZI'NNIA   [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the /?/V/eH5. 
ZIRCO'NIA  (Mill.)  Zircon;  a  newly-discovered  earth, which 
is  rough  and  harsh  to  the  taste  like  silex;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  forms   with  it  a  kind  of  jelly,  and  melts  with 
borax  into  a  transparent  colourless  glass.     Specific  gravity 
i'3.     \y\iie  Oictnistrij] 
ZIZA'NIA   {Bot.)  a  genus  of  Grasses. 

ZIZrPHOUA   {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  C\&i%  "2  Dinndria, 
Order  1  Moiiogi/7iia. 

Centric  Clinrader.    Cal.  jieniuilh  one-leaved. — Con.  onc- 
petalled. — 'St km.  filaments  two;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
crerm  four-cleft;  style  bristle-shaped;  stigma  acuminate. 
— Per.  none;  seeds  four. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  annuals. 
ZO'DIACK  {Adron.)  ^<^hxy..c,  so  called  e»  -.i*  ^^^a.,  i.  e.  from 
the    animals   which    are    represented  upon    it;    an    ima- 
ginary belt  in  the  heavens,  within  which  all   the   i)lanets 
make  their  excursions.     In  the  middle  of  it  is  the  ecliptic, 
or   sun's   path,  and  its   breadth  7  or  8  degrees,  although 
comprehending  the  deviations  and  latitudes  of  the   planet; 
it   has  been   variously  estimated   from    16  to  20  degrees. 
\_\\i\e  Adronomi/,  and   Plate   No.  1.(13)] — Zodiac   of  the 
Cornets,  a  certain  tract  in  the  heavens,  within  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  M.  Cassini,  most  if  not  all 
the  comets  keep  their  course. 
ZOEGE'A  {Bot.)    a  genus  of  plants  nearly   allied   to  the 

Centaurea. 
ZONE  {Jslroii.)  from  the  CJreek  (wk,  a  girdle;  a  division 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  a  space  contained  between  two 
parallel  circles.  '1  he  zones  were  five  in  number,  and  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  each 
part  is  cxponed,  into  two  temjierate,  two  frigid,  and  one 
torrid.  [\'\dt;  A.trononii/,  Sfc.] 
ZOOLl'TIIUS   (Min.)    a    genus  of  petrifactions  of  some 

aiiiinal  of  the  Class  Mamnirdici,  or  any  of  its  parts. 
ZOO'LOGY,  from  ^»«,  a  living  thing,  and  Aovo<,  discourse  ; 
is  taken  it\  a  general  sense  for  that  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  animals,  which  by  Linnx'us  are  com- 
prehended under  six  classes,  namely,  Mammalia,  Aves, 
Aapliibin,  Pisces,  Insecta,  ar.d  Vermes.  [vide  Animal 
Kiniritom,  S^c.'\  In  the  present  article,  the  term  zoology  is 
confiiied  to  the  first  and  third  classes.  The  Mammalia  in- 
clude the  quadrupeds  wliich  are  suHiciently  known  to  make 
any  farther  description  here  needless.  The  Amphibia  are 
distinguished  by  their  faculty  of  living  both  on  land  and  in 
the  water,  as  also  by  several  peculiarities  in  their  structure. 
The  liearts  of  these  animals  are  g._nerally  supposed  to  be 
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furnished  with  but  one  ventricle,  or  cavity;  and  their  bones 
are  of  a  more  cartilaginous  nature  than  those  of  the 
Mammalia,  or  of  birds.  Many  species  are  destitute  of  ribs, 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  provided  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  number  of  these  parts.  The  bodies  of  some 
are  defended  by  a  hard,  horny  covering ;  others  by  coria- 
ceous integuments,  and  some  by  scales.  The  lungs  of  the 
Amphibia  differ  widely  in  their  appearance  from  those  of 
other  animals,  consisting  in  general  of  a  pair  of  large  blad- 
ders, or  membranaceous  receptacles,  parted  in  the  different 
species  into  more  or  fewer  C(i«6-(7//,  or  subdivisions,  among 
which  are  beautifully  distributed  the  pulmonary  blood- 
vessels ;  these  latter  sort  of  vessels,  however,bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  vesicles,  or  air-vessels,  which  abound  to 
a  very  great  degree  in  this  class  of  animals.  In  the  two 
plates.  No.  I.  and  II.  Zoology,  will  be  found  a  representa- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  genera  in  these  two 
classes. 
ZOPI'SS.\  {Chetn.)  the  best  sort  of  pitch  scraped  off  from 

the  sides  of  ships,  and  tempered  with  wax  and  salt. 
ZORONY'SSUS   {Mill.)  a  jirecious  stone  found  in  the  river 

Indus,  which  was  used  by  magicians.     P/in.  1.39,  c.  10. 
ZO'STEB  {Med.)  a  kind  of  erysipelas,  which  goes  round  the 

hcn\y  like  a  girdle. 
ZOSTE'U.^  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants   growing  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  has  been  variously  described  by  botanists. 
ZU'MATES  (Chem.)  salts  formed   by   the   combination  of 

zumic  acid  with  some  base. 
ZU'MIC  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  procured  from  any  fermented 

substance,  as  leaven. 
Z\\TNGE'RI.\  {Bot.)    a    shrub   of   Guiana,    placed    under 
Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1  Monogj/nin,  in  the  Linnean 
sj'stem. 
ZYGLVTI  {Astrol.)  a  name  given  to  persons  born  under  the 

sign  Libra. 
ZYtiO'.M.A.  {Anat.)  the  cavity  under  the  zygomatic  process 

of  the  temporal  bone  and  Os  mal. 
ZYG0.M.\'T1C  {Anat.)  from  C^yo;,  a  yoke;  an  epithet  for 
what   belongs   to  or  resembles   a  yoke,  as   the  zygomatic 
process,  an  apophysis  of  the  Os  Jii^ale,  and  another  of  the 
temporal  bone ;  zi/gomatic   suture,   the   union  of  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  cheek. 
ZYG().M.\'TICUS  {Anat.)  the  name  of  two  muscles,  namely, 
the  Zi/ffomaticus  major  and  minor,  arising  from  the  cheek- 
bone, which  serve  to  pull  the  angles  of  the  mouth  up  io 
laughter. 
ZYGOPIIY'LLUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  \0  De- 
candria,  Order  I  Monogijnia. 

Generic  Citiiracter.  Cai, . pcrianl/i  five-leaved. — CoR. petals 
five. — -St AM. Jilamerds  ten,  awl-shaped  ;  anthers  incum- 
bent.—  Pi.sT.  germ   oblong;    sti/le   awl-shaped;  stigma 
simple. —  Per.  capsule  ovate;  seeds  many. 
Species.     Plants  of  this  genus  are  succulent  shrubs,  and 
distinguished  in  English  by  the  name  of  the  Bean  ("aper. 
ZYMOSI'.M  liTER  {Mcch.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  of 
the  degree  of  fermentation,  wliich  arises  from  the  mixture 
of  divers  licjuors. 
ZYTHO'GALA   {Med.)  beer  and  milk,  which  make  what  is 

connnonly  called  posset  drink. 
ZY'THLLM   {Ant.)    a    drink   among  the  ancients  made  of 

corn  or  malt. 
ZZ  {Ant.)  a  character  anciently  used  for  myrrh. 
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A  List  of  the  Works  which  have  been  consulted  in  tlie  Compihition  of  this  Dictionary. 


GREEK    AND    LATIN    CLASSICS. 

(Obs. — A  Jew  onlif  of  the  best  editions  have  been  here  selected, 
of  which  the  most  use  has  been  made.) 

1  Achilles,  Talius,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Svo.  apud  Commelin,  1601. 
cum  Notis  Salmasii.     I'imo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1640. 

2  iEliani  Opera  omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Gesiicri.    Fol.  Tiguri, 

1556. 
.    3  -^schinis    (Socralici)   Dialogi,    Gr.   et   Lat.  a  Cltrico. 
Amst.  1711. 
4  ^schyli   Tragoedia;  VIL   Gr.    Ilobcrtclh'.    8vo.    Venet. 
15J'i. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Scholiis   Grxcis,    Fragmentis, 

Versione  ac  Commentariis  Tho.  Stanleii.     Fol. 
Loud.  1663. 
a  Butler  ex  Editione  Stanleii,  et  cum  Commen- 
tariis Variorum.     .'5  vol.  4to.  Cantab.  1809. 
.    5  Alcinous    de  Doctrina  Platonis,    Gr.    et  Lat.    Heiusii. 
Svo.  L.  Bat.  1607. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  I2mo.  O.xon. 

6  Alciphronis   (Hheloris)  Epist.    Gr.  et  Lat.    cum   Notis 
Bergleri.     Lipsias,  1715.  12mo. 
.'  7  Ammianus  Marcellinus  Gronovii.    Fol.  et  4to.  L.  Bat. 

1693. 
.'    8  Anacreon,  Gr.     4to.  Hen.  Stephan.  1554. 

ex  Edit.  Barnes,  Cantab.  Svo.  1706. 

!         Notis  J.  F.  Fischer!.     Lipsia?,  1793. 

9  ApoUodori  (Athcniensis)  Bibliotheca  ;  sive  de  Deorum 
Origine  Lib.  IIL  Gr.  et  Lat.  Svo.  Roma;, 
1655. 

10  Apollonii    Khodii     Argonautlcon     Lib.   IV.    Gr.    cum 

Scholiis  Graecis.     4  to.  Florent.  1496. 
Bibliotheca  et  Fragmenta,    Gr.  et  Lat.     Curis 

Seeuiuiis  iliustravit  C.  G.  Heyne.     2  vol.  Svo. 

Goettiiigoe,  1803. 
emendata  cum  Nolls  et  Var.  Lect. 

11  Aristidis  Orationes,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Versione  Canteri. 

3  vol.  12mo.  apud  F.  .Steph.  1601. 

Opera  omnia  ex   Hecens.   J.   Jcbb.     2  vol.  4to. 

O^on.  1722. 

12  Arlstophanis  Comedia;  novem  cum  Scholiis.    Fol.  Editio 

Princcps.  Venet.  Aid.  1498. 
Comedia;  XI.  Emendationibus  et  Notis  Sc.ili- 

geri.     12mo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1624. 
Gr.  et.  Lat.  cum  Scholiis  et  Notis  Variorum ;  ex 

Recensione  et  cum  Notis  Lud.  Kusteri.    Fol. 

Anistel.  1710. 
Gr.  cum  nova  Vers.  Lat.  et  Notis  Grit.  Rich.  Fr. 

Ph.  Brunck.     4  vol.  Svo.  Argentor.  1781-3. 

13  Aristotelis  Opera   omnia.     6  vol.    12mo.   Venet.  apud 

Aid.  1552. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  Ed.  Guill.  Duval.     2  vol.  fol.  Paris, 

1619,  1629. 
It  Arriani  Tactica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Svo.  Blancard,  Amst.  1683. 

VOL.    J  I. 


Arriani  de  Venatione  a  Luca  Ilolsteno,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to. 
Paris,   1644. 
15  Artemidorus    de     Somniorum     Interpretatione,     Editio 
I'rinceps,  Gr.     12nio.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1518. 

cum   Notis   N.   Rigaltii   et  .].  J.  Relskii,  et   ex 

Recens.  J.   G.   Reiff.       2   vol.    Svo.    Lipsiee. 
1805. 
IS  Athenxus,  Gr.  et  Lat.   Fol.  Casaubon,  Lugd.  1595, 1612. 

17  Aulus  Gellius.     Fol.  Edilin  Princeps.  Roma?,  1469. 
Notis  Variorum  et  Gronovii.    Svo.  L.  Bat.  1687. 

18  Ausonius  in  Usum  Delphini.     4to.  Paris,  17ao. 
cum  Notis   Variorum   et   Tollii.     Svo.  L    Bat. 

1671. 

19  Bion  et   Moschus,   Ursini,   una  cum  Carminibus  novem 

iilustrium  Foeniinarum.   8vo.  Antwcrpia;,  apud 
Plantinum,   1568. 
Gr.  et  Lat.  Schwebelii.     Vunet.    1746. 

20  Boethii  Opera.     Fol.  2  vols.  Basil.  1570. 

21  Ca;saris    Commentarii.     Editio   Princcps.     Fol.   Rom£c 

1469. 

in  Usum  Delphini.     4to.  Paris,  1678. 

cum  Notis  Variorum.     8vo.  L.  Bat.  1661. 

22  Calaber  (Q.)    Gr.     Svo.  Editio  Princcps.  Venet.   apud 

Aid.  sine  anno. 

Gr.  et  Lat.    Svo.  Curante  J.  C.  de  Pauvv.  L. 

Bat.  1734. 

23  Calliraachus.     4to.  cum   Scholiis  Graecis,  impressus    in 

Uteris  majusculis  sine  loco  et  anno. 
cum  Scholiis,  (Jr.  et   Interpretat.  Robertelli  et 

aliorum,  &c.     Svo.  \'enet.   1555. 
Gr.  et  Lat.  ex   Recens.  (;ra;vii,  et  cum  Notis 

Spanhcmii  et  Variorum.    2  vol.  Svo.  1697. 

24  Calpurnius,  apud  Scriptures  Rei  Venaticas.   4to.  L  Bat. 

1718. 

25  Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus  Ed.  Jos.  Scaligero,  Lat.  et 

Gr.     L.  Bat.   1626. 

26  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  et  Statii  Sjlva;.     Editio 

Princcps.  4to.  Venet.  1472. 
Vulpii.     4to.  Patavii,   1737. 

27  Ciccronis  Opera    omnia.     Editio  Princeps.     4  vol.  fol. 

Mediolani,  apud  Kinut.  1498. 

Gronovii.     11vol.  12mo.  Amst.  1692. 

Verhurg.     16  vol.  Svo. ;  item  2  vol.  fol.  Amst. 

1724. 

Olivet.     9  vol.  4to.  Paris,   1*40. 

Ernesti  una   cum    Clave  Ciceroniana.     10  vol. 

4to.  Oxon.  17H3;  item   8  vol.   Svo.   1810. 

28  Claudiani  0|)cra,  cd.  Caspar  Barthio.     4to.  1650. 
in  Usum  Delphini.    4to.   1677. 

(iesncri.     2  vol.  Lips.  1758. 

29  Demosthenis    Orationes,    Gr.      Fol.    Editio    Princeps. 

Venet.  apud  A\C\.  1504. 
et  yEschinis   Orationes,  cum  Ulpiani  Commen- 
tariis novisque    Scholiis,    ex    Recens.    Wolfii. 
Basil.  2  vol.  fol.  1549. 
4  c 
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30  Ennii  Frapmonta,  cum  Nolis  Variorum  ex  Eilitione  II. 
Columnar,  et  ex  Uecens.  Hesselii.    410.  Anist. 
1707. 
31   Epicttti  Enchiridion,  ct  Cebetis    Tabula,   Gr.   et    Lat. 
Delph.  liat.  1683. 

32 qux  supersunt   Dissertationes,  &c.  Gr.et  Lat. 

Not.    A'arior.    et   Jos.    Uptoni.      2  vol.    4-to. 
Lond.  17j9. 
33  Euripidis  Trngcedia;  XIX.  Gr.  ct  Lat.  cum  Scholiis  et 

Notis  a  Barnes.     Eol.  Cantab.  169i. 
31  Gre"orii   {Xnzienzcni)    Orationes  Sexdecim,  Gr.    12mo. 
"         Aid.Venct.  irAG. 

Trag  rdia,   Christus  patiens,  Gr.     8vo.  Roma?, 
apud  Bladum,  1.54'2. 

35  Gregorius  (Nj/sseuus)  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  a  Morell.  Paris, 

1615. 

36  Hesiodus,  Gr.  ct  Lat.   cum  Scholiis  Graccis,   et   Notis 

Dan.  Hcinsii.   4to.  L.  B.  1603. 
apud  Poetas  Graecos  Minores,  a  Gainsford.  4  vols, 
t^vo.  Oxon. 

37  Horaeri  Opera,  Grace.  Edilio  Princeps,  ex  Recensione 

Demetrii   Chalcondyla;  et   Demetrii  Cretensis. 

2  vol.   fol.   Elorent.  apud   Bern,   et  Nericum 

Nerlium,  1488. 
Ilias  et  Odyssea,  Gr.  cum  Commentariis  Eusta- 

thii.    Roma!,  apud  Bladum,  1542. 
Opera,  Gr,     8vo.  2  vol.  Venet,  apud  Ferrxum, 

1542. 
Ilias  et  Odyss.  Gr.  ct  Lat.  cum  Scholiis.     2  vol. 

4 to.  Amst.  1656. 

Idem,  Bai  lies,  Cantab.  2  vols.  4to. 

38''Horatii  Opera.    12mo.  apud  Aid.  1501. 

in  UsLim  Delphini.   4to.  Paris,  1691. 

cum  Notis  Variorum.    8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1653. 

39  Isaci  Orationes,  apud  Aid.  Venet.  1513. 

40  Isocratis  Orationes,  Gr.  Yo\.  Editio  Princeps.  Mediolan. 

1493. 
Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  apud  Henricum  Stephanum, 

Paris,  1593. 
Opera    omnia,    Gr.  et    Lat.     cum    Interpretat. 

\Volfii,  apud  Paul.  Stephanum,  Bat.  1604. 
ex  Recens.   Guliel.  Battle.     2  vol.  Svo.    Gr.   et 

Lat.  Cantab.  1729. 

41  Juvcnalis  ct  Persii  Opera.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.   Roma;, 

per  Udalricum  Gallium. 

in  Usum  Delphini.   Paris,  1684. 

cum  Notis  Variorum.    8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 

42  Libanii  Orationes,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Fol.  Paris,  1606,  vol.  ii.  a 

Morell.  1627. 

Epistohv,  aWolfio.    Fol.  1738. 

Declamationes,  Gr.    8vo.  Ferrarae,  1517. 

Basilicus  et  Pancgyricus  Juliani  Imperatoris,  Cir. 

et  Lat.    Paris,  1610. 
Laus   Palmx-  et  Pomi,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Svo.  Paris, 

1612. 

Oratio  de  Pactls,  Gr.  et  Lat.     8vo.  Paris,  1616. 

Oratio  de  Professorihus.     Svo.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris, 

1616. 
Oratio  deTemplis,  (Jr.ct  Lat.  4to.  a  Gotliofredo, 

(lencv.  1634. 

43  Luciani  Opera,  Gr.   Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  I'lorcnt.  1496. 
Variorum  et  Gracvii.    2  vol.  Svo.  Amst.  1687. 

44  Lucanus,  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.   Romae,  1469. 
Biirmanni.    4to.  L.  Bat.  1740. 

45  Lucilii  Satyra;  qux  supersunt  ex  Edit.  Dousa;,  ct  Recens. 

Vulpii.     8vo.  Patavii,  1733. 

46  Lucretii  Opera.  Fol.  Editio  Princeps.   Voronac,  1486. 
Ed.  Creech.    Svo.  Oxon.  1695. 

47  Lycophronis  Cassandra,  a  Potter.  Fol.  Oxon.  1697,1702. 
Gr.et  Lat.     4to.  apud  P.  Stephanum,  1601. 


48  Lysias,  Gr.  inter  Oratores  veteres.   Fol.  Editio  Princeps. 

Aid. 

ex  Recens.  et  cum  Notis  Joh.  Taylor.  Gr.  et  Lat. 

Svo.  Cantab.  1740. 

49  Manilii  Astrnnomicon  Poeticon.     Editio  Princeps.  Nu- 

renib.  4lo.  1474. 
JosEplii  Scaligeri.     Svo.  Paris,  1579- 

50  jNIartialis   Opera.      Fol.    Editio  Princeps.      4to.  Venet. 

1470-72. 

Schrevelii.     12mo.  L.  Bat.  1619. 

cum  Notis  Variorum.     Svo.  L.  Bat.  1658. 

in  Usum  Dclpliini.     4to.  Paris,  1680. 

51  Moschus,  Bion,  et  Theocritus.     4to.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris, 

1656. 

52  Musaeus,  Gr.     4to.  Impressus  Uteris  majusculis  sine  loci 

et  anni  indiciis. 

Gr.  et  Lat.     4to.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  sine  anno. 

JNIoschus,    et  Bion,  Gr.  Aceedunt  quacdam  se- 

lectioraTheocriti  Eidyllia,  cum  Lat. Interpretat. 

D.  Witfordi.     Lond.  1655,  4to. 

53  Nicander  una  cum  Dioscoride.    Editio  Princeps.   Venet. 

apud  Aid.  1499. 

54  Nicandri   Theriaca    et   Alexipharmaca,    Gr.   cum   Lat. 

Interpretat.  Gorrae.     4to.  Paris,  1557. 

54  Oratores  veteres  Gra'ci.     Svo.  ex  Edit.  .7.  Reiske. 

55  Orphei  Argonautica,  Gr.  Editio  Princeps.    4to.  Florent. 

apud  Juntas,  1500. 

Gr.  et  Lat.     Svo.  Gesneri,  Lips.  1764. 

Orpheus  de  Lapidibus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Notis  T.  Tyrr- 

whitt.     Svo.  Lond.  1784. 

56  OvidiiMetamorphoses.  Editio  Princeps.  Fol.  Roma;,  1471. 
Opera  omnia,   cum  Variorum  \'irorum  Docto- 

rum  Commentariis.     Fol.  Francot'.  1606. 
Burmanni.     4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1727. 

57  Pedo  Albinovanus,   cum  Notis  Variorum.     Svo.  Amst. 

1703. 

58  Petronius  Arbiter  Burmanni.     4to.  Utrecht,  1709. 

59  Phocj-lides  apud  Poetas  Grtecos  Minores. 

60  Pindar,  Gr.     4to.   Princeps  Editio.   Romac,   1515. 
Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Notis  et  Paraphrasi  Benedict!. 

4to.  Salmur,  1620. 

Gr.  et   Lat.    cum   Lectionum  Varietate,    cura 

Heyne.     4to.  Gottinga?,  1773. 

61  Platonis  Opera,  Gr.     Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  A'enet.  apud 

Aid.   1513. 
Gr.     Fol.  Basil,   15.'54. 

62  Poet;e  Gra;ci  Minores,  scilicet  Hesiodus, Theocritus,  Mos- 

chus, Bion,  iVlus.xus,  Tlieognis,  Phocylides,  &c. 
Aceedunt  Observationes  Wintertoni  in  Ilesio- 
dum.   Cantab,  apud  Buck,  12mo.  1650. 

63  Plauti   ComocdicX.     Fol.   Editio  Princeps.    Venet.  apud 

Aid.  1472. 

64  Propertius  Vulpii.     2  vol.  4to.  Patavii,  1755. 

in  Usum  Delphini.     2  vol.  4to.  Paris,  1679. 

cum  Notis  Variorum.     Svo.  L.  Bat.  1664. 

65  Sallustii  Opera.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Venet.  apud  Aid. 

1 1-70. 

cum  Notis  Variorum  et  (Jronovii.     Svo.  L.  Bat. 

1690. 

66  Scnecaj  Philosophi  Opera.     Fol.  Lipsii,  Antwerp,  1615 

et  1637. 

cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Gronovii.     3  vol.  Svo. 

Amstel.  1672. 

67  Silii  Italici  Opera.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  Roma;,  1471. 

68  Sophocles,  tir.    Svo.  Editio  Princeps.  VY'net.  apud  Aid. 
cum  Scholiis.    Svo.  Florent.  l.^jlS. 

cum  Scholiis,  apud  Hen.  Stephanum.  4to.  Paris, 

l.'36S. 
a  Mattairc.     2  vol.  12mo.  1722. 

69  Statii  Opera.     Fol.  Editio  I'rinceps,  llomx,  1475. 
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a  Casp.  Barthlo.      2  vol.  4to.  Cygn.  16Gi. 

cum  is^otis  Variorum.  L.  Bat.  1671. 

70  Terentius,    cum    Comment.  TElii  Donat.     Fol.    Romas, 

Sweynh.  et  Pann.  14-72. 

71  Theocritus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Scholiis,  ab  Heinsio.    4to. 

160*. 

apud    Poetas    Grascos     Minores     a   Gainsford, 

Oxon. 

72  Theophrasti  Opera  omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol.  Ileinsii,  L. 

Bat.  1613. 

73  TibuUi  et  Propertii.  Edilio  Princrps.     4to.  1472. 
cum    Nolis  Variorum   et  Vulpii.     4to.    Patavii, 

1749. 

74  Tryphiodori  Ilii  excidium,  Gr.  ex  Recens.  Th.  North- 

more.    8vo.  Londin.  1791. 

75  Tyrtasi  quae  supcrsunt  omnia,   Gr.   cum   Notis  Ch.  Ad. 

Klotzii. 

76  Valerii    (Flncci)     Argonautica.     Fol.    Edilio    PrincejM. 

Bonon.  1474. 
Burmanni.     12mo.  L.  Bat.  1702. 

77  Virgil,  Edilio  Princeps.     Fol.  Venet.  apud  Vindelinum 

Spiram.  1470. 

78  Virgilii  Opera,  cum  Comment.   Servii  et  aliorum.  Ro- 

bert. Stcph.  Paris,  15.'52. 

in  Usum  Uelphlni.     4to.  Paris,  1675. 

Burmanni.     2  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1774. 

Varietate  Lectionis  et  Perpetua   .^nnotatione  il- 

lustrata  a  Christ.  Gottlieb  Hcyne.     4  vol.  8vo. 

Lips.  1788. 

79  Xenophontis  Opera,  Gr.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps,  Florent. 

apud  Juntas,   1516. 

Gr.    2  vol.  Svo.  a  Sebast.  Castilio.  Basil.  1540. 

ex    Edit.  Schneideri    et   Zennii.     10  vol.  Svo. 

Edinburgh,  1811. 

ANTIQUITIES    AND    HISTORY,    INCLUDING    WRITERS    ON 
CIVIL    AND    RELIGIOUS    AFFAIRS. 

SO  Accipitraria:  Rei  Scriptores,  Gr.  et.  Lat.     4to.  Rigaltii. 

81  Acronis  Conimentaria   in    Horatium.     Mediolan.   apud 

Zarolh,   1414. 

82  Adaniantii   Sophista3  Physiognomica,  Gr.     Paris,   apud 

Conr.  Ncobarium,  1. ')!■!). 

83  Adams's  (///t'x.)  Antiquities  of  the  Roman  Empire.   Svo. 

London. 

84  jEliani  Varia  Historia,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Svo.  SchcfFer,  Ar- 

gent. 1647. 
Tactica  Robertelli,  Gr.     4to.  Romoc,  1552. 

85  Agathias,  inter  Byzantinse  Historia?  Scriptores. 

86  Agostini   (Leoinir.)  Le  Gemme  antiche  Figurate.     4to. 

Romx,  1657. 

87  Agricola;  (G.)  de  JMensuris  et  Ponderibus  Romanoruni 

atque  Grsecorum  Liber. 

88  Alexandri  ab  Alexandro  Genialium  Dierum  Lib.  VL  cum 

integris  Commentariis  Variorum.  2  vol.  Svo. 
Ludg.  Bat.  1673. 

89  Anastasius,  inter  Byzantina-  Historic  Scriptores. 

90  Anna  Conmcna,  inter  Byzantinte  Historia'  Scriptores. 

91  Antonini    Augusti    Itinerarium    Provinciarum    omnium, 

Edilio  Princeps,  cum  Fragmento  et  Indice,  ed. 
God.  Torino.  ]6nio.  apud  Hen.  Stephanuni, 
1512. 

cum  Notis  Varior.curante  Pet.  Wesselingio.  4to. 

Amstel.  1735. 

Iter  Britanniarum  ;  or  that  part  which  relates  to 

Britain,  with  a  new  Comment.  By  T.  Rey- 
nolds.    4to.  Lond.  1799. 

Antonini  Liberalis  Transf'orniationum  Congeries,  Gr.  et 
Lat.  a  Xylandro,  Munckeri  cum  Notis,  quibus 
suas  adjecit  H.  Verheyk.     Svo.  L.  Bat.  1774. 
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Appiani  Historia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Variorum.     2  vol.    Svo. 

Amst.  1670. 

Gr.  et  Lat.     Fol.  Hen.  Stephen.  Genev.  1592. 

Apuleii  Metamorphoses  et  Opuscula  varia,  apud.  Aid. 

Svo.  1522. 
Opera   in    Usum   Delphini.     4to.    Paris,    1688, 

2  vol. 

Arista;neti  EpistoUr,  Edilio  Princeps,  Gr.  Antw.  apud 
Plantin. 

Gr.  et  Lat.     Svo.  a  Pauw.  Ultraj.  1736,  1737. 

Arnobius  adversus  Gentes.     4to.  L.  Bat.  1651. 

Arriani  Expedilio,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Fol.  a  Gronovio,  L.  Bat. 
1701-. 

Artemidorus  de  Somnioruni  Interpretatione,  Editio  Prin- 
ceps, Gr.     12mo.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1518. 

Rigaltii,    Gr.  et  Lat.      4to.  Paris,    1604.     To 

this  edition  is  annexed  Achmetis  Oneirocri- 
tica. 

Asconii  Pediani  (Q.)  Commentarii  in  Ciceronis  Ora- 
tiones,  quibus  accedit  Georgius  Trapezuntius 
de  Artiticio  Ciceronianas  Orationis  pro  Li- 
gurio,  &c.  Fol.  Venet.  apud  Joh.  de  Colonia, 
&c.  1477. 

Athanasii  Opera,  Editio  Princeps,  Gr.  Fol.  Heidelberg, 
Commel,  1601,  2  vol. 

Editio  Benedict.     3  vol.  fol.  Paris,   1698. 

Augustini  Opera  ab  Erasmo.  10  vol.  Basil.  Frobcn. 
152S  to  1529. 

Bandurii  (Jnsclni.)  Numismata  Imperatorum  Romano- 
rum,  a  Trajano  Decio  ad  Pula'ologos.  2  vol. 
fol.  Paris,   1718. 

Baronii  (Ccesaris)  Annales  Ecclesiastic!,  a  Christo  Nato 
ad  Ann.    1198.     12  vol.  fol.  Romje,  1588-93. 

Bayer  (Thenph.  Siafr.)  Historia  Osrhovcna  et  Edessena, 
ex  Numniis  illustrata.     -Ito.   1734. 

Bayerii  [Franc.  Perez)  do  }^amm\s  Hebra;o-saniaritanis 
Dissertr.tio.     Fol.Val.  Edetanorum,  1781. 

Begeri  (Laurentii)  Thesaurus  Brandenburgicus  selectus. 

3  vol.  fol. 

Bellorii  [Jos.  Pet.)  vetercs  Arcus  Augustcrum  Triumphis 

Lisigne.s,  ex  Ueliquiis  quae  Roma;  adimc  super- 

sunt,  Notis  illustravit.     Romas,  1690. 
Bergier   (AVc.)    Histoire  dcs  grands  Chemins  de  I'Em- 

pire  liomain.     4to.  Par.  1628. 
Bochart   {Snnuulis)  Opera  omnia,  cur.   Hadr.  Reland. 

Ed.  quarta.     3  vol.  fol.  Ludg.  Batav.  1712. 
Boissardi  (Jan.  Jac.)  et  aliorum  Romanae  Urbis  Topo- 

graphia  et  Antiquitates  eleg.  Figuris  illustratae, 

a  Th.  de  Bry.   Francof.   apud  Joan.  Feyraben, 

1597  to  1602. 
Brissonii  Dictionarium  Juridicum.     Fol.  Hal.   1743. 
Budtei  (Gn/.)  Commentarii  Linguae  Graces;  ab  Auctore 

recogniti  et  aucti.     Fol.  Paris,  154S. 
Lib.  V,  de  Asse  et  Partibus  ejus.     4to.  Venet. 

apud  Aid.  1522. 
Byzantinre  Historic  Scriptores  in  unum  Corpus  redact!, 

Gr.  et  Lat.     27  vol.  fol.  Venet.  1722  to  1733. 
De  Formulis  et   Solemnibus  Populi  Roman!  in 

Verb.  Lib.  VIII,  ex  Recens.  Fr.  Car.  Conradi, 

cum    Aniniadvcrs.    Jo.    Aug.    Baccliii.      Fol. 

Lips.  1754. 
CalistI  [Nicephori)  Historia;  Ecclesiastica;  Lib.  XVIII, 

ex  Vers.  Largii.     2  vol.  fol.  Paris,  apud  Front. 

Ducasum. 
Calniet  [Aus;-)  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique  de  la 

Bible.     4  vol.  fol.  Paris,  1722  to  1728. 
Cassiodori  Opera,  ex  Editione  Joan.  Garetii.     2  vol.  fol. 

Rothomag.  1679. 
Cedrenus  (Cicor.)  inter  Byzantina;  Ilistoriae  Scriptores.. 
Censorinus  de  Die  Natali.     Svo.  Cantab.  1695. 
4c  2 
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118  Chrysostomi  Opera.     Ed.  Montfaucon.     13  vol.  Gr.  et 

Lat.     Fol.  Paris,   1718. 

119  Ciaccoiiius  {Pi'lr.)  deTriclinio,  sive  ile  iMoJo  Convivamli 

apud  priscos  Koinanos,  et  de  Conviviorum 
Ajiparatu,  &c.     ISmo.  Amst.  1664. 

120  dementis  Alexandrini  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Potter,  2  vol. 

Pol.  Oxoii. 

121  Combe    {Cur.)    Nummorum    Veterum    Populorum    et 

Urbium  qui  in  .Museo.  Guill.  Hunter  asservantur 
Descriptio.     4to.  Lond.  1TS2. 

122  Constantinus  Manasses  Porpbyrogennetas,  inter  Byzan- 

tinrc  HistoriiE  Scriptorcs. 

123  Quintus  Curtius,   a  Frcinsheniio.     2  vol.  8vo.   Argent. 

1640. 
12t  Danetii    Dictionarium     Antiquitatum     Ronianarura    et 

Graccarum   in    Usum    Delpbini.      Lut.    Paris, 

1698. 
12.5  Dempsteri  (Thn.)  de  Etruria  Rcgali  Libri  VII,  curante 

Th.  Coke.     Pol.  Florent.  1723. 

126  Diodorus  Siculus,  Gr.  et  Lat.     2  vol.  fol.  a  Wesseling. 

Anist.   17-16. 

127  Diogenes  Laertius,  Gr.  4-to.  Editio  Princeps.  Basil,  apud 

Proben.  1533. 
Meibomei.     2  vol.  4to.  Amst.   1692. 

128  Dion  Cassius.  Editio  Princeps.  II.  Stephan.  1548. 

129  Dionysius  Halicarnassus.     2  vol.  fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Oxon. 

1702. 

130  Donati  (.SVins/.)  RomaVetus  ac  Recens,  utriusque  iEdi- 

ficiis  illustrata.     4to.  Amstel.  1695. 

131  Dufiesni  Historia  Byzantina.     Pol.  Paris,   1680. 
inter    Byzantinx    Historia;    Scriptores.     Venct. 

1722. 

132  Eckbel   [Jos.    Hilar.)    Doctrina    Nummorum    veterum. 

8  vol.  4to.  Vindobon.  1792,   1798. 

133  Epiphanii   Opera   a  Dionys.  Petavio,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Pol. 

2  vol.  Paris,  1622. 
131  Eusebii   Hi<toria,  Gr.  et  Lat.  a  Valerio.     Paris,  1659, 
]()71. 
a  Heading.     Cantab.   1720. 

135  Eutropii  Historia  in  Usum  Delpbini.     4to.  Paris,  1683. 
cum  Nolis  Variorum  el   Havercampi.     8vo.  L. 

Bat.  1729. 

136  Fabretti    (Unph.)    Inscriptionum     Antiquarum     qua;   in 

j'lulibus  pateriiis  asservantur  Explicatio,  cum 
EmendationibusGruterianis aliquot.  Fol.  RomiB, 
1702. 

137  Fabri  (Pc/n)  Agonnstico,  sive  de  Re  Atliletica,  Ludisque 

veterum  (iyninieis,  Musicis,  et  Circensibus 
tractatus.     4to.  Lugd.   1595. 

138  Ferrarii  (7V.  Bernard.)    de  veterum  Acclamationibus  et 

Piausu  Libri  VH.     4to.  Mediolan.  163.3. 

139  Fleury  {Clniidc)   lIi>toire  Ecclesiastique  jusqu'en  1414, 

avee   la  Coiiliiniation  jusiju'cn  1595,  par  le  P. 
.lean    CI.   Fable.      3(j   vol.    4to.    Paris,    I69I 
to  1737. 
1 10  I'lori   Historia    cum    Notis    ^'ariorum.      8vo.    L.    Bat. 
1618. 

in  LJsura  Del))liini.     4to.  Paris,  1674. 

141    FroL-lilielii    (Krar.tiii)    Notitia  elcmentaris    Numismatuni 

Antiquoruni.     4lo.  Vienna-,   1753. 
112  Frontinus  inter  Scriptorcs  de  Re  Militare.     4to.  Romsc, 
1 4S7. 

Libri  Ires  dc  Atjua:  Ductibus  et  Strategemati- 

bus  cum  Nolls  .Sievvicbii.     4 to.  L.  Bat.   1607. 

cum  Notis  Variorum  et   Oudendorpii.     8vo.  L. 

Bat.  1731. 

143  GalFcrelli   (Jnc.)  Curio.sitatcs   inauditx-   de  Figuris   Per- 

saruin  Taiismanicis,  &.c.     8vo.   Paris,  1629. 

144  Geopoiiica  .sive  de  Re  Ru-tica  Scriptores,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

8vo.  a  Necdhani,  Cantab.  1704. 


145  Georgius  Acropolitas,  inter  Byzantinoc  Historioe  Scrip- 

tores. 

146  Gessneri  (Jo.  Jnc)  Specimen  Rei  Nuramaria;  cum  Prolo 

gomenis,  et  amplissinia  veterum  Numismatum 
Collectione.     2  vol.  fol.  Tigur.  1735. 

147  GlycfE  [Midi.)  Annalcs,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Notis  P.  Labbc. 

148  Goltzii   [Huljcrli)  Opera   omnia    Nuniismatica    curante 

Gervatio.  5  vol.  fol.  Antvr.  apud  Plaut. 
1644-5. 

149  GorljEi  [Ant.)  Dactyliotheca,  sou  Annuloruni  Sigillarium 

quorum  apud  priscos  tarn  Gra;cos  quam  Ro- 
nianos  Usus,  Proniptuarium  cum  explicat.  Jac. 
Gronovii.  2  vol.  4to.  Ludg.  Bat.  1695  scu 
1707. 

150  Grxvii  {Jo.  Georg.)  Thesaurus    Antiquitatum  Romana- 

rum,  et  J.  Gronovii  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum 
(jra;carum.     39  vol.  fol. 

151  Gruteri  Inscriptiones   Anliqua;  totius  Orbis  Roman!  in 

absolutissimum  Corpus  rcdactoe,  denuo  cura 
Joan.  Georg.  Gra;v.  Recensita\  4  vol.  fol. 
Amstel.  1707. 

152  Gyraldi  {Li/ii  Ores;.)    Opera  onniia   Commentario  Jos. 

Faes.  ac  Animadvers.  P.  Collomerii  illustrata, 
cura  Jos.  Jensii.  Tonii  2,  fol.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1696. 

153  Harduini  Opera  selecta.     Fol.   Amstel.  1709. 
Opera  Varia.     Fol.  Amstel.   1733. 

154  Haym  {Xic.  Franc.)  Tesoro  Britannico,  ovvero  il  Museo 

Nunnnareo,  &c.    2  tom.  4to.  Lond.  1719-20. 

155  Heliodori  Historia  /Ethiopica.  Basilic,  ex  Otficina  Her- 

vagiana,  1531. 
Gr.  et  Lat.    Svo.  Bourdelot,  Pari.s,  1619. 

156  Herodiani  Historia,  Gr.  et  Lat.    8vo.  Aid.  1524. 
4to.  Gr.  Politiani,   1525. 

157  Herodotus,    Cir.      Fol.    Editio    Princeps.    Venet.  apud 

Aid.   1502. 

Gr.  et  Lat.     Fol.  a  Wesseling.  Amst.  1763. 

Reitzii  et  Schafari,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Textus  Wesse- 

lingianus.     3  vol.  8vo.   Oxon.  1808. 

158  Hero  {Mcc/i/mims)  de  Macbinis  Bellicis,  &c.  Lat.  cura 

Scboliis  Franc.  Barocii.     4to.  Venet.  1572. 

159  Ilicronyroi  Opera  Edit.  Benedictum.     5  vol.  fol.  Paris, 

1693. 

160  Hotmanni  {Er.)  Opera.    3  vol.  fol.  Lugd.  1599  to  1600. 

161  Joannis   Daniaseeni  Opera,  (Jr.  et    Lat.     2  vol.  Paris, 

1712. 

162  Josephi  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Fol.  2  vol.  Hudson,  Oxon. 

1720. 

163  Isidori  Hispalensis,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Fol.  De  Breul.  Paris, 

1601. 

164  .Tustini   Historia.     Fol.    Edi'io  Princeps.     Venet.   apud 

Jenson,  1470. 
cum  Notis  Variorum  et  Cira'vii.     Svo.  L.  Bat. 

1683. 

Gronovii.     Svo.  L.  Bat,   1709. 

in  Usum  Delpbini.     4to.  I'aris,  1677. 

Hearne.     8vo.  Oxon.  1703. 

165  Kennel,  RomiB  Antique  Notitiie,  or  the  Antiquities  of 

Rome.     8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London. 

166  Kipping   (Ilenr.)    Antiquilaluni   Hiimanarum  Libri  IV, 

Editio  eniendata,  lie.    8vo.  Ludg.  Bat.  1713. 

167  Kirclmianni    (.loli.)    de    Funeribus    Ronianis   Libri  IV. 

12mo.  Ludg.  Bat.  1672. 
de  .\nnulis  Liber.     12mo.  Lugd.  Bat.   1672. 

168  Lactantius.    Fol.   F.dilio  Princeps,  in  Moniisterio  Subla- 

censi,  1465. 

A'ariorum.     Svo.  \..  Bat.  1660. 

cum  Notis  A'ariormn  et  Observationibus   criticis 

a  Burniann.     2  vol.  Svo.  Lips.  1739. 

169  Lauri  [Jac.)  antiqux  Urbis  Splendor,  hoc  est,  pra;ci- 


'  2  torn,  in  I  vol.  fol. 

IVO  LIpsii    Opera   omnia.     1  vol.  fol.    Ant.    apud    Plantin. 
1637. 

171  Livii.  Editio  Princeps.     Fol.  Romae,  1470. 

Gronovii.     ;5  vol.  12nio.  L.  Bat.  16-t5. 

cum  Notis  Variorum.     3  vol.  8vo.   Anist.  1679. 

in  Usum  Delphini.    -Ito.  Paris,  6  vol.  1679-82. 

Hearne.     6  vol.  8vo.  Oxon.  1708. 

172  Macrobii    Opera.     Fol.  Editio   Princeps.    Venet.  apud 

Jenson,  14-72. 

Notis  Variorum  et  Zeunii.     Svo.  Lips.  1777. 

i73  Manutii    (Paidi)    Antiquitatuni   Roraanarum    Libri  II, 

Venet.  Aid.  15.57,   1.5S1. 
11'^  Marliani  {Earth.)  Urbis  Romte  Topographia.  Fol.  Rom. 
15t*. 
Annates  Consulum,  &c.     Fol.  Rom.  1560. 

175  Mcrula  {Paul.)  do  Romanorum   Comitiis,   &c.     12mo. 

Lugd.  Lat.  1675. 

176  Meursii   (Joan.)  Opera  omnia  ex  Recens.  Joan.  Lauri.  ' 

Florent.  12  vol.  fol.  1741.  j 

GrKcia  Feriata,  &c.  apud  Gronovii  Thes.  An- 

tiquitat.  Graec. 

177  Minutius  Felix  (.V.  Octa-.ius)  cum  Notis  Variorum,  Sec. 

Svo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1672. 
17S  Montfau^on   (D.  Bern,  de)  Palxographia  Grica.     Fol. 

Paris,   1708. 
179  Morellii    [Andr.)    Thesaurus,  sive    Familiarum   Roman. 

Numismata.     2  vols.   Fol.  Amstel.  173-1'. 
ISO  ?iIorini  [Joan.)  Excrcitationes  Ecclesiasticfe  et  Biblicae, 

de  Patriarcharum,   et  Primatum  Origine,  &c. 

Paris,  fol.    1669. 

181  r^Iosheniii  [Jo.  Laiir.)  Institutionum  Historia;  Ecclesias- 

ticac,  Aiitiquae,   et  Recensionis  Libri  IV.    4to. 
Helmstadii,  1755. 

182  Muratori  novus  Thesaurus  veterum  Inscriptionura.   4  vol. 

fol.  Mediolani,   1739-42. 

183  Nardini  (F(7m)  I'^o'ii'i  antica.     Ito.  Romre,  1666. 

184  Nepos  {Cornelius).     ¥o].  Editio  Princeps,  under  the  tit]e 

of  /Emilius  Probus,  Venet. 

in  Usum  Delphini.    4lo.  Paris,  1675. 

Notis  Variorum.     Svo.  L.  Bat.  1675. 

185  Niccpliorus   Gregora;  Historia   Byzantina;,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

cum  Notis  Jo.  Bowin.    Fol.  Paris,  1651. 

186  Nicetas  Acominati  Chroniata:  Historia;,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed. 

C.  An.  Fabroto.     Paris,  1617. 

187  Nonnus    Dionysiaca,    Gr.    et   Lat.      Svo.    F.    Hanov. 

1610.' 

188  Onosauder  Strategicus,  seu  de  Imperatoris  Institutione 

a  Nic.  Regaltii,   Gr.  et  Lat.     4to.   Paris,  1598. 

189  Oppiani  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.    4to.    Paris,  apud  Turneb. 

1555. 

190  Orosii  Historia.    4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 

191  Orvill   {Pliilip  d')  Sicula,  quibus  Siciliro  Veteris  rudera, 

additis  antiquis  Tabulis  illustrantur :  edidit  Pet. 
Burmannus.     Fol.    Amstel.  1764. 

192  Pectus  {Lucas)  de  .Mensuribus  et  Ponderibus  Romanis  et 

Gra;cis,  Ven.  1573  ;  item  apud  Groevii  Thesau- 
rum  .^ntiquitatum  Romanarum. 

193  Pancirolli  {Guid.)   Notitia  uti-aque  Dignitatum  cum  Oc- 

cidentalis  turn  Orientalis,  &c.  Fol.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1608. 

194  Panvini  (Onup/irii)  de  Ludis  Circensibus  Lib.  II.;    de 

Triumpbis  Liber  unus  cum  Notis  Joan.  Argoli, 
&c.     Fol.  Patavii,  1631. 

195  Paruta   (Filip.)  la  Sicitia  descritta  con   Medaglie.    Fol. 

Palermo,  1612. 

196  Parutre  [Phil.)  et  Leon.  Agostini  Sicilia,  Cura  et  Studio 

T.  Havercampii,  cum  Addit.  et  Animadversion, 
G.  Gualtheri.    3  vol.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1723. 
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I  197  Paterculus  (  Velleius).  Editio  Princeps.  Fol.  apud  Frobe- 
!  nium,  Basil,  1520. 

Notis  Variorum  et  Burmanni.  Svo.  L.  Bat.  1719. 

198  Patini   {Caroli)   Imperatorum  Romanorum  Numismata, 

&c.    Fol.    Argentina),  1671. 

199  Pausania;  Gra;cia;  Descriptio,  Gr.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps. 

Apud  Aid.  1516. 

200  Pellerin   (Jos.)    Kecueil    de   Medailles    des     Rois    qui 

n'ont   pas    encore  etc  publits.       10  vol.    4to. 
Paris. 

201  Pembrochia?   (77;.    Comes)  Numismata   antiqua   in   tres 

Partes  divisa.     2  vol.  4to.  Lond.  1746. 

202  Phavorini  Lexicon.   Fol.  Gr.   Basil,  15:.'6. 

203  Philomis  Judxi  Opera,  Gr.    Fol.  Editio  Princeps.  a  Tur- 

neb. Paris,  1552. 

Gr.  et  Lat  ex  Recens.  et  cum  Not.  Th.  Mangay. 

2  vol.  fol.  Lond.  1742. 

204  Philostratus,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Fol,   Par.  160S. 
Olearii.    Edit.  Opt.  tbl.  Lips.  1709. 

205  Photii  Bibliotbeca,  Gr.   Fol.  ab  Iloeschelio  Aug.  Vind. 

1601. 

206  Pinkerton's  (John)  Essay  on  Medals.  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  Ed. 

Lond.  1S08. 

207  Pitisci  (Sam.)  Lexicon  Antiqultatum.    2  vol.  fol.  1713. 

208  Plinii   Historia  Naturalis,  Variorum  et  Gronovii.    3  vol. 

Svo.  L.  Bat.  1669. 
3  vol.  fol.  Harduin,  Paris,  1 723. 

209  Plinii  Secundi  Epistola;   et    Panegyricus,   &c.      12mo. 

Venet.  apud  Aid.  l.COS. 
cum  Notis  Variorum.    Svo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1669. 

210  Plutarchi  Opera,  Gr.  Hen.  Stephan.    6  vol.  Svo.  1572. 
2  vols.  fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.     Francof.  1509. 

211  Pollet  (Fr.)  Historia  Fori  Romani.    Svo.  Franc.  1676. 

212  Pollux.    Editio  Princeps.    Gr.    Fol.  apud  Aid,  1502. 
Gr.  etLat,     Fol.  Hemsterhusii,  Amst.  1706. 

213  Poly!eni.Stratagemata,Gr.  etLat.  \.2mo.  Editio  Princeps. 

Casaubon,  Lugd.  1589. 
Gr.  etLat.   Svo.    Masvicii,  L.  Bat.  1690. 

214  Polybius,  Gr.  et  Lat.    Gronovii,  3  vol.  Svo.  Amst.  1670. 
Jos.  ."^chweighausen  Tom.  VIII.    Svo.  Lips.  1789 

—  1795. 

215  Popma  ( r//»i)  De  Operis  Servorum.     Svo.   Ant.  apud 

Plant.  1608. 

216  Procopii,  Historiarumsui  Temporis  Lib. VIII.   Gr. etLat. 

ex  Interpret,  et  cum  Notis  Bonav.  Vulcanii. 
Fol.  Paris,  1660. 

inter  Scriptores  Byzantinae   Historia;.     27  vols. 

fol.   Venet.  1722—1735. 

217  Rasche  (./"oh.  Cli>-ist)  hcxicon  Univcrsum  Rei  Nummaria; 

Veterum,  et  pra;cipuo  Grascorum  et  Romano- 
rum, cum  Observationibus  praefatum  a  Chr. 
G.  Heyne.    14  vol.  Svo.    Lips.  1785 — 1805. 

218  Relandi   (Hidr.)    Antiquitates  sacroe  veterum  Hebrteo- 

rum.    Svo.  Traj.  15atav.  1712—1717. 

219  Rei   Rustic.e  Scriptores.    Editio  Princeps.    Ex  Recens. 

Georgii  Alexandrini  et  Studio  F.  Coluci.c.  Fol. 
A'enet.  1472. 
De  Re  Rustica  Libri.    4to.  Venet.  apud  Aid.  1513. 

220  Rosini  (Joan.)  Antiquitatuni  Romanorum  Corpus   abso- 

lutissimum,  cum  Notis  Th.  Dempsterii,  &c.  4to. 
Amst.  1743. 

221  Sallustii  Opera.     Fol.     Editio  Princeps.     1470. 
Notis  Variorum   et   Gronovii.     Svo.  Lugd.  Bat. 

1690. 

222  Salraasii  Excrcitationes  PlinianEe  in  Solini  Polvhist.  &c.i 

item  de  Homonymis  Hyles  latricjc.  2  vol.  fol. 
Parisiis,  1629. 

223  Schefferi  (Joan.)  de  Mil.  Nav.  Veterum  Lib.  IV.     4to. 

Upsaliit,  1654. 

224  Sigonii  (Carol.)  Opera  omnia,  cum  Notis  Variorum,  &c. 
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Phill.  Argetas  coUegit.     6  vols.  fol.  Mediolani,  1 
173'-',  1737. 
52j  Socratis  Scholiastici,  et  Sozomeni  Hermiae,  Historia  Ec- 
clesiastica,  cum  Vers.  Hen.  Vallesii.     Fol.  Par. 
1668. 

226  Solini  (JuHi)  Pol^histor.    Editio  Princeps.     Fol.  Venet. 

U73. 
Salmasii.      [vide  Sn/mnsiiis'] 

227  Spanhemii  {Ezcch.)  Disscrtaliones  de  Usu  et  Pracstantia 

Nuiiiisiiiatum  antiquorum.     2  vol.   fol.  Loud. 
170<;. 

228  Spencc  (Jos.)  Polymeti?.     Fol.  Lend.  174'7. 

229  Strabo,  Gr.     Fol.     Edifio  Princeps.     Apud  Aid.  15IG. 

Gr.  et  Lat.     Fol.  Casaubon,  Genev.  1587. 

Notis  ^'arlorum,   Gr.  et  Lat.     2  vol.  fol.  Amst. 

1707. 

230  Struvii    (Bitir-Gotli.)   Antiquitatum    Roraanarum    Syn- 

tagma, &c.     4to.  JenEc,  1728. 

231  Stuckil    {.Jonn-Guil.)     Antiquitatum    Convivialium   Li- 

bri   VII [.  et   Sacrorum  Gentii.  Descript.  &c. 
Fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  169.5. 

232  Suctonii  Opera.     Fol.     Edit  in  Princeps.     Romae,  1470. 

CN.  llecens.  Is.  Casauboni.     Fol.  Paris,  1610. 

cum  Xotis  Variorum.     8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1662. 

......  in  Usum  Dclphini.     4  to.  Paris, 'l  684. 

233  Suiceri  (Joan-Cap.)  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  Gr.  et  Lat, 

2  vol.  fol.  Amst.  1728. 

234  Suida;  Lexicon,   Gr.     Fol.     Editio  Princeps.     Medio- 

lani, 1  199. 
Kuster.     3  vol.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

235  Syncelli  (Geor^.)  Chronograpliia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  Notis 

Jac.  Goar.     Fol.  Paris,  1652. 

inter  Scriptorcs  Byzantinte  Historia.     [vide  Bij- 

znntinte] 

236  Tacit!  Opera  Lipsii.     Fol.  Antwerp,  1589. 
Fruinsheniii.     8vo.  Argent.  1664. 

in  Usum  Delpliini.     4  vol.  4to.  Paris,  16S2. 

Gronovii.     2  vol.  4to. 

Brotier.     4  vol.  4to.  Paris,  1771. 

237  Tertulliani  ((I.  Seplimii  Fli.rrntis)  Opera.     Editio  Prin- 

ceps. Basil,  fol.  1521. 

Opera.       E.v    Ed.    Nic.  Iligaltii.      Fol.    Paris, 

1664. 

Liber  dc  Pallio,  ex  Pecens.  et  cum  Notis  Sal- 
masii.    8vo.  Lugd.  ]5at.  1656. 

238  Thutydides,    Gr.   Fol.     Editio  Princeps.    Venet.   apud 

Aid.  \r,02. 

Dukeri,  (Jr.  ct  Lat.     Fol.  Amst.  1731. 

Wassii  et  Dukeri,   Gr.  et  Lat.     S  vol.    12mo. 

(ilasgujE. 
Baueri.     3  vol.  8vo.  Lond. 

239  Tillemont   (Stbnst.  le  N/iin  de)  Memoires  pour  servir  a 

I'Histoire  Eccle.<iastique  des  six  Premiers  Sie- 
cles.     16  vol.  4to.  Par.  1695— 1712. 

210  Tiistan   (.lean)   Conmientaires  Historiques.     3  vol.  fol. 

Paris,  1657. 

211  Turnebi  (/)(//-.)  Adversariorum  Libri  XXX. 

1580. 

212  Vaillant   (./o.   Foj/)    Historia  Ptolcmarum, 

Amstel.'l701. 
Numnii   Antiqui   Familiarum    Komanarum,   S:c. 

3  vol.  fol.  Amstel.  1703. 

Arsacidarum  Inipcrium,  &c.     2  vol.  4to.  Paris, 

I  1725. 

Kumismata  Impcratoruni  Iloniaiioruni.     3  vol. 

■Ito.  1743. 
243  Valerius    .Maximus.        Fol.   Editio   Princeps.    Wogunt. 
1471. 

Notis  V^^riorum.     S\o.  Lugd.  Bat.  1651 — 1670. 

in  Usum  Delpliini.     4to.  Paris,  1674. 


Fol.  Paris, 
Fol. 


&c 


244  Varronis  (M.   Terentii)  Opera  quae  supersunt  Conjoc- 

taneis  et  Notis  Jos.  Scaligeri;  Comment.  T 
Turnebi ;  Emendat.  Ant.  Augustini;  item  P. 
\'ictorii  Castigation.  ^c.  8vo.  apud  IL  Ste- 
plian.  1573. 

245  Vegetius(i'7(ji'««)  de  RoMilitare.  Fol.  in  Goth.  Charact. 
Veteres  de  Ko  Militare  Scriptores.     4to.  Romae,  1487. 
8vo.  Vesalice  Clivorum,  1670. 

246  Vitruvius   (Pollio.)     Fol.  Editio  Princeps,  sine  anno  et 

loco. 

a  Dan.  Barbaro.     Fol.  Venet.  1567. 

Philandri.     4to.  Lugd.  1552. 

247  Ursatus  (Sertorins)  de  Notis  Romanorum,  Sec.     Fol.  Pa- 

tavii,  1672. 

248  Wilson's  (7'.)  Archaeological  Dictionary.     Svo.  2dEdit. 

London,   1793. 
219  Zenobii    Proverbia   Gra;ca.     4to.    Florent.    apud  Junt. 

1497. 
250  Zosimi  Historia  Nova.    Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Ed.  Th.  Sparkes, 

Oxon.  1679. 
cum   Interpretatione  Leunclavii,  et  Notis  Cel- 

larii.     8vo.  1729. 


MATHE^(ATICS,    INCLUDING    GEOMETUY,    ALGEBR.\,    &C. 

251  Apollonius  Perga^us  de  Sectione  Rationis,   Gr.   et  Lat. 

ex  Edit.  Edm.  Halleri,  Oxon.  1706. 

252  Archimedis  Opera,  Gr.     Fol.  Basil,  1544. 

ex  Editionc  Rivaltii  a  Claudio  Uichardo,  Gr.  et 

Lat.     Fol.  Paris,  1626. 

253  Baker's  (J'/iOA-.)  Clavis  Georaetrica  Catholica.   4to.  Lond. 

1684. 

254  Barlow's  (Pet.)  jMatliematical  Dictionary.     8vo.  Lond. 

255  Barrowi  (Isaac)  Lectiones  Geometrica-.     4to.  Londini, 

1674. 

256  Bernouilli    (Jac.)  Opera.     2  vols.  4to.  Genevrc,  1744. 
(Joan)  Opera  omnia.     4  vols.  4to.  1742. 

257  Briggii  (Ilenr.)  Trigonometria  Britannica,  sive  de  Doc- 

trina   Triangulorum    Lib.    II.      Fol.    Goudse, 
1633. 

258  Bullialdi  (Ismael.)  Excrcitationcs  Geometrica',  &c.  4to. 

Paris,  1657. 

259  Cardani  (IJicron.)  Opera  omnia  cura  Car.  Sponii.     Fol. 

Lugd.  1663. 

260  Cartesii  {/I'rHoi.)   Opera  omnia.     Amstel.  1692. 

261  Clavii  (Cliristopheri)   Opera   Mathcmatica.     5    vol.   fol. 

Maguntite,   1612. 
■*2G1  Cotesii  (liaj.)   Harmonia  Mensuraru.m  sive  Analysis  et 
Synthesis,  <S.c.     4to.  Cantabrig.  1722. 

262  Diophanti   Alesandrini  Arithmetica,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Fol. 

Paris,   1621. 

263  Desagulicrs  (,/.  T.)  Physico- Mechanical  Lectures.    Svo. 

London,   1817. 

264  Deschalcs  (CI.  Francis-Millict)  Cursus  seu  Mundus  Ma- 

ihematicus.     Ed.  tcrti:i,  4  vol.  fol.  Lugd.  1690. 

265  Euclidis  Elcnientorum   Libri   W  ;   in  primum  ejus  Li- 

brum  Conmientariorum  Procli  Lib.  IV,  Gr. 

cum  Pra-fat.  Jun.  Gryna:i.     Fol.  Basiling   1533. 

Opera  onmia,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Fol.  ex  llecens.  Gre- 

gorii,  0.\on.  1703. 
Elementacum  ICxplicationibus  ctDcmonstr.  Chr. 

Clavii,  edidit  .1.  H.  Van  Loni.      8vo.  AnisU 

1738. 
Elementorum  Lib.  VI.  una  cum  decimo  et  uii- 

decimo    es.    Versione    Commandini   curavit  J. 

Kcill.     8vo.  Oxon.  Hl.^. 

266  Euleri  (Leon.)  iSIethodus  inveniendi  Lineas  Curvas  raax- 

ime    minimcve    Proprietate    gaudcntcs.     4to. 
Lausanntp,  1744. 
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Introductio   in   Analysin   Infinitoium.      2  vols 

4to.  Lausannse,  17W. 
Introduction  a  I'Analj-se  Infinitesimale  trad,  du  [ 

Lat.  en  Franc,  avec  des  Notes  par  J.  B.  Labey. 

'2  vol.  Ito.  Paris,  1796. 
Lettres    a    une     Princesse     d' Allemagne     sur 

quelques  Sujets  de  Plijsique  et  de  Philosophic. 

3  vol.  Svo.  Petersburg,  1768-72. 
Elemcns  d'Algebre  trad,  de  I'.-Mleniande,  par  J. 

Bernouille,    avec   des  Notes  par  Lagrange   et 

Gamier.     2  vol.  Svo.  Paris,  Ib07. 

267  Galileo  (Ga/iYei)  Opera,     i  vol.  4to.  Padova,  1714. 

268  Gheraldi   (Mariiii)  de  Kesolutione  et  Conipositione  Ma- 

thenaatica  Libri  V.     Fol.  Romiv,  1630.  j 

269  Gravesande  (Guil.-Jac.)  Physices  Elementa  Mathema-  ' 

ticae.     2  vol.  ito.  Leydae,  1742. 

Oeuvres  Philosophiques,   &c.  trad,    de  Lat.   en  j 

Franc.     2  vol.  ito.  Amstel.  1771. 

270  Harriott  (T/io.)  Artis  Analyticie  Praxis,  e.>i  Recens.  W. 

Warneri.     Fol.  London,  1631. 

271  Hire  (de  la)  Elementa  Sectionum  Conicarum.     I2mo. 

Paris,  1679. 

272  Hopital  [de  I' )   Tractatus    Analyticus  de     Sectionibus 

Conicis.     4-to.  Paris,  1707. 
2/3  Hugenii  (Christ.)  Opera  -Mechanica,  Geometrlca,  Astro- 

nomica,    et   Miscellanea,    ex   Edit.    Guil.Jac. 

S'    Gravesande.      i    vol.     ito.    Lugd.    Bat. 

1751. 
274'  Hutton's  (Chas.)  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dic- 

tionarv.     2  vols.  4to.  London. 

275  Lansbergii  (PInlip.)   Opera  omnia.     Fol.  ^Nliddeburgise, 

1663. 

276  Leibnitzii    (Goth.-Giiil.)    Opera  omnia  collecta  Studio. 

Lud.  Dutens.     6  vol.  4to.  176S. 

277  Maclaurin's  (CuUin)  Treatise  of  Algebra.     5th  Ed.  Svo. 

Lond.  1788. 

Tractatus  de  Linearum  Geonietricarum  Proprie- 

tatibus  generalibus ;    in   an   Appendix,  to   the 
preceding  work. 

278  Mathematici  Veteres,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Fol.  Paris,  e  Typo- 

grapliia  regia,  1693. 

279  Mercatoris    (A7c.)    Logarithmotechnia,  cum    INL    Ang. 

Kiccii   Exercitatione   Geometrica   edita.     4to. 
London,  1668. 

280  Moivre  (Abraham  de)  Miscellanea  Analytica  de  Serieb. 

&c.     4to.  London. 
Doctrine  of  Chances,  (S:c.     4to.  Lond. 

281  Montucla  (.7.  iV.)  Histoire  des  Matheraatiques,  nouvelle 

Edition,   achevce  par  J.  de   Salande.     4   vol. 
4to.  1799—1802. 

282  Neperi  (Jo.  Bar.  Merchist.)  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Ca- 

nonis  Descriplio,  ejusque  Usus.  Edinburgi.  4to. 

1614. 
^Mirifici   Logarithmorum    Canonis    Constructio, 

&c.     4to.  1618. 
Rhabdologia,  seu  Numerationis  per  Virgulas  Lib. 

IL  &c.     12mo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1623. 

283  Newtoni  (Isaac.)  Opera  quie  extant  omnia  Commentariis 

illustrabat  S.  Horsley-     5  vol.  4to.  1779-85. 

284  Nicomachi  Arithmeticse  Lib.  II.  Parisiis,  1538. 

285  Oughtred  (6'((;7.)  Opuscula  Mathematica.     Svo.  1677. 
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Bacon  {Lii.  Chan.)  Elcuitnts  of  the  Common  Law,  in- 
cluded in  his  Volume  of  Law  Tracts.  8vo. 
London,   I74'l. 

Bacon  (Mntl.)  Abridgement  of  Law  and  Equity,  with 
considerable  Additions,  by  Henry  Gwillim, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Sixth  Edit,  royal 
8vo.  1807. 

Bacon  (John)  Liber  Regis,  vel  Thesaurus  Rcrum  Eccle- 
siasticarum,   1786. 

Bell  {Rob.)  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Blackstone  (Sir  JV.)  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
&c.     6th  Edit.  8vo.  1771. 

Commentaries  on  the   Laws  of  England,   16th 

Ed.  with  Notes  and  Additions  by  Edward 
Christian,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     4  vols.  8vo. 

Blount  (Tims.)  Law  Dictionary  and  Glossary,  &c. 
3d  Edit,  enlarged  by  Will.  Nelson,  fol.  London, 
1717. 

Fragmenta  Antiquitatis,  or  Ancient  Tenures  of 

Land,  and  Jocular  Customs  of  Manors,  a  new 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  large  Additions 
by  Josiah  Beckwith.     4to.  London,  1815. 

Bracton  (Hen.  de)  de  Legibus  ct  Consuetudinibus  An- 
glia. 

Brevia  Selecta,  or  Choice  Writs.    8vo.  London,  1675. 

Britton  by  Wingate.     12mo.   1640. 

Brownlow's  (Rich.)  Brevia  jiidicialia,  or  approved  Forms 
of  all  sorts  of  judicial  Writs.     Fol.   1662. 

Burn  (Rich.)  New  Law  Dictionary  intended  for  gene- 
ral Use,  &c. 

......    Ecclesiastical   Law.     7th  Edit,  with  Notes,  &c. 

by  S.  Eraser,  Esq.  4-  vols.  Svo. 

Butler  (C'/;rt.s.)  Hora  Juridicx  subseciva;,  or  connected 
Series  of  Notes  respecting  the  Geography, 
Chronology,  and  literary  History,  of  the  prin- 
cipal Codes,  &c.     Svo. 

Calendariuin  Uotulorum  I'atentium  in  Turre  Londinensi: 
from  the  Ueign  of  King  John  to  Edward  IV. 
inclusive,  with  two  Tables  inclusive  of  Names 
of  Persons  and  Places.  Large  fol.  London, 
1802. 

Chartarum  et  Inquisitionum  ad  quod  Damnum. 

Large  fol.  London,   1803. 

Liquisitionum     post    Mortem,    sive    Escctarum 

Temporibus  Reguni  Hen.  L  Edw.  I.  II.  III. 
Fol.   London,   l.S()6-10. 

Camden  ( /(7//.)   Britannia  by  (iough.     4  vols.  fol. 

Chitty  (,/os.)  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law, 
comprising  the  Practice,  Pleadings,  and  I'^vi- 
dence  in  Criminal  Pro.secutions,  with  a  coploun 
Collection  of  Precedents.  4  vols,  royal  8yo. 
1816. 

Coke  [Sir  AVAu.)  upon  Littleton,  or  a  Commentary 
upon  Littleton's  Termres,  being  the  first  part 
of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Ejigland. 
17th  Edit,  revised  and  corrected,  with  further 
Additions  of  Notes,  &c.  by  F.  Ilargrave  and 
C.  Butler,  2  vols,  royal  Svo. 

Law  Tracts,  to  which  are  added  the  old  Tenures, 

and  some  Notes  and  Additions  to  Lord  Coke's 
Commentary,  &c.  by  William  Hawkins,  Ser- 
jeant at  Law.     8vo.   1764'. 

Second,   Third,    and  Fourth    Institutes    of  the 

Laws  of  Engliuid.    4  vols,  royal  8vo.  1817. 
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440  Comyns  (Lord  Clii<f  Baron)  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
England.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  en- 
larged, and  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  Samuel  Rose,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law, 
6  vols,  royal  8vo.  1800. 

Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  Lat.     2  vol.  fol. 

Cotton  (Sir  Rob.)  Abridgement  of  the  Records  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  the  Reign  of  Ed.  11. 
to  Richard  HI.  of  all  Parliaments  holden  in 
each  King's  Reign.     Fol.  London,   1769. 

Cowel,  Law  Dictionary,  or  the  IndTpreter  of  Words 
and  Terms,  used  either  in  the  Common  or 
Statute  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  iS:c.    Fol.  1727, 

Crompton  (Rich.)  Authority  and  Jurisdiction  of  Courts 
&c.     4  to.   1594. 

Cunningham  (Tim.)  Law  Dictionary.  2  vols.  fol. 
3d  Edit.   1782. 

Doomsday  Book.     Vols.  I.  &  II.  fol. 

Ducange  (Carol.)  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  media; 
et  infimx  Latinitatis.  Editio  locupletior.  Opera, 
et  Studio  Monachorum  Ord.  S.  Benedict. 
6  vol.  fol.  Parisiis,   173.'i. 

Glossarium  novum  seu  Supplementum  ad  Auc- 

torem  Glossarii  Cangiani  Editionem.  4  vol. 
fol.   Parisiis,   1766. 

448  Dugdale  (Guil.)    Monasticon   Anglicanum.     3  vol.  fol. 

Lend.  1555-73. 
with   considerable    Additions,   by  the   Rev.   B. 

Bandinel.     4  vols.  fol. 
Origines  Juridicales,  or   Historical  Memoirs  of 

the  English  Laws,  Courts  of  Justice,  &c.     3d 

Edit.  fol.   1680. 

449  Finch    (.S;V  //.)  Law,    or  a  Discourse  thereof  in   four 

Books,  with  Notes  and  References  by  Danby 
Pickering,  Esq.    'Svo.  London,  1750. 

450  Fitzherbert  (Anth.)  Abridgement  of  Law   chiefly   com- 

piled from  the  year  Books,  <ic.     Fol.  1577. 
Natura  Brevium,  to  which  is  added  a  Commen- 
tary with  Notes,  SiC.  2  vols,  royal  Svo.  London, 
1794. 

451  Fleta  by  Selden.     4  to.  1685. 

452  Fortescue    (Sir  John)    de    Laudibus    Legum     Anglia;, 

translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  with 
the  Notes  of  Mr.  Selden,  &c. 

453  Gibson   (Edm.)    Codex    Juris    Ecclesiastici   Anglican!. 

Second  Edit.  2  vol.  fol.  Lond.  1761. 

454  Gilbert  (T.d.  C.  11  )  Law  of  Evidence.     6th  Edit,  with 

Notes  by  .1.  Sedgwick,  Esq. 

History  and    Practice   of  the    High   Court    of 

Chancery.     8vo.   London,  1758. 

455  Glanvilla   (Rannlph.  dc)  de  Legibus  ct  Consuetudinibus 

Angliae.      12mo. 

456  Grose  (Fr.)  Military   Antiquities,    or     History  of  the 

English  Army,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  pre- 
sent Time :  also  a  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour. 
2  vols.  4to.  London,  1801. 

457  Hale   (Sir  M.)     History   of    the   Common    Law.     5th 

Edit,  with  Additions,  by  Sergeant  Ilunnington, 
Sergeant  at  Law. 

Picas    (jf  the    Crown,    a   new   edition,    by    T. 

Dogherty,  Esq.  2  vols,  royal  Svo.  Lond. 
1800. 

458  Ilarleian  Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  scarce,  curious, 

and  interesting  Pamphlets,  &c.  interspersed 
with  historical  and  political  Annotations,  b}'  W. 
Oldys,  Esq.     8  vols.  4to.  1741. 

New  Edition,  with  two  additional  Volumes,  Ac- 
hy T.  Parke,  Esq.     4 to.   1808. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chan-- 
eery,  &c.    2  parts,  Svo.  London,  1780. 
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450  Hearne    (Thomas)     Collection    of    curious    Discourses 

written  by  eminuiit  Antiquaries.  2d  Edit, 
with  considerable  Additions,  2  vols.  Svo.  &c. 

Liber   Niger   Scaccarii,  or  Black   Book  of  the 

Exchequer,  &c.     2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1771. 

4G1  Henecius'  (./.  G.)  Methodical  System  of  Universal  Law, 
or  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  &c.  trans- 
lated by  George  Turnbull,  LL.  D.  Svo.  2  vols. 
London,   1799. 

■162  Hooker  (Rich.)  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  3  vols. 
1795. 

463  Home     (Andr.)  Mirror  of  Justice;  to  which  is  added 

the  Diversity  of  Courts  and  their  Jurisdiction, 
translated  into  English  by  W.  Hughes.  Svo. 
176S. 

464  Houard    (M.)   Dictionnaire  des    Coutumes  de  la  Nor- 

niandie.     4  vols.  4to.  Rouen,  1780. 

465  Inipey  (John)  Practice   of  the  Court  of  Coniinon  Pleas. 

6th  Edit,  with  considerable  Additions,  royal 
Svo.  London,  IS] 7. 

Practice  of  the   Court  of  King's   Bench.     9th 

Edit,  with  considerable  Additions,  royal  Svo. 
London,  1817. 

466  Jacobs     (Gi/cs)    Law   Dictionary  explaining   the   Rise, 

Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  English 
Law,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  defining  and 
interpreting  the  Terms  or  Words  of  Art,  &c. 
12th  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
by  T.  E.  Tomlins,  Barrister  at  Law.  2  vols. 
4to.  1809. 

467  Justinian's  Institutes,  Lat.  and  Engl,  with  Notes,  chiefly 

Relative   to   the   Law  of  England.      3d  Edit. 
4to.  ISll. 
46S  Kelham      {Rob.)    Norman    Law    Dictionary,    collected 
from  the  Parliament  Rolls,  &c.     Svo.   1779. 

469  Kitthln     (John)  Jurisdictions,  or  the  lawful  Authorities 

of  Courts  Lett,  i.'vc.  5th  Edit.  Svo.  London, 
1675 

470  Lambard      (H'ill.)  Archaiononiia,  or  the  ancient  Laws 

of  the  English,  &c.  corrected  by  Abr.  Whee- 
lock.     EoL  1644. 

471  Lex   Parliaraentaria,    or  a   Treatise   of  the    Laws   and 

Customs  of  Parliament,  I've.  2d  Edit,  with 
Additions. 

472  Liber    Intrationum.    or    OKI    Book    of    Entries.      Fol. 

15i6. 

Placitandi,    or    a   Book  of  Special    Pleadings. 

Lat.  fol.   1675. 

473  Liber  Scaccarius,'  vide  Ilenrne. 

4*^4  Libri  Censualis  (vocati  Doomsday  Book)  Indices.  Fol. 
ISll. 

475  Manwood     (John)  Forest  Laws,  published  by  Nelson. 

5th  Edit.   London,   1744. 

476  Nicholson      (IVill.  Up.  of  Carlisle)   Leges   Marchiarum, 

or  Border  Laws,  &c.     Svo.  London,  1705. 

477  Pickering      (D.)  Statutes  at   Large,  commencing  with 

the  Magna  Charta,  and  continued  at  the  Close 
of  every  Session.     Svo. 

478  Placitorum  in  Curii   Regis  Abbreviatio  Temp.  Rich.  I, 

Hen.  11,  III,  Etl.  I,  II.     London,  ISll. 

479  Raithby  (./.)  Statutes  at  Large,     [vide  Tovilins'] 

480  Rastall'     (ICill.)  Collection   of   Statutes,    from    Magna 

Charta  to  16  James  I.  2  vols.  fol.  London, 
1603,   1618. 

451  Rcistrum   Brevium,  or  the  Register  of  Writs,  as  well 

original  as  judicial.  4th  Edit,  corrected  and 
amended,  &c.  fol.   1687. 

482  Robinson    (Tho.)   the    Common   Law  of  Kent,  or  the 

Customs  of  Gavelkind,  &c.     Svo.   1788. 

483  Rotulorum  Originalium  in  Curia  Scaccarii  Abbreviatio, 


Temporibus  Regum  Henrici  III,  Edward!  I, 
II,  &  III.    2  vols,  large  fol.  London,  1805-10. 

484  Ruffhead      {Given.)    Statutes    at    Large,    from    Magna 

Charta  to  41  Geo.  HI.     18  vols.  4to. 

485  Rynier      (Tho.)   Fccdera,  ivc.  containing  the  Treaties, 

Conventions,  Letters,  and  other  .Acts  of  State 
between  the  Kings  of  England  and  foreign 
Princes,  &c.  chiefly  in  Latin.  20  vols.  foi. 
London,   1727. 

486  Sadler      (.Sir  Ralph)  State  Papers:  to  which  is  added  a 

Memoir  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  with  some  his- 
torical Notes  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  with  Por- 
traits, Autographs,  and  other  Embellishments. 
2  vols.  4to. 

487  Selden       (John)    Works,    by    David   Wilkins.     6  vols. 

fol.  Lond.  1726. 

488  Smith      (.SVV    Tho.)    de   Republica    Anglorum,    or   the 

Manner  of  Government,  or  Polic\"  of  the  King- 
dom of  England,      tto.   15^9. 

489  Spelman  (.S'(V  JV.)    Glossary  of  old  barbarous  Latin  and 

obsolete  Terms,  &c.     Fol.  5d  Edit.   1687. 

490  Staunford    Pleas  of  the  Crown.     4to.   1607. 

491  Strutt   (.los.)   Ilorda  .Angeleynnan,  or  a  complete  View 

of  the  Manners,  &c.  of  England.  3  vols.  4to. 
Lond.   1775. 

492  Testa  de  Nevil,  sive  Liber  Feodorum  in  Curia  Scaccarii 

Temp.  Hen.  HI,  Edw.  I.  Large  fol.  London, 
1S07. 

493  Theloal    (Sim.)    Digest    of   Original    Writs,      and     of 

Matters  concerning  them,  which  is  printed  at 
the  End  of  Registrum  Brevium. 

494  Terraes  de  Ley.  or  Terms  of  Law  e.\plained  in  English 

and  French  in  opposite  Columns.     Svo.  1721. 

495  Tidd's    (Will.)   Practice  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 

and  Common  Pleas  in  Personal  Actions.  6th 
Edit,  corrected  and  enlarged,  2  vols,  royal 
Svo.   London,   1817. 

496  Tomlin  ( T.  E.)  Statutes  at  Large,  from  Magna  Charta 

to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  1800.  10  vols.  4to. 
and  20  vols.  Svo.  These  are  continued  regu- 
larly at  the  Close  of  every  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Law  Dictionary,  vide  .Jacob. 

The  same  abstracted  from  the  4to.  Edit.    2  vols. 

royal  Svo. 

497  Viner    (C/in.s.)      Abridgement    of   Law    and     Equity, 

alphabetically  digested  under  proper  Titles, 
&c.     2d  edit.  24  vols.  Svo.  1791-4. 

Supplement  to  ^'iner's  Abridgement,  being  an 

Abridgement  of  the  modern  Determinations 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  6  vols, 
royal  Svo.  London,  1799— ISOO. 

498  West  (Will.)  Symboleography,  or   a  Description  of  In- 

struments and  Precedents.    2  parts,  4to.  1647. 

499  Wilkins  (Dav.)  Leges  Anglo-Saxonica.-,    &c.     To  which 

is  subjoined  Sir  II.  Spelman's  Collection  of 
the  Old  and  Statute  Laws  of  England,  &c. 
Fol.  London,  1721. 

500  Wood(77iO))    New  Institute  of  the  Imperial   or  Civil 

Law,  Sec.     Fol.  4th  edit.  London,  1730. 

Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  ;  or  the  Laws 

of  England  in  their  Natural  Order,  according 
to  their  common  Use;  in  four  Books.  10th 
edit.  fol.  London,  1772. 

LOGIC,    lillETOllIC,    GH.\-\I.\IAR,    CniTICISM,    ScC. 

501  Alexandri  Aphrodisiensis  in  priora  Analytica  Aristotelis 

Commentaria,  Gr.  Fol.  Venet.  apud  Aid. 
1520. 
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Alcxandri  in  Sopbisticos  Aristottlis  Elenclios  Comracn- 

taria,  Gr.     Tol.  Venct.  apud  Aid.  15'J0. 
in  Topica  Aristotelis,  (Jr.     Fol.  Venet.  1.51.3. 

502  Ammonii   p.irvi    Hoi'mirc    in    (piiiique  Voces  Porpliyrii 

Coninienl.;  item  in  Librum  Aristotelis  de  In- 
torpretalionc,  et  in  Ari-.totelis  dccom  Catcgo- 
ria.s.     8vo.  apud  Aid.  iilios,  1.5IG. 

503  Ammoniiis   dc  Adfininni  A"ocai)ulorum   Difforenfia,  CJr. 

ex   eniendat.   ft  cum  Not.   Valckenaer.      ito. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1739. 
50i   Aphtlionii     [Ausnnii    Srijihistev)     Progymnastnata,      Gr. 
inter  Rhetor.  Grtic.  Vet.  Venet.  Aid. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Dan.   Heinsio.     Svo.  Lug.  Eat. 

IG'JG. 

505  AjJoUonii    { Alcxandri ni)     de    Syntaxi    Lib.   IV.    Editio 

Priiireps.      [vide  Gfiza^ 
Gr.  et.  Lat.  a  Fr.   Porto   corrccti   et  suppleti  ; 

nunc   a   Fred.   Sylburgii    Notationibus     aucti. 

4to.  Francof.  l,3yo. 
..¥...    ( Sophista)  Lexicon  Gracum  Iliadis  et  Odvssear, 

ciuu  Vers.  Lat.  et  Xotis  J.  B.  Casp.  d'Anse  de 

Villoison.     2  vol. -Ito.   Paris,  1773. 

506  Asllc  (Th.)  Origin  and   Progress   of  Writing,    as  well 

Hieroglyphic  as  Elementary.  3d  edit.  Lend. 
1W)3.' 

507  Bcntleii  {Rich.)  Opuscula  Philologica  Dissertationem  in 

Phalaridis,  Kpistolas  ct  Epistolani  ad  J.  Mil- 
lenni,  coniplectantia.     Svo.  Lips.  17S1. 

Dissertation   upon   the   Epistles  of  Phalaris ;  to 

wliich  are  added,  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles 
of  Themistocles,  Socrates,  and  others.  Svo. 
Lond.  1777. 

508  Boetii  [An.  Torq.  Severini)  Opera  omnia  cum.  Comment. 

diversorum.     Fol.  Basilite,  1570. 

509  Bruckeri   (Jnc.)   Ilistoria   critica  Philosophia-.     6  vols. 

4to.  Lips.  174-2 -67. 

IMiscellanca   HistoritE    Pliilosophiccc   Literarioe 

et  CriticK.     Svo.  August.  Vindel.  174'8. 

510  Carey    (IVill.)    (irammar  of   the    Sanscrit     Language, 

composed  from  the  most  esteemed  Gramma- 
rians, &c.     4-to.  Serampore,  1806. 

Granuiiar    of    the    Bengalee  Language.      Svo. 

Serampore. 

511  Castelli  (Edm.)  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chal- 

daicum,  Svriacinii,  Samaritanum,  ic. ;  cui  ac- 
cessit  brcvis  Grammatico  Delineatio.  2  vol. 
fol.  16(j9. 

512  Chrysolaric  [jSIiniiieHs)  Erotemata,  Gr.  et  Lat.     A'onet. 

apud  Peregrinum,  1 1R1-. 
Gr.  Venet.  Svo.  Aid.  1517. 

513  AHMHTPiOT    NIKOAAOT     TOT    AAPBAPElirS 

Tta-yjiJMTix.-^,  &c. ;  or  a  modern  (ireek  Gram- 
mar by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Nic.  Darbaris. 
Svo. 
511-  Demetrius  Phalereus  de  FJocutione  ;  studio,  P.  Victorii, 
Gr.  Ediiio  I'riiiccps.  Svo.  Florcnt.  apud 
.Juntas,  1.5.52. 
fir.  ct  Lat.    Svo.  Glasgua?,  apud  R.  I'oulis. 

515  Did3'mi  Interpretatione.s,   et  antitpiac,  et  per(|uam   utiles 

in  llomeri  Iliada  neenon  Ody.'-sca,  Gr;ece — 
I'orpliyrii  Homcricarum  Qnarstioiuun  .  Liber  : 
ejusdem  de  Kynipharuni  Antro  in  Odyssea 
opiisculum,  (ir.     Kvo.  \'enct.  apud  Aid.  1521. 

516  Donatus  (J'.litfi)  de  Octo  Partibus  Orationis. 

517  (iatr.irelli  (.lac.)  Curiositates  inauditic  de  Figuris  Persa- 

runi  talismanicis :  o|)era  G.  Michaelie.  Svo. 
Hamburg,  1676,   1678. 

518  Hephrcstionis  I'.nchiridion,  Gr.     Svo.  Florcnt.  1,526. 
......    cum  Scholiis  antiq.  ct  .\nimadvers.  Joan.  Com. 

de  Pauw.  Traj   ad  lihen.     4to.  1726. 


519  Hermann!  (GoJof.)  de  ]Metris  Poetarum  Grxcorum   ^ 

Ronianorum.    Svo.  L. 

520  Hcrmogenis  Ars  Rhetorieaabsolutissiraa:  inter  Rhetores 

(ir-xcos.     2  vol.  fol.  apud  Aid.  150S. 
Gr.  et  Lat.  Laurcntii.     l2rao.  Genevte,  16I-1-. 

521  Joannis  [Graimnatici  P/iilopoui  el  Magciiliiii)   Coronietit. 

in  priora  Analytica  Aristotelis,  &c.  5  vol. 
fol.  Venet.  IjO.'!. 

522  Lascaris  (Conxlniit.)  (irammaticaGrseca,  Gr.  ex  Recens. 

Demetrii  Cretensis.  Ediiio  Princeps.  4to. 
Mediolan.  14-76. 

Erotemata  de    Litteris  Grsccis,  &:c. :    cum    In- 

terpretatione  Latina.      Venct.  apud  .\ld.  1494.. 

De  Octo  Partibus  Orationis,  Lib.  1,  &c.  Gr.  et 

Lat. ;  una  cum  alio  Opusculo  scilicet  de  Idiom- 
atibus  Linguarura  tres,  Tractatus  Joannis 
Grammatici.     Venet.     -Ito.  1512. 

523  Longinus,    Dion3'sius,  de  grandi  sive  Sublimi  Orationis 

(Jenere,  nunc  piimuni  a  Fr.  Robertello  editus, 

(jr.    Ejusdemque    Annotationibus,   Lat.   Illus- 

tratus.     4to.  Basiliae,  1,554. 
Gr.   cum   Vers.  Lat.  Jac.   Tollii ;   Ipsiusque   et 

Aliorum  Notis.     4to.    Traject.  ad  Rhen.     4to. 

1694. 
Gr.  et  Lat.  recensuit,  Xotas  suasque  Aniniad- 

vers.   adjecit,    cum   tniendat.  Dav.  Ruhnken. 

4to.  Oxon.  177S. 

524  Marsden    ( IVill.)  Catalogue  of  Dictionaries,  Grammars, 

and  Alphabets.     4to.  London,  1796. 
Grammar  of  the  Malayan  Language.     4to. 

525  Morini  [Joan.)  Exercitationes  Ecclcsiastica;   et  Biblicac, 

de  Patriarcharuni,  et  Primatum  Origine,  &c. 
F'ol.  Parisiis,  1669. 

526  Olivier  (/>e  7\)    Alphabet  de  Cadmus;  avec   deux  Dis- 

sertations sur  la  Ponctuation  de  I'Hebrcu. 
4to.  Paris,  1755. 

527  Parkhurst  (John)    Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the 

New  Testament.     4to.  London,  1792. 

528  Postclli  (duil.)  Linguarum  Duodecim  CliaracteribusDif- 

fcrcntium  Alphabetum  Iiitroductio  ad  Legend! 
Modum  longe  facillinmm.     Par.  4to.  1.5.3S. 

529  Prisclani  \'olumen  de  Octo  Partibus  Orationis  ;  de  Con- 

structione  ;  de  duodecim  Carminibus ;  de   Ac- 
centibus,  &c.   Kditin  I'rinceps.     A'enet.  1470. 
Ars  (irammalica  ex  Recens.  Putsch. 

530  Quintiliani  {Mar.  Fal:ii)  Institutionum  Oratoriarura  Lib. 

XII.    (ex  Recens.  Joan.  Ant.  Campani).     Fol. 

Ediiio  Princeps,   H-70. 
Opera ;  cum  Notis  Variorum.     Svo.  Lugd.  Bat. 

1665. 
Gesneri.     4to.  dotting.  1738. 

531  Rhetores    Grseci :     scilicet    Aphthonius,    Hermogenes, 

Aristotelis  Rhetoricorum  Libri  tres,  &c.  Gr. 
2  vols,  apud  Aid. 

Select!,  videlicet,  Demetrius  Phalereus;  Tibe- 
rius; Anonymus  Sophista;  Severus  Alexau- 
drinus ;  &c.  Edit.  Th.  Gali.  Svo  Oxon. 
1676. 

Latin!  Antiqui :  scilicet  Rutiiius  Lupus  ;  Aquila 

Romanns ;  Julius  Rufinianus ;  Curius  Fortu- 
natianus,  et  ali!  ex  Bibl.  Fr.  Pithoei.  4to. 
Parisiis,  1599. 

532  Richardson    {John)  (iranmiar  of  the  Arabic  Language. 

4to.  London,  1776. 
Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English;  and 

Arabic,    Persian,    and   English.     2  vols.    fol. 

New  Edition,   London,  1800. 
with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements  by 

Ch.  Wilkins.     2  vols.  4to.  1806. 

533  Rutilii  {Lupi,  P.)  de  Figuris  Sentcntiarum  et  Elocutionis 
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Lib.  II.  Recens.  et  Annot.  ailjecit  Dav.  Kulin- 
kenius  ;  acced.  .\quil.  Komaiii  et  Jul.  Rufini 
annot.  8vo.  Lugd.  liat.  176S. 
53i  Scholtz  [Clir.)  Granimatica  .Egj'ptiaca  utriusque  Dia- 
lect! quam  abljreviavit,  illualravit  Car.  Godof. 
Woide.     4to.  0.xon.  177S. 

535  ^clvcoe&en  (Joh.Joach.)  Thesaurus  Linguae  Armenicie, 

antiqua;  et  hodicrno?,  cum  varia  I'raxis  ma- 
teria.    4to.  .\mstel.  ITIl. 

536  Schultze    (Bcnj.)    Orientalisch.  und    Occidentalischer, 

Sprachmeister,  &c.     Svo.  Leipsic,  1718. 

537  Sulpitii  {I'eriilani  Jo.)  de  Arte  Grammatica  Opusculum 

compendiosuni.     4to.  Rom»,  11-Sl. 

538  Valiancy  (C/i.)  Grammar  of  the  Hiberno-Celtic  or  Irislj 

Language,  &c.     Svo.  Dublin,  1782. 

539  Velasques  (Luis  J.)  Ensayo  sobre  los  Alpbabetos  de  las 

Letras  desconocidas  que  sc  encuentran  en 
antiquas  ^Nledallas,  y  IMonumentos  de  Espana. 
4to.  Madrid,  1752. 

540  Yerrius   Flaccus,  et  Ponipeius  Festus,  et  in  eos  Libros 

Ant.  Augustiiii  Annotat.  Jos.  Scaligeri  Cas- 
tigationes  recognitto  ;  Eulvii  Ursini  Notj?,  &c. 
Svo.  Venet.  1593. 

541  Vossii  {Gcr.  Joan)  Ars  Grammatica;   Institutiones  Rhe- 

toricas  Artis,  &c.  in   Tom.  2,  3.  Operum  ejus. 
.   ^°^:  'J 

542  Waltoni   (Briani)  Introductio  ad  Lcclionem  Linguarum 

Orientalium.      rjmo.  16.35. 


LEXICOGRAPHY   AND    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

543  Bailey  (Nath.)   New  Etymological   Dictionary,    revised 

by  Nic.  Scott.     Fol.  Lond.  1761. 

544  Beloe  [Wilt.)  Anecdotes  of  Englisb  and   Scarce  Books. 

5  vols.  Svo.  Lond.  1806-12. 

545  Butler  (Chas.)   Iloryp    Biblicte    or  miscellaneous   Notes 

on  the  original  Text,  early  Versions,  and 
printed  Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

546  Buxtorfii  (Jos.)  Lexicon   Chaldaicum,    Talmudicum,  et 

Rabbinicum.     Fol.  Basilia?,  1639. 

547  Chambers    (Ephruim)    Cyclopttdia,     or    Dictionary    of 

Arts  and  Sciences.     4  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1778. 

548  Clavis    Homerica  sive   Lexicon  ^'ocabulorum    onmium 

quse  continentur  in  Homeri  Iliade,  et  potissima 
Parte  Odyssise,  &c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ex  Recens. 
Sam.  Patrick.     Svo.  London,  1758. 

549  De  Bure  (Guil.  Fr.)  Bibliographie  instructive,  ou  Traiic 

de  la  Connoissance  dcs  Livres  rares  et  singu- 
Hers.     7  vol.  Svo.  Paris,  1763-68. 

550  Dibdin   (T.  F.)  an  Introduction  to   the  Knowledge  of 

rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics.     2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1808. 

Bibliomania,  or  Book  Madness,  a  bibliographical 

romance,  in  six  parts,  illustrated  with  cuts. 
Svo.  2d  edit.  London,  1811. 

Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  or  a  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Books  jjtinted  in  the  15th  Cen- 
tury, and  many  valuable  First  Editions  in  the 
Library  of  George  John  Earl  Spencer.  3  vols. 
Svo.  London,  ISM. 

551  Encyclopedia  Brltannica.     Sixth  Edition,  20  vols,  4to. 

Edinburgh. 

552  Etymologicum  Magnum  Gra?cum,  cum  Gr.  Pra^fatione 

'^L  Musuri.     Fol.  \'enet.  1499. 
cum  Notis  Frid.  Sylburgii.     Fol.  1594. 

553  Fabricii  (Juan.  Alb.)  Bibliotheca  sive  Notitia  Scriptorura 

veterum  Gra;eorum,  &c.  Ed.  teitia,  14  vol. 
4to.  Hamburg!,  1718-28 


Fabricii  Editio  quarta  cur.  Gotl.  Chr.  Harles,  &c.     1? 

vol.  4to.  1790—1811. 
Bibliotheca  Latina,  nunc  melius  delecta,  rectius 

digesta,   et  aucta,   diiigentia  J.  Aug.  Ernesti, 

3  vol.  Svo.  1773. 
cum     Supplemento    Schoettgenii,   &c.      G   vol, 

4to.  Patavii,   17.54. 

Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastica.     Fol.  Ilamb.  1718. 

Bibliotlieca    Antiquaria,     cum    Additionibus    a 

Paul.  Schafthausen.     Hamburg,  et  Lips.  4to. 

1760. 

554  Harpocration  in  decem  Rhetores,   Gr.  et  Lat.     4to.  a 

Maussaco,  Paris,   1614. 

555  Harris   (John)  Le;:icum   Technicum.      2  vol.    fol.  5th 

Ed.  Lond.  1736. 

556  Harwood  (£ihv.)  View  of  the   various  Editions  of  the 

(ireek  and  Roman  Classics,  &c.     Svo.  4th  Edit, 
London,  1790. 

557  Ilesychii  Dictionarium  Grxcum.     Fol.  Editio  Princeps. 

Venet.  apud  .Aid.  1514. 

Albert!.     2  vol.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1746. 

55S  Moreri  (Louis)  le  grand  Dictionnaire.  Nouvelle  Edi- 
tion, dans  laquclle  on  a  refondu  les  Supplemens 
de  I'Abbc  (ioujet ;  revue  ct  augmentie  par 
Drouet.     10  vol.  fol.  Paris,  1759. 

559  Papias  Vocabularium.     Fol.  Edilio  Princeps.  IMediolan. 

1476. 

560  Pompeius  (Festus)    de   Vcrborum    Significatione.     Fol. 

Editio  Princeps.  Mediolani,  1471. 

ct   .M.  Verrius  Flaccus  ad  Usuni  Delphini  cum 

Interpretat.  et  Noiis  Ant.  Daccri.    4to.  Parisiis, 
1681. 

561  Sanxay  (Jac.)  Lexicon  Aristophanicum  Grrcco-Anglic. 

Svo.  London,  1754. 

562  Skinner  (Slephai.i)  Etymologicon   Linguae   Anglicanac. 

Fol.  London,  1671. 

563  Suidas,  Cir.     Editio  Princeps.  Fol.  Mediolani,  1480. 
cum  Not.  Kusteri.     3  vol.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

564  Wachteri  (Joan.  Gcor.)  Glossarium   Germanicum,  con- 

tinens  Origines  et  Aniiquitates  totius  Lingusc 
Germanicte.     2  vol.  fol.  Li|)s.  1737. 
5G5  Waltheri    {.Joan.  Ludcl.)    Lexicon   Diplomaticum,   cum 
Prtefatione   J.  Dav.  Koeleri.     Fol.   Gottingoe, 
1745. 

MEDICINE    ,\ND    SURGEHY. 

566  Actuari!  Opera  omnia,  Lat. :  apud  Artis  ilcdicse  Priu- 

eipes. 

567  Paul!    ^Eginctse    Opera    Medica :   Libri  Vll,  Gr.     F'ol. 

apud  Aid.  152S. 
Lat.  apud  Artis  Medicte  Principes. 

568  Aeti!  Opera  omnia:  apud  Artis  Medico;  Principes. 

569  Albucasis  de  Chirurgia,  Arab,  et  Lat.  edidit  Joan.  Chan- 

ning,  Oxon.  e  Typog.  Clar.    2  vol.  4to   1778. 

570  Aretaei  Opera,  Lat.  apud  Artis  Medicae  Principes. 
(ir.  et  Lat.  cura  Is.  Wigan.     Fol.  0.\on.  1723. 

571  Averroes  Liber  de  Mcdicina,  qui  dicitur  Colligit.     Fol. 

Venet.  apud  Laurent,  de  \'alentia,  1482. 

572  Boerhaarve  (Hermann.)   Methodus  Studii  Medici,  ema- 

culata,    et    accessionibus    locuplet.    ab    Alb. 
Hallei.    2  vols.  4to.   Amstel.  1751. 

573  Cffilius  Aurelianus.     Editio  Princeps.     Fol.  Basil.  1529. 
■ Ahnelovcen.    4to.  Amst.  1709. 

574  Cas&\\(Jalrop/tist(c)  Naturales  et  Medieinales  Qufcstiones 

de  .'\ninialil)us,  Gr.     1  "mo.  Parisiis,  1511. 

cum  Lat.  ^'er6ione   C.  Gessneri.     Svo.   Zuricli, 

1562. 

575  Castelli  (Barth.)   Lexicon  Medicum  Grreco-Lat.     4to. 

Geneva;^,  1746. 
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576  Celsus :  apuJ  Artis  Medicae  Principes. 

577  Chirurgici  Vetero-s  Gr-  <-'t  Lat.     l*'ol.  ab  Ant.  Cocchis. 

Florent.  175+. 

578  Clerc  (Daniel  le)  Histoire  de  la  Medicine,     ito.   Anist. 

1723. 

579  CuUcn  (Guil.)  Synopsis  Nosologic^  Methodicie.    Edin- 

burgi,  '2  vol.  4to.  1780. 
SHO  Erotiani,  Galeni,  ft  Herodoti  Glossaria  in  Hippocrateni, 
Cir.  et  Lat.     <Svo.  a  Franzio.  Lips.  17S0. 

581  Fabriciiab  Aquapcndente  (Atit.)  Opera  Chirurgica.    Fol. 

Lugd.  Batav.  1737. 

582  Foesii  QLconomica  Hippocratia. 

583  Cialcnus,  Or.     5  vol.  Ibl.  Editio  Princeps.   Venet.  apud 

Aid.  152,5. 

Gr.     5  vol.  fol.  Brasil,  1538. 

SS4  Gorroii  Detinitiones  Mcdicte.     Fol. 

585  Heistcr  (Laur.)  Iiistitutiones   Chirurgica;.      2  vol.  4to. 

Amst.  1750. 

586  Hippocrates,  Gr.     Fol.    EJilio  Princeps.    Venet.  apud 

Aid.  1526. 
et  Galenas,  Gr.  et  Lat.  a  Charteris.  13  vol.  fol. 
Paris,  1679. 

587  Hoffmann  (Frider.)  Opera  Physico-medica,  cum  duobus 

Supplemcntis.     6  vol.  fol.Genevse,  1740-55. 

588  Hooper   (Kub.)  Lexicon  jMedicum,    or   Medical     Dic- 

tionary.    Svo. 

589  James    (A'.)    Medical   Dictionary,  3  vols.  fol.  London, 

1745. 

591  Lemcry  (A'ic. )  Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Drogues  Sim- 

ples.    4to.  Paris,  1749. 

592  Mead  {Rich.)  Medical  Works.    4to.  London,  1762. 

593  Oribasius,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Svo.  Roma^  154-3. 
Lat.  apud  Artis  Medicse  Principes. 

594  Palladius  de  Febribus,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Paris,  4to.  1646. 

595  Paraceisi  (Aurcol.  IViil.  IV/co/jArnv/.) Opera  Medico-Che- 

niico-Cbirurgica.     2  vol.  fol.  Genevae,  1658. 
59G  Scribonii  Largi  C'ompositiones  Medicae  :  inter  Medictc 
Artis  Principes.     2  vol.  fol. 
e.-t  Ilecens.  el  cum  Notis  J.  Rhodii.    4to.  Pa- 
tavii,  1655. 

597  Sctlius  de  Alimentorum  Facultatibus,  Gr.  et  Lat.     8vo. 

Palis,   1658. 

598  Stentzelius  de  Sonnio,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Svo.  Lips.  1725. 

599  Sydenham  (T/i.)  Opera  Medica.     2  vol.   4to.   Geneva?, 

1749. 
COO  Synesius  de  [•'ebribus,  Gr.  et  Lat.     Svo.  Uernardi,  Amst. 

1719. 
601   Trallianus,  Gr.     4 to.  Rob.  Stephan.  1546. 

Lat.  apud  .Artis  Medicn'  Principes. 

C02  Xenucrates   de   Alimento   ex    Aejuatilibus,   Gr.   et   Lat. 

12mo.  a  Ra.sario  cum  Scholiis  Conradi  Gesneri 

Tiguri,   1559. 

ANATOMY    ANU    I'lf VblOI.OCY. 

603  Albini  {Hern.  Sig.)  Fxplic;itio  Tabularum  Anatom.  Parth. 

Eu.'.taehii.  Fol.  Leid.  1744. 
Tabulic    Select;!"    Musculorum    Corporis    IIu- 

niani.  I"ol.  Lud.  Bat.  1747. 
Tabula"  O.ssium  llumanorum.    Fol.  Leida?,  1753. 

604  Baillie  (Mnt.)  Morbid  Anntomy.     Svo.  London. 

605  Camper   {]'.)  Oeuvres    de,  qui  out  pour   objet  I'Hrs- 

toire  Naturelle,  la  Phy>iologie,  et  1' Anatomic, 
trad,  par  .Jarsin.     '.'>  vol.  Svo.  1S03. 

606  Cowper  {(luil.)  y\natomla  Corporis  Humani,  14  Tabulis 

illustrata,  a  (iuil.  Dundass  aucta.     Fol.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1739. 

607  Cuvier,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.   2  vols.  Svo. 
Myotomla   llel'ornuita,   or  an  Anatomical  Trea- 
tise on  the  .Muscles  of  the  Huniuu  Body.    Fol. 
London,  1724. 


608  Eustachii    {Bnrlh.)    Tabulx    Anatomicx,    cum    Notis 

J.  M.  Laneisii.     Fol.  1714. 

609  Fabricii  ab  Aquapendente  (Ant.)  Opera  omnia  Anato- 

mica  et  Physiologica,  cum  Prefatione  B.  S.  Al- 
bini.    Fol.  1737. 

610  Fife,  System  of  Anatomy.     3  vols.  Royal  4to. 

611  Galeni  Opera  omnia,  Gr.     5  vol.  ^'enet.  1525. 
Lat.   ex   nona  Juntarum   Editione,  supcrioribus 

prKstantior.     Venet.  5  vol.  fol.  1()25. 

612  Harva;  (Guil.)  Exercitatio   anatomica  de  INIotu  Cordis, 

et  Sanguinis  in  Aniinalibus:  cui  accedunt  Ex- 
ercitationes  dua;  Anatomicac  de  Circulalione 
Sanguinis,  &c. — Item  Exereitationes  de  Gene- 
ratione  Animalium,  quibus  accedunt  quccdara 
de  I'artu,  &c.    4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1737. 

613  Hunter  (Guil.)  Anatomia  Uteri  Humani  Tabulis   illus- 

trata. Angl.  et  Lat.     Fol.  Birmingh.  1774. 

614  Mangeti  (./.  J.)  Tlieatrum  .Vnatomicum :  adjecta"  sunt  ad 

calcem  Operis  Barth.  Eustachii  Tabula?  Anato- 
mical, a  J.  M.  Lanersio.   2  vol.  fol.  Genevie, 
1717. 
Bibliotheca  Chemica   curiosa.     2  vol.   fol.  Ge- 
nevie,  1702. 

615  Monro    (Alexander)      Works,     published    by   his    son 

Alex.  Monro.     4to.  Edinburgh,  17S1. 

616  Rufli  {Ep/iexii)  de  Appellationibus  Partium  Humani  Cor- 

poris Libri  111 :  inter  Principes  Medica?  Artis 
post  Hippocrateni  et  Cialenum.  2  vol.  fol. 
1567. 


BOT.\NY    A.S'D    IIOUTICl.'r.XfZtE. 

617  Adamson  (!\Iic!i.)  Families  des  Plantes.   Svo.  Paris,  1763. 
*617  Alton  (/J.)  Hortus  Kewensis ;   or,  a  Catalogue  of  the 

Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Ciarden 
at  Kew.     3  vols.  Svo.  London,  17S!). 

618  Allionii    (Car.)    Flora   Pedemontana,    sive    Enumeratio 

Methodiea  Stirpium  indigenarum  Pcdemontii. 
Augusta  Taurin       17S5,  fol. 

619  Alpini  (Pro'sp.)  de  Plant  is /Egypti  Liber.     Ven.  1592, 

4to. 

620  Aublet  (Fusee)  Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran- 

coise.     Tonics  4,  Par.  1775,  4to. 

621  Bauhini   (,7.)    I  listeria  Plantaruin    universalis.      Ebrod, 

1650,  i*vc.  fol.  3  tomes. 

622  Bauhini  (Ctisp.)  Pinax  Tlaatri  Botaiiici.    Bas.  1671,  4to. 

623  Boerhuave   (Ilermauni)  Index   alter  Plantaruni    qua?    in 

Ilorto  Academi;e  Lugduno-Batava^  aluntur. 

624  Brunfelsii  (Ollionis)  Herbarium.    .Argentor.  1537,  fol. 

625  Burmanni  (.Joannis)   rariorum    Africanarum    Plantaruin 

Decades  10.     Amstel. 
Thesaurus  Zeylanica.     Amstel,  1737,  4to. 

626  Burmanni  (Sic.  Laur.)  Flora  Iiul.     Lugd.  1768,  4to. 

627  Buxbaumii   (./.   C.)    Plantaruin  cogiiiturum  Centuria;  V. 

Petrop.  172S  to  1740,  4to. 

628  Cu'salpini  (And.)  de  Plantis  Libri  XVL     Flor.  1583. 

629  Canierarii  (Joach.)    Hortus  Medicus  et    Philosophicus. 

Francof.  1,583. 

630  Clusii  (Cn/-.)   Rariorum   Plaiitarum  Historia.    1601,  fol. 

631  Columella  [Lucius  Junius  Moderatus)  de  Cultu  Horto- 

runi.     4to. 

632  Columntc    (Fabii)     minus     cognitarum     Stirpium    Ec- 

phasls.     Rom.  1616,  4to. 

Phytobasanos  sive  Plantaruin  aliquot  Historia. 

Neap.  1,592,  4to. 

Horti  Medici  Amstelodamensis  Rariorum  Plan- 
taruin Descriptio  et  Icones  :  Auctore  Joanne 
Commelino.     Amstel.  1697. 

Pars  altera:  Auctore  Cas.  Commelino.  1701,  fol. 
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633  Cordi  (  Valer.)  Hlstorlas  Plantarum  Libri  IV.  In  Operi- 
bus  ejus  -vditis  a  Conr.  Gessnero.  Argent. 
1561.  fol. 

fiSi  Crantz  (Hen.  Jo.  Xeponiuceni)  Stirpes  Austriacoe.  Vien. 
1769,  4to. 

635  Curtis  (If.)  Botanical  Magazine. 
Flora  Londinensis.     2  vol.  fol. 

636  Dalechampii  (Jacobi)  Historiageneraiis  Plantarum.  Tomi 

2,  Lugd.  1586,  fol. 

637  Dillenii  (Joli.  Jac.)  Hortus  Elthaniensis.     Lond.  1732, 

2  vol.  fol. 

Catalogus  Plantarum  circa  Gissam  nascentium. 

IVancof.  1719,  8vo. 

Historia  Muscorum.     Oxon,  1740,  4to. 

63S  Dioscoridis  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Fol.  a  Saraceno,  Fran- 
cof.  159S. 

639  Dodona:i     (Reinberti)     Stirpium     Historioc     pemptades 

sex,  seu  Libri  XXX.  Antv.  ap  Plant.  1616, 
fol. 

640  Donn :    Hortus     Cantabrigiensis ;    or,    a    Catalogue   of 

Plants  cultivated  in  the  VValkerian  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge.     Camb.  1796,  8vo. 

641  Douglas    (•/.)    Description  and    History  of  the  Coffee- 

Tree.     Lond.  1727,  fol. 

642  Duhamel,  Traitc  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes  qui  ae  culti- 

vent  en   France,  en  pleine  Terre.     Par.  1755, 
tomes  2,  4to. 
W3  English  Botany.     By  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D. 

644  Eyeh'n  (John)    Kalendarium    Hortense ;    or   the    Gar- 

dener's Almanac.  Ed.  9.  Lond.  1699, 
Svo. 

Silva  ;  or  a   Discourse  of  Forest  Trees :    with 

Terra,  Pomona,  Acetaria,  and  Kalendarium 
Hortense.    Ed.  1,  1664. 

645  Fitzherbert,    the   Book   of  Husbandrye.     Lond.   1562, 

Svo. 

646  Forskahl:  Flora -Tigyptiaco-Arabica,  sive  Descriptiones 

Plantarum  quas  per  /Egyptum  inferiorem  et 
Arabian!  felicem  detexit,  Pet.  Forskahl.  Havn. 
1775,  4to. 

647  Forster    (C)    et    Reirhold    (J.)    Charactcres   gencrum 

Plantarum,  quas  in  Itinere  ad  Insulas  Maris 
Austrnlis  coUegerunt,  <S:c.  annis  1772  to  17"5. 
Lond.  1776. 

648  Fuchsii  (Lconharii)  de  Historia   Stirpium  Commentarii. 

Bas.  1542,  fol. 

649  Gaertncr  (Joscphus)  de  Fructibus  et  Seminibus  Planta- 

rum.    Stutg.  178S— 1791,  2  vol.  4to. 

650  Gerarde   (J.)    Herbal,    or  General  Historic   of    Plants. 

Lond.  1.597,  fol. 

651  Gmelin  (Jo.  Frid.)  Systema  Naturae  Linnaei.  Lips.  1791, 

Svo. 

652  Gray    [Sam.   Fred.)    Natural    Arrangement   of   British 

Plants.     2  vols.  Svo.  Lond. 

653  Grew    (Xchemla/i)     the    Anatomy    of   Plants.      Lond. 

lfiS2,  fol. 

654  Gronovii  (John  Fredcr.)  Flora  Orientalis,   seu  Recensio 

Plantarum,  quas  Leon  Kawolffus  annis  1573 — 
1577  in  Syria,  &c.  collegit. 
Flora  Virginica,  exhibens  Plantas  quas  J.  Clay- 
ton in   ^'irginia  collegit.     Ed.  1.  Lugd.   Bat. 
1743,   Svo. 

655  Haller  (Allierti  ron)  Historia  Stirpium  iudigennrum  Hel- 

vetisE  inchoatsc.     Bern-de,  176S,  tom.  3,  fol. 

656  Hartlib    ( Samuel)   the  Complete  Husbandman.     Lond. 

1659,  4to. 

657  Hedwig  (Jonn.)  Fundamentum  Historia:  Naturalis  Mus- 

corum  frondosorum.     Lips.  1782,  4to. 
..'....  Theoria  Generationis  et  Fructilicationis  Planta- 
rum Cryptogamicarum.     Petrop.  1714,  4to. 


Hedwig  (Jonn.)  Dcscriptio  et  Adumbratio  microscopico- 
analytica  Muscorum  frondosorum,  &c.  Lips. 
1787—1792,  tome  3,   fol. 

658  Hermann!  (P.)  Catalogus  Horti  Academici  Lugduno  Ba- 

tavi.     Lugdb.  1687,  Svo. 
Paradisus  Batavus.     Lugdb.  169S— 1705. 

659  Hernandez  (F;y/«c.)  Nova  Plantarum,  &c.  Mexicae  His- 

toria Uomec,  1651,  fol. 

660  Hill  (^John)  the  Vegetable  System.     Lond.  1772 — 1775, 

26  vols.  fol. 

661  Horti  Medici  Oxoniensis  Cataloijus  Plantarum,    O.xon. 

1648,  Kd.l. 

662  How   (Gidie/mi)   Phytologia  Britannica.      Lond.    1650, 

12mo. 

663  Hudsoni  (Gididmi)  Flora  Anglica.     Lond.  17G2,  Ed.  1, 

Svo. 

66t  Hull  (.John)  Elements  of  Botany.     Mai-.chcster,  1800. 

6rt5  Jacquin  (A'/f.  ./os.  vo«)  Selectarum  Stirpium  Anierica- 
narum  Historia.     A'ind.  1760,  fol. 

Flortc  Austriaca^  seu  Plantarum  selectarum,  in 

Austria  Arcliducatu  sponte  crescentium,  Ico- 
ncs  ad  vivum  coloratse,  et  Diiscriptionibus  ac 
Synonimis  illustratx.  Viennee,  1773 — 1778, 
fol. 

Hortus  botanicus  Vindobensis,   seu  Plantarum 

rariorum  qutp  in  Horto  botanico  Vindobonensi 
coluntur,  Icones  colorata',  ct  succincttc  De- 
scriptiones.    Vind.  1770 — 1776,  tom.  6,  fol. 

666  Johnson  (Thomic)  Mercurius  botanicus,  sive   Plantarum, 

giatia  suscepti  Itineris  Anno  1634,  Descriptio. 
Lond.  1634,  Svo. — Pars  altera,  ib.  1641,  Svo. 

667  Johnston  (.Joaii.)  Dendographia.     IVancof  1662,  fol. 

66S  Jussieu  (Aiiloiiie  Laurent  de)  Genera  Plantarum  secun- 
dum Ordines  naturales  dispositise.  Par.  1789, 
Svo. 

669  Kaempfer  (Enrrelberli)   Aincenitatum  Exoticarum  Fasci- 

culi V.     Lemgoriiv,  1712,  4to. 
Icones  selecta;  Plantarum   quas  in  Japonia  col- 
legit et  delineavit  Ed.  Jos.  Banks,  ex  Arche- 
typis   in  Museo   Britannico  asservatis.     Lond. 
1791,  fol. 

670  Keith  (F.)    System    of   Physiological   Botany.     2  vols. 

Svo. 

671  Kramer  (G«iV. //f».)  Elenchus  ^'cgetabilium  et  Anima- 

lium  per  Austrian!  Inferioi-em  observatorum. 
Vien.  1756,  Svo. 

672  Lamarck    (Jean.  Bapt.  Pierre)    Encyclopedie    Metho- 

dique  Botanique.  Par.  1783 — 1789,  3  tom. 
4to. 

673  Lettsora   (John   CoaUey)   Natural   History  of  the  Tea- 

Tree.     Lond.  1774,  4to. 

674  Lewis  (William)  An   experimental   History  of  the  IMa- 

teria  -Metlica. 

675  L'Heretier  (Car.  Liidov.)  Stirpes  novsc  et  minus  cognitas. 

Par.  17S4-5. 

676  Lightfoot  (J.)  Flora  Scotica,  or  a  Systematic   Arrange- 

ment in  the  Linnean  Method  of  the  native 
Plants  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.  Lond. 
1777.  2  vols.  Svo. 

677  Linnoei  (Caroli)    Amcenitates  .-^cademicre,  seu   Disser- 

taliones  vari;e  Physicsc,  Medicre,  Botanicae, 
antehac  seorsin!  edittc,  nunc  coUectaj  et  cu- 
ratse.   Holi!i.  et  Lips.  1749,  Svo. 

Genera  Plantarum,  eorumque  Charactcres  natu- 
rales.    Holm.  176t,  ed.  6,  Svo. 

Idem  Opus  prioribus   edit,  longe  auctius  atque 

emendatius,  curante  Jo.  Christiano  Schreber. 
Francof.  ad  Moenum,  1789 — 1791,  2  vol. 
Svo. 

Hortus  Cliffortianus,  Plantas  exhibens  quas  in 
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hort'is,    tain   vlvis,    quam    siccio    Hartecnnipi 

coluit  Georgius  Cliil'ord.     Amstel.  17^7,  tbl. 
Linnrci   [Caroti)   Hortus   Upsiilcnsis,    exliibens  Plaiitas 

cxoticas  Horco   Upsalensis   Acadeaiia;  a  sese 

illatas,  ab  aim.  174-2   ad  aim.   174'8.      Holm, 

17VS,  Svo. 
riora  Lapponica.     Amsttl.   1737,   Svo.      Edit. 

altera,  studio  J.  E.  Smith.     Lond.  1792,  Svo. 
Mantissa   Plantarum   Gunerum.      Editio   6,    et 

Specicrum  Edit.  2,  Holm.  1707,  Ac.  Svo. 

Materia  Medica.    Amstel.  (Holmiio)  1749,  Svo. 

Species  Plantarum.     Holm.  1753,  2  tomes,  Svo. 

cd.  1,  &c. 
Idem    Opus    adjectis  Vcgetabilibus  liuc   usque 

Cognitis;  curaiite  Carolo  Ludovico  Wilklenow. 

Tom.  .),  part.  10,  Bcrolini,  1799—1810. 
Flora  Sujcica,   exhibens    Plantas   per   llegnum 

SueciiP  crescentes.     Holm.  1755,  Svo. 
Philosophia    Botaiiica,    Editio    quarta,    Studio 

Curtii.  Sprengel.     8vo.  llalie  ad  Salam.  1S09. 
Linmii  (Car.)  Filii  Supplementum  Plantarum  Systematis 

Vegetabilium.     lirunsvigre,  1781,  Svo. 
Linnean    Society,    Transactions    of  the.     Lond.    1791, 

4to. 
l^oheWi  (Mallhice)   Adversaria  Stirpium.     Lond.  1571. 
Plantarum  seu  Stirpium  Historia.     Antv.  1576, 

tbl. 
Loefling  {Petri)  Plantae  Hispanicte  rariores  in  Iter.  Hisp. 

Stockholm,  1758,  Svo. 
Plant®  Americana;   observatse  in  Itinere  a  Cu- 

mana  ad  Eluvium  Oronoco,  in  Iter.  Hisp. 
Loeselii   (Joh.)    Flora  Prussica :    auxit  et   edidit  Joh. 

Gottsched.    Regioni,  1703,  4to. 
Lourciro    {Joan,   tie)     Flora    Cochinc'ninensis.    Ulyssis. 

1790,  4  to. 
INIaddock  (James)  the  Florist's  Directory. 
Marsden   { JVilliam)    the  History  oi"   Sumatra.      Lond. 

1783,  4to. 
Marshall  (Humph.)    Arbustura  Americanum,   the  Ame- 
rican   Grove,    or    an    Alphabetical    Character 

of   Forest-Trees  and   Shrubs,  Natives  of  the 

American  United  States.     Philadelph.  1785. 
Marshall,  the  I'ural   Economy   of  Gloucestershire,  &c. 

Lond.  17S9— 1796,  Svo. 
Martyn   ('/'.)  Catalogus  llorti  Botanici  Cantabrigiensis. 

Cant.  1771,  Svo. 

Language  of  Botany.     3d  edit.  Lond.  1809. 

Martyn    (Jolin)   Tournefort's   History  of   Plants  about 

Paris,    cnglished    and   accommodated    to    the 

Plants  of  Great  Britain.     Lond.  1732,  2  vols. 

Svo. 
Matthioli  (/-".  .7.)   Opera   omnia;    edidit   Gasp,  Bauh. 

I'rancof  1598,  fol.  cd.  2. 
Conimentarii   in   Librus   Dioscoridis  de  Materia 

Medica.     Ven.  1,551  — 1. 505,  fol. 
Miller  {I'hil/ip)  Gardener's  Dictionary;    a    New   Edi- 
tion,   corrected  and  enlarged  by  T.  iSIartyn. 

2  vols.  fol. 
M orison  (Ilofi.)  Plantarum   Historia   Ll^niversalis  Oxoni- 

ensis.     3  part,  lOSO — 1099. 
Pallas  {Petri  Simon)  Flora  Uossica,  seu  Stirpium  Imperii 

llossici   ])cr  Europam   et  Asiani  Indigenarum 
Descriptionos  et  Icones.     Petrop.  17SK 
Parkinson   (John)  Paradisus  Terrcstris,  or  a  (garden  of 
all  Sorts  of  pleasant  Flowers,  with  a  Kitchen- 
(jarden  and  Orchard,  1029,  fol. 

Theatruni  Botanicum,  the  Theatre  of  Plants,  or 

an   Hcrball   of  large   Extent.     Lond.    1040, 

fol. 
Pisonis    (Gut.)  de   Mcdicina    Brasiliensi    Libri  IV.    et 


Georg.  Marcgravii  Historia?.    Lugdb.  et  Am- 
stel. 1048,  fol. 
090  Pisonis  (G'».'.)  de  India;  utriusque  Naturali  et  Medica 
Historia  Libri  IV.  viz.  5.  Pisonis — G.  Marc- 
gravii tractatus  Brasilia?. 

697  Plinii   Secundi  Historia;  Naturalis  Libri  XXXVII.    In« 

terpretatione  et  Notis  illustravit  .Joan.  Har- 
duinus.     Par.  J  723,  torn.  3,  fol. 

698  Plott   (Robert)   Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.     Oxf. 

1705,  fol.ed.2. 

099 Natural  History  of   Staffordshire.     Oxf.    1686. 

fol. 

700  Plukcnet   (Leonard.)  Almagestum    Botanicum  ;    Amal- 

theum  Botanicum ;  Mantissa  Almagesti  Bo- 
tanici;  et  Phytographia.  Lond.  1691 — 1705, 
0  vol,  4to. 

701  Plumier  (Charles)  Description  des  Plantes  de  L'Arae- 

rique.     Par.  1693,  fol. 
Nova  Plantarum  Americanarum  Genera. 

702  Pulteney  (Richard)   Catalogue  of   rare   Plants,  &c.  in 

Dorsetshire.  In  Ilutchins'  Dorsetshire.  Lond. 
1799,  fol. 

703 Plantarum   circa   Cantabrigiam  Nascentiura  Ca- 

talogu.,;.     Cant.  lO'iO,  Svo. 

704  Rail  (Joan.)   Historia   Plantarum.     Lond.  1686 — 170*, 

Tome  1,  fol. 
Metbodus     Plantarum     emendata     et     aucta. 

Lond.   1703,   Svo. 
Synopsis    Methodica    Stirpium    Britannicarum. 

Lond.  172K  Ed.  3.  Svo. 

705  Relham  (Richardi)  Flora  Cantabrigiensis.     Cant.  1785, 

Svo. 

706  Rheedot :  Hortus  Indicus  IMalabaricus  continens,  Regni 

Malabarici  omnis  Generis  Plantas  Rariores, 
adornatus  per  Henricum  Adrianum  Van 
Rheedot  Drakcstein,  et  Johannem  Casearium, 
Commentariis  illustraverc  Arnoldus  Syen.  et 
Jo.  Comnielinus.  Tomis  12,  Amstel.  1678  — 
1703. 

707  Rivini  {A.  Q.)  Ordo  Plantarum  qua'  sunt  Flore  Irre- 

gular! Monopetalo,  Pentapetalo,  et  Tetrape- 
talo.     Lips.  1091-99,  fol. 

708  Robson  (,S'.)  British  Flora.     York,  1777,  Svo. 

709  Roxburgh  ( W.)  Plants   of  the    Coast  of   CoromandeL 

Lond.  1795-98,  2  vols,  large  folio. 

710  Ruellius  (.Joan.)  de   Natura  Stirpium   Libri  III.     Par, 

1536,  fol. 

711  Rumphii  (G.  E.)  Herbaiium  Amboincnse,  Belgice  cuni 

Versione  Latina,  edidit  Jo.  Burmannus.  Amstel. 
1750,  fol. 
Auctuarium.     1755,  partes  0. 

712  Russel    (Alex.)    Natural  History   of  Aleppo,  and  Parts 

adjacent.     Lond.  1750,  4to. 

713  Sauvages  (/'.  B.  de)   Methodus   Foliorum    seu    Planta; 

Monopelienscs   juxta    Foliorum   Ordinem  Di- 
gestif. 
71  i  Scheuchzen   (./.)   Agrostographia  sive  Graminum,  ,Tun- 

corum,  Cyperorum,  C^peroidunv,  atque  Aiiinium 

Historia.     'I'iguri,  1719,  4to. 

Itinera  Alpina  tria.     Lond.  1708,  4to. 

715  Schreber  (./.  C.  D.)  Beschreibung  der  Graser.     Leips. 

1709-79,  fol. 

Spicilegium  Flora?  Lipsic.c     Lips.  1771,  Svo. 

710  Scopoli    (./.  .1.)    Anni  5,   Hisiorico-Naturales.     Lips. 

1709-72,  Svo. 
Flora  Carniolica.     ^'lcn.  1700,  Svo.  in  Naturali 

Ordine,  Ed.  2.— Ibid.  1772,  8vo.  Tomis  2,  Or- 

dine  Linnai. 
717  Seba  (Alb.)  Locupletissimi  Rerum  Naturalium  Thesauri 

accurate   Descripti,    et   Iconibus  Artificiosis- 
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slmis  Express!  Latlne  et  Gallice.  Amstcl. 
1731-65,  fol.  torn.  1. 

718  Shaw  ( Thomas)  Travels,  or  Observations  relating  to  seve- 

ral Farts  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  Oxf. 
1738,  fol. 

719  Sibbald  (S/r  iJoifrt)  Scotia   Illustrata;  seu  Prodromus 

Historix  Xaturalis  Scotice.  Edinburg.  16S4, 
fol. 

720  Sloane  (Hans)  Catalogus  Planfarum  quEe  in  Insula  Ja- 

maica sponte  proveniunt,  vel  vulgo  coluntur. 
Lond.  1696,  8vo. 

Voyage  to  the  Islands  of  Madeira,   Barbadoes, 

Nieves,  St.  Christopher's,  and  Jan^aica,  witli 
the  Natural  Historv  of  the  last  of  those  Islands. 
Lond.  1707-25,  2  vols.  fol. 

721  Smith  {Jnc.  Echv.)   Soc.    Linn.  Praes.    &c.     Flora   Bri- 

tann.     Lond.  1790,  Svo. 
Tentamcn  Botanicum  de  FilicumGeneribus  Dor- 

siferarum. 
Icones  Pictce  Plantarum  rariorum,  &c.  Descrip- 

tionibus  et  Observatiouibus  illustratae  Fasc.  1, 

2,  3,  &c.     Lat.  et  Ang.  17S9,  92. 

722  Sparmann  {And.)  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lond.  1785.2  vols.  4to. 

723  S^\artz  (Olqf.)  Flora  India;  Occidentalis  aiicta  atque  illus- 

trata, siveDescriptiones  Plantarum  in  Prodromo 
Recensitarum.  Erlangoe,  1797-8,  tomi  2, 
Svo. 

724  Tabernrr montani  (Jac.  T/jcof/.)  Kreuterbuch.  Bas.  1664', 

fol. 

725  Theophrasti  Eresii  de  Historia  Plantarum  Libri  decem 

Grsece  et  Latine ;  Theod.  Gaza  Interprete; 
Commoiitariis  et  Ilariarum  Plantarum  Iconibus 
illustravit  Joan.  Bodaus  a  Stapel. ;  accesse- 
runt  Jul.  Cas.  Scaligeri  Animadversiones  et 
Rob.  Constantini  Annotationes.  Amstel.  1614-, 
fol. 

726  Thornton  (Dr.)  Temple  of  Flora,  or  Garden  of  Nature, 

illustrative  of  the  Se.xual  System  of  Linnaus. 

727  Thunberg  (Pet.)  Dissertatio  de  Aloe,  Gardenia,  &c.  Ups. 

1770-89. 

Nova  Plantarum  Genera.     L'ps.  1781,  partes  9. 

Prodromus    Plantarum    Capensium.      Pars    1, 

Upsal,  1794.. 

728  Tournefort  (J.  P.)    Institutioncs   Rei  Herbaritc.     Par. 

1719,  3  vol.  4to.  Ed.  3. 
723  Tragi   (seu   Bock)  ( Hicronymi)  Kreuterbuch.      Strasb. 
1560-72,  fol. 

730  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 

Commerce.     Lond.  1783,  lic.  Svo. 

731  Turner  (W.)  New  Herbal.     Lond.  1551,  fol. 

732  Vahl  (Mart.)  Eclogse  Americante,  seu Descriptiones Plan- 

tarum, pra?sertim  Araericce  Meridionalis,  non- 
dum  cognitarum.  Fol.  Havnias,  1796-S,  Fasc. 
1,2. 

Symbols  Botanicfe,  sive  Plantarum  tarn  earum, 

quas  in  Itinera,  imprimis  Orientali,  collegit 
Petrus  I'orskahl,  quam  aliarum,  recentius  de- 
tectarum,  exactiores  Descriptiones,  nee  non 
Observationes  circa  quasdani  Plantas  dudum 
cognitas.     Havn.  1790-4,  partes  3,  fol. 

733  Volckamer  (JoA.  Geo.)  Flora  Norimbergensis.     4to.  No- 

rimber.  1700. 

734  Vossii  (G.  J.)  Etymologicon  Lingufe  Latina:,  Amstel. 

apud  Elz.  1662,  fol. 

735  Wallis's  Natural   History  and   Antiquities  of  Northum- 

berland.    Lond.  1769,  4to. 

736  Wiegel  (C.  E.)  Flora  Pomerano-Rugica.    Berol.  1769, 

Svo. 
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737  Weston  {Uichard)  Universal  Botanist  and  Nurseryman. 

Lond.  1770-77,  4  vols.  Svo. 

738  Wildenow  (D.  C.)  Principles  of  Botany  and  of  Vege- 

table Physiolouv,  translated  from  the  German. 
Edinb.   1811.  ■"" 

739  Withering's  Botanical  Arrangement  of  British  Plants. 

4  vol.  Svo. 

740  Woodville  ( William)  Medical  Botany  ;  containing  De- 

scriptions, with  Plates,  of  the  Medicinal 
Plants  comprehended  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  as  published  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and 
Edinburgh.  Lond.  1790-3,  3  vols.  Plates  co- 
loured or  uncoluured. 

741  Zanoni  (Giacomo)  Istoria    Botanica.      Bologna,    1675, 

fol. 


742  Adamson  (.V.)  Histoire  Naturelle,  (Coquillages  du  Sene- 

gal.)    4to.   Paris,  1757. 

743  Aldrovanui  ( t.)   Opera  omnia.     13  vols.  fol.  Bononise, 

1599—1668. 

744  Artedi  (Petri)  khthyologias   Partes   V.   cura  Joh.  Jul. 

\Valbaumii.  Grypeswaldia;.     4to.  1789-93. 

745  Belon  (Pierre)  la  Nature  et  la  Diversitc  des  Poissons. 

Svo.  Paris,  1555. 

I'Histoire  de  la  Nature  des  Oj-seaux,  avec  leurs 

Descriptions  et  uaifs  Portraits.  Fol.  Paris, 
1555. 

746  Bloch  (Ma)-c.  Eliz.)  Ichthyologie,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle 

des  Poissons  :  trad,  de  I'Alem.  6  vols.  fol. 
Berlin,  1785-97. 

747  Brisson  (Math..Jac.)  Ornithologie  ou  Methode  contenant 

la  Division  des  Oiseaux  en  Ordres,  Sections, 
(S:c.     6  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1760. 

748  Buffon  (George-Louis   Le   Clerc,  Comte  de,  ct  Bernard- 

Germain-Etienne  de  la  Cepede)  Histoire  Natu- 
relle, generale  et  particuliere.  44  vols.  4to. 
Paris,  1749—1801. 

Oeuvres  complettcs  de  Buffon.     34  vols.  Svo. 

Paris,  ISIO. 

749  Caii  Britannii  (Joan.)  de  Canibus  Britannicis  ;  de  vario- 

rum Animalium,  et  Stirpium  Historia,  Liber, 
&c.     Svo.  London,  1570. 
Cepede  (Bern.  Germ,  de  la)  vide  Buffon. 

750  Costa  (Emman.  ISlcndcz  de)    Elements  of  Conchology. 

Svo.  London,  1776. 

Historia  Naturalis  Testaccorum  BritannitE  ;  ou  la 

Conchologie  Britannique ;  en  Francais,  et  en 
Anglais.     4to.  London,  1778. 

751  Donovan  (£.)  Natural  History  of  British  Birds.     5  vols. 

Svo.  London,  1799. 
of   British    Fishes.      13  vols.    Svo.     London, 

1794—1809. 

of  the  Insects  of  China.     4to.  London,  1798. 

of  the  British  Shells.      5  vols.    Svo.    London, 

1802. 

752  Edward    (George)  History  of  Birds,  iSrc.     7  vols.   4to. 

London,  1751-8. 

753  Fabricii  (J.  C.)  Entomologia  Systematica,  emendata  et 

aucta.     6  vols.  Svo.  Hafnise,  1792-94. 

754  Gesneri  (Conr.)   Historia   Animalium,  Lib.  V.      5  vol. 

fol.  Tiguri,  1551-87. 

755  Kirby  (Will.)   Monographia  Apium  Angliae;  or  an  At- 

tempt to  divide  into  their  natural  Genera  and 
Families  such  Species  of  the  Linnean  Genus 
Apis  as  have  been  discovered  in  England. 
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Latham   (JuIdi)  General    Synopsis    of   Birds.      5   vols. 
8vo.  17.S1  — ISOl." 

Index    Ornithologicus.      2    vols.    4to.     Lond. 

1790. 

Siiiiplcnicntum  Indicis.     'ito.   London,  ISO!-. 

Leuwenliock   (Ant.)   Optra  omnia.     4  vol.   4to.  Lugd. 

Bat.  17'J2. 
Lister  {Marlini)  Ilistori.-c  Synopsis  IMethodicae  Conchy- 

liorum.&c.  Libri  IV.     Fol.  16S5-93. 
INIerian  (Mnr.  Sihcl/u)  ?iIetaniorpliosis  Insectorum  Suri- 

namensium.     Fol.  Anistel.  1705. 
^lontague   (.S.)  Tostacea  Britannica,    or   Natural   His- 
tory ot"  iMarine  and  Terrestrial  Shells  of  Great 
Britain.     4-to.  London,  1804'. 
Muller  [Othon.  Fred.)  Zoologia  Danica,  seu  Animalium 
Daiiitc  et  Norwegia;    rariorum  ac   minus   no- 
torum  Dcscriptiones   et  Historia.     4  part.  fol. 
1788—1806. 
Pennant  (7'/io,s-.)  British  Zoology.     3d  edit.  4  vols.  4-10. 
or  Svo.   London,  177t)-77. 

Arctic  Zoology.    3  vols.  4to.  London,  1784-87. 

Indian  Zoology.     4to.  London,  1790. 

Penny's  (Geo.)  C'onchology.     Fol.  London,  1811. 
Kaii   (Jciin.)  Synopsis  Methodica   Animalium    Quadru- 
peduni,  et  Serpenlini  Generis.     Svo.  Londini, 
169:J._ 

Synopsis  Methodica  Avium  et  Piscium,  Opus 

postinmiuni.     Svo.  Londini,   1715. 

Historia    Insectorum,    Opus    posthumum,    cui 

subjungltur  Appendix  de  Scarabjeis  Britan- 
iiicis  :  auctore  i\I.  Lister.  4to.  Londini, 
1710. 
Rondeletii  (Guil.)  Libri  de  Piscibus  Marinis  in  quibus 
verte  Piscium  effigies  expresste  sunt.  I'ol. 
Lugd.  1554-55. 
Shaw  (Geu>-^e)  General  Zoology.    8  vols.  Svo.  London, 

1800-11. 
Swammcrdamii  (Joan.)  Biblia  Naturs  ;  sive  Historia  In- 
sectorum, &c.   cum  Pr;cfat.   Boerhaavii ;  Lat. 
Versionem    adscrlpsit    Hier.    Dav.     Gaubius. 
3  vol.  fol.  Leydtr,  1737-38. 
Turton    {Will.)   Linnean    System    of   the   Animal   and 

?diiieral  Kingdoms.     5  vols.  Svo. 
Willoughbeii    (Frniic.)   Ornithologia-,   Lib.  III.;  totum 
Opus    recugnovit   digessit  et  supplevit  Joan. 
Uaius.     Fol.  Londini,  1670. 

De  Historia  Piscium  Libri  IV.  ex  Kccens.  J. 

Kaii.     Fol.  Oxon.  16S6. 
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Agricola    (C.)     dc    He    ^Nletallica   Libri    XIL 

154(;. 

Aikin  (A.  mul  C.  It.)  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mi- 
neralogy.    2  vols.  4to.  London. 

Alberti  .Magni  .\Iineralium  Libri  V.  Fol.  Patav.  apud 
Pet.  Mauf.  1  1-76. 

Allan  (T/ios.)  Mineralogical  Nomenclature. 

Annales  de  {'hciiiie,  vide  Morvean. 

Baconi  (Rn^rri)  Opus  magnum  ad  Clement. 

Bergmann  (Tilicr.)  Opuscula  Physica  et  Chemica  ab 
Auctore  collecta.  6  vol.  8vo.  Holm,  et  Lips. 
1779  to  1790. 

Ber/.elius'  View  of  Animal  Chemistry.     Svo.  London. 

Pure  scientific  System  of  Mineralogy.     12mo. 

Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Ilobinson.  2  vols. 
4to. 

Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry.     3  vols.  Svo. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Thomson.     Svo. 
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Fourcroy   (Ant.  Fr.)    Systeme   des  Connoisances   Chi- 

miques.     G  vols.  4to.  1801. 
Gesner    (Ccnr.)    de    omni    Rerum     Fossilium    genere, 

Gemmis,  Lapidibus,  &c. 
Glauberi  [Joan.  Ihidol.)  Opera.     Amstel.  Svo.   1654-69. 
Haiiy    (Rate.  Just.)    Traitc    de   Mineralogie.     4  vols. 

Svo.  Paris,  1801. 
Henry  (Dr.  IV.)  Elements  of  Chemistry.     2  vols.  Svo. 

London. 
Kirwan  (Rich.)  Elements  of  Mineralogy.     2  vols.   Svo. 

Lond.  1791-. 
Lavoisier  Elements  of  Chemistrj'.     2  vols.  Svo. 
Lewis's  Commerce  of  .Arts. 
Marbodei    (Galli.)  Liber  Lapidum,   a  Jos.  Beckmanno 

illustrat.     Svo.  Gotting;p,  1799. 
Morveau  (Gui/ion)  Annales  de  Chemie. 
Murray  {./o/(h)  System  of  Chemistry.     4  vols.  Svo. 
Parkcs  (.Sam.)  Chemical  Catechism.     Svo. 
Thomson  (TIios.)  System  of  Chemistry.    4  vols.  Svo. 
Wallerji  {.Joan.  Got.)  Systema  3Iineralogicum.     2  vols. 
Svo.  1778. 

Elementa     Metallurgiae,     epeciatim    Chemicae. 

Svo.  Holmies,  1768. 


THE     LIBERAL    AND     MECHANIC     ARTS,     INCLUDI-NrG    ARCHI- 
TECTURE,   PAINTING,    SCULPTURE,    MUSIC,    &C.    &C. 

795  Adam  (R.  and  J.)  Works  on  Architecture,  &c. 

796  Addy  (M.)   Steganographia,  or  the  Art  of  Short  Writ- 

ing.    Svo.  Lond.  1691. 

797  Alberti  (Lcun.  Bap.)   della  Architcctura  Lib.  X.  della 

Pittura  Lib.  III.  e  della  Stalua  Lib.  I.  tradotti 
in  Lingua  Italiana  da  Cosimo  Bartoli  ;  nuova 
edizionc  da  Giacomo  Leoni.  2  vols.  fol.  Lon- 
dra,  1726. 

798  Aldrichi  (//.)  Elementa  ArchitecturacCivilis,  ad  Vitruvii, 

Vetcrumque  Disciplinam,  &c.  concinnata.  Svo. 
Oxon.  1789. 

799  Ames  (Jos.)  Typographical  Antiquities,  or  the  Origin 

and  Progress  of  Printing  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  augmented  by  William  Herbert, 
and  now  greatly  enlarged  by  the  llev.  T.  F. 
Dibdin.     4to.  London,  1810. 

800  .\shmole  (K/iax)  Institution,  Laws,  and  Ceremonies  of 

the  most   Noble  Order  of  the  Garter.      I'd. 
London,  1672. 
SOI   Belidor,  le  Bombardier  Francois. 

802  Blondel  (./.  Franc.)  de  la  Distribution  des  Maisons  de 

Plaisancc,   et  de  la  Decoration  des  Edifices. 
2  vols.  4 to.  Paris,  1737. 
Architecture  Francoise.     4  vols.  fol.  1752. 

803  Blondel,  Nouvelle  Manicrede  fortifier  les  Places.   I2mo. 

Paris,  16S6. 
SOI'  Britton  (.fohii)  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  disjjlayed  in  a  Scries  of  Engravings, 
&c.     4vols.  4to.  1805-15. 

The  Fine  Arts  of  the  English  School,  illustrated 

by  a  .Series  of  Engravings  from  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  4to.  London, 
1812. 
805  Burney's  (Ch.)  General  History  of  Music,  from  the 
earliest  Ages  to  the  present  Period.  4  vols." 
4to.  1776-S9. 
S06  Busby's  (Tlio.)  Dictionary  of  Music.     12mo.  London. 

Grannnar  of  .Music.     12mo.  London. 

History  of  Music.     2  vols.  Svo.  London. 

807  Calcott's  Musical  (Grammar,  by  Horsley. 

808  Campbell's  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  or  the  British  Archi- 

tect,  containing   the  Plans  and  Elevations  of 
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2  vols.  4-to. 

4-to. ;    also   Joiners' 


2  vols.  fol. 


Buildings,  both  Public  and  Private,  in  Great 
Britain.     5  vols.  fol.  1767-71. 
S09  Clark  [Hun],)  Introduction  to  Heraldry.     12mo. 

810  Coehorn  Xouvelle  Fortification,  tant  pour   un  Terrain 

has  et  hunilde,  ic.     i'ol.  La  Have,  1706. 

811  Collins's  Peerage  of  England,  augmented  and  continued 

to  the  present  Time,  by  ^ir  Egerton  Bridges. 
9  vols.  8vo.  London,  1812. 

812  Chambers  (Sir  JVill.)    Treatise  on   Civil  Architecture. 

2d  edit.  fol.   176S. 

813  Dictionarium    Polygraphicuni,    or  the   whole    Body   of 

Arts  regularly  digested.    2  vols.  8vo.  London, 
\~'S5. 

814  Falconer    [JVUl.)    Marine  Dictionary  modernized  and 

enlarged  by  William  Burney.     4to.  London. 

815  Fay  [Ablins  dii)  La  veritable  Manicre  de  bien  fortifier  de 

M.  Vauban.     l'2mo.  Anistel.  1692. 

816  Fry's  Pantographia. 

817  Gibbs   (J.)   Book  of  Architecture,   containing   Designs 

of  Buildings   and    Ornaments.     Fol.    London, 
1739. 

818  Guillim    (Jo/ni)   Display   of    Herakhy,     6th   Edit.  fol. 

London,  1725. 

819  Hawkins   (.S'(V  John)  General  History  of   the  Science 

and  Practice  of  3Iusic.     5  vols.  4to.  London, 
1776. 

820  Halfpenny  (/('///,)  Art  of  Second  Building.    4to.  1725. 

821  Hoppus  (-Erf.)    the   Gentleman   and    Builder's   Reposi- 

tory. 

822  James   (Chas.)    a   L'niversal  Military  Dictionary.     8vo. 

London,  1S16. 

823  Jombert    (C/i.   Ant.)   Architecture   moderne,    ou  I'Art 

de  bien  batir  pour  toutes  Sortes  de  Personnes. 
2  vols.   Uo.  Paris,  1761. 
82i  Jones  (Iiii'vo)  Designs  consisting  of   Plans    and  Eleva- 
tions for  public  and  private  Buildings,  published 
by  Will.  Kent.     2  vols.  fol.  1770. 

825  Kelly  (Pat.)    Universal    Cambist  and  Commercial   In- 

structor.     2d    Edit.     2   vols.    4to.     London, 
1819. 

826  Kent  (.Sam.)  the  Banner  displayed,  or  an  Abridgement 

of  .Guillim's  Heraldrj'.     2  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1727. 

827  King  {M.  P.)  a  General  Treatise  on  iNIusic,  particularly 

ou  Harmony,    or  Thorough   Bass,   &c.      Fol. 
London,   1800. 

828  Mortimer  (Th.)    a    New  and   Complete   Dictionarj'   of 

Trade  and   Commerce.     2  vols.    fol.  London, 
1766. 

829  Meibomii  Veteres  Musics  Scriptores. 

830  Mersenne  {Fr.  Martin)  Harmonic  Universclle  contenant 

la  Theorie  et  la  Pratique  de  la  31usique.  Paris, 
fol.  1636-7. 

831  !Moxon"s  Mechanical  Exercises.     4to. 

832  Nicholson  (Peter)  Principles    of  Architecture.     3  vols. 

8vo. 

Architectural  Dictionarj-. 

Carpenters'   New   Guide. 

Assistant.     4to. 

833  Nisbet  Compendium  of  Heraldry. 

834  Pagan  (Comte  de)  Les  Fortifications. 

835  Palladio    (Anrlrca)    I   quattro    Libri    dell'  Architettura. 

Fol.  Venetia,  1575. 
Architecture  in   English,   Italian,  and  French, 

with  Notes  and  Obsei-vations,  by  Inigo  Jones, 

revised,  &c.  by  J.  Leoni.     2  vols.  fol.  London, 

1715. 
Les  Batimens  et  les  Dessins  d' Andre  Palladio, 

recueillis  et  illustres  par  Octave  Bertotte  Sca- 


niozzi,  en  Ital.  et  Fran.  4  vols.  fol.  \'icence, 
1771-83. 

836  Perrault,   Architecture  gencrale  de  \'itruve  reduite  en 

abrege.     8vo.  Amstel.   1681. 

Ordonnance    des    cinq    Especes    de    Colonnes 

selon  la  Methode  des  Auciens.  Fol.  Amstel, 
1684. 

837  Ptolomaei  Harmonica,  Gr.  et  Lat.     4to.  Wallis,  Oxon. 

1683. 

838  Ramsay  (C!i.  Al.)  Tachygrapliie  ou  Art  d'l'crire  aussi 

vite  qu'on  parle;  trad,  du  Latin  en  Franc,  avec 
le  Texte  a  cote,  par  A.  D.  G.  12mo.  Paris, 
1681. 

839  Richards  [Godfreij)   Tr;uisIation  of  Andrew  Palladio. 

840  Robertson  (Jilin)  Elements  of   Navigation,   containing 

the  Theory  and  Practice,  Ac.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1772,  &c. 

841  Rossi  (Dom.  de)  Studio   d' Architettura  Civile  sopra  gli 

Ornamenti  di  Porte,  Finestre,  &c.  2  vols.  fol. 
1702. 

842  Kuding  (Rog.)  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain  and 

its  Dependencies.     5  vols.    Svo. ;    and   1   vol. 

4to.  Plates,  Second  Edit.  London.  1319. 
S43  Salmon   {IVill.)    London    Art   of   Building.      3d   Edit. 

1748. 
844  Scaramozzi  ( I'icenzio)  Idea  dell'  Architettura.     2  vols. 

fol.  Venezia,  1615. 
Oeuvres    d' .Architecture   trad,    par    Aug.    Ch. 

d'Aviler  et  S.  Dury.     Fol.  La  Haye,  1736. 
815  Serlio  (Seli.)  Architectura  Lib.  IV.     Ven.  1537;  Angl. 

by  R.  Peake      Fol.  Lond.  1611. 

846  Smith  (James)  Carpenter's    Companion.     8vo.  London, 

1733. 

847  Snelling  ( T/i.)  View  of  the  Silver,  Gold,  and   Copper 

Coin  and  Coinage  of  England,  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  present  Time.  Fol. 
London,   1762-68. 

848  Stower  {('.)  Printer's  Grammar.     Svo. 

849  Vitruvii  (Po/lionis)  de  Architectura  Lib.  X,   ex  Recens. 

Joan.  Sulpitii  Verulani.     Editio  Princeps,  sine 

anno  et  loco. 

a  Dan.  Barbaro.     Fol.  Ven.  1567. 

Philandri.     4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1542, 

cum    Notis,   Castigat.   ct   Observat.    Variorum, 

omnia  in  unum  digesta,  et  illustr.  a  Joan,  de 

Lat.     Fol.  Amstel.  1649. 
Vitruvius's  Architecture    translated   from    the    original 

Latin  by  W.  Newton.    l"ol.  London. 

850  Ware  (Isaac)  Complete  Body  of  Architecture. 

851  Wotton  (Sir  Hen.)  Elements  of  Architecture. 


SPOUTING,    .MANEGE,    VETERINARY,    &C. 

852  Berengcr  {liic/i.)  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship. 

853  Boardman  (Tho.)  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art, 
4to.  London. 

854  Cavendish,  Marquis  et  Comte  de  Newcastle  (Guil.)  IMe- 
thode  et  Invention  nouvelle  de  dresser  les 
Chevaux,  &c.;  traduit  de  1' Anglais  de  I'Au- 
teur.     Fol.  Anvers.  1657. 

A  general   System   of  Horsemanship   in  all   its 

Branches,  containing  a  faithful  Translation  of 
the  Work  of  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1743. 

855  Chess,  an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Game  of.  12mo. 
London. 

856  Daniell  (W.B.)  Rural  Sports.  New  edit.  3  vols.  Svo. 
London,  1807—1812. 
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857  Gambado  {Gcnff'.)  Academy  for  grown  Horsemen.  4to. 

London,  178S. 
Annals  of  Horsemanship.     4to.  1791. 

858  Gibson  (Will.)  New  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses. 

4-to.  London.  1751. 

859  Hoyle's  Games,  revised  by  Charles  Jones,  Esq.     12mo. 

London. 

860  Lawrence  (Rk.)  Enquiry  into  the  Structure  and  animal 


I  CEconomj'  of  the  Horse.     4to.   Birmiugham. 

ISOl. 
861   Philldor's  Studios  of  Chess,  Svo. 

[862  Strutt   {Jos.)    Sports  and    Pastimes  of  the   People  of 
I  England,  &c.  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the 

present  Time.     4to.  London,  1801. 
I  863  Veterinarioe  JMedicincc  Libri  II.  Gr.     Edente  Sim.  Gry- 
I  n»o,  Basilioc,  4to.  1537. 
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Acliilles,  Tatius,  1. 
Aconiinetas,  166. 
Acron,  81. 
Acropolitas,  11-3. 
Actuarius,  566. 
Adamantius,  82. 
Adams,  &3,  795. 
Adamson,  C17,  742. 
Addy,  796. 
yEgiiietas,  567. 
yElian,  2,  S4-. 
iEsrhines,  3. 
iEschylus,  4. 
Aetius,  568. 
Agatliias,  85. 
Agostini,  86. 
Agricola,  87,  770. 
Aikin,  771. 
Aiton,  *617. 
Albategnius,  301'. 
Alberti,  And.  352. 

Leon  Baptista,  79' 

^Ingnus,  772. 

Albiiiovanus,  57. 

Albinus,  603. 

Albucasis,  569. 

Albumasar,  305. 

Alcinous,  5. 

Alciphron,  6. 

Aldricb,  798. 

Aldrovandus,  743. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  88. 

Alfraganus,  305. 

Alliazen,  353. 

Allan,  773. 

Allioni,  618. 

Alpinus,  619. 

Ames,  799. 

Aiuniianus,  7. 

Ammonius,  502,  503. 

Anacreon,  8. 

Anastasius,  89. 

Andreas,  S.  -JOl-. 

Anna  Comnena,  90. 

Antoninus  Liberalis,  91. 

Pius,  91. 

Aplirodisiensis,  501. 
Aphtlionius,  504. 
Apollodorus,  9. 
Apollonius,  Alexand.  505. 

Pergaus,  251. 

Rhodius,  10. 

Appian,  92. 


Apuleius,  93. 
Aquapendente  Fab.  609. 
Aratus,  307. 
Archimedes,  252,  376. 
Aretaus,  570. 
Arisf.;enetus,  91'. 
Aristarchus,  308. 
Aristides,   II. 
Aristophanes,  12. 
Aristotle,  13. 
Arnobius,  95. 
Arrian,  14,  96. 
Artedi,  744. 
Artemidorus,  15,  97. 
Asconius,  98. 
Ashmole,  800. 
Astle,  506. 
Athanasius,  99. 
Atlienseus,  16. 
Aublet,  620. 
Averroes,  571. 
Augustin,  100. 
Aulus  Gellius,  17. 
Aurelianus,  573. 
Ausonius,  18. 
Ayliff,  423. 
Bacon,  Lord  Clian.  424. 

John,  426. 

Matt.  425. 

Kog.  354,  775. 

Bailey,  543. 
Baillio,  604. 
Bailly,  312. 
Baker,  253. 
Banduri,  101. 
Barlow,  254. 
Baronius,  102. 
Barron',  255,  355. 
Bauhin,  John,  621. 

Casp.  621. 

Bayer,  John,  313. 

Tlieoph.  Sigf.  103. 

Bayerius,  104. 
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APPENDIX, 

CONTINUING  THE  WORK  DOWN  TO  1833. 


As  A  {Com.)  a  sort  of  woollen  stuff"  fabricated  in  Turkey  and 
Egypt. 

Abandonment  {Com.')  relinquishing  to  the  insurers,  or 
underwriters,  the  property  which  is  saved,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  pay  as  for  a  total  loss. 

Abeyance.  (Her.)  A  title  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance  while  the 
right  of  various  claimants  to  it  remains  undecided,  as  in 
the  case  of  co-heiresses. 

Abie  TIC  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  extracted  from  the  resin  of 
the  Pinus  Abies. 

Alle'c.ate  (Ecc.)  a  vice-legate,  an  officer  of  the  pope. 
\  hdu'tsledge  (Mech.)  the  largest  hammer  used  by  smiths; 
it  is  slung  round  near  the  extremity  of  the  handle. 

Aj'.ra'sion  (^1/erf.)  this  word  is  usually  employed  to  signify 
the  destruction  of  the  natural  mucus  of  any  part,  and  is 
also  applied  to  any  part,  as  the  skin,  &c.,  slightly  torn 
away  by  attrition. 

A'brazite  {Mill.)  a  mineral  found  near  Rome,  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  volcanic  rocks.  It  is  in  semi-globular  masses,  and 
in  octahedral  crystals  with  a  square  base.  It  is  also  called 
Zeagonite  and  Gisraondine. 

Abiu'zax,  or  Abui'zgiiian  {Ant.)  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  Persians,  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Tir 
(September). 

Abruga'tion  {Ant.)  the  act  of  abolishing  a  law  by  autho- 
rity of  the  maker.  At  Athens,  and  at  Rome,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  right  belonged  wholly  to  the  people. 

Abru  Liios  {Mar.)  a  Portuguese  name  for  shoals;  it  means, 
open  your  eyes. 

Abso'rption  {Med.)  the  taking  up  of  substances  applied  to 
the  mouths  of  absorbing  vessels. 

Abso'rption  {Chem.)  the  conversion  of  the  gaseous  fluid 
into  a  liquid  or  solid,  on  being  united  with  some  other 
substance. 

Aca'lycinus,,'\ca'i.vcis  (i?o<.)  without  a  calyx  or  flower-cup. 

Aca'ntiiulus  {Med.)  a  surgical  instrument  for  removing 
thorns  or  splinters,  and  extraneous  matter,  from  wounds. 

Acauxa'r  (.'l.s^.)  the  name  of  one  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

Acata'posis  {Med.)  difficult  deglutition. 

Acce'nsi  {Ant.)  supernumerary  soldiers,  whom  Cato  de- 
nominates ferentarii,  and  Vegetius,  supermtmerarii  le- 
gionum.  They  were  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citizens. 
See  Accensus,  Vol.  I. 

Acco'rdo(.1/us.)  an  Italian  instrument,  having  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  strings. 

A'cerates  {Chem.)  neutral  salts,  formed  by  the  aceric  acid 
and  alkalies. 

A'ceric  AciD(C7ie?n.)  an  acid  existing  in  the  juice  of  the  maple. 

Aceto'meter  {Chem.)  an  instrument  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  vinegar. 

iiciiANAMA'si  (Cas.)  a  prayer  offered  up  by  the  Turks  after 
sun-set. 


.4ciii'll,'Ea  {Ant.)  a  Lacedemonian  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Achilles. 

A'ciiiRiTE  {Min.)  emerald  malachite;  consisting  of  oxide 
of  copper,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  water. 

A'ciiMiT  (3/i«.)  a  hard  mineral,  supposed  to  be  a  bisilicate 
of  soda,  combined  with  a  bisilicate  of  iron. 

A'ciDS.  {Chem.)  The  latest  and  most  perfect  arrangement 
of  these  substances  is  that  which  is  proposed  by  Dr.  lire, 
in  his  valuable  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  He  classes  them 
as  follows: — "Division  1st.  Acids  from  inorganic  nature, 
or  which  are  procurable  without  having  recourse  to  animal 
or  vegetable  products.  Division  '2d.  Acids  elaborated  by 
means  of  organization.  The  first  group  is  divided  into 
three  families:  1st.  Oxygen  acids  ;  '2d.  Hydrogen  acids  ; 
3d.  Acids  destitute  of  both  these  supposed  acidifiers. 

"Family  1st.  Oxygen  Acids.  Section  \st.  Nan  me- 
tallic. 1.  Boracic.  '2.  Bromic.  3.  Carbonic.  4.  Chloric. 
5.  Perchloric.  6.  Chlorocarbonic.  7.  lodous,  8.  Ni- 
trous.     9.    Hyponitric.     10.    Nitric.      11.    Hyponitrous. 

12.  Iodic.  13.  lodo-sulphuric.  14.  Hypophosphorous. 
15.  Phosphorous.  16.  Phosphatic.  17.  Phosphoric.  18. 
Hyposulphurous.  19.  Sulphurous.  '20.  Hyposulphuric. 
'21.   Sulphuric.     22.  Cyanic. 

"Section  Id.  Oxygen  Acids- Metallic.  1.  Arsenic.  2. 
Arsenious.  3.  Antimonious.  4.  Antimonic.  5.  Chromic. 
G.  Columbic.  7.  Manganesic.  8.  Manganesous.  9.  Mo- 
lybdic.       10.   Molybdous.      11.  Selenic.      12.   Selenious. 

13.  Titanic.     14.  Tungstic. 

"  Family  2d.  Hydrogen  Acids.  1.  Fluoric.  2.  Hy- 
driodic.  3.  Hydrochloric,  or  Muriatic.  4.  Ferrocyanic. 
5.  Fluotitanic.  6.  Hydrobromic.  7.  Hydroselenic.  8. 
Hydrocyanic.  9.  Hydrosulphurous.  10.  Hydrotellurous. 
11.  Sulphocyanic. 

"  Family    3.      Acids   without   oxygen   or    hydrogen. 

1.  Chloriodic.  2.  Chloracyonic.  3.  Fluoboric.  4.  Flu- 
osilicic. 

"  Division  2d.  Acids  of  organic  origin.     1.  Abietic. 

2.  Aceric.  3.  Acetic.  4.  Aloetic.  5.  Amniotic.  6.  Amy- 
lie.  7.  Benzoic.  8.  Boletic.  9.  Bonibic.  10.  Buty- 
ric. 11.  Camphoric.  12.  Capric,  Caproic.  13.  Car- 
bozotic.  14.  Caseic.  15.  Cevadic.  16.  Cholesteric. 
17.  Citric.  IS.  Croconic.  19.  Delphinic.  20.  Ellagic? 
21.  Formic.  22.  Fulminic.  23.  Fungic.  24.  Gallic. 
25.  Glaucic.  26.  Hircic.  27.  Hydroxanthic.  28.  Indi- 
goic.  29.  Igasuric.  30.  Kinic.  31.  Laccic.  32.  Lactic. 
33.  Lampic.  34.  Lithic  or  Uric.  35.  Malic.  36.  Me- 
conic.  37.  Menispermic  ?  38.  Margaric.  39.  Melassic. 
40.  Mellitic.  41.  Moroxylic.  42.  Mucic  ?  43.  Nanceic  ? 
44.  Nitro-leucic.  45.  Nitro-saccharic.  46.  Oleic.  47.  Ox- 
alic. 48.  Pectic.  49.  Phocenic.  50.  Pinic.  51.  Pur- 
puric. 52.  Pyrocitric.  53.  Pyrolithic.  54.  Pyromalic. 
55.  Pyrotartaric.  56.  Rosacic.  57.  Saclactic,  58.  Se- 
bacic.     59.  Silvic.     60.  Solanic.     61.  Stearic.     62.  Sube- 
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ric.  63.  Succinic.  64.  Sulpho-naphtlialic.  C.5.  Sulplio- 
vinic.  66.  Tartaric.  67.  ^iegeto-sulphuric. — The  acids 
of  this  last  division  are  all  decomposable  at  a  red  heat, 
and  afford  generally  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  in 
some  few  cases  also  nitrogen. 

Acidi'metuy  {Chem.)  measurement  of  the  strength  of  acids 
by  saturating  them  with  alkali. 

A'cLinLs  {Ant.)  a  Roman  missive  weapon,  full  of  spicula?, 
which  had  a  thong  affixed  to  it,  by  which  it  might  be  with- 
drawn after  having  been  hurled. 

A'cnua  (Ant.)  a  Roman  measure  of  land,  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre. 

AcoNTiiM  (Ant.)  a  Grecian  dart  or  javelin,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  Roman  Pilura. 

Acuoa'ma  {A7tt.)  a  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  instru- 
mental musicians,  to  distinguish  them  from  singers. 

AcRo'poi.is  (Ant.)  a  citadel  which  commands  a  city.  That 
of  Athens  is  the  most  celebrated. 

Aco'usMATic  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, on  whom  silence  was  enjoined. 

Acipinctuka'tion  (Med.)  a  mode,  recently  adopted,  of 
relieving  pain,  by  puncturing  the  muscles. 

Ade'le  (Corn.)  an  Egyptian  weight,  used  principally  for  rice; 
it  varies,  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  from  150  to  210  okes. 
Each  oke  consists  of  three  rotulns,  a  weight  which  is  about 
two  drachms  short  of  an  English  pound. 

Adenology  (Med.)  the  doctrine  of  the  glands. 

Adipoce're  (Chem.)  a  fatty  substance,  into  which  muscular 
fibre  is  converted  by  being  buried  under  water.  It  has  a 
resemblance  to  spermaceti. 

Adjustment  (Com.)  the  settlement  of  a  loss  incurred  by 
the  insured,  which  is  estimated  on  the  value  stated  in  the 
policy  ;  or  in  case  no  value  is  stated,  then  tiie  invoice  of 
the  cost,  with  the  addition  of  all  charges,  and  the  premium 
of  insurance,  will  be  the  foundation  upon  which  the  loss  is 
to  be  computed. 

Aero'meter  (Pneum.)  an  instrument  to  make  the  requisite 
corrections  in  pneumatic  experiments  to  ascertain  the  main 
bulk  of  the  gases. 

TEstiie'tics  (/Ir/i-)  the  science  of  sensations,  a  name  given 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts. 

iEsTiA'RiuM  [Med.)  a  stove  by  which  heat  is  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  at  once  ;  a  sort  of  vapour  bath. 

jE'tiiuioscope  (Meteor.)  a  modification  of  the  differential 
thermometer,  intended  to  measure  the  frigoric  influence  of 
the  sky. 

Ae'tos  (/Irc/i.)  a  Greek  appellation  for  the  pediment.  The 
stones  which  composed  it  were  called  aetianoi. 

Afio'ume,  or  Fume  (Com.)  a  kind  of  flax,  imported  by 
way  of  Marseilles  and  Leghorn,  from  Egypt. 

Aga'uicus  Mixera'i.is  (Min.)  a  very  pure  native  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  called  mountain-milk  or  mountain-meal  by  the 
Germans. 

A'CATK  (/Vec/i.)  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  by  gold- 
wire  drawers,  which  has  an  agate  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Aoi'ades  (Mi/.)  Turkish  soldiers  who  act  as  field  engineers, 
pioneers,  &c. 

Agral'lia  (Ant.)  an  Athenian  festival  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  Cyprians  had  a  festival  of  this  name  in  which 
human  victims  were  sacrificed. 

Alara'strites  (Ant.)  the  vases  in  which  the  ancients  kept 
perfumes.  The  niost  valuable  species  of  alabaster,  of 
which  they  were  made,  were  the  oriental  and  the  onyx 
alabaster. 

Alba'rium  Opi's  (Ant.)\.\\c  incrnslationor  covering  of  houses 

with  a  species  of  fine  white  stucco. 
A'lrin   (Min.)  a  Bohemian   mineral,    of   an    opaque   white 
colour.     It  is  a  species  of  zeolite. 
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Alca'rrazas  (Mech.)  a  species  of  Spanish  porous  pottery, 
which  is  used  to  cool  wine  or  other  fluids  by  rapid  evapo- 
ration. 
Alcoo'meter,  or  Alkoometer  (Hyd.)  a  name  given  to  the 
Hydrometer  with  a  graduated  stalk. 

Aleuro'mancy  (Ant.)  called  also  Alphitomancy  and  Crith- 
omancy.  a  kind  of  divination  by  meal  or  flour. 

A'libi  (Law)  a  defence  in  which  the  accused  pleads  that  he 
was  elsewhere  when  the  crime  was  committed. 

Ali'zauine  (Cliem.)  one  of  the  coloured  principles  of  mad- 
der, which  is  obtained  from  the  plant  in  golden-yellow 
crystals.  The  other  colouring  principle  is  called  xan- 
thine.    It  has  an  orange-green  tint. 

Alkalescent  (Client.)  any  substance  in  which  alkaline 
properties  are  beginning  to  be  developed,  or  to  predomi- 
nate. 

.4lkali'meter  (Chem.)  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  commercial  potash  and  soda. 

Allocu'tion,  or  Adlocu'tion  (AnI.)  an  harangue  made  by 
a  general  or  emperor  to  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  those  monuments  on  which  the  emperor  is 
seen  haranguing  the  troops. 

A'llogite  (Min.)  a  carbo-silicate  of  manganese. 

A'llophane  (Min.)  a  Thuringian  mineral,  chiefly  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  water. 

A'lmoxds  (Com.)  the  pieces  of  rock  crystal,  used  to  adorn 
branch  candlesticks,  &c.  are  so  called  by  lapidaries. 

Aloe'tic  Acid  (Chem.)  the  bitter  principle  of  aloes.  It 
forms  a  purple  salt  with  potash. 

Alo'mancy  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  divination  by  salt. 

A'ltarage  (Laiv)  the  offerings  made  upon  the  altar,  and 
the  profit  that  arises  to  the  priest  from  the  altar. 

Altambo'r  (il/ijs.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  timbal,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  derived  from  the  Moors. 

Ama'bile  (Mjis.)  a  direction  at  the  head  of  a  piece  of 
music,  implying  a  movement  between  the  andante  and 
adagio. 

Amado'w,  or  Amad'ou  (Com.)  a  kind  of  tinder  or  touch- 
wood, made  from  the  boletus  igniarius,  a  fungus  which 
grows  on  old  trees.     It  is  imported  from  Germany. 

Ambera'da  (Com.)  fictitious  amber,  which  the  Europeans 
use  in  their  traffic  on  the  African  coast. 

A'mbitus  (Mus.)  a  name  sometimes  appropriated  to  signify 
the  particular  extent  of  each  tone,  or  modification  of  grave 
and  acute. 

Albly'gonite  (Min.)  a  greenish-coloured  Saxon  mineral, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  spodumene. 

A'mberine  (Chem.)  a  crystalline  substance  obtained  from 
ambergris,  by  digesting  it  in  hot  alcohol. 

Amia'ntiioiue  (Min.)  a  French  mineral,  composed  of  silica, 
lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese.  It  is  found 
in  long  capillary  filaments. 

A'miatite  (Min.)  Fiorite,  or  Pearl  Sinter. 

A'mic4ble  Benches  (Ant.)  supposed  to  denote  the  benches 
where  the  Roman  advocates  sat ;  some  think  that  they 
were  the  scats  of  the  assessors. 

A'midine  (Chem.)  a  substance  produced  by  the  paste  of 
starch,  wlien  left  to  itself. 

A.mma'lo  (Ant.)  a  Grecian  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter. 

Amne'sia  (Med.)  failure  of  memory;  it  is  mostly  a  symp- 
tomatic affection  of  febrile  diseases. 

A'mi'eeite  (71/i«.)  the  aluminous  species  is  alum  slate  ;  the 
graphic  species  is  graphic  slate. 

AMPHi'noLirEs  (Min.)  trap  rocks,  of  which  the  basis  is 
amphibole  or  horn  blende. 

Amuse'tte  (,1/t7.)  a  small  cannon,  carrying  a  ball  of  1|  or 
2  pounds,  invented  by  Marshal  Saxe. 

A'mylic   Acid   (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from   starch,  by 
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liistilling  it  with  black  oxjde  of  manganese,  water,  aiul 
muriatic  acid. 

Amyline,  or  A'mtdine  (C/«em.)  a  substance  intermediate 
between  gum  and  starch,  which  is  obtained  from  starch. 

Ax.'icAMPTos  (3/«s.)  a  term  of  Greek  music,  signifying  a 
series  of  retrograde  notes,  or  proceeding  from  acute  to 
grave.     It  is  the  opposite  of  Euthia. 

A.NMCi.ETicuM  {Ant.)  a  particular  blast  of  the  trumpet,  to 
rally  and  recall  flying  soldiers 

Ax.4plqtiie'rhi.m  iZool.)  a  fossil  genus  of  extinct  herbivo- 
rous animals,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  camel. 
There  are  but  five  species  known  Their  remains  are 
found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Anclabhis  (An/.)  a  table  in  temples,  at  which  the  prie-ts 
ate  their  portion  of  the  sacrifices  and  oblations. 

Ancu'les  (Ant.)  tutelary  divinities  of  slaves  and  servants. 

And  aLu'site  (Min.)  a  heavy  mineral,  the  component  parts 
of  which  are  alumina,  silica,  potasli,  and  o^ide  of  iron. 

Andiio'.nitide  (Ant.)  the  men's  apartment  in  the  houses 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Gynaeceum,  or  women's  apartment, 
was  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house. 

Andro'tomy  (Mtd.)  human  dissection;  especially  of  the 
male  subject. 

Anga'ri.\  (.4k/.)  a  guard  of  soldiers  posted  to  secure  any 
place. 

Angeiolo'gy  (3/ef/.)  a  dissertation  on  the  vessels  of  the 
body. 

Axgusticlave  (Ant.)  a  tunic,  embroidered  with  little 
purple  studs,  or  flowers,  worn  by  Roman  knights,  inferior 
magistrates,  and  some  military  officers. 

A.NOr.YMPi.ADS  (Ant.)  unlawful  Olympiads ;  a  name  given 
by  the  Eleans  to  those  Olympic  games  which  had  been 
celebrated  under  the  direction  of  the  Piseeans  and  Arca- 
dians. 

ANNri,o's.v  <Nat.  Hist.)  a  term  applied  to  animals  whose 
bodies  are  more  or  less  divided  transversely  into  seg- 
ments. Of  these  there  are  five  classes.  Class  1.  Crusta- 
cea. Branchia;  or  gills  for  respiration.  Legs  for  motion. 
Class  2.  Myriajjoda.  Tracheae  or  air  tubes  for  respiration. 
Legs  more  than  eight.  Head  distinct  from  the  thorax. 
Antennae  two.  Class  3.  Arachnidn.  Trachece  for  res- 
piration. Legs  eight  or  six.  Head  not  distinct  from  the 
thorax.  Antennae  none.  Class  4.  Ltsectn.  Tracheae  for 
respiration.  Legs  six.  Head  distinct  from  the  thora.x. 
Antenna;  two.  Class  5.  Vermes.  Tracheae  for  respiration. 
Legs  none.      Antennae  none. 

Anhydrite  (3Iiii.)  anhydrous  gypsum,  of  which  there  are 
six  varieties ;  the  compact,  granular,  fibrous,  radiated, 
spongy,  and  siliciferous. 

Anhydrous  (Chem.)  destitute  of  water. 

Akxe'alixg  (Mech.)  the  proce-s  of  gradually  cooling  glass 
vessels,  to  render  them  less  brittle. 

.^^•o'RTHITE  (Min.)  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Its  form  is  a  doubly 
oblique  prism  ;  and,  as  its  name  signifies,  it  cleaves 
without   any  right  angles. 

Antho  PHTLLiTE  (Min.)  a  heavy  brown  Norwegian  mine- 
ral, composed  principally  of  silica,  alumina,  and  magnesia. 

.Anthracite  (Mtn.)  blind  coal,  Kilkenny  coal,  or  glance 
coal,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties  : — massive,  slaty 
anthracite,  and  columnar  anthracite. 

Anthropo'graphy  (Med.)  description  of  the  structure  of 
man. 

Aphamti.  (Min.)  a  green  stone  rock,  the  distinction  of 
whose  parts  is  not  discernible,  but  in  which  amphibole 
predominates. 

Aphlogi'stic  Lamp  (Chem.)  a  lamp  which  burns  without 
flame. 


A  phrite.  (Mill.)  Earth'  foam,  or  schaumerde  ;  a  mineral 
consisting  chiefly  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Apobo'mioi  (Ant.)  sacrifices  offered  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  not  on  altars. 

ApoDiPsz  (Ant.)  songs  which  the  Greeks  sang  after  supper. 
By  the  Romans  they  were  called  post  ca-nia. 

Apope'mptic  (Ant.)  a  hymn  addressed  to  a  stranger  on  his 
departing  from  a  place  to  return  to  his  country. 

Apyrous  (Chem.)  a  word  synonymous  with  refractory. 

Aquimina'rium  (Ant.)  a  vessel  which  contained  the  lustral 
water.     It  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples. 

Aque  (Mar.)  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  which  is  in  use  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  Holland. 

Ar^osy'style  (Arch.)  a  method  of  arranging  columns  in- 
vented by  Perrault. 

Arch^ography  (Arch.)  a  description  of  ancient  monu- 
ments.    Arciitenlogy  is  more  used. 

Arcii.e'us,  or  Arche'us  (Chem.)  a  phrase  used  by  the  an- 
cient chemists,  to  express  some  occult  principle  of  life 
and  motion,  by  which  all  the  effects  observed  in  nature 
are  produced. 

Ard AMON  (Ant.)  a  vessel  of  lustral  water,  placed  at  the 
door  of  a  deceased  person,  to  sprinkle  outgoers,  till  the 
time  of  burial. 

Ardava'lis.  or  H ardava'lis  (Mus.)  a  musical  instrument 
of  the  ancient  Jews;  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  hy- 
draulic organ. 

Arfwe'dsonlte  (Min.)  a  ferruginous  variety  of  horn- 
blende. 

A'rmet  (Mil.)  an  old  French  word  for  a  casque  or  helmet. 

Armoga'n  (Mar.)  a  term,  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean, 
to  express  favourable  weather  for  navigation. 

A'rrisways  (Arch.)  tiles  laid  diagonally. 

Akou'ra  (Ant.)  a  Grecian  measure  of  fifty  feet;  but  more 
often  used  for  a  square  measure  of  half  the  plethron. 

Arra'ngoes  (Com.)  a  kind  of  beads  formed  from  rough 
cornelian,  and  used  in  the  .\frican  trade. 

AuRHizus  (Bot.)  a.  term  descriptive  of  parasitical  plants, 
which  have  no  roots,  but  derive  nourishment  by  an  anas- 
tomosing of  the  vessels,  as  Loranthus  Europeus. 

A'rquebuse  a  Croc  (Mi/.)  an  old  weapon  resembling  a 
musket,  but  longer  and  of  larger  calibre,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  a  rest  when  fired. 

Arschi'n  (Co7n.)  a  Russian  measure,  of  which  a  hundred 
are  equal  to  fifty-seven  English  ells. 

Arzegages  (Mil.)  a  French  word  for  batons  or  canes,  with 
iron  at  both  ends,  which  were  carried  by  the  Albanians 
who  served  under  Charles  viii.  and  Louis  xii. 

Asca'ru.m  (Ant.)  a  square  stringed  instrument  of  the  an- 
cients, which  is  said  to  have  yielded  sounds  like  those  of 
the  crotalum. 

Assign a'ts  (Com.)  a  kind  of  bank  notes,  issued  by  the 
French  revolutionary  government. 

Asteroid  lAst.)  a  name  given  to  Ceres  and  the  other 
small  planets  recently  discovered. 

Asthe'xia  (Med.)  extreme  debility.  Diseases  of  this  kind 
form  one  principal  branch  of  the  Brunonian  system. 

Astyno'mi  (Ant.)  Athenian  magistrates,  who  had  the  in- 
spection of  the  streets.  They  corresponded  to  the  Roman 
plebeian  aediles. 

Ate'les  Fronta'lis  (Zool.)  anew  species  of  spider  monkey, 
approaching  to  the  Ateles  hi/bridus,  but  varying  from 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  hair,  and  the  naked  parts  of  the 
skin  being  jet  black,  except  a  frontal  patch  of  white,  and 
a  flesh-coloured  space  on  the  face. 

Athen.^'a  (Ant.)  afterwards  called  PanatheUte,  a  Grecian 
festival  in  honour  of  IVIinerva. 

A'teasses  (Arch.)  half,  or  whole  figures  of  men,  called  also 
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tclamones,  used  instead  of  columns  to  support  any  member 

in  architecture. 
Atmo'meteu    (^Meteor.)   an    instrument,    invented    by   pro- 
fessor Leslie,  to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhalation  from 

a  humid  surface. 
Ato  MIC  Theory  (Chem.)  the  theory  which  shows  in  what 

proportions  bodies  unite  chemically  with  each  other.      It 

was  fii-st  suggested  by  Mr.  lliggins,  and  was  brought  to 

perfection  by  I\Ir.  Dalton. 
Atro'pia  {Chem.)  a  vegetable  principle,  extracted  from  the 

Atropa  belladona,  and  supposed  to  be  alkaline. 
Atzebero'scIiM  (Ant.)  a  name  which  the  Hebrews  appear  to 

have  given  to  all  musical  instruments  formed  of  fir  or  box. 
AvA.NTURiNE  (Mill.)  8.  variety  of  brown  or  reddish  brown 

quartz,  enclosing  golden  coloured  spangles. 
AuGiTE  (MiH.)a  Scotcli  mineral,  called  Pyroxene  by  Haiiy, 

composed  of  silica,   lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  alu- 
mina, and  manganese. 
Aviso  (Mar.)  a  small  ship  of  war,  such  as  a  brigantine, 

cutter,  or  lugger,  employed  in  carrying  dispatches,  &c. 
AuNE  (Com.)  a  long  measure  used   in   France  to    measure 

cloths,  stuffs,  ribbons,  &c.     It  varies  in  various  parts  of 

the  country. 
Au'rusi  Gra'phicum   (Min.)  an   ore   containing  tellurium, 

gold,  and  silver. 
Auscultation  (Med.)  the  examining  of  the  chest,  to  de. 

tect  disease  in  it,  by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 
Austro  iMer.)  a  name  given  to  the  south  wind  by  sailors 

in  the  Mediterranean. 
Axame'nta  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  verses  or  songs  sung 

by    the   salii  ;    they    were    also   called    assamciita.      The 

composition  of  them  was  attributed  to  Numa  Pompilius. 
.\'zoTANE  {Chem.)  chloride  of  azote.      It  is  highly  explosive. 
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Ba'bingtonite  (Min.)  a  new  substance,  from  Arendahl,  in 
small  brilliant  crystals. 

Back  Step  (Mil.)  the  retrograde  movement  of  a  man  or 
body  of  men  without  changing  front. 

Back  Nails  (Car.)  nails  of  which  the  shanks  are  flat,  so  as 
to  hold  fast  and  not  o])en  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Baiia'r,  Baha'ire.  or  Barrt.  (Com.)  a  weight  used  in 
several  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Bai'dar  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  vessel  used  in  Kainschatka.  It 
carries  a  sail,  and  has  a  sort  of  awning  of  leather. 

Baikalite  (Mill.)  a  species  of  tremolite. 

Ba'lafo  (Miis.)  a  musical  instrument  in  use  among  the  ne- 
groes of  the  Gold  Coa-st.     It  is  a  rude  kind  of  spinnet. 

Balante'i.i.'^  {Mar.)  a  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  coasting 
vessel,  sharp  at  bolh  ends,  and  with  one  mast. 

Bai.a'ou  (Mar.)  a  two-masted  vessel,  common  in  the  An- 
tilles and  North  America,  carrying  sometimes  twenty- 
four  oars.  Its  masts  incline  in  a  small  degree  from  the 
perpendicular. 

Baldwin's  I'iiospiiorus.  (Chem.)   Ignited  nitrate  of  lime. 

Bai.o'ur  (Mar.)  a  pirate  vessel  of  tiic  Moluccas  and  the 
neigiibouring  islands,  which  carries  four  6  or  8  ])ounders, 
and  300  men. 

Bai.tf.'i'S  or  Pr^T-cinctio  (An(.)  in  the  ancient  theatres 
and  amphitheatres  this  name  was  given  to  a  platform 
which  served  as  a  communication  from  one  ])art  to  an- 
other. 

Ba'i.za  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  raft  which  is  used  on  the  Peruvian 
coast.  It  consists  of  logs  bound  together  with  the  tough 
twigs  of  the  liana,  and  carries  a  sail. 

Banda'nas,  or  Bandannoes  (Com.)  Kast  India  silk  iiand- 
kerchiefs,  generally  red,  spotted  with  white. 

Barba'does  Tar  (Miii.'^  a  species  of  petroleum. 
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Ba'rbatisa,  or  Se'men  Contra   (Med.)  a  seed,  imported 

from  Alep|)o,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  against  worms 

in  the  human  body. 
Barbe  r-BATTERY  (Mi!.)  a  battery  in  which  the  cannon  are 

fired  over  the  parapet,  there  being  no  embrasures. 
Barcaro'lla    (Mar.)  a  small   pleasure  boat  used  on   the 

lagunes  of  tiie  Adriatic.     It  is  also  the  name  of  the-sonors 

which  are  sung  by  the  boatmen. 
Barco'ne  (Mar.)  a  short  broad  vessel,  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  conveying  corn,  salt,  and  provisions. 
Bardi'glione  (Min.)  a  blue  variety  of  anhydrite. 
Barilla,  or  Bari'llor  (Com.)  an  impure  soda,  from  the 

ashes  of  marine   plants.      It  is  imported  from  Spain  and 

the  Levant. 
Barito'no  {Mus.)  a  voice  of  low  pitch,  between  a  tenor  and 

a  base. 
Barrow  (Mech.)  wicker  cases,  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf,  in 

which  the  salt  is  put  to  drain  in  the  salt  works. 
Barystro'ntianite,  or  Stro'm.nite  (Min.)  a  mineral  from 

Stromness,  com|)Osed  of  the   carbonates  of  strontia  and 

lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Bary'to-Ca'lcite  (Mill.)  a  Cumbei'land  mineral,  composed 

of  two  parts  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  one  part  carbonate 

of  lime. 
Basa'ltic  Hornblende  (il/i«.)  a   substance  consisting   of 

silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 
Ba'sanite  (Mm.)  a  species  of  flinty  slate. 
Base  Estate  (Law)   that  estate  which  base  tenants  (those 

who  perform  villainous  services   to  their  lords)  have  in 

their  hands. 
Base  Fee  (Law)  a  tenure  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  dis- 
tinguished from  socage  free  tenure. 
Bassa'rides  (Ant.)  priestesses  of  Bacchus. 
Baste'rn  A  (Ant.)  a  .species  of  litter,  usually  drawn  by  nmles, 

which  was  used  by  the  Roman  ladies. 
Batter  (Arch.)  the  leaning  back  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

face  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  make  the   plumb  line  fall   within 

the  base. 
Bat  riNG  (Mech.)  the  operation  of  cleaning  raw  cotton  from 

dirt,  husk,  &c.  previous  to  its  being  spun. 
Baza'ras  (Mar.)  a  large  flat  pleasure  boat,  with  sails  and 

oars,  used  on  the  Ganges. 
Be'ciiica  (Med.)  an  obsolete  term  for  medicines  to  relieve 

a  cough. 
Bega'ii   (Com.)   a  land   measure,  in  Bengal,  equal  to  one- 
third  of  an  acre,  but  varying  in  difterent  provinces.     The 

common    Ryoty   begah,    in    Bengal,   contains  only   1600 

square  yards. 
Beju'tapavts  (Com.)  blue  and  red  chequed  calicoes  brought 

from  Bond)ay,  but  only  admitted  for  exportation. 
Beneaped  (Mar.)  a  vessel  is  said  to  be  beneaped  when  the 

water  does  not  rise   high  enough  to  float  her  out  of  the 

dock,  or  over  the  bar. 
Bu.o'tarchs  (Ant.)  the  chief  magistrates  of  Bu'otia. 
BE'RGMANNiTE(/l/j«.)a  mineral  found,  in  quartz  and  felspar. 

at  Frederickswarn  in  Norway. 
Bermu'dian  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  fast  sailing  sloop,  which  is  used 

in  the  Bermudas. 
Besqui'ne,  or   BisQUiNE  (^/ar.)  a   fishing  vessel,  in  use  on 

the    Norman  coast.      It  is  of  about  thirty  tons  burthen, 

and  has  bolh  sails  and  oars. 
Be'rtiiierite  (Min.)  an  ore  of  antimony.      It  is  composed 

of  fi)ur  atoms  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  three  atoms 

of  proto-sul])huret  of  iron. 
Betty  (Mil.)  a  maciiine  used   for  forcing  open  gates  or 

doors. 
Beu'dantite  (Mm.)  a  black  mineral,  in  small  crystals,  con- 

tainlnir  the  oxides  of  lead  and  iron. 
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BiARSENiATE,  Bic ARBOx ATT,  &c.  &c.  {Chevi.)  saline  com- 
pounds of  arsenic,  &c.  acid  ;  in  which  there  are  two  pro- 
portions of  acid  and  one  of  base. 

BiCHE  DE  jNIar  (Com.)  named  also  swallo,  sea-slug,  and 
tripang,  a  species  of  Ilolothurus,  very  much  resembling 
the  garden  shig,  but  considerably  larger.  It  is  a  great 
article  of  trade  from  the  eastern  isles  to  China,  in  which 
country  it  is  used  in  <oups  and  other  dishes. 

Bidf.'ntal  (A)il.)  any  place  which  had  been  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt,  and  which  was  on  that  account  consecrated 
to  the  gods,  and  forbidden  to  be  trodden  on. 

BiGONTiA  {Com.)  a  liquid  measure  used  at  Venice,  con- 
taining the  fourth  of  an  amphora,  and  the  half  of  the 
botte. 

BiHERNius  (Med.)  having  a  double  hernia,  one  on  each 
side. 

Bihtdro'guret  of  Phosphorus  (Chem.)  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  distillation  of  phosphorus 
with  slaked  lime. 

BiLDSTEix,  Agalma'toi-ite,  Or  FiGURESTOXE  (Mill.)  E  mi- 
neral which  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass,  and  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  potash,  and  lime. 

Bili'nguis  (Law)  a  jury  composed  of  part  Englishmen 
and  part  foreigners,  for  the  trial  of  a  foreigner. 

Bi'msteix.    (Mill.)    Pitchstone  or  pearlstone. 

Bind  of  Eels  (Com.)  a  quantity  of  eels,  consisting  of  ten 
strikes,  each  strike  containing  Iwenty-tive. 

Birdlime  {Com.)  a  viscous  substance,  procured  by  boiling 
and  fermenting  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly. 

iiiRETTi'M  (Cii.-.)  a  thin  cap  fitting  the  head  closely;  used 
for  the  cap  or  coif  of  a  judge  or  Serjeant  at  law. 

Bisca'yan  (Mar.)  a  small  vessel,  sharp  at  both  ends,  with 
one  or  two  masts. 

Bisca'vax  (Mil.)  the  French  name  of  the  bullets  used  as 
grape  shot. 

BisuLPHATE  (Chem.)  a  sulphate  with  a  double  proportion 
of  acid. 

BiTiNG-iN  (Arts)  the  operation  of  fixing  on  the  copper 
plate,  by  the  corrosion  of  nitrous  acid,  the  lines  which 
have  been  drawn  by  the  etching  needle. 

BiT-NOBEx  (Med.)  salt  of  bitumen,  a  white  saline  substance, 
imported  from  India.  It  is  highlv  esteemed  by  the  Hin- 
doos for  many  medical  purposes. 

BiTTER-sPAR,  or  Rho'mbsf  A  R  (Min.)  a  mineral  which  crys- 
tallizes in  rhomboides,  and  consists  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  2  percent,  of  oxide  of  magnesia 

BiTi'Mixous  Limestone  (Min.)  a  mineral,  the  basis  of 
which  is  carbonate  of  lime,  to  which  are  joined  alumina, 
silica,  and  bitumen. 

Br.ACK  Chalk  (Min.)  a  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  carbon. 

Black  Wadd  (Mm.)  an  ore  of  manganese. 

Bla'stixg  .Screw  (Mecli.)  an  instrument  for  rending  or 
splitting  large  trees  and  logs  by  means  of  gunpowder. 

Block-hoise  (Mil.)  a  small  fort  constructed  of  wood, 
which  is  entered  by  a  ladder,  and  sometimes  turns  on  a 
pivot. 

Bloe'dite  (Min.)  a  salt,  found  in  Upper  Austria,  which 
principally  consists  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda 
and  muriate  of  soda. 

Blond-lace  (Cotn.)  a  kind  of  lace  made  of  silk,  which  is 
manufactured  in  France  and  Flanders. 

Bolides  (Meteo.)  igneous  meteors. 

Bolster  (Mech.)  a  tool  used  for  punching  holes,  and  for 
making  bolts. 

Bomo'nica  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  Spartan  children, 
who,  in  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  strove  who  should  receive 
the  greatest  number  of  stripes. 


Bo'n-anotabi'lia  (Law)  a  person  who  dies  worth  goods 
worth  more  than  £5.  in  any  other  diocese,  besides  his 
goods  in  the  diocese  where  he  dieth,  is  said  to  have  bona 
notabilia. 

Boron  (Chem.)  the  combustible  basis  of  boracic  acid. 

Bot.\'le  Foramen  (.Anat.)  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
foramen  ovale  of  the  heart. 

Botany-Bay  Resin  (Med.)  aresin  which  exudes  from  the 
trunk  of  the  acarois  resinifera. 

Bo'tryolite  (Min.)  a  substance  from  Norway,  chiefly 
composed  of  silica,  boracic  acid  and  lime. 

Bouleute'riu.m  (Ant.)  the  place  of  assembly,  where  the 
judges  dispensed  justice  to  the  people. 

BouLiMus  (Med.)  a  canine  or  voracious  appetite. 

BoURi  (Mar.)  a  vessel  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  of  a  singular 
form,  which  is  used  on  the  Ganges,  to  load  and  unload 
ships. 

Bo  LRNONITE  (Miti.)  an  antimonial  sulphuret  of  lead. 

Bowing  (Mech.)  the  operation  of  arranging  the  fibres  for 
the  felt  of  hats,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  bow. 

BoY'ER  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  transport  vessel,  used  in  Holland, 
but  not  calculated  for  the  open  sea. 

Braces  (Archceo.)  a  kind  of  armour  for  the  arm. 

Brago'zo  (Mar.)  an  undecked  fishing  vessel,  used  in  the 
Adriatic. 

Brasile'tto  (Com.)  the  worst  species  of  Brazil  wood. 

Bra'sque  (Melal.)  a  French  term  for  lining  a  furnace  or 
crucible  with  charcoal. 

Brauls  (Com.)  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white  stripes; 
they  are  also  called  turbans. 

Brau'ritf  (Min.)  the  brachytypous  ore  of  manganese. 

Bra'zil  Wood  (Bot.)  the  wood  of  the  ccesalpina  crista,  a 
native  of  Brazil.     It  is  principally  used  as  a  red  dye. 

Breaking  Joint  (Car.)  is  not  to  allow  two  joints  to  come 
together. 

Breakwater  (Mar.)  a  mole  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  har- 
bour, to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  That  at  Plymouth 
is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world. 

Bre'wsterite  (Min.)  Kouphone  Spar. 

Brick-trim.mer  (Arch.)  a  brick  arch  abutting  upon  the 
wooden  trimmer  under  the  slab  of  the  fire-place,  to  pre- 
vent the  communication  of  fire. 

Bri'tiiyne  Salt  (Chem.)  Glauberite. 

Brocatx'llo  (Min.)  a  calcareous  marble,  composed  of  white, 
grey,  yellow,  and  red  fragments. 

Brochantite  (Mm.)  a  new  mineral,  of  an  emerald  green 
colour,  from  the  mines  of  Ekalerinburgh. 

Bro'dequins  (Mil.)  a  French  term  for  buskins,  or  half 
boots;  usually  worn  by  light-armed  troops. 

Brome,  or  Bromine  (Chem.)  a  new  elementary  body,  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  ether,  from  the  mother  water  of  salt- 
works. 

BroMit  Aciu  (Chem.)  an  acid  procured  from  brome. 

Bko'ngniarti.n  (Min.)  Glauberite. 

Broo'kite  (Miji.)  a  new  mineral,  from  Snowdon,  classed  by 
some  with  rutule,  and  bv  others  with  sphene  ;  but  which 
differs  from  both  in  the  form  of  its  crystals. 

Brown  .Spar.  (Min.)  Pearl  spar,  or  siderocalcite.  It  is 
composed,  almost  wholly,  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Bru'cia,  or  Bru'cine  (Chem.)  an  alkali,  from  the  bark  of 
the  Brucia  untidy senterica.     It  is  bitter  and  poisonous. 

BRu'ciTE,or  CoNDRODiTE  (Min.)  a  mineral,  in  small  grains, 
consisting  chiefly  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  o.xide  of  iron. 

Bruiser  (Mech.)  a  concave  brass  tool,  used  in  grinding 
and  polishing  the  specula  of  telescopes. 

Brunswick  Green  (Com.)  an  ammoniaco-muriate  of  cop- 
per, used  to  colour  paper-hangings. 
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Brv'omne  iCitem.)  a  crystallizable  principle,  extracted 
from  the  juice  of  the  briony. 

Bu'cciNA  (Ckem.)  a  vegeto-alkali,  recently  discovered  in 
box-wood,  particularly  in  the  bark. 

Br'cKHOLTziTE  (,WiH.)  an  amorphous  mineral,  from  the 
Tyrol,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  potash,  and  oxide  of 
iron. 

Bf'cKLANDiTE  (Mill.)  a  mineral  resembling  the  pyroxenes, 
but  harder. 

Big  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  from  the  bug,  which  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  examined. 

Bug  ALEX  {Mar.)  a  small  two-masted  vessel,  which  is  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Finisterre,  to  carry  passengers  and 
merchandise. 

BuLBULUs  (Bot.)  a  little  bulb. 

Bungalow  (Archi.)  a  commodious  dwelling,  extremely  well 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  costing  little  to  construct,  which 
is  erected  by  Europeans  in  Bengal.  It  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  wood,  bamboo,  mats,  and  thatch. 

Bl'n  I  ZKlTFERERz  (Mifl.)  purple  Copper  ore. 

Bu'katine  (Com.)  a  species  of  Persian  raw  silk. 

Bu'rganet,  or  Bu'rgonet  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  helmet  used  by 
the  French. 

Burr  Pump,  or  Bii.gePump  {Mar.)  a  pump  which  differs 
from  the  common  kind,  in  having  a  stalf,  from  six  to  eight 
feet  long,  with  a  bar  of  wood,  to  which  the  leather  is 
nailed  ;  and  this  serves  instead  of  a  box. 

Bu'rstone  (Mec/i.)  a  species  of  stone  used  for  millstones, 
and  generally  imported  from  Rouen. 

Bu'sKiN  (Aiit.)  a  sort  of  half  boot,  used  principally  by  tragic 
actors.     The  soles  were  exceedingly  thick. 

BuTiERc  (Mil.)  a  species  of  large  fire  arm,  which  was  for- 
merly used  by  the  French. 

Butter  of  Cacao  (Com.)  an  oily  concrete  matter,  ob- 
tained from  the  cacao  nut,  by  boiling  the  nut  in  water. 

Bu'tyric  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  butter. 

BuTYRiNE  (Clicm.)  a  peculiar  substance  extracted  from 
butter.     Its  smell  resembles  that  of  hot  butter. 

By'ssoi.iti'  (Mill.)  a  heavy  filamentous  mineral,  found  on 
the  surface  of  certain  stones. 

C 

Caba'm.eros,   or  Cava'lleros   (Coni.)  Spanish    wools,    in 

which  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  carried  on  at  Bayonne. 
Caba'sset  (Mil.)  a  slight  kind  of  helmet  which  was  for- 
merly used  by  the  French  soldiers. 
Cabeste're  (Mar.)  a  term  which,  in  the  lesser  Antilles,  is 

given  to  tiuit  part  of  tlie  islands  which  lies  to  the  east,  or 

windward. 
Cacholong  (Min.)a  variety  of  quartz,  infusible,  and  harder 

than  opal. 
CA'D.MifM  (Metal.)  a  new  metal,  found  in  ores  of  zinc.     It 

is  of  a  fine  white,  with  a  slight  shade  of  bluish  gray. 
CjEMe'ntum  (Ant.)  all  sorts  of  uncut  or  rudely  cut  stones 

employed  in  building. 
Cague  (.Mar.)  a  small    Dutch  vessel  employed  in  fishing, 

and   the   coasting  and    internal  trade.      It   is  about   fifty 

feet  long,  and  has  one  mast,  which  inclines  slightly. 
Caic,  Caique,  or  Caka   (Mar.)  the  skiff  or  sloop  which 

belongs   to   a  galley.      It  is  also  the   name  of  a  kind  of 

l)ark  which  navigates  the  Black  Sea. 
('ai.aba'r  Skin  (Com.)  the  skin  of  the  Siberian  squirrel,  which 

is  used  in  making  muffs,  tippets,  and  trimmings. 
CalaM;1!'a  (AnI.)  a  festival  celebrated   in  honour  of  Ceres, 

by   the   inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,  to   obtain  an    abundant 

harvest. 
C^ai.aoi'dia  (Ant.)  a  festival,  celebrated  by  the  Laconians, 

in  honour  of  Diana. 
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Calcave'lla  or  Carcave'los  (Com.)  a  Portuguese  wine, 
rich,  sweet,  and  high  flavoured. 

CalCha'ntum  {Clirm.)  a  term  which  Pliny  uses  for  copperas.    ' 

Calcium  (Clicm.)  the  metallic  basis  of  lime,  discovered  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

Cam'(;o  {Med.)  a  disease  of  the  eye,  arranged  by  Cullen  in 
the  class  Loca/es,  and  order  Di/saslhcsia.  It  is  indicated 
by  diminished  or  destroyed  sight,  and  the  interposition  of 
a  dark  body  between  the  object  and  the  retina. 

Ca'i.ling  the  Plaintiff  (Lau>)  nonsuiting.  The  plaintiff 
often  submits  to  this  when  he  finds  that  he  has  not  sufti- 
cient  evidence.  He  is  called  in  court,  and,  not  answering, 
a  verdict  is  given  against  him;  which,  however,  does  not 
bar  him  from  renewing  his  action. 

Ca'i.o:\iel.  (Vlicm.)  Chloride  of  mercury;  often  called 
mild  muriate  of  mercury. 

Calf  (Miu.)  an  argillo-ferruginojs  limestone. 

Calva'ria  (Anal.)  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  compre- 
hending all  above  the  orbits,  temples,  ears,  and  occipital 
eminence. 

Caly'ptra  {Ant.)  a  veil  with  which  the  priests  covered  the 
head  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries. 

Camba'y  .Stone  (Com.)  a  kind  of  cornelian,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies. 

Came'leon  Mineral  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  pure  potash, 
and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  solution  of  which 
])asses  spontaneously  through  various  colours. 

Came'ra  Luci'da  (Opt.)  aportable  instrument  for  drawing 
in  perspective,  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston.  A 
contrivance,  with  the  same  name,  for  making  the  image 
of  any  thing  appear  on  a  wall  in  a  liglit  room,  was  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Hook. 

Campani'ni  (Miu.)  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  Carrara 
marble,  because  it  sounds  like  a  bell  when  worked. 

CA'jini  ooD  (Com.)  a  fine  red•^vood  from  Africa  and  Brazil, 
which  is  principally  used  in  turnery,  and  for  knife 
handles,  &c. 

Ca'ndul  or  Ca'ndtle  {Com.)  a  measure  used  for  rice  in 
Bengal  and  Cambay,  which  contains  about  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Canta'brum  (/lr!<.)  a  smallbanner  or  ensign,  of  a  particular 
colour,  for  rallying  and  encouraging  the  soldiers,  used 
under  the  emperors  who  succeeded  Constantine. 

Ca'nton's  Phosphorus  (Chem.)  oyster-shells  calcined  with 
sulphur. 

Ca'pric  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  soaj)  made 
with  the  butter  of  cows'  milk.  Caproic  acid  is  derived 
from  the  same  source. 

Cahra'zotates  (Chem.)  salts  formed  by  the  carbazotic  acid. 

Cakka'zotic  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  indigo. 

Carbon  (Mineral)  (Miii.)  a  mineral  of  a  greyish  black 
colour,  consisting  of  charcoal  with  various  |iroportions  of 
earth  and  iron,  without  bitumen. 

Carburet  of  Sulphur  {Chem.)  a  liquid  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  charcoal  and  sulphur.  It  is  liki-wise  called 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  alcohol  of  sulphur. 

Cari'nthine  (Mill.)  a  subspecies  of  the  Augite. 

Carnei'a  (Ant.)  a  Grecian  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Carneus,  which  lasted  nine  days.  The  ceremonies  were 
an    imitation  of  the  method  of  living  and  discipline  used 
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Ca'rpiiolitf,   (Mill.)   a    Bohemian    mineral,    composed    of 

silica,  alumina,  oxide   of  manganese,  jirotoxide   of  iron, 

and  water. 
Caiipholo'gia  (Med.);i  delirious  picking  of  the  bed  clothes, 

also  called  Floccilatio,  which  is  a  fatal  symptom. 
Cart-rote  (Law)  wood  to  be  used  in  making  and  repair- 

inir  instruments  of  husbandry. 
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Cascalha'o  (Mm.)  the  rounded  quartzose  pebbles  and  ad- 
ventitious matter,  in  the  rivers,  in  which  diamonds  are 
found  imbedded  in  Brazil. 

Ca  SEic  Acid  {Chew.)  an  acid  found  in  cheeses,  from  which 
they  are  supposed  to  derive  their  flavour. 

Cassolette  (Archi.)  ornamental  vases,  from  which  flames 
or  smoke  are  represented  as  ascending. 

Cast,  or  Caste  {Cus.)  a  tribe  or  number  of  families  of  the 
same  rank  and  profession.  The  distinction  of  casts  has 
been  preserved  in  India  from  time  immemorial. 

C.i'sTORiNA  {Cliem.)  prismatic  acicular  crystals,  obtained 
from  a  solution  of  castor  in  hot  alcohol. 

Catachlide'sis  (Med.)  an  inordinate  indulgence  in  sloth 
and  delicacies,  thus  generating  disease. 

Catago'giqn  (.4«<.)an  Ephesian  festival,  in  which  the  devo- 
tees ran  about  the  streets  strangely  dressed,  and  commit- 
ting all  sorts  of  enormities.  It  was  also  a  festival  at 
Eryx,  in  honour  of  Venus. 

Catala'x  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  fishing  boat  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  smaller  sort  ofbalan- 
celle. 

Catha'rtine  (Chem.)  a  substance  extracted  from  senna 
leaves. 

Catsup,  Catchup,  or  Ketchip  (Cook.)  the  juice  of  mush- 
rooms, preserved  with  salt  and  spices,  and  used  to  flavour 
sauces,  &c. 

Catty  (Com.)  a  Chinese  weight  of  Ij  pounds  averdupois. 

Ca'v.4.lot  (.1/(7.)  an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance,  about  five  ! 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  carrying  a  one  pound  ball. 

Catalque't  (Mtt.)  a  particular  sound  of  the  trumpet,  used  i 
by  the  French  cavalry  when  they  come  near  or  pass  I 
through  a  town.  j 

Ca'ustic  (Lunar)    (Chem.)  fused  nitrate  of  silver.  j 

Cephali'tis  (3/erf.)  inflammation  of  the  head.  I 

Ceiia'rii  (Atit.)  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  those 
who  fabricated  waxen  images. 

Ceroplastics  (Arts)  the  art  of  modelling  in  wax. 

Ce'tine  [Chem.)  spermaceti;  it  is  a  compound  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

Ce'vadic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  extracted,  by  means  of 
potash,  from  the  fat  matter  of  the  cevadilla,  which  plant 
is  a  nalive  of  Senegal. 

Chalcioe'cia  (Ant.)  a  festival  celebrated  at  Lacedaemon  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  which  the  Spartan  youth  sacri- 
ficed, completely  armed. 

Champ-clos  (Archa-o.)  a  listed  field,  in  which  tournaments 
were  lield  and  affairs  of  honour  settled. 

CHARnoNXET  (Hydr.)  a  round  piece  of  iron,  upon  which 
the  pivot  of  a  floodgate  turns  in  a  sluice. 

Charoi,  or  Seriur  (Mar.)  a  fishing  boat  used  in  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  j 

Cha  ssE-MAREE  (Mar.)  a  French  vessel  bearing  two  masts,! 
and  sometimes  of  a  hundred  tons'  burthen,  well  construct-  j 
ed  for  sailing. 

Chay,  or  Chaya  Root  {Bot.)  the  root  of  the  Oldenlandla 
nmbetluta,  an  Indian  plant.    It  yields  a  beautiful  red  dye. 

Chelandrium  (Archfeo.)  a  vessel  of  great  length,  carrying 
oars,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  seamen  ;  probably  similar 
to  an  Italian  galley. 

Chelido  NiA  (Ant.)  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which  the  boys 
went  about  begging,  and  singing  a  song,  called  cheledo- 
nisma,  because  it  began  by  invoking  the  swallows. 
Chemi'sede  Maille  (.irch(eo.)  called  also  golette,  ashirt  of 
mail,  or  kind  of  body  lining,  consisting  of  several  scales 
or  rings  of  iron,  which  was  worn  as  defensive  armour 
under  the  coat. 
Chenopo'dium  Olidum  (Bot.)  a  plant  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  containino-  uncombined  ammonia. 


1  Cue  valet  (Mil.)   an  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber,  to 

support  a  bridge  of  fascines  or  planks. 
j  Che  VALET  d'armes  (Mil.)   a   sort   of  conical  tent,  like   an 
I      Indian  wigwam,  formerly  used  in  the  French  service. 
I  Che'vrotter  (Miis.)   a  derisive  term  given  by  French  mu- 
sicians to  a  bad  shake. 
Chia'ja   Bech,  or  KiAYA  Bey    (Mil.)   the  third    general 
officer  of  the  Janizaries;  also  the  maitre  d'hotel  of  the 
Janisaries. 
'  Chi'ldre.vite  (Mill.)  a  phosphate  of  alumina  and  iron, 
j  Chin-oi'dia  (Chem.)si  vegeto-alkali  extracted  from  cinchona. 
j  Chirama'xium  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  chariot  which  was  drawn  by 
I       men  instead  of  horses. 

CiiiRoxoMiA  (Ant.)  the  art  of  representing,  by  the  motions 
j      of  the  hands  and  body,  any  past  transactions. 
:  Chiuotoni'a   (Ant.)   the  stretching  forth  or  holding  up  of 
j      hands,  in  the  election  of  a  magistrate.   The  custom  passed 

from  Greece  to  Rome. 
Chi'ssels  (Com.)  the  coarsest  part  of  flour  or  meal,  after  the 

finer  parts  have  been  separated. 
I  CHLiENA  (Aiit.)  a  sort  of  thick  shaggy  upper  garment.     It 

is  mentioned  by  Homer. 
CiiLAMYDULA    (Ant.)    a   small    upper   garment   worn    by 
I       children. 

Chloe'ia   (.rl«^)  a  festival,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  celebrated 
I      at  Athens,  in  which  a  ram  was  sacrificed, 
j  Chlo'ro-ca'rbonous     Acid    (Chem.)    is    a   compound    of 
I      chlorine  and  the  protoxide  of  charcoal.  It  has  improperly 

been  called  chloro-carbonic. 
Chlo'rocya'mc   Acid   (CAew.)  an  acid  composed  of  equal 

volumes  of  chlorine  and  cyanogen. 
Ciilo'ropiiaxe  (Min.)  a  Siberian  violet  fluor  spar. 
Chlo'ropal  (Mi7i.)  a  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  oxide  of 
iron,   magnesia,    alumina,   and   water.       There    are    two 
kinds,  conchoidal,  and  earthy. 
Ciilo'rophvle  (Bot.)  the   green  matter  of  the   leaves  of 

plants.      It  is  a  species  of  resin. 
Chlo'ropiiceite  (Min.)    a  green   mineral.     It   is    in    round 

nodules,  the  largest  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Chlo'rous    and   Chloric   O.xides  (Chetn.)  the  protoxide 

and  deutoxide  of  chlorine. 
Cho'lesteric   Acid   (Chem.)   an  acid  obtained  from  the  fat 

matter  of  the  human  biliary  calculi. 
Cho'lesterine  (Chem.)  a  substance  extracted  from  human 

biliary  calculi. 
Cho'mdrodyte  (Min.)  a  gem  of  a  yellow  colour,  of  which 
the  constituent  parts  are  silica,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron, 
alumina,  and  potash. 
Cuou  ltuy  (Cns.)  a  place  of  accommodation  for  travellers 
in  Hinclostan.     They  are  also  called  Chauvadi,  .Serai,  and 
Durrumsallas. 
Chout  (Cms.)  a  tribute   formerly  levied  on  certain   states 
by  the  Alahrattas,  to  exempt  them  from  being  plundered. 
It  consisted  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  clear  revenue. 
Cho'wry'  (Ciis.)   a  whisk  used   in    Hindostan,   to    keep  oft' 
flies.     It  is  made  either  of  the  Thibet  cow's  tail,  peacocks' 
feathei-s,  or  ivory  shavings,  set  in  a  handle. 
Chresmotiie'tes  (.4«<.)  ministers  of  the  temples,  who  de- 
livered the  lots  to  be  drawn. 
Chro'mo-sulphuric  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  composed  of  two 

atoms  of  chromic  acid  and  one  of  sulphuric. 
Chro  NIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  in 

honour  of  Saturn.  It  resembled  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 
Ciiro'nograph  (Horol.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  very 
small  portions  of  time.  One  of  the  hands  performs  a  re- 
volution of  the  dial-plate  every  second.  By  suddenly 
pressing  a  lever  at  any  given  instant,  the  extremity  of  the 
hand  is  made  to  touch  the  dial-plate,  and  leave  a  drop  of 
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printers"  ink.  without  its  own  motion  being  interrupted. 

CiiRYSARGiRUM  (Ant.)  a  tax  formerly  levied  on  courtesans, 
and  persons  of  ill  fame. 

Chtho'nia  (Ant.)  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres. 

Chubda  Ks  {Cus.)  the  Uenga!  name  of  the  Moorish  servants 
who  are  employed  to  carry  messages,  &c.  for  stale. 

CnuNAM  (Aiclii.)  the  Hindostanee  name  for  lime.  The 
Madras  Chunam,  made  from  calcined  shells,  is  the  best. 

Ciiu'siTE  (Mill.)  a  mineral  found  in  the  cavities  of  porphy- 
ries near  Limburg. 

Chy'tbi  {Anl.)  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
and  Mercury,  in  which  boiled  pulse  was  offered  for  the 
dead. 

Ci'i.iARY  Arteries  (Anat.)  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  distributed  to  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  and  the 
iris. 

Ci'NCiiONifJA  (Chem.)  a  vegetable  alkali,  which  is  found  in 
the  cinchona  condamina'a. 

Cinnamon  Stone  {Min.)  a  scarce  mineral,  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Ceylon,  lis  colours  are  blood  red,  and  hyacinth 
red,  passing  into  orange  yellow.  Silica,  lime,  alumina, 
and  o.vide  of  iron  form  its  constituent  parts. 

f'l'poLiN  (3Iin.)  a  green  marble  with  white  zones,  found  in 
Italy  and  France. 

C'liu a'r,  or  Sircar  (Polii.)  a  division  of  territory  in  Hin- 
dostan,  resembling  an  English  county.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  the  government,  and  to  a  head  servant. 

ClRKO  stratus  (Meteo.)  called  also  AV^ane-cloud,  a  cloud 
always  distinguished  by  its  flatness  and  great  horizontal 
extension,  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height. 

Ci'rro-cu'mui.us,  or  Sondi-.r-cloud  (Meteo.)  a  number  of 
little  orbicular  masses  of  clouds,  arranged  in  extensive 
beds  ;  distinguished  from  the  cirro-stratus  by  the  dense 
and  compact  form  of  its  component  nubeculae. 

Ci'rrus,  or  Curl-cloud  {Meteo.)  the  curling  and  flexuous 
forms  of  this  cloud  constitute  its  most  obvious  external 
character. 

Cirrus  (Ant.)  an  ornament  added  to  the  edges  and  borders 
of  garments.  The  cirri  differed  from  fringe  in  being 
knotted  together,  and  hanging  down  from  the  extremities 
of  the  robe. 

CiviTATEs  Fcedera't.*;  {Ant.)  allied  cities,  self-governed, 
but  obliged  to  supply  the  Romans  with  auxiliary  troops. 

Cladeute'ria  (Ant.)  called  also  bisbcea,  a  festival  which 
was  celebrated  at  the  time  of  pruning  the  vines. 

Cla'.mping  (Car.)  when,  as  at  the  end  of  a  table,  a  piece  of 
board  is  fitted  with  the  grain  to  the  end  of  another  piece 
of  board,  across  the  grain,  the  first  is  said  to  be  clamped. 

Clari'ssimi  (Ant.)  a  title  of  honour  among  the  Romans.  It 
belonged  to  the  third  rank  of  nobility  under  the  em- 
perors. 

Clave'ite  (Merli.)  a  Friiich  term  for  an  iron  pin  or  peg  ; 
and  also  for  a  triangular-sha|)ed  piece  of  flat  iron,  which 
crosses  and  holds  fast  the  extremity  of  an  iron  pin. 

Clavslati-  (Min.)  argillaceous  schistus.  It  constitutes  a 
part  of  both  primitive  and  transition  mountains.  Silex, 
alumine,  and  |)eroxi(le  of  iron  are  its  principal  constituents. 

Ci.AY  Ikon-stone  (Min.)  one  of  the  ores  of  iron. 

Cle'avage  of  Crystals.  (Min.)  The  mechanical  division 
of  crystals. 

Clk'avlandite  (Min.)  a  mineral  which  differs  from  felspar 
in  being  less  hard,  and  in  having  soda  instead  of  ])ota^li 
as  one  of  its  constituents.  | 

('r.Ei'DOMANCY  (Anl.)  a  species  of  divination,  by  means  of 
one  or  several  keys,  to  discover  a  thief  It  is  still  in  use 
with  a  key  and  a  bible  !  I 

Clincar  (Mar.)  a  flat-bottomed  coasting  vessel,  used  in* 
the  Baltic.  i 


Clinometer  (Min.)  an  instrument  by  which  the  dip  of 
mineral  strata  is  measured. 

Clo'seh  (Mas.)  a  brickbat  inserted  wliere  the  distance  will 
not  allow  of  a  brick  in  length. 

Club  Moss  (Bot.)  the  minute  seeds,  which  are  highly  com- 
bustible, of  the  Lytopodmm  clavatum,  or  Club-moss,  are 
used  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning. 

Cn  PEA  Lea'chii  (Ich.)  a  new  species  of  herring,  which  is 
much  deeper  in  proportion  than  the  common  herring,  and 
has  the  dorsal  and  abdominal  lines  much  more  convex. 

Coating,  or  Lorica'tion  (Chcin.)  covering  retorts  with  a 
coat  of  some  substance  to  protect  or  repair  them. 

Co'ccolite  (Min.)  a  green  mineral,  of  which  the  principal 
constituents  are  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Cocy'tea  (Ani.)  a  festival  in  honour  of  Proserpine. 

Coining  (Metal.)  the  weighing  and  stamping  the  blocks  of 
tin,  with  a  lion  rampant,  at  the  mine,  performed  by  the 
king's  officer. 

Coir  (Com.)  the  fibres  of  the  coco-nut  husk,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cables  and  cordage. 

Co'lchicum  Autumna'le.  (Med.)  Meadow  saffron;  a  vi- 
nous infusion  of  which  is  considered  as  a  specific  in 
gout. 

Collet  (Mech.)  that  part  of  the  glass  vessel  which  sticks  to 
the  instrument  wherewith  the  metal  was  taken  from  the 
melting  pot. 

Colocy'nthine  (Chem.)  the  bitter  jninciple  of  colocynth. 

Co'lophonite  (Min.)  a  mineral,  called  resinous  garnet,  by 
Haiiy  and  Jameson.  It  is  a  compound  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
titanium. 

Co'iHrToiR  (Com.)  the  French  name  of  a  commercial  faetorv 
established  in  foreign  parts. 

Co'mptonite  (Min.)  a  new  mineral,  crystallized  in  oblique 
four-sided  prisms,  found  on  mount  Vesuvius. 

Co'ndurrite  (Min.)  an  ore  of  copper,  which  contains  sul- 
phur, arsenious  acid,  and  arsenic. 

Conglo'murate  (Min.)  a  compound  mass,  in  which  are  im- 
bedded angular  fragments  of  rocks.  It  is  called  Breccia 
by  the  Italians. 

Coni' \  (Med.)  a  vegeto-alkali  produced  by  coniiim  maciila- 
tuni,  or  hemlock. 

Co'nite  (Min.)  a  mineral,  composed  of  the  carbonates  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Co'ntrefosse  (Mech.)  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  towing  path. 

Co'rcklet  (Ento.)  that  part  of  the  flv  class  which  answers  to 
the  breast  in  other  animals. 

Corei'a  (Ant.)  a  festival  in  honour  of  Proserpine. 

CoRNER-STOMs  (Arclii.)  two  stoiK's,  one  ol  which  stands  in 
each  jamb  of  the  chimney  ;  the  breadth  of  each  is  equal  to 
the  breadtli  of  the  jamb,  and  they  reach  from  (he  heartli 
to  the  mantle  tree. 

Corposa'nt  (Meteo.)  a  phosphorescent  or  electric  meteor, 
which  is  often  seen,  in  rainy  and  tempestuous  nights,  about 
the  rigging  of  ships. 

Coru'ndum  (Min.)  a  mineral  genus, containing  three  species, 
the  octohedral,  rhomboidal,  and  |)rismatic. 

(hirydv'lia    (C7i('W(.)  a  vcgeto  alkali,  found    m   the  root  of 

the   futnaria  cava,  and  curijdatis  tulierosa. 
Co'sjiorama  (Arts)   a   name,   implying  to   see   the  world, 
given  to  an  exhibition  of  pictures   representing  various 
j)arts  of  the  glol)e. 
Cossa'es  (Coot.)  a  kind  of  Bengal  muslin. 
Cos  TuRCi'cA  (Com.)  Turkeystone  ;  a  species  of  whetstone, 

of  which  the  finest  are  iiseil  for  hones. 
CoTT  (Mar.)  a  particular  sort  of  bed  frame,  suspended  from 
the  beams  of  a  sliii),  for  the  oflicers  to  sleep  in. 
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CoTTE  d'arjies  (Arckdol.)  the  military  dress  of  the  ancient 

Gauls. 
CoviNus  (Ant.)  a  chariot  armed  with  scythes  and  hooks  in 

which  the  Rritons  and  Gauls  used  to  fight. 
Cou'lisse  (Mech.)  a  French  term  for  any  grooved  piece  of 

timber.     The  name  is  applied  to  the  sliding  scenes  in  a 

playhouse,  and  to  the   pieces  of  wood   which  hold  the 

floodgates  of  a  sluice. 
CouLVRENiEii     (ArchaoL)    the    French    appellation     of    a 

militia-man  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Cou  MARINE   (Bot.)  the  fragrant  volatile   principle  of  the 

Tonkabeen. 

COUNTERMURE  (Mil.)    See  CoNTRAMURE,    Vol.  I. 

Cou'puREs  (Mil.)  cuts  made  in  attacked  works,  in  order  to 
defend  tliein  inch  by  inch  ;  or  on  the  glacis,  to  facilitate 
sallies. 

CouRsiER  (Hydr.)  the  canal  in  a  water-mill,  or  other  hy- 
draulic machine,  through  which  the  water  rushes  to  put 
the  wheel  in  motion. 

Coi'vREFACE,  or  CovERFACE  (For.)  Coehorn  and  some  other 
engineers,  mean  the  counterguard  by  this  term  ;  Mon- 
talembert  uses  it  for  a  complete  second  line  of  investment. 

Cou'zERANiTE  (Mill.)  a  mineral,  in  rectangular  prisms, 
found  in  limestone,  in  the  defiles  of  Saleix. 

CraMoscopy  {Plii/s.)  the  original  name  of  the  science 
which  is  now  called  Phrenology. 

Cre'mbala  (Ant.)  a  musical  instrument  of  the  ancients 
resembling  castanets. 

Crava'tes  (Mi!.)  a  name  of  the  Croatian  cavalry. 

Crepitus  (Med.)  a  puff  or  little  noise  ;  generally  used  to 
express  the  symptoms  of  air  being  collected  in  the  cel- 
lular membranes. 

Criciitonite  (Mill.)  a  mineral  found  in  Dauphine.  It  is 
in  very  small  acute  rhomboid  crystals. 

Critiio'mancy  (Ant.)  a  species  of  divination,  by  examin- 
ing the  dough  or  cakes  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  meal 
strewed  over  the  victims. 

Croco'nic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  a  gas,  which 
is  evolved  when  potassium  is  prepared  from  calcined 
tartar. 

Chore  (Com.)  an  Indian  term  for  twelve  millions. 

Cross-stone.   (Min.)  Harmotome,  or  pyramidal  zeolite. 

Cro'ton  Eeeuthe'ria.  (Med.)  Cascarilla  bark. 

Cryo'phorus  (Phy.)  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  to  show  the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low 
temperatures,  and  the  production  of  cold.  Its  name 
means  frost-bearer,  or  carrier  of  cold. 

Cube-ore  (Min.)  an  arseniate  of  iron,  found  in  Cornwall 
and  France. 

Cudbear  (Com.)  a  species  of  Archil  used  in  dying. 

Cui'ssars  (Archa>o(.)  plates  or  scales  of  beaten  iron,  with 
which  the  thighs  used  to  be  protected. 

Cu'lvert  (Hi/dr.)  an  arched  drain  for  the  passage  of  water 
under  roads  and  canals. 

Cu'mueostratus,  or  TwAiycLoun  (Mcteo.)  a  cloud  more 
dense  than  cumulus;  and  having  frequently  several  large 
masses  of  clouds  rising  from  a  common  base,  which  base 
is  generally  of  a  flat  form. 

Cu  MULis,  or  Stackencloud  (Meteo.y  a  cloud  which  has-  a 
flattened  base  and  cumulated  irregularly  hemispherical 
superstructure. 

CusEFORNE  (Mar.)  a  long,  narrow,  undecked  boat,  with 
many  oai's,  which  the  Japanese  use  in  whale  fishing. 

CuTCHERY  (Laiv)  a  Hindostanee  court  of  justice. 

Cutwater  (Mar.)  the  sharp  part  of  the  head  of  a  ship 
below  the  beak. 

Cya'nic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  cyanate  of 
potash,  and  also  from  cyanate  of  silver. 


Cy'anides  (Chem.)   the  compounds  formed   by   cyanocren 

with  the  different  chemical  bodies. 
Cyano'meter  (Phy.)  an  instrument,  invented  by  Saussure, 

for  ascertaining  the  intensity  of  the  blueness  of  the  sky. 
Cy'mophane  (Mm.)  the  chrysoberyl. 
Cynopho'ntis  (Ajit.)  a  festival   at  Argos,  in  the  dog  days, 

during  which  all  the  dogs  that  were  met  with  were  killed. 
Ct'stic  Oxide  {Med.)  an  animal  product,  which  constitutes 

the  variety  of  calculus  called  the  cystic. 
Cy'tisin  (Chem.)  a  poisonous  substance  extracted  from  the 

seeds  of  the  cytisus  laburnum. 
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Da'hline  (Chem.)  a  vegetable  substance  obtained  from  the 

bulbs  of  the  dahlia. 
Dai'dia  (Ant.)  an  Athenian  solemnity  which  took  its  name 

from  the  torches  that  were  lighted  during  three  days. 
Dais  (Archi.)  a  work  of  architecture  and  sculpture  to  cover 

an  altar,  throne,  &c.  ;  also  a  canopy  of  cloth  or  tapestry. 
Dam,  or  Daum  (Com.)  an  Indian  copper  coin,  the  '25th  part 

of  a  pisa,  or,  according  to  some,  the  40th  part  of  a  rupee. 
Da'ma  (Mar.)  a  resinous  substance  with  which  the  bottoms 

of  ships  are  payed  in  India. 
Da'os  (Mar.)  a  decked  boat, of  about  50  or  60  tons  burthen, 

used  in  the  Comora  islands. 
Daphno'mancy     (Ant.)    divination     by    throwing    laurel 

branches   into   the    fire ;   the   crackling   of   them    was    a 

favourable  omen. 
Da'psiles  Coro'n.e   (Ant.)  a  kind   of  crowns  or  garlands 

worn  by  the  Roman  women,  which  served  as  a  veil. 
Datura   (Chem.)  a  supposed  vegetable  alkali  from  datura 

stramonium. 
Deckle    (Mech.)   a  square  frame   which  determines   the 

size  of  the  sheet  in  paper-making. 
Deda'lia  (Ant.)  festivals  celebrated  in  Bceotia,  in  memory 

of  the  return  of  the  Plata;ans. 
Deipnopho'ria   (Ant.)  a  festival  instituted  by  Theseus,  on 

his  return  from  Crete. 
Delft,  or  Delf  (Com.)  a  kind  of  coarse  porcelain,  which 

was  made  at  Delft,  in  Holland. 
D ELLIS,  or  De'hlis  (Mil.)  volunteers  in  the  Turkish  army, 

remarkable  for  their  daring  courage. 
De'lphinic  Acid   (Chem.)   an  acid  extracted   from  the    oil 

of  the  dolphin. 
Delphi'nia  (Chem.)  a  vegetable  alkali,  from  the  seeds  of  the 

Delphi?iium  staphysagrta. 
De'mi-lance  (Mil.)  a  light  lance  or  spear. 
De'mi-lune  (Fort.)  a  work  placed  before  the   curtain  to 

cover  it.     It  has  two  faces. 
De'ndrites,  Dendri'tical  (Chem.)  a  term  applied  to  those 

crystallizations  of  salts  and  other   bodies  that  assume  a 

ramified  appearance. 
Dendropho'ria   (Ant.)  sacrifices   in   honour  of  Bacchus, 

Cybele,  and  Sylvanus,  in  which  a  pine  was  carried. 
Devi's   (Mil.)  a  French   term  for  the  detailed  drawing  of 

fortifications,   entrenchments,   and    the    plans   of  certain 

edifices. 
Devil  (Mech.)  a  machine  for  cutting  rags  to  pieces  to  make 

paper. 
De'vonshirinc,   or  Denshiring  (Agr.)  the  old  name  of 

paring  and  burning  land. 
Deu'terocano'nical  (Bibl.)  a  name  given  to  certain  books 

of  Scripture,  which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 

rest. 
Deutero'sis   (Ant.)  the  Greek  name  given  by  the  Jews  to 

their  Mischna,  or  second  law. 
Deuto'xide   (Chem.)   a  compound  containing  two   propor- 
tions of  oxygen, 
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Dewa'n  {Cits.)  the  head  officer  of  finance  and  revenue  in 
Ilindostan  ;   also  the  prime  minister. 

Di;Ete't^  (Ant.)  arbitrators  at  Athens,  of  which  there 
were  two  sorts,  the  cleroti,  or  public,  and  the  dialecterii, 
or  private. 

Dia'lia  {AnI.)  sacrifices  performed  by  the  flamen  dialis. 

DiALiTHA  (Ant.)  tlie  elegant  ornaments  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  composed  of  germs  and  gold;  they  were  also 
called  lithocoUa. 

Di'allage  (Mill.)  the  verde  di  Corsica  duro  of  artists,  is 
a  species  of  the  genus  Schiller  spar. 

Di'aspore  (Min.)  a  rare  mineral,  composed  of  alumina, 
water,  and  iron. 

Diatkre'sis  {Med.)  a  perforation  or  aperture. 

Dies  jMa'rchi^  (Archcpo.)  a  day  of  meeting  of  the  English 
and  Scots,  on  the  marches,  held  annually  to  settle  differ- 
ences. 

Differe'ntial  Thermo'meter  (Pncum.)  a  very  delicate 
thermometer,  invented  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

Dima'cha;rus  (Ant.)  a  gladiator  who  combated  armed  with 
two  swords  or  daggers. 

Dina'r  (Com.)  a  Persian  word,  signifying  sometimes  all 
kinds  of  gold  coins,  and  at  other  times  a  small  imaginary 
specie. 

Ding  (Com.)  a  general  name  for  all  weights  at  Siam. 

Di'nga  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  bark  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast, 
with  one  mast  and  sail. 

Di'opside  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  oblique  edged  augite. 

Di'optase  (Min.)  emerald  copper  ore. 

Di'orama  (Arts)  an  exhibition  of  two  pictures  of  landscapes 
or  buildings,  in  which  the  optical  decejition  is  so  strong  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  really  looking  on  the  objects. 

Di'ppiNG  (Min.)  the  breaking  off  or  interruption  of  the  veins 
of  ore  in  mining. 

Di'pyre  (Min.)  a  mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime. 

Disarm  (Man.)  to  disarm  the  lips  of  a  iiorse,  is  to  keep  them 
out  above  the  bars,  when  they  are  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
bars,  and  prevent  the  true  pressure  or  apjmi  of  the 
mouth. 

Discifo'rmis  (Anat.)  resembling  in  shape  a  dish  or  quoit 
It  is  applied  to  the  knee  pan. 

Disco'iDEs  (Anat.)  resembling  in  shape  a  dish  or  quoit.  It 
is  applied  to  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye. 

Disdiapa'son  (Mus.)  acompound  concord,  in  the  quadruple 
ratio  of  4  to  1  or  8  to  2.  Disdiapason  Diapcnte,  a  concord 
in  a  sextuple  ratio,  of  1  to  6.  Disdiapasoii  Diatesseron, 
acompound  concord  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  3.  Dis- 
diapason Ditone,  a  compound  consonance  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  to  2. — Disdiapason  Semiditone,  a  compound 
concord  in  the  proportion  of  34  to  25. 

DisTiuBu'rioN  (Typo.)  taking  a  form  of  types  asunder, 
separating  the  letters,  and  returning  them  to  their  proper 
boxes. 

Diva'n  (Cms.)  a  council  chamber,  or  court,  in  the  eastern 
nations.  It  is  also  used  for  a  hall,  and  an  apartment  to 
receive  company. 

Diurna'lis  (Latv)  sometimes  written  diuturna,  signifies  as 
much  land  as  can  be  ploughed  in  a  day  by  an  ox. 

Doi'i.EY  (Com.)  a  coarse  woollen  stufi",  so  named  from  its 
first  maker.  It  is  also  the  name  of  small  square  folded 
cloths,  placed  on  dinner  tables  with  the  wine  glasses. 

Do'eerite  (Min.)  a  French  term  for  volcanic  masses  com- 
posed of  distinct  grains,  and  containing,  besides  felspar, 
much  pyroxene,  &c. 

Do'miti;  (Min.)  a  wiiitc  mineral,  supposed  to  be  decom- 
posed felspar. 

Donatio  Mo'rtis  Cau'sa  (Law)  u.  death-!)ed  dispoiiitionof 
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property,  by  delivering  to  another  the  possession  of  any 
personal  goods,  to  keep  in  case  of  the  giver's  decease. 

Do'ndane  (Archteo.)  a  machine  which  was  used  to  cast 
stones. 

Done  sur  (Law)  grant  and  render,  a  double  fine,  com- 
prising the  fine  sur  cognizance  de  droit  comme  ceo,  and  the 
fine  sur  concessit,  which  may  be  used  to  create  particular 
limitations  of  estates. 

Dra'cine  (Cliem.)  a  substance  obtained  from  a  solution  of 
dragon's  blood  in  alcohol. 

Dra'co  Mitiga'tus  (Chem.)  calomel. 

Dra'conine  (Chem.)  a  species  of  sub-acid  obtained  from 
dragon's  blood. 

Drag  (Mas.)  a  thin  plate  of  steel  indented  on  the  edge, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  used  in  soft  stone  which  has  no 
grit,  for  finishing  the  surface. 

Dragi'ng  (Carp.)  a  depression  or  lowering  of  the  door,  so 
as  to  make  it  rub  on  the  floor. 

Draw  Bore  Pins  (Carp.)  two  iron  pins  with  wooden  handles, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  shoulders  of  tenons  against 
the  abutments  on  the  cheeks  of  the  mortises,  so  as  to  make 
a  close  joint. 

Drosometer  (Phys.)  an  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity 
of  dew  which  gathers  on  the  surface  of  a  body  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  open  air  during  the  night. 

Dubbing  (Mech.)  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  which  is  used 
by  curriers. 

Durbar  (Cus.)  a  court  or  place  in  which  an  Indian  sove- 
reign or  viceroy  gives  audience. 

E 

EAGi.nwoon  (Com.)  a  beautiful  wood,  brought  from  Asia, 
which  is  chiefly  used  by  turners  for  the  finer  articles. 

E'brilladi;  (Man.)  a  check  which  the  horseman  gives  by  a 
jerk  of  one  rein,  when  the  horse  refuses  to  return.  It 
dirt'ers  from  saccade,  in  the  latter  being  given  with  both 
reins. 

Eca'vassade  (Maji.)  a  jerk  given  with  the  cavesson. 

EcDu'siA  (Ant.)  a  Cretan  festival  in  honour  of  Latona. 

Echi'llon  (Alar.)  a  name  which  the  Levant  sailors  give  to 
a  black  cloud,  part  of  which  forms  a  water  spout. 

Ecui'ni  (Con.)  calcareous  petrifactions  of  the  sea-hedgehog. 

E'cHYSis  (Med.)  a  swooning  or  fainting. 

Eco'nomists  (Pot.)  a  sect  of  inquirers  into  the  best  means 
of  increasing  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  nations.  Ques- 
nay  was  its  founder. 

Ecou'te'  (.Man.)  a  term  for  a  pace  or  motion  of  a  horse, 
when  he  rides  well  upon  the  hand  and  heels,  is  compact 
on  his  haunches,  and  throws  to  neither  side. 

Ecou'tes.  (Mil.)  Small  galleries  in  front  of  the  glacis,  cor- 
responding with  a  gallery  parallel  to  the  covered  way, 
and  serving  to  annoy  the  enemy's  miners. 

E'dingtonite  (Min.)  a  new  mineral,  in  crystals,  resembling 
some  varieties  of  prehnite  and  felspar. 

EnuLCORANTiA.  (Mid.)  luliilcorants;  medicines  which  re- 
move acrimony  from  the  fluids. 

E'geran  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  pyramidal  garnet. 

Ei'sENRAiiM  (Mill.)  the  red  is  scaly  iron  ore  ;  the  brown  is 
scaly  manganese  ore. 

EiSETERiA  (Ant.)  a  festival  celebrateil  at  Athens  on  the 
day  when  the  magistrates  entered  upon  their  office. 

Ei.asmotiie'rium  (Zool.)  a  fossil  animal,  found  in  Siberia, 
of  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  ap|)earing  to  be  allied 
to  the  rhinoceros  and  horse. 

Electrical  Doubliji  (Elect.)  an  instrument  for  accumu- 
lating electricity,  invented  by  M.  Bennet. 

Ele'ctro-ma'gnetism  (Elect.)  the  science  which  relates  to 
combined  electricity  and  magnelism. 
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Ele'ctrophorus    {Elect.)    a    machine    consisting-    of  two 
plates,  one  of  which  is  a  resinous  electric,  and  the  other  a 
metallic  plate,  which  supplies  electricity  for  a  consider- 
able time. 
Electroscope  (Elect.)  a  name  of  the  electrometer. 
Ele'ctrum  {Metal.)  the  argentiferous  ore  of  gold. 
EtLAGic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  found  in  nut-galls. 
Eliqua'tion   {Metal.)  the  separating  a  more  from  a  less 

fusible  substance. 
Emascula'tus  {Med.)  iiaving  the  testicles  in  the  belly,  and 

not  fallen  into  the  scrotum. 
E  MBLEE  (Mil.)  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  covered 

way  and  outworks  of  a  fortress. 
E'mbolon  {Ant.)  an  ancient  military  disposition  of  troops, 

in  the  shape  of  a  salient  angle  on  the  centre. 
E'metin  (Med.)  i\\e  emetic  principle  of  ipecacuanha. 
Empa'ttement  {For.)  a  French  term  used  by  some  to  de- 
note the  same  with  talus. 
Empa'sting,  or  Impa'sting  (Arts)   a  term   in  painting,  for 

laying  on  of  colours  thick  and  bold. 
ENCHo'itiAr,  Characters  (Ant.)  the  letters  of  the  country  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  as  distinguished  from  hieroglyphics. 
Ende'llione.   {Min.)   Bournonite. 

Endo'smose  {Bot.)  a  word  formed  from  the  Greek,  signi- 
fying inward  impulse,  by  M.  Dutrochet,  to  express  the 
property  which  some  hollow  vegetable  and  animal  organs 
have,  of  expelling  a  contained  fluid,  and  imbibing  that 
which  surrounds  them. 
E.no'ptromancy  (Aiit.)  a  sort  of  divination  by  means  of  a 

pretended  magic  mirror. 
Entro'pium  (Med.)  a  disease  of  the  ej'c-lids,  from  the  eye- 
lashes and  eyelid  being  inverted  towards  the  eye-ball. 
Ephe'drus  (Ant.)  among  the  ancient  athletae,  was  he  who 

combated  against  the  last  conqueror. 
Epidau'ria  (Ant.)  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of  Escu- 

lapius. 
E'pidote.    {Min.)    Pistacite,  or  acanticone.     Its   principal 

constituents  are  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Epistho'tonos  (Med.)  a  species  of  tetanus,  in  which  the 

body  is  bent  forwards. 
E'pulum  (Ant.)  a  holy  least  prepared  for  the  gods,  in  which 

their  statues  were  laid  upon  beds,  and  served. 
Equity  of   Redemption  (Law)  the   right  which  a  mort- 
gagor has  of  his  redeeming  his  estate   upon  payment  of 
the  money  borrowed.     A  fraudulent  mortgagor  forfeits  it. 
Equivalents  (Chemical)  (C/ie»2.)  aterm  invented  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,   to    express   the   system  of  definite   ratios  in 
which  corpuscular  subjects  reciprocally  combine  ;  oxygen 
being  the  standard,  and  considered  as  unity. 
E'rinite  (Mill.)  a  native  arseniate  of  copper. 
Erio'meter  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  size 
of  the  fibres   of  wool  and  other  filamentous  substances, 
by  means  of  deflected  light. 
Eri'trogene  (Chem.)  an  animal  product  found  in  the  gall 

bladder  of  a  person  who  died  of  jaundice. 
E'rlamite   {Mill.)  a  new  Saxon  mineral,  the  chief  consti- 
tuent parts  of  which  are  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  oxide  of  iron. 
Esca'pement  (Horol.)  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  trans- 
mitting, at  equitlistant  intervals  of  time,  the  maintaining 
power  of  a  clock  or  watch  to  the  regulator. 
Esf  ope'tte  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  pike,  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
long,  formerly  used   by  the  carabineers.     It   is  also  the 
name  of  a  fire  arm  like  a  small  rifle  piece. 
Espo'nton  (Mil.)  the  French  name  for  a  sort  of  half  pike, 

formerly  carried  by  officers. 
Espri'ngal  (ArchiEo.)  a  machine  formerly  used  for  throw- 
ing large  darts. 


Essence,  Oriental  {Com.)  the  powdered  scales  of  the 
bleak,  with  which  artificial  pearls  are  made,  by  coating 
with  it  the  inside  of  a  hollow  glass  bead. 
E'ssEs  (Mil.)  in  the  artillery  train,  are  fixed  to  draught 
chains  made  in  the  form  of  an  S,  one  end  of  which  is 
fastened  to  the  chain,  and  the  other  hooks  to  the  horses' 
harness  or  to  a  staple.  They  are  likewise  used  to  lengthen 
and  piece  chains  together. 
Eta'pe  {Mil.)  the  allowance  of  provisions  and  forage  made 

to  the  soldiers  upon  march. 
Ete'rcillon  (Mil.)  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  placed  trans- 
versely or  horizontally  in  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  to  sus- 
tain the  earth  on  both  sides. 
Etho'logus  {Ant.)  an  actor  or  mimic,  who  could  repre- 
sent the  various  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  mind. 
Euchlo'rine  {Chem.)  protoxide  of  chlorine. 
Eu'clase  {Min.)  prismatic  emerald. 
Eu'dyalite  {Min.)  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  zirconia, 

lime,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese. 
Eu'kairite  (Min.)  a  new  mineral,  consisting  of  silver,  se- 
lenium, copper,  and  alumina. 
Eume'nideia   {Ant.)  an  annual   festival  in  honour  of  the 

Furies ;  only  free  and  virtuous  men  were  admitted. 
Evocato'ri^    EpisTOLyE   (Ant.)  letters   from   the    Roman 
emperors,   commanding  the   attendance   of  a  person,   or 
granting  him  licence  to  wait  on  them. 
Eu'pHONE  {Mils.)  a  musical  instrument,  invented  by  Chlad- 
ni,  in  which   tones  are  drawn  from  hemispherical  glass 
vessels,  by  rods  of  glass  made  to  vibrate. 
Eu'piioTiDE   {Min.)   a    mineral   composed   of  felspar   and 

diallage. 
Eusta'chian   Tube  {Anat.)  the  passage  by  which   air  is 

conveyed  from  the  fauces  to  the  tympanum. 
Ei'sta'chian    Valve    (Anat.)    a    memljranous    semilunar 
valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle  from  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 
Eu'thia  (Mas.)  one  of  the  parts  of  the  ancient  Melopoeia, 
im|)lying  a  succession  of  notes  proceeding  from  grave  to 
acute. 
Exacerba'tion  (Med.)  a  term  generally  applied  to  an  in- 
crease of  febrile  symptoms. 
Exanthema  {Med.)  an  eruption,  called  a  rash,  which  con- 
sists of  red  patches  on  the  skin,  variously  figured,  in  ge- 
neral confluent,  and  disposed   irregularly  over  the  body, 
leaving  interstices  of  a  natural  colour. 
E'xarch  {Ant.)  the  appellation  which  the  eastern  emperors 
gave  to  certain  officers  whom  they  sent  into   Italy,   as 
vicars,   or  rather   as   prefects.     The   exarch   resided   at 
Ravenna. 
E'xtispicium  {Ant.)  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  to 

obtain  presages  of  futurity. 
Exo'smose  (Bot.)  a  word  formed  from  the  Greek,  express- 
ing outward  impulse,  to  mark  the  opposite  quality  to 
endosmose.  The  action,  in  each  case,  takes  place  only 
when  the  fluids  are  of  different  gravities. 
ExvoTO  (Arckeeo.)  votive  tablets  and  representations,  hung 
up  in  churches,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  for  some  supposed 
cure.     The  practice  is  derived  from  the  pagans. 


Fabians,  Fa'bii  {Ant.)  priests  who  were  a  part  of  the 
Luperci.  They  formed  two  colleges,  the  Fabii  and  Quin- 
tilii ;  the  first  for  Romulus,  the  second  for  Remus. 

Facade  (Archi.)  sometimes  the  front  of  a  building,  and 
sometimes  any  side  opposite  to  the  eye. 

Fa'ulunite  (Mm.)  aspecies  of  octahedral  corundum. 

Fanfare  (Mil.)  a  French  term  for  a  kind  of  military  air  or 
flourish,  either  performed  by  trumpets,  or  other  instru- 
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menu  in  imitation  of  them,  but  usually  by  two  trumpets 
accompanied  by  a  kettle  drum. 

Fang  {Metal.)  a  trunk  or  case  of  wood,  to  convey  fresh  air 
into  a  mine ;  also  a  shelter  to  screen  the  miners  from 
wind  or  dropping'  of  water. 

Fascination  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  witchcraft,  supposed  to  act 
by  the  influence  of  the  eye  or  tongue.  The  god  Fascinus 
was  believed  to  prevent  it. 

Fasci'nery  (^Eiigi.)  wattled  wood,  or  hedge-work  for 
groins,  to  retain  the  pebbles  or  beach,  and  break  the 
waves. 

Fa'stermans,  or  Fasting  Men  {Archaeo.)  men  of  repute 
and  substance  ;  or  rather  pledges,  sureties,  or  bondsmen, 
who,  according  to  the  Saxon  policy,  were  fast  bound  to 
answer  for  each  other's  peaceable  behaviour. 

Fat-lute  {Chetn.)  a  doughy  compound  of  linseed  oil  and 
pipe-clay,  for  luting. 

Felting  {Mech.)  the  process  of  forming  the  fur,  hair,  or 
wool  of  animals  into  a  species  of  cloth,  without  spinning 
or  weaving. 

Fere'trum  (Ant.)  the  bier  which  the  Romans  used  for 
carrying  out  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  the  nearest  male 
relations  were  the  bearers.  It  also  signified  the  hand- 
barrow  on  which  vases,  &c.  were  carried  at  triumphs. 

Fe'tstein.   (Min.)   Elaolite. 

FiATO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  term  equivalent  with  volta. 

Fi'bro-ca'rtilage  {Anat.)  a  tissue  of  the  animal  body, 
partaking  of  the  characters  both  of  ligament  and  car- 
tilage. 

FiGALE  {Mar.)  a  small  vessel  used  in  the  East  Indies,  na- 
vigated with  a  sail  and  oars. 

Fi'gure  Stone.     See  Bildstein. 

FiLLiNG-iN-riECEs  (Carp.)  short  timbers,  less  than  the  full 
length;  as  the  jack  rafters  of  a  roof,  the  puncheons,  or 
short  quarters  in  partitions,  between  braces  and  sills,  or 
head  pieces. 

Fio'rite.  (Min.)  Pearl  sinter,  a  volcanic  production,  chiefly 
silica  in  a  stalactical  form. 

Firman,  or  Phirmau'nd  (Com.)  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
passport  or  permit  granted  to  foreign  vessels,  to  trade 
within  the  dominion  of  the  granter. 

Flamme'um  (Ant.)  the  cap  of  the  flamens;  also  the  veil 
which  the  Roman  ladies  wore  on  their  nuptial  day. 

Fla'mmula  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  flag  terminating  in  a  point, 
which,  in  the  eastern  empire,  served  as  a  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish the  soldiers  of  the  various  companies,  &c.  It 
was  placed  sometimes  on  tiie  helmet,  and  at  other  times 
on  the  cuirass,  or  the  tip  of  the  pike. 

Fleecy  Hosiery  (Cum.)  cotton  pieces,  for  stockings,  shirts, 
&c.  coated  on  one  side  witii  wool. 

Floa'tstone  (Min.)  a  compound  of  silica  and  carbonate  of 
lime.     It  is  a  sub-species  of  the  indivisible  quartz. 

Floccila'tion  (Med.)  picking  the  bed  clothes;  a  dangerous 
symjilom  in  some  acute  diseases. 

Floetz  Rocks  (Min.)  mineral  formations  of  the  secondary 
kind,  lying  generally  in  horizontal  and  parallel  strata. 

Flocking.  (Metal.)  A  lode  of  ore  is  often  interrupted  in 
its  course,  and  moved  to  one  side,  by  the  crossing  of  a 
vein  of  eartii,  stone,  or  metallic  substance.  This  part  of 
the  lode  is  called  a  flooking, 

Flo'sculus  (Bot.)  a  little  (lower;  a  term  applied  to  the 
small  and  numerous  florets  of  a  compound  flower,  which 
are  all  sessile  on  a  common  undivided  receptacle,  and 
enclosed  in  one  contiguous  calyx  or  ])erianth. 

Flo's  Fe'rri  (Mm.)  a  radiated  species  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  of  colespar. 

Flu'ates  (Ckem.)  compounds  of  fluo-boric  acid  with  salifi- 
al)le  bases. 
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Fluouo'ric  .\cid  (Chcm.)  an  acid  obtained  from  fluorspar 
and  dry  boracic  acid. 

Fluorides  (C/icm.) compounds  of  fluorine  with  the  electro- 
positive elements. 

Fluoxanta'lic  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  derived  from  fluor 
spar  and  tantalum. 

Fluotita'nic  Acin  (CAem.)  an  acid  from  fluoric  and  titanic 
acid. 

Fonti'culus  (Med.)  an  issue,  or  artificial  ulcer,  kept  open 
by  means  of  a  pea,  to  promote  a  salutary  discharge. 

FoujDAR  (Mil.)  a  military  superintendant  or  commander 
in  Hindostan. 

Fracture  (Min.)  the  appearance  produced  on  the  surface 
by  breaking  ort'  with  a  hammer  a  piece  of  mineral. 

Fra'mea  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  javelin  used  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and  afterwards  by  the  Franks. 

Franci'sijue  (Arcliceo.)  a  name  which  the  Spaniards  of  the 
sixth  century  gave  to  the  war  double  hatchet  of  the 
Franks. 

Fra'ngipane  (Cuok.)  almonds,  sugar,  and  milk,  evaporated 
to  dryness. 

Fra'nklinite  (Min.)  a  mineral  resembling  oxidulous  iron. 

Fredum  (Law)  a  composition  which,  in  former  times,  a 
criminal  made  to  be  freed  from  prosecution;  and  of 
which  a  third  was  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

French  Berries  (Com.)  the  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  infec- 
torius,  used  to  dye  yellow. 

Frie'sland  Green  (Chem.)  an  ammoniaco-muriate  of  cop- 
per, called  also  Brunswick  green. 

Frisru'tter  (Mil.)  an  iron  instrument  to  block  up  a  haven 
or  river.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  large  cheval 
de  frise. 

Fritt  (Mech.)  the  calcined  materials  of  which  glass  is  made. 

Fro'wey  (Carp.)  a  carpenter's  term,  to  signify  that  timber 
is  evenly  tempered  all  the  way,  and  works  evenly  with- 
out splitting  or  tearing. 

Fulgura'tors  (Ant.)  Etruscan  diviners,  who  explained 
why  the  thunder  had  struck  a  spot,  and  pretended  to  be 
able  to  avert  the  bolt. 

Fu'lminic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  a  solution  of 
silver  in  nitric  acid. 

Fu'ngates  (Chem.)  saline  compounds  of  fungic  acid. 

Fu'ngic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  from  various  species  ot 
mushroom. 

Fu'ngin   (Chem.)  the  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms. 

Furfura'ceous  (Med.)  a  term  applied  to  the  branlike  sub- 
stance which  urine  sometimes  deposits. 

Fursu'ng,  or  Parasaga'ng  (Geog.)  a  measure  which,  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  is  about  four  miles. 

Fu'scite  (Min.)  a  mineral  from  Norway,  of  a  greyish  or 
greenish  black,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms. 

G 

Gara're  (Mar.)  a  French  term  for  a  transport  vessel,  whicii 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons'  burthen  ;  and 
also  of  a  kind  of  i)arge  employed  in  coasting,  and  loading 
and  unloading  mercliantmen. 

Ga'dhro  {Min.)  the  name  whicli  Italian  artists  give  to 
Euphotide. 

{;  a'buronit  (MJH.)  scapolite. 

(;.\'noLiNiTL  (Min.)  a  mineral,  of  which  the  chief  consti- 
tuents are  silica,  yttria,  and  oxides  of  cerium  and  iron. 

Ga'iinite  (jV«n.)  autonialite,  or  octohedral  corundum. 

(Jala'ctiA  (Med.)  an  excess  or  overflowing  of  the  milk. 

Ga'lbulus  (Bot.)  the  nut  of  the  cypress  tree;  but  applied 
bv  Ga;rtner  to  a  globular  spurious  l)erry,  with  three  or 
more  seeds  formed  l)y  the  coalescing  of  a  few  scales  of 
a  fertile  catkin  become  succulent. 
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G. A  LION"  (Mar.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  French  ships  of 

war  having'  three  or  four  decks. 
Gall  of  Glass  (Mech.)  the  saline  suljstance   skimmed  oft' 

glass  while  in  fusion.     It  is  called  Sandiver. 
G.alli'tzixite  (Mill.)  Rutile.     An  ore  of  titanium. 
Galvette  (Mar.)  a  small  pirate  vessel,  used  by  the  Mah- 

rattas  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Ga'.mbeson,    or    Ga'mbeyson    (Arch(eo.)    likewise    called 

counter-point,  a  sort  of  quilted  doublet  worn  under  the 

cuirass,  to  make  it  sit  easy. 
Game'la  (Ant.)  a  nuptial  feast,  or  rather  sacrifice,  held  in 

Greek  families  a  day  before  marriage. 
Gamma  (Med.)  a  surgical  instrument  to  cauterize  a  hernia; 

so  called  from  resembling  the  Greek  letter. 
Gaxgue  (Mill.)  stones  which  fill  the  cavities  that  form  the 

veins  of  metals. 
Garde-cote,  or  Ga'rda-costa  (Mar.)  a  vessel  stationed 

on  the  coast  to  protect  it,  and  prevent  smuggling. 
Garnet  (Resinous)  (Min.)  Colophonite. 
Ga'r.n'et-blende,  or  Zinc-blende  (Min.)  a  sulphuret  of 

zinc. 
Garroti'llo  (Med.)  a  name  of  the  cynanche  maligna,  from 

its  sense  of  strangulation. 
Gay-Lu  ssiTE  (Mill.)  a  mineral,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid, 

soda,  lime,  alumina,  and  water. 
Ge'hlenite  (Mill.)  a  mineral  substance,  which  is  allied  to 

Vesuvian,  and  consists  of  lime,  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide 

of  iron. 
Gela'smus  [Med.)  the  Sardonic  laugh. 
Gelo'scop  V  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  divination  drawn  from  laughter, 

or  from  a  knowledge  of  a  person's  qualities  acquired  by 

knowing  his  manner  of  laughing. 
Gemma'cels  (BoI.)  a  term  applied  to  a  flower  stalk  which 

grows  out  of  a  leaf  bud,  as  in  Berberis  Vulgaris. 
Gen'ethlio'logy  (Astrol.)  the  same  as  astrology. 
Ge'ntianine  (Med.)  the  bitter  principle  of  gentian. 
Gerbe  (Pyrotech.)  a  sort  of  firework,  like  a  sheaf. 
Germe,   or  Djerme  (Mar.)   an  Egyptian  vessel  with  two 

masts,  of  which  the  mizen  is  very  short. 
Ghee    (Cook.)    the    Indian    name    of    butter    clarified    by 

boiling. 
Ginja'ls,  or  Ginga'ls  (Mil.)  a  large  Indian  musket,  used 

with  a  rest,  something  like  Marshal  Saxe's  amusette. 
Girandole  (Pyrotech.)  a  sort  of  firework,  consisting  of 

circles  ornamented  with  fusees. 
Gi  smondine  (Mm.)  Abrazite. 
Gla  ciES  MARi'iE  (Min.)  Mica. 
Glance  (Min.)  a  word  annexed  to  the  name  of  minerals 

which  have  a  metallic  or  pseudo-metallic  lustre. 
Glandulo'si's  (Anat.)  glandular  ;  having  the  appearance, 

structure,  or  function  of  a  gland. 
Glau'cic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  found  in  various  species  of 

the  dipsacus  and  scabiosa. 
Glau'colite  (Mill.)  a  mineral,   composed   of  silica,  alu- 
mina, potash,  and  lime. 
Gli'adine  (Chem.)  one  of  the  constituents  of  wheat. 
Gli  MMER  (Mill.)  a  name  of  micaceous  earths. 
Glir.\'rium  (Ant.)  a  place  in  Roman  farms  where  dormice 

and  similar  animals  were  bred. 
Globe  of  Compression  (Mil.)  a  highly  charged   mine,  to 

destroy  the  galleries  of  the  besieged.     It  was  invented 

by  Belidor. 
Glycerine  (Chem.)  the  sweet  principle  of  oils. 
Glyptics  (Arts)  the  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 
GLYPTOGRAPHi'  (Arts)  a  description  of  engraved  precious 

stones. 
GoDO  WN  (Com.)  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  word  gadong,  a 

warehouse. 


Goelette,  or  GoLETTA  (Mar.)  a  schooner,  a  small  vessel, 
of  from  30  to  100  tons,  with  two  inclined  masts.  They 
are  much  used  in  the  Antilles  and  North  America. 

Goitre  (Med.)  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
common  in  mountainous  districts. 

Go  LTscHUT  (Coin.)  a  sort  of  money,  or  rather  a  small 
ingot  of  gold,  which  serves  as  money  in  China.  The 
Japanese  goltschuts  are  of  silver. 

GoNGROXA  (iiled.)  the  cramp;  also  a  hard  round  tumour 
of  the  nervous  parts,  but  especially  of  the  neck. 

Goniometer  (Min.)  an  instrument  to  measure  the  angles 
of  crystals. 

GoNYALGiA  (Med.)  gout  in  the  knee. 

Gorgone'ia  (Ant.)  frightful  masks  worn  by  the  ancients, 
representing  furies  and  gorgons. 

GosAiN  (Cus.)  Hindoo  devotees,  called  also  sunyassies. 

Goulard's  Extract  (Med.)  a  saturated  solution  of  suba- 
cetate  of  lead. 

GoussE  (Mar.)  a  four-oared,  one-masted  Genoese  boat, 
sharp  at  both  ends. 

Gouty  Concretions  (Med.)  chalk  stones;  uric  acid  com- 
bined with  ammonia. 

Gramme  (Com.)  a  French  weight,  something  more  than 
half  a  drachm. 

Grab  (Mar.)  a  vessel  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast,  some- 
times with  two  masts,  and  sometimes  with  three.  They 
are  from  150  to  300  tons  burthen,  and  draw  but  little 
water. 

Gra'phic  Ore  (Min.)  an  ore  of  tellurium. 

Graphite  (Mm.)  plumbago,  or  black  lead  ;  there  are  two 
sub-species,  the  scaly  and  the  compact. 

Grashopper  (Chem.)  an  acid,  believed  to  be  a  modification 
of  the  acetic,  is  found  in  this  insect. 

Green  Earth  (Min.)  a  mineral,  known  as  mountain  green 
by  artists  in  water  colours,  consists  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron, 
magnesia,  potash,  and  water. 

Green  Stone  (Min.)  a  trap  formation  rock,  consisting  of 
hornebleiule  and  felspar. 

Green  Vitriol  (Chem.)  sulphate  of  iron. 

Greywa'cke  (Geol.)  a  mountain  formation,  consisting  ot 
two  rocks,  greywacke,  and  greywacke  slate,  alternating 
with  and  passing  into  each  other. 

Griba'ne  (Mar.)  the  name  of  a  small  two-masted  vessel, 
which  navigates  the  Channel  coast,  and  the  rivers  Somnie 
and  Seine.     They  are  from  40  to  60  tons  burthen. 

Gripho'menos  (Med.)  a  term  for  pains  which  surround  the 
body  at  the  loins. 

Gro'ssulaue  (Min.)  a  Siberian  and  Transylvanian  mine- 
ral, of  an  asparagus  green  colour. 

Grout  (3/a.<.)  mortar  with  more  water  than  usual,  so  as  to 
make  it  fluid  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  interstices  of 
bricks  and  stones. 

Gry'llus  (Ant.)  a  word  among  the  Romans  which  was 
equivalent  to  our  caricature. 

Guano  (i45rr.)  a  substance  found  in  some  of  the  small  is- 
lands of  the  South  Sea,  and  used  as  manure  in  Peru.  It 
is  the  dung  of  various  species  of  birds. 

Guara'nia  (Chem.)  a  vegetable  alkali  from  the  fruit  of 
the  paullinia  sorbus. 

Gua'stadours  (Mil.)  Turkish  pioneers,  generally  Armeni- 
ans and  Greeks. 

GuRHOFFiTE  (Min.)  Compact  Dolomite. 

Gurry  (Mil.)  the  name  given  in  Mysore  to  a  wall  flanked 
with  towers. 

Guttural  Arti.ry  (Anat.)  the  superior  thyroidea!  artery  ; 

the  first  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 
Gyle  Tun  (Com.}  the  vessel  in  which  wort  is  first  put  to  be 
fermented. 
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Gynxcoco'smi  (Ant.)  Athenian  magistrates  who  regulated 

the  dress  and  behaviour  of  the  women. 
Gyn.'eco'cracy  {Cus.)  supreme  government  by  females. 
Gyn-scomania  (Med.)  insanity  arising  from  love. 
Gy'Uomancy  (Ant.)  divination  by  walking  round,  or  in  a 

circle,  on  the  circumference  of  which  letters  are  traced. 

H. 
Habf.'na  (I\Ied.)  a  bandage  for  keeping  the  lips  of  a  wound 

together.     It  is  formed  like  a  bridle. 
Ha'cquet  Wa'gen  (JMil.)  a  Prussian  four-wheeled  waggon, 

to  convey  pontoons. 
HiEMATOMA  (Med.)  the  bleeding  fungus,  or  fungus  luema- 

tcedes,  sometimes  called  soft  cancer. 
Hallucina'tio  (Med.)  an  erroneous  imagination. 
Haloe'nnia  (Ant.)  Roman  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 

and  Ceres,  at  which  the  first   fruits  of  the  harvest  and 

vintage  were  offered. 
Ha'logene  (Clicm.)  a  term  denoting  bodies  which  form  salts 

with  metals.  The  salts  produced  are  Haloids. 
IIamesu'cken.  (Law)  See  Hcmesoke.v,  Vol.  ii. 
Hamo'sus  (Bot  )  hooked  ;  applied  to  the  bristly  pube.scence 

of  seeds  and  plants. 
Ha'mus  (Bot.)  a  hook  ;  a  species  of  pubescence  of  plants, 

formed  of  bristles  bent  at  their  points  into  a  hook. 
IIa KCARR AS  (C'/s.)  trusty   messengers  employed   to  carry 

letters  in  India  ;   commonly  Bramins. 
IIarmo'stes,  or  IIarmo'sta  (/!«;.)  Spartan  magistrates,  who 

superintended  the  building  of  citadels,  and  repairing  for- 
tifications. 
Ha'rmotome  (Mill.)  Cross  stone. 
Harpe  (Mil.)  the  French  name  of  a  drawbridge  anciently 

used,  which  resembled  a  harp. 
IIasa'er  Mena'rie  (Com.)  a  Persian  silver  coin,  worth  six 

and  eight  pence. 
Ha'tchitine  (Min.)  a  bituminous,  yellowish  matter  found 

in  iron  stone,  at  Myrthyr  Tydvil  iron-works. 
Hauberge'tum  (ArclicFo.)  the  same  with  hahherga,  or  ha- 

6(?r(/eo«,  both  of  which,  in  old  writers,  mean  a  coat  of  mail. 
IIau'bergier  (^rc/tffo.)  the  French  name  of  an  individual 

who  held  a  tenure  of  knight's  service.     He  was  called 
Jief  de   haubcrt,  and   had   the    privilege    of  carrying    a 

halbert. 
IIau'smannite  (Min.)  pyramidal  manganese  ore. 
Haut  (Cus.)  a  market  in  Bengal,  held  only  on  certain  days, 

and  resorted  to  by  petty  venders  and  traders. 
Hawke  (Mas.)   a  board   with  a  handle  projecting  perpen- 
dicular from  the  under  side   for  holding   the   plaster  in 

plastering. 
Hau'ynk    (Min.)    a   mineral   consisting   of  silica,   alumina, 

lime,  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and  iron. 
Ha'ytorite  (Min.)  rhomboidal  quartz,  containing  oxide  of 

iron. 
Heavy  Spar  (Min.)  Baryta.    There  are  four  species,  rhom- 
boidal, prismatic,  diprismatic,  and  axifrangible. 
He'denrergite  (Min.)  a  mineral,  whose  chief  constituents 

are,  silica,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  carbonic  acid. 
IlEi'nuQUE,  or  Heiduc  (Mil.)  a  French  term  for  an  Hunga- 
rian foot  soldier. 
Helia'stes  (A)it.)  Athenian  officers  or  magistrates,  of  whom 

there  were  five  hundred,  who  were  judges  in  civil  cases. 

Their  court  was  called  heliaa. 
He'lvine  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  dodecahedral  garnet,  of  a 

wax  yellow  colour. 
Hemi  Rosco'pi  (Ant.)  men  posted  upon  different  heights,  to 

watch  the  movements  of  a  hostile  army. 
Hepatosco'pia  (Ant.)  divination  by  inspecting  the  livers  of 

animals  ;  but  also  used  for  divination  by  entrails  in  general 
I) 


Hepatite  (Min.)  a  variety  of  lamellar  baryta,  with  a  small 

portion  of  sulphur. 
Hepthemi'.iieris  (Poet.)  a  verse  consisting  of  three  feet  and 

a  syllable,  that  is,  of  seven  half  feet. 
Hebba'rium  (Bot.)  called  also  Hortus  Siccus;  a   collection 

of  dried  or  preserved  plants. 
IIe'rderite  (Min.)  the  prismatic  fluor  haloide  of  Mohs. 
He'rschelite  (Min.)  a  crystallized  mineral  found  in  olivine, 

and  containing  silica,  alumina,  and  potash. 
Hete'posite  (Min.)  a  |)hosphate  of  iron  and  manganese. 
II EU  (Mar.)  a  small  French   coasting  vessel,  drawing  little 

water,  and  having  one  mast,  and  a  sprit  sail. 
IIeu'landite  (Min.)  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 

lime,  and  water.     It  is  crystallized,  and  of  a  white,  yellow, 

or  red  colour. 
HiERANOSOs  (Med.)  the  epilepsy. 
HiERo'scopY   (Ant.)  divination  by  considering  the  victims, 

and  observing  what  occurs  during  the  sacrifice. 
Hi'ppus   (Med.)  repeated  dilatation  and   constriction  of  the 

pupil  of  the  eye,  from  spasm  of  the  iris. 
Hips  (Carp.)  those  pieces  of  timber  which  are  placed  at  the 

corner  of  a  roof 
IIi'rcic  Acid  (Chcm.)  an  acid  obtained  from  a  peculiar  oil 

which  is  combined  with  stearine  and  oleine  in  goat  and 

sheep  fat. 
Hisi'ngerite  (Min.)  a  black  Swedish  mineral,   principally 

consisting  of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  alumina. 
Hi'spidus  (Bot.)  bristly;  applied  to  stems,  seeds,  &c.  of 

plants. 
Hock  (Com.)  a  Rhenish  wine  of  a  very  fine  flavour.     The 

Johannisberg  is  one  of  the  best  sorts. 
Hogging   (Mar.)   a   sinking   of  the   two   extremities   of  a 

vessel,  after  she    is  launched,   by  which  she   acquires  a 

convex  curvature  like  a  hog's  back. 
Hollow  Spar  (Min.)  Chriastolite. 
Ho'lwite  (Min.)  a  new  mineral,  crystallized  in  an  oblique 

four-sided   prism,  and  consisting  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron, 

carbonic  acid,  alumina,  silica,  and  water. 
Ho'neystone.  (Min.)  Mellite;  composed  of  alumina,  mel- 

litic  acid,  and  water. 
Ho'udeine  (Chem.)  a  substance  which  constitutes  one  half 

of  barley,  and  is  obtained  from  it  as  gluten  is  from  wheat. 
Horizonta'lis  (Bot.)  applied  to  leaves,  roots,  &c.   which 

spread  as  much  as  possible. 
Hornblende  (Min.)  asub-species  of  straight-edged  augite, 

of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  common,  hornblende 

slate,  and  basaltic. 
Horn  Silver.  (Chem.)  Chloride  of  silver. 
HoRNSTONE    (Min.)   a  sub-species   of   rhomboidal   quartz. 

having  three  varieties,  splintery,  conchoidal,  and  wood- 
stone. 
Ho'rner   (Mech.)  an  artificer  who  forms  various  utensils 

from  the  horns  of  cattle. 
Hot-pressing  (Mcch.)  the  rendering  woollen,  cotton,  and 

paper  smooth  and  glossy,  by  means  of  pressure  and  heat ; 

and  sometimes  by  pressure  alone,  called  cold  pressing. 
Hou'iii   (Mar.)  a  name  which  is  given  at  Dieppe  and  the 

neighbouring  ports  to  a  small  kind  of  fishing  vessel. 
IIouRK  (Mar.)   a  vessel  used   in  tlu;   North.      It  was  for- 
merly called  a  Howker,  and  sails  very  badly. 
Hu'mroldite  (Min.)  a  rare  mineral,  in  small  nearly  colour- 
less crystals,  found  in  trap  rocks  in  the  Tyrol. 
Ilv'^wrv.  (Min.)  a  reddish  brown  crystallized  mineral,  found 

at  Somnia,  near  Naples. 
Hi'MULiN  (Med.)  i\u:  narcotic  principle  of  the  hop. 
IIi''raulitk  (Min.)  a  new  mineral  from  Haut  Vieime,  com- 
posed of  iron,  manganese,  phosphoric  acid,  and  water. 
HuKKARU  (Cus.)  the  appellation  of  a  gazette  in  India. 
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Hyalosi'deuite  {Min.)  a  variety  of  chrysolite. 

Hydatosco  PiA  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of 
water. 

Hydra'gillite.  (Mill.)  Wavellite. 

HYnRO-cAKBON  {Min.)  a  combustible  mineral,  in  small 
crystals,  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Hy'dro-chlo'rates  (Chem.)  compounds  of  hydro-chloric 
or  muriatic  acid  with  salifiable  baser. 

HYnROFERRocYANATES  (^Chem.)  Salts  formed  by  ferro- 
cyanic  acid,  and  a  base.  They  are  also  called  ferro- 
cyanates. 

Hydropha'ne  {Min.)  a  variety  of  opal, which  becomes  trans- 
parent in  water. 

Hy'drosele'nic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  sele- 
niuret  of  iron  and  liquid  muriatic  acid. 

Hy'drosi'hcite  (Min.)  a  new  Silesian  mineral,  which  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  pure  silica  and  water. 

Hy'drotuio'nic  Acid  (Chem.)  sulphuratedjhydrogen. 

Hy'droxa'nthic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  mixing 
sulphuret  of  carbon  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  alkali, 
and  also  by  pouring  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  on  salt  of  potash. 

Hy'drurets  (Chem.)  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  metals. 

Hygie'ne  (Med.)  that  division  of  therapeutics  which  re- 
lates to  the  diet  and  non-naturals  of  the  sick. 

Hygroma  (Med.)  an  encysted  tumour,  containing  serum 
and  a  lymph-like  fluid,  and  sometimes  hydatids. 

Hymeno'des  (Med.)  an  old  term  for  urine  full  of  little  films 
and  pellicles,  and  also  for  menstrual  discharges,  when 
mixed  with  a  tough  viscid  phlegm. 

Hymno'des  (Aiit.)  those  who  sang  the  hymns  at  public  fes- 
tivals.    Those  who  composed  them  were  hymnographers. 

Hy^oscia'.ma  (Med.)  an  alkali  obtained  from  the  hi/osciamus 
7iiger,  or  henbane. 

Hypje'thros,  or  Hyp^'thrion  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  temple 
which  was  open  at  the  top,  and  had  rows  of  columns 
within  side,  forming  a  sort  of  peristyle. 

Hy'perstexe.   (Min.)    Labrador  schiller  spar. 

Hypero'xymuriates  (Chem.)  salts  now  called  Chlorates. 

Hypocra'teriformis  (Boi.) salver-shaped,  applied  to  leaves 
formed  like  those  of  the  Primula.' 

Hypocb'um  (Archi.)  a  name  which  ancient  architects  ap- 
plied to  all  parts  of  a  building  under  ground.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  gave  the  name  to  subterraneous  tombs. 

Hypoxi'trous  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  consisting  of  100 
azote  and  150  oxygen. 

Hyposulphu'ric  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  intermediate  be- 
tween the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids. 

Hypotheca'tio  (Com.)  the  pledging  or  pawning  of  a  ship 
for  necessaries. 

Hysteropto'sis  (Med.)  a  bearing  down  of  the  womb. 

I  &  J 

Jack-rafters   (Carp.)  those  short  rafters  which  meet  the 

hips. 
Jack-ribs  (Carp.)  those  short  ribs  which   meet  the  angle 

ribs,  as  in  groins,  domes,  &c. 
Jack-timber    (Carp.)   a    timber   shorter   than    the   whole 

length  of  other  pieces  in  the  same  range. 
Jagiiire  (Cant.)  an  assignment  of  the  government  share  of 

the  produce  of  a  portion  of  land  to  an  individual,  either 

personal,  or  for  the  support  of  a  public  establishment, 

particularly  of  a  military  nature. 
Jaghirda'r  (Crts.)  the  possessor  of  a  jaghire. 
Ja'mesonite  (Min.)  a  mineral  composed  chiefly  of  the  sul- 

phurets  of  lead  and  antimony. 
Janua'lia  (Ant.)  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome,  in  honour 

of  Janus,  on  the  first  of  the  new  year. 


Icespar  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  felspar. 

I'celand  Spar  (Mm.)  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime. 

Icuthyo'ma.ncy  (Ant.)  divination  by  observing  the  entrails 
of  fishes. 

Ichthyo'piithalmite.  (Min.)  Apophyllite,  or  fish  eye- 
stone. 

Ichthyosaurus  (ZooK)  an  extinct  animal,  of  which  fossil 
remains  of  three  species  have  been  found.  Its  name, 
which  signifies  fish-like  lacerta,  it  derives  from  its  blend- 
ing the  charactei-s  of  the  saurian  tribe  and  of  a  fish. 

IcONOLOGY  (Ant.)  the  interpretation  of  ancient  images, 
monuments,  and  emblems. 

Ideology  (Meta.)  the  doctrine  or  study  of  the  under- 
standing. 

Jewel  Blocks  (Mar.)  two  small  blocks,  suspended  at  the 
extremity  of  the  main  and  fore-top  sail  yards,  by  means 
of  an  eye-bolt. 

Jefferson iTE  (Min.)  a  new  mineral,  principally  composed 
of  silica,  lime,  protox.  of  manganese,  and  perox.  of  iron. 

Je'nite.  (Min.)   Lievrite. 

Jib  (Mar.)  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a  large  stay- 
sail extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit. 

JiB-BOOM  (Mar.)  a  boom  runout  from  the  extremity  of  the 
bowsprit,  serving  to  extend  the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and 
the  stay  of  the  fore-top  gallant  mast. 

Ji'cger  (Mar.)  a  machine,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  rope 
about  five  feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end,  and  a  sheave 
at  the  other,  to  hold  on  the  cable  when  it  is  heaved. 

Ji'gger-tackle  (Mar.)  a  light  small  tackle,  consisting  of  a 
single  and  double  block. 

[li'scus  (Med.)  madness  caused  by  love. 

Imme'rsus  (But.)  leaves  which  are  naturally  under  the 
water,  and  difl'er  from  those  which  naturally  float. 

Improvisato're  (Poet.)  a  poet  in  Italy,  who  pours  forth 
extemporaneous  verses  on  any  given  subject. 

Incaxta'tiox  (.4?!^)  words  and  ceremonies  used  by  magi- 
cians to  evoke  spirits. 

Incantation  (Med.)  a  mode  of  curing  diseases  by  charms. 

Incuses  (.V(/m(.s-.)  medals  which  have  the  same  impression 
on  both  sides,  on  the  one  side  raised,  on  the  other  the 
contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  workman  having  forgotten 
to  remove  one  medal  before  he  put  in  another. 

I'ndianite  (Min.)  the  gangue  of  corundam  from  the  Car- 
natic.     It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime. 

Indi'coeite  (Min.)  a  blue  variety  of  tourmaline. 

Indi'getes  (Ant.)  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  some  of 
their  gods.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  much  dis- 
puted. 

I'ndigoic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  indigo;  but 
differing  from  the  carbazotic  acid. 

Inequa'lis  (Bot.)  epithet  of  a  leaf  when  the  two  halves  are 
unequal  in  dimensions,  and  the  base  end  parallel. 

Inhumation  (Med.)  the  burying  a  patient  in  warm  or  me- 
dicated earth. 

I'nking-roller  (Typo.)  a  roller  for  distributing  the  ink  on 
the  types,  in  place  of  balls,  which  were  formerly  used. 

Intermezzo,  or  Interme'de  (Iheat.)  a  piece  of  njusic, 
dance,  or  short  dramatic  scene,  between  the  acts  of  a 
piece. 

Interno'dis  (Bot.)  applied  to  a  flower  stalk,  or  pedunculus, 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  intermediate  part  of  a  branch 
between  two  leaves. 

Intrafolia'ceous  (Bot.)  applied  to  stipulse,  which  are 
above  the  footstalk,  and  internal  with  respect  to  the  leaf. 

Invertebral  Animals  (Zool.)  animals  destitute  of  a  skull 
and  vertebral  column  for  the  protection  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow. 

I'nulin  Chem.)  a  starch-like  substance  extracted  from  the 
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root  of  the   Inula  Hellenium,  or  Elecampane. 

loDOUs  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  derived  from  a  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  iodine. 

lo'no-suLPHUiiic  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  formed  from  the 
sulphuric  and  iodic  acids. 

JoGiF.'s,  or  YoGEEs  (Cus.)   Hiudoo  devotees. 

Jo  BENT  Nails  (Carp.)  a  small  sort  of  nails,  commonly  used 
to  nail  thin  pieces  of  iron  to  wood. 

.lo'cGLE-PlECE  (.Carp.)  a  truss  post,  with  shoulders  and 
sockets  for  abutting  and  fixing  the  lower  ends  of  the 
struts. 

Joggled  Joints  (Mas.)  the  method  of  indenting  the  stones, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  one  from  being  pushed  away  from 
the  other  by  internal  force. 

Joi'xTRESs  (Law)  she  who  hath  an  estate  settled  on  her  by 
the  husband,  to  hold  during  her  life,  if  she  survive  iiim. 

F'oLiTE.  (Mill.)  Prisniato-rhoniboidal  quartz  of  Mohs,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of 
iron. 

I'renarch  (Ant.)  a  military  officer,  in  the  Greek  empire, 
who  was  appointed  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  provinces. 

Iritis  (Med.)  inflammation  of  the  iris. 

Iron-flint  (Min.)  a  compound  of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron, 
found  in  veins  in  iron-stone. 

Iron-sick.  (Mar.)  A  vessel  is  said  to  be  iron-sick,  when  her 
bolts  and  nails  are  so  eaten  with  rust  that  she  leaks. 

Isagu'ric  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  the  faba 
Sancti  Ignalii  and  nux  vomica. 

IsopYRE  (Min.)  a  mineral,  imbedded  in  granite,  and  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  the  peroxides  of  iron 
and  copper. 

Isothermal  Line  (Meteo.)  a  line  drawn  through,  and 
connecting,  the  various  parts  of  the.  globe  which  are  of 
equal  temperature. 

Ji'ffers  (Carp.)  stuff  of  about  four  or  five  inches  square, 
and  of  several  lengths. 

Jungle  (Ccoy.)  an  Indian  term  for  land  covered  with  forest 
trees,  thick  impenetrable  brushwood,  creeping  plants, 
and  coarse  rank  vegetation. 

Junk  {Mar.)  a  Chinese  ship;  from  the  Malay  word  Ajong. 
It  is  also  tlie  name  of  any  remnants  or  pieces  of  old 
cal)le,  which  are  usually  cut  into  portions,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  points,  mats,  gaskets,  &c. 

JussiEU,  BOTANICAL  System  of,  (Bot.)  For  some  years  the 
natural  system  of  JJernard  Jussieu  has  been  gaining  popu- 
larity, and  it  now  holds  at  least  a  divided  sway  with  the 
system  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  first  published,  in  1778,  by 
his  nephew,  Anthony  Laurence  de  Jussieu.  Since  that 
period  it  has  received  several  modifications,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  discovery  of 
new  species  of  plants.  The  following  is  the  latest  ar- 
rangement. I.  Vascular  or  Cotyledonious.  (Sys- 
tem furnished  with  cellular  tissue  and  tubular  vessels. 
Reproductive  organs  spermaceous.)  *  Dicotyledo- 
NF.ous,  or  Exogenous.  (Vessels  arranged  in  concentric 
layers,  of  whicli  the  youngest  are  exterior.  Cotyledons 
opposite  or  whorled.)  +  Complete.  Calyx  and  corolla, 
i)olh  present.  1.  1'olypetalous.  !j  Petals  hypognous. 
".  Carpclla  numerous,  or  stamens  opposite  the  petals. 
I.  Ranunculacea;.  1.  Clematideas.  2.  Anemonea^. 
3.  Ranunculea-.  4.  Ilelleboreaj.  5.  Peoniacea.  ii.  Dil- 
teniacea;.  ].  DelimeK.  2.  Magnoliea;.  iv.  Anonacea?. 
V.  Menispermacea!.  1 .  Lardizabale:c.  2.  MenispermeK. 
3.  Schizandreae.  vi.  Berberidea;.  vii.  Podophyllacea;. 
1.  I'odophyllcic.  2.  Ilydropeltidea;.  viii.  Nympha^acea-. 
1.  Nelundjonea;.  2.  Nymphieea;.  (i.  Carpella  solitary 
or  consolidated;  Placentas  parietal.  ix.  Papaveracea;. 
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X.  Fumariaceas.  xi.  Crucifera;.  1.  Arabideae.  2.  Alys- 
sineas.     3.  Thlaspideae.      4.  Euclidiea;.      5.  Anastaticea;. 

6.  Cakilineae.  7.  Sisymbrea;.  8.  Camelinea?.  9.  Le- 
])idinea?.  10.  Isatideai.  11.  Archoniea;.  12.  Brassiceae. 
13.  VellcEE.  14.  Psychineae.  15.  Zillea.'.  16.  Raphaneae. 
17.  Buniadeae.  18.  Eruearieae.  19.  Heliophileae.  20.  Su- 
bularieae.  21.  Brachycarpeae.  xii.Capparidea'.  l.Cleo- 
nieap.  2.  Cappareae.  xiii.  Resedeacete.  xiv.  Flacour- 
tianeae.  1.  Patrisieac.  2.  Flacourtiea;.  3.  Kiggelariea;. 
4.  ErythrospermecE.  xv.  Bixineae.  xvi.  Cistineae. 
xvii.  ViolariccE.  1.  Violeae.  2.  Alsodinea;.  3.  Sauvageae. 
xviii.  Droseracea;.  xix.  Polygaleic.  20.  Tremandrea!. 
xxi.  Pittosporea?.  .\xii.  Frankeniaceae.  y.  Ovary  solitary. 
Placenta  central.  xxiii.  Caryophylleae.  1.  Siieneai. 
2.  Alsinea:.  xxiv.  Lineae.  xxv.  Malvaceae,  xxvi.  Bytt- 
neriacea>.  1.  Sterculieae.  2.  Byttnerieae.  3.  Lasiope- 
taleac.  4.  Hermannieje.  5.  Dombyace».  6.  Walli- 
chiea;.  xxvii.  liliaceae.  xxviii.  Elaiocarpeas.  xxix.  Chle- 
nacea;.  x.xx.  Ternstromiaceae.  1.  Ternstriimiea'. 
2.  Frezierieae.  3.  Sauraveae.  4.  Laplacea;.  .5.  Gordo- 
nieae.  xxxi.  Camelliea;.  xxxii.  Olacineae.  xxxiii.  Au- 
rantiaceae.  xxxiv.  Hyperieinea>.  1.  Vismieae.  2.  Hype- 
riceae.  xxxv.  Guttifera;.  l.Clusieae.  2.  Garciniea;.  3.  Ca- 
lophylleas.  4.  Symphonieae.  xxxvi.  Marcgraaveaceac. 
1.  Marcgraaviea?.  2.  Noranteae.  xxxvii.  Hippocrateacea?. 
xxxviii.  Erythroxylea;.  xxxix.  Malpighiacea;.  I.  Mal- 
pighieae.  2.  Hiptagea;.  3.  Banisterieae.  xl.  Acerinea;. 
xli.  Hippocastaneae.  xlii.  RhizoboleaD.  xliii.  Sapindace». 
1.  Paullinieae.  2.  Sapindeae.  3.  Dodonaeaceie.  xliv.  Me- 
liacese.  1.  Melieae.  2.  Trichilieae.  3.  Cedreleae.  xlv.  Am- 
pelidejE.  1.  Viniferea;.  2.  Leeaceae.  xlvi.  Geraniacea;. 
xlvii.  Troj)eeoleae.  xlviii.  Balsamineae.  xlix.  Oxalideae. 
1.  Zygophylleae.  li.  Rutaceae.  1.  Diosmeae.  2.  Cuspa- 
rieae.  lii.  Coriariea;.  c.  Fruit  gymnobasic.  liii.  Sima- 
rubea?.  liv.  Ochnacea'.  §5.  Petals,  cither  separated  or 
united,  always  perigynous.  Iv.  Celastrineae.  1.  Staphy- 
lacea;.  2.  EuonymejE.  3.  Aquifuliacea;.  Ivi.  Rhamnex. 
Ivii.  Bruniaceae.  Iviii.  Samydas.  lix.  Homalineae.  Ix. 
Chailletiacea;.      Ixi.    Aquilarineae.      Ixii.    Terebintaceae. 

1 .  Cassuvieae.  2.  SuniachineiE.  3.  Spondiacea;.  4.  Bur- 
seracea;.  5.  Ainyridea?.  6.  Pteleaceae.  7.  Connaraceae. 
Ixiii.  Leguminoseae.  1.  .Sophoreas.  2.  Loteac.  3.  Hedy- 
sarea>.       4.    Vicieae.       5.   Phaseoleae.       6.  Dalbergiea. 

7.  Swartzieje.  8.  Mimoseae.  9.  Geoffreae.  10.  Cassiea;. 
11.     Dotariese.       Ixi  v.     Rosacea;.        1.    Chrysobalanea;. 

2.  Amygdaleaj.  3.  Spiracaeaceae.  4.  Neuradea;.  5.  Dry- 
adea;.  6.  Roseae.  7.  Pomacea;.  Ixv.  Salicariea;.  Ixvi. 
Tamariscinae.  Ixvii.  Melastomaceau.  Ixviii.  Myrtaceae. 
Ixix.  Combrelaceae.  Ixx.  Cucurbitacea-.  Ixxi.  Piissi- 
florea-.  Ixxii.  Loaseae.  Ixxiii.  Onagrareae.  Ixxiv.  Fi- 
coidete.  Ixxv.  Paronychia?.  Ixxvi.  Portulacea;.  Ixxvii. 
Cacteae.  Lxxviii.  Grossulaceae.  Ixxix.  Crassulacea?. 
Ixxx.  Saxifrageae  Ixxxi.  Cunoniacea?.  Ixxxii.  Umbel- 
lifereac.  1.  Hydrocotylineae.  2.  Beupleurineae.  3.  Pini- 
pinelleac.  4.  Smyrnieae.  5.  Caucaiineae.  6.  Scandici- 
nea!.  7.  Amminea;.  8.  Selineae.  Ixxxiii.  Araliaeeae. 
Ixxxiv.  Caprifoliacea-.  Ixxxv.  Loranthea;.  Ixxxvi.  Hama- 
melideae.  Ixxxvii.  Rubiaceai.  Ixxxviii.  Operculariae. 
Ixxxix.  Valerianeae.  xc.  Dlpsaceae.  xci.  Calycerea'. 
xcii.  Compositeae.  1.  Lactuceae.  2.  Carlinea;.  3.  Cen- 
taurieae.  4.  Carduineae.  5.  Echinopsese.  6.  Arcto- 
tideae.  7.  Calendulea;.  8.  Tagetineac.  9.  Hclianthea,-. 
10.  Ambrosiea;.  1 1.  Anthemidoae.  12.  Inulea;.  13.  As- 
tereap.  14. Senecioneae.  15.  Nassauvieac.  16.  Mutisie;r. 
17.  Tussilaginea;.  18.  Adenostylea;.  19.  Eupatoriea;. 
20.  Vernoniea;.  xciii.  Campanulace».  xciv.  Lobeliaceje. 
xcv.  Gesnerieae.  xcvi.  Vaccinieae.  xcvii.  Ericeae. 
xcviii.   Monotropeae.     ^5^  Petals  combined  in  an  hypogy- 
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nous  corolla,  xcix.  Myrsineae.  c.  Sapoteae.  ci.  Ebe- 
naceae.  cii.  Oleinea;.  ciii.  Jasmineae.  civ.  Strychneas. 
cv.  Apocyneae.  cvi.  Gentianeae.  cvii.  Big-noniatece. 
cviii.  Sesameae.  cix.  Poleinoniaceae.  ex.  Convolvulacea;. 
cxi.  Boragineae.  cxii.  HydrophylleEe.  cxiii.  Cordiaceaj. 
cxiv.  Solaneae.  cxv.  Scrophularinese.  1.  Antirrhineae. 
2.  Rhinanthaceae.  3.  Melampyracece.  cxvi.  Myopori- 
neae.  cxvii.  Pedaliiieas.  cxviii.  Labiates,  cxix.  Ver- 
benaceae.  cxx.  Acanlhaceas.  cxxi.  Leritibulareae.  cxxii. 
Priinulaceae.  cxxiii.  Globularineae.  ff  Incomplete. 
Calyx  and  corolla  confounded.  cxxiv.  Plunibagineae. 
cxxv.  Plantagineae.  cxxvi.  Nyctagineas.  cxxvii.  Ama- 
rantaceae.  cxxviii.  Chenopodeae.  cxxix.  Begoniaceae. 
cxxx.  Polygoneae.  cxxxi.  Laurineae.  cxxxii.  Myristi- 
ceae.  cxxxiii.  Proteaceae.  cxxxiv.  Pena^acea;.  cxxxv. 
Thymelea:.  cxxxvi.  Santalaceae.  cxxxvii.  Elaeagnete. 
cxxxviii.  Aristolocliiae.  cxxxix.  Euphorbiaceee.  cxl.  Ca- 
lycantheee.  cxli.  Monimieae.  cxlii.  Urticeee.  cxliii. 
Piperaceae.  cxliv.  Chlorantheas.  cxlv.  Amentacese. 
1.  Ulmaceee.  2.  Salicinese.  cxlvi.  Casuarinese.  cxivii. 
Coniferae.  **Monocotyledoneous  or  Endogenous — 
(vessels  disposed  in  parcels,  of  which  the  youngest  are  in 
the  centre.  Cotyledons  solitary,  or  alternate,  or  absent.) — 
+  Phxnogamous.  Fructification  visible  or  regular. 
cxlviii.  Cycadeae.  cxlix.  Hydrocharideas.  cl.  Alisniaceas. 
cli.  Orchideas.  1.  Neottieae.  2.  Arethuseae.  3.  Gastro- 
dieae.  4.  Ophrydeae.  5.  Vandeae.  6.  Epidendrea;. 
7.  MalaxidecE.  8.  Cypripedieas.  clii.  Scitaminea;. 
cliii.  Marantese.  cliv.  Bromelias.  civ.  Irideae.  clvi. 
Hypoxidece.  clvii.  Haemodoraceae.  clviii.  Amaryllideas. 
clix.  Hemerocallideae.  clx.  Liliaceae.  clxi.  Melanthaceae. 
:;lxii.  Dioscoreae.  clxiii.  SniilaceaB.  clxiv.  Asphodeleae. 
clxv.  Junceae.  clxvi.  Butomeae.  clxvii.  Restiaceas. 
clxviii.  Eriocaulea;.  clxix.  CommelineaB.  clxx.  Ponte- 
dereas.  clxxi.  Palmas.  clxxii.  Pandaneae.  clxxiii.  Aroi- 
deae.  clxxiv.  Typhinete.  clxxv.  Fluviales.  clxxvi.  Jun- 
caginese.  clxxvii.  Pistiaceae.  clxxviii.  Cyperaceee. 
1.  Cypereae.  2.  Scirpeae.  3.  SclerinetB.  4.  Caricineae. 
clxxix.  Gramineae.  1.  Paniceae.  2.  Stipaceae.  3.  Agros- 
lidesE.  4.  Bromese.  5.  Chlorideae.  6.  Cereales.  7.  Sac- 
charineee.  8.  Oryzeae.  9.  Bambusaceae.  ++  Crypto- 
GAMOUS.  Fructification  unknown  or  irregular.  clxxx. 
Filices.  1.  Polypodiaceas.  2.  Osmundaceae.  3.  Ophiog- 
losseae.  clxxxi.  Equiselaceae.  clxxxii.  Lycopodineae. 
clxxxiii.  Marsileaceae.  II.  Cellular,  or  AcoTVLEno- 
Nous.  (System  composed  of  cellular  tissue  without  tubu- 
lar vessels.)  Reproductive  organs  geniniaceous.  clxx.xiv. 
Musci.  clxxxv.  Hepatica;.  clxxxvi.  Algae.  I.  Diato- 
meaB.  2.  Nostochineai.  3.  Confervoideae.  4.  Ulvaceae. 
5.  Florideae.  6.  Fucoideae.  clxxxviii.  Lichenes.  1.  Idio- 
thalami.  2.  Coenothalami.  3.  Homothalami.  4.  Atha- 
lami.  5.  Pseudo-lichenes.  clxxxviii.  Fungi.  1.  Hyme- 
nomycetes.  2.  Gasteromycetes.  3.  Hyphomycetes. 
4.  Coniomycetes. 
Juxtangi'na   (Med.)  a  disease  resembling  a  quinsy. 


Kalei'dophone  (Phys.)  an  instrument  to  exhibit  to  the  eye 

tiie  figures  formed  by  vibrating  bodies. 
Kalei'doscope    (Opt.)   an   instrument,    invented    by     Dr. 

Brewster,  which  by  a  particular  arrangement  of  mirrors, 

presents  to   the   eye  symmetrical  combinations  of  images 

remarkable  for  their  variety  and  beauty. 
Ka'ngan  (Corn.)  a  piece  of  coarse  China  cloth,  thinly  wove, 

nineteen  inches  broad,  and  six  yards  long  ;  worth  about 

2s.  6d. 
Ka'rpholite   (Min.)  a  yellow   mineral,  in   thin   prismatic 

concretions. 


Karphosi'derite  (Min.)  a  straw-yellow  coloured  mineral, 
much  resembling  iron  sinter. 

Ka'rri-me'srae  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  lance  or  javelin,  used  by 
the  Asiatic  Turks. 

Ka'rstenite  (Min.)  primitive  gypsum,  or  anhydrite. 

Ke'dria-terrestris  (Min.)  Barbadoes  tar. 

Ke'ffekil  (Min.)  a  white  or  yellow  stone,  of  a  soapy  feel, 
of  which  the  large  Turkey  pipes  are  made.  It  is  com- 
posed of  magnesia  and  silex. 

Ke'lleck  (Mar.)  a  rude  sort  of  conveyance  on  the  Tio-ris 
and  Euphrates,  consisting  of  an  inflated  skin  fastened  to  a 
clumsy  rafl. 

Kera'te  (Min.)  the  third  mineral  order  of  Mohs. 

Kerauno'scopy  (Ant.)  divination  by  observing  thunder. 

KiiETRi,  or  Csha'trya  (Cus.)  the  second  or  military  caste 
of  the  Hindoos. 

Ki'llinite  (Min.)  a  light  green  mineral,  principally  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Kio'sK  (Cus.)  a  sort  of  open  pavilion,  open  on  all  sides,  in 
a  Turkish  garden. 

Kle'bschiefer  (Min.)  Adhesive  slate. 

Klino'meter,  or  Clinometer  (Geol.)  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  inclination  of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  azi- 
muth in  which  that  inclination  lies. 

Kne'belite  (Min.)  a  grey  mineral,  spotted  with  dirty  white, 
red,  or  brown,  and  composed  of  silica  and  the  protoxides 
of  iron  and  manganese. 

KoFF  (Mar.)  a  Dutch  two  masted  coasting  vessel,  used  In 
the  north  sea. 

Ko'llyrite  (Min.)  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  alumine, 
and  water,  which  occurs  in  Hungarian  porphyry. 

KoNiGiNE  (Min.)  a  mineral,  supposed  to  be  a  sub-sulphate 
of  copper.     It  forms  emerald  or  blackish  green  crystals. 

Kou'pholite  (Min.)  a  variety  of  prehnite. 

Krame'ric  Acid  (Ckem.)  a  supposed  acid  in  the  root  of 
the  Krameria  Trinndria. 

Kru'ska   (Com.)  a  Russian  liquid  measure  of  93'  inches. 

KuRTCui  (Mil.)  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  about  18,000  in 
number,  consisting  of  nobility. 

Ku'pFER-NiCKEL  (Min.)  the  sulphuret  of  nickel. 


La'bdanum  (Med.)  a  resin  of  a  species  of  cistus. 

La'brador-stone  (Min.)  a  species  of  prismatic  felspar. 

Lacti'fuga  (Med.)  a  medicine  or  other  means  which  dispel 
milk. 

Lalla'tio  (Gram.)  called  by  the  Greeks  lambdacismus,  that 
species  of  faulty  pronunciation  in  which  the  I  is  rendered 
unduly  liquid,  or  substituted  for  an  r. 

Lampa'domancy  (Ant.)  divination  by  observing  the  form, 
colour,  and  various  motions  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

Lampadopho'ria  (Ant.)  festivals  during  which  the  Greeks 
lighted  lamps  in  honour  of  Minerva,  Vulcan,  and  Prome- 
theus ;  to  whom  they  held  themselves  indebted  for  lamps, 
oil,  and  fire  from  heaven. 

La'na  (Bot.)  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  species  of  long  hairy 
pubescence,  consisting  of  white,  long,  and  somewhat  crisp 
hair,  like  wool. 

Lanche  (Mar.)  a  small  vessel  with  two  masts,  and  two 
square  sails,  which  draws  but  little  water,  and  is  used  in 
South  America. 

La'nspessade  or  A'nspessade  (Mil.)  a  lance-corporal :  a 
soldier  that  does  duty  as  a  corporal. 

Lansquenet  (Archteo.)  the  French  name  of  the  German 
mercenaries  employed  in  his  infantry  by  Charles  vii. 

La'nteas  (Mar.)  a  vessel  used  by  the  English  and  Portu- 
guese at  Macao  and  the  vicinity. 
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I<A.NTI0NE,  or  La'tione  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  Chinese  galley,  with 

many  oars,  employed  on  the  coast. 
Latialite  {Mill.)  Haiiyne. 

Latuo'bite  {Mm.)  a  pale  pink  mineral  of  Labrador. 
Latten,  or   La'ttin   (Mech.)  iron  plates  tinned  over,   of 

which  kettles,  canisters,  &c.,  are  made. 
La'tten-brass  (Mech.)  plates  of  milled  brass  reduced  to 

ditferent  thicknesses,  according-  to  the  intended  use. 
Latti  Mo  (Mech.)  a  fine  white   glass,  made  of  crystal  flint, 

calcined  tin,  and  prepared  manganes. 
Lavipe'dium  (Med.)  a  bath  for  the  feet. 
Laxa'tor  (Aitat.)  a  name  of  those  muscles  which   are  in- 
tended to  relax  the  parts  into  which  they  are  inserted. 
Lv'xus   (Bot.)  lax  or  diffused;   applied    in   opposition   to 

rectus  and  strictus,  as  in  the  stem  of  the  Biinias  Cakile. 
Le'ctulus   Lucubrato'rius    (Ant.)  the   bed  on  which  the 

Romans  reclined  when  they  read  or  wrote. 
Lee'lite  (3Ii/t)  a  red  siliceous  stone, shining  and  translucent 

as  horn,  chiefly  silica  and  alumina. 
Le'gumine  (Chem.)  a  starch.like  principle  from  peas. 
Lemba'rii  (A7it.)  Roman  soldiers  who  did  duty  on  board 

of  ships. 
I^e'me  {Med.)  a  constant  winking  of  the  eyes. 
Lenticular  (Med.)  a  surgical  instrument  for  removing  the 

jagged  particles  of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perfora- 
tion made  in  the  cranium  by  the  trephine. 
Lenzinite  (Mill.)  an  aluminous  and  siliceous  mineral,  of 

which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  opaline  and  argillaceous. 
I^eonti'asis    (Med.)   a  species  of  leprosy  resembling  the 

elephantiasis. 
Le'sciie  (Ant.)  edifices  in  each  Grecian  city,  to  which  the 

inhabitants  resorted  to  walk  about  and  converse. 
LEucELE'cTRUiM  (Mill.)  white  amber. 

IjEu'cine  (Chem.)  a  substance  obtained   from  flesh  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 
Leu'ttrite  (Min.)  a  Saxon   mineral,  seemingly  analogous 

to  Domite. 
I-e'wing  (Metal.)  the  sifting  of  ores  in  waters,  to  separate 

the  finer  parts. 
Lewis  (Mech.)  an  instrument,  composed  of  three  wedges 

of  iron,  for  raising  large  stones. 
r.ExiPiiARMiCA  (Med.)  medicines  which  resist  or  neutralize 

poison. 
Lexipy'reta  (Med.)  febrifuge  medicines. 
I.he'rzolite  (Min.)  Coccolite  mixed  with  serpentine. 
Lias  Limestone  (Min.)  an  argillo-ferruginous  species,  en- 
closing ammonites  and  sea  shells. 
Liberia    (Ant.)    a  Roman  feast,  held  on  the  day  on  which 

the  children  laid  aside  their  juvenile  habits,  and  assumed 

the  robe  denominated  toya  liberia. 
Li'cHiER  (Mar.)  a  small  Dutch  transport  vessel. 
Li'cHNiTES  (Min.)  the  ancient  name  of  Parian  marble. 
LiEVRiTE    (Mm.)  a  mineral   composed  of  silica,    alumina, 

lime,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
LicNEUs  (Hot.)  woody;    applied  to  pods,  barks,  &c.,  of  a 

hard  membraneous  or  woody  texture. 
Iji'curite   (Min.)  a  mineral  which  is  superior  in  colour, 

hardness,  and  transparency  to  the  chrysolite. 
Li'r.ALiTE  (Min.)  the  mineral  Lepidolite. 
IjIngui.a'tus  (Bot.)  tongue-shaped  ;  applied  to  a  leaf  of  a 

thick,  oblong,  blunt  figure,  generally  cartilaginous  at  the 

edges. 
Liijuefa'ction   (Chem.)  a   term  synonymous   with  fusion, 

deliquescence,  solution. 
Li'thia  (Chem.)  a  new  alkali;  found  in  a  Swedish  mineral 

called  Petalite. 
Litiio'graphy  (Arts)  the  art  of  engraving  on  stone. 
Litiio'tkity  (Med.)  the  operation  of  breaking  a  calculus 
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by  means  of  an  instrument  introduced  into  the  bladder. 

Lixiviation  (Chem.)  washing  out  saline  parts  from  the 
fixed  residues  of  bodies. 

Lo'boite  (Min.)  a  magnesian  idocrase. 

Lo'gography  {Print.)  a  method  of  printing  with  types  cast 
in  syllables  instead  of  letters. 

Loo'ties  (Mil.)  a  body  of  irregular  horsemen,  who  plunder 
the  country  in  Lidla. 

Lopiii'oDON  (Zoul.)  a  newly  discovered  genus  of  extinct 
animals,  allied  to  the  tapir,  of  which  twelve  species  have 
been  ascertained  by  Cuvier. 

Luce'res  (Ant.)  a  corps  of  cavalry,  composed  of  Roman 
knights,  and  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Romulus  and 
Tatius. 

Luci'meter  {Opt.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  light  emitted  by  different  bodies. 

Lug-sail  (Mar.)  a  square  sail,  hoisted  occasionally  on  the 
mast  of  a  boat  or  small  vessel,  upon  a  yard  which  hangs 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  mast. 

Lumber  (Com.)  a  term  used  in  the  American  trade,  for 
stowage  wood,  and  small  timbers,  as  spars,  joists,  shingles, 
hoops,  staves,  anchor  stocks,  handspikes,  &c. 

Lune'ttons  (Fort.)  small  lunettes. 

LuNT  (Mil.)  a  match  cord  to  fire  great  guns  with. 

Lu'puLiN  (Med.)  a  substance  contained  in  the  brilliant  yellow 
grains  on  the  flower  of  the  hop. 

Lustring  (Com.)  a  species  of  light  shining  silk. 

Lt'chnomancy  (Ant.)  divination  by  inspecting  the  flame  of 
a  lamp. 

Ltra'tus  (Bot.)  lyre-shaped  ;  a  leaf  bears  this  epithet  when 
it  is  cut  into  transverse  segments,  generally  longer  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  which  is  rounded. 

Lycopo'dium.  (Bot.)  Club-moss. 

Lyri'sta  (Ant.)  a  musician  who  played  on  the  lyre  without 
accompanying  it  with  his  voice. 

Lysigyi'a  (Med.)  the  relaxation  of  limbs. 

M 

Maca'damiztng  (Mech.)  forming  roads  with  stones  broken 
to  a  certain  size,  according  to  the  system  of  Mr.  INLicadam. 

Machicolation  (Archceu.)  a'  parapet  resting  on  corbeils, 
over  the  gateway  of  a  castle,  between  which  were  open- 
ings to  throw  melted  lead,  hot  water,  and  stones,  upon 
assailants. 

Maclu'ueite.  {Min.)  Brucite. 

Macrophysoce'phalus  (Med.)  one  who  has  a  head  un- 
usually long  and  large. 

Macula'tus  (Bot.)  spotted;  applied  to  stems,  petals,  &c. 
as  the  stem  of  the  common  hemlock. 

Macu'ta  (Com.)  a  money  of  account  used  on  the  Guinea 
coast.  It  is  equal  in  value  to  2,000  shells  called  cowries 
or  zimbis. 

Magne'site  (Min.)  a  mineral,  found  in  serpentine  rocks, 
and  consisting  of  magnesia  and  water. 

Magopiio'nia  (Ant.)  the  name  of  a  festival  held  by  the  an- 
cient Persians,  in  memory  of  the  slaughter  and  expulsion 
of  the  Magians. 

Mala  in  sk  (Law)  acts  which  in  themselves  are  wicked 
and  unlawful,  as  murder,  theft,  &c. 

Mala  PROinniTA  (Law)  offences  which  primarily  have  no 
moral  guill,  but  are  rendered  criminal  by  law. 

Malaba'r  Guns  (Mil.)  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  formed 
of  long  bars  joined  together,  which  are  made  in  the 
Malabar  territory. 

Malaria  (Med.)  an  endemic  intermittent  in  Italy- 

Mai.ia'smus  (Med.)  breeding  vermin  on  the  skin,  as  the 
louse,  tick,  <S:c. 

M  am  MOTH   (Zool.)   a  name  originally  given  to  one  of  the 
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large  species  of  extinct  animals:   it   is  now   called   the 
Mastodon. 
Mancmineei.    (Com.)   a  West   Indian   tree,   the   wood  of 
which   is   of  a  beautiful  grain,  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 
The  fruit,  and  the  tree  itself,  is  poisonous. 
Mando'i.a,    or   Mandoli'ne    (Miis.)    a   small    instrument, 
formed  like  a  violin,  with  four  strings,  and  a  fretted  neck, 
which  is  played  with  a  quill  instead  of  a  bow. 
Maxdo'he  (Mus.)  a  small  lute  or  guitar,  with  four  strings; 
sometimes  played  with  the  finger,  and  sometimes  with  a 
quill. 
Mangane'sic  Acid  (C/iew.)  an  acid  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation  of  manganesate  of  potash  with  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid. 
Ma'nganite  (Mm.)  an  ore  of  manganese. 
Mani'lle,  or  Meni'lle   (Com.)   a  large  brass  ring,  like  a 
bracelet,  with  which  the  negroes  deck  their  arms  and 
legs. 
Mani'pulus  (Med)  a  handful. 

Manning  (Falc.)  the  rendering  of  a  hawk  tame  and  tract- 
able. 
Manticuo  RA  (Ant.)  a  fabulous  animal  of  the  ancients,  re- 
presented with  a  bestial  body  and  a  human  head. 
Ma'nnite  {Chem.)  the  purgative  principle  of  manna.     It  is 
in  crystals,   and  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hy- 
drogen. 
Mani'bali'sta  (Archceo.)  the  ancient  name  of  the  crossbow. 
Marco'kes  (Med.)  universal  emaciation;  the  first  order  of 

Cullen's  class  Cachexice. 
Mareca  nite  (Mill.)  Obsidian  in  pea-like  grains. 
Ma'rgarite  (Min.)  a  Tyrolese  mineral,  like  silvery  mica. 
Ma'rie-sa'lope   (Mar.)   the  French  name  of  a  vessel  em- 
ployed to  carry  away  the  silt  and  mud  which  has  been 
raised  from  a  harbour.     It  has  two  square  receptacles, 
with  trap-doors  to  empty  the  contents. 
Ma'rmor  Meta'llicum  (Min.)  native  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Ma'rsiliame,  or  Ma'rsillane  (Mar.)  an  ancient  Venetian 
vessel,  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  gulph,  which 
sometimes  carried  four  masts. 
Marte'llo-tower  (Fort.)  a  round  tower,  about  forty  feet 
high,  with  one  gun,  mounted  en  barbette,  for  the  defence 
of  a  pass  or  of  the  sea-coast. 
Martinet  (Mil.)  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  trifling  matters, 

who  gives  needless  trouble  to  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

Martinet   (Archceo.)   an   enormous  hammer,  which   was 

formerly  used  for  forcing  open  gates  and  other  military 

purposes. 

Maschara'da  (Mus.)  the  Italian  term  for  music  composed 

for  the  gestures  of  pantomimes  and  grotesque  characters. 

Massoo'las  (Mar.)  the  slightly  constructed  boats  which  are 

used  on  the  Coromandal  coast. 
Mastodon  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  extinct  multungular  animals 
of  enormous  size,  of  which  there  are  six  species,  though 
only  two  have  been  accurately  described.     The  remains 
are  found  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  Siberia. 
Mastody'nia  (Med.)  phlegmon  of  the  breasts  of  women. 
Mechano'graphy  (Arts)  the  art  of  imitating  paintings  by 
mechanical  means.     It    has   been   practised    with  some 
success  by  Booth  in  England,  and  Boeninger  in  France. 
Meco'nic  Acid  (Chem.)  a  constituent  part  of  opium. 
Megalo'nyx  (Zool.)  an  e.xtinct  species  of  animal,  resem- 
bling the  megatharium,  but  not  larger  than  the  ox.     It 
appears  to  have  been  herbivorous. 
Megalosau'rus  (Zool.)  an  extinct  animal,  of  gigantic  size, 
of  the  lizard  species.     It  must  have  been  40   feet  long, 
and  8  feet  high.     Its  remains  are  found  in  England. 
Megathe'rium  (Zool.)  an  extinct  animal  of  the  sloth  order. 
It  was  nearly  five  yards  long,  and  two  and  a  half  high, 


and  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  massive  and  clumsy 

of  the  animal  kind.      Its  remains   are    found  in   South 

America. 

Melasma  (Med.)  a  disease  that  often  attacks  the  tibia  of 

aged   persons;   it  is  in  the  form  of  a  livid  black  spot, 

which  degenerates  into  a  very  foul  ulcer  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mela'ssic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  in  melasses. 

Mena'chanite  (Min.)  a   mineral,  composed  of  oxides  of 

iron,  titanium,  and  manganese,  with  silica. 
Mesne  Profits  (Law)  the  actual  value  or  rent  which  ought 
to  have   been  paid  by  a  person  who  has  been  ejected 
from  a  wrongfully  held  property,  and  which  is  recover- 
able by  action  of  trespass. 
Me'solyte.  (Mi?i.)  Needlestone. 
Me'sotype.  (Min.)  Prismatic  zeolite. 

Mete'orolite,  or  Meteoric  Stones  (Meteo.)  compounds 

of  earthy  and  metallic  matters,  which  fall  from  the  clouds. 

They   are   also   called   aeroliths.     Chromium   is   always 

found  in  them,  and  nickel  almost  in  all  instances. 

Meteoro'mancy  (Ant.)  divination  by  meteors,  particularly 

by  thunder  and  lightning. 
Me'tre  (Com.)  a  French  measure  equal  to  a  fraction  more 

than  39  English  inches. 
Mia'scite  (Mm.)  a  columnar  variety  of  bitterspar  blended 

with  asbestos. 
Microco'smic   Salt  (Chem.)   a  triple  salt  obtained  from 
urine,  or  from  equal  parts  of  the  phosphates  of  soda  and 
ammonia.     It  is  used  in  blow-pipe  assays. 
Mie'mite  (Min.)  two  sub-species  of  Dolomite,  the  granular 

and  the  prismatic. 
Mimallo'nes  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  Bacchantes,  be- 
cause  they  wore  horns  when  they  celebrated  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus. 
Mi'nimum    (Med.)  a  minim;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  fluid 

drachm. 
Mirage    (Meteo.)    an  optical    illusion    in    sandy    deserts, 

which  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  water. 
Mirmillo'nes  (Ant.)  gladiators  who  bore  the  figure  of  a 
fish  on  their  helmets ;   they   were  often  opposed   to   the 
Retiarii. 
Mi'sRAK  (Mil.)  a  Turkish  sabre. 

Mi'sTico   (Mar.)  a  small  vessel,  of  about  eighty  tons  bur- 
then, used  in  Spain  and  the  Levant. 
Mi'tchels   (Mas.)  Purbeck  stones,  from  fifteen  inches  to 

two  feet  square,  squared  and  hewn  ready  for  paving. 
Mo'cHA-sTONE  (Min.)  translucent  calcedony,  marked  with 

lines  like  vegetable  filaments. 
MoGGio  (Com.)  an  Italian  measure  of  corn,  equal  to  4053 

cubic  inches  English. 
Moh's  System.  (Min.)  Professor  Mohs  arranges  minerals 
into  three  classes  ;  of  which  the  first  contains  four  orders, 
Gas,  Water,  Acid, and  Salt;  the  second  has  thirteen  orders, 
Haloide,  Baryta,  Kerate,  Malachite,  Mica,  Spar,  Gem, 
Ore,  Metal,  Pyrites,  Glance,  Blende,  and  Sulphur  ;   and 
the  third  has  two  orders,  Resin  and  Coal.     Each  order  is 
divided  into  genera. 
MoiREE  Meta'llique  (Mech.)  a  plumose  appearance  pro- 
duced on  heated  tin  plate  by  a  mixture  of  nitric   and 
muriatic  acid. 
Moly'bdous  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  from  molybdenum,  con- 
taining a  smaller  portion  of  oxygen  than  the  molybdic. 
MoNEY-scRiVENER  (Com.)  One  who  is  a  dealer  in  money, 
receiving  other  men's  monies  or  estates  into  his  trust  or 
custody. 
Mo'nomachy  (Ant.)  a  single  combat. 
Montma'rtrite   (Min.)  a   mineral   composed   of  sulphate 

and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
Moo'nstone  (Min.)  a  variety  of  adularia. 
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Mordant  (C/iem.)  the  substance  which  fixes  tho  colouring 
matter  on  the  stutT  in  dyeing. 

Morphia  (Med.)  a  vegetable  alkali,  which  is  the  narcotic 
principle  of  opium.     It  is  also  called  morphine. 

MoROXlTE  (Mill.)  a  blue  green  Apatite. 

Mosasau'rus  (Zool.)  an  extinct  species  of  lizard,  which  was 
eight  yards  long.  Its  remains  were  found  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Bavaria. 

MuTiiERWATER  (C/iem.)  the  water  which  remains  after  the 
salts  have  been  crystallized  from  sea-water. 

Mountain  .Soap  (Min.)  a  substance  used  in  crayon  paint- 
ing.     It  is  found  in  trap  rocks  in  the  isle  of  Sky. 

Mou'ntain  Tallow  (Mm.)  a  mineral  which  has  the  colour 
and  feel  of  tallow,  but  does  not  combine  with  alkalis. 

Mu'cic  Acid  (Chem.)  was  originally  called  saccholactic. 

Mu'darinf.  {Chem.)  a  new  vegetable  principle  obtained 
from  the  Mudar  or  Mudhar  root  by  maceration  in  al- 
cohol. 

Mule  (Mcch.)  a  machine  used  in  cotton  spinning;  so  called 
from  its  uniting  the  action  of  roller  and  spindle. 

Mule'tte  {Mar.)  a  clumsy  kind  of  flat-bottomed  fishing 
vessel,  used  by  the  Portuguese. 

Mu'llion  {Carp.)  the  large  bars  or  divisions  of  windows. 

Mu'ller,  or  Mu'llar  (Mech.)  a  stone  flat  at  the  bottom, 
and  round  at  the  top,  which  is  used  for  grinding  colours 
and  other  articles  on  a  marble  slab. 

Mu'ntins,  or  Mo'ntants  {Carp.)  the  vertical  pieces  of  the 
frame  of  a  door  between  the  stiles. 

Ml'rais  (Com.)  a  measure  for  rice  and  corn,  used  at  Goa, 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  contains  25  paras,  each  para 
weighing  22  Spanish  pounds. 

Mu'RciiisoNiTE  (Min.)  a  mineral  resembling  sun-stone,  and 
consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash. 

MuRiACiTE  (Min.)   Gypsum. 

Muria'tic-oxy'genized  Acid.  (Chem.)  Muriatic  acid  coin- 
I)ined  with  a  very  large  portion  of  oxygen. 

Murica'lcite.   (Min.)   Rhombspar. 

Murica'tus  (Bot.)  sharp  pointed  ;  applied  to  seeds,  as  those 
of  the  ranunculus  parvijlorus. 

Mr'nTiiERERS  (Mar.)  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  made  to 
ln;id  at  the  breech,  which  are  used  to  clear  the  decks 
when  an  enemy  has  boarded. 

Mu'ssiTE.  (Min.)   Diopside. 

Mu'ticus  (Bot.)  beardless;  applied  to  the  arista  or  awn  of 
plants. 

Mvosi'ris  (Med.)  inflammation  of  a  muscle. 

My'ricin  (Chem.)  the  substance  which  remains  after  the 
digestion  of  wax  with  alcohol. 

My'stacocues  (Ant.)  a  name  of  the  ministers  who  per- 
formed a  principal  part  in  celebrating  the  Mysteries. 

N 

Na'dab  (Cms.)  the  sovereign  pontiff  or  high  priest  of  the 
Persians,  equivalent  to  the  mufti  of  the  Turks. 

Na'dLEstein  (Min.)  Rutile. 

Xa'piithaline  (Chirn.)  a  solid  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  of 
a  greyish  white  colour,  which,  during  the  rectification  of 
coal  gas  petroleum,  is  found  incrusting  the  pipes. 

Na'rcotine  (Chem.)  one  of  the  elements  of  opium. 

Nance'ic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  which  is  contained  in  many 
asicescent  vegetable  substances. 

Nau'ticus  (Anat.)  a  muscle,  called  also  tibialis  posticus. 

Ne'cromite  (Mm.)  a  disagreeable-smelling  mineral,  found 
in  lime  stone  at  Baltimore. 

NrF.'DLE  Ore  (Min.)   acicular  bismuth  glance. 

Needle  Ze'olite  (7l/i».)  a  mineral  coni])osed  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, lime,  and  water. 

Nexa,  or  Nje'na  (Anl.)  a  kind  of  funeral  song,  sung  to 
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the  music  of  flutes,  at  the  obsequies  of  the  dead.     It  was 

originally  the  name  of  a  song,  sung  by  nurses,  to  lull  chil- 
dren to  sleep. 
Ne'pheline  (Min.)   rhomboidal  felspar. 
NEPHELOi'DEs(Me(i.)  au  epithet  applied  to  urine  whencloudy. 
Ne'uium    Tincto'rium   (Bot.)   a  tree  in  Hindostan,   which 

affords  indigo. 
Nete  (Mus.)  the  fourth  string,  or  highest  note  of  each  tetra- 

chord  in  the  ancient  Greek  music. 
Neuralgia  (Med.)  a  pain  in  a  nerve. 
Neu'ris   (Ant.)  a  species  of  marble  much  used  by  Roman 

statuaries.     It  was  of  a  dusky  or  blueish  white,  variegated 

with   fine  and  slender  veins  of  black.     It  was  also  called 

Etaphronesrun  and  Proconncsium. 
Nicotine    {Chem.)    a  peculiar   principle   extracted    from 

tobacco. 
Nictita'tio  (Med.)  twinkling  or  winking  of  the  eyes. 
NiDULANS  (Bot.)  Nidulate  ;  applied  to  seeds  of  fruits  which 

are  embedded  on  the  surface,  like  those  of  strawberries. 
Nie'llo  (Arts)  a  species  of  damasking  by  filling  up,  with  a 

metallic  composition,  a  design  engraved  on  hard  wood  or 

metal. 
NiGRiNE  (Min.)   an  ore  of  Titanium. 
Nilo'meter  (Hydr.)  an  instrument  by  which  the  height  of 

the  inundation  of  the  Nile  is  measured. 
Ni'mbus,  or  Rain  Cloud  (Meteo.)  the  Nimbus  is  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  and  fall  of  clouds  in  rain. 
P'fi'sus  Formativus  (Med.)  a  creative  or  formative  effort. 
NiTiDUs  (Bot.)  polished,  smooth,  shining,  applied  to  stems, 

&c.  in  botany. 
Ni'tric  Oxy'genized  Acid  (Chem.)  nitric  acid  with  a  large 

proportion  of  oxygen. 
Ni'tro-leu'cic  Acid  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  and 

leucine. 
Ni'tko-sa'ccharic  Acid    (Chem.)    an  acid  obtained   from 

heating  sugar  of  gelatin  with  nitric  acid. 
Nitrous  O'xide  (Chem.)  the  proto.\ide  of  azote.    It  is  also 

called  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  gaseous  oxide  of  azote,  and 

laughing  gas. 
Nizam  (Cm.)  a  title  which  was  bestowed  by  the   Great 

Mogul  on  the  governor  of  a  province. 
NoDosus  (Bot.)  knotty,  nodose;   an  epithet  applied  to   the 

form  of  the  seed  vessel  of  the    Cucurbita  metopepa. 
No'mancy  (Ant.)  the  art  of  divining  the  destiny  of  a  person 

by  means  of  the  letters  which  compose  his  name. 
Noti'tia  (Ant.)  a  book  that  gives  an  account  of  a  particular 

country  or  city  ;   as  the  Notitia  Imperii  Komani,   Notttia 

Roma:  Antiqua",  &c. 
Nova'culite  (Min.)  whetslate. 
Novi'cii,  or  NoviTii  (Ant.)  in  the  Roman  armies,  the  young 

raw  soldiers  were  distinguished  by  this  name. 
Nu'ddy,  or  Nuddee  (Geoy.)  the  name  of  a  river  in  India. 
Nullah  (Geog.)  a  natural  canal,  or  small  branch  of  a  river, 

in  India ;  also  a  streamlet,  river,  or  water-course. 

O 
Orsi'dian  (Min.)  a  mineral  of  two  kinds,  the  translucent  and 

transparent.     Silica,  alumina,  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  arc 

its  chief  constituents. 
O'nvoLUTE    (Bot.)   applied  to  leaves ;  when,  as  the  leaves 

lie   in    the  hud,    the    margins   alternately     embrace    the 

straigiit  side  of  the  opposite  leaf. 
Oce'llate   (Nat.)   having  eye-like  spots,  the  external  ring 

of  which  when  of  a  different  colour  is  called  the  iris,  and 

the  central  spot  the  pupil. 
Oc'iiRoiTs    (.Mm.)  cerite. 

Octacho'rd    (Mus.)  an  instrument  or  system  of  music  com- 
posed of  eight  sounds 
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OcTAcTERis  (Ant.)  a  cycle  or  term  of  eight  years,  in  the 
Grecian  chronology,  at  the  end  of  which  three  entire  lunar 

months  were   added.     Meton's   invention  of  the  golden 

number  superseded  it. 
O'CT.ATEUCH  (Ecd.)  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old   Testa- 
ment. 
OcTOHEDRiTE  (Mill.)  pyramidal  titanium  ore. 
0'd.\  (^Mil.)   the  appellation  of  the  corps  or  companies  into 

which  the  janizaries  were  divided. 
Q3No'METER(C/ie»i.)  an  instrument  to  ascertain  the  quantity 

of  alcohol  in  any  vinous  fluid. 
ffisTROMAN'lA   (Med.)  furor  uterinus. 
Oghams  (Archceo.)  a  particular  kind  of  writing  in  cypher, 

practised  by  the  ancient  Irish,  of  which  there  were  three 

kinds. 
Oli'banum   (Med.)  a  gum   resin,  brought  from  the   East, 

and  produced  by  the  Jitniperus  h/cia. 
Ohve'ts  (Com.)  a  sort  of  olive-shaped  mock  pearls,  or  a 

species  of  bugle,  used  in  traffic  on  the  African  coast. 
Olivine  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  prismatic  chrysolite. 
Oli'venite  (Mm.)  an  ore  of  copper. 
O'litile  (Chem.)  a  substance  obtained  from  the  olive  tree 

gum  when  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine. 
Oi.la'ris  Lapis  (Min.)  Potstone. 
Ombrometer  (Meteo.)  an  instrument  to  indicate  the  depth 

of  the  rain  which   falls  upon  any  spot.     It   is  also  called 

Hyetometer  and  Pluviameter. 
O'.MPiiAciTE  (Min.)  a  pale  green  variety  of  augite. 
Omphalocele  (Opt.)  an  optic  glass  that  is  convex  on  both 

sides. 
O  MRAH  (Cus.)  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Mogul 

empire. 
Onoleur  (Archao.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  performers 

on  the  lyre,  cithara,  harp,  lute,  and  guitar. 
Onteo'tomy  (Med.)  the  opening  of  a  tumour. 
OoMANCY  (Ant.)  divination  by  means  of  eggs. 
Ophio'mancy    (Ant.)    divination   by    means   of    observing 

serpents. 
Opimato'res  (Ant.)  military  officers,  among  the  Romans, 

who  had  the  direction  and  management  of  the  provisions 

for  the  army. 
Opisthodo'mos  (.Ant.)  the  hinoer  part  of  the  temple,  which 

was  sometimes   used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  public 

treasure  and  archives. 
Opistho'graphum    (Ant.)  a  waste   book,  on   which   were 

written  extemporary  things  that  were  to  be  revised  and 

corrected  subsequently. 
Opo'panax  (Med.)  a  gummy  resinous  juice  from  the  pasti- 

naca  opopfmax,  an  oriental  plant. 
Ophtiialmopto'sis   (Med.)  a  falling  down  of  the  globe  of 

the  eye  from  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 
Ophtiialmopo'nia  (Med.)  intense  pain  in  the  eye,  and  con- 
sequent inability  to  bear  the  light. 
Or'ang-bahf.'  (.Mar.)  the  name  of  an  ornamented  pleasure- 
boat,  with  sails  and  oars,  in  the  island  of  Java. 
Orb  (Astrol.)   an  orb  of  light  is  a  certain  sphere  or  extent 

of  light,   which  the  astrologers  allow  a  planet  beyond  its 

centre. 
Orb  (Mil.)  a  body  of  soldiers  thrown  into  a  circular  form. 
O'rchilla   Weed  (Com.)  a  whitish  moss,  yielding  a  rich 

purple  tincture,  used  for  dyeing. 
Orexia  (Med.)  a  desire  or  appetite. 
Organic   Rema'ins,   Fossil  (ZooL)     The  following  is  the 

system  of  arrangement  of  fossil   remains,  which  is  pro- 
posed by    Mr.    Jamieson.      FOSSIL    REMAINS    OF 

ANIMALS.      CLASS   I.   Mammalia.      Order  i.  Qua- 

drumana.      Order  ii.    Chiroptera-Bat.      Order  iii.  Mar- 

supialia.     Order    iv.    Glires,    or    Gnawers.       Order    v. 


[      Bradypoda-Sloth.      Megatiierium.     Megalonyx. — Order 

I  VI.  Fer«-Rap.\cious  Animals.  Ursus.  Canis.  Hysena. 
Felis.  Mustella-Weasel.  Order  vii.  Solidungida. 
Equus  Adamiticus.  Order  viii.  Bw«/co.  Bos-Ox.  Cer- 
vus-Deer.  Order  ix.  Multungulu.  Rhinoceros.  Hip- 
popotamus. Elephant.  Mastodon.  Tapir.  Lophiodon. 
Elasniotherium.  Pala?otherium.  Anaplotherium.  Sus- 
Hog.  Order  10.  Palmata,  Palniated  Quadrupeds. 
Phoca,  or  Seal.  Tricheca,  or  Sea-Horse.  Order  xi. 
Sirenia.  Laniantin  or  Manatus.  Order  xil.  Cetacea- 
Whale.  CLASS  II.  Ornitholites,  oa  Fossil  birds. 
Ornithocephalus.  CLASS  III.  Amphibia.  Testudo. 
Crocodile.  Mosasaurus.  Ichthyosaurus.  Plesiosaurus. 
Megalosaurus.  Monitor.  Salamandra  -  Salamander. 
Bufo-Toad.  Coluber.  CLASS  IV.  Fossilfishes. 
Fishes.  Fossil  vertebrae.  Fossil  teeth  or  Ichthyo- 
donta.  CLASS  V.  Crustacea.  Fossil  Crustacea  or 
Crabs.  Trilobites.  CLASS  VI.  Insecta.  CLASS  VII. 
Mollusca.  Fossil  Shells.  Univalve  fossil  shells.  Bi- 
valve and  Multivalve  fossil  shells.  CLASS  VIII.  Ra- 
DiARiA.  Echinius,  or  Sea  Urchin  family.  Asterias,  or 
Sea  Star  family.  Crinoidea  or  Encrinite  family.  CLASS 
IX.  Polypi,  ii.  Fossil  remains  of  Plants.  Casts  and 
impressions  of  trees  and  ferns.  Leaves  of  plants.  Im- 
pressions of  flowers.  Fossil  seeds  and  fruits.  Plants  in 
calcedony,  siliceous  sinter,  and  calc  tuff.   Petrified  woods. 

O'rganzine  (Com.)  silk  prepared  for  forming  the  warp  of 

the  stuff  intended  to  be  woven  in  the  loom. 
Oriel  Window    (Arch.)    a    projecting  angular    window, 
mostly  of  a  triagonal  or  pentagonal   form,  divided   into 
different  bays   and  other  compartments  by  muUions  and 
transoms. 

Orlop  (Mar.)  a  tier  of  beams  below  the  lower  deck  of 
large  ships,  covered  with  planks,  on  which  the  cables  are 
coiled. 

O'rnatrix  (Ant.)  a  female  slave  whose  business  it  was  to 
arrange  the  head-dress  of  her  mistress. 

Ornithocephalus  (ZooL)  an  extinct  fossil  species,  which 
is  generally  classed  among  birds,  though  some  place  it 
among  fishes,  others  among  amphibia,  and  others  among 
mammalia.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  nocturnal  animal, 
feeding  on  flying  insects.  Two  species  of  it  have  been 
discovered. 

Ornithorhyncus  (ZooL)  a  singular  quadruped,  with  a 
bill  like  a  duck,  and  web-footed.  It  is  a  native  oF  New 
Holland  ;    and  is  also  called  the  duck-billed  platypus. 

O'rsedew,  O'rsidue,  or  Manheim  Gold  (Cotn.)  the  ficti- 
tious gold,  made  of  brass  beaten,  which  is  also  called 
Dutch  leaf  and  Dutch  gold. 

Orthi'an  (Ant.)  a  dactylic  nome,  in  Greek  music,  invented 
either  by  Olympus  the  Phrygian,  or  Olympus  the  Mysian, 

Orycto'gnosy  (Mi«.)that  branch  of  mineralogy  which  has 
for  its  object  the  classification  of  minerals,  according  to 
well  ascertained  characters,  and  appropriate  denomina- 
tions. 

Orycto'logy  (Min.)  the  science  of  fossils. 

O'sLEON  Iron  (Mech.)  a  particular  sort  of  bars  of  iron 
made  on  purpose  for  drawing  into  wire. 

O'sMAZOME  (Chem.)  a  principle  obtained  from  raw  muscular 
fibre.      It  has  the  taste  and  smell  of  soup. 

O'sMELiTE  (Min.)  a  new  mineral  species,  which  emits  a 
clayey  smell,  whence  its  name  of  osmelite  or  smelling 
stone. 

Osmium  (Min.)  a  metal  discovered  among  platina,  by  Mr. 
Tennant.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  pungent  smell  of 
its  oxide. 

O'stranite  (Min.)  a  new  mineral  species,  from  Norway, 
crystallized   in   the    form   of  a   right  rhomboidal   prism. 
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Olbang  {Com.)  a  large  gold  coin  of  Japan,  worth  106  rix 
dollar*  in  India. 

Outgoings  (Geol.)  the  upper  edges  of  inclined  strata. 

O  VER-RAKE  {Mar.)  when  a  sliip  at  anclior  so  overheats  her- 
self into  a  head  sea,  that  the  waves  break  in  upon  her,  the 
waves  are  said  to  over-rake  her. 

O.xahk'vuite  {Min.)  seemingly  a  variety  of  apophyllite. 

OxYPiiu  Ni  A  {Med.)  an  acuteness  of  voice. 


Pachy  XTICA  (Med.)  medicines  which  thicken  the  fluids. 

I'a'ckiong  {Metal.)  white  copper,  or  German  silver  ;  an 
alloy  of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Pa'ddli  (Hydr.)  a  sort  of  door,  by  raising  which  the  water 
in  a  canal  is  admitted  into  a  lock  to  fill  it. 

I'a'ddy  {Com.)  rice  in  the  husk,  whether  dry  or  green. 

1'aen^zajie  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  current  in  Persia,  equal 
to  sixteen  pence  sterling. 

1\\  DUACANN,  or  Pa'duiia.nn  {Mar.)  a  Malay  commercial 
vessel,  with  two  or  three  masts,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred tons  burthen. 

P^AN  {Ant.)  a  song  of  rejoicing,  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
chiefly  on  occession  of  victory  and  triumph. 

P«'dotriba  {Ant.)  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Gymnasium, 
whose  business  it  was  to  teach  the  exercises  mechanically, 
without  the  theory. 

PaLjEothe'rium  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  extinct  animals,  of  which 
the  remains  of  ten  species  have  been  found.  These  ani- 
mals seem  to  have  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
tapir.  The  species  vary  in  magnitude  from  the  hog  to 
the  sheep,  and  all  appear  to  have  been  herbivorous. 

Pala'nque  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  fortification  in  Hungary,  made 
of  wattled  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  earth. 

Pa'lendar  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  coasting  vessel. 

Palimpsest  (ArchcEo.}  a  parchment  from  which  the  writing 
has  been  erased,  in  order  to  make  room  for  another  work. 
Some  valuable  fragments  of  ancient  authors  have  been  re- 
covered from  parcliments  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  oblite- 
ration had  been  imperfectly  eflTected. 

1'alme  {Mar.)  a  vessel  with  two  masts,  commonly  used  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Pana'rmonion  {Mus.)  a  wind  instrument  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  which  seems  to  have  resembled  an  organ. 

Pa'ndours  {Mil.)  irregular  troops,  composed  of  Sclavonians, 
and  armed  with  four  or  five  pistols,  a  sabre,  and  a 
poniard. 

Pa'nel  {Law)  the  Scotch  legal  appellation  of  a  person  who 
is  put  upon  his  trial. 

Panifica'tion  (Coak.)  the  process  of  breadniaking. 

Panace'um-duplica'tum,  or  Holsa'tuw  {Chem.)  bisulphate 
of  potash. 

Panegy'riarchs  (Ant.)  magistrates  of  Grecian  cities,  who 
presided  at  solemn  festivals.  Also  the  name  of  assem- 
blies held  at  Athens  every  five  years. 
1'a'nnt.l  (Mas.)  one  of  the  faces  of  a  hewn  stone. 
Pa'norama  (Arts)  a  picture  painted  on  the  interior  surface 
of  a  cylindrical  building,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  spec- 
tator stands  to  view  it. 

Pa'nstereorama  (Arts)  a  miniature   model  of  a  city,  terri- 
tory, &c.     Pasteboard,   wood,  and  cork  are   among   the 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  such  models. 
PANTAGo'tiA  (Med.)  medicines  to  expel  morbid  humours. 
Papa'wtree  (Bot.)  tiie  carica  papaya  of  Linna;us.     Its  juice 

is  remarkabh^  for  containing  fibrin. 
Papier-mache'  (Mcch.)  a   substance    made  of  cuttings  of 
white   or  brown  )iaper,  beaten  to  paste,  and  mixed  with 


gum  water  or  size.     It  is  formed  into  toys,  &c.  by  means 

of  moulds. 
Pappo'sus  {Bot.)  furnished  with  a  pappus  or  seed  down,  as 

the  seeds  iii  Leontodon  Taraxacum. 
Para'coe  (Med.)  dulness  of  hearing. 
Paralogia  (Med.)    delirium   in  which   the    patient    talks 

wildly. 
Pa  ranthy.n'e  (Min.)  Scapolite. 
Paraiarta'ri  Acid  (Chem.)  a  name  given  by  Berzelius  to 

the   tartaric  acid  of  the   Vosges,  which   differs  in   some 

respects  from  the  common  tartaric  acid. 
Pa  iiGAsiTE   (Min.)  common  actinolite. 
Pari'lline  (Chem.)  a  new  vegeto-alkali,  which  is  the  base 

of  sarsaparilla. 
Pa'uliament  Heel  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  a  ship,  when  she 

is  made  to  stoop  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  clean  the  up- 
per part  of  her  bottom  on  the  other  side,  and  cover  it 

with  a  new  composition. 
Pa'ssandeau  (Archceo.)  an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance,  which 

weighed    3500    pounds,   and    carried    an    eight   pound 

ball. 
Pasticcio  (Arts.)  a  ))icture  which  is  neither  an  original 

nor   a  copy,  but  made  up  of  parts  from  other  pictures. 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  musical  pieces.     It  is  in  the 

arts  that  which  a  cento  is  in  poetry. 
Pa'ssaree  (Mai.)  a  rope  used  lo  fasten  the  maintack  down 

to  the  ship's  side,  a  little  beiiind  the  chess  tree. 
Passing  Notes (71/us.)  notes  not  representing  the  sounds  of 

the  chord  or  harmony,  but   only  introduced  to  ornament 

and  enrich  the  eflfect. 
Passing  Shake  (Mus.)  a   short  trill,  made   en  passant,  in 

flowing  passages,  without  breaking  the  time  or  interrupt- 
ing the  melody. 
Pat  ACHE  (Mar.)  the  French  appellation  of  a  small  custom- 
house vessel,  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  bays  and  rivers, 

to  search  ships,  and  keep  off  smugglers. 
Pa'themar,  or  Pa'tmar  (Mer.)   a  one-masted,   fast-sailing, 

Indian  packet  boat. 
Patina  (Aut.)  a  vase  or  hollow  dish,  in  which  the  ancients 

served  up  hashes,  fish,  and  other  viands  of  the  kind. 
Pati'na  (Xumis.)   the   brilliant   green   and  brownish    hue 

which  is  observable  on   some  ancient  medals,  and  which 

adds  to  their  value. 
Pau'lite  (Min.)  Ilypersthene. 
Pe'cka,  or  Pe'ssa  (Co7n.)  a  small   copper  money,  current 

in  many  parts  of  India,  worth  about  twopence. 
Pearl  Sinter,  or  Fi'orite   (Min.)  a  variety  of  siliceous 

sinter,  of  which  94  parts  in  the  lOO  are  silica. 
Pearl-stone  (Mm.)  a  sub  species  of  indivisible  quartz,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina. 
Pe'ciiblende  (Min.)  an  ore  of  uranium. 
Pe'ctic  Acin  (Chem.)  an  acid  supposed  to  be   analogous  to 

jelly,  or  identical  with  it,  and  universally  diffiised  through 

vegetables. 
Pectina'tus  (Bot.)   a  term  applied  to  a  leaf,  the  segments 

of  which,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  remarkably  nar- 
row and  parallel. 
Pedicella'tus  (Bot.)  having  a  small    stalk;  applied   to  a 

nectary  which  rests  u|>on  a  stalk. 
Pe'lican  {Archa:o.)  an  ancient  piece  of  artillery  weighing 

2400  pounds,  and  carrying  a  six  pound  ball. 
Pe'liom  (Min.)  a  mineral  which  seems  to  be  either  lolite,  or 

a  variety  of  it. 
Pellicoi'des  (Geom.)  a  figure  resembling  a  hatchet. 
Pelota  (Mar.)   a  sort  of  raft  in  use  at   Hucnos  Ayres.      It 

is  composed  of  an  inflated  skin,  on  which  the  passenger 

sits,  and  is  towed  by  an  Indian. 
Pe'ndentive  (Archi.)  the  whole  body  of  a  vault  suspended 
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out  of  the  perpendicular  of  the  walls,  and  bearing  against 
the  buttress. 

Penstock  {Hydr.)  a  flood  gate  placed  in  the  water  of  a 
mill  pond. 

Pent-Vco'ntarch  (An(.)  achief  of  fifty  men. 

Pentado'ro.v  {Ant.)  a  brick  of  considerable  length  and 
width,  used  by  the  Greeks. 

Pentago'nus  (Bot.)  Five  sided,  applied  to  leaves,  as  in  ge- 
ranium peltalum.  It  is  synonymous  with  quinquean- 
gular. 

Peptic  (Med.)  promotive  of  digestion. 

Peridot  (Min.)  Chrysolite. 

Peristo'mium  (^Bot.)  the  fringe-like  membranous  margin, 
either  single  or  double,  which  borders  the  orifice  of  the 
theca  or  capsule,  in  many  mosses. 

Perpendicul.i'ris  (Bot.)  an  epithet  of  perpendicularly 
descending  parts  of  plants. 

Pe'sh^a  iCus.)  the  sovereign  of  the  western  Mahrattas. 

Pe'talite  (Min.)  a  mineral  composed  of  silex, alumina,  and 
lithia. 

Pe'trixal,  or  Poi'trinal  (See  Petronel,  Vol.  ii.) 

Petta'h   (Mil.)  a  town  or  suburb  adjoining  a  fort. 

Petu'ntse  {Mm.)  Porcelain  clay. 

Phantasmagoria  (Opt.)  optical  illusions,  produced  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern,  opake  sliders,  and  concave 
mirrors,  employed  in  the  dark,  the  images  being  thrown 
upon  a  screen  placed  between  the  apparatus  and  the 
spectator. 

Pharma'colite  {3Iin.)  Arsenic  bloom  :  native  arseniate 
of  lime. 

Pharyingo'tomy  (Surg.)  the  operation  of  cutting  the 
pharynx. 

Phi'llipsite  (Min.)  a  new  mineral  which  accompanies 
Herschelite,  and  has  crystals  of  the  same  form  as  Hermo- 
tome. 

Pho'cenic  Acid  (Chem.)  the  odorous  principle  of  the  soap 
of  the  dolphin  oils. 

Phonetic  Characters  (Ant.)  those  characters  in  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  which  express  sounds  and  not  ideas. 

Pho'sphatic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  by  the  slow 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  the  air. 

Pho'ticite  (Min.)  a  mixture  of  the  silicate  and  carbo-sili- 
cate  of  magnesia. 

Photometer  (Phys.)  an  instrument  to  indicate  the  power 
of  illumination,  by  the  slight  increase  of  temperature 
which  it  occasions. 

Phrenology  {Phys.)  the  science  which  professes  to  ascer- 
tain the  mental  capacity  and  dispositions  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  prominences  on  the  cranium. 

Phy'llade  {Min.)  the  French  geological  name  of  clayslate. 

Phy'salite,  or  Pyropht'salite  (.Min.)  a  sub-species  of 
prismatic  topaz. 

Phyto'logy  (Bot.)  that  part  of  natural  history  which  re- 
lates to  plants. 

Phytominer.a^'lis  (Min.)  any  substance  which,  like  amber, 
is  of  a  vegetable  and  mineral  nature. 

Piahi'ap  (Mar.)  a  large  light  boat,  with  two  masts  and  two 
square  sails,  used  by  the  pirates  in  the  Sunda  and  Mo- 
lucca isles. 

Pibroch  {Mus.)  a  species  of  tune,  performed  on  a  bag- 
pipe, and  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland. 

Pi'cnite,  or  Py'cnite  (Min.)  Schorlite. 

Pi'coteux  (Mar.)  a  small  fishing  vessel,  used  by  the  French 
fishermen  in  the  Channel. 

Pi'cROLiTE  (Min.)  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  magnesia. 

PiCROTo'xi  A  (Chem.)  the  poisonous  bitter  principle  of  coccM- 
his  indicus.     It  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms. 


Pi'melite  (Min.)  a  Silesian  variety  of  steatite. 

Pineal  Concretions  {Med.)  tiiese,  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  pineal  gland,  are  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

PiNic  Acid   (Chem.)   an  acid  found  in  French  colophony. 

I^INITE  (Mm.)  a  blackish  green  mineral,  consisting  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  o.xide  of  iron. 

Pi'perine  (Chem.)  the  active  principle  of  pepper. 

Piro'ga,  or  Peria'gla  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  large  canoe,  formed 
out  of  the  trunks  of  two  trees,  used  in  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands, the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Piscina  (Ant.)  the  receptacles  in  which  the  ancients  kept 
their  fish  ;  also  small  reservoirs  in  the  pipes  of  an  aque- 
duct, made  for  the  sediment  to  settle  in;  also  the  perfo- 
rated stone  usually  found  in  a  niche  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  altar  in  our  ancient  churches  and  chapels,  to 
receive  the  water  used  in  washing  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
and  in  other  sacred  ablutions. 

Pise'  (Archi.)  a  method  of  building  with  loamy  or  other 
earthy  matters,  rammed  hard. 

PiTTiziTE  (Min.)  Pitchy  iron  ore. 

Pizzicato  (Mas.)  an  Italian  term  which  announces  to  the 
performers  on  bowed  instruments  the  use  of  the  fingers 
instead  of  the  bow. 

Pla'sma  (Min.)  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  alumina  and  iron. 

Pla'stron  (Mil.)  a  breastplate  or  half  cuirass. 

Pla'teau  (Geog.)  an  eminence  with  a  flat  summit ;  table 
land. 

Pla'tfond  (Arch.)  the  same  as  sofiit. 

Platia'smus  (Lan.)  a  fault  in  pronunciation,  owing  to  a 
person  opening  his  mouth  too  wide,  or  having  too  wide  a 
mouth. 

Platico'ria  (Med.)  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
usually  caused  by  a  paralytic  disorder. 

Pleona'ste  {Min.)  Ceylanite. 

Plesiosau'rus  {Zool.)  an  extinct  animal,  which  appears  to 
have  been  intermediate  between  the  ichthyosaurus  and 
the  crocodile.  Its  remains  are  found  in  lime-stone  lias  in 
England. 

Pleura'lgia  (Med.)   Pain  in  the  pleura  or  side. 

Plu'massier   (Com.)  a  dealer  and  maker  up  of  feathers. 

Plu'mbagine  (Chem.)  a  vegetable  principle  extracted 
from  the  roots  of  the  plumhugo  europea. 

Plumbing  {Metal.)  a  term  to  express  the  using  a  mine  dial, 
to  know  where  to  sink  down  an  air  shaft,  bring  an  adit, 
or  ascertain  which  way  tlie  lode  inclines  when  a  flexure 
occurs. 

Plu'mose  Ante'nn.(E  (Ent.)  the  antennas  of  certain  moths 
and  butterflies,  which  are  formed  in  the  manner  of  fea- 
thers. 

Plura'nium  (Min.)  a  new  metal  found  in  the  ore  of  Sibe- 
rian platina. 

Ply'ers  (For.)  a  kind  of  balance  used  in  raising  or  letting 
down  a  draw  bridge. 

Plying  to  windward  (Mar.)  making  or  striving  to  make  a 
progress  against  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Pneu.mopleuri'tis  {Med.)  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura. 

Pniga'liuiM  (Med.)  the  night  mare. 

Pnix  (Med.)  a  sense  of  suffocation. 

Pode'sta  (Cus.)  a  magistrate,  or  officer  of  justice  and  po- 
licy, in  a  free  Italian  city.  At  Venice  he  corresponded 
to  the  pr<Etor  in  ancient  Rome. 

Polarisation  of  Light  (Opt.)  polarised  light  is  light 
whose  rays  have  poles  or  sides  with  different  jjioperties. 

PoLi'ricAL  Eco'nomy  (Pol.)  the  science  in  which  thf 
wealth  of  nations  is  treated  of. 

Polychroi'te  {Chem.)  the  colouring  matter  of  saffron. 
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PoLYni'psiA  [Med.)  Excessive  thirst.  A  genus  of  disease, 
class  Locales,  order,  Dysorcxia,  ot'CiiUeii. 

PoLYG.i  us  (Geog.)  Hindostanee  tribes,  who  inhabit  a  very 
woody  and  mountainous  territory  in  the  south. 

Polyha'llite  (Mill.)  a  mineral  composed  chiefly  of  the 
hjdrous  and  anhydrous  sulphates  of  lime,  and  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

PoLYMi  GNiTii  (Mill.)  a  curious  mineral,  consisting  of  tita- 
nic acid,  zirconia,  yttria,  lime,  and  the  o.xides  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  cerium. 

Polytechnic  School  {PoL)  a  French  institution,  in 
which  all  the  sciences  are  taught. 

PoLYSTYLt  {Archi.)  an  edifice  of  which  the  columns  are 
so  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  counted  at  the  first 
glance. 

Pokt-cra'yon  (Arts.)  a  case,  usually  four  or  five  inches 
long,  in  which  the  pencil  or  crayon  can  slide  up  and 
down.  It  is  sometimes  externally  divided  into  inches 
and  lines. 

Pote'nce  (Mil.)  a  French  term  applied  to  a  line,  one  extre 
mity  of  which  is  bent  into  an  angle,  to  cover  the  flank. 

Pote'nce  (Car.)  a  French  term  for  an  upright  piece  of 
timber,  which  is  used  to  strengthen  another  that  is  too 
long,  or  to  support  one  tliat  is  spht. 

Prase  {Miu.)  a  leak-green  mineral,  principally  silica. 

Pre'hnite  (Min.)  a  mineral  of  which  there  are  two  sub- 
species, the  foliated  and  the  fibrous.  It  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Phess-man  (Typ.)  the  man  who  takes  the  impression  from 
the  types  which  the  compositor  has  composed. 

Priming  Wire,  or  Priming  Iron  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  iron 
needle,  to  penetrate  the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon,  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  powder  is  thoroughly  dry. 

Pri'nce's  Metal  (Metal.)  an  allay  of  copper  and  zinc,  in 
which  there  is  more  zinc  than  in  brass. 

Proctitis  (Med.)  inflammation  of  the  internal  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

Pro'thecite  (Min.)  a  new  mineral,  in  rectangular  prisms, 
of  a  chrysolite  green  or  white  colour. 

Prunella  (Com.)  a  sort  of  silken  stuff.  Also  a  purified 
saltpetre. 

Pseu'dolite  (Min.)  a  mineral  which  has  a  near  afiinity  to 
the  pseudomorphous  crystals  of  steatite. 

Psi'Loi  (Ant.)  light-armed  men  among  the  Greeks,  who 
fought  with  arms  and  darts,  or  stones  and  slings. 

PsYClioMANCY  iAnt.)  divination  by  evoking  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  them. 

Ptero'piiores  (Ant.)  heralds  or  messengers. 

Ptyalago'gue  {Med.)  medicines  which  promote  expecto- 
ration, or  cause  salivation. 

Pu'dlaies  (Car.)  pieces  of  timber  to  do  the  ofiice  of  hand- 
spikes. 

Pu'ddling  (Ilyd.)  lining  the  sides  of  a  canal  or  reservoir, 
with  a  coat  of  a  semi-fluid  mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  to 
prevent  leakage. 

Pu'pFETs  (Mech.)  in  turning,  the  upright  parts  for  support- 
ing the  mandrel ;  the  screw  is  fixed  on  one,  the  mandrel 
collar  on  the  other. 

Pu'rpuuic  Acin  {Chem.)  an  acid  in  the  excrements  of  the 
hoa  constrictor. 

Puzzola'na  {Min.)  a  kind  of  volcanic  ashes,  found  at 
Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  &c.,  and  used  in  water  mortar. 

Pyra'llolit  (Min.)  a  new  mineral  of  the  talc  family. 

PyRe'neitk  (Min.)  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron  and  water,  found  in  primitive  lime- 
stone. 

Pyreto'logy  (Med.)  a  discourse  or  doctrine  on  fevers. 

I'vRociTRic   Acid    (Ckeni.)  a  new   acid  produced   by  dis- 
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tilling  citric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  a  white  mass  of  very 
fine  small  needles,  strongly  acid. 

Py'rochlore  Min.)  a  mineral  consisting  of  titanic  acid, 
lime,  and  the  oxides  of  cerium,  uranium,  manganese, 
iron,  and  zinc. 

Py'rogom  (31in.)  a  variety  of  diopside. 

Pyroli'tiiic  Acid  (Chcm.)  an  acid  obtained  from  uric  acid 
concretions  distilled  in  a  retort  ;  from  which  are  sublimed 
silvery  plates,  formed  of  pyrolithate  of  ammonia. 

Pyko.ma'lic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  malic 
acid  distilled  in  a  retort. 

Pyromu'cic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  distilled  from  mucic 
acid. 

Py'rope  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  dodecahedral  garnet. 

Py'uoscope  (P/iy.)  an  instrument  to  measure  the  intensitv 
of  the  heat  that  darts  from  a  fire  into  a  room. 

Pyro'smalite  (Min.)  a  mineral  singularly  compounded  of 
peroxide  and  submuriate  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, silica,  lime,  and  water. 

Pyrotarta'ric  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  tartaric  acid. 

Pyroxene  (Mw.)  augite. 

Py'roxilic  Spirit  (Chem.)  an  ethereal  liquid  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  wood ;  it  consists  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen. 

Q 

Qua'driga  (Ant.)  a  car  or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Quadruple   (Co>n.)  called   also  double  doubloon,  a    gold 

coin,  worth  about  £3.  12s. 
Quarter-wind  (Mar.)  a  wind  that  blows  upon  the  ship's 

quarter,  and  which    is  the  best  of  all   winds,  because   it 

fills  all  the  sails. 
Qua'tuouvir  (Ant.)  a  Roman  magistrate,  of  whom  there 

were  four,  who  had  the  care  of  conducting  and  settling 

colonies  ;   also  others  who  took  charge  of  repairs. 
Quercitron  BARK(Com.)  the  bark  of  the  qucrcus  nigra  of 

Linnaeus.     It  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow. 
Qui'na,  or  Quini'na   (Med.)   a  vegetable  alkali  extracted 

from  the  pale  cinchona. 
Quinde'cemvirs  (Ant.)  Roman  magistrates,  who  presided 

at  the  sacrifices,  and  all  extraordinary  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  examined  the  Sybil's  books. 
QuiETORiuM  (Ant.)  the   urn  which  contained  the  ashes  of 

the  dead. 
QuiNQUERTiiJM    (Aut.)  a   Roiuau  term   equivalent  to  tlu 

Greek  pentathlon. 
Quinquere'mis  (Ant.)  a  galley  with  five  ranks  of  oars. 
QuiNQUEviRS   (Ant.)   priests   who  sacrificed   to   the   dead; 

also  subaltern   magistrates  charged  with  keeping  up   the 

walls,  and  seeing  that  debts  were  paid. 

R 

Race'.mic  Acid  (CAem.)  an  acid  in  tartar,  associated  with  the 
tartaric. 

Racking  (Mar.)  tiie  fastening  two  opposite  jiarts  of  a  tackle 
together,  so  as  that  any  weighty  body  suspended  thereby 
shall  not  fall  down,  even  though  the  ro])es  be  loosened. 

Ragman's  Roll  (Archceo.)  so  called  from  one  Ragimund, 
a  legate  in  Scotland,  who  caused  the  beneficed  clergy  of 
that  kingdom  to  give  in,  on  oath,  the  true  value  of  their 
benefices,  according  to  which  they  were  afterwards 
taxed  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

Rajpoot  (Cust.)  or  the  uff'spring  of  rajahs;  a  name  assumed 
by  the  higher  classes  of  the  Khetri,  or  military  tribe  of 
Hindoos. 

Ramps  (Fort.)  slo|>ing  communications,  of  very  gentle  as- 
cent, leading  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  part  of  a  work. 
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Rea'gent  {Chem.)  a  substance  used  in  chemistry  to  detect 
the  presence  of  other  bodies. 

Re'foum  (Pol.)  a  term  which  in  its  proper  sense  signifies  to 
form  anew,  or  put  into  a  new  form  ;  in  which  sense  it 
may  be  applied  to  things  generally,  for  whatever  is  once 
formed  will  admit  of  being  reformed.  In  modern  times  it 
has  come  into  general  use  in  application  to  Parliament,  the 
reform  in  which  consists  in  remoulding  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  the  mode  of  electing  members,  and  has  been 
efl'ected  by  the  Act  so  called.     See  next  article. 

Refoum  Arr(Po/.)  an  Act  which,  with  the  Boundary  Act, 
passed  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  his  present  Majesty, 
comprises  the  following  provisions  : 

1.  As  to  the  disfranchising  of  certain  boroughs,  whose 
population  does  not  amount  to  a  given  number,  by  whiih 
rule  some  old  boroughs  are  totally  disfranchised,  and  others 
are  entitled  to  send  one  member  only  instead  of  two ;  as 
follows  : 


Borough. 
Old  Sarum 
Newtown 
St.  Michael 
Gatton 
Uramber 
IJossiney 
Dunwich 
Ludgershall 
St.  Mawes 
Heeralston 
\Vest  Looe 
St.  Germains 
Newport 
Blechine^Iey 
Aldborough 
Camelford 
Hendon 
Kast  Looe 
Corfe  Castle 
Bedwin 
Yarmouth 
Queenborough 
Castle  Risins: 
East  Grinstead 
Higbam  Ferrers 
Wendover 
Weobly 
\\"iiichelsea 


bt 


CoNIlfl/. 

■\VilUhire 

Isle  of  \Vi 

Cornwall 

Surrey 

.Susses 

Cornwall 

Suffolk 

^^■iltshi^e 

Cornwall 

Devonshire 

Cornwall 

Cornwall 

Cornwall 

Surrey 

Yorkshire 

Cornwall 

Wiltshire 

Cornwall 

Dorsetshire 

Wiltshire 

Isle  of  Wight 

Kent 

Norfolk 

Sussex 


Borough, 
Tregony 
Haslemere 
Saltash 
Orford 
Callington 
Newton 
llcbester 


Coiintti. 
Cornwall 
Surrey 
Cornwall 
Suffolk 
Cornwall 
Lancashire 
Somersetshire 


Boroughbridge     \'orkshire 
Stockbrid2;e  Hampshire 


Roraney  Kent 

Hedon  "Yorkshire 

Plympton  Devonshire 

Seafurd  Susses 

He\-tesbury  \\'iltsbire 

Steyniug  Susses 

W'hitchureh  Hampshire 

Wootton  Bassett  \A'iltsIiire 

Downton  ^Viltsbire 

Fowey  Cornwall 

jMilbome  Port  Somersetshire 

Aldeburgh  SuSoU; 

IMinebead  Somersetshire 

Bishop's  Castle  Shropshire 

Okehampton  Devonshire 

Northamptonshire  Appleby  Westmorland 

Buckinghamshire    Lostwithiel  Cornwall 

Herefordshire         Brackly  Nortbamptonsh. 

Susses  Amersbam  Buckinghtimshire 

Old  Boroughs  partially  disfranchised. 


Borough.  Couittu. 

Tbirsk  Yorkshire 

Christcburch  liampsijire 

Horsham  Sussex 

Great  Grimsby  Lincolnshire 


Calne 

Arundel 

St   Ives 

R.e 

Ciilheroe 

aiorpeth 

Helston 

N.  AUerton 

W^allingford 

Dartmouth 


Wiltshire 

Susses 

Cornwall 

Sussex 

Lancashire 

N  ortbumberland 

Cornwall 

Yorkshire 

Berkshire 

Devonshire 


Borovgh.  County. 

Petersiield  Hampshire 

Asbburtou  Devonshire 

Eye  Suffolk 
Westbur)'  Wiltshire 

\\'areham  Dorsetshire 

Midhurst  Susses 

Woodstock  Osfordshire 

Wilton  Wiltshire 

Liskeard  Cornwall 

Reigate  Siirrnv 

Hythe  Kent' 

Droitwich  Worcestershire 

Lyme  Regis  Dorsetshire 

Launceston  Cornwall 

Shaftesbury  Dorsetshire 

2.  Several  places  have  been  erected  into  boroughs,  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament,  as  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Brad- 
field,  Greenwich,  Sunderland,  Devonport,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Tower  Hanilets,  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  Lambeth, 
Bolton,  Blackburn,  Oldham,  Brighton,  Macclesfield, 
Stockport,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stroud  ;  others  to  send  one 
member,  as  Ashtou-under-Lyno,  Bury,  (Lancashire,)  Chat- 
ham, Cheltenham,  Dudley,  Froine,  Gateshead,  Hudders- 
field,  Kidderminster,  Kendall,  Rochdale,  Salford,  South 
Shields,    Tyneraouth,     Wakefield,    Warrington,    Whitby, 


VVhitehaven,  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  besides  which,  the  bounda- 
ries of  most  boroughs  are  considerably  extended,  so  as  to 
include  many  adjacent  places.  Some  counties  are  enlitled 
to  return  four  members  instead  of  two,  as  Cheshire, 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Durham, 
Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  Hampshire,  Lancashire, 
Leicestershire,  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Northampton- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  Shropshire,  Somersetshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, Sutiblk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwickshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Worcestershire  ;  others  to  send  three,  as  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hereford- 
shire, Hertfordshire,  Oxfordshire.  Yorkshire  sends  six 
instead  of  four,  the  Isle  of  Wight  sends  one  ;  and  towns 
being  counties  of  themselves  are  included  in  the  adjoining 
counties. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  40*.  freeholders  by  the  old  law,  £lu 
copyholders,  and  £10  leaseholders,  having  sixty  years  to 
run,  or  £50  leaseholders,  having  twenty  years  to  run,  are 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  county  elections;  and  in  addition  to 
the  freemen  and  others  formerly  entitled  to  vote  at  bo- 
rough elections,  all  occupants  of  any  building,  with  or 
without  land,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £10,  have  also  a  vote, 
provided  that  if  there  be  land,  as  well  as  a  building,  it 
be  held  under  the  same  tenant. 

4.  Registration  is  a  condition  imposed  upon  every  voter, 
be  his  qualification  what  it  may  ;  and  in  order  to  be  re- 
gistered, it  is  necessary,  1.  In  regard  to  county  voters,— 
to  have  been  in  possession  for  six  months,  or  as  lease- 
holders for  twelve  months,  previous  to  the  3Utof  July  of 
the  year  when  the  claim  to  vote  is  made  ;  ;md  in  regard 
to  borough  voters,  to  be  in  occupation  of  the  same  pre- 
mises for  six  months.  2.  As  to  both  county  and  borough 
voters, — to  make  their  claim,  or  cause  their  names  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  list  at  the  time  and  accordina-  to  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Act.  3.  As  to  buth,  to  pay,  on 
or  before  the  20th  of  June,  all  rates  or  taxes  due  up  to 
the  6th  of  April  in  each  year.  4.  If  his  claim  be  objected 
to,  he  must  attend  at  the  court  of  the  revisins:  barrister 
appointed  for  this  purpose  every  year,  in  order  to  have  the 
objections  removed.  Lastly,  The  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  within  twelve  calendar  months  in  any  one  year,  will 
deprive  a  voter  of  his  right  to  vote. 

.5.  The  polling  at  elections,  both  for  the  county  and  the 
borough,  is  now  to  be  completed  in  two  days  ;  and  the 
only  questions  to  be  put  to  voters,  at  the  time  of  polling, 
to  be  answered  on  their  oath,  are  three;  namely,  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  person,  whether  he  has  voted  before  at  the 
election  going  on,  and  whether  he  has  the  same  qualifica- 
tion as  that  for  which  he  claimed  the  vote.  This  Act  con- 
tains likewise  a  variety  of  provisions  respecting  the  duties 
of  overseers,  town  clerks,  returning  officers,  do. ;  for  a  fur- 
ther account  of  which,  see  The  Rtformer's  Guide,  or  An 
Analysis  of  the  Reform  Act,  puliiished  by  Alderman  Kelly. 

Rece'itek  {Chem.)  a  vessel  adapted  to  the  necks  of  distil- 
latory vessels  to  receive  the  product. 

Re  nti  ring  (Mech.)  the  working  new  warp,  which  must  be 
woollen,  into  a  piece  of  damaged  tapestry,  to  restore  the 
ancient  pattern. 

Ri'-Spoxde'xtia  (Com.)  when  money  is  lent  upon  the  goods 
and  merchandise  laden  in  a  ship,  which,  from  their  nature, 
must  be  sold  or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
then  the  borrower  only  is  personally  bound  to  answer  the 
contract;  who,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  said  to  take  up 
money  at  respondetttia.  In  bottomry,  on  the  contrary,  die 
ship  and  tackle  also  are  liable. 

Retina ci'LiM  (Siir.)  an  instrument  for  retaining  the  bowels 
in  their  place. 
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RosACic-  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  found  in  the  urine  of  per- 
sons labouring  under  nervous  and  intermittent  fevers. 

RiiSELiTF.  (^T/i'n. )  a  new  mineral,  containing  arsenic  acid, 
oxide  of  cobalt,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

RoTiir.u  N.AiLs  (Mar.)  nails  with  very  full  heads,  used  for 
fastening  the  rudder  irons  of  ships. 

Ro'iuLE  {Com.)  a  Russian  silver  coin,  equivalent  to  3s.  Ad. 

Roi-  ssiNG  {Mar.)  the  act  of  pulling  together  upon  a  cable, 
and  without  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  power. 

Ro'i  NDiNG  {Mar.)  old  ropes  wound  firnily  about  the  cable 
in  certain  parts,  to  save  it  from  being  chafed. 

Ro'yal  {Mar.)  a  name  given  to  the  highest  sail,  which  is 
never  used  but  in  light  breezes. 


Sa'bre'tasciie  {Mil.)  a  part  of  a  dragoon  officer's  accoutre- 
ment, consisting  of  a  pocket  suspended  from  the   sword 

belt,  by  three  slings,  from  the  left  side. 
Sa'iety-Gatf.  (Hydr.)  a  contrivance  for  stopping  the  water 

in   a  long  line  of  canal,   when  there  is  danger  of  the  em- 
bankments giving  way. 
Sa'fety  Lamp  {Mech.)  a  lamp  invented  by  Sir  Humphrey 

Davy,  to  secure  from  the  danger  of  .explosion  miners  who 

work  among  inflammable  gases.     The  protecting  part  of 

the   lamp  consists  of  a  wire-gauze  cylinder,  which  should 

not  have  less  than  62.5  apertures  to  the  square  inch. 
SAtiAPE'NUM  {Med.)  a  concrete  gummy  resin  from  the  East, 

of    a    yellowish    hue,    and    possessing    virtues    similar   to 

those  of  assafa»tida. 
SA'(;ATia;E   {Com.)   a  slight  woollen  stuff,  being  a  kind  of 

serge  or  ratteen,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  silk. 
Sagging  to  leeward  {Mar.)  the  movement  by  which  a  heavy 

sailing  vessel  makes  a  considerable  leeway,  or  is  driven  far 

to  leeward  of  her  apparent  course. 
Saie-oveh  {Mas.)  the  over-hanging  of  one  or  more  courses 

beyond  the  naked  of  the  wall. 
Sa'licine  {Chem.)  a  new  substance,  in   prismatic  crystals, 

obtained    from  the   bark  of  the  willow,   and  composed   of 

carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy;ren. 
Sal  Prune'lea  [Cliein.)  nitrate  of  potash,  melted  and  cast 

into  cakes  or  balls. 
S'aeting-i'.ox  {Mil.)  a  small  box  holding  mealed  powder,  to 

sprinkle  the   fuzes   of  shells.     The  sprinkling,  however,  is 

now  discontinued,  as  being  unnecessary. 
Sa'ngiimng   {Mech.)  the  art  of  giving   a  bluish,  purplish, 

and  reddish  hue  to  the  steel  blades  of  swords,  &c. 
Sa'nguine-stone  (;l/i?i.)  a  Spanish  kind  of  jasper,  of  a  dark 

brown  colour,  marked  with  blood-red  spots. 
Sa'tin  Spar  {Min.)  fibrous  limestone. 
Sau'ssukiie  {Min.)  a  mineral  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 

lime,  magnesia,  natron,  and  iron. 
Say,  or  Save  (Co?)j.)a  kind  of  serge  or  woollen   stuflP,  much 

used  abroad  for  linings. 
SA'YEK(C'f««.)  variable  imposts,  such  as  customs,  duties,  tolls, 

&c.,  in  India. 
Sca'oeiola  (,'lrc/(i.)  a  sort  of  artificial  marble,  made  from 

calcined  s'cleni'e.     The  manufacture  of  it  originated,   and 

is  still  in  the  greatest  perfection,  at  Car|)i,  in  the  Modenese. 
Scales    {Mil.)  a  kind  of  armour,  made  of  brass  plates,  laid 

like  scales,  to  deftml  the  side  face  of  a  dragoon. 
Sca'ein,   I'^st  ALiN,  or  SciiiEi.iNG  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  which 
passes   in    the    French    West    Indies   at    .5  stivers:   in  the 

Netherlands,   a  coin  of  the  same  name  passes  at  6  stivers 

or  six-pence. 
BcAPOLiTE,  or  Pyiiamidae  Felspaii  {Min.)  a  mineral,  of 

which  there  are  four  sub-species, — radiated,  foliated,  com 
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pact  red,  elaolite.     Its   principal   constituents   are   silica, 

alumina,  and  lime. 
Sciiee'lium  {Min.)  Tungsten. 
Sciiee'rerite  {Min.)  a  combustible  mKieral,  which  seems  to 

be  a  mineral  naphthaline. 
Sciii'llek  Spak  {Min.)  a  mineral,  which  has  two  sub-species, 

bronzite  and  common  schiller  spar.     It  occurs  imbedded  in 

serpentine. 
Sciime'lzstein  {Min.)  Dipyre. 
Sci'lletix  {Chem.)  an  acrid  substance  from  squills. 
Scleri'asis  {Med.)  a  hard  tumour  or  induration  ;  a  schirrus. 
Scuamasa'xes  (    rchao.)  an  ancient  weapon  of  the  Franks, 

made  like  a  sword,  but  not  so  long. 
Scki'ebling  {Mech.)  a  process  performed  on  woollen  cloth 

by  an  engine  called  a  scribbling  mill. 
Sele'nic  Acid  (Chem.)  a  colourless  acid,  composed  of  sele- 
nium, 61,  4,  and  oxygen  38,  G. 
Sele'nious  Acid  {Chem.)  an   acid  containing  selenium  71, 

261,  and  oxygen  28,  739. 
Sele'nium  (Chem.)  a  new  elementary  body  contained  in  the 

pyrites  of  Fahlun  and   Anglesea,   and   the   volcanic    pro- 
ductions   of    Lipari.     It   is   classed   between  sulphur  and 

tellurium  by  Bergelius. 
Se  MAPiioKE  {Mech.)  a  new  telegraph,  made  with  arms,  and 

which  has  superseded  the  old,  which  had  shutters. 
SL.MicYLiNDUACErs    {Bol.)    semicyliudrical ;    on    one  side 

flat,  on  the  other  round,  as  in  the  leaves  of  conchium  j/ib- 

busum. 
Semo'nes  {Ant.)  the  inferior  gods,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 

so   called    from    semi-homines,    because    they  were   inter- 
mediate between  men  and  gods. 
Sempervi'rens  (i?o<.)  evergreen;  leaves  like  those  of  ivy, 

&c.,  which  are  permanent  through  one  or  more  winters. 
Senau'  {Mar.)  a  large  two-masted  French  vessel,  rigged  like 

all  three-masted  square-sailed  ships. 
Se'pia  {ZooL)  the  ink  of  the  cuttle  fish. 
Septa'ria  (Min.)  called  also  Indus  helmontii,  are  spheroidal 

concretions  of  ferruginous   marie,  the   fissures  containing 

calcareous  spar.     Parker's  cement  is  manufactured  from 

them. 
Sera'i  {Cus.)   a  place  of  accommodation   for  travellers  in 

India.     It  is  so  called  by  the  Mahometans,   but  the  Hin- 
doos call  it  choultry  and  durumsalla. 
Se'ricum  {Bot.)   Silk;    a    species   of    hairy   pubescence  of 

plants,  of  a  white  shining  silkiness. 
Se'kon    {Com.)   a    measure   which    varies    in   quantity;     of 

almonds  and   indigo  it  is  2  cwt.,   of  aniseed   from  3   to 

4  cwt.,  and  of  castile  soap  from  2  to  3  cwt. 
Seyirc.ha'l  (Cus.)   a  jaghire  assignment,  usually   for  life, 

on   certain   lands,   for  the   whole   or  part  of  the  assessed 

revenue. 
Seyurghae  jAGiiuirs  {Cus.)  charitable  or  religious  jaghires 

of  the  Mahometans. 
Siia'rle  {Mil.)  a  sword,  shorter  than  the  usual  weapon,  but 

twice  as  broad,  and  edged  on  both  sides. 
Shale  {Min.)  slate  clay  and  bituminous  slate  clay. 
Shalloo'n  {Com.)  a  slight  woollen  stuff,  which  is  a  species 

of  serge. 
Siia'miu.es  {Metal.)  a  sort  of  niches  on  landing  places,  left 

at  such  distances  in  the  adit  of  a  mine  that  the  shovelmen 

can   throw  the  ore  from  the  undermost  to  the  uppermost, 

till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  mine. 
Siiampoo'ning  {.Med.)  a  method  of  kneading  and  pressing 

the  muscles,  and  cracking  the  joints,  which  is  practised  in 

India. 
Sii'iNLOG  {Mech.)  bricks  used  to  close  a  brick  kiln. 
SiiKA  PNEL  Shells  {Mil.)  a  species  of  bombshell,  invented 
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by  Lieut. -Col.  Shrapnel,  which  scatters  a  shower  of  shot 
among  the  enemy. 

Shroff  (Cus.^  a  native  banker  or  nionev  lender,  in  India. 

Shruff  (Com.)  old  brass. 

Si'derite  (Min.)  Red  tourmaline. 

Si'dero-ca'lcite  (Min.)  Brown  spar. 

SiE.MTE,  Qr  Syenite  (Min.)  a  compound  granular  aggre- 
gated rock,  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and 
sometimes  quartz  and  black  mica.  The  felspar  predomi- 
nates, but  the  hornblende  is  the  characteristic  ingredient. 

Si  Gin T A  (Ant.)  semi-circular  beds,  on  which  the  ancients 
reclined  at  their  repasts. 

Silica  (Min.)  one  of  the  primitive  earths;  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  a  peculiar  combustible  principle  with  oxygen. 

Si'llimamte  (Min.)  a  new  mineral  from  Connecticut,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Si  Lvic  Acid  {Chem.)  a  substance  found  in  the  resin  of  the 
pinus  silvcsfris,  and  fir-tree.  It  forms  quadrangular 
prisms. 

Similo'r  (Metal)  a  gold  coloured  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper. 

Singh  (Ciis.)  a  lion  ;  a  distinctive  appellation  of  the  khe- 
tries,  or  military  caste. 

Sixua'ti's  (Bat.)  Sinuated  ;  descriptive  of  leaves  which  are 
cut  into  rounded  and  wide  openings,  as  Statice  sinuata. 

Sirda'r  (Cnst.)  a  chief  officer  in  [ndia. 

SiRVATAS  (Cust.)  the  blow  pipe  through  which  the  savages 
propel  the  arrow  poisoned  with  worari. 

SiTioLOGT  (Med.)  a  treatise  on  aliment. 

Ske'wback  (Archi.)  the  levelling  end  of  an  arch. 

Ski'rting-board  (Carp.)  the  narrow  board  on  the  under 
side  of  wainscot  against  the  floor. 

Sko'rodite  (Min.)  a  mineral,  which  is  an  arseniate  of  iron, 
without  copper,  found  in  Saxony. 

Slate-spar,  or  ScHiEFER-spAR  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  lime- 
stone. 

Sli'ckensides  (Min.)  the  specular  variety  of  galena. 

Snow  {.Mar.)  the  largest  of  all  two-masted  vessels  em- 
ployed by  Europeans.  It  is  the  same  as  the  French 
senan. 

.SoDALiTE  (Miyi.)  a  green  mineral,  compounded  of  silica, 
alumina,  soda,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  muriatic  acid. 

Sola'nic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  contained  in  the  berries  of 
the  common  nightshade,  combined  with  solania,  an  al- 
kali. 

.Sola  nine  (Chem.)  a  substance  procured  from  the  solajwm 
mammosttm.  the  berries  of  solarum  nigrum,  and  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  dulcamara.  It  is  powerfully 
emetic. 

.So'mmering  (Mas.)  the  continuation  of  the  joints  of  arches 
towards  a  centre  or  meeting-  point. 

So'mmite  (Min.)  Nephaline. 

SopiENTlA  (Med.)  medicines  which  procure  sleep. 

.SoRDEs  (Med.)  a  fetid,  glutinous,  viscid  matter,  of  a 
brownish  red  colour,  discharged  from  ulcers. 

.Soi-BAHDAR,  or  SuBABAR  (Cus.)  a  viceroy  or  governor  of 
a  province  in  India  ;  also  a  native  officer  of  sepoys  who 
ranks  as  captain. 

Sparry  anhi'drite,  or  Clbe-spar  (.Min.)  a  sub-species  of 
prismatic  gypsum. 

Sparry  Iron  (Min.)  Carbonate  of  iron. 

Spa'rum  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  dart  shot  from  a  cross-bow  by  the 
ancients. 

Spatcla'tl-s  (Bot.)  an  epithet  of  leaves,  &c.  of  an  oblong 
figure,  tapering  into  an  oblong  base. 

Sphene  (Min.)  Prismatic  titanium  ore. 

Spi'nel  (Min.)  a  red  sub-species  of  octahedral  corundum. 

Spi'nellane  (Min.)  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  Iliiuyne.  It  is 
of  a  plum-blue  colour. 


Spine'scens  (But.)  becoming  thorny  ;  ajjpiied  to  lliu  leaf- 
stalk, when  it  hardens  into  a  thorn,  and  the  leaf  falls. 

Spinning  Jennv  (Mech.)  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton. 

.SroDOMANcy  (.4n^)  divination  by  means  of  ashes. 

Spo'di'mene  (Min.)  Prismatic  triphane  spar,  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Sta'nnane  {Chem.)  Protochloride  of  tin. 

Stai'kolite,  orSiALiROTiDE  (Min.)  Grenatite,  or  jtrism 
garnet. 

Stearic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  principle  in  saponified  fat. 

Ste'arine  (Chem.)  one  of  the  components  of  fat. 

SteatitEjOf  Soap-stone  (M^«.)asub-^pecies  of  rhomboidal 
mica. 

Stei'nhilite  (Mi/i.)  blue  Finland  quartz. 

Ste'ncillinc;  (Mech.)  a  method  of  printing  coloured  figures 
on  paper  or  walls,  by  means  of  a  pattern  cut  out  in  paper. 

Stcre  (Com.)  a  new  P'rench  measure  for  wood,  equal  to 
the  cubic  metre. 

Stereo'meter  (Gcom.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  vo- 
lume of  a  body  without  plunging  it  in  any  liquid. 

Stereo'tomy  (MccIi.)  the  art  of  cutting-  solid  bodies. 

Stethoscope  (Med.)  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  tlie 
state  of  the  lungs  and  chest. 

Sti'bic  and  Sti'biois  Acids  (Chem  ) acids  from  antimony; 
called  also  the  antimonic  and  antinionious  acids. 

Sti'lbite  (Min.)  Pyramidal  zeolite,  or  cross  stone. 

Stiipnosi'derite  (j\Iiu.)  a  Sa~;on  or  Bavarian  mineral, 
allied  to  meadow  iron  ore. 

.Sti'nkstoxe  (^Min.)  called  also  swine-stone  :  a  variety  of 
compact  lucullite,  a  sub-species  of  limestone. 

Sto'ckade  (Mil.)  an  entrenchment  formed  of  trunks  of 
trees. 

Stopper  (Mil.)  a  piece  of  cork,  to  keep  the  inside  of  a 
musket  clean  and  dry. 

Stop-gate  (Hydr.)  a  gate  in  a  canal  to  stop  the  water  in 
case  of  the  bank  breaking.  It  diffi^rs  from  the  safety- 
gate  in  being  made  to  lie  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 
Stop-planks  are  planks  let  down  into  grooves  to  stop  the 
water. 

Stra'hlstein  (Min.)  AQtinolite. 

Strato'craphy'  (Mil.)  the  detail  and  description  of  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  an  army. 

Stra'tus  (Meteo.)  otherwise  called  Fallcloud,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  fogs,  mists,  and  other  extensive  sheets  of  cloud 
which  rest  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Stretcher  (3Iar.)  the  bricks  which  are  disposed  length- 
ways in  the  length  of  the  wall. 

Strocck,  or  Strouk  (Mar.)  a  Russian  rowing  and  sailing 
vessel,  in  use  on  the  Caspian  and  Volga. 

Stro'mnitf  (Min.)  Barystrontianite. 

Strontium  (Chem.)  the  metallic  base  of  strontie. 

Struts  (Carp.)  pieces  of  timber  which  support  the  rafters, 
and  are  supported  by  the  truss  posts. 

Strychnia  (Cltcm.)  an  alkaline  substance  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  the  strychnos  mix  vomica,  and  strychnos  ignatia. 

SuBSALT  (Chem.)  a  salt  having  an  excess  of  the  saturating 
base.     A  supersalt  has  an  excess  of  acid. 

.Su'dra  (Cus.)  the  fourth  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  compre- 
hending mechanics,  artisans,  and  labourers. 

Sulpiiocy'anic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  from  sul- 
phuret  of  potash  and  powdered  Prussian  blue. 

.Sulpiiona'phthalic  Acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
mutual  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  naphthaline  on  each 
other. 

.Sulphovi'mc  Acid  {Chem.)  an  acid  obtained  by  digesting 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  together  with  heat. 

.St  lpha'to-trica'rbon  \Tr  of  Lead  (Chem.)  a  new  mineral 
consisting  of  rarbonate  and  sulpha*r  of  lead. 
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SuNSu'n  (Cuj.)  a  charter,  orrant,  or  patent,  from  a  persoii 
in  authority  in  India. 

SuNYAbSiES  (Ciis.)  Hindoo  devotees. 

SuRTURBRAND  (Min.)  fibrous  brown  coal,  a  bituminous 
wood. 

Suspe'nsion-bridge  {Arclti.)  a  bridge  of  iroti  or  wood, 
suspended  by  chains,  wiiich  are  secured  in  masses  of  ma- 
sonry. 

Sw.4'i.L0  (Com.)  the  biche  de  mar. 

.Sw.\MP   Out  (Min.)  Indurated  bog  iron  ore. 

.Swivel-bridge,  or  Swi.ng-bridge  (Arc/ii.)  a  bridge  which 
turns  on  a  pivot,  to  allow  vessels  to  pass. 

Sy  coMANCY  (Ant.)  divination  by  writing  questions  on  fig- 
leaves. 

Sylvils,  (salt  of)  (Chem.)  Muriate  of  potash. 

Sympieso'meter  (Pneum.)  a  species  of  marine  barometer, 
invented  by  Mr.  Adie. 

Sy.vipo'sia  (Ant.)  nocturnal  feasts  celebrated  among  the 
Athenians. 

Sympo'siacs  {Ant.)  songs  sung  at  table  ;  they  were  also 
called  scholia. 

Sympo'siarcii  (i4n<.)  the  director  or  manager  of  an  enter- 
tainment. 

.Synize'sis  {Med.)  a  perfect  concretion  and  coarctation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  causing  total  blindness. 
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Tabashee'r  {Bot.)  a  deposit  of  silica,  which  is  found  in  the 

hollow  stem  of  the  bamboo. 
Ta'eby   (Bot.)  a  kind  of  rich  silk,  which   ha.s  been  tabbied, 

that  is,   passed  through  rollers  to  give  it  a   waved  ap- 

])earance. 
Table  Land  (Geog.)  an  elevated  track  of  level  land. 
'I'AnLiLAn-spAR  (Mm.)  prismatic  augite,  consisting  of  silica, 

lime,  and  water. 
T\  riA  {Com.)  an  ardent  spirit  from  inolasse.s. 
Ta'lcite  (Mm.)  Nacrite  ;  it  consists  of  alumina,  magnesia, 

lime,  |)otash,  and  water;  and  is  very  rare. 
Tammy'   (^Com.)   a   species    of   woollen    stuffs,    principally 

made  at  E.xeter  and  Norwich. 
Ta'nistry  (Law)  an  ancient  Irish  law  or  custom,  by  which 

a  man  of  ripe  age  was  to  be  preferred  before  a  child,  as 

an  uncle  before  a  nephew,  and  the  like. 
Tannin    (CItcm.)  a   vegetable    principle,   by  which   skin   is 

converted  into  leather;   there  are  two  species. 
Taurea'u  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  large  barge,  with  two  masts  and 

square  sail-,  used  by  the  French  in  the  Channel. 
Taibobo'lium  (Ant.)  a  sacrifice  usually  made  only  to  con- 
secrate a  new  divinity,  temple,  altar,  pontiff,  or  priest. 
'I'a'wing  (Mech.)  the  art  of  preparing  skins  in  wliitct,  to  fit 

them  for  making  into  gloves,  &c. 
'i'AxiAitcii    (Ant.)    an    Athenian    officer,  who  commanded 

the    infantry   of  his    tribe,   marked  out  camps,  directed 

marches,  Ac 
Tchi'chikne'   (Mar.)  a  Turkish  vessel,  of  about  200  tons, 

used    in   conveying  timber   from   the   Black   Sea  to   the 

arsenal  at  Constantinople. 
Tele'sia  (Min.)  Sup|)hire. 
Te'llureted   IIv'drogen    (Cliem.)   a  gas    formed    by    the 

combination  of  tellurium  and  hydrogen. 
rr.'NAiLi.oN  (Fort.)  works  on  each  side  of  the  ravelin,  very 

similar  to  lunettes. 
Tennantite  (Min.)  a  variety  of  grey  copper. 
Tepiira'mancy  (Ant.)  divination  by  means  of  the  ashes  of 

the  fires  which  had  consumed  the  victims  in  the  sacrifices. 
Tfpida'kium  (Ant.)  oi\e.  of  the   apartments  in  llie  Roman 

baths. 
Ti  niiA  .'^if'na  (Min.)  a  brown  orhrc  l^<c^\  in  painting. 


Te'rrionol  (Men.)  a  horse  that  cleaves  to  the  ground,  that 
cannot  be  made  light  upon  the  hand,  and,  in  general,  one 
whose  motions  are  all  short  and  too  near  the  ground. 

Testa  (Bo<.)  the  name  of  the  skin  which  contains  all  the 
parts  of  the  seed,  and  shapes  it. 

Tete  de  Pont  (Mil.)  an  entrenchment  which  covers  the 
head  of  a  bridge. 

Tha'llite  (Mm.)  Epidote  or  Pistracite. 

Tiieo'mancy  (Ant.)  divination  practised  by  impostors,  who 
pretended  to  be  divinely  inspired. 

TuERMOPOLiA  (Ant.)  shops  in  which  hot  wine  was  sold. 

Thermostat  (Phys.)  a  self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating 
temperature.  It  is  formed  on  the  princi|)le  of  the  une- 
qual expansion  of  different  metals  by  heat. 

Tholes  (il/a).) certain  small  pins  driven  perpendicularly  into 
the  edge  of  a  boat,  between  which  the  oar  is  contained. 
In  the  Mediterranean  there  is  only  one  pin,  and  the  oar 
is  hung  upon  it  by  a  strap. 

Tho'.msonite  (Min.)  a  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family. 

Tho'rixa  (Mm.)  an  earth  discovered  in  a  mineral  called 
thorite,  which  contains  58  percent,  of  it. 

Thu'.merstone  (Mi)i.)  Axinite. 

Ti'ffany  (Com.)  a  sort  of  transparent  gauze,  stiffened  with 
gum,  and  pressed. 

Tile  Ore  (Mm)  a  sub-species  of  octohedral  red  copper 
ore. 

TiLMUs  (Med.)  picking  of  bed-clothes,  which  is  observed 
in  the  last  stages  of  some  disorders. 

TiMONEER   (Mar.)  the  helmsman,  or  person  who  manages 

the  helm  to  direct  the  ship's  course. 
Tirailleur  (Mil.)  French   skirmishers,  or  marksmen,  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  the  line  to  annoy  the  enemy. 
Titanic  Acid    (C'licni.)  an  acid  obtained  from  rutilite  and 
from  nienachanite.    It  consists  of  66  titanium,  34  oxy- 

TiTANi'rEROus  Cerite  (Min.)  a  mineral  from  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  containing  oxides  of  cerium,  iron,  manga- 
nese and  titanium,  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and  water. 

To'iMBAC  (Metal.)  sometimes  called  white  copper,  is  ]aii 
alloy  of  copper  with  arsenic. 

Tooma'n  (Cxis.)  a  small  district,  a  liorde,  in  India. 

To'pAzoLiTE  (Min.)  a  variety  of  precious  garnet. 

ToRMENTUM  (Ant.)  an  instrument  employed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  torture  slaves.  It  was  a  wheel  on  which  the 
slave  was  tied,  with  his  limbs  extended  ;  he  was  then 
whirled  rapidly  round  till  he  confessed. 

To'kri;lite(Mjh.)  an  American  mineral, composed  of  silex, 
lime,  protoxide  of  iron,  peroxide  of  cerium,  alumina,  and 
water. 

Touch-needles  (Merli.)  little  bars  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  melted  together  in  every  proportion,  to  ascertain 
the  purity  of  any  piece  of  gold  or  silver  by  a  comparison 
of  its  marks  on  the  touchstone  with  those  of  the  bars. 

Tourmaline  (Min.)  a  mineral  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
soda,  and  oxide  of  manganese  witk  a  little  iron. 

Tournament  (Arrlin'o.)  a  martial  exercise,  with  sword  and 
spear,  which  the  ancient  cavaliers  used  to  perform  before 
a  numerous  assembly,  to  show  their  bravery  and  address. 

'I'i!Aba'colo,  or  Tbxha'c  (/l/o/-.)  a  commercial  vessel,  of  a 
construction  peculiar  to  th<'  Adriatic,  cmrrying  two  masts. 

Tiiabe'a  (Ant.)  a  garment  worn  over  the  tunic,  but  less 
long  and  full  than  the  toga  and  pra-texta. 

Tra'ciivi.ite  (Mill.)  a  mineral  resembling  obsidian. 

Tra'ciivti  (Mm  )  a  rock  chiefly  coniposeil  of  felspar.  It 
is  of  igneous  origiii. 

Tra'gula  (Ant.)  a  javelin  with  a  barbed  head. 

Tra'nso.m  Windows  (Car/i)  those  which  have  horizontal 
mullions. 
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Transfusion  (Med.)  the  transmitting  of  blood  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  means  of  a  canula. 

Traumate  {Min.)  the  French  name  of  grey  wacke. 

Tre'bisonde  (Mar.)  a  Turkish  vessel,  with  one  long  mast, 
employed  in  navigating  the   Black  Sea. 

Trestle-Trees  (Mar.)  two  strong  bars  of  timber,  fixed 
horizontally  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  mast  head, 
to  support  the  frame  of  the  top,  and  the  weight  of  the 
topmast. 

Tricli'nium  (Ant.)  the  name  of  the  room  in  which  the 
Romans  took  their  repasts  ;  also  of  the  couches  on  which 
they  reclined  at  their  meals,  so  called  because  they  usually 
held  three  persons. 

Trilo'bites  (Zool.)  a  family  of  extinct  animals,  belonging 
to  the  class  Crustacea.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  all   marine  animals. 

Tri'poli  {Mill.)  a  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  oxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water. 

Tro'na  (Min.)  the  .\frican  name  of  the  native  carbonate  of 
soda  found  near  Fezzan. 

Tro'ssuli  (Ant.)  a  select  body  of  cavalry  among  the  Ro- 
mans, every  one  of  whom  had  the  title  of  a  knight. 

Truss  (Carp.)  a  frame  of  several  pieces  of  timber,  divided 
into  two  or  more  triangles  by  oblique  pieces,  to  prevent 
its  revolving  round  any  of  the  angles. 

Truss-post  (Carp.)  any  of  the  posts  of  a  trussed  roof,  as 
king  post,  queen  post,  &c. 

Trussed  Roof  (Carp.)  a  roof  so  constructed  within  the 
exterior  triangular  frame,  as  to  support  the  principal 
rafters  and  the  tie  beam  at  certain  given  points. 

Tru'ssels  (Carp.)  four-legged  stools  for  ripping  and  cross- 
cutting  timber  upon. 

Tumbler  {Mil.)  the  part  of  a  gun  lock  having  two  bents, 
in  which  the  nose  of  the  seer  catches  at  half  cock  and 
whole  cock. 

Tumbrel  iMil.)  a  covered  cart,  to  carry  ammunition,  tools, 
&c. 

Tu'rbeth-mineral  (Chem.)  yellow  subdeutosulphate  of 
mercury. 

Tu'rnerite  (Min.)  a  rare  mineral,  which  contains  alumina, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  a  minute  portion  of  iron. 

TuRQuois  (Mineral)  or  Cal.iite  (Miji.)  a  valuable  small 
blue  and  apple-green  coloured  stone,  consisting  of  alu- 
mina, the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron,  and  water. 

Tu'tenag  (Min.)  the  Indian  name  of  zinc;  it  is  also  given 
to  a  Chinese  metallic  compound  called  white  copper. 

Tyro'.mancy  (Aiit.)  a  sort  of  divination  in  which  cheese 
was  used. 
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Vaisya  (Cus.)  pronounced  Bhyce,  the  third  caste  among 
the  Hindoos,  comprehending  merchants,  traders,  and  cul- 
tivators. 

Vakee'l  (Cus.)  the  name  of  an  ambassador,  agent,  or  attor- 
ney, in  India. 

Valley-rafter  (Carp.)  that  which  is  disposed  in  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  a  roof. 

Vana'dium  (Min.)  a  new  metal  recently  discovered  in  iron 
scoria;,  and  in  lead  ore. 

Vangs  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  braces  to  support  the  mizen  gaff, 
and  keep  it  steady. 

Varioloid  (Med.)  diseases  resembling  small  pox. 

Vau'deville  (Poet.)  a  French  song,  the  subject  of  which  is 
usually  sportive  or  satirical. 

VAu'QUELiMTE(il/i«.)  chromate  of  lead  and  copper. 

Vege'to-sulphu'ric  Acid  (Chcm.)  an  acid  obtainnil  by 
treating  ligneous  fibre  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Vfr  ATRIA    (C/iem.)    a    new    vegetable   alkali,  contained  in 


the  veratruiu  sabatiUa,  or  cevadilla,  the  veralrum  album, 

or    white    hellebore,   and    the   colchicum   autumnalc.   or 

meadow  saffron. 
Vertica'lis  (Bot.)  perpendicular ;  applied  to  leaves  which, 

like    lactuca  scariola,  have   both  leaves  vertical  to   the 

horizon. 
Veru'tu.m  (Ant.)  a  weapon  or  dart,  headed  with  iron,  and 

short  and  narrow,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients. 
Vesta'lia  (Ant.)   festivals  which  the  Romans  celebrated, 

with  great  pomp,  in  honour  of  Vesta. 
Vesu'vian  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  pyramidal  garnet. 
ViXDEMiALiA  (Ant.)  the  vintage  festivals  of  the  Romans. 
Violi'na  (Chem.)  a  vegeto-alkali,  supposed  to  exist  in  the 

viola  odorata,  with  properties  analogous  to  emetin. 
Vis  Medica'tri.x  Natu'r^  (Med.)  that  healing  power  by 

which,  when  diseased,  the  body  is  enabled  to   regain  its 

healthy  action. 
Vi'sHA,   V'isH,  or   BiKH   (Bot.)    a   poisonous  Indian  root, 

which  is  used  to  poison  arrows. 
Vite'llus  (Bot.)  that  part  of  a  seed  which  is  firmly  and  in- 
separably connected  with  the  embryo,  but  never  rises  out 

of  the  integuments  of  the  seed  in  germination,   it  being 

absorbed,   like  the  albumen,  for  the  nourishment  of  the 

embryo. 
Vi'viANiTF.   (Min.)  phosphate  of  iron. 
U'lmin   (Chem.)  a  new  and  singular  vegetable  substance, 

which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  a  species  of  elm. 
Vlote-schuyte   (Mar.)  a  sort  of  transport  vessel,  which  is 

in  use  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Volca'nite  (Min.)  augite. 
Volo'nes  (Ayit.)  volunteers  in  the  Roman  military  service; 

applied   particularly  to  the  slaves  who  volunteered  after 

the  battle  of  Cannee. 
Vo'ltigeurs  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  French  light  troops,  which 

differ  from  the  tirailleurs  in  their  acting  in  a  body. 
Vou'ssoiRS   (Archi.)  the   arch  stones  in  the  face  or  faces  of 

an  arch  ;   the  middle  one  is  called  the  key-stone. 
Up'hers   (Carp.)  long  fir  poles  used  in  scaffolding,   and  for 

masts,  &c. 
U'ranglimmer  (Min.)  an  ore  of  uranium. 
Uranochre    (Mill.)    an   ore    of  uranium,   containing    the 

metal  in  an  oxidized  state. 
Ure'a   (Chem.)   a  substance  obtained  by   nitric    acid    from 

urine  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence. 
Urethritis  (Med.)  inflammation  in  the  urethra. 
Uric   Acid  (Chem.)  lithic  acid. 
Uro'mancy   (Ant.)   divining   the  state  of  a  disease  by  the 

inspection  of  urine. 
U'rsus  Pito'rii  (Zool.)  a  new  species  of  fossil  bear,  the  re- 
mains of  which  were  discovered  in  the  caves  of  Fauzan. 
Vulcana'lia    (Ant.)    a    splendid    Rom;m  festival,   which 

lasted  eight  days,  in  honour  of  Vulcan. 
Vu'lpinite  (Min.)  a  mineral,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  lime 

and  silica.     It  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour. 

W 

Wadd  (Min.)  plumbago,  or  black  lead. 

Wagner  iTE(iWiH.)  an  exceedingly  rare  mineral,  resembling 
the  Brazilian  topaz.  It  consists  of  phosphoric  and  fluoric 
acid,  magnesia,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Wall-plates  (Carp.)  are  the  joist  plates  and  raising  plates. 

Warp  (Mali.)  the  threads  that  are  extended  lengthwise  on 
the  weaver's  loom,  and  through  which  he  passes  theshuttle, 
containing  the  woof. 

W  ARWOLF  (Arvlneo.)  an  ancient  military  engine,  for  throw- 
ing stones,  and  other  heavy  masses. 

Wash  (Chem.)  the  fermented  liquor  from  which  spirit  is 
to  be  distilled. 
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Water  of  Crystallization  (Chem.)  the  water  wliicli  is 
necessary  to  enable  a  salt  to  retain  its  crystalline  form. 

Water  (oxygenized)  (CAcwj.)  or  (ieutoxide  of  hydrogen  ; 
water  impregnated  with  a  double  portion  of  oxygen. 

Wa'velite  (Mill.)  a  mineral,  consisting  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  water. 

We'bsterite  (Min.)  native  subsulphate  of  alumina. 

We'rnerite  (Min.)  foliated  scapolitc. 

Whet  Slate  (Min.)  a  mineral,  of  which  fine  varieties, 
called  Hone-stones  and  Turkey-stones,  arc  brought  from 
Turkey,  and  used  for  putting  an  edge  on  instruments. 

Whi'sky  (Chem.)  a  malt  spirit  made  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. 

Wolf-holes,  or  Wolf-trats  (Mil.)  conical  holes,  with  a 
pointed  stake  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  twigs  and 
sods.     They  are  dug  in  front  of  works. 

Wo'llastonite  {Min.)  a  mineral  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  tabular  spar. 

WooDSTONF.)  Min.)  a  subspecies  of  hornstone. 

WooTZ  (Metal.)  a  natural  steel  obtained  from  pure  mag- 
netic iron  ore  in  the  East  Indies. 

WoRARi  (Bot.)  a  deadly  poison  from  a  .South  American 
plant,  called  mavacuri. 

X 

Xa'nthogen  (Chem.)   a  compound  of  sulphur  and  carbon. 
Xi'pHiuM    (Bot.)    so   called    from    its    sword-shaped    leaf, 

Spurge-wort. 
Xylography  (Arts)  engraving  on  wood. 

Y 

Ya'nolite  (Min.)  axinite. 

Ye'nite  (Mm.)  lievrite. 

YpsiGLo'ssus(i4«a<.)  a  muscle  originating  in  the  os  hyoides 
and  terminating  in  the  tongue. 

Ypsiloi'des  (Anat.)  the  os  hyoides,  so  named  from  its  like- 
ness to  the  Greek  letter  epsilon. 

Yttrium  (Min.)  a  metal  obtained  from  Yttria. 


Y  ttro-Tan'talite  (Mm.)  an  ore  of  Tanlaliun 
Y'ttro-ce'rite  (Mill.)  a  mineral  consisting  of  yttr 
of  cerium,  lime,  and  fluoric  acid. 


Zaffre,  or  Sa'ffre  (Min.)  the  residuinn  of  cobiill,  alter 
the  volatile  matters  have  been  expelled  by  calcination. 

Zanthopi'crite  (Chem.)  a  crystalline  substance  from  the 
bark  of  the  Caribbean  Zantlioxiliim. 

Zax  (Mech.)  a  tool  for  cutting  slates. 

Zea'gonite  (Min.)  abrazite. 

Ze'ine  (C/iCm.)  ayellow  substance, approaching  in  its  nature 
to  gluten,  obtained  from  maize. 

Zete'tics  (Ant.)  an  epithet  given  to  the  Pyrrhonians ; 
meaning  Seekers. 

Zigzags  (Mil.)  the  angles  formed  by  the  trenches,  to  pre- 
vent the  besieged  from  enfilading  them. 

Zi'mome  (Chem.)  a  constituent  part  of  wheat  gluten. 

ZiNKENtTE  (Min.)  a  mineral,  consisting  of  sulphur,  lead, 
antimony,  and  copper. 

Zo'diacal  Light  {Ast.)  a  pyramidal  brightness  which,  at 
certain  seasons,  is  observed  in  the  Zodiac,  its  base  being 
placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  horizon. 

Zo'isiTE  (Min.)  a  sub-species  of  ))risniatoidal  augile,  of 
which   there  are  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the  friable. 

ZoONic  Acin  (Chem.)  acetic  acid  combined  with  some 
animal  matter. 

ZooNo'.MiA  (Nul.)  the  laws  of  organic  life. 

Zoopho'rus  (Arch/..)  the  frieze,  in  ancient  architecture  ; 
so  called  from  being  adorned  with  the  figures  of  animals. 

Zo'oPHYTEs  (Nat.)  a  kind  of  intermediate  body,  constituting 
in  the  Linncpan  system  an  order  of  the  class  Vermes,  and 
supposed  to  partake  both  of  an  animal  and  vegetable 
nature. 

Zoo'tomy  (Anat.)  the  dissection  of  animals. 

Zu'ndf.rf.rz.   (Min.)     Tinder  ore,  an  ore  of  silver. 

Zu'rlite  (Min.)  a  mineral  found,  in  reclaiiguhir  prisms  and 
botroidal  masses,  on  Mount  Vesuvius, 
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